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PREFACE. 


The Canada Year Book had its origin in the first -year of the Dominion, when ~ 
the “Year Book and Almanac of British North America’’—being (to quote its 
sub-title) “an Annual Register of political, vital and trade statistics, customs tariffs, 
excise and stamp duties, and all public events of interest in Upper and Lower Canada, 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, Newfoundland, and West 
Indies” —was founded. Subsequently the title was altered to “The Year Book 
and Almanac of Canada,—an annual statistical abstract of the Dominion and a 
register of legislation and of public men in British North America”. It was pub- 
lished annually from 1867 to 1879. 


In 1886, after the passing of a’ general Statistics Act, the “Statistical Abstract 
and Record of Canada”’ was instituted as an official book of reference respecting the 
institutions, population, finance, trade and general conditions of the Dominion, 

“with comparative data for the United Kingdom, British Possessions and foreign 
countries”. The work was prepared in the General Statistical Office of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and was continued annually until 1904, under the direction of 
Dr. George Johnson, F.S.8. In 1905 the General Statistical Office was amalgamated 
with the Census Office (which was at the same time made a permanent organization), 
the Year Book being remodelled by Dr. Archibald Blue, Chief Officer, and continued 
under the title ““The Canada Year Book, Second Series”. 


In the reorganization and centralization of statistics which followed the report 
of the Commission on Statistics of 1912, and the establishment of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics in 1918, the improvement of the Year Book, both in content 
and method of presentation, was made a primary object, and this improvement 
has been continued down to the present time. 


Among the more important special features incorporated in the present‘edition . 
are the following: an article on the temperature ard precipitation of Northern 
Canada (p. 41); improved statistics of the operations of the Ontario Hydro-Electric 
~Power Commission (p. 368); an improved treatment of radiotelegraphy and radio- 
telephony (p. 688); important new material on retail prices (p. 770); an enlarge- 
ment of the banking chapter to include statistics of the profits and dividends of the 
banks (p. 859); an enlarged treatment of government and other savings banks 
(p. 865); an extension of the statistics of commercial failures (p. 905). The appendix 
‘contains preliminary figures on immigration and trade for the fiscal year ended 
Mar. 31, 1930. 


Throughout the volume the latest available information is included in each 
section, tables generally including figures for the fiscal year 1928-29 and the letter- 
press supplying supplementary figures extending in some cases to the end of the 
calendar year 1929. 


The present volume has been edited by Mr. S. A. Cudmore, B.A. (Tor.), M.A. 
(Oxon.), F.S.8., F. R. Econ. Soc., who has been assisted by Messrs. R. F. Clarke, 
W. 4H. Lanceley as in past years and by Mr. A. E. Millward. Mr. Joseph Wilkins, 
who had assisted in the work of preparing the Canada Year Book ever since the 
first “Statistical Abstract and Record of Canada” appeared in 1886, retired to a 
well-deserved rest in 1929. 


Grateful acknowledgments are hereby tendered to the numerous officials of 
the Dominion and Provincial Governments who have assisted in the collection of 
information, especially to the Natural Resources Intelligence Service of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior for certain of the maps included in the volume. While the 
greatest care has been taken in the preparation of the volume, there are doubtless 
imperfections, and with a view to the improvement of future editions, the Editor 
will be glad to hear of any errors which may have escaped his notice, and to receive 
any suggestions with regard to omissions or to method of treatment. 


R. H. COATS, 
; Dominion Statistician. 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
Ottawa, June 1, 1930. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA. 
Area of the Dominion of Canada in square miles.—Land, 3,504,688; Water, 180,035; Total, 3,684,723. 
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22|'\ Haysand'! Clover quence eee acre 
5 ton 


Total area Field Crops... .. 
Total value Field Crops$ .... 


Live Stock— 
23 


IT GL SES Pheer nae Nl aeite 2 No 

$ 

24)° Milchi@owsticctund eee No. 

$ 

257 ‘Other-Gattlesycn20. sense ier No. 

$ 

26) »Sheep st cawetetocueeheca noes No. 

$ 

QT = Swins.,ch acca sone ete Seekers No. 

$ 

otal valusiossuhiccenesh does $ 
Dairying*— 

28 Cheese factory...ceaciasis ierooe lb. 

20) “Butter, creamery: 208 «<<<. + cs: a 

30} Butter, home made........... lb. 


$ 
31] Miscellaneous dairy products.. $ 


Total value of dairy products $ 


32|Forestry—Exports of Wood, 
Wood Products and Paper..... $ 

oo|Pisheries:., .¢. co suseses aoeeens $ 

s4i Raw Furs 5.0200 ee eee $ 


1istimated populations are given for inter-censal and post-censal years. 


1, 620, 851 
25, 228 
36,247 
48, 000 


36, 046, 401 
17,335, 818 


1, 646,781 
16, 723, 873 
16, 993, 265 


42,489, 459 


15, 966,310 


11,496, 038 
8,170,735 


3, 802, 830 
2,283, 145 

403, 102 
47,330, 187 
15, 211,774 
3,650,419 
3,818, 641 


38, 869, 900 


cre = 
$ | 111,116, 606 


836, 743 
1,251, 209 
1,373, 081 
3, 155,509 
1,366, 083 


155, 524 
17,585 
981, 939 
188, 532 
74,190, 584 


14, 244, 592 


7,573,199} 15,817,162 


108, 891 
440,572 
321, 233 
1,359, 027 
1,926, 922 
62,260 


49,459 
56, 446 


45,358, 141 
21,899,181 


2,366,554 
32,350, 269 
38, 820,323 


70,493,131 
23, 967, 665 


16, 844, 868 
11,791, 408 


9,025, 142 
5,415, 085 
464, 289 
55,368, 790 
13, 288,510 
4,458,349 
5, 055, 810 


_ 40,446, 480 


155,277,427 


1,059,358 
1,595, 800 
1,919, 189 
3, 048, 678 
1,207, 619 


54,574, 856 
5,130, 036 
1,365, 912 

225,375 
102,545, 169 
16,919, 953 


987,555 


109, 078 
450,396 
321, 263 
1,488,535 
2,114,321 
152,506 


98,173 
98, 967 


58,997,995 
27,729, 852 


2,701,213 
42, 223,372 
31, 667,529 

3,961,356 
83, 428, 202 
31,702,717 

868, 464 
17, 222,795 
8, 611,397 
195,101 
10, 711,380 
5, 034, 348 
450, 190 
53,490, 857 
21,396,342 

5,931,548 

7,693,733 
69, 243,597 


15, 662, 811 
194, 766, 934 


1,470,572 
1,857, 112 
2,263,474 
2,562,781 
1,733, 850 


97,418, 855 
9, 644, 467 
3, 654,364 

635, 859 
111,577,210 
19,414,435 


25,351, 085 
18,977,874 
768, 983 


21897. 


103, 259 
459, 574 
331, 120 
1, 648, 898 
2,182,947 


11,810 
17, 987 
19,352 


63, 422,338 
30, 166, 033 


4,224,542 
55,572,368 
36, 122,039 

5,367, 655 

151,497,407 
51,509, 118 
871,800 
22, 224,366 
8, 889, 746 
360, 758 
25,875,919 
11, 902, 923 
448, 743 
55,362, 635 
13 , 840, 658 

6, 543, 423 

6,943,715 
€5, 625,315 


19,763,740 
237, 682, 285 


1,577,493 
118,279,419 
2,408, 677 
69, 237,970 
3,167,774 
54,197,341 
2,510, 239 
10, 490, 594 
2,353 ,828 
16,445, 702 


| 


| Ges Vesa FRY! ne VR) by iis eT | 


en) | Se ee 


220, 833 , 269/204, 788, 583 8 
22,221,480} 23,597, 6398 
36,066,739} 45,930, 2948 


7,240,972 
105 , 343 , 076 
21,384, 644 
15, 623, 907 


33,099, 915 
25, 737, 153 
899, 645 


10, 949, 0628 


45,716,762 
26, 279, 485 


3The figures for 1871- 


1911 are for the preceding years. Export prices have been used in working out values of dairy products. 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—continued. 
Area of the Dominion of Canada in square miles:—Land, 3,504,688; Water, 180,035; Total, 3,684,723. 


1911. 


1921. 


XXVii 


1925. 


88, 615 
523 , 837 
387,876 

2,361,199 
2,933, 662 
610, 118 
757,510 
588, 454 
524, 582 
4,157 
7,988 


7,206, 643 


123,013 
121,451 
66, 620 


311,084 


108, 968, 715 
48, 733, 823 


8,864, 154 
132,077,547 
104,816, 825 

8, 656,179 
245,393, 425 

86, 796, 130 
1, 283,094 
28, 848,310 
14, 653, 697 
293,951 
14,417,599 


27,426,765 
8,289, 407 
10, 406, 367 
90, 115,531 


30,556, 168 
384, 513,795 


2,598, 958 
381,915,505 
2,595, 255 
109,575,526 
3, 930, 828 
86, 278,490 
2,174,300 
10, 701, 691 
3, 634,778 
26,986, 621 


615, 457, 833 


199, 904, 205 
21,587,124 
64, 489, 398 
15,597,807 

137,110,200 
30, 269, 497 
35, 927,426 


103,381, 854 


es At 2 SS eo a ee ee eee Se" 


74, 262 
48,059 
26,156 


53,178 
15,818 
42,366 


9,796, 800 


© COON OD Ore CODE 


59,497|12 
30, 560/13 
77, 665/14 


Se ee ee 


15,369, 709 
262,781,000 
344,096, 400 

10, 996, 487 
410, 211,000 
210, 957,500 

1,802,996 
42,770, 000 
35,024, 000 

173, 000 
6, 282, 000 
6,747,000 
472,992 

63 , 297, 000 

50, 982,300 

7,821,257 

14, 527,000 
168,547, 900 


38, 930,333 
886, 494, 900 


3, 246, 430 
418, 686, 000 
2,835,532 
198, 896, 000 
3,763, 155 
204, 477, 000 
2,025,030 
20,927,000 
3, 484, 982 
60, 700, 000 


140, 887, 903 
70, 769, 548 


17,835, 734 
226,508,411 
374, 178, 601 

13, 879, 257 
364, 989, 218 
180, 989, 587 

2,043, 669 
42,956, 049 
33,514,070 

204,775 

10, 822, 278 

7,081, 140 

534, 621 

62, 230, 052 

44, 635,547 

8,541, 093 

8,593,393 


20,789, 790 


395,474,700) 407, 136,000 
487,736,200) 442,221,000 


12,555, 675 
402, 296, 000 
167,170, 600 

3,523, 953 
87,118,300 
46,014, 100 

238, 767 

10,564,300 

9,938, 700 

522,361 

40,216,9005 

82,859, 900 

9,562,974 


14, 962, 200) 


169,822,397} 154,886,400 


47,553,418 


53,108,145 


1926. 1927. 1928. 
87,000 86, 700 86, 400 
540, 000 543, 000 547,000 
407,200 411,000 415,000 
2,561,800) 2,604,000} 2,647,000 
3,145,600} 3,187,000} 3,229,000 
639, 056 647, 000 655, 000 
820, 738 836, 000 851,000 
607,599 617,000 631, 900 
568, 400 575, 000 583 , 000 
3,450 3,470 3,500 
8, 850 9,050 9,200 
9,389,693) 9,519,220) 9,658,000 
37,569 50,378 50,872 
18,778 21,025 25,007 
39,717 72,588 75, 718 
96, 064 143, 991 151,597 
22,895,649) 22,460,154} 24,119,140 
479,665,000) 566,726, 000 
477,791,000} 451, 235,000 
12,741,340} 18,239,963] 13,136,516 
383,416,000} 439,712,700) 452, 153,000 
184,098,000) 225,879, 000} 210, 956, 000 
3,642,462) 3,505,713} 4,880,740 
99,987,100) 96,938,000) 136,391, 400 
52,059,000) 64,193,000} 76,112,000 
209, 725 131, 626 139, 192 
7,813,000} 4,262,000); 5,241,000 
7,780,000} 4,212,000) 5,860,000 
523, 112 572,373 599, 063 
46,937,000) 46,458,0005} 50,195,0005 
69,204,000} 54,341,000) 40,874,000 
9,516,125) 10,226,895} 10,320,863 
14,058,000} 17,370,000) 16,515,000 
170,473,000} 180,835,000} 171, 225, 000 
56,097,836) 56,172,310} 59,351,811 


933 , 045, 936/1,098,303,938]1,104,983,100)1,172,643 ,600|1,125,003,000 


3, 624, 262 
440,502,040 
3,324, 653 
203 , 555, 836 
5,194,831 
139,590, 484 
3,203, 966 
20,704, 509 
3,404,730 
36, 893, 244 


3,554,041 


3,398, 114 


245,764,000) 245,119,000 


3,830,175 
193, 989, 000 
5,477, 123 
168, 037, 000 
2,755,556 
26,795, 000 
4,426, 148 
69, 702, 000 


3,839,191 
201, 236, 000 
4,731, 688 
148, 742, 000 
3,142,476 
31,417,000 
4,359, 582 
69, 958, 000 


3,421,857 
260,476, 000 
3,894,311 
236, 626, 000 
5,277,927 
204,917,000 
3,262, 706 
32, 004, 000 
4,694,789 
65, 116, 000 


3,376,394 
255, 469, 000 
3,792,522 
272,109,000 
5, 000, 750 
231,700, 000 
3,415, 788 
35,530, 000 
4,497,367 
66, 595, 000 


25, 255, 002|17 


299,520,000 
346,502,000 


12,479, 477/18 


282,838,300 
169, 433, 000 


5, 925, 542/19 


102,313,300 
63,071, 000 


152, 055/20 


5,183, 000 
5, 469, 000 


543, 727/21 


39, 930, 000 
63,372, 000 


10,560, 101)22 


15, 833, 000 
184,528,000 


61, 207, 034 
979,750,400 


3,376, 487/23 


235,971,000 


3,778, 277/24 


279,898, 000 


5,152, 711)25 


240, 158, 000 


3,728, 309/26 


37,029, 000 


4,381, 725)27 


71,111,000 


192, 968, 597 
35,512, 622 
82,564, 130 
26,966,355 


162,117,494 
28,710,030 
128,744, 610 
48,135,439 
100, 000, 000 
29, 840, 000 
98,750, 881 


177,139,113 
36,571,556 
169, 494, 967 
63, 008 , 097 
100, 000, 000 
32,128,799 
153, 155, 193 


171,731, 631 
28,807, 841 
177, 209, 287 
61, 753,390 
95,000, 000 
28,252,777 
158,490, 971 


138, 056, 908 
25,522, 148 
176, 978, 947 
65, 709, 986 
95,000, 000 
30,435,121 
173, 207, 335 


144, 584, 619 
30, 494, 463 
168, 027,039 
64, 702,538 
90, 000, 000 
29,103, 100 
173,325,346 


56,334, 695 
34, 667,872 
1,927,550 


4The figures for 1929 are subject to revision. 
for May, 1921, for particulars of the values of field crops for the years, 1871, 1881, 1891 and 1901. 
Canadian Navy. 


83, 116, 282 
35, 860, 708 


81907. 


284,561,478 
34, 931,935 
10,151,594 


253, 610, 024 
47,942,131 
15,441,564 


5Cwt. 


278,674, 960 
56,360, 633 
15,072, 244 


284, 120, 267 
49,123,609 
18, 864, 126 


284, 543,396 
55,050,973 
18,758,177 


288, 621, 745/32 
53,480, 624/33 
18, 054, 499134 


6See Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics 
TIncludes 


XXVill 


1871. 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS 


1881, 


1901. 


OF CANADA—continued. 


1906. 


on oO oO Fe WO NY 


g 


10 
11 
12 


20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 


31 
32 


33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 


11887. 


Items 
Minerals— 
(EP at Yo ba eva ies ore my ACR ey oy EPO OZ. 
ULV ORS. once idigcrarctc ls = setts an ote .. 
Coppers: toes Cee ib 
OA seers recy soe segue mnrsiers Ib 
INICK Olive mere tastcssces cemeteries 1. 
PE TON acre ; tee W TE SSO eG ne 
SORAA Sn ore Prats aati ao" ¢ panier i 
WORRONL 5 ie a cias Sethian ce eeans br 


Total, mineral production $ 


Electric Statistics— 


‘Power Houses): a. eee No. 

Capital invested............... $ 

Kilowatt hours generated?...... No. 

Customersea sear one nee No. 
Water Power— 

Turbine H.P. installed......... No. 
Manufacturesi— 

FUINPIOVOES Co itn ca eerie No 

CADIS cee ea tee ane eee $ 

Salaries and wages............. $ 

IPTOGUCUS 402 SR eee eS eee $ 
External Trade— 

HixpOltsios ae aden $ 

MIN POLGS ee en aster $ 

TOtale ee eo Oh ee $ 


Exports to and Imports from U.K. 


and U.S.— 
Exports to United Kingdom.... $ 
Imports from United Kingdom $ 
Exports to United States....... $ 


Imports from United States.... $ 
Exports, Domestic, by chief items— 
Wiha te rete tern See a eto es tee pen 
Wihteatrtlouree cs terrasse ee mers bri. 
$ 
Oa Corn Ray twa y Ann ae bush. 
$ 
1S NARS Beet MR RRA corvette aac in ton 
$ 
Bacon and hams, shoulders and cwt. 
sides. $ 
J BATU Ta ease te he Spee oHegae toes aerator lb. 
$ 
Cheecet:. Ferrier yee. Rae rites: lb. 
$ 
OLDER ee One os es $ 
SilVvelenen ti einta. ae malas tice aan OZ. 
$ 
CODpere sce neha ican os lb 
$ 
INT Cke ea aterreacr tener, races amen tes lb. 
$ 
Coaliic: see ie. cree eae ton 
$ 
Asbestos ssn tate trans cee a 
Wood’pulp ts entes. 2. nectar: cwt. 
$ 
Newsprint paper...,...+....... cwt. 


21874. 31886. 


4000’s omitted. 


105, 187 
2,174,412 


1,063, 742° 
1, 768, 4232 


187, 942 
77,964,020 
40,851,009 

221,617,773 


57,630, 024 
84, 214, 388 


141,844,412 


21,733,556 
48, 498, 202 
29, 164,358 
27,185, 586 


1,748,977 
1,981,917 
306,339 
1, 609, 849 
542,386 
231,227 
23, 487 
290, 217 
103, 444 
1,018, 918 
15, 439, 266 
3, 065, 234 
8, 271, 439 
1,109, 906 
163, 037 


595, 261 
6, 246, 000 
120,121 


318, 287 
662, 451 


Lote ea te i) 


63, 524 
1,313, 153 
355, 0831 
347, 2711 
3,260, 4241 
366, 798! 
204, 8001 
9, 2161 
830, 4771! 
498, 28611 
24,8271 
366, 1921 
1,537, 106 
2, 688, 621 
69, 8431 
81, 9091 


254, 894 
164, 957, 423 
59,401, 702 
309, 731, 867 


83,944, 701 
90, 488, 329 


174, 433, 030 


42,637,219 
42,885,142 
34,038,431 
36,338,701 


2,523, 673 
2,593, 820 
439, 728 
2,173, 108 
2,926, 532 
1,791,873 
168,381 
1,813, 208 
103, 547 
758,334 
17,649,491 
3,573,034 
49, 255,523 
5,510, 443 
767,318 


34,494 
39, 604, 000 
150, 412 


420, 055 
1,123,091 


PS fet Pa 


80 
4,113,771 


71,219 


272,033 

353 , 213, 000 
79, 234,311 

368, 696, 723 


88, 671, 738 
111, 533, 954 


200, 205, 692 


43, 243, 784 
42,018, 943 
37,743, 430 
52,033,477 


2,108, 216 
1,583, 084 
296, 784 
1,388,578 
260,560 
129,917 
65, 083 
559, 489 
75,541 
628, 469 
3,768,101 
602,175 
106, 202, 140 
9, 508, 800 
554, 126 


238, 367 
10, 994, 498 
505, 196 
5,352,043 
240,499 
833, 684 
2,916, 465 
7,022 

513, 909 


280,619 


1, 167, 216 
24, 128,503 
5,539, 192 
3, 265,354 
37,827,019 
6,096,581 
51, 900, 958 
2,249,387 
9,189, 047 
4,594,523 
274,376 
3,512,923 
6,486, 325 
12, 699, 243 
450,394 
660, (30 


58 
11,891, 025 


238, 902 


339,173 
446, 916, 487 
113 , 249,350 
481,053,375 


177, 431,386 
177,930,919 


355, 362,305 


92,857,525 
42,820,334 
67, 983, 673 
107,377, 906 


9,739, 758 
6,871,939 
1,118,700 
4,015, 226 
8,155, 063 
2,490,521 
252,977 
2,097, 882 
1,055,495 
11,778, 446 
16,335, 528 
3,295, 663 
195, 926, 697 
20,696, 951 
24,445, 156 
4,022,019 
2,420,750 
26,345,776 
2,659, 261 
9,537, 558 
958, 365 

1, 888 , 538 


5,307, 060} 


26,715 
864,573 


1,937, 207 


556, 415 
11,502,120 
8,473,379 
5, 659, 455 
55, 609, 888 
10,720,474 
54, 608, 217 
3, 089, 187 
21,490, 955 
8,948, 834 
598,411 
7,955, 136 
9,762,601 
19,732,019 
2,128,374 
3,170,859 


157 
80,393, 445 


608, 002 


383, 920 
833,916,155 
162, 155,578 
706, 446,578 


235, 483 , 956 
283 , 740, 280 


519, 224, 236 


127, 456, 465 
69, 183,915 
83,546, 306 

169, 256, 452 


40,399, 402 
33, 658,391 
1,532,014 
6,179,825 
2,700,303 
1, 083,347 
206,714 
1,529,941 
1,029,079 
12, 086, 868 
34, 031, 525. 
7,075,539 
215, 834, 543 
24, 433, 169. 
12,991,916 
7,261,527 
4,310,528: 
44,282,348 
7, 148, 633 
23,959, 841 
2,166, 936 
1,820,511 
4,643,198 
57, 075: 
1,578, 137 


3,478, 150 


5 The statistics of manufactures in 1871 and 1881 include 


works employing fewer than 5 hands, while those of 1891, 1901, 1911 and 1916 are for works with 5 hands 
and over, except in the case of butter and cheese factories, flour and grist mills, electric light plants, lumber, 


lath and shingle mills, lime kilns, brick and tile works and fish canneries. 


The figures are for the preceding, 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY 


1911. 


473, 159 
9,781,077 
32,559, 044 
17,355, 272 
55, 648, 011 
6, 886, 998 
23,784, 969 
827,717 
34,098,744 
10, 229, 623 
917,535 
12,307, 125 
11,323,388 
26, 467, 646 
5,692,915 
7,644, 537 


103, 220, 994 


266 
110,838, 746 


1,363, 134 


1916. 


1921. 


XX1X 


OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—continued. 


1925. 


1926. 


1927. 


1928. 


1929.9 


177, 201,534 


: 307 
248,573,546 


2,222,169 


926,329 
19, 148, 920 
13,543, 198 

8, 485,355 
47,620,820 
5,953,555 
66, 679, 592 
3, 828, 742 
19, 293, 060 
6,752,571 

665, 676 
15,511, 828 
15,057,495 
72,451, 656 

5, 752,885 
14,195, 143 


171, 923,342 


510 

484, 669,451 
5,614, 132 
973,212 


2,754,157 
889 


1,735, 735 
35, 880, 826 
20, 228, 988 
13,971,150 

111, 450, 518 
15, 649, 882 
253, 590,578 
23,127,460 
73,857,114 
15, 946, 672 
639, 257 
12,178, 865° 
13, 134, 968 
49,261,951 

8,116,597 
14, 046, 704 


563 

726, 721, 087 
10, 110, 459 
1,279,731 
4,338, 262 


544, 225 


1,754, 228 
36, 263,110 
22,371, 924 
13, 894,531 

133, 094, 942 
17,490,300 
283 , 801, 265 
19, 240, 661 
65,714, 294 
14,374, 163 
820, 426 

16, 011, 17310 
16,478,131 
59,875, 094 

8,707,021 
13, 018, 283 


595 

756, 220, 066 
12,093, 445 
1,337,562 
4,549, 383 


581, 539 


1,852,785 
38,300, 464 
22,736, 698 
12,816, 677 

140, 147,440 
17,194, 487 
311,423,161 
16,477,139 
66,798,717 
15, 262,171 
794, 860 

14, 038 , 79319 
17,426, 861 
61, 867, 463 
10,065, 865 
14,391,937 


629 

866, 825, 285 
14,549, 099 
1,381,966 
4,798,917 


618, 933 


1,890,592 
39, 082, 005 
21,936, 407 
12,761,725 

202, 696, 046 
28,598, 249 
337, 946, 688 
15,553, 231 
96, 755,578 
22,318, 907 
1,162, 254 
27,894, 0961 
17,564, 293 
63 , 757, 833 
11,023, 928 
16,739, 163 


601 
956,919, 603 
16,336,518 
1,464, 005 


5,349, 232 
658 , 023 


1,927,295 
39, 840, 722 
23,180,155 
12, 283, 859 

248, 107, 809 
43,411,036 
325, 950, 245 
16,514, 057 
110,275,812 
27,115, 443 
1,221,073 
29,305, 752) 
17,502,355 
63 , 026,369 
12, 284,081 
19,339, 244 


18, 600, 000 


5,727, 162 


COs sa "on Gi im Seco ts 


515, 203 = 439, 
1,247,583 ,609|1,958,705,230/3,052,818,103/3,808,309,981 
241,008,416} 283,311,505) 498,430,750} 596,015,171 
1,165,975,639)1,381,547,225|2,516,977,811/2,948,545,315 


274,316,553} 741,610, 638)1,189,163,701/1,069,067,353 
452,724,603) 508,201, 134]1,240,158,882| 796, 932, 537 


727,041, 156/1,249,811,772|2,429,322 583) 1,865,999,890 


3,981,569,590/4,337,631,558 
653 , 850,933} 693,932,228 
3,247,803 ,438/3 425,498,540 


1,315,355,791/1,252,157,506 
927,328, 732} 1,030,892 ,505 


2,242,684,523|2,283,050,011 


755,199,372 
3,769,847 ,364 


1,228,349,343 
1,108,956 ,466 


2,337 305,809 


4,780,296,049 = 


1,363,709,672 
1,265,679,091 


2,629,388,763 


132, 156, 924 
109, 934, 753 
104, 115, 823 
275, 824, 265 


45,802,115 
45,521,134 
3,049, 046 
13, 854, 790 
5,431, 662 
2,144, 846 
326, 132 
2,723,291 
598, 745 
8,526, 332 
3, 142, 682 
744, 288 
181, 895, 724 

- 20,739,507 
5,344, 465 
33,731,010 
17, 269, 168 
55,005,342 
5,575, 033 
34,767,523 
3, 842,332 
2,315,171 
6,014,095 
69, 829 
2,076,477 
6,588, 655 
5,715, 532 


3,092,437 


451,852,399 

77,404, 361 
201, 106, 488 
370, 880, 549 


157, 745, 469 
172, 896, 445 
6,400, 214 
35,767,044 
26,816,322 
14, 637,849 
- 255,407 
5, 849, 426 
1,536,517 

' 27,090, 113 
3,441, 183 
1,018,769 
168 , 961, 583 
26, 690,500 
16,870,394 
27,794, 566 
14, 298,351 
111,046,300 
14, 670, 073 
70, 443, 000 
7,714,769 
1,971,124 
6,032, 765 
88, 833 
2,962,010 
8,144,019 
10,376,548 
9, 264, 080 
17,974, 292 


312, 844, 871 
213,973 , 562 
542,322, 967 
856, 176, 820 


129, 215, 157 
310, 952, 138 
6,017,032 
66, 520, 490 
14,321, 048 
14, 152, 033 
179, 398 
4,210,594 
982,338 
31,492,407 
9,739,414 
5, 128, 831 
133, 620,340 
37,146, 722 
3,038,779 
13,331,050 
11,127,432 
36, 167, 900 
4,336,972 
47,018,300 
9,405,291 
2,277,202 
16,501,478 
191,299 
12, 633 , 389 
14, 363, 006 
71,552, 037 
15, 112,586 
78, 922, 137 


395, 843, 433 
151, 083 , 946 
417,417,144 
509, 780, 009 


191,764,537 
251, 665, 844 
11,029, 227 
70, 638, 692 
32,775, 761 
16,044, 436 
225, 403 
2,544, 582 
1, 208,721 
22,392, 223 
24,501,981 
8,715, 962 
126, 963, 200 
24,112,475 
28, 793,333 
18,584,733 
12,347, 582 
53,374, 000 
5,847,848 
61,549, 700 
10, 174, 245 
719,502 
4,388, 766 
212,938 
7,742, 739 
16,405, 213 
41,565, 241 
25, 027, 889 
91,808,330 


508, 237, 560 
163,731,210 
474, 987,367 
608, 618 , 542 


249,679,470 
364,364,388 
10, 084, 974 
69, 687, 598 
43 , 058 , 283 
24, 237, 693 
368, 787 
3,711,840 
1, 253, 760 
28,590,301 
23,303, 865 
8,773,125 
148 , 333,500 
33,718,587 
25, 968, 094 
18,382,415 
12,365,576 
61,090, 600 
7,037,206 
71,081, 400 
12, 829, 244 
753, 842 
4,083,713 
269, 652 
9,920, 900 
19,812,381 
49,909, 870 
29,537,366 
102, 238, 568 


446,872,851 
163, 939, 065 
466, 422,789 
687, 022,521 


248, 497, 482 
353, 094, 940 
10, 147, 705 
68, 720,334 
15, 438, 329 
8,598, 755 
321, 733 
3,246,170 
787,447 
19,117,097 
9,878, 400 
3,351, 589 
136, 665, 400 
24,956,179 
6,854, 342 
21,812,957 
12,976,334 
66, 860, 700 
7,835, 143 
62,444,700 
12,921,190 
1,264,901 
7,112,763 
265, 946 

10, 614, 694 
18,959,351 
49, 887,739 
35, 437, 629 
116, 452, 158 


410, 691,392 
186, 435, 824 
478,145,383 
718, 896, 270 


266, 902, 189 
352,117, 150 
9,387,273 
59,879,302 
7,158,723 
4,275,353 
171, 164 

1, 684, 100 
568, 447 
11,940, 909 
2,643,300 
1,053, 553 
105, 212, 600 
21,100,625 
9,035, 734 
21,370,047 
11,861,537 
74, 945,500 
7,083, 725 
78, 228, 500 
17,026,304 
884, 097 
4,653,816 
264, 127 
10,677,171 
17, 886, 405 
47,261,235 
39,417,522 
128,507,101 


429,730,485 
194,041,381 
499, 612, 145 
868,012, 229 


370, 459,551 
428 , 524, 326 
11,405, 728 
65,117,779 
15, 657,348 
10, 241, 938 


25,181, 853 
12,396, 444 
20, 768,801 
11, 962, 928 
85, 590, 600 
7,936,179 
107, 482, 200 
23, 880,492 
841, 493 
4,402,028 
268, 879 

11, 267, 188 
16,950, 165 
44,895,717 
45, 264, 586 
142,343, 064 


20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 


26 


ow 
Go 


years. From 1922 statistics are exclusive of construction, hand trades, repair and custom work. 
Figures for 1925 to 1927 include non-ferrous metal smelting not included in earlier years. 6 Exports of 
domestic merchandise only. 7 Imports of merchandise for home consumption. 8 Copper, fine, con- 
tained in ore, matte, regulus, etc. 9 The figures for 1929 are subject to revision. 10 Hstimated on the 
basis of sales. 11 The figures are for 1889. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—continued. 


1871. 


1881. 


1891. 


1901. 


1906. 


— ee ee ee ee ee 


Exports, Domestic, by classes— 
Vegetable products (except 
chemicals, fibresandwood).. $ 
Animals and their products 
(except chemicals and fibres). $ 
Fibres, textiles and textile pro- 
CUCtS ee a A chee $ 
Wood, wood products and paper $ 
Tron and its products........... $ 
Non-ferrous metals and their 
Products iy. elk che, Gees $ 
Non-metallic minerals 
their products (ex. chemicals) $ 
Chemicals and allied products.. $ 
All other commodities......... $ 


< 0O “I o> oe oo bo e 


Total exports, domestic.. $ 


Imports for Consumption— 
0| Vegetable products (except 
chemicals, fibres and wood). $ 
11] Animals and their products 
(except chemicals and fibres). $ 
12] Fibres, textiles and textile pro-. 
CUICE SM Ae eres Rt tees bth « $ 
13} Wood, wood products and paper $ 
14] Iron and its products........... 
15| Non-ferrous metals and their 
PLOCUCTS MH. ee ee Ce ee $ 
Non-metallic minerals and their 
products (except chemicals). $ 
17| Chemicals and allied products.. : 


18} All other commodities......... 
Dotahimportses eset $ 
Steam Railways— 
19) ( Millesin operation’. 2... 2... ce> No. 
20itiCanthal esha eee. ote ft Beasts $ 
DESEIPASSONSELS tics ani te ae No 
DUAL rei taee , arate cetera. eee oes ton 
Zz OW ARMNSG Re eee ea ee $ 
24 RIOSPONSESH: Oo jaune Melos ch acta ee $ 
Electric Railways— 
25| Miles in operation...........:.. No. 
De Capa ese wee. scene $ 
27128 PASsen@ers seve on ate «cleaner No. 
28) a Mreigih ties, see hee sine accersion el ton 
29 co arnines. , sem ent. Meocc airs ee $ 
SOAMEIXpOMses sain kiss s o dmeeeas $ 
Canals— 
31| Passengers carried............. No. 
32 /PARRTETONE: 5 ches, dato: octet eee ton 
Shipping (Sea-going)— 
Jol eebntenods., Hove ctedardaeclaee haces ton 
St ERE@learedikn: te, eee. cate a 
SO POCA licen Fees Ada: ae a ses fe 
Shipping (inland Internationa!)— 
36| a BMteRed .... ten cork kore ters on 
Sil Cleare Gis, same Mee ark cee es ee 
Pete) Mae! Manse | ie See ot BA RN eR ee at 4 
Shipping (Coastwise)— 
SOM HNCered yc ae tere eels ton 
40) Cleared, Meh nueiek cateakes iS 
4 #Lotale2: Oo ee witere nels cla tere ce 
42} Telegraphs, Government, miles 


ob dines... 20h. Chee ee 
Telegraphs, other, miles of line. 


MoLOr vehiclesas mest een ere: 
1Year 1876. 2Vear 1875. 


Re lepaGnesss. to..ti. marci roe No. 


57, 630, 024 


84,214,388 


2,695 
257,035,188} 
5,190,416 
5,670,836- 
19,470,539 
15,775 ,532° 


hate eho? teat 


100,377 
3,955, 621 


2,521,573 
2,594, 460 
5,116, 033 


4,055, 198 
3,954, 797 
8,009, 995 


i 


Tse oof 


83, 944, 701 


90, 488, 329 


7,331 

284, 419, 293 
6,943, 671 
12, 065, 323 
27, 987, 509 
20,121,418 


Pe Rats este at 


118, 136 
2,853, 230 


4,032,946 
4,071,391 
8,104,337 


2,934,503 
2,763,592 
5, 698, 095 


7, 664, 863 
7,451,903 
15,116, 766 


1,947 


13, 742,557 
36,399, 140 
872, 628 
25,351, 085 
56,527 

1, 618, 955 
3, 988, 584 


851, 211 
5,291,051 


88, 671, 738 


24,212,140 
8, 080, 862 
28,670, 141 
5, 203, 490 
15, 142,615 
3,810, 626 
14,139, 024 


3,697,810 
8,577,246 


111,533, 954 


13, 838 

632, 061,440 
13, 222,568 

21,753,021 

48,192,099 

34, 960, 449 


146,336 
2,902,526 


5,273,935 
5,421,261 
10, 695, 196 


4,098, 434 
4,009, 018 
8,107,452 


12, 835, 774 
12, 150,356 
24,986, 130 


2,699 
27, 866 


25,541,567 
68, 465,332 
1,880,539 
33,099,915 
3,778, 897 
33,395,096 
7,356, 444 


791, 855 
8,121,741 


177,431,386 


38, 036, 146 
14, 022, 896 
37, 284, 752 
8,196, 901 
29,955,936 
7,167,378 
21,255, 403 


5, 684, 999 
16,326, 568 


177,930,919 


18, 140 


55, 828, 252 
84,570, 644 
2,602,903 
45,716, 762 
4,705, 296 
28, 455, 786 
7,817,475 


1,784, 800 
4,002, 038 


235, 483 , 956 


50,307,368 
23, 616, 835 
59, 292, 868 
14,341, 947 
49,436, 840 
17,533,430 
33, 757, 284 


8, 269, 169 
27,184,539 


283, 740, 280 


21,353 


816, 110, 837/1,065,881,629 


18,385, 722 
36,999,371 
72,898,749 
50,368, 726 


675 


120, 934, 656 
287, 926 

5, 768, 283 
3,435, 162 


190, 428 
5, 665,259 


7,514, 732 
7,028,330 
14,543,062 


5,720,575 
5,766,171 
11,486, 746 


17,927,959 
16,516, 832 
34,444,796 


5,744 
30,194 
63, 192 


3Motor vehicles in 6 provinces numbered 2,130 in 1907. 


27,989, 782 
57, 966, 713 
125,322, 865 
87,129,434 


814 


237, 655,074 
506, 024 

10, 966, 871 
6,675, 037 


256, 500 
10,523, 185 


8,895,353 
7,948, 076 
16, 843, 429 


9,352, 653 
8,536, 090 
17,888, 743 


23,543, 604 
22,780, 458 
46,324, 062 


6,829 
31,506 


2, 1303 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY 


1911. 


84,368, 425 
69, 693, 263 


1,818,931 
56,334, 695 
- 9,884,346 


34,000, 996 


10, 038, 493 
3,088, 840 
5, 088,564 


274,316, 553 


79,214,041 
30, 671, 908 


87,916, 282 
26, 851, 936 
91, 968, 180 


27,579,572 


53,430,475 
12, 471, 730 
42,620,479 


452,724, 603 


25, 400 
1,528,689,20 
37,097,718 
79, 884, 282 
188, 733,494 
131,034, 785 


1, 224 
111,532,347 
426, 296, 792 

1, 228,362 
20,356, 952 
12,096,134 


304,904 
38,030,353 


11,919,339 
10,377, 847 
22, 297, 186 


13, 286, 102 
11,846, 257 
25,132,359 


34, 280, 669 
32,347,265 
66, 627, 934 


8, 446 
33, 905 
302,759 

21,519 


1916. 


257,019, 215 
138, 375, 083 
15,097, 691 
83,116,282 
66,127,099 
66, 036,542 
12,096,973 


15, 961, 226 
87, 780,527 


95,421,161 
38,657,514 
96,191,485 
18,277,420 
92,065,895 
29,431,592 
53,490, 284 


19, 217,505 
65, 448, 278 


508,201, 134 


37,434 


1/1,893 125,774 


43,503, 459 
109, 659, 088 
261,888, 654 
180,542, 259 


1,674 


154, 895, 584 


580, 094, 167 
1,936, 674 
27,416, 285 
18,099, 906 


263, 648 
23,583,491 


12,616, 927 
12,210, 723 
24, 827, 656 


16,486, 778 
16,406, 670 
32,893,448 


35, 624,074 
33.085, 350 
68,709, 424 


10, 699 
38,552 
548,421 
123, 464 


1921. 


482,140,444 
188,359, 937 
18, 783, 884 
284,561,478 
76,500,741 
45,939,377 
40,345,345 


20, 142,826 
32,389, 669 


741, 610, 638}1.189,163,701 


259, 431,110 
61, 722,390 
243, 608, 342 
57,449,384 
245, 625,703 
55, 651,319 
206, 095, 113 


37,887,449 
72, 688, 072 


1,240,158 ,882 


39,363 


2,164,687,636 


46,793,251 
103, 131, 132 
458,008,891 
422,581, 205 


1, 687 

177, 187,436 
719,305,441 
2,285, 886 
44,536, 833 
35,945,316 


230, 129 
9,407,021 


12,516,503 
12,400, 226 
24,916,729 


14, 828, 454 
14,903,447 
29,731,901 


28,567,545 
27,773, 668 
56,341, 213 


11, 207 
41,577 
902, 090 
465,378 


XXxX1 


OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—continued. 


1925. 


443, 298, 877 
163,031, 415 

9,711, 720 
253,610, 024 
57,405, 940 
90,370, 788 
20, 875, 446 


16, 063,360 
14, 699, 783 


173,585,839 
41,491,969 
165, 440, 757 
38, 185, 383 
134,684,441 
41,111,550 
131,013, 294 


24,760, 237 
46, 659, 067 


796, 932, 537 


40,352 


3,471,080,909 


41,458, 084 
109, 850, 925 
455, 297, 288 
372, 149, 656 


1,738 
221,769, 220 
725,491,101 

2,706,312 
49, 626, 231 
35, 426, 487 


208, 692 
14,130, 667 


20,470,379 
20,510, 647 
40, 981, 026 


17,616, 105 
19,341,920 
36,958, 025 


40, 480,372 
40,139, 447 
80, 619, 819 


10, 681 
41,0455 
1,142,876 
728,005 


1926. 


606, 058, 672 
190,975,417 

8,940, 046 
278, 674, 960 
74,735,077 
97,476, 270 
24,712,584 


17,354, 389 
16,428,376 


203,417,431 
49,185,558 
184, 761,831 
40,403, 096 
181,196, 800 
47, 692,985 
139, 033, 940 


28.404, 276 
53, 232,815 


40,352 


3,560,948,932 


42, 686, 166 
122,476,822 
493,599,754 
389, 503, 452 


- 1,684 

215, 808, 520 
748,710, 836 
3,493,457 
51,723,199 
36,453, 709 


197,561 
13, 477, 663 


22,837,720 
22,817,276 
45, 654, 996 


14,117,099 
15,474, 732 
29,591,831 


41,770,480 
41,117,175 
82,887, 655 


10, 722 
42,239 
1, 201, 008 
836, 794 


1927. 


574,994, 162 
167, 291,589 
7, 665,563 
284, 120, 267 
74, 284, 824 
80, 639, 197 
28, 880; 831 


16, 203, 760 
18,077,313 


1,069,067,353)1,315,355,791)1,252,157,506 


213,098, 121 
53,214, 135 
183 , 583, 931 
47,962, 298 
229, 429,485 
52,747,842 
156,784, 707 


31, 844, 715 
62, 227, 271 


927, 328,'732)1,030,892,505 


40,572 


3,637,837 ,497 


41,840,550 
125,967,439 
499, 064, 207 
407, 646, 280 


1,652 
222,552,717 
781,398, 194 

3, 269, 028 
53,506, 401 
37,616,568 


210, 884 
17,488,311 


23, 224, 281 
22,925,488 
46,149,769 


14, 862,096 
16,319, 794 
31,181,890 


43,124,919 
42,617,467 
85,742,386 


10,737 
41,994 
1,259, 987 
945, 672 


1928. 


555, 110,598 
165, 845, 096 
10, 904, 073 
284, 543,396 
62,753, 934 
90,840,441 
25,949, 930 


17,365,516 
15,036,359 


238, 185, 560 
65,790,021 
186, 994, 462 
51,750, 924 
259,575, 020 
60, 190, 036 
153, 049, 438 


33,572,113 
59, 848, 892 


1,108,956 ,466 


41,024 


3,722,476,251 


40,592, 792 
141, 230, 026 
563, 732, 260 
442,701,270 


1, 653 
221,302, 236 
808, 023, 615 

3,892,114 
55, 632, 761 
38, 782,719 


188, 146 
18,720,441 


24, 240, 847 
23,973, 787 
48, 214, 634 


16, 745, 632 
18, 843,531 
35,589, 163 


45,381,586 
44,146, 030 
89,527,616 


1,076,819 


1929.4 


646,514, 058 
158, 757, 272 

9, 678,019 
288 , 621,745 
82,256,717 
112,778,194 
27,401,790 


19, 438, 064 
18, 263, 813 


1,228,349,343]1,363,709,672 


233, 130,244 
71, 661, 754 
206, 439, 178 
59, 214, 818 
346,615,810 
75, 438,431 
166, 964, 231 


37, 723, 046 
68, 491,584 


1,265,679,091 


41,3236 


39,446, 000° 
137, 425, 000° 
533,501, 000° 
433, 168, 000° 


1,648 

222, 693, 965 
836,729, 851 
3, 625, 653 
58, 268, 981 
40,085, 140 


164, 552 
13, 609, 647 


27,464, 158 
26,944,369 
54,408, 527 


18, 987,751 
20,338, 949 
39,326, 700 


49, 046, 588 
48,007,097 
97, 053, 685 


10,398 


1,193, 889 


oon o& Our co bo _ 


10 
11 
12 


13 
14 


19 
20 
21 
22 


23 
24 


25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 


31 
32 


33 
34 
35 


36 
37 
38 


39 
40 


41 
42 
43 


d4 
45 


4The figures for 1929 are subject to revision. ‘Excluding U-S. lines of Canadian National Telegraphs. 
SA pproximate. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—continued. 


1871. 


1881. 


1891. 


1901. 


1906. 


a | ee a | 


Post Office— 
Li pe Revenue seepree oar reraain n> 
Zi PE XPenc OUT escent < aetae meio 
3| Money orders issued............ 


Dominion Finance— 
Customs Revenue.............- 
Bxcisewnevenuersia a4.. ao. oe 
Total Ordinary Revenue....... 
Revenue per head 
Total Ordinary Expenditure.... 
Expenditure per head... : 
Total Disbursements........... 
Disbursements per head...... 
Gross: Debtst4cc onde ee 
ASSCUS & SRR AU ea RES 


Provincial Finance— 
Revenue, Ordinary, sige Ne ee 
15} Expenditure, Ordinary, Total.. 


Note Circulation— 
16 Bank INOGES:: = cle saree ae eee 


Chartered Banks— 
Capitaliapaid-upts jae eras 
ASSOUG ER, : Seieiontete eh Vee ae 
Liabilities to the public........ 
Deposits payable on demand... 
Deposits payable after notice... 


Total deposits?............- 


Savings Banks— 

Deposits in Post Office......... 
24| Deposits in Government Banks 
25} Deposits in Special Banks...... 


Loan Companies*— 
26 Assets. iinet BO «ces. as Sea 


Trust Companies— 
29| Shareholders’ assets............ 
30} Trust funds, liabilities.......... 


a Dominion Fi re Insurance— 


Provincial Fire Insurance— 
a Amount at risk, Dec. 31........ 


Dominion Life Insurance— 
35| Amount at risk, Dec. 31........ 
36} Premium income for year...... 
Provincial Life Ins zrance— 
37| Amount at risk, Dec. 31........ 
38} Premium income for year...... 
Business Transacted— 
39} Bank clearings.... 


PBPRAAHAAHAAAHAAAAA 


ASA 


$ 
$ 


. Thousands of $ 


40| Bank debits....... Thousands of $ 
Education— 
Ali Enrolment syscktei bee aeons No 


42| Average daily attendance...... 
43| Number of teachers............ 
44| Total Public Expenditure... 


1 Average, 1869-1872. 


77,706,518 


-| 56,287,391 


803 , 637 
994, 876 
4,546,434 


11, 841, 105 
4, 295,945 
19, say see 


15, 623° 08 


4-4 
19, 293, 78 

5-48 
115, 492, 683 
37,786, 165 


6,090, 783! 
5, 180,872! 


20, 914, 637 


37,095,340 
125, 273, 631 
80, 250, 974 


2,497, 260 
2,072,037 
5, 766,712 


8,392, 464 
8,392, 464 
2,399, 136 


228 , 453, 784 
2,321,716 


45, 825, 935 
1,852,974 


803 , 000 
13,559 


1,344,970 
1,876, 658 
7,725,212 


18, 406, 092 
5,343, 022 
29, 635, 298 


6-83 
25,502,554 
5-88 
33, 796, 643 
7:79 


199, 861,537 
44,465,757 


155, 395, 780 


7,858, 698 
8,119,701 


28,516, 692 


59,534,977 
200, 613, 879 
127,176, 249 


94,346, 481 


6, 208 , 227 
9,628, 445 
7,685, 888 


73, 906, 638 
71,965,017 
13, 460, 268 


462, 210, 968 
3, 827,116 


103 , 290, 932 
3,094, 689 


‘891, 000 
18,016 


3 Including Building Societies and Trust Companies (1871-1911). 


revision. 5 As at June 30. 


6 Active assets only. 


NOTE. 
In the foregoing Summary, the statistics of immigration, fisheries (1871-1916), trade, shipping, the 
Post Office, the public debt, revenue and expenditure and the Post Office and Government Savings Banks 


2,515, 823 
3,161,676 
12,478,178 


23,305,218 
6,914, 850 
38,579,311 


7-96 
36,343, 568 
7-50 
40,793, 208 
8-42 


289, 899, 230 
52,090, 199 


237,809,031 


10, 693,815 
11, 628, 353 


33, 061, 042 
16, 176, 3165 


60, 700, 697 
269,307,032 
187,332,325 


148, 396, 968 


21,738, 648 
17,661,378 
10, 982, 232 


125, 041, 146 
123,915, 704 
18, 482, 959 


3,421,192 
3,837,376 
17, 956, 258 


28, 293 , 930 
10,318, 266 
52,514, 701 


9-72 

46, 866, 368 
8-67 

57, 982, 866 
10-73 


354,732,433 
86, 252,429 


268, 480, 004 


14,074,991 
14, 146, 059 


50, 610, 205 
27, 898, 5095 


67,035, 615 
531,829,324 
420,003, 743 

95,169, 631 
221, 624, 664 


349,573,327 


39, 950, 813 
16,098, 144 
19, 125, 097 


158, 523,307 
158 , 523 , 307 
20,756,910 


5,993,343 
4,921,577 
37,355, 673 


46, 053,377 
14,010, 220 
80, 139,360 
12-99 
67,240, 641 
10-90 
83, 277, 642 
13-49 


392, 269, 680 
125, 226, 702 


267, 042,978 


23,027, 122 
21,169, 868 


70, 638, 870 
49,941, 4265 


91,035, 604 
878,512,076 
718, 790,553 
165, 144, 569 
381,778, 705 


605, 968, 513 


45, 736, 488 
16,174, 134 
27,399,194 


232,076,447 
232,076, 447 
23, 046, 194 


759, 602, 191)1,038,687,619| 1,443 ,902,244 


6, 168,716 


261,475,229 
8,417,702 


= 


580, 644 


993 , 000 
23,718 


9,650,348 


463, 769, 034 
15, 189, 854 


1,871, 062 


1,083 , 000 


669, 000 
27,126 


11,044, 925\ 


14, 687, 963 


656, 260, 900 
22,364, 456 


3,950,701 
1,173,009 


16,368, 244 


2 Including amounts deposited elsewhere than in Canada from 1901-1929. 


4 The figures for 1929. are subject to 
7 Included in Post Office savings banks. 
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1911. 


9, 146, 952 
7,954, 223 
70, 614, 862 


71,838, 089 
16, 869, 837 
117,780, 409 
16-34 
87,774,198 
12-18 


122,861, 250 

17-04 
474,941, 487 
134,899, 435 


240, 042, 052 


40, 706, 948 
38,144,511 


89, 982, 223 
99,921,354 


103, 009, 256 
1,303,131,260 
1,097,661,393 

30 -,801,755 

568,976,209 


980, 433, 788 


1916. 


XXXIll 


1921. 


18,858, 410 
16,009, 139 
94, 469, 871 


98 , 649, 409 
22,428, 492 
172, 147, 838 
21-42 
130,350,727 
16-22 


339, 702, 502 

42-27 
936, 987, 802 
321,831,631 


615,156,171 


50,015,795 
53, 826, 219 


126, 691, 913 
176, 816, 006 


112, 175,353 


26,331,119 
24, 661, 262 
173 , 523,322 


163, 266, 804 
37, 118,367 

434,386, 537 
49-64 

361, 118,145 


- 41-09 
528 , 283, 199 
60-11 


2,902,482,117|2,818,066,523 |2,768,779,1 


28,581,993 
29, 873, 802 
163,519,320 


108, 146, 871 
38, 603, 489 
396, 834, 479 
37-93 
318,891,901 
34-4 


351, 169, 803 
37-89 


31,024, 464 
30,499, 686 
177, 840, 231 


127,355, 143 

42,923,549 

380, 745, 506 
40-78 

320, 660, 479 
34 


“15 
355, 186, 423 
3 


1927. 


29,378, 697 
31.007, 698 
188, 219,777 


141, 968, 678 
48,513,160 

398, 695,776 
42-07 

319, 548,173 
33:57 


358,556, 751 
3 


1928. 


30,529, 155 
32,379, 196 
200,773, 403 


156, 985,818 

57,400,898 

422,717, 983 

44-49 

336, 167,961 

34-81 

378, 658, 440 
39 


1929.4 


31,170,904 
33,483, 058 
203 , 129, 237 


187, 206, 332 
63, 684, 954 
455, 463, 874 
46-97 

350, 952,924 
5-82 


35-8 
388, 805, 953 
38-62 


7-67 21 
84|2,726,298,717|2,677,137,243 |2,647,033,973|12 
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561,603,1335| 400,628,8375| 379,048,0858) 378,464,3476| 380,287,0105| 421,529,2685|13 
2,340,878,984|2,417,437,686/2,389,731,099 |2,347,834,370!2,296,850,233|2,225,504,705 


102, 030, 458 
102,569,515 


132,398, 729 
136, 648; 242 


194,621,710) 165,235,168 
271,531,162} 212,681,059 


129,096,339) 118,831,327 


146, 450, 904 
144, 183,178 


168, 885, 995 
190, 004, 824 


116, 638, 254 


1,839,286,709|2,841,782,079/2,789,619,061/2,864,019,213 


1,596,905 ,337 
48,717, 78! 
780, 842,383 


2,556,454,190 
551,914,643 
1,289,347 ,063 


2,532,831,231 
53° 189,578 
1,269 ,542,584 


2,604 ,601,786 
55 322 9°5 
1,340,559,021 


156,845,780) 168,109,505) 18',598,.024|14 
152,211,883] 165,583,910) 177,542, 192)15 


172, 100, 763 
184,898, 003 


121, 666,774 
3,029,680,616 
2,758,325,545 

596,069,097 
1,399,062,201 


176,716,979) 178,291, 030|16 
201,171,816) 204,381, 409|17 


122,839,879] 137,269, 085/18 


3,323,163,195/3,528 ,468,027/19 
3,044,742,165/3,215,503,098|20 


6/2, 67,295 


696,387,: 81 


21 


1,496,608,451|1,479,870,058 |22 


1,418,035,429 


43,330,579 
14, 673, 752 
34,770,386 


389, 701, 988 
389, 701, 988 
33, 742,513 


40, 008, 418 
13,519, 855 
40,405, 037 


70, 872, 297 
70,872,297 
8, 987,720 


7,826, 943 
47,162, 220 


2,,264,586,736 


29,010, 619 
10, 150, 189 
58,576,775 


96, 698, 810 
95, 281, 122 
15, 868, 926 


10, 237, 930 
87,811, 965 


2,279,868 ,346/3,720,058 ,236/6,020,513 832 


20,575, 255 


27,783 , 852 


849, 915, 678 
3,902, 504 


950, 220, 771/1,422,179,632/2,934,843 848 


31, 619, 626 


7,346,381 


1,356, 879 
870,801 
40,516 
37,971,374 


48,093, 105 


348, 097, 229 
5,311,003 


10,315,853 


1,622,351 


2,221,160,611 


24, 662, 060 
8, 949, 073 
65, 837, 254 


110, 638, 667 
109,527,773 
18.660, 122 


12,453, 916 
147,317, 841 


2,277,192,043 


24, 035, 669 
8,794,875 
67, 241,344 


120,321,095 
119, 445,317 
21,316, 150 


13,195, 277 
157, 756, 647 


2,415, 132,261 


23, 402,337 
8,519, 706 
69,940,351 


134, 669, 734 
134, 492,018 
27,019,323 


13 , 682, 713 
183 , 504, 814 


2,610,594 , 865 


23, 463, 210 
7,640,566 


2,696,747,857 


28,319, 770 


23 
24 


72,695,422} 70,809, 603|25 


134, 793,527 
134, 633,354 
30, 671, 257 


14, 766, 284 
226, 760, 909 


7,583 ,297,679/|8,051,444 ,136/8,287,732,956|8,869,512,819 


135, 366, 031 
131, 712, 686 
£9, 618,719 


14, 63 ., 814 
£66,454, 5 iC 


9,434 ,458,377 


26 
27 
28 


2 
30 


31 


47,312,564] 51,040,075) 52,595,923) 51,375,639] 54,826,838) 56,110,573)32 
1,269,764,435|1,215,135,191)1,286,255,476)1,110,596,830|1,277,158,461 — |33 
5,545,549} 5,717,880} 6,068,701} 5,314,189) 5,488,959 — |34 
4,159,019,848/4,610,196,334|5,044,408,834/5,607,645,623)6,157,308,010|35 

99,015,081} 145,480,207] 160,746,413] 174,731,364) 192,945,783) 210,730, 802/36 
222,871,178} 168,703,528] 147,821,972} 184,975,573} 199, 141,946 — |37 
4,389,008} 4,810,012} 3,991,126] 4,881,297) 5,088,513 — |38 
16,811,287} 16,761,512) 17,715,099) 20,568,437} 24,554,938) 25,105, 188/39 
— | 28,126,06:] 30,358,034) 36,093,503] 43,476,959] 46,670, 482/40 
1,869,643} 2,034,080} 2,063,498} 2,095,375) 2,342,391 = ae 
1,335,454] 1,524,665} 1,547,992) 1,582,334) 1,614,915 - |42 
56, 607 62,394 63, 840 , 004 67,861 — |43 
112,976,543! 121,034,234! 122,701,259! 125,876,375! 128,890, 836 - |44 


relate to the fiscal years ended June 30 up to 1906, and from then on to the years ended March 31. Agri- 
cultural, dairying, fisheries (1922-26), mineral, manufacturing, banking, insurance, loan and trust companies 
statistics relate to the calendar years and railway statistics to the years ended June 30, 1871-1916, and to 


the calendar years 1921 and 1924-1928. 
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Canal statistics are those of the navigation seasons. _ 
statistics relate to the fiscal years for Government lines and to the calendar years for other lines. 


The telegraph 


P, 372. 
P. 373. 


P 375, 


XXX1V 


ERRATA. 


Table 10, item 1, line 3, delete “in generating municipalities”’. 


Table 12. Add footnotz—*Includes also reserves for Bonnechére storage 
and insurance. 


Table 15, item 5, ““Horse-power supplied, 1925” should read 5,527. Item 
9, ‘Capital invested, total, 1925, should read $2,685,515 


CHAPTER I.—PHYSIOGRAPHY. 
PART I.—GEOGRAPHICAL FEATURES. 


Situation.—The Dominion of Canada comprises the whole northern half of 
the North American continent except the United States territory of Alaska, and 
Labrador, a part of the colony of Newfoundland. It is bounded on the west by the 
Pacific ocean and Alaska; on the south by the 49th parallel, the Great Lakes, the 
St. Lawrence river and additional lines set out by the Ashburton Treaty, signed 
Aug. 9, 1842; and on the east by the Atlantic ocean, the gulf of St. Lawrence, the 
territory of the Coast of Labrador, as defined by the award of the Privy Council, 
Mar. 1, 1927, and Davis strait. As regards the far north, Canada includes all the 
lands in the area bounded on the east by a line passing midway between Greenland 
and Baffin, Devon and Ellesmere islands to the 60th meridian of longitude, follow- 
ing this longitude to the pole, and on the west by the 141st meridian of longitude, 
following this longitude to the pole. The southernmost point is Middle island in 
lake Erie, in north latitude 41° 41’, while from east to west the Dominion extends 
from about west longitude 57°—at the southernmost point of the boundary with 
Labrador—to west longitude 141°, the boundary with Alaska. Canadian territory 
thus extends over 84° of longitude and 48° of latitude. 


Area.—The area of the Dominion (as revised on the basis of the results of 
recent explorations in the north) is 3,684,723 square miles, a figure which may be 
compared with that of 3,743,529 square miles for the United States and its dependent 
territories, 3,776,700 the total area of Europe, 2,974,581 the total area of Australia, 
4,277,170 the total area of China inclusive of dependencies, 3,275,510 the area of 
Brazil, 1,802,577 the area of India, 121,633 the area of the British Isles and 13,491,977 
the area of the British Empire. By comparison with the last two figures, Canada 
is seen to be over 30 times as large as the British Isles and to comprise over 27 p.c. 
of the total area of the British Empire. 


Political Subdivisions.—Canada is divided from east to west into the follow- 
ing provinces:—the Atlantic Maritime Provinces of Prince Edward Island, Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick, all three comparatively small in area; Quebec, covering 
a strip south of the St. Lawrence and the whole territory north of the St. Lawrence 
and east of the Ottawa to Hudson strait, less the territory of the Coast of Labrador; 
Ontario, extending northward from the Great Lakes to Hudson bay; Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, the provinces of the interior continental plain, extend- 
ing from 49° to 60° north latitude; and British Columbia, the province of the western 
mountain and Pacific coast region, also extending from 49° to 60°. North of the 
60th parallel of latitude, the country is divided into the Yukon Territory and the 
Northwest Territories, the latter area composed of the provisional districts of 
Mackenzie, Keewatin and Franklin. In actual area, the three Maritime Provinces, 
covering a total land area of 50,637 square miles, make up but 1-4 p.c. of the total 
land area of the country. Quebec, the largest in area of all the provinces, covers 
16-3 p.c. of the country’s aggregate land area. Ontario constitutes 10-2 p.c., 
Manitoba 6-4 p.c., Saskatchewan 6-8 p.c., Alberta 7-1 p.c., British Columbia 10-0 
p.c., the Yukon Territory 5-9 p.c., and the provisional districts of Franklin 15-6 
p.c., Keewatin 6-2 p.c., and Mackenzie 14-1 p.c. (see Table 1, p. 5). 
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Prince Edward Island.—This, the smallest province of the Dominion, lies at 
the south of the gulf of St. Lawrence and is separated from the mainland of the 
continent by Northumberland strait. It is 150 miles in length and varies from 4 
miles to 30 in width, covering an area of 2,184 square miles, some 200 square miles 
more than the state of Delaware and slightly more than half the area of the island 
of Jamaica in the British West Indies. Its rich red soil and red sandstone forma- 
tions make up a distinctive and even topography, no point in the island attaining a 
greater altitude than 390 feet above sea level. A climate tempered by the surround- 
ing waters of the gulf and yet free from the rigours of Atlantic storms, combined 
with numerous rivers, sheltered harbours and rolling plains, offers great induce- 
ments to the pursuit of agriculture and of fishing. ‘The province is noted for its 
relative predominance in the fox-farming industry, its lobster canneries, and its 
production of oats and potatoes. 


Nova Scotia.—The province of Nova Scotia is 386 miles in length by from 50 
to 100 miles in width, a long and rather narrow strip of land lying parallel to the 
Maine and New Brunswick coast and joined to the latter by the isthmus of Chig- 
necto. It includes at the north the island of Cape Breton, which is separated from 
the mainland by the strait of Canso. The total area of the province is 21,428 square 
miles, a little over 2,000 square miles less than the combined area of Belgium and 
Holland. Cape Breton island, at the mouth of the gulf of St. Lawrence and sheltering 
Prince Edward Island from the Atlantic, is roughly 100 miles in length with an 
extreme breadth of 87 miles, its area of 3,120 square miles enclosing the salt water 
lakes of Bras d’Or, connected with the sea at the north by two natural channels 
and at the south by the St. Peters ship canal. The ridge of mountainous country 
running through the centre of the Nova Scotia mainland divides it roughly into 
two slopes, that facing the Atlantic being generally rocky, barren and open to the 
sweep of Atlantic storms, while the other, facing the bay of Fundy and the gulf of 
St. Lawrence, consists for the most part of fertile arable plains and river valleys, 
and is noted for its general farming and fruit farming districts. The Atlantic coast 
is deeply indented with numerous excellent harbours. 


New Brunswick.—With a total area of 27,985 square miles, New Brunswick 
may be compared to Scotland with its area of 30,405 square miles. ‘The conform- 
ation of the province is also rather similar to that of Scotland, for the country, 
although not mountainous, is diversified by the occurrence of a great number of 
low hills and valleys. While New Brunswick is essentiaily a part of the mainland, 
the bay of Chaleur at the north, the gulf of St. Lawrence and Northumberland 
strait at the east, the bay of Fundy at the south and Passamaquoddy bay at the 
southwest, provide the province with a very extensive sea coast. Although larger in 
area than Nova Scotia, New Brunswick does not cover as many degrees of latitude, 
its most southern point being a little south of 45° north latitude and its most northern 
a little north of 48°, while Nova Scotia extends roughly from the 48rd to the 47th 
parallel. To its southwest is a group of islands belonging to the province, the most 
important of which ace Grand Manan, Campobello, and the West Isles. The soil 
of these islands, similar to much of that on the mainland, is generally fertile, but only 
a small proportion of it is under cultivation. New Brunswick has been called the 
best watered country in the world ; numerous rivers provide access to extensive 
lumbering areas in its interior and to many of the most attractive hunting and fishing 
resorts in the Dominion. ; 


Quebec.—Quebec might with considerable accuracy be included among the 
Maritime Provinces, for the gulf of St. Lawrence is really a part of the Atlantic, 
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while salt water washes the coasts of the province for many miles on its northern 
and western borders. Besides including a narrow strip of land between the St. 
Lawrence and the international and New Brunswick boundaries, Quebec extends 
northward from the St. Lawrence and Ottawa rivers to Labrador and Hudson 
strait, covering over 17° of latitude and an area of 594,484 square miles. The 
combined areas of France, Germany and Spain are some 5,000 square miles less 
than the area of Quebec. Apart from its importance as the threshold of Canada and 
the gateway through which ocean vessels must. pass on their way to the interior of 
the continent, Quebec is also noted for its natural resources. The untold timber 
limits of its northern areas form the basis for a great pulp and paper industry of the 
present and the future. Its rivers, many of them as yet comparatively unknown, 
may be harnessed to supply over one-third of the electric power available in Canada. 
Its mineral deposits, particularly those of asbestos, have long been known for their 
quality and extent, while promising discoveries of copper and gold deposits have 
recently been made in Rouyn and the neighbouring townships in the western part of 
the province, and the fisheries of the St. Lawrence river and gulf are well known. 
Agriculturally, the climate and soil of the St. Lawrence shores and the plains of the 
Eastern Townships are eminently adapted to general farming operations. 


Ontario.—The province of Ontario is the section of the Dominion contained 
between the great international lakes and Hudson bay and between the western 
boundary of Quebec and the eastern limits of Manitoba. Its most southern point 
is in north latitude 41° 41’ and its most northern in north latitude 56° 48’. The 
total area comprised within its limits is 407,262 square miles, of which its water 
area of 49,300 square miles forms the unusually large percentage qf 12-1. The 
province is over 12,000 square miles greater in area than are France and Germany 
together, and when compared with the states to the south, Ontario is found to be 
almost equal in extent to the combined areas of the six New England states, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin. 
Many varieties of climate and soil are encountered, from the distinctively southern 
conditions found along the shores of lake Erie to the very different ones of Hudson 
and James bays. Ontario, of all the provinces of Canada, is the centre of the 
country’s manufacturing life, owing to its abundant water-power resources and its 
proximity to the coal fields of Pennsylvania, but the many natural resources of its 
rural districts are not on this account neglected. Mining in the Sudbury, Cobalt 
and Porcupine districts is a thriving industry, the nickel coming from the Sudbury 
field amounting to 90 p.c. of the world’s production, while most of the gold mined 
in Canada is found in the province. Fruit farming in the Niagara district and 
general farming throughout the entire central part of the province are carried on 
extensively under unusually favourable conditions, while timber and furs are among 
the most important products of more northern parts. 


Manitoba.—Manitoba, the most easterly of the prairie provinces, and also the 
oldest in point of settlement, extends roughly from a line joining the west coast of 
Hudson bay and the lake of the Woods to a line approximating closely to the 102nd 
meridian west from Greenwich. On the north and south it is bounded by the 60th 
and 49th parallels of latitude respectively. The total area of Manitoba is 251,832 
square miles—8,566 square miles greater than twice the total area of the British 
Isles. The province has been regarded as typically agricultural, its southern plains 
being specially. adapted to this form of industry. Its northern districts, however, 
with a topography very different from that of its prairies, are of importance in the 
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production of timber and also contain large mineral deposits, particularly of copper- 
gold ore. About three-fifths of the area of this province is underlain with the 
Precambrian rocks which have been found so rich in minerals in Northern Ontario 
and Quebec. 

Saskatchewan.—The central prairie province, contained within the western 
boundary of Manitoba, the 49th and 60th parallels of latitude, and the 110th meri- 
dian, covers an area of 251,700 square miles, but slightly less than that of Mani- 
toba, and greater by 5,000 square miles than the combined areas of the British 
Isles and Norway. ‘The country consists for the most part of open rolling prairie 
at an average altitude of 1,500 feet above sea-level, while in the north it assumes 
a more broken aspect, and is as yet but slightly developed. The climate is quite 
different from that of Eastern Canada, with less precipitation and perhaps slightly 
more severe features than are encountered in many other parts of the country, but 
is nevertheless most favourable to plant and animal growth. The northern districts 
are abundantly watered by lakes and rivers and are rich in timber resources. 


Alberta.—Lying between Saskatchewan on the east and the Rocky Mountains 
and the 120th meridian on the west, and bounded on the north and south by the 
Northwest Territories and the United States respectively, is the province of Alberta. 
Its area is slightly greater than that of Saskatchewan or Manitoba, comprising a 
total of 255,285 square miles, over 8,600 square miles greater than the combined 
areas of the British Isles and Norway. Formerly an almost exclusively ranching 
country, it has now become a great wheat-producing region, the frontier of the 
grain-growing area now approximating to the line of the foot-hills of the Rockies. 
Considerable ,coal and oil mining are carried on; lumbering is important in the > 
more mountainous western parts and in the north, while some ranching is still 
pursued in the less populous sections. ‘The climate of Alberta is a particularly 
pleasant one, cooler in summer than more eastern parts of the country and tempered 
in winter by the “Chinook” winds. 


British Columbia.—The province of British Columbia is in some respects the 
most favoured part of Canada. Within its boundaries are reproduced all the 
varied climates of the Dominion and almost every natural feature, while some of 
its climatic and geographical conditions are peculiar to the province. Extending 
from the Rockies to the Pacific and from the 49th to the 60th parallel of latitude, 
its limits contain an area of 355,855 square miles, about three times the area of 
Italy, slightly less than three times the area of the British Isles and but slightly 
less than the combined areas of the British Isles, Norway and Italy. The many 
islands of the Pacific coast, notably Vancouver island, with an area of about 13,500 
square miles, and the Queen Charlotte group, are included in the province and are 
noted for their temperate climate and abundant natural resources. The mines, 
timber limits, fisheries and agricultural resources of the province are remarkable 
for their quality and extent. 


Yukon and Northwest Territories—The vast area of 1,516,758 square miles is 
included within the boundaries of Canada’s northern subdivisions, the Yukon 
Territory and the three provisional districts of the Northwest Territories. This is 
over twelve times the area of the British Isles, nearly half the area of the United 
States, and more than the combined areas of the Argentine Republic and Chile in 
South America. Much of these northern regions is uninhabited, large areas of them 
even unexplored, but none the less they are of considerable potential economic value, 
owing to their possibilities in agricultural and pastoral production, to their mineral 
deposits, such as the Yukon gold fields, as well as to their forest resources and their furs, 
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Summary of Land and Water Area.—The total land and water area of the 


Dominion, together with its distribution into provinces and territories, is shown in 
Table 1. 


1.—Land and Water Area of Canada, by Provinces and_ Territories, as in 1929. 


Provinces. Land.! ’ Water.1 Total. 
PTINCOVE IC WALT SLAN CL certs eke str vice atire «emt ea epee tesla tte nti see 2,184 - 2,184 
INOS DS COLLET Set re ce at pouche.s, osecere clave A RIC eps yD wie rai sw patos caste 20, 743 685 21,428 
ING VS CUNSWWACHE BN Oy eas cis Cols. 5 alate ee toi Cg Oe eM coset acetone 27,710 275 27,985 
ROW OO ernie ete sate ole. cae al score spots nA RS EC MRO oleracea 571, 004 23, 430 594,434 
MORTAL TO weer Re si occ 5a 65 0 ERIS 8m ccc, CUI ReO Oa RG ME ERETIED Ee ATS sw ahe's « 357, 962 49,300 407 , 262 
VERT CO De Pore Social Slee oe Stars coh co chd te ence Ea SMe ee cles ale 224,777 27,055 251,832 
SESUISALHS) 85; 68 Se Se aR a I Md 237,975 13,725 251,700 
(AT CEUR MON MR mT cre cies Oliv ese ok cic nee ae TT MTOINNG Since cir bate 248, 800 6,485 255,285 
SEAGIG HCC OLN TINIE. ces.oss ec oss lene oe pate ck ae oi se: a cote nee 349,970 5, 885 355, 855 
On eens hati, 24 cartes. ORT Acer nam Ge On, ait Malone tt 205, 346 1,730 207,076 
Northwest Territories— 
TE (Pe Ni eg ee ao gM UM on TU cite tl Rag 546, 532 7,500 554,032 
SOB WELIN 5 c's ccd Sele 4 <8 en eA aire eee 218, 460 9,700 228,180 
IMQEKENZIC So ca cc Poe ee Ln neler es Pins Fr tocar i ea a 493,225 34,265 527,490 
TOCal: cic: Ae ere hein aie a ae Surana dees 3,504,688 180,035 3,684,723 


1 Approximate. 


The water area, as given above, is exclusive of Hudson bay, Ungava bay, the 
bay of Fundy, the gulf of St. Lawrence and all other tidal waters, excepting that 
portion of the river St. Lawrence which is between Pointe-des-Monts and the foot 
of lake St. Peter, in Quebec. 


Section 1.—Orography. 


The topographical features of the present surface of the North American 
continent admit of its division, in Canada, into several orographic provinces. 
The exposed surface of the old Precambrian continent forms one of the largest 
divisions and has been called the Canadian Shield, the Archean Peneplain and in 
its southern portion, the Laurentian Highland. The mountainous country of the 
west constitutes the Cordilleras, while the mountains of eastern United States, in 
their continuation across the border, form the Appalachian highland of Eastern 
Canada. The Great Plains, with various subdivisions, occupy the area between 
the mountainous area of the west and the great roughened surface of the Canadian 
Shield. The St. Lawrence Lowlands lie between the Laurentian and Appalachian 
Highlands. Within the borders of the Canadian Shield an area on the southern 
margin of Hudson bay has been referred to as the “clay belt”. It occupies a part 
of the basin that during the glacial period was submerged and covered with a coating 
of clay which smoothed over its inequalities and concealed most of the underlying 
rocks. Since its emergence the surface has been but slightly altered by drainage 
channels cut across it. 

Orographical maps of Eastern and Western Canada, showing elevations above 
sea-level, will be found on pages 6 and 8 of this volume. 


Canadian Shield.—The portion of the Precambrian continent whose 
exposed surface still forms a large part of Canada has an area of about two and 
a half million square miles. Its northern border crosses the Arctic archipelago and 
the eastern lies beyond Baffin island and Labrador and reaches the depressed area 
occupied by the St. Lawrence river, a short spur or point crossing this valley at the 
outlet of lake Ontario to join the Adirondack mountains in New York. The south- 
-ern boundary runs from the spur west to Georgian bay, skirts the north shore of 
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lake Huron and sweeps almost entirely around the ancient depressed area occupied 
by lake Superior. The western edge, from the lake of the Woods and lake Winnipeg, 
bears northwest to the western end of lake Athabaska, and passes through the 
basins occupied by Great Slave and Great Bear lakes, reaching the Arctic ocean 
east of the Mackenzie river delta. In detail, the surface features of the Canadian 
Shield are irregular; but, viewed broadly, it has the conformation of a great plain, 
depressed toward the centre and in the north and slightly elevated along the eastern 
and southern borders, where it presents a rather steép outward slope. The general 
elevation in the eastern portion is under 2,000 feet, and over the larger part of the 
plain is about 1,000 feet. The highest portion is along the northeastern margin,where’ 
it presents a steep face to the sea, rising to a maximum altitude of about 6,000 feet. 


Appalachian Region.—The continuation of the Green mountains of Vermont 
into Canada may be traced in the Notre Dame mountains, which approach the 
St. Lawrence below Quebec and, continuing with more easterly trend, form the 
highland of the Gaspé peninsula. Over a large part of the region, these hills hardly 
attain the dignity of mountains, but peaks rising 3,500 feet above the nearby coast 
are found in the Gaspé peninsula. The continuation of the White mountains of 
New Hampshire is found in the highlands of Maine and New Brunswick, the con- 
tinuity being shown quite plainly by the rock-folding and other evidences of the 
great earth movements which caused the topography. An additional ridge appar- 
ently forms the present province of Nova Scotia, and although the highlands of that 
province in few places rise to elevations greater than 1,500 feet, the rock structure 
indicates that it was a mountainous country at no very remote geological period. 


St. Lawrence Lowlands.—The southern interior of the continent consists of 
a plain of low relief, bordered on the east by the Appalachian mountains, on the 
west by the Cordilleran mountain systems, and on the north by the Laurentian 
plateau. This plain, in its Canadian portion, is known as the St. Lawrence Low- 
lands, and extends from a short distance below Quebec city to lake Huron, with a 
length of 600 miles and an area of 35,000 square miles. To the northeast it becomes 
reduced in width, and in the vicinity of Quebec is represented by a narrow plateau 
or shelf on each side of the St. Lawrence river.. The triangular area beyond, in 
which is the island of Anticosti, is structurally related to the central lowlands. 
The St. Lawrence Lowlands may be divided into three sections:—(1) the St. Lawrence 
river plain, separated from (2) the Eastern Ontario basin, by a point of crystalline 
rocks, and (3) the Ontario peninsula, a slightly more elevated plain whose eastern 
border is a steep escarpment, the eastern outcrop of a heavy limestone bed which 
underlies the western peninsula. 


Great Plains.—A great area, including many diverse features, lies to the east 
of the Cordilleras. The portion that is included under the term Great Plains 
extends from the southwestern edge of the ancient surface, forming the Canadian 
Shield, to the eastern edge of the mountainous region of the Cordilleras. In the 
belt traversed by the railway!lines a three-fold division into prairie steppes, rising 
one above the other, is clearly recognizable, though the divisions are not distinguish- 
able in the region farther north, to which the term prairie is not applicable. For the 
purpose of description, these three divisions are adopted, and a fourth is added for 
the broken hilly country of the foot-hills. The first or eastern division comprises 
the plain lying between the Canadian Shield and the plateau formed of Cretaceous 
sediments; the second extends from the edge of this plateau westward to the erosion 
remnants of former Tertiary deposits; and the third stretches from this line west- 
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MOUNTAIN PEAKS ) 


ward to the foot-hills. North of the prairie country these distinctions are less 
noticeable, and divisions two and three become merged into one. 

Cordilleran Region.—The western part of the American continent is more 
or less mountainous. The Andean chaia, which extends throughout the length 
of South America and broadens out in the United States and in Canada, has an 
average width of over 500 miles. This region, covering about 600,000 square 
miles in Canada, is the most elevated in the Dominion, many of the summits reach- 
ing heights of 10,000 feet, with occasional peaks over 13,000 feet above sea-level. 
The mountainous tract forming the Cordilleras can be divided broadly into three 
parallel bands; a series of plateaus and mountains, comprised in the Columbia, 
Interior, Cassiar, and Yukon systems, forming the central part, referred to as the 
Central Belt; another series of parallel ridges east of the central plateaus, formed 
of fault rocks and folds and: including the Rocky and Arctic systems, known as the 
HKastern Belt; and a third division between the plateau country and the Pacific, 
composed of the Pacific and Insular systems, called the Western Belt. 

Following is a list of the principal named Canadian Cordilleran peaks exceeding 
11,000 feet in elevation :— 


Mountain Peaks. Elevation. N. Lat. W. Long. Range. 
Ailberta— ft. : Mi S “ 
PIDCECAE ORE TSG «56; is con ee aa ds 11, 874 52 14 117 36 Rocky Mts. 
Alexandralyn pee ci renia: cbs ele eG: ath od 51 59 ALT: 12 3 
AS SUTTUSOINO SPP hy. cen asad se eucit! ers 11,870 50 56 115 42 se 
PCH AT IASICAR ARO ic Goa ee ee eee eas 11, 452 52 07 117 11 
LOSE cia |S Ey ee ae een er 11,000 52 06 116 55 tis 
OMIT eh cice de eek ¥ atictalnelsleeca « 12,294 52 09 117 27 ee 
JOYS eiveoe gat R <p eis Be Ce 11,235 at 18 116 15 s¢ 
TOTES TGRS 5 RR nee Ie 11,060 52 19 ha 00 « 
OTWES tee ar hee cere eee 11, 902 wal 48 116 56 ef 
TRAP eg ee oles BRO he ne 11,026 52 33 117 54 f 
HISCLOM A ee ee cere ten: i 135 51 34 116 15 ss 
Piningabectarns. See u). iat ieee ase 11,457 51 20 116 17 3 
Akeprell Ge, See ae ane eae 11,316 50 32 115 12 “4 
ESS MUCIWATCLtes. ese ee ne ek 11,400 52 10 117 30 “s 
Ketehonern step rak 33 haicis Shien drone is 11,500 52 13 nfl 19 $ 
NE Vie Wen Ge REND Ros Centar nate nate o «a 11,495 51 58 117 06 e 
ATOLL OV AN Ie Ae Ae eG St he ALG 11, 230 51 22 116 17 ie 
ROE LOH GL RI Cte Bia inte e eis ds Fi’ 11,150 50 52 115 39 
SiEMDOUPTAS wea eet ie on keees o 11,174 50 = 48 5 20 e 
SNOWED O IO Lid. Lu) Mee wie aise ees ds 11,3490 52 11 117 19 
SHC ea Ne ene iy einen eis 11,320 52 15 pia bes 29 aie 
Temple... Nene cite ote ated ciers 2808 11, 636 51 pai 116 15 F 
Mie Wiredignurs G2 veces. tt Jes Less tele 5213 172 “ 
MATE asta foarte ee eR Ere er 11,365 5t 23 j16 18 < 
AVA torts ne pet ed psec odin 5, AAS 11,000 51 58 116 45 S 
Viirorol Ucn Soaps Se Ome 2 nee ba ae en a 11,170 52 18 117 25 as 
British Columbia— 
SESE, A OR DE ORE Me eo ers Sanne 11,000 54 00 120 15 Rocky Mts. 
IST VCGt ne ene Gad ead: 11,507 52 03 ji7 20 % 
Clemenceau..... Pe on 1 es eek ehh ws i) 12,001 - - - - iy 
Gowler een Conny son 11,500 De 26 119 26 sf 
Delphinen wens, ie eeah beeen es oe 11,076 50 28 116 25 Selkirk Mts. 
Man weather aces. 02 ae sc Secus « ode ies 15,300 58 54 137 31 St. Elias Mts. 
BIATHIARY Poche okt Anon es cok eee 11,342 50 29 116 27 Selkirk Mts. 
GlOOGSiret te. aici. bi smatucdeisis » Savive 11,676 51 12 116 24 Rocky Mts. 
Haslorosmrria tee amen ie rear ee 11,113 51 03 117 25 Selkirk Mts. 
PEL ITIDOL SAea he eee ea es eae 11,051 51 22 116 18 ae 
“Soe SCs shierph gy Hore tapi einer ome eens eta ees ft i7, 50 24 116 BY Rocky Mts. 
INEM COLLE er ae tee as 11,226 50 36 115 24 se 
Resplendentst wat. east ase oe 11,249 53 05 119 7 se 
EL OISSOT NE eee Rae tad eR ee ee Pe ED 12,972 53 07 119 08 oe 
PRO LATE ad tthe cae TA Oab a tie ae 12,860 58 59 137 30 St. Elias Mts. 
Sel Valter ren Ghat? cits vo 8 ore a eA 11,013 51 09 117 24 Selkirk Mts. 
MIPALOXANGOrest Wh ool os scenes mee ane 11,000 54 00 120 15 Rocky Mts. 
SiO MIMONG Tee ese esl ole 2k Sal Oa eee 11,590 51 39 117 52 Selkirk Mts. 
Menowerelmet ik sa soe ccs doe. ce Son hee 11,160 51 1i 116 20 Rocky Mts. 
Winitehorn sen cies a feo. onus eoeeee eas 11,101 53 08 119 16 s 


1 These peaks are on the interprovincial boundary between Alberta and British Columbia. 
2 These peaks are on the international boundary between British Columbia and Alaska. 
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Mountain Peaks. Elevation. N. Lat. W. Long. Range. 
Yukon!— ft. $ u : 4 

WAV OP StOnOmr res aee watticriek: cae ateles at eee 14,500 60 2 139 02 St. Elias Mts. 
[A UPTISTA ee eittes pete tcbrat Oey one N ele 14,070 60 18 140 28 a 

ROSIE crit cee tet EM ERAS OE BL un esis 60 19 140 31 s 
Leto ee) Cause yi ak a Selle ENR Ur boeaie d 12,7625 60 38 139 47 i: 
Con kare yates. 325. See ate ane 13,760 60 10 139 59 3 
CAT tee GPSS A i's tee Ul ciate eee 13,250 - - - - Os 
Elia sar Clit te, steetere erode sienne eretete © cremate 14, 950 61 16 140 53 - 
JeMUNOLCC tar ee ere de oss cea elas Someone 11,700 69 26 140 43 - 
WRAMGPMOO NEM oc aicects vince ha viha cet eed 17,130 60 35 140 39 “ 
ROR ATP Meee tet AS. SHO oe, dns See ae 19,850 60 35 140 21 Hh 
NGUCOIN Ace eis cicero bicak scion eye sine ee ieee 17,150 61 O1 140 28 - 
WEAISS DIS Sree sd cc oe ceed ctae weetche fee 12,150 60 19 140 34 ie 
TOUGH EDC SOME, ASME gee eerie be 14, 400 60 36 140 13 ee 
ING APT 8d See Sen Bars: 3 Bye tou il 60 19 140 52 e 
St lias See Beek Eats. Be 18,008 60 18 140 57 es 
SEL See ce aed Woes cha AMICRE Te IMR eget 16,644 61 06 140 19 ts 
Stricklandys tac! MAR eas tees dese 13,818 61 14 140 45 ss 
VANCOUVELS.. hin cekieeen sy tier oe tion: 15, 696 60 21 139 42 s 
Walesa kame versiay caverta terete Bon muaepe ea eaves 14,498 61 00 140 0 i 
WOO Cay. Rati he a deer. fy ta piee tees wee 15, 885 61 14 140 31 “ 


1 These peaks are on or near the Yukon-Alaska boundary. 

Norr.—The highest mountain east of the Rockies, with the exception of the Torngats in Labrador, 
peaks cf which exceed 6,000 feet, is Tabletop mcuntain (recently re-named Mount Jacques Cartier by the 
Geographie Board of Canada) in N. lat. 48° 59’, W. long. 65° 56’, Gaspé district, Quebec, the summit of 
which is 4,350 feet above sea level. 


Section 2.—Rivers and Lakes. 


General.—The waterways of Canada constitute not only one of its most 
remarkable geographic features, but one of the most vital elements of its national 
existence. ‘The water area of 180,035 square miles is unusually large, constituting 
almost 5 p.c. of the total area of the country, whereas the water area of the United 
States forms but slightly more than 13 p.c. of its area. The Great Lakes, with 
the St. Lawrence river, form the most important system of waterways on the conti- 
nent and one of the most notable fresh water transportation routes in the world. 
Their value in facilitating the cheap and speedy shipment of grain from the Prairie 
Provinces cannot be overestimated. These lakes never freeze over, but usually 
most of their harbours are closed by ice about the middle of December and remain 
frozen over until the end of March or the beginning of April. 

Drainage Basins.—The great drainage basins of Canada are the Atlantic 
(524,900 square miles), the Hudson bay (1,486,000 square miles), the Arctic (1,290,- 
000 square miles), the Pacifie (387,300 square miles) and the gulf of Mexico (12,365 
square miles). Table 2 indicates the drainage areas of the more important rivers. 


2.-—Drainage Basins of Canada. 


Nore.—Owing to overlapping and to the fact that minor basins are omitted, the totals of each drainage 
basin do not represent an addition of the drainage areas as given. Tributaries and sub-tributaries are indi- 
cated by indentation of the names. The Gulf of Mexico basin is that part of the southern area of the Prairie 
Provinces drained by the Missouri and Mississippi rivers and their tributaries. 


: i Area : : Area 
Drainage Basins. Destiod: Drainage Basins. Thea. 
sq. miles sq. miles 
Atiantie Basin. Hudson Bay Basin. ’ i 

Mirani clit e pees toe pres steer cea yorckens ook 5iA00 lwISoksoak Gi 6. horses cease Se eeenraee es 62,400 
Stole Mas. eee eer eckie atrt oes 21 SOOM AG COLES Wer area tate ce ene. ee 20, 000 
or raal Dich wa wel \Sontsetoee oc ac aie ad aR Oren Gakitic BEG), FOO FO Tee beste ht. oe ee, haere, cee ee renee 26,300 
SAP UETIALV a7 miei eee ara Gedo c sisls.Sieks 30) GOO ge  EvaS ULI Fall tre hte ee cero ney one eee 25,500 
Ste Mauricotpeeys wn Bias deme cei TOS DOO MRD OLE Hs seccseie os heats eres cou ee eee 15,700 
BSOnCH fan fi teks « cxtelate ts oaieln sets 8 C00nwenoadbacks a, see. .<cse ee meee “9,800 
INTIS ORs erte cin Lie Sis cetera: C00 A iMNiOtba Wray: wsedence..s ss scutes Sale emcee are 29,800 
Ottawa: Gar. Ree neste we 56; G00 «eVioose Ae... ois. ..Jeg os be re in ee ene 42,100 
CG LACVTE. Oe. be. aie ocho, sae 3,500 ADIL. © Or. Geis a eo oe te eT ee 11,300 
Gatineail..te: ae eaiode lone 9,100 IMissinaibiy. at0 ocsocpche Gee te ee 10, 600 
SS Albany if Ske Sic one roe ce ee ree 59,800 
Totalon 40 ee ese 524,990 Krenoga mii. sces pice can eee 20, 700 


Attawapiskat) Vee cates fe een eee 18, 700 
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2.—Drainage Basins of Canada—concluded. 


Drainage Basins. orate Drainage Basins. Pia g 
Hudson Bay Basin—concluded. sq. miles. Pacific Basin—concluded. sq. miles. 
SAMI WES Sooper Re Ok Ba RE aI ERP eR Dw TOO MASEL Ie a 3 ole felch ae tele oeeularreesyn 20,300 
SENT SET dior uae Gh Re DAR OR Oe oe OEE ane 38,600 || Nass....... Bo pte AIAG REE TOO aot 7,400 
LAV OS te. Same ss ee MOTE aS I DSROOU I SKGONG ct, . «scot eA Ee laden eeeei 19,300 
TCE SMES ee ee oars foe -Sy bid bietetal cla ven BNC SME PHSOI Cm sco Slee sh 1a olovene Gemers o widie'e se wi Oise 91,700 
WANED CR eete meri aar ele svle'e owvcine emer 44,000 HOMO SON si xtra ine, Gessiee Mi hels Melek 21,800 
USS rp anna cece: Claes aac oe 26, 600 EN OCHO) Aird sau n-voereetna te reyasuealsely 15,700 
ERE Mer pene st er Gicachckca. sue bioentaalere rela ae See 63, 400 blaclkratern s.cuapiencs poadaos ieee 5, 600 
PASTS OULO ISS «/8.h st narrercrexadonnv ae aS 52, 600 Quesnel shes, ih ances nae 4,500 
SaSkatOnewvan Prec <aiccs ocuaciccramreyete 158, 800 ln Cobia e555 sae oka ae Ce eae 7,500 
North Saskatchewan............- AMMO Olina Dia: guise aetses de < oh ere tetas a 39,300 
South Saskatchewan.............. 65, 500 ES OOLETA WE Se ciein ed es ae nae. ate 15,500 
Red. Deer : Sy nen sacs 18,300 QC AMA ATAU: secs Spams ates tin» Beeiote, ey eee 6, 000 
Lc\O Ny gee PON epee Beste eae ke ee AG 11,100 SOUCLE I, eRe elo ctn ke Macrae Buon 3,160 
OILY eid ens PAINS SE nis it tee Oe 8,900 Pendvd Oreille... j gyi. veacnicsaaeseGes 1,190 
ROUPC ATS cuca os sarees eemsen sues 115,500 aa er 
CAVES REA eet tnateee to. eh ae 32,700 MT Gbal Oise eet do hiete ere 387,309 
DMV Gs aire ui tes atte iy aS a 58,500 
Totales eee at be dient. 1,486,000 Arctic Basin. 
TS ACE re eoterorr arate Sohne eaten tee aes 47,500 
Pacific Basin. (GOPpPer MING eee wees es ae Site sce oe 29,100 
Me Kenge. itneataka at are au tue se ae 682, 000 
RV Atk One pte een eee sok s lee need, ee 145, 800 IDV h eel eRe aval ie ia ane ese ees eA e 100,700 
IPORGUP ING pete toe ee is gs =< aes 24, 600 15 GRAS WA Se ee SOE RRR SPA Cee 25,700 
Stewabi weet seks. oes. ee b obels 21,900 MOA CO Loon fein ao ao os Orit 117,100 
POU aan ER i esl ak ans oun ie Bank 21,300 PA CHAD AG sa bd bey, ic te icles, « geste ce seo eee 58,900 
LiGWESMe EF bicltiioe. Wh taiaglegidd. 35,100 | ee 
Wiiteaerorces 2 fa. sos. catty haboanads. 15,000 Total ere oe decie noe ee 1,290,000 
Alsek si... <i: 13) jee OPI pang oe 11, 260 
HOPI 2s coda salle Og AME ORE eae oa 7,600 Gulf of Mexico Basim.............. 12,365 


The St. Lawrence River System.—Most important of the lakes and rivers of 
Canada is the chain of the Great Lakes with their connecting rivers, the St. Law- 
rence river and its tributaries. ‘This chain is called the St. Lawrence River system. 
The Great Lakes, separating the province of Ontario from the United States and 
connected by a series of canals with the St. Lawrence river, allow vessels drawing 
not over 14 feet of water to proceed from the Atlantic ocean to the interior of the 
Dominion as far as Fort William and Port Arthur, twin cities situated on lake 
Superior, practically half way across the continent. 


Other River Systems.—Apart from the St. Lawrence, the great waterway of 
the eastern half of the Dominion, other systems also merit some attention. The 
Saskatchewan river, for example, flowing eastward from the Rocky mountains to 
lake Winnipeg and thence northward by the Nelson river into Hudson bay, drains 
a great part of the plains of the western provinces. In the north, the Mackenzie 
river, with its tributaries the Slave, Liard, Athabaska and Peace rivers, follows 
the northerly slope of the Great Plain and empties into the Arctic ocean, its waters 
having traversed in all a distance of 2,525 miles. The Yukon river, after draining 
a great part of the Yukon Territory, flows northward through Alaska into the 
Behring sea after a course of 1,765 miles. The Fraser, Columbia, Skeena and 
_ Stikine rivers flow into the Pacific ocean after draining the western slopes of the 
mountains of British Columbia. Table 3 gives the lengths of the principal rivers 
with their tributaries, classified according to the course taken by their waters. 


\ 
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3.—Lengths of Principal Rivers and Tributaries in Canada. 


Nore.—In this table the tributaries and sub-tributaries are indicated by indentation of the names. 
Thus the Ottawa and other rivers are shown as tributary to the St. Lawrence, and the Gatineau and other 


rivers as tributary to the Ottawa. 


Rivers. 


Flowing into the Atlantic Ocean. 
TROMISING | 5.5.4 sersisie's etnieioan nieuinawioisias «etek 


S Cond ON & ct tertaverctecsleneceserereecterietacforcheievento teks 
MiP aTMI CHU e. crd.pororscdeotial ierciaieeettea steer ke 
St. Lawrence (to head of St. Louis, Minn.). 
Manikuacaniey (tiv cccdaiccste ee ee ee 
OUEAE OO essislavensis oe ccksctehore ouueamniona shat 


Saguenay (to head of Peribonka)........ 
IPGri DOMKA sea ice ecacier.'cesiomen oe Oe ieee 
IMISCASSIN tec yat oe as iate ss aineteiee mers Hee 
Ashuapmuchtianver . see eee ae 

Chaudiére Beta ti sie 1k Fi ccc SE ees cae 


Mattawan shicc a celcscnan eee ee: 
SteWrancigeee np Wt sete eee el ockot eae 
MRICHELIGURRR IOS ok het eel naan eres 


du Liayen anche 4 Wa Si Pahl eyes Sct a Re 
Gatineau. cae chi ro Ree en ens 
Wonlonzes sh. a eh Slee CE es 
Dumoine. . igs a sciatic hen och site Sekt sens veee eat 


Masten RO SO Ee SES COM Gute tohs 
IMadawaskan sc. .a: cpa its oe teers 
POta Wawa crsset ne hie cane ter inne 
Molina Rust 2h) taeh seth: 8a heater 


French (to head of Sturgeon)............ 

Sturwoon beck mis. 2o cake heeled aeeeos be 
SANS ako sus n canhen yon hee eee eee 
NTISSISSA OT RHee fh lh) Kier ee ata ee eee 
ORSON is oui east Se niles mack ene kee ic Sete 


TLay CS eee eee ne ae gta a ek Ons Bey ite 
Nelson (to lake Winnipeg)............ Mees 
Nelson (to head of Bow)................-. 
Red (to head of lake Traverse).......... 
Red (to head of Sheyenne).............. 
ASSINIDOINGs ee ey By! So kiccce ah cece 
DOULISMeem Renae Cee ca onl pene 
QutAppoall ec see iaaegt obits sasiless ccolantens 
Winnipeg (to head of Firesteel).......... 
Eng isha eee ee Re de as! 
Saskatchewan (to head of Bow)......... 


North ame iuelies SA ERI ae te 


CC 


ee 


ee 


ee cere ese eee ee eenesesesreeseereseeess 


See eer eestor esos eo eer esses ereesreereonse 


Rivers. 


Flowing into Hudson Bay—concluded. 


Attawapiskat Jone <n emioc sce ielctae eee 
Albany (to head of Cat river).............- 
Moose (to head of Mattagami)............. 
Maittagamii os. sc swemtaneelicn ee eeeine 
PADDIGTDI wis acsrieydisieia lore scrominets © « Ones ea 


Nottaway (to head of Waswanipi).......... 

IWASWANIDI. c.scccaissrciee csi terres 
GUD OT bas ods stotvaizsvactoniic nice noe oe eee 
noe SS Me ceie¥oveveies cit GicgerepePate/speuareekoeses ce ia Reet 


ed 


eC 


Lea 

Keidask (to head of Kaniapiskau)......... 
KaniapiskauG.- cc cscat ee eee eee ee 

George. Se 2 ee ee Ot OS a ners 


Flowing into the Pacific Ocean. 


Columbial (total ines. de acts seme eee 
Columbia Gn Canada)........22 0. 2..asm=sceae 
HK OOCONB Viner wociere sce davee noes oe tne Tae 
Eraser sn: Se okont tie Ces ee eee 
Thompson (to head of North Thompson) 
North, Dhompsony.naceen eee cee 
South: hompsonierces sees Goecine eee 
ORCOUN TE rae us ee con nces eee 


INe@Cha kOe rac suitie Seer eares feet eres 
Stuart: ce) be a SEN ee 


SKGGNE. some tere he olestoe | clea aie eae ren Cree 


Yukon (mouth to head of Nisutlin)...... writ 
Yukon (int. boundary to head of Nisutlin). 
Stewart www ks HS Ae eee 


POY ch le fee es On TE eee ET 


JI Orton: Hat en A a ee eee 


CC ad 


Hay 

Paine (toxvhead! of, Pinlay,)) eee ee 
Hinla visors oe seinen one nee 
Parsnipis.... Sieg. os sath. Re eee 


Smoky 
IittlecSmokyor4. saere one eee ee eee 


490 'l) Coppermine... 25% hades cacti oo oe Gee 
B9DA BACK Aacsccat tre come eee Ree oe 


Miles. 
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The Great Lakes.—Table 4 shows the length, breadth, area, elevation above 
sea-level and maximum depth of each of the Great Lakes. Particularly notable is 
the depth of lake Superior and the shallowness of lake St. Clair and lake Erie. 


4.—Area, Elevation and Depth of the Great Lakes. 


Lakes. Length. Breadth. oe es Area. pie 
sea-level. 
miles, miles. feet. square feet. 
miles. 

RO OLIGE NeW court as sa alu niatantey aeeoie vee 383 160 1,180 31,810 602-29 
2A ge a Rae ee ee 820 118 870 22,400 581-13 
MMPET ALON Rie oa ors cle ia iene Cr nee eine a 247 101 750 23,010 581-13 
“SEE RTI CON DE Ia ta NO na 26 24 23 460 575-62 
TAO hone or tamale ike eclacamaveeicn eran 241 57 210 9,940 572-52 
Ontablosearc hyenas se lence ois s eles 180 53 738 7,540 246-17 


Lake Superior, with its area of 31,810 square miles, is the largest body of fresh - 
water in the world. As the international boundary between Canada and the United 
States passes through the centre of lakes Superior, Huron, Erie, St. Clair and Ontario, 
only a part of the areas of these lakes given in the above statement is Canadian. 
The whole of lake Michigan is within United States territory. From the western 
end of lake Superior to the mouth of the St. Lawrence there is, with the aid of the 
canal system, a continuous navigable waterway. ‘The total length of the St. Law- 
rence waterway from the head of the St. Louis river in Minnesota to Pointe-des- 
Monts, at the entrance of the gulf of St. Lawrence, is 1,900 miles. The tributaries 
of the St. Lawrence, several of which have themselves important tributaries, include 
the Ottawa river, 685 miles long, the St. Maurice river, 325 miles long, and the 
Saguenay (to head of Peribonka), 405 miles long. 


Other Inland Waters.—In addition to the Great Lakes, there are large bodies 
of inland water in other parts of Canada. Of these only the following principal 
lakes, with their respective areas, need be mentioned:—in Quebec, lake Mistassini 
(840 square miles); in Ontario, lake Nipigon (1,590 square miles); in Manitoba, 
lake Winnipeg (9,459 square miles); lake Winnipegosis (2,086 square miles) and 
lake Manitoba (1,817 square miles); in Saskatchewan, Reindeer lake (1,765 square 
miles); in Alberta, lake Athabaska (2,762 square miles). All these are within the 
boundaries of the provinces as at present constituted and are exclusive of lakes 
situated in the Northwest Territories, the largest of which are Great Bear lake 
(12,200 square miles) and Great Slave lake (11,170 square miles), in the district of 
Mackenzie. 


Table 5 gives a list of the principal lakes of Canada by provinces, with the 
area of each in square miles. The table corresponds with the delimitation of the 
provinces as altered by the Boundary Extension Acts, 1912 (2 Geo. V, cc. 32, 40 
and 45). 
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5.—Areas of Principal Canadian Lakes, by Provinces. 


Names of Lakes. 


Nova Scotia— 
Bras Oey eerste ame nee ae oe eee 


New Brunswick— 
Grand 


er ee ere etree reese eseseeeereeeeeesee 


Quebec— 
Abitibi, portion in Quebec............... 
Albanel. S Rae a Sa merncnctiogs abs « 


Pee ee ee ee 


Bur 

CHininio (total, 360), in Quebec....... 
ChybGuramate. aecce cen «eee Ceuitesiebeas 
Clearwater iceniccicc askin te rike wean 


Great Long....... Sa hee cet eotae tate cee 
Eircian, FLOUS@s aacictees eeisiceie es eta she creas 


ESID AW ickcier sc ceeve scree Nie a Ato Minne ote ai 
TOWED CL thagerchsleseensere cele som nichaneloaccent erases 


Mattag@anai.in. atest te Uae Sata sh 
Memphremagog, part in Quebec.......... 
NMOL Pieces ee pees ant ee slew vais ome sa 


St. The pCPARS OR Ree RNa Car Vie 


Stpberert’. oe). yaalweee ee Pa ae 
Timiskaming, part in Quebec............ 
dxwo Mountains i405. cates nates 
Wiper Seal tanith + ieee entine Lene 
WVAICOMIGHL ttre murs nee clecterae temunecneh: aie re 
VAS VOCED Lio te eyercisuielerete.c tame teie me MiG raat 


Ontario— 
Abicibia portion in Ontamons..ce «es sees 


Wael eben ees ak ossicles eae eee eat ee 
Brie, portion in’ Ontario sa... ias. site 
Huron, including Georgian bay, portion 

TONNE IO te eae ome ees orcs ct tere a eee ots 
SR OSAGATINT MeL Mette nate dees a Maar nee ee 
La Croix, portion in Ontario............- 
WONG ae escent eke een Aa, Seen 


Mite Waeseg aG:Gese oct narci clos cis mone ack 
MISO Kaick ten errs See, AERIS. atte wa 
WWEIGOUM se ea enc th b decrees ayes 
INIPISSING. Cemetery. ae cement: She. tae 
Ontario, portion in Ontario.............. 


Rainy (total, SUS a ONtATIONS aeetue wk ; 


St. Clair, portion in Ontario............. 
St. Francis, river St. Lawrence, part..... 


ee 


SMCOOs |. oe > ca 3 Se tee Gane ebios Dariei ae. 


square 
miles. 


360 


Names of Lakes. Areas. | 
square 
miles. 

Ontario—concluded. 
Superior, portion in Ontario.............. 11, 200 
imagamiy 5. Ge aes cee ees Aes 90 
imiskaming parte: :cet see ste eee 55 
Lroub, Hnplish Trivers comes scucaee ie cee 115 
(Broly Severniriveri wae es eee sees res 215 
Wanapiteic <5). aaceteace se eee 45 
Woods, lake of the (total, 1,346), in On- 

EATIO® Piece oats hae oe cn coca 825 

Manitoba— 

Athapapuskow ..caccce sme kee ooeeerent 92 
PA Cie Oo . OF. coll kn Mei nit ccna em eer erent, 100 
Cedars oe oo anc a sto ee ee 452 
Cormorant > see. po ce are ee oh ee yes 141 
Cross; GNelson river)...4.<ceecaaeeroreeee 245 
JD AUD IM: sj cchews olonstdeovaie seat eee Ee 200 
iD Kote a A ee RR RE OS 6.3 0 Sn" 64 
BH EA WNCY Srna deiac, tc eats Acer ere ane 546 
(SOUS) whew. oe ce ee ie hae Ree ee 319 
Granvilley. We 2G oevaeceieeoeh ence 207 
Island). dictyscoe edd ee oe on eer 550 
ICIS KICLOSISU ewes oa eed nee eee eee Ie 122 
MCIskittos: dacs sees eae ee ee 69 
RISSISSING Sti, scscle een ae eee 112 
Manitoba: ! ahs cise Rts eerie ere 1,817 
MoOSees Joie see ce nas cavteelele sare Pei eee 510 
INamery part: Bin tne {aes aes gee eee eee 9 
North lncdianact ac shan aes: otis 150 
Nueltins parte. vie0 meek. dete ee ere 76 
Pelican (west of Winnipegosis)........... 80 
(PIR VETCON 2h aj atena als se Rte ele ace OR oe 283 
Ged) AUP de SI BALL RS. eee 80 
Red Deer, west of lake Winnipegosis..... 86 
Reindeer, ‘parthiets 7200) 2 es o.oo 245 
St. Martin ALAR bie diy Woh wale Hie scyen ee ae crea oie 125 
MOULIN Oe cc's st meter rar s MaMa es anes nine oe 65 
Sipiwesle: yg) ewes: eee. SS. PeBaRe 178 
Southern Indianie. emcee. tee aaere es 1,200 
WAM. ou oe Co ater eee cee ee 100 
oda tara, partacaa: cassette epee ares 156 
NASH AS VT penn Fe ee eee KR ak Way ime Cue | 90 
Wiekuskow,..cth soe tie aes Ga haa ae 67 
Wain ip ei ai un hrc ee ee cient A erent see 9,459 
Winniperosiscs:.nhs.ces fomene os eee 2,086 
Woods, Jake of they part. (0-4. ob woes 60 

Saskatchewan— 

PA TIMNISKC Se yet Sos anys eet ee en 111 
Atha basks, Daruc.. ans et ene 1,700 
Gandléys. at ectcateiss sete. Pee ee 56 
Oanoohaer t4s6ok Diss Rete Lk Ae, cae 68 
Churchill: 2c. a pan eae os Oe ae 213 
Coldiwart..5. oie wedsee ates te ere 36 

TOG. tives cies ofare te aaa aeie seer Se eee 350 
Cumberlandes gece te. oats eee 93 
ONG: Alte ate Sah iuai eee hs ane ie ne 200 
Me-8-la-Crosse Mii. . & eh. eee eee 187 
Johnstone. see acer Bae tee ee 123 
ASb MOUNTAIN cracks oe Soe ae eee 98 
Imttle. @uill: we sche oe See tse a eee ee 70 
Loches Maca nw.« c..2os chiens. eae ee 70 
Manitoal 204.2 22 fh ee. bas ahead 56 
Montreal: a42 a: tery... oe ie eae’ 162 
INT OW DAT Uis,0) « ausvi iets, toes ans OREO IREE 73 
PeteTARON Cla ..cits ss aves cues Oe 3.02 
Rlonge: Wace lake. 2.0. eee ees 64 
Primrose, Wpart..ck a 44 aetna eos Meee ee 173 
ATT teens Can ee net ere ey 151 
RVOMCCOL, DATU a. costa nas ate eee 1,520 
Ronee, Dac layige 2 eee. ee ee ig 450 
Smoothstoneeges.: odes dae eevee 94 
Wollaston ss, oss .se Sere ee no eee 768 
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5.—Areas of Principal Canadian Lakes, by Provinces—conc!luded. 


Names of Lakes. Areas. ' Names of Lakes. Areas. 
square square 
miles. miles. 

Alberta— Northwest Territories— 
AtNabaskas Parte. wa. oct eee oes aoe 1,062 A Derdéent; gadees sith ook oie doe 475 
BS Ca Orathley Wiasibtam scycrcd sates airs ais stb le ote 76 PA WANTIGI ss pattern tits ick tuct agers teas eee, tea 345 
PICO n UC lawn tice ee Sorc dles chs ces ace 97 BAKGr Meroe Say men, Mut eae kee HAE ee 975 
SHEE ALO eee trea RS Se os nc eRe eee 69 Clinton-Coldend 4.0.5 noe teenie 225 
Oana ete cc ACE sce akan ce ook 53 TDW Anh eee ater ae ca ka Gotan see oe 1,600 
AO AIT ORR MESE ecoregion hee hee 570 PMiranklinis ea sees te cite ste came. 175 
COVES art eens, Se TLE ss ciale, ves 100 GATE VARA Rites nine Mets, ue ore ree uate. 980 
MESSER OIAVEs oc. icacto oe hoe Pee te 448 Gras, Lac de............ Sea FS Sa 345 

RESPECT BSS erersen ris eit ecco shies oh 75 Great earner: eck en cae Sevres 12,200 
PPTMTOSOU PAK none eee corres sic fic sussealerciaw 8 GroatiSlavies cs ou aaa ee rake 11,170 
SUUbyaae rere. Sean oton Mat meitnw sings nate 60 EN VTP a ke ee oe fk ies ee er 360 
Gtilkimears.cs.... OE eee a ee Sve Bis oe 85 Macdougall: get One. os ocala onl ok 265 

Maguse...... 540 
Mantras ae Wao) c's ee cae clots T8380 

British Columbia— IVER aay eet c, ceesen ds chee me ihe, neriene 0 & 250 
IOLSTING fds se hae ces ste oe oes 62 INVeLbin parts sccos. . 6s Serato otto ae 260 
PANtlins Darttiue. eidiiaet ee cette. of EOS. 280 LINEMEN ENB Gao te ead aa he, Re patil a ay AER on te eee 350 
SAORI sgc en oiy eee ase eo anes oa ESE ns 173 BONY fies ee act ateby accu Sh ies Sei ae 331 
COPECO: oe Pe eee Te ee es 68 BA Sp SCHUIEZ See eet ey el. Sete Ca 110 
BPARCOISI chee ed sees Rte oe es fe ae 87 PAN OaliNtOas peter serch: cieedoss cockney crac: 160 
ELATEISOMN:, stan eelree cee eeio ee ieee.» 89 (LOGataramparGe tae. ieee ee Wachee ee 85 
TNGOCCN AYE nee whe ok hd Ets Ge 4 220 Mathikovede aay wah. Strat hides. piecentjek 3, 860 
WoowervArrow: sek est scales sik Be Ass Aha 80 
LO eek TeYEC Ts le eahssc Sigs aU ate nl ae ea eee 135 
Orwikeno | Pate es eee ae ae Ua dre 98 || Yukon— 

CO Seal Bima cl oS Cane SOLE Lee eee 100 PNAS TNUIL Komernara eat rR or eters ee thciee 107 
SHS Wap ser ne toes Ae hte a aeons obeltoes 124 LGROUOLE OCG NER tAaE BOs. ah Eas rie PR aoe 12 
SHAVES) BORE Scio otic Oke oP Re Per Re a eee 140 TRON ANG ae ene ER ee Fete, Be kf 184 
SRE TOR ERTS ohh Sei yedtre Oe ace ae aoe 135 ISUBAW UM. Seren eee aah Ree cheat Aa wna Oe 56 
PEA Pish Dalene carpi ron ec aa Ae 91 Mab er ee SA Air eee ieee. aon oath tem ety: 87 
Mesliniamee eet wrk es Bee el Savas 4: LOG aE GATS senr sede Ah indhe kit coectnceeteno tacos mine 32 
Upper Amnon anions els cio c.ak cine Ga oe 120 Pacts partcecr se cae encase ee eee 48 

WMeslinemaetrensg. COL re ee ot 8 jun hee ote 123 


Section 3.—Islands. 


The islands of Canada are among its most remarkable geographic features. 
They include the numerous unsurveyed and little-known areas of the Arctic regions, 
the fringe of both large and small islands off the Pacific coast, those of the Maritime 
Provinces and Quebec in the Atlantic ocean and the gulf of St. Lawrence, 
together with the islands of the Great Lakes and other inland waters. Of the 
Arctic islands, but little can be said. They are known to be of vast extent, Baffin, 
Victoria and Ellesmere, the three largest, being approximately 199,610, 80,450 and 
78,400 square miles in area respectively, but Banks, North Devon, Southampton, 
North Somerset, Prince of Wales, Melville and Axel Heiberg are also of considerable 
size. Their economic possibilities, beyond scattered deposits of coal and other 
minerals, have not been established. The Pacific coast islands, with the exception 
of Vancouver island and the Queen Charlotte group, are small and dot the western 
coast of British Columbia from Dixon entrance to the southern boundary of the 
province. Vancouver island is 285 miles long and from 40 to 80 miles broad, cover- 
ing an area of about 13,500 square miles, the mountain range which forms its back- 
bone rising again to form the Queen Charlotte islands farther north. These islands 
figure largely in the mining, lumbering and fishing industries of the West. 

On the eastern coast of the Dominion are the island province of Prince Edward 
Island, the island of Cape Breton (an integral part of Nova Scotia), Anticosti and 
the Magdalen group, included in the province of Quebec, and the islands of Grand 
Manan and Campobello, part of the province of New Brunswick, in the bay of 
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Fundy. Prince Edward Island is 2,184 square miles in area, Cape Breton 3,120, 
and Anticosti of about the same extent. Fishing activities in these eastern islands 
are important, while agriculture in Prince Edward Island and mining in Cape 
Breton are among the chief occupations of the inhabitants. 


Manitoulin island in lake Huron and the Thousand Island group in the St. 
Lawrence river, at its outlet from lake Ontario, are the more important islands of 
the inland waters. 


PART II.—GEOLOGY. 


Section 1.—Geology of Canada.! 


The outstanding feature of Canadian geology is the vast area underlain by 
formations of Precambrian age. These occupy nearly the whole of Canada east 
of a line joining lake Winnipeg and Great Bear lake, with the exception of the 
Maritime Provinces, the extreme southern parts of Ontario and Quebec and a 
part of Ontario adjacent to the southern coast of Hudson bay. The Precambrian 
rocks include the oldest known geological formations and are the foundation of 
a part of the North American continent that has existed as a land mass at intervals 
throughout all that portion of geological time that has been recorded in sedimentary 
formations exposed on the face of the earth. 


Another prominent feature is the wide extent of nearly flat-lying sedimentary 
formations of Paleozoic, Mesozoic and Cenozoic age that almost wholly surround 
the Precambrian area. They form a mantle spread out on a sloping shelf of Pre- 
cambrian rocks and at one time probably extended over a great part of the Pre- 
cambrian area. In few places was there even fairly continuous sedimentation 
throughout the three great geological periods, and the succession of strata is in most 
places broken and incomplete. 


Approaching the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, the flat-lying sedimentary series 
give way to great assemblages of folded sedimentary and volcanic rocks pierced 
by granitic bodies and forming the Appalachian system of mountains on the east 
and the great Cordillera on the west. In the folding, rocks of Precambrian age 
are again brought to the surface. In the extreme north an analogous mountain 
range stretches from Greenland westward into Ellesmere island. 


Subsection 1.—Topography. 


The topography of Canada is the outward or surface expression of geological 
processes that have been in operation at the surface of the earth and at depth 
throughout geological time. It is the imprint made by the deposition of sediments, 
the folding of strata, the intrusion of igneous masses, the ejection of volcanic 
material, and the dissolving, eroding and transporting of rock matter by agencies 
acting at the surface. The slow rising and sinking of broad continental areas, 
the forming of great mountain ranges and their gradual levelling, are all involved. 
The present land form is but a momentary expression of a continent that is under- 
going eternal change. 


1By Wyatt Malcolm, M.A., Geological Survey, Ottawa, 
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The great area in Eastern Canada underlain by rocks of Precambrian age is 
known as the Canadian (or Precambrian) Shield or the Laurentian Plateau. It 
may be regarded as a subdued plateau or perhaps, more strictly speaking, a pene- 
planated surface that has been rejuvenated by Pleistocene glaciation and uplift. 
Its average elevation probably does not exceed 1,500 feet, and except in the north- 
east there are few areas that exceed 2,000 feet. In general, the surface slopes gently 
to the surrounding plain and there are long stretches of the boundary in which 
there is no marked difference of elevation between the Precambrian Shield and the 
adjacent Paleozoic plain; there are other long stretches in which there is an abrupt 
rise of several hundred feet above the plain or the sea. The greatest known eleva- 
tions are in the eastern part of Baffin island and along the coast of northern Labrador. 
In Labrador there are four peaks in the Torngats said to have an elevation of 
6,000 feet. The Torngats are carved from the edge of an elevated tableland which 
is highest towards the Atlantic and sinks towards the west. The coast is one of 
the boldest: and most rugged of the world, with nearly vertical cliffs rismg 1,000 
to 2,000 feet in height. Though the Canadian Shield is an area of low relief and 
has a remarkably even sky line, the surface is generally rugged, with successions 
of rocky hills 100 to 200 feet high. Occasional exceptions occur in which there 
is a relief of several hundred feet, as in the hills on the north shores of lake Huron 
and lake Superior. ‘The area is dotted with lakes, large and small, of irregular 
outline and with numerous islands. They are rock basins that spill their waters 
from one to another by short streams with rapids and falls. In an area of 250 
square miles in western Ontario that cannot be considered exceptional, aerial 
surveys have shown that there are 700 lakes. There are well-defined deep trenches 
like that occupied by lake Timiskaming, related to faulting or other structural 
features. The Saguenay river flows in a trench that descends to more than 800 
feet below sea level, and lake Superior, the largest body of fresh water on the face 
of the earth, fills a basin in the Canadian Shield that reaches about 400 feet below 
sea level. 


Extending south and west from the Canadian Shield and limited on the east 
by the Appalachian mountain system and on the west by the western Cordillera 
of America, is the great North American plain. The northeastern part of this 
plain occupies southern Ontario south of a line extending from Georgian bay to 
the east end of lake Ontario, that part of eastern Ontario lying between the 
Ottawa and St. Lawrence rivers, and part of Quebec lying adjacent to the St. 
Lawrence between Montreal and Quebec and extending in a very narrow belt down 
the river and including Anticosti island. The part of the plain west of the Canadian 
Shield is of wide extent, and stretches northward to the Arctic ocean between a 
line approximately joining lake Winnipeg, lake Athabaska, Great Slave lake and 
Great Bear lake on the east, and the foothills of the Rocky mountains on the west. 


Although these areas are but parts of one great plain and are disconnected 
in Canada only because the Canadian Shield happens to project across the inter- 
national boundary in a narrow belt east of lake Ontario and in a wide zone between 
lake Huron and lake of the Woods, they will for convenience of treatment be 
considered separately. Those parts lying in the basin of the St. Lawrence and the 
Great Lakes have been designated the St. Lawrence Lowlands, while the western 
area has been named the Interior Plains. 

The part of the St. Lawrence Lowlands lying in the eastern angle of ,Ontario 
and in Quebec south of Montreal, and extending down the St. Lawrence, is com- 
paratively flat and les less than 500 feet above sea level. On the lower St. 
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Lawrence it is greatly narrowed by the near approach of the Appalachian system 
to the Canadian Shield. The part lying adjacent to lakes Ontario, Erie and Huron 
is of less even surface, has its greatest elevation of over 1,700 feet south of Georgian 
bay, and slopes rather gently to the Great Lakes. A striking topographical feature 
is the Niagara escarpment. This is an eastward-facing escarpment having a height 
of 250 to 300 feet and extending from Niagara peninsula northwest to Bruce 
peninsula. 

The Interior Plains region is in general a rolling country with broad undula- 
tions and a slope eastward and northward of a few feet per mile, descending from 
an elevation of 3,000 to 5,000 feet near the mountains on the west to less than 
1,000 feet at its eastern border. The elevation of the Canadian Pacific railway 
at Calgary is 3,489 feet and at Winnipeg 772 feet. The rolling character of the 
area is relieved by several flat-topped hills—erosion remnants rising hundreds of 
feet above the surrounding country, by flat areas that formed the beds of lakes 
of considerable extent, and by deeply incised river valleys. A striking feature 
is the broken escarpment of western Manitoba and eastern Saskatchewan, marking 
the rise of 400 to 1,000 feet from the Manitoba lowland to the upland of the west. 

A lowland of considerable extent stretches for some distance into Ontario 
and Manitoba from the south shore of Hudson bay. The Arctic archipelago 
consists of large islands, many of which rise prominently from the sea as sloping 
table-lands, while others are comparatively low. 


The Appalachian and Acadian regions occupy practically all that part of 
Canada lying east of the St. Lawrence, with the exception of the lowland west 
of a line joining Quebec City and lake Champlain. The Appalachian region is 
a continuation northward into the province of Quebec of three chains of the 
Appalachian system of mountains. The most westerly of these ranges stretches 
northeast into Gaspé peninsula, where it forms flat-topped hills over 3,000 feet 
high. Mount Jacques Cartier on Tabletop mountain has an elevation of 4,350 feet. 
The Acadian region, which includes New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Prince 
Edward Island, is an alternation of uplands and lowlands. The northwest part 
of New Brunswick is an upland with hills and ridges rising to 2,500 feet or higher. 
Adjacent to the Bay of Fundy is a series of ridges rising in places to an elevation 
of 1,200 feet or more. Between these two New Brunswick uplands is a lowland 
forming the whole eastern coast of the province and converging towards the south- 
west. This lowland extends east so as to include Prince Edward Island, the western 
fringe of Cape Breton island and the mainland of Nova Scotia north of the Cobequid 
mountains, which have an elevation of 800 to 1,000 feet. South of them lies a 
long narrow lowland stretching from Chedabucto bay to Minas basin and along 
the Cornwallis-Annapolis valley between North and South mountains. South of 
this is a highland sloping to the Atlantic coast and having an elevation at its highest 
part of about 700 feet. The northern part of Cape Breton island is a table-land 
1,200 feet high, culminating in Ingonish mountain, with an elevation of 1,392 feet, 
the highest point in Nova Scotia. 


The Cordilleran region, the mountainous area bordering the Pacific, extends 
northward from the United States through Canada into Alaska, and embraces 
nearly all of British Columbia and Yukon and the western edge of Alberta and 
the Northwest Territories. The eastern part of the Cordillera is occupied by the 
Rocky mountains. They consist of overlapping chains with peaks rising to heights 
of 10,000 to 12,000 feet. They extend northwest and fall away towards the Liard 
river. North of this river the mountains with a similar trend lie 100 miles farther 
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east and are known as the Mackenzie mountains. The western part of the Cor- 
dillera is occupied by the Coast range and the mountains of Vancouver and Queen 
Charlotte islands. The Coast range rises to heights of 7,000 to 9,000 feet. Between 
the Rocky mountains and the Coast range lies a vast plateau system having eleva- 
tions of 3,000 to 4,000 feet, and cut by deep river valleys. The plateau region 
merges into rugged mountain ranges as it approaches the Rocky mountains ; it 
also breaks into mountains in northern British Columbia, but becomes subdued 
to a plateau again in the Yukon. A striking feature of the Cordillera is the deep 
trench that lies immediately to the west of the Rocky mountains, extends north- 
westerly from the international boundary into Yukon and is occupied by the head- 
waters of the Kootenay, Columbia and Fraser rivers and tributaries of the Peace 
and Liard rivers. 


Subsection 2.—Geology. 


Canadian Shield.—The Canadian Shield is underlain by rocks of Precambrian 
age. These consist of series of sedimentary and volcanic formations and igneous 
intrusives of great variety. ‘They were subjected to mountain-building processes, 
folded, crushed and metamorphosed. Although the mountains were reduced nearly 
to their present level before the earliest Paleozoic sediments were deposited, the 
Precambrian area has, during a great part of recorded geological time, maintained 
itself as a continent, a land mass offering a stout barrier to the buffeting of the 
waves and a stubborn resistance to the eroding action of the elements. The period 
of time represented by the Precambrian sedimentary deposits is probably much 
greater than that which has since elapsed. 

Geologists do not agree on the main subdivisions of the Precambrian formations. 
They are, however, unanimous on one great unconformity which represents a 
long period of erosion, and which divides the stratified rocks into two groups, the 
earlier group consisting of a great mass of volcanics with associated sedimentary 
rocks and the later group consisting more fully of sediments. The earlier group 
is greatly folded and altered; the later group has in general been less disturbed 
and altered. In the earlier group the most important series of rocks is that known 
as the Keewatin. The Keewatin consists essentially of lava flows accompanied 
in many places by tuffs and basic intrusives, and includes iron formation, which 
frequently is made up of thin layers of chert-like quartz, alternating with quartzose 
layers holding magnetite or hematite or both. Sedimentary rocks consisting of 
conglomeratic, sandy and slaty strata are frequently associated with the volcanics 
and are, in places, of considerable thickness and extent. They may underlie the 
volcanics, like the Couchiching of the Rainy Lake area, they may be interbedded 
with the volcanics, like the Doré formation of Michipicoten, or they may overlie 
the volcanics like the Timiskaming formation of northeastern Ontario and western 
Quebec. Between the volcanic and overlying sediments of northeastern Ontario . 
and western Quebec there is an unconformity that is regarded by some geologists 
as of major importance. The early Precambrian formations occupy numerous 
areas of various sizes up to several hundred square miles in western Quebec, 
northern Ontario, eastern and central Manitoba, and to a less degree in Saskatchewan 
and the Northwest Territories. 

The later Precambrian formations consist in a large measure of sedimentary 
rocks—conglomerates, quartzites and slates. In an area lying immediately north 
of lake Huron and stretching northeast to beyond lake Timiskaming lies a succession 
of sediments known as the Huronian. These consist of (a) the Bruce series, made 
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up of conglomerates, quartzites and impure dolomitic limestone with an aggregate 
thickness of 2,700 to 12,000 feet, and (b) the Cobalt series, made up of boulder 
conglomerate and other materials probably of glacial origin, overlain by quartzite 
and caleareous quartzite, with an aggregate thickness of 12,000 feet. An erosion 
interval of considerable time intervened between these two series. These strata 
are undulating with gentle dips except on the north shore of lake Huron and east- 
ward, where they stand at high angles and represent the core of an ancient moun- 
tain range that probably flanked the southern edge of the continent. 

In the vicinity of Port Arthur there is a series of nearly horizontal strata, 
consisting of conglomerate, iron formation and slate. ‘This is the Animikie series. 
It probably belongs to the Huronian system and may be equivalent in age with 
the Whitewater series north of Sudbury, consisting of conglomerate, volcanic tuff, 
slate and sandstone. Hast of Port Arthur the Animikie is overlain by the Kewee- 
nawan series and several hundred feet of red conglomerate, sandstone, shale, cal- 
careous beds, tuffs and lavas. 

Strata, presumably of late Precambrian age, are known to occur on lake 
Athabaska, Great Slave lake, east of Great Bear lake, on Belcher islands, on the 
east of Hudson bay and at other points in the Ungava peninsula. In the southern 
part of Ungava peninsula sediments are found that bear a resemblance to the 
Grenville-Hastings group of southern Quebec and southeastern Ontario. 

The Grenville-Hastings group consists of closely folded, highly altered sedi- 
ments intruded by and in places interleaved with granite. They are in general 
rusty-weathering banded gneisses, quartzose gneisses grading into quartzites, 
crystalline limestones, amphibolites, pyroxene-rich rocks and volcanic schists. 
Pegmatite dykes are common and anorthosite occupies large areas. The Grenville- 
Hastings group forms a belt in the southern part of the Canadian Shield, extending 
east from Georgian bay. The formations have not as yet been indubitably cor- 
related with the Keewatin and Huronian rocks to the north. 

The Precambrian sediments have suffered intrusion at various times by granites. 
These have been unroofed at different stages in the history of the Precambrian, 
and pebbles of granite are found in the conglomerates as early as those of Keewatin 
age. So complete has been the unroofing of the granites that they are exposed 
over the greater portion of the Canadian Shield. Basic intrusives were common 
in later Precambrian times. Sills and dykes of diabase cut the late Precambrian 
sediments around lake Nipigon, west of lake Timiskaming and many other points. 
A thick laccolith is found in the Sudbury district. 


The Canadian Shield was intensely glaciated during Pleistocene times, with 
the exception of the more elevated parts of the northern Labrador coast, and in 
general only a scant amount of soil was left, sufficient partially to conceal the rocks 
and maintain a forest growth. In some areas, as in part of northern Ontario and 
Quebec, adjacent to the Canadian National Railway, stratified fine sediments 
were deposited in lakes formed in front of the retreating glacier. 


The Precambrian formations are prolific of mineral deposits of great number, 
variety and extent. ‘They occur generally at or near the contact of the intrusives 
and the intruded rocks. Among them are the gold deposits of Porcupine and 
Kirkland lake, associated with intrusions of porphyry, the silver deposits of Cobalt, 
South Lorrain and Gowganda, associated with diabase sills, the enormous nickel- 
copper deposits of Sudbury, associated with norite of a thick laccolithic intrusion, 
the auriferous copper sulphides of western Quebec, the copper-zine sulphides of 
Flinflon, and the iron ores and iron pyrites of many localities of Ontario; in the 
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Grenville-Hastings area are found deposits of galena, mica, graphite, feldspar, 
magnesite, fluorite, kaolin, molybdenite, tale and apatite. 


St. Lawrence Lowlands.—The St. Lawrence Lowlands are divided into two 
parts by an arm of the Laurentian plateau that extends southward into New York 
state and across the St. Lawrence between Kingston and Brockville. They are 
underlain by nearly horizontal Paleozoic sediments dipping gently away from the 
Canadian Shield and deposited on the sloping surface of Precambrian rocks which, 
prior to the deposition of the Paleozic strata, had been reduced to a physiographic 
tondition similar to that existing on the Canadian Shield to-day. 

The sediments are almost wholly of marine origin, consist mainly of limestone, 
magnesian limestone and shale, and range in age from late Cambrian to late 
Devonian. 

In the Ottawa-Montreal division the latest strata are Ordovician; these, 
together with the Potsdam sandstone (Cambrian), have a thickness of about 
6,000 feet. In the Great Lakes region of southern Ontario the Ordovician forma- 
tions are succeeded upward by those of Silurian age and these in turn by strata 
of Devonian age. The Ordovician formations form a zone extending from Kingston 
to the Niagara escarpment and stretching northwest to Georgian bay and into 
Manitoulin isiand. The Silurian formations are exposed in the Niagara escarp- 
ment and westward in a belt 25 to 50 miles wide stretching northwest from Niagara 
peninsula into Manitoulin island. West of this nearly the whole of the area between 
lake Erie and lake Huron is underlain by Devonian limestones and shales. Each 
in turn is exposed over an area farther to the southwest than the older and under- 
lying formation, so that in travelling westward from Kingston to Sarnia one passes 
over the bevelled edges of successively younger strata. Borings made in the town- 
ship of Dawn show a thickness of nearly 3,900 feet of sedimentary rocks. 

It is evident that the seas in which some of these sedimentary rocks were 
formed extended northward over the Precambrian rocks through Hudson bay into 
the Arctic ocean. The presence of outliers on lake St. John, lake Nipissing, and 
lake Timiskaming in the south, and on lake Nicholson west of Hudson bay, of 
broad areas of Ordovician, Silurian and Devonian formations south of Hudson 
bay, and of Cambrian, Ordovician, Silurian and Devonian formations on the 
islands of the northern part of Hudson bay and of the Arctic seas, is clearly in- 
dicative of wide submergence. On the Arctic islands formations of Carboniferous 
(with coal seams) and Triassic age are widespread, and there are patches of Tertiary 
sediments with lignite. There is also evidence of the occurrence of rocks of Mesozoic 
age in Moose River basin. 

The St. Lawrence Lowlands were covered by the glaciers of Pleistocene time, 
and the bedrock is to a great extent concealed by thick deposits of glacial till. 
In places are found stratified deposits that formed in lakes at the edge of the 
retreating ice sheet. Marine deposits were laid down in an arm of the sea that 
extended up the St. Lawrence and Ottawa valleys above Ottawa. 

The only intrusives worthy of mention are the igneous rocks of alkali types 
that form the Monteregian hills of southern Quebec, Mount Royal and seven 
others to the east. They are circular or oval hills that rise 600 to 1,200 feet above 
the plain and appear to be stock-like bodies or conduits that may have led to 
volcanic vents or larger masses of intrusives. 

The mineral deposits are such as are usually found in the less altered sedimentary 
rocks. Petroleum has been produced in southern Ontario for over 60 years; natural 
gas has been produced for nearly 40 years in the counties bordering on lake Erie; 
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salt has been obtained for a great many years from thick beds lying at a depth 
of about 1,000 feet in the counties bordering on lake Huron and lake St. Clair ; 
gypsum is produced in the Grand River valley; limestone and dolomite, utilized 
in chemical and metallurgical industries, are widespread; materials for construction, 
for brick, tile and cement manufacture are abundant. 


Appalachian and Acadian regions.—The Appalachian and Acadian regions 
are composed of geological formations ranging from Precambrian through Paleozoic 
to Mesozoic. The Paleozoic sediments pass from dominantly marine formations 
upward into dominantly continental formations. A complete succession is not 
found and there are several hiatuses in sedimentation. 


Sediments, probably of Precambrian age, occur in southeastern Quebec, southern 
New Brunswick, northern Cape Breton island and on the Atlantic coast of the 
mainland of Nova Scotia. The thick series of slates and quartzites, known as 
the Gold-bearing series, forms a belt occupying a very considerable part of the 
mainland of Nova Scotia, faces the Atlantic coast, and is probably of late Pre- 
cambrian age. 


During the Paleozoic period numerous disturbances took place in sedimenta- 
tion; there were periods of uplift, of folding, and of erosion. Cambrian formations 
are found in southeastern Quebec, Ordovician formations are of extensive develop- 
ment in the Appalachian region from Vermont to Gaspé, Silurian and Devonian 
are well developed in Gaspé and the northwestern part of New Brunswick. Patches 
of Cambrian, Ordovician, Silurian and Devonian rocks are found in other parts 
of the Appalachian and Acadian regions. 


) The system of sediments most widely distributed in the Maritime provinces 
is the Carboniferous. The formations are mainly of continental deposition, although 
during Mississippian time a part of the area was submerged and received marine 
sediments. ‘Towards the close of the Devonian period there was a period of intense 
mountain building and igneous activity. Granite batholiths of large size were 
formed in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick and of smaller size in Gaspé and south- 
eastern Quebec. The upheaval was succeeded by intense erosion, for some of the 
granite batholiths were exposed in early Carboniferous time. 


The Carboniferous system occupies the triangular lowland forming much of 
the southeastern half of New Brunswick, the part of Nova Scotia north of Cobequid 
mountains, part of the lowland to the south of these mountains, southwestern 
and northeastern Cape Breton island and Prince Edward Island. On Prince 
Edward Island the Carboniferous may pass upward into the Permian. In the 
Carboniferous system are found the coal measures of Sydney and Glace bay, of 
Inverness, Pictou and Cumberland counties, Nova Scotia, and of the Minto coal 
field, New Brunswick. The extensive gypsum deposits and the salt beds of Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick are found in a formation of Mississippian age, and the 
bituminous shales of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia are also of early Carboni- 
ferous age. The Carboniferous system has in places been subjected to folding and 
faulting, but considerable areas have suffered little disturbance since these sediments 
were laid down. 


Sandstone and lava flows of Triassic age are exposed on the bay of Fundy, 
particularly on the south coast. North Mountain is composed of basic lava flows 
capping Triassic sandstone. During the Pleistocene period the whole of the Appal- 
achian and Acadian regions, with the exception of the higher parts of Gaspé, was 
subjected to glaciation. 
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The most important economic minerals of the Appalachian and Acadian regions 
are coal, asbestos, and gypsum. Reference has already been made to the occurrence 
of coal and gypsum. Asbestos occurs in altered peridotite in southeastern Quebec. 
These are the most productive deposits of the world. Chromite also occurs in 
the peridotite. Auriferous quartz veins, mainly of the interbedded type, are found 
on domes and pitching anticlines of the gold-bearing series of Nova Scotia. Zinc- 
lead deposits occur in the Devonian shales and limestones of Gaspé peninsula, 
zinc-lead-copper sulphides in the southern part of Cape Breton island in a series 
of lava flows, and copper deposits in southern Quebec. 


Interior Plains.—The Interior Plains are underlain by a series of nearly 
horizontal sedimentary rocks of Paleozoic, Mesozoic and Tertiary age. The 
Paleozoic rocks, consisting mainly of limestone, dolomite and shale of Ordovician, 
Silurian and Devonian age, form a belt extending north throughout Manitoba and 
northwest through Saskatchewan and northeastern Alberta down the basin of 
the Mackenzie river. East of the Mackenzie, rocks of Cambrian age are exposed 
in an area of limited extent. The Palzozoic formations rest upon the gently- 
sloping shelf of the Canadian Shield and pass westward with a dip of a few feet 
a mile beneath the shales and sandstones of Cretaceous age. The Cretaceous 
formations occupy nearly the whole of the plain from western Manitoba to the 
Rocky mountains and extend northward nearly to the Mackenzie river. There 
are also large parts of the Mackenzie basin, particularly of the lower half, in which 
the Devonian limestones are overlain by Cretaceous sediments. The Cretaceous 
sediments vary from shales predominantly of marine origin in the east to sandstones 
predominantly of continental origin in the west. Between the two are alternations 
of shales of marine origin with sandstones of brackish water or fresh water origin. 


The Cretaceous beds are overlain in places by sediments of Tertiary age. 
The most extensive Tertiary formations are found in the hills of Southern Saskat- 
chewan and in a belt running north through central Alberta, where they lie in a 
broad syncline. Glacial till is widespread and clays were deposited in large lakes 
formed on the retreat of the ice-sheet. A large part of southern Manitoba formed 
the bed of glacial lake Agassiz. 


The Interior Plains region is the great wheat-producing area of Canada. The 
mining of coal is one of the important industries; bituminous coal and lignite are 
produced in large quantities in Alberta and lignite in smaller quantities in Saskat- 
chewan. The Cretaceous sediments are the reservoirs of great quantities of natural 
gas, and these and underlying formations are the source of the oil of the Turner 
Valley and Wainwright oil fields. Oil has also been struck in the Devonian rocks 
north of Norman on the Mackenzie river. Gypsum is obtained from the Paleozoic 
rocks of Manitoba. 


Western Cordillera.—In the western Cordillera is a fairly complete succession 
of sediments of Precambrian, Paleozoic, Mesozoic and Tertiary age. 

The mountains to the west of the Rocky Mountain trench in southern British 
Columbia are composed of a series of late Precambrian quartzites, slates and 
magnesian limestones of great thickness. The area underlain by these widens near 
the international boundary and extends east beyond the Rocky Mountain trench 
and west beyond the Kootenay Lake valley. On Kootenay lake there is a series 
of mica schists, quartzites and crystalline limestones penetrated by pegmatites 
and other plutonic rocks of Mesozoic age. This is the Shuswap series, which 
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may belong to the early Precambrian or be an altered phase of the late Precambrian. 
On the west shore of the lake the series grades upward into less altered rocks. These 
are overlain by sediments of Carboniferous age which extend northward to the 
main line of the Canadian Pacific railway. The Shuswap series extends from 
east of Revelstoke to Shuswap lake and northward to the headwaters of Fraser 
river. In places they are much altered and associated with intrusive rocks. Gneissic 
and schistose rocks, probably of the same age, are found on Finlay and Omineca 
rivers. Quartzites, mica schists and crystalline limestones with interbands and 
broad areas of schists of various kinds and intrusive granite gneiss are found over 
a wide stretch of the Yukon plateau. Slates, quartzites and conglomerates, also 
probably of Precambrian age, occur in the northern part of the Alaska-Yukon 
boundary, in the Ogilvie range and in the Kluane district. 

The Rocky mountains consist of a series of great fault blocks in which an 
enormous thickness of Paleozoic and Mesozoic sediments is exposed. Many 
thrusts of great extent have resulted in an over-riding of the Mesozoic sediments 
by the Palzozoic, and the erosion of the softer strata of the former has produced 
longitudinal valleys between the harder Paleozoic blocks. The Paleozoic forma- 
tions consist mainly of limestones with less amounts of sandstone and shale. A 
succession with few breaks from the Cambrian through the Ordovician, Silurian, 
Devonian and Carboniferous is found, and probably extends with certain deviations 
throughout the length of the Rocky mountains and Mackenzie mountains. Between 
the Cambrian and Precambrian beds there is apparently little angular unconformity, 
but the variation horizontally in the Precambrian strata on which the Cambrian 
formations rest and a similar variation in the ages of the over-lying Cambrian 
strata furnish evidence of a long period of erosion. 

The Mesozoic strata consist of soft shales and sandstones some of which are 
coal-bearing. Strata of Triassic, Jurassic, and Cretaceous age are represented. 

On the interior plateau of British Columbia, limestones, quartzites and argillites 
of Carboniferous age and known as the Cache Creek group are of wide distribution. 
These are succeeded upward by argillites and limestones and a great mass of 
volcanic intrusives and effusives of Triassic age, and these are succeeded by sedi- 
ments and volcanics of Jurassic age. The Triassic and Jurassic formations are 
widely distributed, are found on the islands to the west, and some at least extend 
into the Yukon. 


Formations of Cretaceous age are found on Vancouver and Queen Charlotte 
islands and in a belt extending up the Fraser and along the eastern edge of the 
Coast range into the Skeena valley. They are mainly formations of continental 
origin and carry coal seams, but also include sediments of marine origin and volcanics. 

Very early Tertiary times were characterized by widespread orogenic disturb- 
ances in the Cordillera. The Rocky mountains were formed and there was much 
folding and faulting in places in the interior, followed by intense erosion. Tertiary 
sediments, partly of continental deposition with seams of lignite and partly of 
marine deposition, occur at many points throughout the interior of the Cordillera 
and on Vancouver island. Lava flows capping some of these sediments cover 
broad stretches of the interior plateau. ; 


In Pleistocene time nearly the whole of the Cordillera with the exception 
of a large area in Yukon was subjected to glaciation, and glaciation still persists in 
the mountainous regions. Volcanics of recent age are found in areas of limited extent. 

An episode of great economic importance in the geological history of the West 
was the intrusion of the granitic rocks of the Coast Range batholith and of acid 
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rocks at different points in the interior, particularly in the southern part of British 
Columbia in Mesozoic times. Many of the more important mineral deposits of 
British Columbia, such as the copper deposits of Hidden Creek, Britannia, and 
Allenby mountain, the gold-silver deposits of Salmon River district and the silver- 
lead deposits of the Slocan, had their origin in solutions given off by the magmas 
of these acid intrusives. : 

The lead-zine deposit of the Sullivan mine hes in sedimentary rocks of Pre- 
cambrian age. The Cretaceous and Tertiary formations carry seams of coal and 
lignite of great importance. There are economic deposits of other minerals in 
ereat variety throughout the Cordillera, and British Columbia is one of the leading 
mineral-producing provinces of Canada. ‘The gold of the once famous Klondike 
region was found in placers of an unglaciated area and the gold of the Cariboo 
district occurs mainly in Tertiary placers that were unaffected or little affected 
by glaciation. ‘ 


Section 2.—Economic Geology of Canada, 1928.! 


The purpose of this paper is to call attention to the most important reports 
and articles treating of the economic geology of Canada and published during 1928. 
The particular articles here referred to, although recently published, do not neces- 
sarily contain the best and most complete information on the subjects treated; for 
further information it is advisable to consult the Dominion and Provincial Depart- 
ments of Mines. The reference numbers appearing through the text indicate the 
publishers as listed at the end of this paper. 


Anthraxolite.—Hugh 8. Spence? and R. L. Rutherford describe in the Ameri- 
can Mineralogist anthraxolite occurrences in Chelmsford district, 15 miles west 
of Sudbury, and in the Northwest territories respectively. Anthraxolite is a brittle 
coal-like material, selected pure samples of which have the composition of pure 
anthracite. The most favoured theory of its origin is that it represents an alter- 
ation product of asphalt or bitumen, possibly distilled out of the enclosing black 
slates under the influence of heat and pressure, and deposited on fractures in these 
slates. At Chelmsford its grade considered as fuel is low and the quantity in sight 
is distinctly limited. In the Northwest Territories it occurs under practically the 
same geological conditions as at Sudbury. 


Asbestos.—Hugh 8. Spence? describes deposits of chrysolite asbestos in De- 
lero and Bannockburn Tps., Northern Ontario, and C. H. Freeman? briefly reviews 
the asbestos industry in Canada, describing mining methods and milling practice. 
The deposits described by Spence occur in narrow, well-defined almost vertica! 
veinlets, in dark green serpentine. The fresh asbestos from depth is a light green 
colour, while the weathered surface is brown. 


Antimony.—The geology and milling concentration of the Lake George 
antimony ores are briefly outlined by C. 8S. Parsonst. The mineral occurs in fissure 
lenses in slates and quartzites as stibnite. Masses of intrusive granite and diabase 
in the vicinity have led to local alteration and fissuring of the sediments. The veins 
are opened for a distance of a mile in length and a large number of shafts sunk. 
Stibnite is a friable mineral and it is impossible to save slimes by any known gravity 
concentration. 


1 Contributed by P. J. Moran, Geological Survey, Ottawa. 
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Clay.—The Mesozoic clay deposits of the Mattagami and Missinaibi rivers, 
Northern Ontario, are briefly described by W. 8S. Dyer®. These fire clays and 
silica-sands are of two types; the mottled clay and white sand type and the dark 
clay or lignite type. Outcrops of the deposits are small, seldom exceeding 15 feet 
in vertical section, and are at water level; many of them may be seen only at low 
water. They are distributed over a wide area, but exposures are few in number, 
since in most cases glacial boulder clays or sands extend down to water level. 
Laboratory tests indicate that these fire clays are of first-class quality. 


Coal.—In the Bulletin of the Imperial Institute D. H. Currer Briggs makes 
comments upon the coal-mining situation in Canada, outlining various factors that 
influence production and making comparisons with coal-mining methods and prac- 
tice in the British Isles. The physiography, geology, stratigraphy and economic 
deposits, including coal, building stone, gravel, and placer gold, of the area between 
North Saskatchewan and McLeod rivers, Alberta, are described by R. L. Ruther- 
ford in the Bulletin of the Scientific and Industnal Research Council, Alberta. 
W. A. Bell® briefly outlines the complex carboniferous stratigraphy and geologic 
history of the Maritime Provinces of Canada. Briefly, the geological history of the 
area throughout the carboniferous period is a record of sedimentation, pre-eminently 
fresh-water, in subsiding lineal basins of deposition that are partially or more 
rarely wholly separated by lineal rising areas of erosion. The subsidence of the 
floors of deposition was not continuous or uniform but intermittent and variable 
in character. This is inferred from the rhythmic repetition of similar facies, e.g., 
soil beds, coal seams, heavy sandstones or conglomerate members with buried erect 
trees, etc. ‘The outlines of these basins were mainly determined by orogenic dis- 
turbances, accompanied by batholithic intrusion in Devonian times. 


Copper.—The copper situation in Canada is reviewed by Arthur Buisson‘. 
The discovery of important copper deposits at Rouyn, the Frood Extension, Erring- 
ton, Flin Flon, Sherritt-Gordon, Britannia, Copper mountain and Quatsino sound 
are new factors likely substantially to increase Canadian production. Improved 
and lower treatment charges and the high price of copper enhance.the value of these 
deposits. In picturing the copper situation in the world, comparing the production 
and possible future production of various countries, and presenting the various 
factors influencing it, 8. J. Cook® predicts a greater growth in the copper output 
of Canada in the next decade than in any other country in the world, that Canada’s 
estimated output will reach 12-7 p.c. of the world’s supply and that Canada will 
occupy third place in copper production. Sydney C. Mifflin‘ describes the history, 
geology and development of the Coxheath copper mine. Precambrian felsites pass- 
ing into quartz-diorites, crossed by many breaks, occupy the area. Chalcopyrite 
carrying gold and silver values, occurs in fissure fillings in old altered andesite. 
The exploratory and detailed examination that has been carried on by the Geological 
Survey for the past six years in the Rouyn area is outlined by H. C. Cooke and 
W. F. James.4 The sulphide deposits in this area are of two types:—(1) vein fillings, 
(2) replacements. The vein fillings are comparatively small and economically un- 
important. Classified according to composition the replacement deposits fall into 
two classes:—(1) those composed of iron sulphides; (2) those which contain in ad- 
dition important quantities of copper and zinc sulphides. The copper and zinc 
sulphides are later than the iron sulphides and replace them. ‘The deposition of 
copper sulphide appears to be dependent upon two factors only :—(1) the pre-exist- 
ence of a body of easily replaceable material such as iron sulphide or chlorite and 
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(2) the presence in conjunction of copper-bearing solutions. W. F. James® describes 
developments in the western part of Rouyn area during 1927, discussing the theory 
of origin of the ores and describing specifically the geology of the Robb-Montbray, 
Coniagas Claims, Eplett-Metcalfe and Oriole Mine properties. He calls attention 
to a widespread occurrence of sulphide mineralization chiefly near bodies of older 
gabbro. Study of the area reveals the fact that the so-called older gabbro includes 
intrusives df different ages—possibly three. The older gabbro appears to be con- 
fined in Quebec between the north end of lake Opasatika and lake Abitibi, and 
chiefly within an area extending 25 miles north of lake Opasatika. In outlining 
the ore relations at the Horne and Aldermac mines, Quebec, H. C. Cooke’ concludes 
that the-ores tend to replace bodies of breccia or tuff rather than the massive lava 
or dyke material, that faulting and folding have a pronounced effect in localizing ore 
bodies at the Horne mine, that there is a tendency in certain cases for the ore bodies 
to be localized beneath gently dipping dykes, which acted as an impervious roof, and 
that the secondary replacement of the iron sulphide by copper sulphide leads to 
irregular-shaped ore bodies. ‘The structural features of certain Rouyn ore bodies 
are indicated by J. A. McGregor’. He corroborates the general geology of the 
area by Cooke, James and Mawdsley. He points out, however, that some of the 
so-called lava flows may be intrusive sills. While the vertical basic and andesite 
flows possess marked pillow structure, the flat basic dykes do not. At the contact 
of the flat-lying andesite and lower flat-lying rhyolite all ore bodies occur. This 
acid-basic contact forms the most important single ore structure in the area. The 
highest grade ore is found at the contact and gradually diminishes in grade with 
depth into the rhyolite below. Sometimes chimneys of ore extend from the main 
body located at the contact into the overlying andesite. A number of preliminary 
geological traverses in the counties of Maskinongé, Saint Maurice, Champlain, 
Portneuf, Quebec and Montmorency, province of Quebec, made under the direction 
of J. A. Dresser, are described in the Report of the Quebec Bureau of Mines. The 
rocks in the area are principally sedimentary gneisses (paragneiss), quartzite, 
crystalline limestone, granite, granite gneiss and anorthosite. Deposits of pyrrho- 
tite, pyrite, chalcopyrite, zinc blend, and galena are found in the area. Dresser® 
also describes the copper deposits of the Eastern Townships, and states that pros- 
pecting undertaken with due care by means of stripping, shallow rock cutting and 
diamond drilling offers opportunities of real merit. J. B. Mawdsley‘ studied the 
lake David area, a strip of country lying immediately west of lake Chibougamau, 
Quebec. Sulphide mineralization, pyrite, magnetite, pyrrhotite, chalcopyrite and 
sphalerite, occurs as sulphide-bearing quartz veins cutting massive country rocks 
or as sulphide replacement in shear zones. Some of the prospects give promising 
assays in gold, copper and silver. The asbestos occurrence on Asbestos island 
appears to be of no economic value. In the Report of the Quebec Bureau of Mines 
Mawdsley also describes the Eagle River area, southwest of lake Chibougamau. 
Precambrian volcanic flows and sediments are intruded by granite and related 
syenites. Little prospecting has been done in the area. L. V. Bell mapped the 
Boston Creek area, Ontario, and reports upon mining development in the area. 
Gold is found in quartz veins associated with chalcopyrite, pyrite, specularite and 
some telluride. The metallic mining situation in Manitoba is summarized by 
R. C. Wallace’. Copper-zine sulphide bodies lie in coarse-grained pyrrhotite. 
Pyrrhotite occurs in greenstones, replacing them; it also occurs in fracture fillings 
in sedimentary gneisses. The Athapapuskow lake deposits are of the first type and 
the Sherritt-Gordon deposits of the second type. A heavy gossan usually covers 
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ore bodies, especially in lower ground; on high knolls the sulphides may be un- 
oxidised at the surface. Quartz vein fillings carrying gold values occur in central 
Manitoba, Elbow-Herb Lake area, Ingolf, Lake of the Woods, Island Lake, God’s 
Lake, and Oxford-Knee Lakes areas. The quartz fillings are found in sheared basic 
and acidic lavas or schistose sediments. Zinc-lead occurs at Herb and Partridge 
lakes; copper-nickel sulphides north of Lac du Bonnet; and zinc-lead-antimony 
sulphides at Oxford lake. N. B. Davist examined the Island Lake area.» Examina- 
tion demonstrated that metalliferous mineralization of chalcopyrite and galena 
occurs in the greenstone and that it is a promising area for intensive prospecting. 


Diatomaceous Earth.—An exhaustive study of diatomite, its occurrences, 
uses, production and markets in Canada, together with a brief review of the diatomite 
situation and occurrences in the world, is made by V. L. Eardley-Wilmott?. The 
diatom, which belongs to a group of flowerless aquatic plants called alge, secretes 
for itself an external case or box of clear silica. Diatomite is a hydrous or opales- 
cent type of silica in the form of countless myriads of microscopic siliceous skeletons 
of diatoms, of either marine or fresh water origin. It is highly porous, has low 
apparent density and is chemically inert, since it is composed entirely of’silica. It 
is used as a heat, cold and sound insulator, filtering medium, absorbent, filler, mild 
abrasive, light weight structural material, bleaching medium, etc. In Canada it is 
found in certain parts of British Columbia, Ontario, Quebec and in the Maritime 
Provinces. R. W. Burroughs? briefly reviews diatomaceous earth occurrences in the 
world and specifically describes the occurrences in Nova Scotia. These occurrences 
are small and impure for the most part; are fresh water type and contain post- 
glacial species only. In many instances they are situated at the bottom of lakes; 
some deposits occur in thin unconsolidated strata in bogs. 


Feldspar.—Hugh S. Spence” describes feldspar possibilities in the Sudbury 
region. Most of the feldspar properties lie adjacent to the main line of the C.P.R. 
and C.N.R. railways. The feldspar is predominantly buff to pale pink-coloured 
microcline. This area furnishes a considerable proportion of the total feldspar 
mined in Canada. 


Gold.—A sharp revivial of gold-mining interest in Nova Scotia is noted. 
G. 8. Harrington, in the Bulletin of the Imperial Institute, and J. P. Messervy, in 
Mining and Metallurgy, review the progress of the mining industry in the province 
with particular reference to gold. Sir Stopford Brunton in the Annual Report of 
the Department of Mines, Nova Scotia, compiles all available information upon the 
gold deposits of Nova Scotia and advances a new opinion® with regard to the “so- 
called interbedded veins”. He states that the veins pass through beds of varying 
composition and therefore cannot be interbedded. The history, geology and de- 
velopment of the Montague gold mine is discussed by S. C. Mifflin‘. Prospecting 
for gold is very active in Patricia District, Ont. . L. Bruce’ restudied the Red Lake 
area and J. W. Greig’ examined the Woman and Narrow Lakes areas. Interbedded 
volcanics intruded by granite and acidic and basic dykes occupy the area. Quartz 
veins carrying fine sulphides and native gold are found in shattered and altered 
porphyry. Silver, lead, talc, and asbestos are also found in the area. M. E. 
Hurst* describes the Favourable Lake area. Here. greenstones and sediments are 
intruded by granite and later dykes. Gold occurs in quartz veins in the greenstones’ 
and pyrrhotite, pyrite and chalcopyrite at the gabbro-greenstone contacts. L. B. 
Howey* made a new gold discovery near-Fort Hope. Gold values are found in a 
fracture zone in hornblende rock. The Oba area, Ontario, was studied by J. A. 
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Maynard‘. Quartz veins containing native gold associated with galena, pyrite and 
_chaleopyrite are found. Development in the area is retarded by timber berth 
restrictions. The Gammon River area and the Rickaby Lake schist belt, District 
of Kenora (Patricia), Ontario, were examined by Geoffrey Gilbert®. The geology 
on the Manitoba side of the boundary had been studied and it was desired to find 
how far east the schist belt extended. It was found to cease in Ontario within a 
few miles of the boundary; the remainder of the territory is underlain by granite 
and gneiss. Thus the results of the examination proved disappointing. 


Iron.—In Mining and Metallurgy, mining development in the stratified, sedi- 
mentary, oolithic hematite ore at Wabana, Newfoundland, is described by A. O. 
Hayes. Three workable and many thin beds occur in a thickness of 400 feet of 
interbedded sandstones and shales. It is not profitable under present conditions 
to mine extensively in ore beds less than four feet thick. In Fennia, W. H. Collins 
discusses the replacement type of banded iron formation with particular reference 
to the Goudreau area. There are several varieties of iron formation found in the 
Keewatin:—(1) clastic sedimentary formations; (2) chemical sediments; (3) replace- 
ment deposits. The variety described is confined to a complex assemblage of lavas 
and locally intercalated sediments—conglomerates and greywackes—of early Pre- 
cambrian age. Evidence indicates that the Keewatin iron formations are strati- 
form bodies that have the following sequence from below to above:—(1) a carbonate 
member grading into pyrite above and into the volcanics below; (2) a pyrite mem- 
ber in abrupt contact above with the silica and merging into carbonate below ; 
(3) a banded silica member, overlain by volcanics, and in sharp contact with pyrite 
below. As arule the iron formations dip at high angles. There seems little doubt 
that the carbonate and pyrite members represent chemical replacements of Kee- 
watin schists. In the Bulletin of the Geological Society of America, E. 8. Moore 
and J. E. Maynard describe chemical experiments to illustrate the origin of the 
Precambrian iron formation. C. K. Leith, in the Bulletin of the Geological Society 
of America, summarizes the studies of the origin of iron ores. Recent studies of 
the origin of the iron formations, including those of Collins, Gremer, Hawley and 
others, tend on the whole to show that the iron formations are inorganic chemical 
precipitates, that organic agencies have played a relatively small part, that vol- 
canic sources have made notable contributions and that normal processes of 
weathering have likewise been effective. Studies of secondary concentrations of 
. the iron ores have not changed earlier concepts of the processes. There is a notable 
tendency among geologists to abstain from generalizations about the region as a 
whole and to confine their attention for the time being to attempts to agree on 
basic facts. Fraleigh F. Osborne’ describes a study of certain magmatic titani- 
ferous iron ores and their origin. 


Limestone.—M. F. Goudge? made a preliminary report upon the limestones of 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Gaspé and the Temiskaming District of Ontario. 
Limestones of commercial importance in Nova Scotia are of Precambrian and 
Carboniferous age. Isolated occurrences of Ordovician, Silurian and Devonian 
limestones are known, but, with possibly one exception, are of little value. Pre- 
cambrian limestones are found on the island of Cape Breton, but are not known to 
occur on the mainland. No limestones of commercial quality or quantity have 
been found in that part of the province west of a line from Windsor to Chester. 
Commercial limestone in New Brunswick is found in the Precambrian, Carboni- 
ferous and Silurian horizons. The Precambrian crystalline limestones comprise 
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both dolomites and high calcium limestones. The greater part of the Silurian lime- 
stones are impure. The carboniferous limestones differ greatly in appearance and 
purity. Great areas of Silurian and lesser areas of Devonian and Carboniferous 
limestones are found in Gaspé. There are two types of Silurian limestones:—(1) a 
crystalline, or semi-crystalline, heavy-bedded, pinkish limestone; (2) a dark- 
coloured, fine-grained thin-bedded limestone. The pure limestone occurs in large 
areas separated by areas of impure limestone. Carboniferous rocks include no 
limestone of importance. The limestone in the Timiskaming district is of Ordo- 
vician and Silurian age. The Ordovician limestone disintegrates rapidly, making 
it generally unsuitable for building purposes. It may be utilized as a flux. The 
Silurian limestone varies from high calcium limestone to dolomite. Some of it 
may be used as a source of lime, and some as a building stone. 


Molybdenite.—In University of Toronto Studies, William Gerrie describes 
molybdenite occurrences in La Corne and Malartic Tps., Quebec. Molybdenite 
deposits lie on the western margin of the La Corne intrusive body, which varies 
from a hornblende syenite to a biotite granite. The ore is free from sulphides 
other than molybdenite and carries 2 to 3 p.c. of the mineral. The veins give 
promise of producing a reliable tonnage. 


Oil.—In an article entitled “Carbon Ratios as an Index of Oil and Gas in 
Western Canada”, I. W. Jones’ critically examines the ‘‘carbon ratio theory” and 
concludes that the fixed carbon content of coals cannot be used to measure the 
regional dynamic metamorphism, nor can it serve as an index to possible oil and 
gas accumulation. ‘Oil and Gas in Western Canada”, by G. S. Hume}, affords an 
up-to-date concise résumé of the oil and gas situation in the Western Provinces. — 
The different theories of origin, accumulation and favourable structures are briefly 
outlined; carbon ratios of coal as an index to the occurrence of oil and gas and 
geophysical methods for locating oil are discussed; the general physiography and 
stratigraphical geology of the great plains is stated; and a description of different 
oil fields is given under the headings:—geology, stratigraphy, structure, horizons, 
oil developments and prospects. An appendix contains a list of wells drilled in 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, British Columbia and the Northwest Terri- 
tories. G. S. Hume? outlines the search for oil in Western Canada. Oil in com- 
mercial quantities has been discovered in three localities in Alberta, namely, Turner 
Valley in the Foothills, Skiff area of southern Alberta, east of Lethbridge, and the 
Wainwright area. Royalite No. 4 in the Turner Valley affords a flow of gas and 
naphtha averaging 598 barrels of naphtha daily. This well is 3,740 feet deep and 
the flow emanates from Paleozoic limestone. In the Skiff area commercial oil is 
found in Jurassic strata at a depth of 3,090 feet. In the Wainwright area oil is 
found at a depth of 2,065 feet. The Paleozoic limestones appear to be a fertile 
horizon for oil. All wells reaching this horizon secure production. G. 8. Hume! 
examined the Jumping Pond-Bragg Creek area, Alberta. A description of sedi- 
mentary rocks exposed with their structure is given and illustrated by sketch maps. 
Favourable structure exists, but the heavy dips of exposed beds indicate severe 
metamorphism. No drilling has yet been completed in the area. 


Silver.—H. E. McKinstry’ describes the silver mineralization at Beaverdell, 
B.C. The geology of the area has been described by Reinecke. The veins or 
shear zones strike east and west and most of them dip southward; a few dip ver- 
tically or northward. They vary in width from a few inches to six or eight feet, 
though the individual ore-bearing streaks are rarely more than a foot or so in width. 
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The sources of the ore appear to be the Beaverdell batholith. The mineralization 
is of three distinct generations. 


Sodium Carbonate.—A deposit of sodium carbonate at Soap lake, south of 
Spence’s Bridge, B.C., is described by L. H. Cole?. The lake is over one mile long 
and 1,300 ft. wide at its widest point, but in dry seasons is rather a chain of lakes 
separated by alkali-covered mud flats. From analysis it is determined that the 
brine of Soap lake is very similar in composition to that of the soda lakes situated 
on the line of the Pacific Great Eastern railway to the north of Clinton. It is 
doubtful whether the salts are commercially recoverable from this lake on account 
of the present difficulty of transportation. 


Lead-Zinc.—The Stirling mine, a promising zinc-lead-copper deposit in 
Richmond Co., Cape Breton island, Nova Scotia, was examined by S. C. Mifflin‘. 
Replacement lenses of ore occur in shear zones in highly altered Precambrian 
greenstones. Sphalerite, galena, chalcopyrite and pyrite, with small amounts of 
gold and silver, are found laminated and agreeing with the planes of shearing. 
The period of mineralization is thought to be Devonian. F. J. Alcock‘ outlines 
mining development in the zinc-lead area in Gaspé peninsula. The deposits are 
in the form of veins and breccia zones in limestone and argillaceous sediments of 
Lower Devonian age. The ore minerals are sphalerite and galena in a gangue of 
quartz and carbonate showing low values in silver and gold. The area is heavily 
wooded, has a thick overburden of rocks and outcrops are few. Prospecting is 
carried on by tracing float and trenching. J. D. Galloway, in a report of the British 
Columbia Bureau of Mines, compiles available information upon the Snowflake 
and Waverly-Tangier mineral properties, Revelstoke mining division, British 
Columbia. The country rocks consist mainly of Precambrian black carbonaceous 
slates and argillites, but some of the bands are siliceous and some slightly 
calcareous. Several quartz veins, conforming to the general strike of the strata, 
‘are sparingly mineralized with galena, pyrite and zinc blende. The Waverly- 
Tangier properties are situated at the head of the north fork of Downie creek. 
Limestone and metamorphosed calcareous rocks form the country rocks. The 
veins are mineralized with carbonates, quartz, galena and sometimes zinc blende 
and grey copper. In the Mining and Industrial Record E. A. Haggen outlines 
the geology, mining operations and milling practice at the Whitewater mine, 
Slocan, B.C. The rocks at the Whitewater consist of graphitic schist, slate, quartz- 
ite and magnesian limestone of Carboniferous age, intruded by quartz porphyry 
and lamprophyric dykes. Lead-zine ore carrying high values in silver occurs in 
strong shoots. The silver is associated with the lead and not with zinc. EH. A. 
Haggen also reports on the Hyland Basin mine at the head of Cronin creek, Babine 
district, British Columbia, in the Mining and Industrial Record. Carboniferous 
rocks interbedded with tuffs are intruded by stocks and plugs of volcanic vents 
and cut by dykes of diorite, quartz porphyry, feldspar porphyry, andesite, rhyolite 
and lamprophyr. There is much shearing, faulting, folding and schistosity of the 
country rocks. The mineral veins occur in the contacts between the rhyolite and 
andesite or sedimentary rocks which they intersect. The ore consists of zinc, lead 
and chalcopyrite carrying high gold and silver values. Hugh C. McKuinstry® 
describes the silver-lead-zinc veins at Atlin, B.C. Granite country rock is traversed 
by basic dykes. Well-defined fissure veins parallel these dykes. ‘The ore occurs in 
the fissures, bordered in places by replacement both of dykes and granite. The 
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ore is complex and was deposited in three general stages. R. C. Rowe? briefly 
describes certain mining properties on the Edmonton-Prince Rupert line of the 
C.N.R. between Terrace and Endako. ‘The district lies in the contact zone of the 
eastern limit of the coast range batholith. Mi£ineralization appears to be almost | 
universal and the deposits are mainly of silver-lead or silver-lead-zine type, though 
there are some occurrences of gold-copper ore. 

Miscellaneous.—S. C. Ells in the Canadian Engineer demonstrates the utility 
of the McMurray bituminous sands in surfacing roads. Hugh S. Spence? reported 
upon certain operating graphite mines, briefly outlining geological occurrence, 
milling practice and uses. Recent developments in the gypsum industry in British 
Columbia are outlined by L. H. Cole*. Lithium-bearing pegmatites of south- 
eastern Manitoba were studied by H.S. Spence?. These dykes contain irregular 
masses of spodumene, lepidolite, quartz and the rare accessory minerals tourmaline, 
beryl, tantalite, topaz and lithiophilite. Spodumene is probably the most abundant 
lithium mineral in the deposit. LL. H. Cole* examined an occurrence of potash 
salts found in a bore hole at Gautreau village, Westmorland Co., New Brunswick, 
about eight miles southeast of Moncton. The salts occur at different horizons. 
An average assay of a number of samples at different depths gives encouraging 
results. Quicksilver occurrences in Canada and the occurrences, metallurgy and 
uses of quicksilver in the world were briefly surveyed by V. L. Eardley-Wilmot?. 
Silica in Western Canada, its occurrence, exploration and uses is described by 
L. Heber Cole?. Intimate descriptions of specific deposits now being worked are 
also given. Mr. Cole also reviews the recent developments in the silica industry in 
Eastern Canada. H. 8. Spence? describes the Canadian soapstone industry, out- 
lining the type of stone required by the market and briefly describing specific de- 
posits in Ontario and Quebec. In the Bulletin of the Royal Society of Canada 
George Hanson discusses zoning of mineral deposits in British Columbia. It is no 
new theory that where certain types of mineral deposits occur in a given area the 
different mineral assemblages are products of different stages in the history of the 
parent source or magma. ‘The theory that different metals and ore minerals occur 
at different distances from their common igneous source may be of great practical 
use. Careful geological field work in given areas may lead to definite conclusions 
regarding the sources of the ores and may also lead to the discovery of some of the 
factors, if any, which have affected the normal process of ore-deposition. If such 
results are obtained, it should be possible to indicate places where mineral deposits 
are likely to occur, and also to predict what metals may be found there. It may 
even be possible to say what changes there will be in the ore in depth. 
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PART IITI.—SEISMOLOGY IN CANADA. 


An article on Seismology in Canada, by Ernest A. Hodgson, M.A., appeared 
at p. 30 of the Canada Year Book, 1925. 


PART IV.—THE FLORA OF CANADA. 


Under the above heading, the Canada Year Book, 1922-23, contained an article 
prepared by the late J. M. Macoun, C.M.G., F.L.S., and M. O. Malte, Ph.D., and 
revised by the latter. See p. 25 of the 1922-23 edition or p. 73 of the 1921 edition. 
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PART V.—FAUNAS OF CANADA. 


The Canada Year Book, 1922-23, contained an article under the above heading 
by P. A. Taverner of the Department of Mines, Ottawa. See p. 32 of the 1922-23 
edition or p. 82 of the 1921 edition. 


PART VI.—THE NATURAL RESOURCES OF CANADA. 


The economic life of new countries must at first depend entirely, and later, 
mainly upon their natural resources. Older countries, after exhausting their most 
easily obtained resources, turn for a livelihood to manufacturing and similar pur- 
suits, conserving their own resources and utilizing those of less developed areas. 
Canada is distinctly a new country, the resources of which are but now commencing 
to be appreciated; in recent years numerous surveys and investigations as to their 
extent and value have been made. A short summary of important details regarding 
them follows. Fuller information will be found in the introductions to later chapters 
—Agriculture, Furs, Fisheries, Forestry, Minerals, Water Powers—of this volume. 


Agricultural Lands.—Of the total land area of the nine provinces (1,306,320,- 
000 acres), it is estimated that approximately 358,162,190 acres are available 
for use in agricultural production. ‘This figure is of course an estimate and is taken 
to include lands now occupied by agriculturists, including grazing lands, and all 
lands possible of devotion to similar purposes. The area at present under culti- 
vation is but a fraction of this total, the extent under field crops in 1928 being 
59,351,811 acres, while the total area under pasture in the same year was 9,528,043 
acres. Statistics of farm lands at the census of 1921 place the area then occupied 
at 140,887,903 acres; the area of what may be considered as agricultural land still 
available for occupation was, therefore, 217,274,287 acres. Details are given by 
provinces in Table 6. 


6.—Area of Occupied and Estimated Available Farm Lands in the Nine Provinces of 
Canada, 1921. 


Total Total 

Provinces. Area Area Agricultural Land 

E Occupied. Available. Land. Area, 

1929. 

acres. acres. acres. acres. 
Princemsdward island .... ak. debe casos ot ena 1, 216, 483 41,707 1,258,190 1,397,760 
INGO COULA ING 0 eerie seh sic Mss Noberaua apseaere 4,723,550 3,368, 450 8,092, 000 13, 275, 520 
Nev cUNS WiC KW. a) adstar eee fF. ces be ete 4, 269,560 6, 448, 440 10, 718, 000 17,734, 400 
(ETS SCO 609 a Se SR ee Be” A eee a 17,257,012 26, 487, 988 43,745, 000 365,442,560 
Oritata DONE Pan ats thes ck Mees es SR 22, 628,901 33, 821,099 56,450, 000 229,095, 680 
LG AGATIN VG OPA 10 MS Oe ae eR. Ss «0am a 14, 615, 844 10,084, 156 24,700,000 143, 857, 280 
ESOC WAL Seat Mee ates Plate cine c eek 44 022,907 49,435,093 93 , 458, 000 152,304,000 
NIL GIS Ta SS 28 DOR eS OM ee Se Sa ET 29, 293,053 67,829,947 97, 123,000 159, 232,000 
PSMNGISH (CONIA ooo c ice ccte & Hehe cape hoe Raed 2, 860, 593 19, 757, 407 22, 618, 000 223,980, 800 
A OG Bee aan Or! bickeices tM 149,887,993 | 217,274,287 | 358,162,190 | 1,306,320, 009 


Thus, in all the provinces but Prince Edward Island, large areas are still avail- 
able for settlement, and while the nature of the soil and of the climate may in some 
cases restrict the variety of crops, in general the grain, root and fodder crops can be 
profitably grown in all the provinces, while stock raising is carried on successfully 
both in the more densely settled areas and on their frontiers. 
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The Maritime Provinces are noted for their fruit and vegetable crops, perhaps 
particularly for the oat and potato crops of Prince Edward Island and New Bruns- 
wick and the apples of the Annapolis valley in Nova Scotia. Quebee and Ontario 
are pre-eminently mixed farming communities, various districts specializing in 
dairying, tobacco, sheep, etc., while the Niagara peninsula in Ontario has long been 
famous for its fruit crops of both large and small varieties. In Manitoba, Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta the production of grains is still of primary importance but is 
giving way to more diversified types of agriculture, while the stock raising industry, 
once so typical of the prairies, is regaining much of its former importance. In 
British Columbia the fertile valleys are devoted principally to apple and other 
fruit crops, and numerous districts along the coast and on Vancouver island are given 
over to general farming and market gardening. 

Of the larger areas of land still available for settlement ,the clay belt of northern 
Ontario and Quebec, in which splendid crops are grown, is to a large extent un- 
developed, and even larger areas in northern Saskatchewan and Alberta await 
cultivation. - 


Furs.—Canada is one of the world’s greatest fur producers. As early as 1676 
Canadian furs sold in England were valued at £19,000. Since that time great areas 
of northern territory have been explored by hunter and trapper. The larger com- 
panies engaged in the business, notably the Hudson’s Bay Co. and Revillon Fréres, 
maintain extensive systems of trading posts where trappers call at intervals to 
dispose of their pelts and procure supplies. ‘The large uninhabited areas of northern 
Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba and the Northwest Territories furnish subsistence for 
many of the most highly prized fur-bearing animals, among the most important 
of which are the beaver, fisher, various varieties of foxes, marten and others. The 
animals are usually caught in traps during the winter months, when the country is 
more accessible than during the summer and the pelts are in the best condition. 
: The successful breeding of the fox on fur farms came with the period of rising prices 
after 1890, and has since developed into an important industry. Prince Edward 
Island has always been the centre of the industry, but farms are now found in all 
provinces of the Dominion. On Dec. 31, 1927, 3,067 fox farms were in operation 
with a total of 62,619 foxes, principally of the “‘silver’’ variety. 

Although the fox has proved the most suited to domestication, other kinds of 
fur-bearing wild animals are being raised in captivity—mink, raccoon, skunk, lynx, 
coyote, rabbit, marten and fisher.. Karakul sheep, from which are obtained the furs 
known as ‘Persian lamb’’, “astrachan’”’ and ‘“‘broadtail”, are also being raised 
successfully in Canada. In 1927 the number of farms engaged in the raising of 
fur-bearing animals other than foxes was 313. Mink farms are the most numerous 
of the miscellaneous class, raccoon farms coming next. A few of the fox farms also 
raise miscellaneous fur-bearing animals in addition to the foxes. 

The total value of the raw fur production of Canada for the season 1927-28 was 
$18,758,177. This total comprises the value of pelts of fur-bearing animals taken 
by trappers and of those raised on fur farms. Pelts sold from fur farms in the 
calendar year 1927 were valued at $2,154,350 and animals sold at $2,645,331. 


Forests.—Among the most valuable of all Canada’s natural resources exploited 
up to the present time have been those of her forests. From the days when masts 
and spars were exported for use in the French navy and early French settlers estab- 
lished shipbuilding yards along the St. Lawrence up to the present, when our forests 
supply billions of board feet of lumber and timber and millions of tons of pulp, 
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paper and other forest products yearly, these resources have been of immense 
value not only to Canada but to the Empire. 


Canada’s forest area may be roughly divided into three main parts:—(1) the 
great coniferous forest of the Pacific Slope, (2) the northern forest, principally 
coniferous, which stretches from the east slopes of the Rockies, north of the prairies 
and of the Great Lakes to Labrador, and (38) the mixed softwood and hardwood 
forests extending from lake Superior through southern Ontario and Quebec to the 
Maritime Provinces. Canada’s forest area has been estimated at 1,151,454 square 
miles, some of which is agricultural land: 17-3 p.c. is covered with accessible mature 
merchantable timber, 9-7 p.c. with immature but merchantable forest products and 
48-2 p.c. with accessible young growth which will eventually be merchantable. 
The remaining 24-8 p.c. is inaccessible or unprofitable at present. With regard 
to quantity of timber it has been estimated at 425,000,000,000 feet board measure 
for saw timber and 1,122,000,000 cords of pulpwood, etc., the stands in Eastern 
Canada making up over 40 p.c. of the total, which amounted to over 224,000,000,000 
cubic feet. These figures place Canada as the second most important country in 
the world with regard to total forest area, Asiatic Russia being first and the United 
States third in this respect. During recent years the annual cuts have generally 
exceeded the new growth and enormous losses have been caused by fire and other 
destructive agencies. In spite of the vast extent of the uncut and unburned forests 
it cannot be said that the measures so far taken by legislation and the application 
of scientific forestry to preserve them and encourage their regeneration have been 
sufficient to assure us an adequate supply of timber for the future. 


A classification of Canada’s forest area is given in Table 7. The total of forest 
land is divided into the areas at present carrying timber of merchantable value or 
valuable young growth, and other areas unsuited for present exploitation. It may 
be pointed out, however, that many of these latter will develop into productive 
areas as the demand increases and transportation facilities are extended. The 
totals of forest land given in this table refer to areas which are on the whole better 
suited for forest production than for any other purpose, although they include about 
82,000 square miles of potential agricultural land at present covered with forest. 


7.—Area of Productive and Unproductive Forest Land in Canada, 1927. 


Forest Land. 


Provinces. Accessible. Unprofit- Total Toe 
——_—___—______————| able or forest e 
Merchant- Young inaccess- oe are 
able. growth. ible. Mirae 
square square square square square 
miles. miles. miles. miles. miles. 
Princedidward Islandgee nate eee ee 484 240 - 724 2,184 
INOV2) DCOUL Ay ee einer oer 6, 000 4,296 4,924 15, 220 20,743 
New Brunswickes. sess a. ee. ue 15,750 9,110 ~ 24, 860 27,710 
QUEDEG 4 sia 0 et re mee ed Be DS 150,000 250, 000 100, 000 500, 000 571,004: 
Ontarion. secre & ete ee eee ee 70,000 100, 000 70,000 240,000 357, 962 
Manitobag e histk Aa. ae ates te aces ee 5,000 60, 000 ° 10, 000 75,000 224,777 
Saskatchewan sapere ee ees ae 10,000 15,000 25,000 50,000 237,975 
Abertay seo CA eee ee een no “ise 30, 000 40,000 16, 650 86, 650 248, 800 
British Columbianweeeceeee ree ke eke 23,000 75,000 51,000 149, 000 349, 970 
Lerritories'ss::. ¢..ehg eee a ae 1,000 1,000 8,000 10, 000 1,463, 563 
Totalie 3 eee eek 311, 234 554, 646 285,574 | 1,151,454 | 3,504,688! 


1 As per Labrador Boundary Award of Mar. 1, 1927. 
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Forest products have always formed a large part of the raw material used in 
all kinds of industrial activity and for many years formed the greater part of Canada’s 
export trade. Even at the present time products of forest origin form a quarter 
of our total exports, being exceeded only by the products of the farm. 

Because of our climate, coniferous trees form over 80 p.c. of our forest resources 
and over 95 p.c. of our forest products as at present exploited. Because of their 
universal use in industry, the softwoods are in greatest demand, not only in Canada 
but in the markets of the world. Canada enjoys the reputation of holding the 
Empire’s reserve of softwood timber, being rivalled in her coniferous forests only 
by Asiatic Russia and the United States. The Canadian species of both hardwoods 
and softwoods yield lumber and timber of dimensions and quality that are equal or 
superior to those produced by forests elsewhere. 

Statistics of forest production (operations in the woods) in 1927 place its total 
value at $205,631,727, with a corresponding equivalent in standing timber of 2,880,- 
137,911 cubic feet. The most important items are logs for sawing, valued at 
$74,270,067, and pulpwood for use and export, valued at $70,284,895. The total 
value of sawmill products in 1928 was $139,424,754 and of pulp and paper mill 
products $233,077,236. 


Fisheries.—The first of Canada’s resources to be exploited by Europeans 
was the fishing banks of the Atlantic coast. It is believed that for many years 
before the actual discovery and settlement of North America the cod-banks south 
of Newfoundland and east of Nova Scotia had attracted French fishermen by their 
abundant catches. ‘These fishing grounds alone extend along a coast line of more 
than 5,000 miles, comprising an area of not less than 200,000 square miles, and are 
in the course of the cold Arctic current, a fact which tends greatly to improve the 
quality of the fish. The most important fishes of the off-shore fisheries are the 
cod, halibut, haddock, herring and mackerel, while the inshore and inland fisheries 


_ number the lobster, oyster, salmon, gaspereau, smelt, trout and maskinonge among 


Pa: 


their catches. Other fishing grounds include the inshore expanses of the St. Law- 
rence river, the Great Lakes, where whitefish and herring form perhaps the most 
valued catches, and innumerable other inland water areas abounding with trout, 
pike, bass and other game fish, Hudson bay, with a shore line of 6,000 miles, and 
the Pacific coast. ‘The fisheries of British Columbia, with its coast line of 7,000 
miles, have in recent years shown a rapid development, and the products of the 
estuarian salmon fisheries of the Fraser, Skeena and other rivers now make up two- 
fifths of the fish products of the Dominion, while in addition large catches of halibut, 
herring and whales are made off the western coast. The total value of the fisheries 
in the calendar year 1928 was $55,050,973. 


Minerals.—The numerous and varied mineral deposits of the Dominion form 
another of her most important resources. Mining is an old industry, coal having 
been produced in Nova Scotia and iron ore in Quebec early in the eighteenth century. 
The main development in the industry has taken place, however, in the twentieth 
century, during which there has been a great increase in the per capita production 
of minerals and mineral products. 


There is a great variety of minerals, metallic and non-metallic. The value of 
the coal raised greatly exceeds that of any other mineral, reaching $63,757,833 in 
1928. Coal will continue for an indefinite period to hold a commanding position 
in the industry, for Canada’s reserves of this fuel are known to be very great. The 
other leading non-metallic minerals are asbestos, natural gas, gypsum, petroleum 
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and salt. Others that are produced to the annual value of between $100,000 and 
$400,000 each are feldspar, grindstones, magnesite, pyrites, quartz, silica brick 
and tale. In quantity of asbestos produced Canada leads the world, nearly all of 
the production being from Quebec. Natural gas is produced in Ontario and Alberta 
and to a less extent in New Brunswick. The decline in the production of petroleum 
in Ontario has been offset by increased outputs in Alberta. 


The value of the metallic minerals is much greater than that of the non-metallic 
minerals. Those amounting to more than $1,000,000 per annum are:—gold, lead,. 
nickel, copper, silver, zinc, cobalt and the platinum group of metals. The value 
of the gold amounted in 1928 to $39,082,005 and greatly exceeded that of any 
other metal, Canada having risen since the development of the Porcupine and Kirk- 
land Lake mines to third place among gold-producing countries. Lead and zine 
mining has made a rapid growth in recent years. Ontario meets about 90 p.c. 
of the world’s requirements in nickel, and has reserves to last for centuries. Platinum 
and palladium are recovered in the process of refining the copper-nickel ores. British 
Columbia, Ontario and Quebec are the main copper-producing provinces; in Mani- 
toba large bodies of copper-zine sulphides are being developed. The total mineral 
production for 1928 amounted to $274,989,487, while the 1929 production is pro- 
visionally estimated at $307,146,000. 


Water Powers.—Canada’s water area of 180,035 square miles, distributed as 
it is throughout all parts of the country, provides a large amount of potential electric 
energy. It is estimated that 20,197,000 h.p. are available at a minimum yearly 
flow, 33,113,200 at ordinary six-months flow and that a turbine installation of 
43,000,000 h.p. is possible. The present turbine installation of 5,727,600 h.p. 
represents only about 13-3 p.c. of the recorded water power resources. Perhaps the 
greatest use to which these resources have yet been put has been in the pulp and 
paper industry, and to a lesser degree in the mining, the electro-chemical, the electro- 
metallurgical and the flour-milling industries. ‘Fhe water power utilized in the 
pulp and paper industry alone amounted on Dec. 31, 1929, to 1,487,843 h.p. 
Over 94 p.c. of the power available is in Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba and British 
Columbia; Quebec, with 8,459,000 h.p. available at ordinary minimum flow, has 
the largest resources in the Dominion. 


Game and Scenery.—Canada’s resources as a country for the sportsman and 
tourist are both unique and varied. With the increasing growth of tourist travel 
and its demands, great areas of uninhabited land have become accessible, and 
hitherto almost unknown parts may now be reached and traversed with ease. The 
valleys of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, the broken lake country of northern 
Ontario and Quebec, as well as the mountain districts of British Columbia, offer to the 
tourist and the fisherman new types of scenic effects and innumerable game preserves, 
and have won for the Dominion a reputation as a paradise for sportsmen and campers. 
And not only is this possible for those who travel by land; the series of lakes and 
rivers which form a network over the eastern part of the country particularly, 
has made water travel in smaller craft both feasible and attractive. Further, 
facilities for winter sports, the unusual attractions of winter scenery and the bracing 
though rigorous winter climate, have done much to add to the reputations of resorts 
formerly noted for their advantages in the summer season. 

The Dominion Government maintains, as the medium through which some of 
the most outstanding natural beauties of the country may be preserved and popular- 
ized, the National Parks Branch of the Department of the Interior, administering 
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the eleven parks set aside for this purpose. Under the supervision of this same body 
are numerous historic sites which have been preserved throughout the country. 
Several of the provinces also maintain parks for similar purposes. 

In these parks, the hunting of game is forbidden, and the wild life resources 
preserved. Elsewhere, however, there is available for the hunter and angler, at 
proper seasons, a wealth of game species; the deer and moose of Eastern Canada, 
the bear and mountain sheep of the Rockies, game animals, birds and fishes in 
unusual variety, have given the Dominion exceptional advantages for this means 
of recreation. 

A list of the national parks and reserves is appended as Table 8. There are 
also numerous provincial parks, of which the Algonquin park (2,741 square miles) 
in Ontario and the Laurentides park (3,565 square miles) in Quebec are the most 


important. 
8.— Canadian National Parks and Reserves. 


Date of 
Parks. Location. Establish- Area. 
\ ment. 
sq. miles. 
Frocky Mountains Park. 20... 002.0. Alberta, east slope of Rockies........... 1885 3,835 
Bey le Ar koa Pe. alt elie tcd oe Suares British Columbia, west slope of Rockies 1886 476 
ROBE OTE AT eo sy oe A ec oe as ok ee British Columbia, summit of Selkirks... 1886 468 
Bev elsbokel Park se vite ta deoie ca blee. BritishtColumbiatewee aes ns«.eeleee 1914 100 
UN Rail eh Cae ae ee, a a ae ee British Columbia e: octet a emer n e 1920 587 
BREDERIE AT Keteb ten temiiy. Gaia eee Northempralipertay. cobs esse in eee 1907 4,521 
Waterton lakes Park... tis axsardecse Southern Alberta, adjoining U.S.Glacier 
TATE eects Sorter ete ooo Tac take Rusatavn 1895 220 
Bembawrence Islands: .0.000.02 oS tieone OntATIO FR IROR EO ee ES 1904 (140 acres) 
PIMC PEAT ete AS Fe hat Wig! Ge Ha. ee wi Gis ONCATION eee ROe Se Pay eet LI ee a 1919 (20 acres) 
fermbewee Park... oie. e.edee keene Ontariow on lakeclurieteo.4 8 Lose ene oe 1918 4 
Rima at LR Gees eis w Sy he ocihs want ate Sask atehewialionay: = Supe aetaos Mass scien 1921 (17 acres) 
Little Manito Lake Reserve........... Saskatchewan ota ole c see et 1 Vacant 
: lands 
around 
lakes. 
ringer AlbertuPark «ai cas si aepolen ares olan DaskatehewaMeedeias desde ures see eee 1927 1,869 
meee EVESCTVE.... 0.0... cee eee oes PA TIOT Wt ee ois ele cain ah a ene ee ake ok er 1 2 
Animal Parks and Reserves. 
PEMA AT RG ayaa et Huns iste n> orii dota is pvaists Near Wainwright, Alberta.............. 1908 197-5 
ikwiotand bark. fn.) 0505 Sin dls. ee INearlizamont. Alberta a.com. aes ae 1911 51 
Nemiskam (Antelope)................ Albetteecty.:4 4. ss bees ies be ee be ep 1922 9 
Wawaskesy (Antelope)................ VaR OYEs cl HZ MOO <A PIR AS oe See 1922 54 
Menissawok (Antelope)................ Sasketechewall We ckebis. en soos cies 1922 17 
Wancmaiitalo Park=. ya. s.5.06. cesses oe Albenta anGeney bese opti ten ee 1922 17,300 
Historic Parks. 
1 3/7588 ON (Ee A ae ea Saint John, New Brunswick............. 1914 (19 acres) 
Ione, Joa (Cee. SR SI Os eae io ee, ee Annapolis Royal, Nova Scotia........... 1917 (31 acres) 
RIGUMeAISE;OUL i.) :<2 0. te as sak ole INOW DS CUMS WIC Kan. ane ate hehe ae oe 2 1926 (59 acres) 


1 Reserved by order of the Minister. 


PART VII.—CLIMATE AND METEOROLOGY. 


Section 1.—The Temperature and Precipitation of Northern 
* Canada.! 


A more widespread interest in the climate of northern Canada has been noted 
in recent years by the Meteorological Service. Requests for information have been 
received from those interested in the search for or development of minerals or oil, 
as well as from aviators and from those who are considering commercial enterprises 


1Contributed by A. J. Connor, Meteorological Service of the Department of Marine, Toronto. 
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of some sort along the Hudson Bay railway and steamship route. In particular, 
the increase in the use of aeroplanes and their increasing dependability, which have 
served to make accessible in a few hours or days points in the north which formerly 
were reached only after weeks of travel by experienced men, have turned the general 
attention of the world to these northern areas to a degree approaching that of the 
time of the search for Franklin eighty years ago. The increasing use of the aero- 
plane in northern Canada at all seasons of the year, has suggested the feasibility 
of a flying-route to Europe across northeastern Canada, southern Greenland, and 
Iceland, which would obviate long flights across water and allow frequent refuelling. 

For the meteorological data from which the accompanying maps and figures have 
been made, the Meteorological Service is indebted to the factors of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company and of Revillon Fréres, to missionaries of the Church of England 
and of the Roman Catholic Church, and in the Labrador to the Moravian missions, 
as well as to explorers and members of Canadian surveying parties, and in recent 
years to the Royal Canadian Mounted Police in the Baffin and Ellesmere districts. 
Standard meteorological instruments have been supplied to these men at various 
times since 1884, while the data have been forwarded regularly to Toronto for little 
or no remuneration. With the use of radiotelegraphy for communication it is 
now possible for an increasing number of these posts to forward data to Toronto 
twice daily. With radio reports from northern Canada, four or five stations in 
Greenland, from Iceland, Spitzbergen, northern Europe and Alaska, we are now 
able to make daily charts of the weather for the circumpolar regions, while daily 
forecasts of the weather for the northerly zones can be inaugurated when required. 

In the accompanying tables the observations of temperature and rainfall and 
snowfall at several northern points have been summarized to show the average 
and extreme conditions over a period of years. Reference should be made to these 
if one wishes to know the details of the climate of any particular district. 'To supply 
graphically a comparison between the temperature of northern Canada and the 
temperatures of other parts of the northern hemisphere, maps are given of the mean 
daily temperature of January and July, while the annual march of temperature 
for selected points is depicted in the diagram opposite. 


At the top of the diagram is the annual march of temperature at Georgetown, 
British Guiana, just north of the equator and nearly due south of Port aux Basques, 
Newfoundland. There is very little variation of temperature throughout the 
year, a slight rise occurring when the sun’s rays are vertical over the great land mass 
south of Georgetown, and a slight fall when the sun is vertically above the ocean 
to the north. The other curves show that the slight changes in the tropics, due 
to the seasonal variations in the sun’s altitude, become very pronounced as we 
enter the North American continent. It should also be noted that the changes in 
temperature are much more pronounced in midcontinent than on the coasts. Thus 
the winter temperature at Prince Rupert on the northern coast of British Columbia 
is higher than that of St. Louis, approximately 1,000 miles further south, because 
of proximity to the slowly changing temperature of the Pacific ocean. ‘The move- 
ment of cold air in winter takes place most easily in midcontinent, as may be readily 
seen by reference to the January temperature map, where the isotherms dip approxi- 
mately along the 100th meridian. The intensity of the winter cold depends upon 
both latitude and distance from the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, so that the coldest 
part of the North American continent on the average in winter lies in the Arctic 
Archipelago. The curves are given for Ponds Inlet on Baffin bay in the eastern 
portion of the Archipelago and for Melville island (Winter Harbour 74° 47’ N., 
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110° 48’ W.) in the western portion. These show that the January average temper- 
ature is 30° below zero or lower. It should not, however, be assumed that the most 
extremely low temperatures occur in this region. On the contrary no such extra- 
ordinarily low temperatures have ever been known in the Archipelago as have oc- 
curred in northern Siberia, nor have the temperatures fallen so low as they have on 
occasion much further south. 79° below zero has been recorded at Fort Good 
Hope and at Fort Vermilion, 70° to 72° in the vicinity of Prince Albert and in the 
region just northwest of Edmonton, while officially recorded temperatures of 55° 
to 65° below zero have occurred in the northwestern United States and the official 
publications of the Imperial Russian government gave a figure of 90° below zero 
for Verkhoyansk in Siberia, as the lowest point touched in the period ending about 
1900. But while the intensity of the winter cold has been surpassed in more southerly 
regions during the passage of exceptional cold waves, yet these far northern regions 
of the Archipelago and the adjacent mainland in midcontinent from late in Decem- 
ber to early March experience long spells of great cold, sometimes unbroken for 
weeks, with temperatures such as one experiences only on occasional days during 
the winter in latitudes 45° to 55°. Thus from the 4th of December, 1923, to the 
27th of February, 1924, the temperature did not rise above zero at Ponds Inlet, 
while on 28 days during that period the temperature fell to 40° below zero or lower 
at some time during the day. At the same place the temperature fell below 40° 
below zero on consecutive days from February 28th to March 26th, 1923, with the 
exception of the 7th of March, when it fell below 39° below zero during the night, 
rose to 18° below zero in the afternoon and fell again to 42° below zero on the fol- 
lowing morning. Similarly, spells of two weeks or more when the temperature 
touches 40° below zero or lower each morning occur on Melville island. A notable 
feature of the weather in the Archipelago is that the prevailing direction of the wind 
is northwest at the western end and easterly at the eastern end, and that large rises 
and falls in temperature occur without any notable change in wind direction. For- 
merly the impression existed that there was constantly high atmospheric pressure 
in the polar Archipelago from which cold winds blew outwards. Daily pressure 
maps have, now, however been constructed for some years for this region at the 
Meteorological Office, and these show that on the contrary low pressure areas cross 
this region frequently, while high pressure areas pass south to the west of the Archi- 
pelago or lie to the east and northeast of it much more frequently than pressure 
maxima are located in these islands. The resultant direction of the wind at Melville 
island is approximately north 30° west at all seasons of the year. 


Towards the end of April days usually occur in the Archipelago when the tem- 
perature rises above the freezing point, while in May it will ordinarily run from 10° 
or 15° above zero in the morning to 25° to 40° above zero in the afternoon, and 
occasionally but not every year to 60° or even 65°. In June and July the tempera- 
ture rises more rapidly at Ponds Inlet than at Melville island. Temperatures of 
70° or higher occur sometimes, and one record of 77° constitutes the extreme high 
temperature so far observed at. Ponds Inlet. The average daily swing of the tem- 
perature in July is from 35° in the morning to about 50° in the afternoon. At Mel- 
ville island in July the temperature is generally lower than at the eastern end of 
the Archipelago, rising each day from about the freezing point to a maximum of 
about 45° to 50°. Temperatures of 60° or higher occasionally occur. 

After the middle of August wintry conditions may recur at any time but gen- 
erally are delayed till September at Melville island and October at Ponds Inlet. 
Temperatures occasionally drop below zero in September at Melville island but 
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not till about the middle of October are they to be expected at Ponds Inlet. The 
average temperature drops to zero at Melville island by the 15th of October but 
does not fall to zero at Ponds Inlet till the 5th of November, by which time the 
temperature usually swings from 5° below zero to 5° above. After the 15th of 
November temperatures of 25° to 30° below zero may occur and are of ordinary 
occurrence in December, January, February and March, with occasional mild days 
when the temperature may approach 20° above in January and February at Ponds 
Inlet and 5° or 10° above at Melville island. 

As one moves down the eastern part of the Archipelago to Hudson strait the. 
winters average nearly 20° milder than in the upper and western Archipelago. At 
Lake Harbour on the north shore of the strait, the extreme temperature in some 
winters has barely touched 30° below zero, while 40° below is of rare occurrence in 
any winter. Large variations in the temperature are a feature of the weather of 
the region of Hudson strait. A winter month may average twenty degrees either 
warmer or colder than the corresponding month in the preceding year, while 
the temperature in winter may rise from 40° below zero to 45° or more above zero 
in a remarkably short time. ‘These changes are preceded by such a redistribution 
of atmospheric pressure that the ordinarily mild conditions obtaining on the south- 
western coast of Greenland extend across Davis strait to south Baffinland. On such 
occasions the temperature rises rapidly in the strait and sometimes the rise extends 
well into Hudson bay with mild weather obtaining at Churchill, while at the same 
time it may be intensely cold in Saskatchewan and the northern United States. 
The curve of annual mean temperature at Ivigtut in south Greenland is given in the 
diagram. It will be seen that the winter on the southern Greenland coast is very 
little colder than that of Toronto, Buffalo, Rochester or Chicago, and is warmer 
than many parts of New Hampshire and Vermont, and very much milder than the 
winters of western Canada and the northwestern United States. The map of mean 
temperature for January shows the isotherm of 20° passing near Milwaukee, Toronto, 
Oswego, Albany, southern Maine, through Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, then north 
_ to the tip of Greenland. There is ordinarily a steep drop in temperature in winter 
across Davis strait, but this gradient vanishes or is much reduced when the atmos- 
pheric circulation carries air up the strait and turns westerly to flow into Baffinland 
and Hudson strait and bay. 

These pulsations of mild weather do not affect the teu of the Hudson bay 
and its coasts so often as they do the Hudson strait. For this reason the winters 
at Churchill and Chesterfield inlet and on the whole western coast of the bay from 
Nelson north to Fullerton are colder than at Lake Harbour. 

In the bay, however, the temperatures begin to rise rapidly after midwinter 
and by the middle of March Churchill and Nelson are as mild as Lake Harbour 
and from that time till the first week of November the whole interior of the bay 
and its coasts are warmer than the Hudson strait. 


In the diagram it will be seen that Moose Factory at the southern end of James 
bay is considerably warmer than Churchill at all seasons, about twelve to fifteen 
degrees warmer in midwinter and about seven degrees in midsummer. ‘The curve for 
Tobolsk, in Siberia (which is about the most northerly point where wheat is 
successfully grown in Siberia), does not differ very greatly from that of Moose Fac- 
tory. Tobolsk is as far north as Churchill but is far in the interior and not subject 
to the cooling influence of such a large body of water as Hudson bay. The month 
of July is a little hotter at Tobolsk than at Moose Factory, but the period when the 
average temperature is above the freezing point is about the same for both, that is 
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MEAN TEMPERATURE IN JANUARY. 


from the middle of April to the end of October. Although it is not shown on the 
curves, the summers at Moose Factory are freer from frost for a longer period 
than the district further south in northern Ontario on the highlands separating 
the lake region basin from that of the bay. At Fort George on the Quebec side of 
James bay the winters are colder than at Moose Factory but not so cold as at 
Churchill and Nelson. Moose Factory is colder than Winnipeg in winter but not 
so cold as Prince Albert. Fort George is about six degrees colder than Prince 
Albert in midwinter and about ten degrees cooler in midsummer. At Port Harrison 
on the eastern coast of Hudson bay midwinter is about twelve degrees colder than 
at Prince Albert, while July and August on that side of the bay are on the average 
scarcely as warm as May at Prince Albert, with the general weather conditions 
approximating those of September in Saskatchewan but cooler. , 

In general it should be noted that while the prairies and the lowlands of the 
Mackenzie become warm rapidly in June, yet that part of Canada consisting of the 
Archipelago and the lands to the south surrounding Hudson bay and including the 
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Labrador region become warmer very much more slowly. The cold waves which in 
winter tend to move down the western side of the continent find an easier route in 
summer to the east. Probably the cool air flowing from the north in summer is 
less disturbed or deflected in its southerly course along the surface where it follows 
the cool waters of Baffin and Hudson bays than when it attempts to move down the 
heated land surface to the west. Hot days, however, occasionally occur in this 
region. 91° has occurred in July and August at Nelson, 96° in July at Churchill, 
94° at Fort George in July and 80° even in May, while at Moose Factory really hot 
days are no rarity with 95° on record for May, 96° for June and August and 97° in July, 
91° in September, 84° in October. At the north end of the bay, great heat does not 
occur. Chesterfield inlet on the west side has recorded temperatures of 80° to 85° 
in July and August, while on the east side at Port Harrison temperatures of 70° to 75° 
occur, and also at Lake Harbour on the strait. Occasionally in July and August the 
temperature may fall in the Hudson bay region to five or ten degrees below freezing 
during the night, but in the James bay district summer frosts are rarer and the 
thermometer on such occasions barely dips below the freezing point, with 29° or 
30° the lowest on record. 


We have so far dealt with the temperatures of the Archipelago and the Hudson 
Bay-Labrador region. ‘The northwestern districts of the Yukon and the Mackenzie 
valley, northern British Columbia and the Peace River country are represented 
in the tables, while their annual march of temperature is depicted on page 43. In 
winter, because the land surface loses its heat more quickly than the waters of the 
East, cold waves push down along the surface in the West with less disturbance 
than in the East. In fact, the moving front of a cold wave, on account of the easy 
loss of heat by radiation at night, makes its advance partly for this reason. Low 
winter temperatures are therefore carried well up the Mackenzie valley and the 
intervening country on the west side of Hudson bay to the Churchill and Nelson 
rivers. Very low temperatures sometimes occur in the path of these waves, as has 
already been mentioned. The mean temperature, however, is from 10° to 25° 

_below zero in midwinter, or about 30° warmer than that portion of Siberia with the 
same relative situation. Long periods of steady cold, such as have been described 
in the Archipelago, are of very rare occurrence in this northwestern region. After 
the passage of a cold wave the wind shifts into a westerly or southerly quarter and 
the region is rapidly invaded by air of Pacific or southwestern origin with rapidly 
rising temperatures. Winters when the circulation from the west is strong are 
very mild. For example, February 1920 at Good Hope near the Arctic Circle aver- 
aged about zero, while February 1910 averaged 30° below and February 1925 
33° below. At Fort Norman in the same months the corresponding figures were 
3° above, and 22° and 27° below. On occasions when the westerly current sets 
across this region the temperature may rise to 45° above zero in midwinter and may 
plunge down to 50°, 60° or even 70° below when a circulation is established so that 
air movement on the surface appears to be from northern Siberia across the Arctic 
ocean to the Mackenzie delta with clear skies and rapid radiation of heat from the 
surface. 


In the Peace River country and northern British Columbia the winter is milder 
under the influence of the circulation from the Pacific and through the mountain 
valleys from the south. ‘The effect of a cold wave is naturally felt for a shorter 
time in these regions than on the Mackenzie lowlands. In spite, therefore, of their 
higher latitude they are warmer than midcontinent regions considerably further 
south. This is especially true of the northern British Columbia coast, where cloud 
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and rain are the characteristics of winter rather than cold. In early May the 
temperature begins to rise steeply in the southerly parts of this region, but at the 
Arctic Circle the rapid climb begins after the equinox. By the beginning of July 
the country along the Mackenzie valley, and the whole basin drained by its tribu- 
taries, the Peace, Athabaska, Slave, Hay, Liard and others, has reached a mean 
temperature of about 60°. Temperatures exceeding 90° or even 95° sometimes 
occur in the short summer of the northwest, and except for the more frequent 
chilliness at night there is very little to indicate to the traveller that the weather 
is different from that of regions one thousand miles or more to the south. The long 
period of sunlight with scarcely any darkness, but only a short twilight, is said to 
contribute to the extremely rapid growth of native grasses and plants. This may 
be due, however, to characteristics acquired from northern habitat. At any rate 
the writer has not seen any experiments described where the effect of varying hours 
of sunlight upon the rate of growth has been measured. The effect of the oblique 
rays of these latitudes as distinguished from the more nearly vertical rays of southern 
regions has often been referred to, but the writer can only point out that the diffused 
light of a cloudy day in southerly regions is sufficient for growth and is probably 
less bright than a fine day at the Arctic Circle, especially considering the longer 
time the sun is above the horizon. Enquiry from botanists brings the information 
that very bright direct sunlight checks growth, while plants grow taller and faster 
in shade. It may be, therefore, that the softer, more oblique rays of the north 
allow growth to be more rapid provided the temperature of the air is sufficiently 
high. Reference should be made to the reports of the botanists attached to various 
parties of the Geological Survey, where native and cultivated growth of many parts 
of the far north are described. At different posts of the missionaries and of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, vegetables which require, only a short time to render them 
fit for use, have been successfully grown. The Experimental Farms at Fort Vermilion 
and at Beaver Lodge in the Peace River country grow wheat successfully, while 
settlement in the region surrounding and north of the latter farm is increasing 
rapidly. At Smith, which is on the northern boundary of Alberta, the temperature 
of July is nearly the same as that of the Grande Prairie at Beaver Lodge Experimental 
Farm, but as will be seen from page 43 the summer is shorter. It is also much 
shorter than the summer of Tobolsk in Siberia and not so warm. This latter place, 
mentioned before, is probably the northern limit of successful wheat-growing in 
Siberia. It should be noted that where the annual mean temperature is below the 
freezing point permanently frozen soil is likely to be encountered close to the surface 
in the summer, since the surface heat has a very considerable lag in reaching down- 
wards. At Toronto the maximum temperature of the soil some feet below the 
surface is attained in December, while it is coldest in July, on account of the great 
lag in heating. In the most northerly places along the Mackenzie river and in the 
Yukon, frozen soil is encountered very close to the surface. At Smith the annual 
mean temperature is 24° or eight degrees below freezing. At Good Hope the annual 
mean is less than 17° and frozen soil is encountered in midsummer at the depth of 
a spade. At Smith the temperature has been as low as 24° in July, 21° in August 
and 19° in June. The average daily lowest temperature is 41° in June and 48° 
in August, which are temperatures at which growth is said to cease. In some warm 
years, however, very good results have been obtained in the gardens attached to the 
various posts. Whether an early maturing variety of grain would be successful in 
a sufficiently large percentage of years to pay rent and labour, in the latitude of 
60° north, can be determined only by the establishment of an experimental station 
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and its maintenance over a period of years, for the history of any such attempts 
to grow grain as have been made in the far north is only one of sporadic effort from 
which no deductions of value can be made. The July isotherm of 60° may in the 
meantime be taken as marking the northerly limit of arable lands. 
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The remaining section of the north is that of the interior of the Ungava pen- 
insula, lying west of Labrador. We have no records for this region, but a table is 
given for Mistassini Post on the large lake to be seen on the map to the east of James 
bay. Records also exist for Chimo at the head of the bay in Hudson strait at the 
northern part of Ungava. Much of this region is known by the traverses of the 
Geological Survey parties, to be a high,’ treeless region of many lakes and rivers 
with mountainous portions. Mistassini Post is able to grow potatoes in some years, 
_ but the season is very short and subject to frequent frost in June and August, 
and occasionally in July. Further north in' the interior the mean July temperature 
is estimated to be about 55°, while the average temperature of winter is from 10° 
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to possibly 20° below zero. Occasional days when the temperature exceeds 90° 
are known to occur in the interior in June and July. 

The precipitation of the north averages from 5 to 10 inches of rain annually 
except for the northern Pacific coast, the Grande Prairie country and the region 
around the southern end of James bay, where the amount is larger, and the region 
of the Archipelago, where difficulties in measuring precipitation have left the amount 
doubtful. The snowfall varies from about 45 to 70 inches for the most part, an 
additional 5 to 7 inches of water when melted. The total precipitation of the greater 
part of the North is therefore from 10 to 15 inches or more. Both rain and snow 
may occur in April in the Mackenzie region, although rain is of rare occurrence in 
that month. Rain is also rare after the first week in October. Snow may occur 
in any month but July, but is infrequent in June and August, mostly coming, when 
it does, early in June or late in August. It does not commence to accumulate upon 
the ground even as far north as Good Hope and Norman till the end of October. 
Frequently high winds in early winter drift newly fallen snow away, so that the 
ground may be mostly bare in some seasons till quite late in the year. At Moose 
Factory at the southern end of James bay the rainfall is nearly 15 inches and the 
snowfall 62 inches. It is unusual for snowfall to occur here in June, while none falls 
in July or August and only a flurry may be expected at the end of September. 

At Mistassini Post at the southern limit of Ungava the rainfall is above 20 
inches annually, while the snowfall runs from 90 to 130 inches in most years. This 
region, however, comes to a considerable degree under the same precipitation 
régime as the north shore of the St. Lawrence, which is frequently traversed by the 
storms originating in the south. 


Because of the generally moderate temperatures of summer and the cool soil, 
it appears that the precipitation of the north, although not heavy, is sufficient to 
keep the soil sufficiently moist for the natural growth of those regions. ‘The size 
of the rivers and lakes, however, points to a rather large percentage of run-off. 

Mention has been made of a route for aviators across the northeastern portion 
of Canada and across southern Greenland to northern Europe. The temperatures 
of that region are no barrier to flying, since this was done at all seasons by the fliers 
established in the Hudson strait by the Government in recent years. The difficulty 
lies in the frequent storminess of the northern Atlantic and frequent fogs of the 
northeast. The cool waves from the north meet the warmer air off the Atlantic 
in the northeast, which is a condition favouring either fog or storm. In addition 
the compass is not very reliable on account of the proximity to the north magnetic 
pole. No doubt these difficulties could be surmounted by the establishment of 
sufficient direction-finding stations which could direct radio-equipped planes and 
airships and give weather forecasts of approaching storms. Fogs are most frequent 
in the vicinity of the strait and the Labrador coast in summer, but low pressure 
areas drift along the Arctic Circle and the Archipelago at all seasons of the year. 

The normal temperature and precipitation at selected stations in Northern 
Canada are given by months in Table 9. For its interpretation a note on the 
method used in measuring temperature and precipitation is appended. 

TEMPERATURE.—At the stations of the Dominion Meteorological Service the highest 
and lowest temperature in each 24 hours, termed respectively the maximum and the mini- 
mum, are recorded by self-registering thermometers. For any month the sum of the daily 
maxima, divided by the number of days of the month, is the mean maximum temperature 
of that month. The mean minimum temperature is obtained in a similar manner. The 
half sum of the mean maximum and the mean minimum is called the mean temperature. 


The averages of these results for any particular month over a period of years are the average 
means for that period and are used as normal means or temperatures of reference. The 
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highest and lowest temperatures recorded during the whole number of years are termed 
the extreme maximum and extreme minimum respectively, but the latter figures are of 
course to be regarded as extraordinary, the more unlikely to recur the longer the period 
ica ioc they have been derived. Temperatures below zero have the minus sign (—) 
prefixe 

PReEcIPITATION.— Under the collective term ‘‘precipitation’”’ is included all moisture 
which has been precipitated from the atmosphere upon the earth; rain, snow, hail, sleet, 
etc. The amount of moisture is conveniently measured by determining the depth to which 
it has accumulated upon an impervious surface, and is always expressed in inches of depth. 
The total depth of snow is tabulated separately, but is added to the depth of rain after 
division by ten. An extended series of experiments in melting and measuring snow having 
been collated, the rule was deduced that a given fall of snow will, in melting, diminish 
on the average to one-tenth of its original depth. This rule is used in practice. All solid 
forms of precipitation other than snow are included in the tables of rain. The capital letter 
“TT” used in the precipitation columns, indicates a ‘‘trace’’ of snow or rain, less than a 
hundredth part of an inch. 


§.—Normal Temperature and Precipitation at Selected Northern Canadian Stations. 


Lake Harsour, Asun’s INLET, Hupson Srratr. (Observations for 3 years, 1884-1886, and 21 years, 


1909-1929.) 
Temperature °F. Precipitation in inches. 

Months. Mean | Mean | sect igh. alow: GTN Averages. Me 

ay. mene” Mange. 1 sar oe mean. || Rain. ; Snow. { Total. 

ATES LL ee | ee eee —9-2 | —21-5 12-3 27 —45 | —15-4 - - - 
Ie bIaTl Vavg..tcss tos tds —4-1 | —18°6 14:5 48 —40 | —11-4 = = = 
Msg ete tien sheban tol. ¢ 1-8 | —11-6 13-4 44 —43 —4-9 = = a 
PANE Ube asian, te eternclsak es ice 16-7 0-9 15-8 46 —27 8-8 - - - 
LE ee Ge Sie Sea 33-1 22-3 10-8 51 — 8 Ded - - - 
RON sch Bias CEI Pe enc 43-4 32-3 11-1 72 22 37-8 - - - 
UB AS Sas Ree SiN Seale 50:7 37-3 13-4 74 25 44-0 - - - 
PAU IONS pte nth bse) che Suse: cus! + 46-9 35°8 11-1 66 29 41-4 - _ — 
OD Lele ck te ceucele cs 39-3 30-8 8-5 57 14 35-0 = = = 
WCLODON errs Wat ds aves ges 29-2 19-9 9-3 44 —3 24-6 = = = 
IOV EM DOL ..h).ac.is nae sina 17-9 7-0 10-9 40 —23 12-4 - = = 
WD Ocent bers xc iiteke wie hss 1:8 —9:9 11-7 42 —34 —4-0 = = = 
VISA teres ase ne ie 22-3 10-4 11-9 74 —45 16-4 = ce = 

Ponps Inter, Arctic ARCHIPELAGO. (Observations for 6 years, 1921-1926.) 

DIAELEN Pia ndk Sen tbets oe —24-0 | —34-4 10-4 16 —52 | —29-2 = = y 
SIN nN eee Hekate he: —22-5 | —36-4 13-9 17 —54 | —29-4 = = = 
METGHEN Ree . 2 eke te ee —13-1 | —30-7 17-6 34 —50 | —21-9 = = = 
PAREN Oe ieae Bett isk kao sg 13-1 | — 8-6 21-7 58 —40 2-2 = os = 
1 (ese SEES SO i i EA Pa 32-0 14-9 17-1 66 — 6 23-4 = = = 
IOS Haig Tee See ee ae 45-4 31-2 14-2 73 15 38-3 = = = 
“Js ie ae ae ere SS ae Oe 49-0 35-5 13-5 77 26 42-2 = = = 
PAM MS Ge Ui siaiskrs ots ok ca eee ec 46-8 35-0 11:8 66 25 40-9 = == = 
MepLeMmibers..! oaaetssares ¢ 33-9 26-2 7:7 54 9 30-0 ae = = 
CLO EDE Ti ke ck aes « 19:3 7:4 11-9 43 —16 13-4 = = = 
INC S000) Oe) aa ee ie 2:0 | —10-3 12-3 35 —32 —4-2 = - = 
Weceniber ests <sit<se..s —12-7 | —25°3 12-6 30 —48 ; —19-0 = = = 
Ba CS a ee 14-1 0-4 13-7 hel —54 7-2 - - - 


Mistassin1 Post, NortHerRN Quersec. (Observations for 7 years, 1894-1900, and for 15 years, 1914-1928.) 


JETS GR ne 6-3 {| —18-0 24-3 4] —54 | — 5:8 0-06 19-3 1-99 
MIBIDENAL YS accents ek. 11-2 | —16-0 27-2 36 —53 | — 2-4 0-00 16-8 1-68 
NG iT Oe Re esi ani a 24-0 5-2 18-8 Dd —42 14-1 0-29 16-4 1-93 
Supa ie Nel de RRS i 40-0 17-5 22-5 67 —26 28-8 0-84 8-6 1-70 
LL. So Sea a Re ie 53-7 30-5 23-2 86 4 42-1 2-00 4-4 2-44 
(0: 35 ces ie Ree an ae 66-9 42-2 24-7 91 21 54-5 2-99 - 2-99 
JEST Ea bale ate oe Fp holsy 49-3 22-2 88 29 60:4 3:79 _ 3°79 
Avi ici Sapa eee 67-3 45-8 21-5 87 24 56-6 3-83 - 3-83 
BeMpontber.......scc.s+.s- 57:8 39-0 18-8 83 16 48-4 3-59 0-8 3°67 
tanaiser er te Le Y, 44-4 29-7 14-7 iS 11 37-0 2-33 6-9 3-02 
INI EA gece OT Apa 27-8 14-7 eso] | 48 —29 21-2 0-63 22-4 2-87 
Weeember.:../.0......... 12-6 | — 6:6 19-2 39 —56 3-0 0-24 22-6 2-50 

OSS ie ae 40-3 19-4 20-9 91 —56 29-8 20-59 118-2 32-41 
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9.—Normal Temperature and Precipitation at Selected Northern Canadian 
Stations—continued. 


Fort GrorGeE, JAMES BAY REGION, QUE.. (Observations for 13 years, 1916-1928.) 


Temperature °F. Precipitation in inches. 
Months. Woan | Mean A Hite Low: year Averages. 
aS ne range. GG est. mean. |} Rain. { Snow. | Total. 
VANUAL Vas ere sete oc e — 1-6 | —22-2 20-6 31 —52 | —11-9 0-00 ~ 
RGDTUar Vester cae te 1-4 | —19-9 21-3 35 —51 | — 9:3 0-00 rg - 
Manchykteece farce ons 13-1 | —10-9 24-0 48 —49 1-1 At o = 
Apiilal JOA ees, le 3192) |) 21198 |" 19-3 64) | Waa eaten) SP A : 
Mays Rok. onde ee ae 45-5 28-0 17-5 80 0 36:7 0-92 $ - 
Ait Ys) ear ee eee sar 56-5 39-0 17-5 82 23 47-7 1-21 g - 
JULY ae e eee ee ee 63-0 45-8 17-2 94 30 54-4 2-60 ae - 
IAUSUSt Ss come aie orien 60-0 45-1 14-9 84 30 52-6 2-18 Z - 
Septem bere..c. 1h eke en 52-5 40-4 12-1 79 25 46-4 1-88 e ~ 
Octobervitiacet eee 40-4 30-4 10-0 65 15 35-4 1-32 g - 
INGV.em'berk... oe ee 27-8 17-3 10-5 44 —11 22-6 0:57 D - 
Pecembers.) .. aes 11:9 | — 3-0 14-9 36 —38 4:5 0-00 - 
VWiedre nate 33-5 16-8 16-7 94 —52 25-1" 10-68 - - 
Port Harrison, Hupson Bay, gAst stipe. (Observations for 8 years, 1921-1928.) 
JANUat Yi eos eee enn —11-2 | —25-8 14-6 18 —51 | —18-5 - ~ - 
HEebruaryisre ete ee —10°5 | —26-5 16-0 18 —57 | —18-5 - - - 
NEES Ue) Op ant ea temenirn hae acco 2-6 | —15-1 17-7 35 —42 | — 6-2 - - - 
ADrilen ane vee cc eee 21-4 1-8 19-6 44 —24 11-6 - - - 
IMIS Viale iin otitis ete eloeione 35°9 22-5 13-4 55 — 1 29-2 - - - 
JUNOssee ee tet oe eee 46°3 31-7 14-6 71 20 39-0 - - - 
Dull yaent. dst ee ee 55-3 39-0 16°3 76 28 47-1 - - - 
AU CUSE Laer ne Cone 54-1 39°7 14-4 68 28 46-9 - - ~ 
Septennbenyac ase seer ce 47-3 34-7 12-6 Gay I ee ae: 41-0 - - - 
October tar. aware. oe 35-4 25-1 10-3 55 2 30-2 - = - 
INGvemberse. ee eee 24-1 12-2 11-9 48 —17 18-1 - - - 
Decembennc sae cack 6-6 | — 7-7 14-3 33 —34 | — 0-5 - - - 
Viearee: Apel th 25-6 11-0 14-6 76 —57 18-3 - 
Martins Fauus, NoRTHWESTERN ONTARIO. (Observations for 30 years, 1885-1914.) 
(Fort Hope from 1909.) 
Jantanyeremcmoe coca aire 2-2 | —19-6 21-8 38 —54 | — 8-7 0-00 8-7 0:87 
IG DEUALY See ee te 6-8 | —17-5 24-3 42 —53 | — 5:4 0-00 4-5 0-45 
Maine heeeaners ee tee eee age 22-0 | —5-0 27-0 55 —49 8-5 0-00 7:9 0-79 
PAST Ses ee ectegets fa) ee ete 41-3 17-0 24-3 80 —27 29-2 0-02 3-0 0:32 
May set. Sere tones coors 54-7 30-5 24-2 87 —7 42-6 1-21 2-4 1-45 
JUNEM Wacken « otetke tame ae 68-8 42-9 25-9] , 95 24 55-8 2-41 0-1 2-42 
Sl Waser tere eg toece Ute rireeecee: 73-0 50:0 23-0 93 27 61-5 2-31 - 2-31 
[NUBUST. ote te es eee 69-2 46-4 22-8 99 27 57-8 1-99 ~ 1-99 
September. asst ee: 58-0 38-0 20-0 89 16 48-0 2-19 0-6 2-25 
OCtODet ee ayes hk ee 44-2 27-9 16:3 83 — 5 36-0 0-96 3-2 1-28 
INovemibent: sae eet. ier 26-0 11-6 14-4 56 —38 18-8 0-09 9-3 1:02 
Decembersan snc head oe 11-4 | — 8-4 19-8 42 —49 1:5 0-00 8-9 0-89 
Pear An rae ance 39-8 17-8 22-0 99 —54 28-8 || 11-18 48-6 16-04 
Port Netson, Man., Hupson Bay, WEST SIDE. (Observations for 15 years, 1915-1929.) 
JANUALY oes ere ere — 9:3 | —24-2 14-9 36 —55 | —16-7 0-00 6-0 0-60 
Pebrusary tava — 5:5 | —23-2 17-7 29 —52 | —14-3 0-00 4-6 0-46 
Marchir.2, . tee ace 8-8 | —11-7 20-5 49 —44 |} — 1-5 0-00 5-8 0-58 
Aprile... nent be seen 26-6 7-2 19-4 60 —35 16:9 0-25 6°3 0-88 
MEV Vige ces ae as. Poet te AIOE: 40-8 24-9 15-9 87 —11 32-9 0-48 BiDY/ 0-85 
JUNG Ha. rece ee 54-5 35-7 18-8 88 20 45-1 1-86 2-1 2-07 
Juliyeee sty 2 heen ee 66°3 44-7 21-6 91 28 55-1 1-63 0-1 1-64 
FAUSUSt ste os dete 63-2 43-6 19-6 91 26 53°4 2-08 - 2-08 
Septembersscs a nee 52-4 36-3 16-1 82 17 44-3 1-63 1-6 1-79 
Octobery.a.actthoe. ee 36-4 24-5 11-9 78 —13 30-4 0-41 5°5 0:96 
iNovem beryews.:.< daraeee 17-2 3°5 13-7 44 —32 10-4 0-00} 10-4 1-04 
Decem bere A. ieee nae — 2-0 | —16-4 14-4 39 —50 | — 9-2 0-00 8-1 0-81 
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9.— Normal Temperature and Precipitation at Selected Northern Canadian 
Stations—continued. 


Fort CHuRcHILL, Hupson Bay, west sipE. (Observations for 45 years, 1884-1928.) 


Temperature °F. Precipitation in inches. 

Months. Mean | Mean Pea Hieh- | Low ca Averages. 
oes tam range. est. est. mean. |} Rain. { Snow. { Total. 
January... 65.06 oe: —10:9 | —27-0 16-1 32 —57 | —18-9 0-00 6-2 0-62 
Hebrugry woos ti chess — 8-2] —26-4 16-2 29 —52 | —17-3 0-00 9-8 0-98 
Uy I rige)c Wee ee ea ae 4-8 | —17-2 22-0 40 —52 | — 6-2 0-03 10-8 1:11 
0) 511 ee Pee ene fee ae 25-1 4-5 20-6 62 —26 14-8 0-15 8-4 0-99 
1 1 Sn Ok, Eh, Ree? 37-4 20-8 16-6 87 —14 29-1 0:77 2-0 0-97 
NTs Be NG GAN oS ae 51-9 33-1 18-8 88 13 42-5 1-86 1-2 1-98 
BAe coe Re a 9 oe ee 64:2 41-6 22:6 96 22 52-9 1-79 - 1-79 
INV Eee ee OS Oe 62-6 41-4 21-2 87 25 52-0 2-51 - 2-51 
September..8......t8.4... 48-8 33-2 15:6 74 15 41-0 2-33 2-7 2-60 
Optobers xd. so. 5 whe Gas.s 33-0 19-2 14-5 56 —17 26-4 0-58 6-9 1-27 
Novem berides. «. eet@ chicas 14-6 | — 1-1 15-7 45 —53 6°8 0:00 11-6 1-16 
Mecembergsg. 2 ..425 Seu: — 2-0} —19-1 vi¢foa 31 —45 | —10-5 0-00 8-6 0-86 
Vieatigren o.S0etes': 26-8 8-6 18-2 96 —57 17-7 || 10-02 68-2 16-84 

CHESTERFIELD INLET, Hupson Bay, WESTSIDE. (Observations for 9 years, 1921-1929.) 
SANUALY seme ss oo aes —20:0 | —33-1 13-1 30 —55 | —26-6 - - ~ 
HWODEUATY 222. 9o ccs nee ee: —20:0 | —32-0 12-0 17 —50 | —26-0 - - - 
MaROM C272 8s a ket Mele thes 3 —10°3 | —24-3 14-0 22 —52 | —17-3 - - - 
Aprilsscaats fees sy esas Fs 9-3 | — 6-9 16-2 37 —38 1-2 - - - 
Vie de tc kaa es Hake Ae.cie-s 27-0 14-6 12-4 44 —10 20-8 - ~ - 
PUNE oes IE MENS Eas 43-3 31-0 12-3 81 10 37-2 - - - 
SU ne aes cnr ise Meeks es 56:5 39°5 17-0 84 26 48-0 - - - 
PNUPUStS Oe aes acre et ee nso ss 52-8 39-8 13-0 ie 27 46-3 - = ~ 
September o.2 5k Gs bass 42-2 33°5 8-7 66 18 37:8 - - - 
Octobertqaiwt ase res oes 2s 28-0 19-1 8-9 44 -17 23-6 - - - 
WNOVEMmpert-neorns eee oncs 7-2 | — 6:4 13-6 33 —33 0:4 - - = 
Decomiberssses 4) sites. = —11-0 | —22-8 11-8 24 —45 | —16-9 - - - 
Vearesvat sBisee<s 17-1 4-3 12-8 84 —55 10-7 ~ - - 
Moosst Facrory, JAMES BAY REGION. (Observations for 33 years, 1895-1927.) 
UMUAL Ys clelsyae choc fi Stas) «oh <'< 7-4 | —16-2 23-6 43 —54 | — 4-4 0-00 12-6 1-26 
GITUAT Yanko t ek acai a 10-6 | —14-6 25-2 44 —48 | — 2-0 0-00 9-1 0-91 
AVERT ORY a act trdtaviie arene et 23-6 | — 3-8 27-4 61 —48 9-9 0-11 10-3 1-14 
JAGR oP ar Pes ee ee 39-6 16-5 23-1 75 —29 28-0 0-48 5-5 1-03 
INDY, Soccer haste abe oata araperaye et 53-0 31-8 21-2 95 0 42-4 1-46 3:0 1-76 
UNTE aA ae Be Ee ae eee 66-2 42-1 24-1 96 23 54-2 2-18 0-4 2-22 
iat Sige ne Se are BR aoe nee 73-0 49-4 23-6 97 30 61-2 2-39 - 2-39 
ANT EGE SG (6A e aR en eis Oe eae 69-3 47-7 21-6 96 29 58-5 3-27 = 3-27 
MEDLOMA DEP uitele ccieigs <'d o's 61-0 41-2 19-8 91 20 Sleek 2-89 aL} 2-89 
MOGI DEL heii hate <fo\stayeneie' 47-2 31-1 16-1 84 — 3 39-2 1-52 2°8 1-80 
INC let) YS) ee 29-4 15-2 14-2 64 —27 22-3 0-34 7:7 1-11 
December.............62: 14:0 | — 4-7 18-7 50 —41 4-6 0-07 11-0 ikoa ly 
7275 SS Sr 41-2 19-6 21-6 97 —54 30-4 || 14-71 62°4 20-95 
Fonp pu Lac, NortHERN Sask. (Observations for 24 years, 1905-1928.) 

BAMUAL Ye Cette ccs ct ce —11-7 | —26-7 15-0 By —61 |} —19-2 0-00 5-3 0-53 
PEI OTAIAE Yes be tec se cls rule cess — 5-9 | —24-2 18-3 37 —56 | —15-0 0-00 2-6 0-26 
“Gd Ot Get A ara ane a 9-1 | —13-4 22-5 49 —45 | — 2-1 0-00 2-7 0-27 
BEPC AOR otek scjc.ste wie’e o's 3.3 30-5 8-0 22-5 65 —34 19-2 0-06 0:9 0-15 
WOMENS. Sous cisis coats ape¥s. cts 0s 48-6 27-9 20-7 79 —13 38-2 0-48 1-0 0-58 
LOTTE QS ae gee ete 62-6 41-4 21-2 90 23 52-0 1-22 - 1-22 
TELS) 2 Uses egies eas RRO a 69-2 49-7 19-5 89 32 59-4 1-73 - 1-73 
21ST PSS 8 ie ee 64-4 47-1 17°3 90 3B 56-7 2-09 = 2-09 
RD EOMUOEE....cs.cseereces > 52-6 37-2 15-4 78. 16 44-9 1-37 0-1 1:38 
Clin LOShe a a ei ee See 38-1 27-1 11-0 68 —13 32-6 0:49 2-7 0-76 
ING BUED OD v5 .cj-.05 2s» cies ore ¢ s 16-2 4-2 12-0 42 —42 10-2 de 7:4 0-74 
HOCOTODCR ccs sss pos oid es — 0-4] —14-1 13-7 35 —61 | — 7-2 0-00 5:5 0-55 
WS AN Senos 31-1 13-7 17-4 90 —61 22-4 7:44| 28-2 10-26 
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9.—Normal Temperature and Precipitation at Selected Northern Canadian 
Stations—continued. _ 
Fort CHIPEWYAN, NorTHERN ALBERTA. (Observations for 45 years, 1884-1928.) 
Temperature °F. Precipitation in inches. 
Months. Mean | Mean ee High: | Bete Nae Averages. 
ia min. | range. est. est. mean. || Rain. { Snow. | Total 
JANUATY 2 eens oe eee ee — 3:6 | —21-8 18-2 45 —58 | —12-7 a 6-8 0-68 
HEDTUST YN ts re ekete hoe. 3:2 | —17-0 20-2 59 —60 | — 6-9 a 5-4 0-54 
Misi lites etka e sees en 15:6 | — 5-9 21-5 57 —54 4-9 0-03 6-5 0-68 
PATIL S Ra ee sere ee ere sce ee a 37°3 15-9 11-4 ayy —32 26-6 0-25 4-4 0-69 
Miayies: Sey ee Cr eee 52-3 32-3 20-0 83 —14 42-3 0-67 1-6 0-83 
TUNGLS, Te Abo eo 63-4 42-4 21-0 92 16 52-9 1-35 0-1 1-36 
AC ea Oren sitet om Sey Sete 69-3 49-4 19-9 93 23 59-4 2-31 - 2°31 
PNUISUST sete Wetter ere 65-3 46-3 19-0 89 23 55°8 1-63 - 1-63 
Septem Der Vo.cet eee eae: 53-1 35-7 17-4 85 10 44-4 1-21 0-1 1-22 
October.) Sooss woke ee 39-8 25-2 14-6 76 —14 32-5 0-45 4-6 0-91 
INOVelnbertiee. tna seene cs 20-0 8-7 11-3 57 —465 14-4 0:06 8-8 0-94 
Decemberdis.a.ceeets ae: 6-4 | —10-0 16-4 SW —57 | — 1-8 a 8-0 0-80 
CRTs Scere ete 35-2 16-8 17-4 93 —60 26-0 7-96 46-3 12-59 
Fort Resotution, MackEenzig RIvER AND GREAT LAKES an THE MACKENZIE. (Observations for 15 years, 
1914-1928. 
JANUARY Metso kos cere —11-8 | —22-0 10-2 27 —63 | —16-9 0-00 5-8 0-5 
Ie EUALT Vereen cee eee aes — 3-6 | —16-4 12-8 41 —50 | —10-0 0-00 6-1 0:6 
Mira Gin pay een ce. denee etree 6-5 | — 9-9 16-4 41 —45 | — 1-7 0-00 5-6 0-5 
YN} 0} 0 LUPE Si eR Cotesia ens oh 30°4 11-8 18-6 65 —32 21-1 0-08 2-9 0-3 
1A) EY cay Beate Pg eg ee lei rh 49-5 30-5 19-0 80 0 40-0 0-71 1-6 0-8 
Abe prychees Mish cet tte ns. sueaee ew 62-0 41-6 20-4 89 6 51:8 1-16 0-5 1-2 
AGB 4 A Ried tte Sy A Mh 8 Rr ae 69-6 50-8 18-8 90 35 60-2 1-05 - 1-0 
IMTICUSt Tien mies acres eee 64-8. 47-3 17-5 86 24 56-0 1-36 - hee! 
Septenabeltssseecccreatece 52-9 38-1 14-8 76 15 45-5 1-28 2-3 1:5 
OCCODEr HER cries aren nee 37-1 26-1 11-0 75 — 1 31-6 0-54 6-7 1-2 
INOVENIDELT. cee cookies : 13-5 3-1 10-4 44 —32 8-3 0-00 13-0 1:30 
Decemberron oes — 5-2) —14-9 9-7 37 —44 | —10-0 0:00 6:3 0-63 
Yiear Sicnemrrion 30-5 15-5 15-0 90 —63 23-0 6-18 50:8 11-26 
Fort Smira, Upper Mackenzig River. (Observations for 16 years, 1913-1928.) 
Vea. err cise ec char era esiede eee — 7-8 | —23-4 15-6 40 —64 | —15-6 0-00 5-7 0-57 
Me bua emit a eee ei 0-1 | —19-8 19-9 45 —60 | — 9-8 0-00 5-2 0-52 
AYU W ot Gl aA (oe oe ee Be ob ats 13-1 | —10-3 23-4 59 —53 1-4 dh 2-9 0-29 
ADDI ea eR certs Shee Saha 37-5 13-3 24-2 70 —34 25-4 0-06 2-7 0-33 
AEE Sh ile AMI Moll eae 54-8 Suk 23-1 84 5 43-2 0:67 2-0 0-87 
JUN GEMS Oecd thiks ie tae eran 65-5 40-8 24-7 88 19 53-2 1-77 0-2 1-79 
TLV P AL Ment ci oso ca) ner, caters 73-0 46-6 26:4 90 24 59-8 1-66 - 1:66 
YSIS UM Gets es focceeye epee 67-9 42-8 25-1 93 21 55-4 1-69 ~ 1-69 
SepLOnWoers, .a.c ss vasecek'. 55-1 33°5 21-6 82 if 44-3 1-44 0-7 1-51 
OGTODET sco si aete eine 37-7 21-6 16-1 80 —24 29-6 0-44 4-7 0-91 
INO VemNbebe sees ifsc cia 17-4 3-1 14-3 54 —45 10-2 0-03 6-7 0-70 
Deceul bers aint. cries — 2-1 | —18-4 16°3 40 —71 | —10-2 0-00 5-0 0-50 
MiGHE eR ose oe 34-4 13-5 20-9 93 —71 23-9 7-76 35°8 11-34 
Hay River, Mackenziz RIVER AND GREAT LAKES OF THE MACKENZIE. (Observations 
for 36 years, 1893-1928.) 
JANUATY-o see eee ee oe — 6-6 | —24-2 17-6 47 —62 | —15-4 0-00 6-2 0-62 
Pebruary ies sexier tee — 1-0 | —20-9 19-9 50 —59 | —11-0 0-03 5-2 0-55 
Itai Cnt abe): Sus Me Setar costs 13-0 | —12-2 25-2 58 —52 0-4 0-02 4-8 0-50 
DEG ey ka eee Sa ie 35-1 11-3 23-8 74 —40 23-2 0-14 4-3 0-57 
AVIS 8 Oe cht ok ave th OR, Sree 49-9 29-0 20-9 89 —12 39-4 0-66 1:7 0-83 
TUNG eR ee eee 60-6 39-4 21-2 95 20 50-0 1-16 Ag 1-16 
Sulton a ea ac ee ee 69-8 49-5 20:3 96 29 59-6 1-35 ~ 1-35 
ARISUSE Stee tosinten colton 66-6 46-9 19-7 91 20 56-8 1-73 - 1-73 
Septem bers... aemen cae 56-4 36-4 20-0 89 4 46-4 1-48 0:8 1-56 
OCLODER aa ae eee eee 39:8 24-4 15-4 92 —15 32-1 0-42 4-8 0-90 
INGVemiberts areas cae dee 16-2 1:3 14-9 52 —41 8-8 Lk 7°8 0-78 
DecembDerie- dasucenaseeer 2-7 | —15-2 17-9 46 —60 —6°2 0-00 7°6 0:76 
CAR a arsiossie alavsieciors 33:5 13-8 19-7 96 —62 23-7 6-99 43-2 11-31 
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9.—Normal Temperature and Precipitation at Selected Northern Canadian 


Fort Norman, Lower Mackenziz River. 


Months. 


Stations—continued. 


Temperature °F’. 


(Observations for 21 years, 1908-1928.) 


Precipitation in inches. 


ee ee ee) ee | es ee en 


PAUIDTIS GS cece cats ome elie ses 
WCLODCDN ar tee fost ons 


W Ot NTIS. O10 
COROT O OF NNO CORR 
SO COR S RR OLO TR OO 


Fort Goop Hops, 


JANUATYe eae Sete sone ns 


PNUD HSE, eta eo ect: 
October tee ir nek. 


—32-9 20-0 42 
—28-1 19-8 44 
209 24-4 41 
ral 27-2 65 
25°9 23-8 80 
41-3 25°5 95 
46-7 25-7 95 
40-8 24-3 93 
30°3 UWS 87 
13-7 14-6 69 
male. 16-3 34 
—29°6 18-0 38 
6-0 21-4 95 


Fort MaceHrerson, Lower Mackenzig RIver. 


PNUSIIST Aaa ees ree aileels devo ae 
Wotobers esse wasn desis ec 


Herscuewt Istanp, Arcric OcEAN. 


eoesreoeeeee sees 


BRSPEMUS GSN INE: Sa lsls sisiele Silo aiales 
MISHLCTIDCLL .« sien iciecaass« 
Wet er ss... fs rece acs 
PNOVOUVDE!,. bo... stews see 
WMecombers..5. 508i. ees 


—28-0 11-9 29 
—20:°7 16-8 32 
—19-5 14-8 38 
— 5:2 14-6 33 
13-1 12-1 49 
30-0 11-0 63 
37°6 13-0 69 
36-0 10-5 64 
25-1 12-4 56 
11-8 8-5 49 
—15-0 17-6 34 
=—21~G 13-0 28 
3°7 13-0 69 


Mean : High- | Low- 
: daily 
min range est. est. 
—25-9 14-6 ov —62 
—21-7 17-3 47 —57 
—13-5 22-2 52 —47 
7:0 24-9 68 —45 
29-2 23-3 82 —11 
41-2 25-9 92 22 
46-9 24-5 92 27 
42-6 22-4 87 18 
32-4 ‘17-7 77 4 
17-7 13-1 73 —17 
— 7:3 12-2 33 —47 
—22-0 14-0 35 —58 
10-5 19-4 92 —62 


Lower Mackenziz River. (Observations for 21 


NLDNIDL bb 


if 


| 
paar 


DWRAQORD 
DRAWAWWIOROUAS 


TO FH 0109 CO BH WH OO Or Or bo 


96° 


for) 
So 


| 
— 


CONONODOR COR WO 


tNOw ek or dO 
SOwaniqadnwnrrkAIore 


—28-6 16-0 48 
—22-6 17-1 50 
17-2 22-9 45 
— 1-0 24-0 59 
24-2 19-3 72 
42-0 22-0 86 
48-9 19-8 90 
43-4 19-9 92 
30-6 15-0 78 
11-5 12-8 58 
—14°6 14:1 45 
—24-6 17-0 44 
vc 18-3 92 


—22-9 
—18-2 
= 0-7 

13-6 


Averages. 

Rain. { Snow. { Total. 
At 3-9 0-39 
At 4-8 0-48 

» enn 4-3 0-54 
0:03 4-6 0-49 
0-79 3-0 1-09 
1-32 0-1 1-33 
1-85 = 1-85 
1-93 0-1 1-94 
0-82 1-9 1-01 
0-17 6°8 0-85 
4k 3-6 0-36 
0-00 3:7 0-37 
7-02 36-8 10-79 


years, 1908-1928.) 


0-00 4-7 0-47 
0-02 5-2 0-54 
Ay 5-9 0-59 
At 5:4 0-54 
0-20 4-4 0-64 
0-97 0:5 1-02 
1-39 0-0 1-39 
1-60 0-3 1-63 
0-76 3-9 1-15 
0-19 8-5 1-04 
Ab 7-2 : 
T 5:2 

5:13 51-2 


0-00 6:8 0-68 
0-00 4-9 0-49 
0-00 4-6 0-46 
0-00 8-0 0-80 
0-15 2-9 0-44 
0-98 0-4 1-02 
1-18 = 1-18 
1-82 = 1-82 
0-80 3-4 1-14 
0°12 6-9 0-81 
0-00 6-7 0-67 
0-02 7-5 (0-77 
5:07 52-1 10-28 


(Observations for 7 years, 1898-1904.) 


Vee te 
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9.—Normal Temperature and Precipitation at Selected Northern Canadian 
Stations—concluded. 
Atuin, NortHERN British CotumsiA. (Observations for 22 years, 1907-1928.) 


Temperature °F. Precipitation in inches. 


Months. Winn tubers ae High- | Low- i Averages. 
a mun range est. est. mean. || Rain. | Snow. | Total. 
Janu anys me catemat ye crc cies 7-9 | — 3-8 1127 45 —54 2-0 0-08 9-3 1-01 
IRGMEUAE Yunis vis peiicieeries 16-0 0-7 15-3 46 —53 8-4 0-04 7:8 0-82 
INGAR CIA conserve cris 27-1 9-8 17:3 50 —39 18-4 0-10 5-0 0-60 
LST lea aus Se REE Oy Oba 40-0 22-9 17:1 62 —24 31-4 0-11 2-2 0-33 
EAR SRSA ie Be am iat Hie mee 53:0 32-6 20-4 76 18 42-8 0:37 0-6 0-43 
WUE aerate ech cernes 61-8 39-3 22-5 84 25 50-6 0-76 0-1 0-77 
Hit ieee Gime eens Rh Peat 64°8 43-3 21:5 86 32 54-0 1-01 - 1:01 
PMUP Stic tee tiaan hee ee a 61-8 42-8 19-0 81 28 52-3 0-91 0-1 0-92 
Septem bebe cncnas cae 52-6 37-4 15-2 73 15 45-0 1-09 1-4 1-23 
OCtOber tee eee 40-9 30°3 10-6 61 — 3 35°6 0-52 (Hoye pre pally 
INGVemibeie on cetacenee er 27-5 18-1 9-4 56 —28 22-8 0-34 8-5 1-19 
December. wa sses hoe: 18-1 8-2 9-9 48 —58 13-2 0-07 11-2 - 1-19 
YWieatn. settee 39-3 23-5 15-8 86 —58 31-4 5-40 52-9 10-69 

Dawson, YuKON. (Observations for 30 years, 1897-1926.) 

Jantlary ox. eee ee eee —15-9 | —28-9 13-0 30 —68 { —22-4 0-00 8-3 0-83 
HODTUATY.c shee ee ae eee — 4-1} —19-4 15-3 45 —59 | —11-8 Ai 7:1 0-71 
Wane heer seer ee ca 16:3 | — 7-4 23-7 52 —47 4-4 Av 5:3 0-53 
UN 0h a) ae SEG CAEN Oo 5 ons Gee 40-3 14-9 25-4 67 —31 27-6 0-17 4-0 0-57 
WLSIVin csi acces a vs te Seber: 58-9 33°8 25-1 85 i) 46-3 0-84 0-7 0-91 
UNTRIYS) thea ge AP ais Gkmunte Seles Satie 70-5 43-1 27-4 91 25 56-8 1-20 0-2 1-22 
HTD tions 5 WS ee ae sae 72-3 46-3 26-0 95 29° 59°3 1-54 - 1-54 
ANUSUStE aod seen 67:1 41-5 25-6 88 17 54°3 1-42 - 1-42 
Sentemibers a0. .4. sar oe 51-5 31-8 19-7 78 8 41:6 1-33 1:3 1-46 
@Metober ia. ceo ee aes 32-7 19-6 13-1 68 | ¢ —22 26-2 0:31 8-3 1-14 
INovientbere-en.. 4: aaa 7-0 | — 4-5 11:5 46 —48 1-2 0-01 11-5 1-16 
Decembersw oes ee aye. — 6-4] —17-1 11:7 39 —63 | —11-2 a 10-0 1-00 
RACH ree: Ns olga 32-6 12-8 19-8 95 —68 22-7 6-82 56-7 12-49 


Section 2.—The Climate of Canada. 


An article on this subject by Sir Frederic Stupart, Director of the Dominion 
Meteorological Service, Toronto, appeared in the 1929 edition of the Year Book 
at pp. 42-51. — 


Section 3.—The Factors which control Canadian Weather. 


Under the above heading, Sir Frederic Stupart, Director of the Dominion 
Meteorological Service, Toronto, contributed an article which appeared at pp. 26- 
31 of the 1924 edition of the Year Book, also at pp. 36-40 of the 1925 edition. 


Section 4.—The Distribution of Precipitation in Canada. 


An article on “The Distribution of Precipitation in Canada’, contributed by 
A. J. Connor, Climatologist, Dominion Meteorological Office, Toronto, appeared at 
pp. 42-46 of the 1926 edition of the Year Book. 


Section 5.—The Meteorological Service of Canada. 


Under the above heading Sir Frederic Stupart contributed a short article 
descriptive of the growth and present activities of the Meteorological Service, which 
for reasons of space is not reprinted here, to the 1922-23 edition of the Year Book 
(pp. 43-47); to it the interested reader is referred. 


Section 6.—Meteorological Tables. 


Tables showing the normal temperature and precipitation at selected Canadian 
stations in each of the provinces, also the averages of sunshine, wind and weather at such 
stations, will be found at pp. 51-63 inclusive of the 1927-28 edition of the Year Book. 
They are not reprinted here because of the pressure on the space of the volume. 


CHAPTER II.—HISTORY AND CHRONOLOGY. 


PART I.—HISTORY. 


In the 1922-23 edition of the Canada Year Book, on pp. 60-80, will be found 
an outline of the history of Canada, which is not reprinted here, for reasons of space. 
A select bibliography of historical works relating to Canada was contributed 
by Adam Shortt, C.M.G., LL.D., F.R.S.C., Chairman of the Historical Documents 
Publication Board, Ottawa, to the 1925 edition of the Canada Year Book, where it 


appears on pp. 53-55. 


PART II.—CHRONOLOGY, 1497 to 1929. 


. June 24, Eastern coast of North 
America discovered by John Cabot. 


1498. Cabot discovers Hudson strait. 

1501. Gaspar Corte Real visits New- 
foundland and Labrador. 

1524. Verrazano explores the coast of 
Nova Scotia. 

1534. June 21, Landing of Jacques Cartier 
at Esquimaux bay. 

1525. Cartier’s second voyage. He as- 


cends the St. Lawrence to Stada- 
cona, (Quebec), (Sept. 14) and 
Hochelaga (Montreal), (Oct. 2). 
1541. Cartier’s third voyage. 
1542-3. De Roberval and his party winter 
at cape Rouge, and are rescued by 
Cartier on his fourth voyage. 


1557. Sept. 1, Death of Cartier at St. Malo, 
France. 

1592. Straits of Juan de Fuca discovered 
by de Fuca. 

1603. June 22, Champlain’s first landing 
in Canada, at Quebec. 

1605. Founding of Port Royal (Anna- 


polis, N.S.). 

Champlain’s second visit. July 3, 
Founding of Quebec. 

July, Champlain discovers lake 
Champlain. 

1610-11. Hudson explores Hudson bay and 
James bay. 

Brulé ascends the Ottawa river. 

Oct. 15, Champlain made Lieutenant- 
General of new France. 

June, Champlain ascends the Ottawa 
river. 

Champlain explores lakes Nipis- 
sing, Huron and Ontario | (dis- 
covered by Brulé and Le Caron). 

First schools opened at Three Rivers 
and Tadoussac. 

Population of Quebec, 60 persons. 

Code of laws issued and register of 
births, deaths and marriages open- 
ed in Quebec. Nova Scotia granted 
to Sir William Alexander by King 
James I. 

Lake Superior discovered by Brulé. 

First British settlement of Nova 
Scotia. 

New France and Acadia granted to 
the Company of 100 Associates. 


1608. 
1609. 


1611. 
1612. 


1613. 
1615. 


1616. 


1620. 
1621. 


1622. 
1623. 


1627. 
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1628. 
1629. 


1632. 


1633. 


1634. 


Port Royal taken by Sir David Kirke. 

April 24, Treaty of Susa between 
France and England. July. 20, 
Quebec taken by Sir David Kirke. 

March 29, Canada and Acadia re- 
stored to France by the Treaty of 
St. Germain-en-Laye. 

May 23, Champlain made first Gov- 
ernor of New France. 

July 4, Founding of Three Rivers. 


1634-35. Exploration of the Great Lakes by 


1635. 
1638. 
1640. 
1641. 
1642. 
1646. 


1647. 
1648. 


1649. 
1654. 
1655. 
1659. 
1660. 


1663. 


1664. 
1665. 


1667. 


Nicolet. 

ce 25, Death of Champlain at Que- 

ec. 

June 11, First recorded earthquake in 
Canada. 

Discovery of lake Erie by Chau- 
monot and Brébeuf. 

ce population of New France, 


May 17, Founding of Ville-Marie 
(Montreal). - 

Exploration of the Saguenay by 
Dablon. 

Lake St. John discovered by de Quen. 
March 5, Council of New France 
created. 
March 16-17, Murder of Fathers 
Brébeuf and Lalemant by Indians. 
Aug., Acadia taken by an expedition 

from New England. 

Nov. 3, Acadia restored to France by 
the Treaty of Westminster. 

June 16, Francois de Laval arrives 
in Canada as Vicar-Apostolic. 

May 21, Dollard des Ormeaux and 
sixteen companions killed at the 
Long Sault, Ottawa river. 

Company of 100 Associates dissolved. 
Feb. 5, Severe earthquake. April, 
Sovereign Council of New France 
established. Population of New 
France, 2,500, of whom 800 were 
in Quebec. 

May, Company of the West Indies 
founded. 

Mar. 23, Talon appointed Intendant. 
First census. Population of New 
France, 3,215. 

July 21, Acadia restored to France 
by the Treaty of Breda. White 
population of New France, 3,918. 
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1668. Mission at Sault Ste. Marie founded 1737. Iron smelted on St. Maurice. French 
by Marquette. population of the north of the Acadia 
1670. May 13, Charter of the Hudson’s Bay peninsula, 7,598. 
Company granted. 1739. Population of New France, 42,701. 
1671. Population of Acadia, 441. 1743. De la Vérendrye discovers the Rocky 
1672. Population of New France, 6,705. mountains. 
April 6, Comte de Frontenac, 1745. June 17, Taking of Louisbourg by 
Governor. Pepperell and Warren. 
1673. June 13, Cataraqui(Kingston)founded. 1748. Oct. 18, Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. 
1674. Oct. 1, Laval becomes first Bishop Louisbourg restored to France in 
of Quebec. exchange for Madras. 
1675. Population of New France, 7,832. 1749. June 21, Founding of Halifax—British 
1678. Niagara Falls visited by Hennepin. immigrants brought to Nova Scotia 
1679. Ship Le Griffon built on Niagara by Governor Cornwallis, 2,544 per- 
river above the falls by La Salle. sons. Fort Rouillé (Toronto) built. 
Population of New France, 9,400; 1750. St. Paul’s church, Halifax (oldest 
of Acadia, 515. Anglican church in Canada), built. 
1682. Frontenac recalled. 1752. Mar. 25, Issue of the Halifax ‘‘Gaz- 
1683. Population of New France, 10,251. ette,’’ first paper in Canada, British 
1685. First issue of card money. and German population of Nova 
1686. Population of New France, 12,373; Scotia, 4,203. 
of Acadia, 885. 1754. Population of New France, 55,009. 
1687. Mar. 18, La ‘Salle assassinated. 1755. June 16, Surrender of Fort Beauséjour 
1689. June 7, Frontenac re-appointed Gover- on the isthmus of Chignecto to the 
nor. Aug. 5, Massacre of whites by British. Sept. 10, Expulsion of the 
Indians at Lachine. Acadians from Nova Scotia. 
1690. May 21, Sir William Phips captures 1756. Seven Years’ War between Great 
Port Royal, but is repulsed in an Britain and France begins. 
attack on Quebec (Oct. 16-21). 1758. July 26, Final capture of Louisbourg 
1692. Population of New France, 12,431. by the British. Oct. 7, First meet- 
Oct. 22, Defence of Verchéres ing of the Legislature of Nova 
against Indians by Magdeleine de ‘ Scotia. 
Verchéres. 1759. July 25, Taking of Fort Niagara by 
1693. Population of Acadia, 1,009. the British. July 26, Beginning of 
1697. Sept. 20, By the Treaty of Ryswick, the siege of Quebec. July 31, French 
places taken during the war were victory at Beauport Flats. Sept. 13, 
mutually restored. Defeat of the French on the Plains 
D’Iberville defeats the Hudson’s of Abraham. Death of Wolfe. 
Bay Co’s ships on Hudson bay. Sept. 14, Death of Montcalm. 
1698. Nov. 28, Death of Frontenac. Popu- Sept. 18, Surrender of Quebec. 
lation of New France, 15,355. 1760. April 28, Victory of the French under 
1701. La Motte Cadillac builds a fort at Lévis at Ste. Foy. Sept. 8, Sur- 
Detroit. ‘ render of Montreal. Military rule 
1703. June 16, Sovereign Council of Canada set up in Canada. 
becomes Superior Council and 1762. British population of Nova Scotia, 
membership increased from 7 to 12. 8,104. First British settlement in 
1706. Population of New France, 16,417. New Brunswick. 
1709. British invasion of Canada. 1763. Feb. 10, Treaty of Paris, by which 
1710. Oct. 18, Port Royal taken by Nichol- Canada and its dependencies’ are 
son. ceded to the British. May, Rising 
1711. Sept. 1, Part of Sir H. Walker’s fleet, of Indians under Pontiac, who take 
proceeding against Quebec, wrecked a number of forts and defeat the 
off the Seven Islands. British at Bloody Run (July 31). 
1713. April 11, Treaty of Utrecht; Hudson Oct. 7, Civil government proclaim- 
bay, Acadia and Newfoundland ed. Cape Breton and Isle St. Jean 
ceded to Great Britain. Aug., annexed to Nova Scotia; Labrador, 
Louisbourg founded by the French. Anticosti and Magdalen islands to 
Population of New France, 18,119. Newfoundland. Nov. 21, General 
1720. Population of New France, 24,234; of James Murray appointed Governor 
Isle St. Jean (P.E.I.), about 100. in Chief. First Canadian post offices 
April 25, Governor and Council of established at Montreal, Three 
Nova Scotia appointed. Rivers and Quebec. 
1721. June 19, Burning of about one half of 1764. June 21, First issue of the Quebec 
Montreal. “Gazette’’. Aug. 13, Civil govern- 
1727. Population of New France, 30,613. ment established. 
1728. Population of Isle St. Jean (P.E.I.) 1765. Publication of the first book punted 
330. in Canada, ‘‘Catéchisme du Diocése 
1731. Population of the north of the penin- de Sens’. May 18, Montreal nearly 
sula of Acadia, 6,000. destroyed by fire. Population of 
1734. Road opened from Quebee to Mont- Canada, 69,810. 


real. Population of New France, 


37,716. 


1766. 


July 24, Peace made with Pontiac at 
Oswego. 
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1768. 


1769. 


Charlottetown, P.E.I., founded. April 
11, Great fire at Montreal. April 
12, Sir Guy Carleton (Lord Dor- 
chester) Governor in Chief. 

Isle St. Jean (Prince Edward Island) 

separated from Nova Scotia. 


1770-72. leans! s journey to the Copper- 


1773. 


1774. 
1775. 


1776. 
AIK 
1778. 


1783. 


1784. 


1785. 
1786. 


1787. 


1788. 


1789. 
1790. 


1791. 


1792. 


mine and Slave rivers and Great 
Slave lake. 

Suppression of the order of Jesuits in 
Canada and escheat of their estates. 

June 22, The Quebec Act passed. 

May 1, The Quebec Act comes into 
force. Outbreak of the American 
Revolution. Montgomery and Ar- 
nold invade Canada. Nov. 12,Mont- 
gomery takes Montreal; Dec. 31, is 
defeated and killed in an attack on 
Quebec. 

The Americans are defeated and 
driven from Canada by Carleton. 
Sept. 18, General Frederick Haldi- 

mand Governor in Chief. 

Captain Jas. Cook explores Nootka 
sound and claims the northwest 
coast of America for Great Britain. 
June 3, First issue of the Montreal 
‘‘Gazette’’. . 

Sept. 3, Treaty of Versailles, recog- 
nizing the independence of the 
United States. Organization of the 
Northwest Company at Montreal. 
Kingston, Ont., and Saint John, 
N.B., founded by United Empire 
Loyalists. 

Population of Canada, 113,012. Aug. 
16, New Brunswick and (Aug. 26) 
Cape Breton separated from N ova 
Scotia. 

May 18, Incorporation of Parrtown 
(Saint John, N.B.) 

April 22, Lord Dorchester again 
Governor in Chief. Oct. 23, Gov- 
ernment of New Brunswick moved 
from Saint John to Fredericton. 

C. Inglis appointed Anglican Bishop 
of Nova Scotia—the first colonial 
bishopric in the British Empire. 

King’s College, Windsor, N.S., open- 
ed. Sailing packet service estab- 
lished between Great Britain and 
Halifax. 


Quebec and Halifax Agricultural 
Secieties established. 
Spain surrenders her exclusive rights 


on the Pacific coast. Population 
of Canada, 161,311. (This census 
does not include what becomes in 
the next year Upper Canada). 

The Constitutional Act divides the 
province of Quebec into Upper and 
Lower Canada, each with a lieu- 
tenant-governor and legislature. The 
Act goes into force Dec. 26. Sept. 
12, Colonel J. G. Simcoe, first Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Upper Canada. 

Sept. 17, First Legislature of Upper 
Canada opened at Newark (Nia- 
gara). 
Lower Canada opened at Quebec. 
Vancouver island circumnavigated 
by Vancouver. 


Dec. 17, First Legislature of . 


1793. April 18, First issue of the ‘‘Upper 


1794. 
1795. 
1796. 
1798. 
1800. 


1803. 
1806. 


1807. 


~ 1809. 
1811. 


1812. 


1813. 


Canada Gazette’’. Jutte 28, Jacob 
Mountain appointed first Anglican 
Bishop of Quebec. July 9, Importa- 
tion of slaves into Upper Canada 
forbidden. Rocky mountains cross- 
ed by (Sir) Alexander Mackenzie, 
who reaches the Pacific ocean. 
York (Toronto) founded by Simcoe. 

Nov. 19, Jay’s Treaty between Great 
Britain and the United States. 

Pacific coast of Canada finally given 
up by the Spaniards. 

Government of Upper Canada moved 
from Niagara to York (Toronto). 
St. John’s island (population 4,500) 
re-named Prince Edward Island. 
Founding of New Brunswick Col- 
lege, Fredericton (now University 
of N.B.). The Rocky mountains 

crossed by David Thompson. 

Settlers sent by Lord Selkirk to Prince 
Edward Island. 

Nov. 22, Issue of ‘‘Le Canadien’’— 
first wholly French newspaper. 
Population— Upper Canada, 70,718; 
Lower Canada, 250,000; New Bruns- 
wick, 35,000; P.E.I., 9,676. 

Simon Fraser explores the Fraser 
river. Estimated population of 
Nova Scotia, 65,000. 

Nov. 4, First Canadian steamer runs 
from Montreal to Quehec. 

Lord Selkirk’s Red River settlement 
founded on land granted by Hud- 
son’s Bay Company. 

June 18, Declaration of war by the 
United States. July 12, Americans 
under Hull cross the Detroit river. 
Aug. 16, Detroit surrendered by 
Hull to Brock. Oct. 13, Defeat 
of the Americans at Queenston 
Heights and death of Gen. Brock. 

Jan. 22, British victory at French- 
town. April 27, York (Toronto) 
taken and burned by the Americans. 
June 5, British victory at Stoney 
Creek. June 24, British, warned by 
Laura Secord, capture an American 
force at Beaver Dams. Sept. 10, 
Commodore Perry destroys the 
British flotilla on lake Erie. Oct. 5, 
Americans under Harrison defeat 
the British at Moraviantown. Te- 
cumseh killed. Oct. 26, Victory of 
French-Canadian troops under de 
Salaberry at Chateauguay. Nov. 
11, Defeat of the Americans at 
Crysler’s Farm. British storm 
Fort Niagara and burn Buffalo. 


1814. Mar. 30, Americans repulsed at La 


Colle. May 6, Capture of Oswego by 
the British. July 5, American vic- 
tory at Chippawa. July 25, British 
victory at Lundy’s Lane. July, Bri- 
tish from Nova Scotia invade and 
occupy northern Maine. Sept. 11, 
British defeat at Plattsburg on lake 
Champlain. Dec. 24, Treaty of 
Ghent ends the war. Population — 
Upper Canada, 95,000; Lower 
Canada, 335,000. 
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1815. July 3, Treaty of London regulates 
trade with the United States. The 
Red River settlement destroyed by 
the Northwest Company but re- 
stored by Governor Semple. 

1816. June 19, Governor Semple killed. 
The Red River settlement again 
destroyed. 

1817. July 18, First treaty with the North- 
west Indians. Lord Selkirk re- 
stores the Red River settlement. 
Opening of the Bank of Montreal; 
first note issued Oct. 1. Population 
of Nova Scotia, 81,351. 

1818. Oct. 20, Convention at London reg- 
ulating North American fisheries. 
Dalhousie College, Halifax, found- 
ed. Bank of Quebec founded. 

1819-22. Franklin’s overland Arctic expedi- 
tion. 

1820. Oct. 16, Cape Breton re-annexed to 
Nova Scotia. 

1821. Mar. 26, The Northwest Company 
absorbed by the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. Charter given to Mc- 
Gill College. 

Population of Lower Canada, 427,465. 

Population of Upper Canada, 150,066; 
of New Brunswick, 74,176. 

Oct. 6, Great fire in the Miramichi 
district, N.B. Opening of the 
Lachine canal. Population of Low- 
er Canada, 479,288. 

Founding of Bytown (Ottawa). 

Sept. 29, Convention of London re- 
lating to the territory west of the 
Rocky mountains. Population of 
Nova Scotia, including Cape Bre- 
ton, 123,630. 

1828. The Methodist Church of Upper 
Canada _ separated from that of 
the United States. 

Nov. 27, First Welland canal opened. 
McGill University opened. Upper 
Canada College founded. 

June 1, The North Magnetic Pole dis- 
covered by (Sir) James Ross. Pop- 
ulation—Upper Canada, 236,702; 
Lower Canada, 553,131; Assiniboia, 


1822. 
1824. 


1825. 


1826. 
1827. 


1829. 


1831, 


Outbreak of cholera in Canada. In- 
corporation of Quebec and Montreal. 
Bank of Nova Scotia founded. May 
30, Opening of the Rideau canal. 

Aug. 18, The steamer Royal William, 
built at Quebec, crosses the Atlan- 
tic from Pictou to England. 

Feb. 21, The Ninety-two Resolutions 
on public grievances passed by the 
Assembly of Lower Canada. Mar. 
6, Incorporation of Toronto. Popu- 
lation of Upper Canada, 321,145; 
of New Brunswick, 119,457; of As- 
siniboia, 3,356. 

July 21, Opening of the first railway 
in Canada from Laprairie to St. 
John’s, Que. Victoria University 
opened at Cobourg (afterwards 
moved to Toronto). 


1832. 


1833. 


1834. 


1836. 


1837. 
Rebellions in Lower Canada (Pap- 
ineau) and Upper Canada (W. L. 


Report of the Canada Commissioners. ° 


Mackenzie). Nov. 23, Gas lighting 
first used in Montreal. 

1838. Feb. 10, Constitution of Lower Canada 
suspended and Special Council cre- 


ated. Mar. 30, The Earl of 
Durham Governor in Chief. April 
27, Martial law revoked. June 28, 


Amnesty to political prisoners pro- 
claimed. Nov. 1, Lord Durham, 
censured by British .Parliament, 
resigns. Population—Upper Can- 
ada, 339,442; Assiniboia, 3,966; Nova 
Scotia, 202,575. 

Feb. 11, Lord Durham’s report sub- 
mitted to Parliament. John Stra- 
chan made first Anglican Bishop of 
Toronto. 

July 23, Passing of the Act of Union. 
First ship of the Cunard line arrives 
at Halifax. July 28, Death of Lord 
Durham. 

Feb. 10, Union of the two provinces as 
the province of Canada, with King- 
ston as capital. Feb. 138, Draper- 
Ogden administration. April 10, 
Halifax incorporated. June 18, 
Meeting of the first United Parlia- 
ment. Sept. 19, Death of Lord 
Sydenham. Population of Upper 
Canada, 455,668; of P.E.I., 47,042. 

Mar. 10, Opening of Queen’s Univer- 

, sity, Kingston. Aug. 9, The Ash- 
burton Treaty. Sept. 16, Baldwin- 
Lafontaine administration. 

June 4, Victoria, B.C., founded. Dec. 
12, Draper-Viger administration. 
King’s (now University) College, 
Toronto, opened. 

May 10, Capital moved from Kingston 
to Montreal. Knox College, Tor- 
onto, founded. Population of Lower 
Canada, 697,084. 

May 28 and June 28, Great fires at 

Quebec. Franklin starts on his last 

Arctic expedition. 

ay 18, Kingston incorporated. June 

15, Oregon Boundary Treaty. June 

18, Draper-Papineau administration. 

First telegraph line, operated by the 

Toronto, Hamilton, Niagara and 

St. Catharines Telegraph Co., 

opened. 

May 29, Sherwood-Papineau adm inis- 
tration. Nov. 25, Montreal-Lachine 
railway opened. 

Mar. 11, Lafontaine-Baldwin admin- 
istration. May 30, Fredericton in- 
corporated. Responsible govern- 
ment granted to Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick. 

April 25, Signing of the Rebellion 
Losses Act; rioting in Montreal 
and burning of the Parliament 
buildings. Nov. 14, Toronto made 
the capital. Vancouver island 
granted to the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany. Population of Assiniboia, 


1839. 
1840. 


1841. 


1842. 
1843. 
1844. 


1845. 


1846. M 


1847. 


1848. 


1849. 


April 6, Transfer of the postal system 
from the British to the Provincial 
Government; uniform rate of post- 
age introduced. April 23, Postage 


1851. 


1852. 


1854. 


1855. 


1856. 


1857. 


1858. 


1859. 


1860. 


1861. 


1862. 


1863. 
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stamps issued. Aug. 2, Incorpora- 
tion of Trinity College, Toronto. 
Sept. 22, Quebec becomes the capi- 
tal. Oct. 28, Hincks-Morin admin- 
istration. Responsible government 
granted to Prince Edward Island. 
Population— Upper Canada, 952,004; 
Lower Canada, 890,261; New Bruns- 
wick, 193,800; Nova Scotia, 276,854. 

July 8, Great fire at Montreal. Dec. 8, 
Laval University, Quebec, opened. 
The Grand Trunk railway char- 
tered. 

June 5, Reciprocity Treaty with the 
United States. Sept. 11, MacNab- 
Morin ministry. Seigneurial tenure 
in Lower Canada abolished. Secu- 
larization of the clergy reserves. 

Jan. 1, Incorporation of Ottawa. 
Jan. 27, MacNab-Taché adminis- 
tration. Mar. 9, Opening of the 
Niagara railway suspension bridge. 
April 17, Incorporation of Charlotte- 
town. Oct. 20, Government moved 
to Toronto. 

The Legislative Council of Canada 
is made elective. First meeting 
of the Legislature of Vancouver 
island. May 24, Taché-J. A. Mac- 
donald administration. Oct. 27, 
Opening of the Grand Trunk rail- 
way from Montreal to Toronto. 
Population of Assiniboia, 6,691. 

Nov. 26, J. A. Macdonald-Cartier 
administration. Dec. 31, Ottawa 
chosen by Queen Victoria as future 
capital of Canada. 

Feb., Discovery of gold in Fraser 
River valley. July 1, Introduction 
of Canadian decimal currency. 
Aug. 2, Brown-Dorion administra- 
tion. ‘Aug. 5, Completion of the 
Atlantic cable; first message sent. 
Aug. 6, Cartier-J. A. Macdonald 
administration. Aug. 26, Colony 
of British Columbia established. 
Control of Vancouver island sur- 
rendered by the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. 

Jan., Canadian silver coinage issued. 
Sept. 24, Government moved to 
Quebec. 

Aug. 8, The Prince of Wales (King 
Edward VII) arrives at Quebec. 
Sept. 1, Laying of the corner stone 
of the Parliament buildings at 
Ottawa by the Prince of Wales. 

vince of Wales College, Charlotte- 
town, founded. 


Aug. 14, Great flood at Montreal. 
Sept. 10, Meeting of the first Angli- 
can provincial synod. Population— 
Upper Canada, 1,396,091; Lower 
Canada, 1,111,566; New Brunswick, 
252,047; Nova Scotia, 330,857; Prince 
Edward Island, 80,857. 


May 24, Sandfield Macdonald-Sicotte 
administration. Aug. 2, Victoria, 
B.C., incorporated. 

May 16, Sandfield Macdonald-Dorion 
administration. 
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1865. 


1866. 


1867. 


1868. 


1869. 


1870. 


1871. 


1873. 
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Mar. 30, Taché-J. A. Macdonald ad- 
ministration. Conferences on con- 
federation of British North Amer, 
ica; Sept. 1, at Charlottetown; Oct; 
10-29, at Quebec. Oct. 19, Raid o- 
American Confederates from Can 
ada on St. Albans, Vermont. 

Feb. 3, The Canadian Legislature 
resolves on an address to the Queen 
praying for union of the provinces of 
British North America. Aug. 7, 
Belleau-J. A. Macdonald adminis- 
tration. Oct. 20, Proclamation fix- 
ing the seat of government at 
Ottawa. 

Mar. 17, Termination of the Reci- 
procity Treaty by the United 
States. May 31, Raid of Fenians 
from the United States into Can- 
ada; they are defeated at Ridge- 
way (June 2) and retreat across the 
border (June 3). June 8, First 
meeting at Ottawa of the Canadian 
Legislature. Nov. 17, Proclama- 
tion of the union of Vancouver Island 
with British Columbia. 

Mar. 29, Royal assent given to the 
British North America Act. July 
1, The Act comes into force; Union 
of the provinces of Canada, Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick as the 
Dominion of Canada; Upper and 
Lower Canada made separate pro- 
vinces as Ontario and Quebec; 
Viscount Monck first Governor- 
General, Sir John A. Macdonald 
premier. Nov. 6, Meeting of the 
first Dominion Parliament. 

April 7, Murder of D’Arcy McGee 
at Ottawa. July 31, The Rupert’s 
Land Act authorizes the acqui- 
sition by the Dominion of the 
Northwest Territories. 

June 22, Act providing for the govern- 
ment of the Northwest Territories. 
Nov. 19, Deed of surrender to the 
Crown of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany’s territorial rights in the 
Northwest. Outbreak of the Red 
River Rebellion under Riel. 

May 12, Act to establish the province 
of Manitoba. July 15, Northwest 
Territories transferred to the Dom- 
inion and Manitoba admitted into 
Confederation. Sept. 24, Wolseley’s 
expedition reaches Fort Garry (Win- 
nipeg); end of the rebellion. 

April 2, First Dominion census (popu- 
lations at this and succeeding enu- 
merations given on page 93). April 
14, Act establishing uniform cur- 
rency in the Dominion. May 8, 
Treaty of Washington, dealing with 
questions outstanding between the 
United Kingdom and the United 
States. July 20, British Columbia 
enters Confederation. 

Mar. 5, Opening of 
Dominion Parliament. May 23, 
Act establishing the Northwest 
Mounted Police. July 1, Prince 
Edward Island enters Confedera- 


the second 
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1874. 


1875. 


1876. 


1877. 


1878. 


1879. 


1880. 


1881. 


1882. 


1883. 


1884. 


1885. 


tion. Nov. 7, Alexander Mac- 
kenzie becomes Prime Minister. 
Nov. 8, Incorporation of Winnipeg. 
Mar. 26, Opening of the third Dom- 
inion Parliament. May, Ontario 
Agricultural College, Guelph, open- 


ed. 

April 8, The Northwest Territories 
Act establishes a Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor and Council of the Northwest 
Territories. April-May, Letting of 
first contract and commencement 
of work upon the Canadian Pacific 
Railway as a Government line. 
Work commenced at Fort William. 
June 15, Formation of the Presby- 
terian Church of Canada. 

June 1, Opening of the Royal Military 
College, Kingston. June 5, First 
sitting of the Supreme Court of 
Canada. July 8, Opening of the 
Intercolonial Railway from Quebec 
to Halifax. 

June 20, Great fire at Saint John, N.B. 
Oct., First exportation of wheat 
from Manitoba to the United King- 
dom. Founding of the University 
of Manitoba. 

July 1, Canada joins the International 
Postal Union. Oct. 17, Sir John A. 
Macdonald becomes Prime Minister. 

Feb. 18, Opening of the fourth Dom- 
inion Parliament. May 15, Adop- 
tion of a protective tariff (‘“The 
National Policy’’). 

Royal Canadian Academy of Arts 
founded; first meeting and exhi- 
bition, Mar. 6. May NilLy ‘Sir 
A. T. Galt appointed first Cana- 
dian High Commissioner in Lon- 
don. Sept. 1, All British possess- 
sions in North America and ad- 
jacent islands, except Newfound- 
land and its dependencies, annexed 
to Canada by Imperial Order in 
Council of July 31. Oct 21, Signing 
of the contract with the present 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co. for 
the completion of the Canadian 
Pacific railway. 

April 4. Second Dominion census. 
May 2, First sod turned of the 
Canadian Pacific railway as a com- 


pany line. 
May 8, Provisional Districts of Assini- 
boia, Saskatchewan, Athabaska 


and Alberta formed. May 25, First 
meeting ot the Royal Society of 
Canada. Aug. 23, Regina estab- 
lished as seat of Government of 
Northwest Territories. 

Feb. 1, Opening of the fifth Dom- 
inion Parliament. Sept. 5, For- 
mation of the Methodist Church 
in Canada; united conference. 

May 24, Sir Charles Tupper High 
Commissioner in London. Aug. 11, 
Order in Council settling the 
boundary of Ontario and Manitoba. 


Mar. 26, Outbreak of Riel’s second © 


rebellion in the Northwest. April 
24, Engagement at Fish Creek. 


1886. 


1887. 


1888. 


1890. 
1891. 


1892 


1893. 


1894. 


1895. 


1896. 


1897. 


1898. 


..Feb. 29, Washington Treaty, 


May 2, Engagement at Cut Knife. 
May 12, Taking of Batoche. May 
16, Surrender of Riel. Aug. 24, First 
census. of the Northwest Terri- 
tories. Nov. 16, Execution of Riel. 

April 6, Incorporation of Vancouver. 
June 7, Archbishop Taschereau 
of Quebec made first Canadian 
Cardinal. June 13, Vancouver de- 
stroyed by fire. June 28, First 
through train of the Canadian 
Pacific railway from Montreal to 
Vancouver. July 31, First quin- 
quennial census of Manitoba. 

Interprovincial Conference at Quebec. 
April 4, First Colonial Conference 
in London. April 13, Opening of 
the sixth Dominion Parliament. 

Feb. 15, Signing of Fishery Treaty 
between United Kingdom and 
United States at Washington. Aug., 
Rejection of Fishery Treaty by 
United States Senate. 

Mar. 31, The Manitoba School Act 
abolishes separate schools. 

April 5, Third Dominion census. 
April 29, Opening of the seventh 
Dominion Parliament. June 6, 
Death of Sir John A. Macdonald. 
June 15, Sir John Abbott becomes 
Prime Minister. 

pro- 
viding for arbitration of the Behring 
Sea Seal Fisheries question. July 
22, Boundary convention between 
Canada and United States. Nov. 
25, Sir John Thompson .becomes 
Prime Minister. 

April 4, First sitting of the Behring 
Sea Arbitration Court. Dec. 18, 
Archbishop Machray, of Rupert’s 
Land, elected first Anglican Pri- 
mate of all Canada. 

June 28, Second Colonial Conference at 
Ottawa. Dec. 12, Death of Sir 
John Thompson at Windsor Castle. 
Dec. 21, (Sir) Mackenzie Bowell 
becomes Prime Minister. 

Sept. 10, Opening of new Sault Ste. 
Marie canal. Oct. 2, Proclama- 
tion naming the Ungava, Frank- 
lin, Mackenzie and Yukon dis- 
tricts of Northwest Territories. 

April 24, Sir Donald Smith (Lord 
Strathcona) High Commissioner 
in London. April 27, Sir Charles 
Tupper becomes Prime Minister. 
July 11, (Sir) Wilfrid Laurier be- 
comes Prime Minister. Aug., Gold 
discovered in the Klondyke. Aug. 
19, Opening of the eighth Dominion 
Parliament. 

July, Third Colonial Conference in 
London. Dec. 17, Award of the 
Behring Sea Arbitration Court. 

June 13, The Yukon district estab- 
lished as a separate territory. Aug. 
1, The British Preferential Tariff 
goes into force. Aug. 23, Meeting 
at Quebec of the Joint High Com- 
mission between Canada and the 
United States. Dec. 25, British 


1899. 


1900. 
i901. 


1904. 


1905. 


1906. 


1907. 


1908. 


1909. 


1910. 
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Imperial penny (2 cent) postage 
introduced. 

Oct. 1, Mgr. Dioméde Falconio ar- 
rived at Quebec as first permanent 
Apostolic Delegate to Canada. Oct. 
11, Beginning of the South African 
war. Oct. 29, First Canadian con- 
tingent leaves Quebec for South 
Africa. 

Feb. 27, Battle of Paardeberg. April 
26, Great fire at Ottawa and Hull. 

Jan. 22, Death of Queen Victoria and 
accession of King Edward VII. 
Feb. 6, Opening of the ninth Dom- 
inion Parliament. April 1, Fourth 
Dominion census. Sept. 16-Oct. 21, 
Visit to Canada of the Duke and 
Duchess of Cornwall and York 
(King George V and Queen Mary). 


. May 31, End of South African War; 


peace signed at Vereeniging. June 
30, Meeting of fourth Colonial Con- 
ference in London. 


. Jan. 24, Signing of the Alaskan Boun- 


dary Convention. June 19, Incor- 
poration of Regina. Oct. 20, 
Award of the Alaskan Boundary 
Commission. 

Feb. 1, Dominion Railway Com- 
mission established. April 19, 
Great fire in Toronto. Oct. 8, 
‘Incorporation of Edmonton. 

Jan. 11, Opening of the tenth Dom- 
inion Parliament. Sept. 1, Creation 
of the provinces of Alberta and 
Saskatchewan. 

University of Alberta founded. Oct. 
8, Interprovincial Conference at 
Ottawa. 

April 15-May 14, Fifth Colonial Con- 
ference in London. New customs 
tariff, including introduction of 
intermediate tariff. Sept. 19, New 
commercial convention with France 
signed at Paris. Oct. 17, First 
message by wireless telegraphy 
between Canada and the United 
Kingdom. University of Saskat- 
chewan founded. 

Jan. 2, Establishment of Ottawa 
branch of Royal Mint. June 21-23, 
Bicentenary of Bishop Laval cele- 
brated at Quebec. July 20-31, 
Quebec tercentenary celebrations: 
visit of Prince of Wales to Quebec 
Aug. 2, Great fire in Kootenay 
Valley, B.C. University of British 
Columbia, founded. : 

Jan. i1, Signing of International Boun- 
dary Waters Convention between 
Canada and United States. Jan. 20, 
Opening of 11th Dominion Parlia- 
ment. May 19, Appointment of 
Canadian Commission of Conser- 
vation. July 28, Conference on 
imperial defence in London. 

May 6, Death of King Edward VII 
and accession of King George V. 
June 7, Death of Goldwin Smith. 
Sept. 7, North Atlantic Coast Fish- 
eries Arbitration award of the 
Hague Tribunal. New trade agree- 


1911. 


1972, 


1913. 


1914. 


1915. 


1916. 


1917. 


1918. 
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ments made with Germany, Bel- 
gium, Holland and Italy. 

May 23-June 20, Imperial Conference 
in London. June 1, Fifth Dominion 
census. July 11, Disastrous fires in 
Porcupine district. Sept. 21, Gen- 
eral election. Oct. 10, (Sir) R. L. 
Borden Prime Minister. Oct. 11, 
Inauguration at Kitchener of On- 
tario hydro-electric power transmis- 
sion system. Nov. 15, Opening of 
twelith Dominion Parliament. 

April 15, Loss of the steamship Titanic; 
Appointment of Dominions Royal 
Commission. May 15, Extension of 
the boundaries of Quebec, Ontario 
and Manitoba. 

April 10, Japanese Treaty Act assented 
to. June 2, Trade agreement with 
West Indies came into force. 

May 20, Loss of the steamship Hm- 
press of Ireland. Aug. 4, War with 
Germany; Aug. 12, with Austria- 
Hungary; Nov. 5, with Turkey. 
Aug. 18-22, Special war session of 
Canadian Parliament. Oct. 16, 
First Canadian contingent of over 
pee troops lands at Plymouth, 
ng. 

Feb., First Canadian contingent lands 
in France and proceeds to Flanders. 
April 22, Second battle of Ypres. 
April 24, Battle of St. Julien. May 
20-26, Battle of Festubert. June 15, 
Battle of Givenchy. 

Jan. 12, Order in Council authorizing 
increase in number of Canadian 
troops to 500,000. Feb. 3, Destruc- 
tion of the Houses of Parliament 
at Ottawa by fire. April 3-20, Bat- 
tle of St. Eloi. June 1, Census of 
Prairie Provinces. June 1-3, Battle 
of Sanctuary Wood. July 1, Com- 
mencement of the battle of the 
Somme. Sept. 1, Cornerstone of 
new houses of Parliament laid by 
Duke of Connaught. 

Feb. 12-May 15, Imperial Conference. 
Mar. 20-May 2, Meetings in Lon- 
don of Imperial War Cabinet. 
Mar. 21-April 27, Imperial War 
Conference. April 6, United States 
declares war against Germany. 
April 9, Capture of Vimy Ridge. 
June 21, Appointment of Food 
Controller. Aug. 15, Battle of Loos, 
capture of Hill 70. Aug. 29, Passing 
of Military Service Act. Sept. 20, 
Completion of Quebec _ bridge. 
Sept. 20, Parliamentary franchise 
extended to women. Oct. 26-Nov. 
10, Battle of Passchendaele. Dec. 6 
Disastrous explosion at Halifax, 
N.S. Dee. 17, General election and 
Union Government sustained. 

Mar. 18, Opening of the first session of 
13th Parliament. Mar. 31, Germans 
launch critical offensive on west 
front. Mar.-April, Second battle 
of the Somme. April 17, Secret 
session of Parliament. June-July, 
Prime Minister and _ colleagues 
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attend Imperial War Conference 
in London. July 18, Allies assume 
successful offensive on west front. 
Aug. 12, Battle of Amiens. Aug. 
26-28, Capture of Monchy le Preux. 
Sept. 2-4, Breaking of Drocourt- 
Quéant line. Sept. 16, Austrian 
peace note. Sept. 27-29, Capture of 
Bourlon Wood. Sept. 30, Bulgaria 
surrenders and signs armistice. 
Oct. 1-9, Capture of Cambrai: 
Oct., Serious influenza epidemic. 
Oct. 6, First German peace note. 
Oct. 20, Capture of Denain. Oct. 
25-Nov. 2, Capture of Valenciennes. 
Oct. 31, Turkey surrenders and 
signs armistice. Nov. 4, Austria- 
Hungary surrenders and signs ar- 
mistice. Nov. 11, Capture of Mons. 
Germany surrenders and signs arm- 
istice. 


1919. Feb. 17, Death of Sir Wilfrid Laurier. 


Feb. 20-July. 7, Second session of 
thirteenth Parliament. May 1- 
June 15, General strike at Winnipeg 
and other western cities. June 28, 
Signing at Versailles of Peace Treaty 
and Protocol. Aug. 15, Arrival of 
H. R. H. the Prince of Wales for 
official tour in Canada. Aug. 22, 
Formal opening of Quebec bridge 
by H. R. H. the Prince of Wales. 
Sept. 1) a Rr ethe> Princes of 
Wales lays foundation stone of 
tower of new Parliament Buildings 
at Ottawa. Sept. 1-Nov. 10, Third 
or special peace session of 13th 
Parliament of Canada. Dec. 20, 
Organization of ‘‘Canadian National 
Railways’’ by Order in Council. 


1920. Jan. 10, Ratifications of the Treaty 


of Versailles. Feb. 19, Shareholders 
ratify agreement for sale of the 


Grand Trunk railway to the Dom- ° 


inion Government. Feb. 26-July 1, 
Fourth session of the thirteenth 
Parliament of Canada. May 31- 
June 18, Trade Conference at Ottawa 
between Dominion and West Indian 
Governments. July 10, Sir Robert 
Borden is succeeded by Right Hon. 
Arthur Meighen as Premier. July 
16, Ratifications of the Treaty of 
St. Germain-en-Laye. Aug.9, Rati- 
fications of the Treaty of Neuilly- 
sur-Seine. Oct. 20, Prohibition de- 
feated in British Columbia. Oct. 
25, Referendum re complete pro- 
hibition of the liquor traffic is 
carried in Nova Scotia, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. Nov. 
15, First meeting of League of 
Nations Assembly begins at Gen- 
eva, Switzerland. 


1921. Feb. 14-June 4, Fifth session of thir- 


teenth Parliament of Canada. April 
18, Ontario votes for prohibition of 
the manufacture, importation and 


~sale of alcoholic liquors. May 1, 
Government control of liquor traffic’ 


becomes effective in Quebec. May 
10, Preferential tariff arrangement 


with British West Indies becomes 


_ effective. June 1, Sixth Dominion 


census. June 20-Aug. 5, Imperial 
Conference. Sept. 5-Oct. 5, Second 
meeting of Assembly of League of 
Nations at Geneva. Nov. 11, Open- 
ing of conference on limitation of 
armament at Washington. Dee. 6, 
Dominion general election. Dec. 
29, New Ministry (Liberal), with 
Right Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King 
as Prime Minister, is sworn in. 


1922. Feb. 1,. Arms Conference at Wash- 


ington approves 5-power treaty, 
limiting capital fighting ships and 
pledging against unrestricted sub- 
marine warfare and use of poison 
gas. Mar. 8-June 28, First session of 
fourteenth Parliament of Canada. 
April 10, General Economic Con- 
ference opened at Genoa. July 13, 
Conference between Canada and 
the United States re perpetuating 
the Rush-Bagot Treaty regarding 
armament on the Great Lakes. 
Aug. 7, Allies’ Conference on war 
debts and reparations opened at 
London. Sept. 4, Third Assembly 
of League of Nations opened at 
Geneva. Oct. 10, Mudania Armis- 
tice signed by Britain, France and 
Turkey. Oct. 14, Fourth’ Inter- 
national Labour Conference at 
Geneva. Nov. 20, Turkish Peace 
Conference opened at Lausanne. 
Dec. 9, Reparations Conference 
opened at London. Dec. 15, Sign- 
ing of trade agreement between 
Canada and France. 


1923. Jan. 4, Signing of trade agreement 


between Canada and Italy. Jan. 
31-June 30, Second session of 
fourteenth Parliament of Canada. 
April 1, Removal of British em- 
bargo on Canadian cattle effective. 
June 22, Manitoba votes for gov- 
ernment control of the sale of 
liquor in the province. Sept. 3, 
Fourth session of League of Nations 
at Geneva. Oct. 1, Imperial Con- 
terence and Imperial Economic 
Conference at London. Nov. 5, 
Alberta votes for government con- 
trol of the liquor traffic. 


1924. Feb. 28-July 19. Third session of the 


fourteenth Parliament of Canada. 
April 23, British Empire Exhibition 
opened by King George at Wemb- 
ley, England, with the Prince of 
Wales as President. July 3, Trade 
agreement between Canada and 
Belgium signed at Ottawa. July 16, 
Saskatchewan votes in favour of 
government control of the liquor 
traffic. Aug. 6-Aug. 16, Meeting of 
the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science at Tor- 
onto. Aug. 11-16, Meeting of Inter- 
national Mathematical Congress at 
Toronto. Sept. 1, Opening of fifth 
Session of League of Nations at 
Geneva, Switzerland. Oct. 23, 


CHRONOLOGY 


Plebiscite on liquor question in 
Ontario; reduced majority for con- 
tinuance of prohibition regulations. 


1925. Feb. 5-June 27, Fourth session of 


fourteenth Parliament of Canada. 
June 2, Provincial general election 
in Saskatchewan; Liberal party 
under Hon. Mr. Dunning returned 
to Office. June 10, Inauguration of 
the United Church of Canada. June 
25, Provincial general election in 
Nova Scotia; Conservative party 
under Hon. E. N. Rhodes returned 


to office. July 6, Signing at Ottawa - 


of trade agreement between Canada 
and the British West Indies. Aug. 
10, Provincial general election in 
New Brunswick; Conservative par- 
ty under Hon. J. B. M. Baxter re- 
turned to office. Aug. 10, Resump- 
tion of work in Nova Scotia coal 
mines after 5 months’ strike. Sept. 
5, Fourteenth Parliament dissolved. 
Oct. 29, Dominion general elections. 
Nov. 20, Death of Queen Alexandra. 


1926. Jan. 7-July 1, First session of fifteenth 


Parliament of Canada. April 15, 
Budget. Speech; reductions of in- 
come and other taxes announced. 
June 28, Resignation of Rt. Hon. 
W. L. Mackenzie King, Prime 
Minister, and his Cabinet. Pro- 
vincial general elections in Alberta; 
United Farmers under Premier 
Brownlee retain office. June 29, 
Rt. Hon. Arthur Meighen becomes 
Prime Minister. July 1, Two-cent 
domestic rate of postage restored. 
July 2, Fifteenth Parliament dis- 
solved. July 13, Composition of 
Mr. Meighen’s Cabinet announced 
(see p. 77 of the 1927-28 Year Book). 
Sept. 14, Dominion general elec- 
tions. Sept. 25, Rt. Hon. W. L. 
Mackenzie King becomes Prime 
Minister (for composition of Cabinet 
see p. 69). Oct. 19-Nov. 23, Imper- 
ial Conference in London. Nov. 26, 
Hon. C. Vincent Massey is appoint- 
ed Envoy Extraordinary and Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary to the United 
States. Dec. 1, General election in 
Ontario; Ferguson Government re- 


tains office. Dec. 9, Opening of first © 


session of sixteenth Parliament. 


1927. Feb. 8-April 14, Continuation of first 


session of the sixteenth Parliament 
of Canada. Feb. 17, Budget speech; 
reductions of income tax, sales tax 
and stamp tax on cheques announc- 
ed. May 16, General elections in 
Quebec; the Liberal Government 
of Hon. L. A. Taschereau sustained. 
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June 1, Hon. Wm. Phillips, first 
U.S. Minister to Canada, reaches 
Ottawa. June 25, General election 
in Prince Edward Island; the Con- 
servative Government of Hon. J. D. 
Stewart defeated. June 28, General 
election in Manitoba; the Govern- 
ment of Hon. John Bracken sus- 
tained. July 1-3, Diamond Jubilee 
of Confederation celebrated through- 
out the Dominion. July 30, The 
Prince of Wales, Prince George, the 
Rt. Hon. Stanley Baldwin and 
party, arrive at Quebec on a visit 
to Canada. Sept., Canada elected 
as a non-permanent member of the 
Council of the League of Nations at 
Geneva. Nov., Dominion-Provin- 
cial Conference on the relations 
between the Dominion and the 
provinces. 


1928. yaa 26-June 11, Second session of the 


sixteenth Parliament of Canada. 
Jan. 30, President Cosgrove of the 
Irish Free State visits Ottawa. 
Death of Earl Haig. Feb. 10, Fire 
in Hollinger mine. Feb. 15, Death 
of the Earl of Oxford and Asquith. 
Feb. 16, Budget speech announces 
reductions in taxation. April 25, 
Sir Wm. H. Clark appointed first 
British High Commissioner to 
Canada. May 31, Legislative Coun- 
cil of Nova Scotia ceases to exist, 
leaving Quebec as the only province 
with a bi-cameral Legislature. July 
18, General elections in British 
Columbia; Conservatives success- 
ful. Aug. 24-Oct. 5, Empire Parlia- 
mentary Association visits Canada. 
Oct. 1, General elections in Nova 
Scotia, Conservatives retain power. 


1929. Feb. 7-June 14, Third session of che 


sixteenth Parliament of Canada. 
Mar. 29, Death of Sir Lomer 
Gouin. June 5, General election in 
Saskatchewan. Sept. 9, Dr. J. T. 
M. Anderson becomes Premier cf 
Saskatchewan. Oct. 15-25, Lhe 
Rt. Hon. J. Ramsay Macdonald, 
Prime Minister of Great Britain, 
visits Canada. Oct. 30, General 
elections in Ontario. Conservatives 
retain power. Nov. 11, Death of 
Hon. Jas. A. Robb, Minister of 
Finance. 


1930. Jan. 21, Five power naval arms con- 


ference opens at London: Canada 
represented by Hon. J. L. Ralston. 
Feb. 3, Death of Hon. P. C. Larkin. 
Feb. 20, Fourth session of the six- 
teenth Parliament of Canada com- 
mences. 


CHAPTER III.—_CONSTITUTION AND 
GOVERNMENT. 


The Dominion of Canada is the largest in area and the most populous of the 
great self-governing Dominions of the British Empire, which also include the Irish 
Free State (Saorstat Eireann), the Commonwealth of Australia, the Union of South 
Africa, the Dominion of New Zealand, the island colony of Newfoundland (with 
the Labrador coast), the colony of Southern Rhodesia, and the island of Malta. 
These Dominions enjoy responsible government of the British type, administered 
by executive Councils (or Cabinets), acting as advisors to the representative of the 
Sovereign, themselves responsible to and possessing the confidence of the represen- 
tatives elected to Parliament by the people, and giving place to other persons more 
acceptable to Parliament whenever that confidence is shown to have ceased to 
exist. The Imperial Conference of 1926 defined the group of self-governing 
Communities consisting of Great Britain and the Dominions as ‘autonomous 
Communities within the British Empire, equal in status, in no way subordinate 
one to another in any aspect of their domestic or foreign affairs, though united by 
a common allegiance to the Crown, and freely associated as members of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations’. ‘The Conference further laid down that, as a conse- 
quence of this equality of status, the Governor-General of a Dominion ‘‘is the 
representative of the Crown, holding in all essential respects the same position 
in relation to the administration of public affairs in the Dominion as is held by His 
Majesty the King in Great Britain’’, and that “‘t is the right of the Government 
of each Dominion to advise the Crown in all matters relating to its own affairs’. 
The Conference also recognized certain treaty-making rights as appertaining to 
the Dominions. . 

Of these Dominions, Canada, Australia and South Africa extend over enormous 
areas of territory, the first two approximating in area to Europe, and including 
great provinces or states larger than most of its Great Powers. Each province or 
state hasits own problems and its own point of view, so that local Parliaments for 
each section, as well as the central Parliament for the whole country, are required. 
These local Parliaments, established when transportation and communication were 
more difficult and expensive than at present, were chronologically prior to the central 
body, to which on its formation they either resigned certain powers, as in the case 
of Australia, or surrendered all their powers with certain specified exceptions, as in 
Canada and South Africa. Of such local Parliaments, Canada at the present time 
has nine, Australia six, and South Africa four. 

Besides the Dominions above enumerated, the great Empire of India has 
internationally been accepted as a member of the League of Nations, and in its 
internal administration has been placed on the road, formerly traversed by the 
Dominions which are now fully self-governing, towards responsible government. 
Indeed, the whole evolution of the Empire, throughout all its parts which are more 
than mere fortresses like Gibraltar or trading stations like Hong Kong, is in the 
direction of responsible government, to be attained in the dependencies as it has 
been in what used to be called the colonies, by the gradual extension of self-govern- 
ment in proportion to the growing capacities of their respective populations. It is 
the recognized aim of British administrators, by the extension of educational facilities 
and by just administration, to develop these capacities to the utmost, so that in the 
dependencies, as well as in the Dominions and in the Mother Country, the consti- 
tutional history of the future may be a record of “freedom slowly broadening down 


from precedent to precedent’’. 
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A conference on the operation of Dominion legislation and merchant shipping 
legislation, arising out of the report of the Imperial Conference of 1926, was held in 
London from Oct. 8 to Dec. 4, 1929. This conference dealt with the power of 
disallowing or reserving Dominion legislation, the extra-territorial operation of 
Dominion legislation and merchant shipping legislation, on all which subjects its 
report was generally in the nature of giving effect to the definition of the equal 
status of the Dominions as made by the Imperial Conference of 1926. 


PART I.—CONSTITUTION AND GENERAL GOVERNMENT. 


Under the above heading a brief historical and descriptive account of the evo- 
lution of the general government of Canada was given on pages 89-100 of the 
Canada Year Book, 1922-23. 


PART II.—PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 


Under the heading “Provincial and Local Government in Canada’”’, a brief 
account of the government of each of the provinces of Canada and of its municipal 
institutions and judicial organization was published on pages 101-115 of the 1922-23 
edition of the Year Book. 


PART III.—PARLIAMENTARY REPRESENTATION. 
Section 1.—Dominion Parliament. 


The Dominion Parliament is composed of the King, represented by the Gov- 
ernor-General, the Senate and the House of Commons. The Governor-General is 
appointed by the King. Members of the Senate are appointed for life by the 
Governor-General in Council and members of the House of Commons are elected 
by the people. As a result of the working out of the democratic principle, the 
part played by the King’s Representative and the Upper Chamber of Parliament 
in the country’s legislation has been, in Canada as in the Mother Country, a steadily 
decreasing one, the chief responsibilities involved in legislation being assumed by 
the House of Commons. 


Subsection 1.—The Governor-General of Canada. 


The Governor-General is appointed by the King as his representative in Canada, 
usually for a term of five years, with a salary fixed at £10,000 sterling per annum 
and forming a charge against the consolidated revenue of the country. The Gover- 
nor-General is bound by the terms of his commission and can exercise only such 
authority as is expressly entrusted to him. He acts under the advice of his Ministry, 
which is responsible to Parliament, and, as the acting head of the executive, sum- 
mons, prorogues, and dissolves Parliament and assents to or reserves bills. In 
the discharge of these and other executive duties, he acts entirely by and with the 
advice of his Ministry (the Governor-General in Council). The royal prerogative 
of mercy in capital cases, formerly exercised on the Governor-General’s own judg- 
ment and responsibility, is now exercised pursuant to the advice of the Ministry. 
The practice whereby the Governor-General served as the medium of communi- 
cation between the Canadian and the British Governments has been given up; 
since July 1, 1927, direct communication between His Majesty’s Government in 
Canada and His Majesty’s Government in Great Britain has been instituted. 
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A list of the Governors-General from the time of Confederation, with the dates 
of their appointment and assumption of office, is given in Table 1. 


1.— Governors-General of Canada, 1867-1930. 


Date Date of 
Names. of Assumption 

Appointment. of Office. 
MiscounteMonck Gs Cs Gok scree eke rales apse vere oe anrae San 7a cee eee oa June 1, 1867 | July 1, 1867 
Lord Lisgar, G. GM Gite tL ieee ead ce ee we oe Dec. 29, 1868 | Feb. 2, 1869 
AE Ned eva Mcesed DArharerd bey i eeu ean GAS LAG RG NOE Rie aA Sage nian ae May 22, 1872 | June 25, 1872 
The Marquis of Lorne, 1 ise GiGi Gg, Bee eee RE ct ts a Oct. 5, 1878 | Nov. 25, 1878 
The Marquis of Lansdowne, CGMS Sit necinies ae ate Aug. 18, 1883 | Oct. 23, 1883 
bord Stanley oifPrestoniG. © xB ge tae tales aie eee .....| May 1, 1888 | June 11, 1888 
‘Rhedoarl ofA berdeent ws laws Gy Me Geer es serpent ael vee en ee ee May 22, 1893 | Sept. 18, 1893 
‘Rhe Har) of. MiaimtoyG@eM: Gee wane cee kira pti an om cpa Wye oe July 30, 1898 | Nov. 12, 1898 
The HarliGroevs Gee Mi Gace cee oe eae ret ere ae peat ret one te Sept. 26, 1904 | Dec. 10, 1904 
Field Marshal H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught, K.G................... Mary 21,1, 1910S) Octen 1s xa1911 
The Duke'of Devonshire, K.G.; G:C.M.G:, G.C{V.0O8 52.02 Aug. 19, 1916 | Nov. 11, 1916 
General the Lord Byng of Vimy, GiG@tBs_-G_ CoM Gave sane ee Aug. 2, 1921 | Aug. 11, 1921 
Lord Willingdon of Ratton, G.C.S.I., G.C.1.E., G.B.E................. Aug. 5, 1926 | Oct. 2, 1926 


Subsection 2.—The Ministry. 


A system of government based upon the British, by which a Cabinet or Ministry 
(composed of members of the House of Commons or the Senate), responsible to 
Parliament, holds office while it enjoys the confidence of the people’s representatives, 
is found in Canada. The Cabinet is actually a committee of the King’s Privy 
Council for Canada. Without enlarging upon the features of the system, it may 
be sufficient to note that the Cabinet is responsible to the House of Commons, and, 
following established precedent, resigns office when it becomes evident that it no 
longer holds the confidence of the people’s representatives. Members of the Cabinet 
are chosen by the Prime Minister; each of them generally assumes charge of one 
of the various Departments of the Government, although one Minister may hold 
two portfolios at the same time, while other members may be without portfolio. 


The Prime Ministers since Confederation and the dates of their tenures of office, 
together with the members of the fourteenth Ministry, as to Jan. 1, 1980, are given 
in Table 2 


2.—Ministries since Confederation. 


Norr.—A complete list of the members of Dominion Ministries from Confederation to 1913 appeared 
in the Year Book of 1912, pp. 422-429. A list of the members of Dominion Ministries from 1911 to 1921 
appeared in the Year Book of 1920, pp. 651-653. A list of the members of the twelfth and thirteenth Minis- 
tries appeared on pp. 76-77 of the 1927-1928 Year Book. 


Rt. Hon. Sir John A. Macdonald, Premier. From July 1, 1867, to Nov. 6, 1873. 
Hon. Alexander Mackenzie, Premier. From Nov. 7, 1873, to Oct. 16, 1878. 
Rt. Hon. Sir John A. Macdonald, Premier. From Oct. 17, 1878, to June 6, 1891. 
. Hon. Sir John J. C. Abbott, Premier. From June 16, 1891, to Dec. 5, 1892. 
Hon. Sir John 8. D. Thompson, Premier. From Dec. 5, 1892, to Dec. 12, 1894. 
Hon. Sir Mackenzie Bowell, Premier. From Dec. 21, 1894, to April 27, 1896. 
. Hon. Sir Charles Tupper, Premier. From May 1, 1896, to July 8, 1896. 
Rt. Hon. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, Premier. From July 11, 1896, to Oct. 6, 1911. 
Ri. ECE Eapert L. Borden, Premier. (Conservative Administration). From Oct. 10, 1911, to 
et. 12, 1917. 
10. Rt. Fok: ai Robert L. Borden, Premier. (Unionist Administration). From Oct. 12, 1917, to July 
, 1920. 
11. Rt. Hon. Arthur Meighen, Premier. (Unionist—‘‘ National Liberal and Conservative Party’’.) From 
July 10, 1920, to Dec. 29, 1921. 
12. Rt. Hon. William Lyon Mackenzie King, Premier. From Dec. 29, 1921, to June 28, 1926. 
13. Rt. Hon. Arthur Meighen, Premier. From June 29, 1926, to Sept. 25, 1926. 
14. Rt. Hon. William Lyon Mackenzie King, Premier. From Sept. 25, 1926. 
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2.—Ministries since Confederation—concluded. 
FOURTEENTH DOMINION MINISTRY. 


(According to precedence as at the formation of the Cabinet.) 


Date of 
Office. Occupant. Appointment. 
Prime Minister, President of the Privy Council and} Right Hon. William Lyon Mackenzie 
Secretary of State for External Affairs........... ACHES OMe ORs Ke cue deme Gen alahero a Sept. 25, 1926 
Member of the Administration as Minister without 
Deyn RO ULO YY Sng eA a eg ee a ee ee Hon. Raoul Dandurandis. «2 sivas. sce Sept. 25, 1926 
Minister of Justice and Attorney-General.............. Hon. Ernest Lapointe............... Sept. 25, 1926 
Minister of Finance and Receiver-General............ Hon.James A) Robbie. shsckicioys Sept. 22, 19261 
Hon. Charles At Dunting........... Nov. 65, 1929 
Minister of the Interior, Minister of Mines and Super- 
intendent-General of Indian Affairs............... Hon. Charles Stewart............... Sept. 25, 1926 
Minister Olen erxCULCUreae).. ee sc cee tole shins beans s Hon. William R. Motherwell........ Sept. 25, 1926 
Minister of Pensions ard National Health............ Hon James! Jong Meas kek Sept. 25, 1926 
Minister of Marine and Fisheries...................5. Hon.’Pierre lA. Cardin... 200.0 tee8 Sept. 25, 1926 
Minister of Railways and Canals..................... Hon. Charles A. Dunning........... Sept. 25, 1926 
LON aeD AGC TOT aT Ween co) cients aisicreve's Dec. <0, 1929 
Minister oD Puplo works 2a) 0. fone. po cace es vees ona wonniG i lliottun mec «cece Sept. 25, 1926 
Solicitor: Geweral Ger APs ee. beta! Sacekes was ate some e tests Hons. Lucien'Cannon'ii dic. cx ade cs Sept. 25, 1926 
Minister of National Defence...................00005- LONG Uh LrOlVAISTOM tie che ale sa eieis oes Oct. 7, 1926 
Postmaster: Genueralwm ren. ke ot ote Poa doa heeatadls HonpPetersi Veniote notin. eek Sept. 25, 1926 
Minister of National Revenue...................2205. Hon wWilkiama ID) Biker 20. . .c cs aierson- Sept. 25, 1926 
SECTELArY OUOLALGN Ita Cot hehe le takae Piet awee Hon? hernand IRiniret.20: 2), ...ho6c Sept. 25, 1926 
Minister of Trade and Commerce..................5. Hon. dames: Malcolanii tiie siecle dca Sept. 25, 1926 
Minister of Immigration and Colonization............ HMonRobert. Rorkemesc2555 ace ceuee Sept. 25, 1926 
Hon. Charles Stewart?.............. Dec. 30, 1929 
Minister orsuaboug wwe ot dic as Pe tan dative cede be HonwboetertH cenan tes \n end cess. Sept. 25, 1926 


1The Hon. Jas. A. Robb died Nov. 11, 1929. Acting Minister. 


In Table 3 are given the dates of the opening and prorogation of the sessions 
of the various Dominion Parliaments from 1867 to 1930. 
3.—Duration and Sessions of Dominion Parliaments, 1867-1930. 


Elections, writs 


Number of Sesaiigt Date of Date of Days of] returnable, dissolutions 
Parliament. sic dg Opening. Prorogation. | session. and lengths of 
Parliaments.? 
Ist Nov. 1, 1867 | May 22, 1868 1181 
2nd April 15, 1869 | June 22, 1869 69 ||Aug., Sept., 1867.3 
ist Parhamentea se. + << 3rd Feb. 15, 1870 | May 12, 1870 87 |(Sept. 24, 1867.4 


4th Feb. 15, 1871 | April 14, 1871 59 ||July 8, 1872.5 
5th April 11, 1872 | June 14, 1872 65 4y.,9m., 15d.6 
July, Aug., Sept., 1872.3 
2nd Parliament........... { Ist Mar. 5, 1873 | Aug. 13, 1873 812 ||Sept. 3, 1872.4 
2nd OG, 123; .18f5 eo NOVon to Lala 16 |{Jan. 2, 1874.5 

ly.,4m.,0d.6 
Ist Mar. 26, 1874 | May 26, 1874 62 |\Jan. 22, 1874.3 

‘ 2nd Feb. 4, 1875 | April 8, 1875 64 Feb. 21, 1874.4 
ord. Parliament... ac... 3rd Feb. 10, 1876 | April 12, 1876 63 |;Aug. 17, 1878.5 


4th Feb. 8, 1877 | April 28, 1877 SOTA Vasoulias Zora 

5th Feb. 7, 1878 | May 10, 1878 93 4; 

Ist Feb. 13, 1879 | May 15, 1879 92 |\Sept. 17, 1878.3 
4th Parliament... s)ijeeacs. 2nd Feb. 12, 1880 | May 7, 1880 86 Nov. 21, 1878.4 


{ 3rd Dec. 9, 1880 | Mar. 21, 1881 103 May 18, 1882.6 
| 4th Feb. 9, 1882 | May 17, 1882 98 3 y.,5m. 28 d.é 
Ist Feb. 8, 1883 | May 25, 1883 107 June 20, 1882.3 
pth Parliament... <3...» 2nd Jan. 17, 1884 | April 19, 1884 94 Aug. 7, 1882.4 
ord Jan. 29, 1885 | July 20, 1885 173 Jan. 15, 1887.6 
4th Feb. 25, 1886 | June 2, 1886 98 ||4y.5m., 10d.6 
1st April 13, 1887 | June 23, 1887 72 Feb. 22, 1887.8 
6th, Parliaments... ooo. 055 2nd Feb. 23, 1888 | May 22, 1888 90 || April 7, 1887.4 
3rd Jan. 31, 1889 | May 2, 1889 92 Feb. 3, 1891.5 
4th Jan. 16, 1890 | May 16, 1890 121 Susy ear a se 


Ist April 29, 1891 | Sept. 30, 1891 155 
2nd Feb. 25, 1892 | July 9, 1892 136 ||Mar. 5, 1891.3 
7th Parliament........... 3rd Jan. 26, 1893 | April 1, 1893 66 |\April 25, 1891.4 


4th Mar. 15, 1894 | July 28, 1894 131 |/April 24, 1896.5 
5th April 18, 1895 | July 22, 1895 96 ||5y.,0m.,0d.6 
6th Jan. 2, 1896 / April 23, 1896 he) 


1Adjourned from Dec. 21, 1867, to Mar. 12, 1868, to allow the local Legislatures to meet. 
2Adjourned May 23 till Aug. 13. Period of general elections. ‘Writs returnable. *Dissolution of 
Parliament. Duration of Parliament in years, months and days. The life of a Parliament is counted 
from the date of return of election writs to the date of dissolution, both days inclusive. ‘The ordinary 
legal limit of duration for each Parliament is five years. 
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3.—Duration and Sessions of Dominion Parliaments, 1867-1930—concluded. 


Elections, writs 


Number of Spare Date of Date of Days of| returnable, dissolutions 
Parliament. Seo Opening. Prorogation. | session. and lengths of 
: Parliaments.1¢ 
(| 1st Aug. 19, 1896 | Oct. 5, 1896 48 
2nd Mar. 25, 1897 | June 29, 1897 97 ||June 23, 1896.3 
Sth Parliament:.........)- érd Feb. 38, 1898 | June 13, 1898 131 fae 13, 1896.4 
4th Mar. 16, 1899 | Aug. 11, 1899 149 ||Oct. 9, 1900.5 
5th Feb. 1, 1900 | July 18, 1900 168 |J4 y.,2m., 26 d.é 
Ist Feb. 6, 1901 | May 23, 1901 107 |) Nov. 7, 1900.3 
OthiParliament:.--2eace 2nd Feb. 13, 1902 | May 15, 1902 90 Dec. 5, 1900.4 


3rd Mar. 12, 1903 | Oct. 24, 1903 227 |{Sept. 29, 1904.5 
4th Mar. 10, 1904 | Aug. 10, 1904 154) | Sayae Ona 2Ord 6 
Ist Jan. 11, 1905 | July 20, 1905 191 Nov. 3, 1904.3 
10th Parliament......... 2nd Mar. 8, 1906} July 13, 1906 128 Dec. 15, 1904.4 
ord Nov. 22, 1906 | April 27, 1907 157 |{Sept. 17, 1908.5 
4th Novy. 28, 1907 | July 20, 1908 2367 IIo yen Ome 4a wae 
Oct. 26, 1908.3 
Lith Barliamoenty.esse Ist Jan. 20, 1909 | May 19, 1909 120 Dee. 3, 1908.4 
2nd Nov. 11, 1909 | May 4, 1910 175 |(July 29, 1911.5 
3rd Novy. 17, 1910 | July 29, 1911 196! |)/2 y., 7 m., 28 d.6 


3rd Jan. 15, 1914 | June 12, 1914 148 ||Sept. 21, 1911.3 
f2th Parliament. .)3.0% 4th Aug. 18, 1914 | Aug. 22, 1914 5 |?Oct. 7, 1911.4 
5th Feb. 4, 1915 | April 15, 1915 41 + Oct G.19tis 
6th Jan. 12, 1916 | May 18, 1916 127 ||6y.,0m.,0d.6 


Ist Mar. 18, 1918 | May 24, 1918 68 
2nd Feb. 20, 1919 | July, 7, 1919 138 || Dec. 17, 1917.3 
13th Parliament.......... 3rd Sept. 1, 1919 | Nov. 10, 1919 71 |}Feb. 27, 1918.4 


4th Feb. 26, 1920 | July 1, 1920 127 Oct. 4, 1921.5 
5th Feb. 14, 1921 |} June 4, 1921 111 OViigit Ie Olas 
Ist Mar. 8, 1922 | June 28, 1922 113 Dee. 6, 1921.3 
14th Parliament.......... 2nd Jan. 31, 1923 | June 30, 1923 151 Jan. 14, 1922.4 
3rd Feb. 28, 1924 | July 19, 1924 143 Sept. 5, 1925.5 
4th Feb. 5, 1925 | June 27, 1925 143 3 y.7m., 26 d.6 
Oct. 29, 1925.3 


15th Parliament.......... Ist Van wed LOoGe uly 926 1778 || Dec. 7, 1925.4 
July 2, 1926.5 
208 d.é 
1st Dec. 9, 1926 | April 14, 1927 739 |\Sept. 14, 1926.3 
16th Parliament.......... 2nd Jan. 26, 1928 | June 11, 1928 138 Nov. 2, 1926.4 


3rd Feb. 7, 1929 | June 14, 1929 128 
4th Feb. 20, 1930 


1Not including days (59) of adjournment from May 19 to July 18. 2Not including days (25) of adjourn- 
ment from Dec. 19, 1912, to Jan. 14, 1913. %Period of general elections. ‘Writs returnable. Dissolution 
of Parliament. Duration of Parliament in years, months and days. The life of a Parliament is counted 
from the date of return of election writs to the date of dissolution, both days inclusive. 7Not including 
days (39) of adjournment from Feb. 7 to April 19, 1917. 8Including days (13) of adjournment from Mar. 3 
to Mar. 15. %Notincluding days (54) of adjournment from Dec. 15 to Feb. 8. 1°Lhe ordinary legal limit 
of duration for each Parliament is five years. 
A brief résumé of the history of parliamentary representation follows. Atten- 
tion may be drawn to the growth in the number of members of both the Senate and 
the House of Commons since Confederation and to the greatly increased unit of 


representation in the Lower House. 
Subsection 3.—The Senate. 


The British North America Act, 1867, provides in sections 21 and 22 that 
“the Senate shall consist of seventy-two members, who shall be styled Senators. 
In relation to the constitution of the Senate, Canada shall be deemed to consist 
of three Divisions—(1) Ontario; (2) Quebec; (8) The Maritime Provinces, Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick; which three divisions shall be equally represented in 
the Senate as follows:—Ontario by twenty-four Senators; Quebec by twenty-four 
Senators; and the Maritime Provinces by twenty-four Senators, twelve thereof 
representing New Brunswick and twelve thereof representing Nova Scotia. In the 
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case of Quebec, each of the twenty-four Senators representing the province shall be 
appointed for one of the electoral divisions of Lower Canada specified in schedule 
A to Chapter I of the Consolidated Statutes of Canada.’’ Further, under section 
147 of the same Act, it is provided that “in case of the admission to Confederation 
of Newfoundland or Prince Edward Island, . . . . . each shall be entitled 
to a representation in the Senate of four members’”’. ‘Prince Edward Island when 
admitted shall be deemed to be comprised in the third of the three divisions into 
which Canada is divided by this Act’’ and on its admission “the representation of 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick shall, as vacancies occur, be reduced from twelve 
to ten members respectively’. In case of the admission of Newfoundland, the 
normal membership of the Senate of 72 members was to be increased to 76, while 
the maximum number of 78, (sec. 28) was to be 82, sec. 26 containing a provision for 
the appointment of three or six additional members in certain cases, to represent 
equally the three divisions of Canada. 

By 33 Vict., c. 3, an Act to establish and provide for the government of the 
province of Manitoba, passed in 1870, the newly formed province was given repre- 
sentation of two members in the Senate, provision being made at the same time 
for increases in representation to three and four on increases of population, according 
to the decennial census, to 50,000 and 75,000 respectively. In the following year, 
British Columbia, on being admitted to the Union by an Imperial Order in Council 
of May 16, 1871, was given representation by three Senators. Two years later, 
when Prince Edward Island was admitted to Confederation by an Imperial Order 
in Council of June 26, 1873, it was granted representation in the Senate of four 
members under the terms of the British North America Act, as cited above. Thus, 
in 1873, the seven provinces of Ontario, Quebec, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Manitoba, British Columbia and Prince Edward Island were represented by a 
total of 77 members in the Senate, their individual representation at the time 
being 24, 24, 10, 10, 2, 3 and 4 members respectively. 

In 1882, following the 1881 census and an increase of population in Manitoba 
to 62,260 persons, the representation of this province was increased to three members 
under authority of the Manitoba Act, 1870. Later, by 50-51 Vict., c. 38, an Act 
of 1887, the representation of the Northwest Territories in the Senate was fixed 
at two members. A subsequent increase resulted from the growth of population 
in Manitoba to 152,506, as shown by the census of 1891, the province being granted 
a fourth senator under the terms of the Manitoba Act of 1870. An Act passed 
in the session of 1903, 3 Edw. VII, c. 42, provided for an increase in the representa- 
tion of the Northwest Territories from two to four members, bringing the total repre- 
sentation at this date to 83 members. 

On the establishment of the provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan out of the 
former Northwest Territories in 1905, under 4-5 Edw. VII, cc. 3 and 42, provision 
was made for their representation in the Senate by 4 members each, which might 
be increased by Parliament to 6 on the completion of the next decennial census. 
This change in representation brought the membership of the Upper Chamber to 
a total of 87. 


In 1915, by an amendment to the British North America Act (5-6 Geo. V, 
c. 45), an important change was made with regard to the constitution of the Senate. 
The number of divisions provided for by section 22 of the original Act was increased 
from three to four, the fourth comprising the four western provinces of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia. Each of these provinces was to 
be represented by 6 members under the Act, the division being thus represented 
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by 24 members and placed on an equality with the others with respect to membership. 
A corresponding change was made in the number of additional senators provided 
for by the original British North America Act, by substituting increases of four or 
eight members for the three or six cited in section 26 of the Act of 1867. Normal 
representation, therefore, is at present fixed at 96, which number may be increased 
if necessary to 100 or to a maximum of 104. 

The entry of Newfoundland to the Union is still provided for by the above 
Act, sub-section 6 of sec. 1 of which sets out its representation as six members 
instead of the four granted by the Act of 1867. Should Newfoundland be admitted 
to the Dominion, the normal number of senators is to be 102 with a maximum of 110. 

In Table 4 the growth of membership in the Senate is shown by divisions and 
provinces from 1867 to 1915, since when no change has taken place. The names 
and addresses of the senators from each province are given as at Mar. 1, 19380, 
in Table 5. : 


4.—Growth of Representation in the Senate, 1867-1930. 


Provinces. 1867. | 1870. | 1871. | 1873. | 1882. | 1887. | 1892. | 1903. | 1905. | 1949 

CG ORTATION Ee Uacd cas cara eee 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 
(Dr @uebects: Vs. 2 ARP aa 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 
(3) Maritime Provinces «0.2. 205. .2. > 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 
INO Va SCOtas ueocee eo ne 12 12 12>)°x 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
INewsBrunswi@ksccncesettets ney 12 12 12 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
Prince Edward Island.......... - ~ - 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 

(4)i Western! Provinces... annonces ee - 2 5 5 6 8 9 11 15 24 
Manito barn neuschicncces Gee ene ~ 2 2 2 3 3 4 4 4 6 
British-Columbia..ceae eee ee = ~ 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 6 
Saskatchewan...............66- - - - - - 9 9 4 4 6 
Allpertassccn ween ntt ee eis lars - - - - - 4 6 
Motal ce) cas eek ee 72 74 77 77 78 80 81 83 87 96 


5.—Representation in the Senate of Canada, by Provinces, as at Mar. 1, 1930. 


Post Office Post Office 
Names of Senators. pice Names of Senators. agree 
Prince Edward Island New Brunswick—concluded. 

(4 senators) !— IMovske bet benighite |atae Aon Be oe, 2 ae Milltown. 
Melseant a Ohnivanccs ener Souris. MeDonald ti NAssae... ne sere Shediac. 
Hiurehes; James. J:.ii.. Gasca Souris. Black, WrankiBiaeh ve cence Sackville. 
MacArthur, Creelman........ Summerside. Turgeon, Onésiphore......... Bathurst. 

Robinson, .C.-Weheseea. ees eee Moncton. 
Copp sAcBiaE CG: eee Sackville. > 
Nova Scotia (10 senators)— Osten W wiih. sone cine er ace Saint John. 
Farrell, Edward M........... Liverpool. 
Gury, Nathaniel Sou eetaae reatetal 
ATTOMG, oat loomaetiedestote ae ntigonish. 
McLennan, John S............J/Sydney. ees (24 Sano M 1 
Manner #@ aban tac Walrus cee Pictou. gatintare i Wi neo d eeO ontreal. 
Stanfield, Ginter ceeeveree eee Truro. Casgrain, J. P. Bes..... eee. Montreal. 
McCormick, John............ Sydney Mines. Beigque. E os 1 P.G.iecereeee. Monies, 
Martin}iPeter steers ee eae e Halifax. Tee. Tiss. ee meee 5 fe 
Hatfield, Paul L....... 2... Yarmouth. pe er Se ies hers, 
Logan, MEL permanente. Amherst. eR eA rit en ese pares Oe are 
: Daverene pHouis oaent doasinet! Arthabaska. 
Wilson die ME crrsc. me rere ieee Montreal. 
Pope, Rufus Haye ae ee Cookshire. 
New Brunswick (10 senators) Beaubien, Cy Poiigces cas seit Montreal. 
Poirier, Pascal @?neeee nee: Shediac. L’Espérance, D.O........... Quebec. 
Damiol: JiWire son gorearneeeue Saint John. Foster, Ge Grecsnce entice ete Montreal. 
Bourque, Tid ccccssdeo ceneels Richibucto. Pe WIC@s IEG ci cereeon etre tenet rare te Montreal. 


1One vacancy. 2Three vacancies. 
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5.—Representation in the Senate of Canada, by Provinces, 
as at Mar. 1, 1930—concluded. 
Names of Senators. cue Names of Senators. prin 

Quebec—concluded. Manitoba (6 senators)— 

Blondin, seegbre, sees scr. oes Montreal. PNALDC st W coEL 0 ket eile Manitou. 
Chapais, Thomas...........- Quebec. MeMeans lin 4. foshitl. oes ee Winnipeg. 
WiGHS COR gs Coke Sona nce ak’ Montreal. Bénarc Arie. cen aussie st Winnipeg. 
Béland, i. SATE Osh ae. eos Ottawa, Ont. Schafiners Hy. lawns ¢ oneets Winnipeg 
Bureau, Jacques, Ranier: Three Rivers. Molloy oP agen uber ee a: Morris. 
McDougald, Wilitid Tietcs. Montreal. Horke, Roberts iene teeny es Brandon 
Raymond, Donat... s..c..5.- Montreal. 
Psradisyehilippe. ds... occ. os sl Quebec. 

: Saskatchewan (6 senators)— 

Ontario (24 senators)!— FLOSS pce) Elan ees ete cet Moose Jaw. 
Belcourtee NiAsyck CO osc Ottawa. air Sea 2d cate eck oe Regina. 
Gordon iGeortet 0. oak. North Bay. Willoughby, Wie eer cease Moose Jaw. 
Siith wae essen aetee ss Winona. a leah g Bo tued (eG dee ous irene een oy er Ottawa, Ont. 
Donnellys Vases oe eth... ahh Pinkerton. Calder UA PC eave els Regina. 
Lynch-Staunton, G........... Hamilton. ArT STAVES Saha eshals erate eee ee Whitewood. 
RobertsonsG. Di P.C......- Welland. 

SHOR WS ELA aiaah a's aheiaat sO Paris. 

Wii ten GuerV scm me creche eee one Pembroke. Alberta (6 senators)— 

Foster) Sir'G. Bie? Ci. .2. . Ottawa. Michener, Edward........... Red Deer. 
Macdonell pAvcEiieet sie a:d- eer Toronto. LATO AWAIT sl issn coeiets te Edmonton. 
Tardy eA Gath ceed sears oe Brockville. GriespachiiWvAlnetia. noses Edmonton. 
Aylesworth, Sir A. B., P.C..|Toronto. Tessard si Paws os anyon Edmonton. 
Haydon, Andrew............ Ottawa. Buchanan Wea ances ees Lethbridge. 
Murphy, Chas., P.C......... Ottawa. Riley, Daniel:By. ssenccs oath High River. 
HOWAS HOUT ocean sree: Toronto. 

Rankine perc sseiiie: cae. Stratford 

Graham, Rt.Hon. George P., British Columbia (6 senators)- 

I SRILA I Ratha kot ole Brockville Bostock, Hewitt, P. C .|Monte Creek. 
MeGuice, Walltarnw i ot =. Toronto. Planta, wAre Hy Pe etc vals Weal ae Nanaimo. 
Spence w ass EL Maeno. Toronto ‘Barnard Ge EEA, oaae, sans se Victoria. 
Little, ‘Edgar Sie datos aes Se London. PLA VIO to SLD oa aenem ence teemerstione New Westminster. 
Lacasse, Gustave............ Tecumseh Green Se eet aga begat Victoria. 
VOVSOVACELILEL. toteee lls eke ales Cressy. Crowerond cenulraten adhe Vancouver. 
Wilson, Cairine M........... Ottawa. 


1Qne vacancy. 


Subsection 4.—The House of Commons. 


In section 37 of the original British North America Act of 1867 (30 Vict., ¢. 3), 


it was provided that ‘“The House of Commons shall 


consist of one 


hundred and eighty-one members, of whom eighty-two shall be elected for Ontario, 
sixty-five for Quebec, nineteen for Nova Scotia, and fifteen for New Brunswick”’. 
Further, under section 51, it was enacted that after the completion of the census 
of 1871 and of each subsequent decennial census, the representation of the four 
provinces should be readjusted by such authority, in such manner, and from such 
time as the Parliament of Canada provided, subject to and according to the follow- 


ing rules:— 


(1) Quebec shall have the fixed number of Sixty-five Members; 


(2) There shall be assigned to each of the other provinces such a Number of 
Members as will bear the same Proportion to the Number of its Population 
(ascertained at such Census) as the Number Sixty-five bears to the Number 
of the Population of Quebec (so ascertained) ; 


(3) 


In the Computation of the Number of Members for a Province a fractional 


Part not exceeding One Half of the whole Number requisite for entitling 
the Province to a Member shall be disregarded; but a fractional Part 
pagcerine One Half of that Number shall be equivalent to the whole 
Number; 


(4) 


On any such Re-adjustment the Number of Members for a Province shall 


not be reduced unless the Proportion which the Number of the Population 
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of the Province bore to the Number of the aggregate Population of Canada 
at the then last preceding Re-adjustment of the Number of Members for 
the Province is ascertained at the then latest Census to be diminished by 
One Twentieth Part or upwards; 

(5) Such Re-adjustment shall not take effect until the Termination of the then 
existing Parliament. 


Again, in section 52, it was enacted that “the number of members of the House 
of Commons may be from time to time increased by the Parliament of Canada, 
provided the proportionate representation of the Provinces prescribed by this 
Act is not thereby disturbed”’. 

Later on, by the British North America Act of 1886 (49-50 Vict., c. 35), pro- 
vision was made in section 1 that ‘‘the Parliament of Canada may from time to 
time make provision for the representation in the Senate and House of Commons 
of Canada, or in either of them, of any territories which for the time being form 
part of the Dominion of Canada, but are not included in any province thereof’. 

Again, in 1915, an amendment to the British North America Act (5-6 Geo. V, 
c. 45) was passed by the Imperial Parliament, providing that ‘notwithstanding 
anything in the said Act, a province shall always be entitled to anumber of members 
in the House of Commons not less than the number of senators representing such 
province’. 


Readjustments in Representation.—As set out in the above-mentioned 
provisions of the British North America Act, the first Dominion Parliament of 
1867 consisted at its commencement of 181 members, 82 for Ontario, 65 for Quebec, 
19 for Nova Scotia and 15 for New Brunswick. To this number were added, 
under the Manitoba Act of 1870 (33 Vict., c. 3), 4 members to represent the newly 
created province of Manitoba; also, according to the agreement under which British 
Columbia entered Confederation, ratified by Imperial Order in Council of May 16, 
1871, 6 members were added to represent the new province, making a total of 191 
members at the end of the first Parliament of Canada. 

Arising out of the first census of the Dominion in 1871, a readjustment of 
representation took place in 1872 (c. 15 of 1872), increasing the representation of 
Ontario from 82 to 88, of Nova Scotia from 19 to 21 and of New Brunswick from 
15 to 16 members, the 9 additional members bringing the total number of repre- 
sentatives up to 200. To these were added in 1874, as a result of the agreement 
under which Prince Edward Island entered Confederation (ratified by Imperial 
Order in Council of June 26, 1873), 6 members representing that province—bring- 
ing the membership of the House of Commons to 206. 

The results of the second census of 1881 necessitated the passage of a new 
Representation Act (45 Vict., c. 3), increasing the representation of Ontario from 
88 to 92 and that of Manitoba from 4 to 5, thus bringing the membership of the 
House of Commons to 211 members. To these were added, under the provisions 
of 49 Vict., c. 24, passed in 1886, 4 members for the Northwest Territories (2 for 
the then provisional district of Assiniboia and 1 each for the then. provisional 
districts of Alberta and Saskatchewan), bringing the total membership to 215. 

The third census of 1891 was followed by another readjustment of representa- 
tion, reducing the representation of Nova Scotia from 21 to 20, of New Brunswick 
from 16 to 14, of Prince Edward Island from 6 to 5, and increasing the representa- 
tion of Manitoba from 5 to 7, the representation of the other provinces remaining 
as before. The net result was a reduction in the number of members of the House 
from 215 to 213. 
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The fourth census of 1901 resulted in a readjustment in 1903, reducing the 
representation of Ontario from 92 to 86, of Nova Scotia from 20 to 18, of New 
Brunswick from 14 to 13, of Prince Edward Island from 5 to 4. On the other 
hand, the representation of Manitoba was increased from 7 to 10, of British Colum- 
bia from 6 to 7, of the Northwest Territories from 4 to 10. By chapter 37 of the 
statutes of 1902, a member had been added for Yukon Territory, so that the net 
effect of the changes was to keep the membership at 214 in the early years of the 
present century. The extremely rapid growth of the Northwest Territories, how- 
ever, led to their division and admission to Confederation in 1905 as the provinces 
of Alberta and Saskatchewan. In the Acts admitting them—the Alberta Act 
(4-5 Edw. VII, c. 3) and the Saskatchewan Act (4-5 Edw. VII, c. 42)—it was pro- 
vided that their’ representation should be readjusted on the basis of the results of 
the quinquennial census of 1906. The Representation Act of 1907, implementing 
this pledge, increased the representation of Saskatchewan from 6 to 10 and of 
Alberta from 4 to 7 members, thus raising the total membership of the House of 
Commons to 221. 


The census of 1911, with its very large but very unevenly distributed increase 
of population, led to considerable changes in representation, enacted by the Repre- 
sentation Act of 1914. The representation of Ontario was reduced from 86 to 82, 
of Nova Scotia from 18 to 16, of New Brunswick from 13 to 11, of Prince Edward 
Island from 4 to 3. On the other hand, the representation of Manitoba was raised 
from 10 to 15, of Saskatchewan from 10 to 16, of Alberta from 7 to 12 and of British 
Columbia from 7 to 18. The net result was an increase of 13 members in the total 
membership of the House of Commons, bringing the membership to 234. However, 
in the following session the amendment to the British North America Act, already 
referred to, resulted in the retention by Prince Edward Island of her fourth member 
(since she had 4 senators). (See also 5 Geo. V, c. 19). The total membership, 
therefore, of the House of Commons in the thirteenth and fourteenth Parliaments 
(elected in 1917 and 1921 respectively) was 235. 


As a result of the smaller increase of population shown by the census of 1921 
the changes in representation were less far-reaching. Nova Scotia lost 2 members 
and the West gained 12, 2 of these being added to Manitoba, 5 to Saskatchewan, 
4 to Alberta and 1 to British Columbia. The representation of the remaining 
four provinces was unchanged. Prince Edward Island retained its 4 members 
because of the provisions of the British North America Act of 1915, to the effect 
that the members of the House of Commons returned by a province shall never be 
fewer than its senators. Ontario, again, retained its 82 members because under 
subsection 4 of section 51 of the British North America Act (quoted p. 73), the 
proportion which its population bore to the aggregate population of the Dominion 
had not declined by one-twentieth. Further, by the Quebec Boundaries Extension 
Act of 1912, it had been stipulated that the population of the added area (Ungava) 
should not be included for the purpose of determining the unit of representation, 
so that the 1921 population of Quebec, within its 1911 boundaries, viz., 2,358,412, 
divided by the fixed number of 65 seats for that province, became the new unit of 
representation, 36,283. 


The number of representatives of each province elected at each of the sixteen 
general elections since Confederation is given in Table 6. 
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6.—Representation in the House of Commons as at Dominion General Elections, 
1867-1926. 


Provinces. 1867 .|1872.|1874 .|1878.|1882.|1887. |1891 1896 . {1900 .|1904.|1908.}1911 .|1917.}1921 .|19251. 


Ontario Wayans 82] 88] 88] 88] 92}; 92| 92} 92] 92| 86) 86| 86] 82] 82) 82 
Quebech: .eiwaes see 650] 8655) ' G54) 658) 165012 165.1) .65.) 2965 5) 6S eGo re Obe|)  Gonike Got} Gos anon 
Nova Scotia....... TO 20) Py 2a bt 2 20FT 20" tS They tS alten) 2 eCe eas 
New Brunswicls..../eloule Lon! eG) | 21Ge) falGnitel On el Os | Sele al eeks 1S Sel oars pe 11 11 
Manitobannges ss: = 4 4 4 5 5 4) 7 Tol SLO a Ol) LOR ae Sia oe Oe men, 
British Columbia.. = 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 7 7 TAMAS Ajeet or Pie 
Pie sisland cc s..13 - = 6 6 6 6 6 5 5 4 4 4 4 4 4 
Saskatchewan..... - - - - - ; } : Pens 107). 10 TOR aGe er ee 
Alpertas.,. city ie = = = = = 7 Cabal ae eal 
Yukon re. ses: - = = = - = = - = 1 1 1 1 i 1 


Dotal.. ci. t<: 181 | 200 | 206 | 206 | 211 | 215 | 215 | 213 | 213 | 214 | 221 | 221 | 235 | 285 | 245 


1The representation at the general election of 1926 was the same as in 1925. 


The Unit of Representation.—While the number of members of the House 
of Commons has been growing fairly steadily since Confederation, the unit of 
representation—one sixty-fifth of the population of Quebec within its 1911 bound- 
aries— has also been increased after each census in consequence of the expanding 
population of Quebec. The units of representation, as determined by the decennial 
censuses taken since Confederation, are as follows:—1871, 18,331 persons; 1881, 
20,908; 1891, 22,901; 1901, 25,368; 1911, 30,819; 1921, 36,283, being one-sixty-fifth 
of the population of Quebec exclusive of Ungava. 

The Representation Act, 1924.—As a result of the census of 1921, the Repre- 
sentation Act of 1924 (14-15 Geo. V, c. 63), was passed to readjust the representation 
in the House of Commons. Considerable changes were necessarily made in the 
boundaries of the theretofore existing constituencies, and a list of such changes 
was given on p. 73 of the 1924 Year Book. A complete list of the constituencies, 
with the voters on the list and votes polled at the general election of Sept. 14, 1926, 
together with the names and addresses of those then elected to the House of Com- 
mons of the sixteenth Parliament of Canada, will be found in Table 7. Changes 
occurring at subsequent by-elections to Mar. 1, 1930, are indicated in the foot-notes. 
7.—Electoral Districts, Voters on Lists and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of 


Members of the House of Commons, as elected at the Sixteenth General Election, 
Sept. 14, 1926. 


Provinces Popula- Voters Voto Names 
and tion, on Polled of P.O. Addresses. 
Electoral Districts. 1921. List. bier de Members 
Prince Edward Isiland— — 
(4 members). 
Kings a Ajosiinaies heed pupae 20, 445 10, 188 8,599 Macdonald, Hon. 
TA piie e Gras eee Cardigan, P.E.I. 
IPTINGO@ hs .ree-<,ceonstre olen ree 31,520 16,020 13,042 |MacLean, A. E...... Summerside, P.E.I. 
QUeeNS bar. crates Baws one ates 36, 650 20,005 33,928 |{Jenkins, R.H....... Charlottetown, P.E I. 
Sinclair, Hon. J. E.|Summerfield, P.E.I. 


Nova Scotia— 
(14 members). 
Antigonish-Guysborough...| 27,098 15,163 12,203 | Douglas, John C!...|Halifax, N.S. 
CapeBreton North-Victoria| 31,325 15,006 11,004 |Johnstone, L. W...../Sydney Mines, N.S. 
Cape Breton South........ 58,716 24,411 15,406 'MacDonald, Finlay. Sydney, N.S. 


1Mr. J. C. Douglas died on Dec. 9, 1926, and Mr. Wm. Duff was elected at the ensuing by-election and 
gazetted Feb. 4, 1927. 
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7.—Electoral Districts, Voters on Lists and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of 
Members of the House of Commons, as elected at the Sixteenth General Election, 
Sept. 14, 1926—continued. 


Provinces 


and 
Electoral Districts. 


Nova Scotia—concluded. 


@Wolchesters esace reve eee: 
Gamberland (rr ot. eas ice. 
Digby-Annapolis........... 


Halifax City and County.. 


ante HANS. eve esate see 
ANVOEINCSScee eels ile cee es 
IPICLOU ee aeete tetera cose ae 
Queens-Lunenburg......... 


Richmond-West Cp-Breton 


Shelburne-Yarmouth...... 


New Brunswick— 


(11 members). 
(TnarlOvve se eae ss coeur vee 
Gloucester. once dees 


ed 


ae ee ee 


Victoria-Carleton.......... 
Westmorland..2:...-<... 
Work Sunburvicesc cles eee. 


Quebec—(65 members). 
Argenteutle on stile esc es 


SASOLE et aac ts cece fs a0 


Beawharnoises.s. ssc uee ese - 
Bellechassoin. .a.6 sete 5 


Berthier-Maskinongé....... 


Bonaventure tien... ics os... 
Brome-Missisquoi......... 
Chambly-Verchéres....... 
@hemp sing seo scusots ss. 6 ss 


Charlevoix-Saguenay...... 


Chateauguay-Huntingdon.. 


Chicoutimictres. sscnecss.. 
WOMPUOMS tees ces. sees os 


eoee eo eesoseeeeeeeoes 


WONGHGRL rrm> cine vGule ss 452 


Laprairie-Napierville...... 


L’Assomption-Montcalm... 


IM ATANGY sts ane Genes ot viene 
MECTANTICE Cp Pera ciiaisie ss clos 


NI COS t es Oe cmci otek soaks: 
COMI Ou a cetaceans a ks 


Quebec-Montmorency...... 
Quebec EHast............... 


Popula- 
tion, 
1921. 


25,196 
41,191 
37,765 


97, 228 


43,462 
23, 808 
40,851 
43, 686 
17, 646 
35, 865 


21,4385 
38, 684 
23,916 
33, 985 
42,977 
* 32,078 
69, 093 


33, 900 
53,387 
38,421 


17, 165 


18,035 
52,701 


19, 888 
21,190 
36, 762 
29,092 
31,180 
34, 643 
47,852 


46,366 
26,731 
37,578 
32,816 
29,563 
44,372 
40,375 
39, 180 
25,913 
22,014 


35,927 
35,539 
20,065 
28,318 
28,314 
33,323 
17,859 
21,837 
36,303 
33, 633 
21,997 
29, 695 
45, 682 
34,452 
31,000 
40,772 


Voters 


on 
List. 


14,161 
21, 265 
20,324 


49,911 


25, 084 
12,156 
21,827 
23,949 
10, 128 
18,327 


12,981 
17,991 
11,341 
WG eh) 
22,218 
17,709 
40,114 


18,175 
30, 156 
21,564 


9, 234 


7,848 
22,520 


15, 684 
17,227 
8,903 
14,175 
13,398 
16,481 
8,081 
10,127 
16, 435 
14,017 
9,975 
13, 220 
28,583 
16,445 
15,106 
20,038 


Votes 
Polled. 


7,078 
13, 400 


40,517 
14,716 
21,096 
12, 985 
8,017 


7,088 
13,810 


Names 
of 
Members. 


MacNutt, G. T.. 
Smith, R. K 


if Black, Hon. W. 


Tsley dei ssc 
Macdougall, I. D 
Cantley rs. |. 422. 
Ernst, W.G..... 
Macdonald, J. A. 
Hatfield, P. L.1.. 


eesee 


Grimmer, R. W.. 
Veniot, Hon. P. J 
Bourgeois, A. E.. 
Morrissy, C.J... 
Blanchard, S.... 


P.O. Addresses. 


... /Stewiacke, N.S. 
...|Amherst, N.S. 
... |Digby, N.S. 
A.|Halifax, N.S. 
...|Halifax, N.S. 
...|Kentville, N.S. 
...|Strathlorne, N.S. 


...|New Glasgow, N.S. 


...|Bridgewater, N.S. 
.../St. Peters, N.S. 
...| Yarmouth, N.S. 


...|St. Stephen, N.B. 
...|Bathurst, N.B. 
...|Buctouche, N.B. 
...|Newcastle, N.B. 
...|Dalhousie, N.B. 


Jones, Hon. G. B..../Apohaqui, N. B. 


}McLaren, M.... 
\Bell, Thomas... 
Flemming, J. K.2 
Price, OB oes. 
Hanson, R. B.... 


ead Hon. Sir. 
Morin, G. DS... 
Lacroix, E....... 


Raymond, M.... 
Boulanger, O. L.. 
Gervais, T....... 
Marcil, Hon. C... 
Kaye We due sees se 
Langlois, J. V. A. 


...|Saint John, N.B. 
... {saint John, N.B. 
...|Aberdeen, N.B. 
...|Moncton, N.B. 
...|Fredericton, N.B. 


G. 

... {Ottawa, Ont, 
...|St-Pie-de-Bagot, Que. 
... |St-Georges-de-Beauce, 


Que. 
...|Outremont, Que. 
...|Quebec, Que. 
...|Berthier, Que. 

... (Ottawa, Ont. 
...|Phillipsburg, Que. 
...|Warennes, Que. 


Desaulniers, A. L...|Ste. Anne de la 


Casgrain, P. F... 
Robb, Hon. J. A. 
Dubuc, J. E. A... 
Letellier, J. E.... 
Cannon, Hon. Luc 
Girouard, W 
Lemieux, Hon. R 
Fontaine, J. E.... 
Deniswse 3.8.05 .5% 


Pérade, Que. 
...|Westmount, Que. 
5. .|Valley field, Que. 
...(Chicoutimi, Que. 
...|Mégantic, Que. 
ien|Quebec, Que. 
...|Arthabaska, Que. 
... |Ottawa, Ont. 
...|Hull, Que. 
...\Joliette, Que. 


Bouchard, Georges..|Ste. Anne de la 


Bourassa, H..... 


Pocatiére, Que. 
...|Montreal, Que. 


Sylvestre, J. HE. A...|Roberval, Que. 


Lanctét, R‘...... 
Séguin, P. A..... 
Lacombe, L 
Dussault, J. BE... 
Fafardds avec. 
Verville, J. A.... 
Dionne, G. L.... 
Roberge, E...... 
Laflamme, L. K. 
Descoteaux, J. F. 
Cahill has esie.. 
Delisle, M.S.... 
Lavigueur, H. E. 
Lapointe, Hon. E 


...|St. Constant, Que. 
...|L’Assomption, Que. 
...|Ste. Scholastique, Que. 
...|Lévis, Que. 
...|L’Islet, Que. 

... (St. Flavien, Que. 
...{/St. Benoit, Que. 
...|Laurierville, Que. 
...|/Montmagny, Que. 
...{Ste. Monique, Que. 
...|Campbell’s Bay, Que. 
...|Portneuf, Que. 
...|Quebec, Que. 

... {Ottawa, Ont. 


iMr. Hatfield was appointed to the Senate on Oct. 7, 1926, and Hon. J. L. Ralston was elected by 


acclamation on Nov. 2, 1926. 
elected by acclamation on June 16, 1927. 


2Mr. J. K. Flemming died on Feb. 10, 1927, and Mr. A. 


R. Foster was 


8Mr. J. J. Denis resigned, and Mr. Chas. E. Ferland was 
elected on Dec. 17, 1928. 4Mr. R. Lanctét died on May 30, 1929, and Mr. Vincent Dupuis was elected 
by acclamation on July 2, 1929. 5Hon. J. A. Robb died Nov. 11,1929, and Mr. D. J. O’Connor was elected. 


by acclamation on Jan. 27, 1930. *Mr. G. D. Mcrin died Dee. 24, 1929, and Mr. C. Dumaine was elected by 
acclamation on Jan. 27, 1930. 
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7.—Electoral Districts, Voters on Lists and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of 
Members of the House of Commons, as elected at the Sixteenth General Election, 


Sept. 14, 1926—continued. 


Voters 


on 


Votes 
Polled. 


Provinces Popula- 
an ion, 
Electoral Districts. 1921. 
Quebec—concluded. 
QuebeciSouthiees sce. ac: 25,875 
QuebeciWest. ci. sesjc/e00% «0c 37,562 
RICHGEM ae. cccicaeee ses 19,548 
Richmond-Wolfe........... 42,248 
IRIMOUSKIL ose eieeek etre cc 27,520 
St. Hyacinthe-Rouville.... 36, 754 
St. Johns-Iberville......... 23,518 
Shettords nce che ck ere 25, 644 
Sherprooker.nccsascsen eo ob 30, 786 
Stanstead 255). ceta ee se cos 23,380 
MémisCougtaons vac ceercn ee: 44,310 
EMELreDONnNnO.ee eee cee ee. 33, 908 
Three Rivers-St. Maurice.. 50, 845 
Vaudreuil-Soulanges....... 21,620 
Wirighiteste. acca ceer eee 25, 867 
Yamaska. oie craaucebe ect 18,507 
Montreal Island— 
Cartier 34 Fccesecek oe siete 48,869 
Hochelagaiecrecs ss areh0trs 67, 836 
Jacques Cartier............ 70, 856 
Laurier-Outremont......... 67, 682 
Maisonneuve. .c.5.,. ss 66 6s 65, 646 
NMOUnGIRO Yalan ance ater 39, 487 
SU PAM C ciees) sere ei eee 54, 834 
Sts Antomersvessiccce ce ae 33,338 
Sei eniscr a. wees lees cus 75,475 
St. Henriceacerumiienen cose 44,372 
Stow AMOS ek voc. eeaeree tele oe 54,741 
St. Lawrence- 
Sty Georges usseesee te ee 37, 688 
StiMary tue. neces e 63,381 
Ontario— 
(82 members) 
Algoma East 37,054 
Algoma West 35,509 
IBrantcentte nce e 20,085 
Brantiord City, .cces coeee 33,292 
‘Bruce, wNOntgh se eee ce ee 20,872 
Bruce South ceases eee 23,413 
Carleton te ne eee ee 32,673 
Dufferin-Simcoe........... 40, 225 
Wurhamlertss cere eee 24, 629 
loin WWeSteneen wacarter 35,413 
ssoxcbastinterrieeee ee. 25, 283 
ISSexI DOUG ence 29,375 
INSSOXGWieStl gente rte ole nts 49,418 
Porc William secs c ce. 27,851 
Frontenac-Addington...... 30,347 
Glenvartynnn oo oe tee 20,518 
Grenville-Dundas.......... 33, 953 
GreyoNonthiee asses ese 30, 667 
Grey Southeast............ 28, 384 
Haldimandiecte eee. er 21,287 
PlaltOn eters ee 24,899 
Hamilton East............ 54, 233 
Hamilton Westuetemecen ce. 53, 254 
Hastings-Peterborough.... 28, 999 
Hastings South............ 37,504 
HuronNorthesreeees oe 23,540 
ANTON OOuUtne eee: 23,548 
Kenora-Rainy River....... 26,315 
Kents ee eee eae 50, 638 
Kingston City see ee 24,104 
Hampton wastes scene 28,271 
_ Lambton West erste aeeiciass 30,418 


23, 194 


13, 072 
24,088 


17, 620 
22,566 
10, 843 
18,519 
12, 283 
13, 642 
21,336 
20,550 


16,495 
23, 564 
18,915 
18,369 
41,865 
14,039 
17,201 
11,051 
20,616 
19,810 
17, 694 
13,071 
15,712 
34, 236 
31,532 
15,144 
24,958 
14, 608 
14, 582 
15, 425 
29,725 
15,485 
16, 628 
19,594 


12,306 
15, 120 


9, 688 
17, 820 


13, 105 
11,414 
8,303 
13,094 
10,474 
10,370 
13, 260 
13, 699 


Names 
of P.O. Addresses. 
Members. 
Poweri@aGrodeece ce Quebec, Que. 
Parent, Georges.... .|Quebec, Que. 
Cardin, Hon. 

Be UAG a aseess Sorel, Que. 
MobinweEisaW. acarente Bromptonville, Que. 
Hise tensitlehe te he. Rimouski, Que. 
Morin, [Oe kneae ee St. Hyacinthe, Que. 
Benott, ee PR i Eo Iberville, Que. 
Boivin, J a hea eae Granby, Que. 
Howard, C. B...... Sherbrooke, Que. 
Baldwin, W. K..... Baldwin’s Mills, Que. 
Pouliot ue hee Riviére du Loup, Que. 
Prevost nlaccumeaene St. Jéréme, Que. 
IB6ttez Av, ncn eevee Three Rivers, Que. 
Wilson, L. A4........ Coteau du Lac, Que. 
Rerrasweteaicse yaa: Gracefield, Que. 
IBouchereAce eae Pierreville, Que. 
JACODS Sow is ee cisieies Westmount, Que. 
Steobeére, Bi On...< Montreal, Que. 
Riheaume, da deevsece Montreal, Que. 
Mercier, JivAd bisusr: Outremont, Que. 
Robitaille, LON Shisha Montreal, Que. 

IW hirbes mei onae cca Westmount, Que. 
Guerin, J.J. E...... Montreal, Que. 
Bells Ee Grae ocns: Westmount, Que. 
Denis eavAce weenie Montreal, Que. 
Mercier, Paul....... Montreal, Que. 
Rinfret, L. E. F..... Montreal, Que. 
C@ahan, © elassnes Montreal, Que. 
Deslauriers, H...... Montreal, Que. 
IBowmanyis eee: Long Bay, Ont. 
fSiuacfoeronty Ibs Io ange. Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 
Smoke, Franklin....|Paris, Ont. 
Ryerson, R. E...... Brantford, Ont. 
Malcolm, Hon. J....| Kincardine, Ont. 
Hallow SAys ne oer Walkerton, Ont. 
Garland, W.F...... Ottawa, Ont. 
Rowe, W.E........ BA Robinson, 
nt. 
Bowen, H. W.s.....- Newcastle, Ont. 
Hepburn, M. F...... St. Thomas, Ont. 
Odette, E. G....... Tilbury, Ont. 
Gottvhndiae taco Amherstburg, Ont. 


Robinson, 8. C...... Walkerville, Ont. 
Manion, Hon. R. J..|Fort William, Ont. 
Edwards, Hon.J.W.3|East View Park, Ont. 
Macdonald, A. J....|North Lancaster, Ont. 
Casselman, A. C....}Prescott, Ont. 


Telford, W. T....... Owen Sound, Ont. 
Macphail, Agnes C..|Ceylon, Ont. 
Senny MeCrte Caledonia, Ont. 
Anderson, R. K..... Milton, Ont. 
Rennie, G.S........ Hamilton, Ont. 
Belle CWi emcees Hamilton, Ont. 
Himbury;cAs Leese Bancroft, Ont. 
Tummon, W.E..... Tweed, Ont. 
Kang ics Watol ce eee Bluevale, Ont 
MeMillan, T........ Seaforth, Ont. 
Heenan, Hon. P.....| Kenora, Ont. 
Rutherford, J. W....|Chatham, Ont. 
Ross; Aw lesencenees Kingston, Ont. 
Fansher, B. W...... Lawrence, Ont. 


Goodison, W. T.2...|Sarnia, Ont. 


~~ 1Mr. King died Jan. 14, 1927, and Mr. G. Spotton was elected on Sept. 12, 1927. 2Mr. W. T. Goodison 
died Dec 3, 1928, and Mr. Ross W. Gray was elected by acclamation on Jan. "14, 1929. 3Hon. Dr. Edwards 
died April i8, 1929, and Dr. Wm. Spankie was elected by acclamation on July 2, 1929. 4Resigned and was 


re-elected July 29, 1929. 
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7.—Electoral Districts, Voters on Lists and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of 
Members of the House of Commons, as elected at the Sixteenth General Election, 
Sept. 14, 1926—continued. 


Provinces Popula- | Voters Vot Names 
and tion, on P rf 4 o P.O. Addresses. 
Electoral Districts. 1921. List. oe Members. 
Ontario—concluded. 
Pestana de ee ean ee ee 32,993 20, 248 13,060 |Preston, R. F.4..... Carleton Place, Ont. 
ESOGS Tete cc eee sates ties 34, 909 21,328 16,273 |Stewart, H.A...... Brockville, Ont. 
MATION ee cites cists So ieceicisl = 48, 625 30, 165 17,075 |Chaplin, Hon. J. D.jSt. Catharines, Ont. | 
LondOnte omer Sek isiee 53, 838 36,197 Doe TOO Wintel vets a dee aac London, Ont. 
Middlesex East............ 27,994 17,578 11,129 |Hodgins, A. K...... Lucan, Ont. 
Middlesex West............ 25, 033 14,490 10,287 |Elliott, Hon. J. C...|London, Ont. 
Muskoka-Ontario.......... 34, 859 21,099 | ~- 14,882 |McGibbon, P....... Bracebridge, Ont. 
INIPISSING ee eee eels slew! ois 49,965 29,418 20,668 |Lapierre, HE. A...... Sudbury, Ont. 
Noriolk-Bilgin 2 o6 3. o.6¢.2es 35, 937 22,326 17,147 |Taylor, W. H.......|Scotland, Ont. 
Northumberland.......... 30,512 19,568 16,000 |Maybee, M.E...... Trenton, Ont. 
Ontarigwns re eliccias 31,074 21,770 16, 297 Pareneh Te Bede? 7 Re hoeeb ane: 
evrier, E. R. E.jOttawa, Ont. 
Se re ig 93,740 | 71,402 | 89,643 ‘ Brow lon on. 
Oxford! North eeven wesc 24,527 15,143 AASB 27 Allan ease stares: Drumbo, Ont. 
Oxtords South yes ace 22,235 14, 204 11,458 |Cayley, T.M....... Norwich, Ont. 
Parle alec. net vatd ores. 9:00 59,545 35, 285 16,051 |Spence, D........... Toronto, Ont. 
PETTY SOUNIG 6 aa dy etere ot 27,022 13,979 Orsi Oni Arthurs, Jes. sce oe Parry Sound, Ont. 
Peles Gh Rapes ess 23, 896 16, 641 1353295 |Charters,9%.ci00 «tt Brampton, Ont. 
Perth Norther eee ets ocx. < 32,461 21,144 15 FC ON Play PE Whee «deters 9 ave Listowel, Ont. 
Perth South wee. we sn 18,382 11, 466 9,437 |Sanderson, F. G....|St. Mary’s, Ont. 
Peterborough West........ 34, 054 21,192:|, 15,805.jPeck, B.A.......... Peterborough, Ont. 
Port Arthur-Thunder Bay. 27,158 13, 605 8 7Oll Cowany Ded sateen Port Arthur, Ont. 
Prescott oases esc 26,478 12,814 | - 10,200 |Auger, L. M3........| Hawkesbury, Ont. 
Prince Edward-Lennox..... 25, 843 16, 674 DSO OOH ELWD DSi dite <scloveersrels Picton, Ont. 
Renfrew North............ 27,079 15, 707 11,479 |Cotnam, I. D....... Pembroke, Ont. 
Renfrew Souths: .......... 27,061 15,310 12,051 |Maloney, M.J...... Eganville, Ont. 
Biussell Ses jee nee saccesss 43,413 22,032 13,992 |Goulet, A:.......... Bourget, Ont. 
SIM. COSMAS Aes aaa o'e-ols 37,122 20, 848 15,713 |Thompson, A. B....|Penetanguishene, Ont. 
Simcoe North: os. ccc ccs 22,100 18,486 A135 9558 WBOYS,. Wie Avewides asics Barrie, Ont. 
SLOLIMON Ge eee ote oe ares 25,134 16,133 12,7540 (Smiths eAy Nine ee: Cornwall, Ont. 
Timiskaming North....... 26, 028 25,116 16,417 |Bradette, J......... Cochrane, Ont. 
Timiskaming South....... 31, 747 20,445 1S OMEATIS Lee asialere chelate Haileybury, Ont. 
MorontOwuashs eaten nels 67,735 38, 829 17,144 |Ryckman, Hon. 
1B ere One pemer. Toronto, Ont 
Toronto East Centre....... 69,717 35, 502 15,621 |Matthews, R. C....]Toronto, Ont. 
Toronto High Park........ 50, 856 33,770 16,585 |Anderson, A. J...... Toronto, Ont. 
Toronto Northeast........ 58,319 45,480 2627020) Voungy) Nig ME. i...1- Toronto, Ont. 
Toronto Northwest........ 61, 484 39,546 167028) |ChurehvPa Es sec Toronto, Ont. 
Toronto-Scarborough...... 49,749 42,566 18S 527M MELATTIG HU eHELS eysreicyse- Toronto, Ont. 
Toronto South®,......+.5.% 49,291 17,806 Groin Geatys Gils spades. Toronto, Ont. 
Toronto West Centre....... 59,197 31,197 14,646 |Hocken, H.C....... Toronto, Ont. 
SVACCORIA ere eee ons ae 33, 995 20, 074 15:1014(Stinsony PA. 0.) Lindsay, Ont. 
Waterloo North........... 41,698 27,520 16,817 |Euler, Hon. W. D...| Kitchener, Ont. 
Waterloo South............ 33, 568 21,324 12,188 |Edwards, A. McK..}/Galt, Ont. 
Weltand’> yee ein? 228 oh 62 66, 668 41,337 27-360" Leebtits Gates sls.. Welland, Ont. 
Wellington North.......... 19,833 12, 256 OrsOZM Sinelain., Ws a.45 6s. Harriston, Ont. 
Wellington South.......... 34,327 23, 651 16,015 |Guthrie, Hon. H....}Guelph, Ont. 
Wentworthia.) 228.6... 88. ‘ 46,080 30,314 16,352 |Wilson, G.C........ Dundas, Ont. 
PY OT Ko NOPD Ane pieces cscs « 36, 222 24,348 20,060 |Lennox, T. H....... Aurora, Ont. 
SY Oric SOUtIIIRS ee cts seek 27,895 22,194 11,474 |McGregor, R. H..../Toronto, Ont. 
Yorke Wests (tien cate totic 61, 655 50, 247 21,204 |Drayton, Hon. Sir 
ER See tory Ottawa, Ont. 
Manitoba—(17 members). 
Brandon e rnse ee ai seneds 39, 647 18, 633 15,425 |Forke, Hon. R*..... Pipestone, Man. 
Dauphine ee eer ses ts 37,220 17,309 12,8320 Ward sawed «2s ott. Dauphin, Man. 
PAB Satay we RUS chet IO SLO 11,307 SRATAR Brow ieee cya: Pilot Mound, Man. 
Macdonald ds oe ae tees ses 31,726 14,905 TTR OO2S ovies Wid. re cica- Holland, Man. 
Ward uettore.ostieocea: shee 37,150 18,551 1361 7tGlenn ss Ae. class Russell, Man. 
INGepa WA yee! | Seo sie oes 28,105 14, 502 TOSSU3e UMilne fice s erecensee Mekiwin, Man. 
INCISORS ret tee eis wots es 21,860 Usrie Se OSPL DING selva ide saeceiaee Swan River, Man. 
Portage la Prairie.......... 33, 866 17,093 12,421 |McPherson, E. A....|Portage la Prairie, 
an. 
Provencher fore ses os ie: <,s «061s 31,617 1 1 Beaubien, A. L...... St. Jean Baptiste,Man. 
el icin kien SOA eae 42,663 18,346 12,208 |Bancroft, L. P...... Teulon, Man. 
DOUG MEAP erate ewe atans 25,576 13, 652 11,103 |Steedsman, J....... Deloraine, Man. 
Spring Held<n,- se dccce ssc 35, 754 12,482 7,903 |Bissett, E. D. R....|Beauséjour, Man. 
DGS OMIIBCO occ oc iectcc is ees 38, 987 15,597 11,644 |Howden, J. P....... Norwood, Man. 
Winnipeg, North........... 57,042 15, 285 12,6938 |Heaps, A. A........ Winnipeg, Man. 
Winnipeg, North Centre... 39,646 13, 697 11,473 |Woodsworth, J. S...]Winnipeg, Man. 
Winnipeg South............ 41,004 19,558 16,562 |McDiarmid, J. S....|Winnipeg, Man. 
Winnipeg South Centre..... 66, 092 28,614 DADS. aeDOrsOne weal as cas Winnipeg, Man. 


1Acclamation. ?Sir Henry Drayton resigned and Mr. J. E. Lawson was elected by acclamation on 
Oct. 29,1928. %Mr. L. M. Auger resigned Mar. 21, 1929, and Mr. Elie O. Bertrand was elected July 29, 1929. 
4Hon. Dr. Preston died Feb. 7, 1929, and Mr. W. S. Murphy was elected on July 29, 1929. ®Hon. Mr. Forke 
bed eed to the Senate on Dec. 30, 1929, and Hon. T. A. Crerar was elected by acclamation on 
eb. 5, 1930. 
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7.—Electoral Districts, Voters on Lists and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of 
Members of the House of Commons, as elected at the Sixteenth General Election, 
Sept. 14, 1926—concluded. 


Provinces Popula- Voters Nistes Names 
and tion, on Polled fo) P.O. Addresses. 
Electoral Districts. 1921. List one Members. 
Saskatchewan— 
(21 members). 
ASSINIDOIALeE Caen eet 37,854 16, 956 13,094 |McKenzie, R....... Stoughton, Sask. 
1a higood fel Gin een an GeaAn Aone 41,122 16,835 PlOSt LOUZ Kes Aerk se ote Vonda, Sask. 
Kandersloyis.vseeeen tion « 31,832 15,120 10,981 |Carmichael, A. M...| Kindersley, Sask. 
Laste Moun taimeed. sen kisictetes- 35, 608 14,518 10,116 |Fansher, We Boe Govan, Sask. 
Dione Lake. aeetectee escorts: 33, 280 13,997 8, (cL obnstont ds Eves Bladworth, Sask. 
Mackenzier scatters tistscecers 38,179 16,558 10,458 |Campbell, M. N....|Pelly, Sask. 
Maple Creek............... 39,444 19,422 14,028 |Spence, G.l......... Orkney, Sask. 
MEGIOL GE Tae eee iaeeters 38, 403 Wau 11,636 |McLean, M......... Eldersley, Sask. 
Melville sis. eree eee 38, 591 15,873 11,838 |Motherwell, Hon. 
WER eter benctoee Abernethy, Sask. 
Moose Jaw... ceueen eb. os: 42,496 19,320 16,4040) Rossii. Gi s-.to elect Moose Jaw, Sask. 
North! Battletordinm.\.....1.). 38, 829 16, 468 9,139 |McIntosh, C. R..... gee Battleford, 
ask, 
Prince: Alberts eee elessleie.- 44,136 18,337 13,827 |King, Rt. Hon. 
W. L. Mackenzie. .|Ottawa, Ont. 
Qu Appelle sativa 34,055 16,589 13,706 S|Millersiliee: 1. tees Indian Head, Sask. 
Reginatioe wan eee 44,463 19,291 17,016 |Dunning, Hon. C. A.|Regina, Sask. 
ROSetowilinee). tite ee eiaes 30, 903 14,031 SAO Tal Hiv anseuress. a tactics Saskatoon, Sask. 
Saskatoon. sesh eh aseec 47,109 18, $80 13,829 |Young, A. MacG....|Saskatoon, Sask. 
South Battleford.......... 40,816 18,089 13,016 |Vallance, John...... Onward, Sask. 
Switt Current enaek news 39, 988 16,343 11,048 |Bothwell, C. E..... Swift Current, Sask. 
Wey Dim. 200 rst Shmass 40,352 15,747 9,594 Woanvae ns. dcose! Dummer, Sask. 
Willow ibunehieeact ech. 47,380 20,913 133018) Donnelly wesc. vee: Kincaid, Sask. 
Vorktonenn . ee een yaa 36,192 13, 213 7,591 McPhee, G. W...... Yorkton, Sask. 
Alberta— 
(16 members). 
UN GEN ONE AA be 7 dis ul. Sil APRS 33, 188 16,190 8,893 |Gardiner, R........ Excel, Alta. 
Athabaskawioeeaine tices 41,095 16,715 7,706 |Kellner, D. F....... Edmonton, Alta. 
IBattlowRiverweise cent net 37,215 16, 623 7,706 |Spencer, H. E....... Edgerton, Alta. 
BowaRivert weno: bce: 33,776 14,050 8,200 |\Garland tus disse se x Rumsey, Alta. 
CalearyrWastyerenet cruisin 40,328 20,050 12,069 |Adshead, H. B..... Calgary, Alta. 
Calgarys Westitacett scares 41,064 22,491 15,514 |Bennett, Hon. R. B.|Calgary, Alta. 
ATMTOSCH AM Cee ime cievacse 38, 564 16, 909 8,646 |Lucas, W. T........ Lougheed, Alta. 
Edmonton East........... 40,017 19,548 11,500 |Blatchford, K. A....|Edmonton, Alta. 
Edmonton West........... 43, 494 22,118 13,053 |Stewart, Hon. Chas./Edmonton, Alta. 
Moethbridgense aecrnihe ees 39, 646 15, 404 8, O34 Welhifi sae se. Raley, Alta. 
MacleoGiate ieee brews 36, 872 16,981 10; 342) '|Coote; Gi Gos..s.2: Cayley, Alta. 
Medicine Hat.............. 28, 444 12,972 8,555 |Gershaw, F. W..... Medicine Hat, Alta. 
Peace (RIVeI ean setae. 42,784 21,949 12,484 |Kennedy, D. MacB.|Waterhole, Alta. 
IRGC) CEL chad ree a ete 36, 678 16, 854 7,778 |Speakman, A....... Red Deer, Alta. 
WVernoville dk eee iscsi 35,470 14, 337 7,545 |Luchkovich, M..... Vegreville, Alta. 
Wetaskciwinitrescssreciel cen. : 38, 949 16,272 OSA 2MTr vine, wWis.) selessc ee Bentley, Alta. 
British Columbia— 
(14 members). 
Wariboot wet t,t sees 39, 834 19, 262 1376437 Fraser jieAs es cscs: Quesnel, B.C. 
Comox-Albemit2.22-....4.. 21,378 9,430 (4302, | Net wAws Witter a ctece Alberni, B.C. 
Braser Valley cosenaas eoace 28,811 14, 004 105386 |Barber, H.-J. .25.6 Chilliwack, B.C. 
Kootenay Bastusteees oos.5 19,137 10, 232 8,330 |King, Hon. J. H....|Ottawa, Ont. 
Kootenay West............ 30, 502 15,072 113556 |Hsling, W. K........ Rossland, B.C. 
IN An aT OMieen ht tian esctisiess 48,010 25, 244 L5NSAS Dickies @e Hips Duncan, B.C 
New Westminster.......... 45, 982 25, 848 18,609 |McQuarrie, W.G... ae. Westminster, 
Skeena ye we vee eee lows » 28,934 10,712 Si050N Brad yiJa@e. ee cken Prince Rupert, B.C 
Vancouver-Burrard........ 56, 338 30, 560 2AZOTSY | Clarkes AX sak. seme Vancouver, B. Cc. 
Vancouver Centre.......... 60,879 29,878 19,417 Stevens, Hon. H. H. Vancouver, B.C 
Vancouver North.......... 24,215 14,452 10,920 |McRae, A. D....... Vancouver, B.C. 
Vancouver South.......... 46, 137- 24,188 17,480 3|Eadners be d.: see: Point Grey, B.C. 
Victoria since sceeietee bie ees 38, 727 16, 734 10,935 |Tolmie, Hon. 8S. F.2/Victoria, B.C. 
BLO nels. SR ee bis 35, 698 16, 646 TIE SOI StislingG. 2 ote Kelowna, B.C. 
Yukon Territory— 
(1 member). 
Wukonte de cee acteeneeleas 4,157 1,848 154823 Blacks Gann. omc. oe Dawson, Yukon. 


1Mr. G. Spence resigned and Mr. W. G. Bock was elected by acclamation on Nov. 25, 1927. 
6, 1928, 


Tolmie resigned and Mr. E. B. Plunkett was elected on Dec. 


2Hon. 8S. F. 
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Subsection 5.—The Dominion Franchise.! 


It was provided by the B.N.A. Act, 1867, that, until otherwise directed by 
Parliament, elections to the House of Commons should be governed by the electoral 
laws of the several provinces. The qualifications of electors throughout the Domin- 
ion consequently remained the same for both Dominion and provincial elections 
until, in 1885, Parliament legislated on the subject by passing the Electoral Fran- 
chise Act (1885, c. 40). That Act defined a uniform qualification for voters through- 
out Canada for Dominion purposes, the basis of this new franchise being the owner- 
ship or occupation of land of a specified value, although the sons of owners, and parti- 
cularly farmers’ sons, were given the right to vote on special conditions; each pro- 
vince, of course, continued separately to define the qualifications of voters at 
provincial elections. This Dominion franchise remained in force for thirteen 
years, but between 1898 and 1920, under the Franchise Act of the former year 
(1898, c. 14), the provincial franchises were again made applicable at Dominion 
elections, except that on the constitution of the provinces of Alberta and SAskat- 
chewan it was provided that manhood suffrage, which had already been adopted 
for the Northwest Territories under an Act to amend the N.W.T. Act (1895, c. 16), 
should continue in force for Dominion purposes independently of any action that 
might be taken by the newly elected Legislatures of these two provinces (R.S.C. 
1906, c. 6, ss. 31-65). In the other provinces the rules as to the qualification of 
voters varied from time to time. In Manitoba manhood suffrage had been adopted 
in 1888 (1888, c. 2), and the franchise was extended to women on the same terms 
as to men in 1916 (1916, c. 36). Alberta and Saskatchewan, on their establish- 
ment as provinces, continued the previously existing manhood suffrage and both 
extended the franchise to women on the same terms as to men in 1916 (Alta. 1916, 
c. 5; Sask. 1916, c. 37). British Columbia adopted manhood suffrage in 1904 
(1903-1904, c. 7), Ontario in 1907 (7 Ed. VII, c. 5), and New Brunswick in 1916 
(6 Geo. V, c. 16); in British Columbia (1917, c. 23) and in Ontario (7 Geo. V, c. 5), 
the franchise was extended equally to women in 1917, and in New Brunswick 
this was done in 1919 (9 Geo. V, c. 63). In Quebec and Prince Edward Island 
the provincial franchises throughout the period in question were not so wide; in 
neither were women admitted to vote and certain property or other special quali- 
fications were required in each. A property qualification was also required in 
Nova Scotia until 1920 (10-11 Geo. V, c. 49), but between 1918 and 1920 men and 
women had voted on equal terms (9 Geo. V, c. 3). The adoption of the provincial 
franchise laws for Dominion purposes was temporarily modified by the War Times 
Elections Act (1917, c. 39), which admitted certain near female relatives of serving 
soldiers and sailors to vote at Dominion elections, and three years later, on the 
adoption of a new Dominion Elections Act (1920, c. 46), the provincial franchises 
were again wholly abandoned and a new electoral qualification was established for 
Dominion elections throughout Canada. Subject to a modification of the usual 
rule as to changes of nationality, which was amended in 1921 (1921, c. 29, s. 3) 
and repealed in 1922 (1922, c. 20, s. 1), the right to vote was conferred by the new 
Act upon all British subjects, male and female, of 21 years and upwards, who had 
resided in Canada for a year, and for two months in the electoral district in which 
they desired to vote, this last restriction having been removed two years later (1922, c. 
20), so far as it applied to general elections. The only adult British subjects who 


1 Contributed by Oliver Mowat Biggar, K.C., formerly Chief Electoral Officer. 
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now are denied the right to vote are convicted prisoners, paupers in institutions, 
certain Indians, judges appointed by the Dominion Government, persons paid for 
work on behalf of a candidate in relation to the election, persons expressly disfran- 
chised for corrupt or illegal practices and certain persons who by reason of their 
race are not permitted, under the law of the province in which they live, to vote at a 
provincial election in that province. The effect of this last exception is to exclude 
from the franchise only such Chinese, Japanese and East Indians as reside in British 
Columbia and did not serve in the Canadian forces during the war, and such Chinese 
as reside in the province of Saskatchewan and did not so serve. 


The Use of the Franchise.—The number of voters on the lists and the 
number of votes polled at the general elections of 1917, 1921, 1925 and 1926, are 
given in Table 8. . 


8.—Number of Voters and Votes Polled in the General Elections of 1917, 1921, 1925 


and 1926. 
Number of Voters on the List. Number of Votes Polled. A 
Provinces. 

1917. 1921. 1925. 1926. || 1917. 1921. 1925. 1926. 
Prince Edward Is.*} 28, 221 46,879 45,454 46, 208 32,2494| 52,5564] 49,5584 55, 5694 
Nova Scotia....... 133,930 | 294,473 | 277,073 | 273,712 || 106,621 | 260,860 | 222,883 229,846 
New Brunswick...| 94,456 | 204,575 | 211,190 | 210,028 84,408 | 156,263 | 152,652 162,777 
QUOD OC niyo! steieet 396,666 |1,056,792 {1,124,998 |1,133,633 || 301,519 | 779,591 | 805,492 809, 295 
Ontario 8 Co meu ed 904,075 |1,738,020 |1,821,906 |1,847,512 || 710,077 |1, 139,635 {1,223,027 | 1,226, 267 
Manitoba.......... 138,029 | 255,143 | 250,505 | 257,244 |) 109,542 | 173,941 | 171,124 198, 028 
Saskatchewan..... 133,806 | 333,618 | 346,791 | 353,471 99,253 | 225,236 | 197,246 246, 460 
AAD OPES 0 ete acon ss 140,757 | 273,706 | 283,529 | 279,463 || 107,272 | 173,824 | 161,423 157,993 
British Columbia..| 122,071 | 230,451 | 244,352 | 262,262 97,994 | 156,012 | 183,748 185,345 
Mekamonss/ seni. i 1,788 1,658 1,621 1, 848 1,442 1,388 1,259 1, 482 
Canada......... 2,693, 7991/4, 435,310 [4,607,419 (4,665,381 5/1, 650,377 2/3, 119,306 |3,168,412 | 3,273,062 


1Not including 31 electoral districts in which the return was by acclamation. Moreover, military 
voters were, generally speaking, not on the lists. ' 


2Not including 31 electoral districts in which the return was by acclamation, and excluding 232,952 
military votes. 


3Not including one electoral district in which the return was by acclamation. 
4Hach vot-r in Queeas Co., P.E.I., could vote for two candidates. 


Section 2.—Provincial Governments. 


Table 9 gives the names and areas, as in 1929, of the several provinces, terri- 
tories and provisional districts of the Dominion, together with the dates of their 
creation or admission into the Confederation and the legislative process by which 
this was effected. 
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9.—Provinces.and Territories of Canada, with present Areas, Dates of Admission to 
Confederation and Legislative Process by which this was effected. 


Present Area (square miles). 


Province, Date of 
Territory Admission Legislative Process. ro 
or District. or Creation. 
Land. | Water. | Total. 
Ontarion rs. o208 &. : July 1, 1867 |(Act of Imperial pe ger 357,962 | 49,300 | 407, 2621 
Qrebeo fe an 70: “1, 1867 |) British North America Act, 1867|| 571,004 | 23,430 | 594,4342 
Nova Scotia....... “ 1, 1867 |} (30-31 Vict.; c. 3), and Imperial / 20, 743 685 21,428 
New Brunswick... “1, 1867 || Order in Council of May 22, 1867. | 27,710 275 27,985 
Manitoba.......... “ 15, 1870 |Manitoba Act, 1870 (33 Vict., c. 3) and 
’ Imperial Order in Council, June 23, 
a RCWPA Lente emt) IRR, SENSES pre ieee 224,777 | 27,055 251, 8323 
British Columbia.. «20, 1871 |Imperial Order in Council, May 16, 1871} 349,970 | 5,885 | 355,855 
P. Boisiand. 3... “1, 1873 |Imperial Order in Council, June 26, 1873 2,184 ~ 2,184 
Saskatchewan..... Sept. 1, 1905 |Saskatchewan Act, 1905 (4-5 Edw. VII, 
CSAT) hectea te hener etd ierenilln iw aratenl canoe haan 237,975 | 13,725 251, 7004 
Alberta....... ec sts ye 1, 1905 |Alberta Act, 1905 (4-5 Edw. VII, c.3).| 248,80) 6, 485 255, 285 ¢ 
Yukon gar. «ci: June 13, 1898 |Yukon Territory Act, 1898 (61 Vict., 
CHO) eee e kien hae ean ee ne a eS s 205,346 1,730 207,076 
Mackenzie......... Jan. 1, 1920 |) {| 493,225 | 34,265 527,4905 
TROGWATING ..c6h er cchare “1, 1920 |;Order in Council, Mar. 16, 1918...... | 218,460 | 9,700 | 228,1605 
Franklin® 22 ¢<. 234. s 1, 1920 |) 546, 532 7,500 554, 0325 
TORRE re eM a Ree ale aie iake wills ake cc dud oiaiolecs ol Ueerens oats Siarn Heantsnemas Me ale dike 3,504,688 |180,035 |3,684, 723 


1 The area of Ontario was extended by the Canada (Ontario Boundary) Act, 1889, and the Ontario 
Boundaries Extension Act, 1912 (2 Geo. V, c. 40). 

2 Extended by Order in Council of July 6, 1896 (confirmed by c. 3, Acts of 1898), and Quebec Boundaries 
Extension Act, 1912 (2 Geo. V, c. 45), and diminished in consequence of the award of the Judicial Committee 
of the British Privy Council (Mar. 1, 1927), whereby some 112,400 square miles of territory, formerly con- 
sidered as part of Quebec, were transferred to the Government of Newfoundland. é 

3 Extended by Extension of Boundaries of Manitoba Act, 1881, and Manitoba Boundaries Extension 
Act, 1912 (2 Geo. V, c. 32). ; 

4 Alberta and Saskatchewan now cover approximately the area formerly comprised in the districts 
of Assiniboia, Athabaska, Alberta and Saskatchewan, established May 17, 1882, by minute of Canadian 
P.C., concurred in by Dominion Parliament and Order in Council of Oct. 2, 1895. 

5 By an Order in Council of June 23, 1870, Rupert’s Land, acquired under the Rupert’s Land Acts of 
1867 and 1868, and the undefined Northern Territories were admitted into the Confederation. The 
original Northwest Territories, mentioned in the Manitoba Act, 1870, were established by the Northwest 
Territories Act, 1880 (43 Vict., c. 25), the district of Keewatin having been previously defined by an Act 
of the Dominion Parliament (39 Vict., c. 21). The provisional districts of Yukon, Mackenzie, Franklin 
and Ungava were defined in an Order in Council of Oct. 2, 1895, their boundaries being changed by Orcer 
in Council of Dec. 18, 1897. By Order in Council of July 24, 1905, the area of Keewatin, not included in 
the Northwest Territories, was annexed to the latter from Sept. 1, 1905. By the Extension of Boundaries 
Act, 1912, Ungava was made a part of the province of Quebec, and the remaining area of the Northwest 
Territories south of 60° N. latitude was divided between Manitoba and Ontario. 


In each of the provinces the King is represented by a Lieutenant-Governor 
appointed by the Governor-General in Council, and governing with the advice and 
assistance of his Ministry or Executive Council, which is responsible to the Legisla- 
ture and resigns office when it ceases to enjoy the confidence of that body. The 
Legislatures of all the provinces with the exception of Quebec are now unicameral', 
consisting of a Legislative Assembly elected by the people. In Quebec there is a 
Legislative Council as well as a Legislative Assembly. For detailed description of 
the Provincial Governments, the reader is referred to pp. 101-115 of the 1922-23 
edition of the Year Book. 


The Lieutenant-Governors of the provinces, together with the names of the 
Ministers of the present Administrations, are given in Table 10. Details regarding 
Provincial Legislatures and Ministries since Confederation were given on pp. 75-84 
of the 1924 Year Book. 


1 The Legislative Council of Nova Scotia ceased to exist in 1928. 
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10.—Lieutenant-Governors of Provinces, 1867-1929, and present Ministries. 
Norz.—The Lieutenant-Governor of a province is styled ‘‘His Honour’ and is also styled 

“Honourable” throughout his life. 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 
LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS. 
Date of Date of 
Name. Appointment. Name. Appointment. 

WHCnny Robinson.)..20 recone eee Jone “10 18735" PFA . Macintyresk. ..%.. eee ee May 138, 1899 

SirtRobert! Hodgson 472.5 2s. epee. Noves22 1 8730S. Ae Kinnon eet o<8 605s ee Oct. 3, 1904 

Thomas tl... Eavilande.is cee July 14, 1879 || Benjamin Rogers................. June 1, 1910 

Andrew Archibald Macdonald... Aug 001, WS884tisAs ChMacdonaldiey, ..0..cmeas ee June 2, 1915 

Jedediah S: Carvelli. cass Sept. 21, 1889 || Murdock McKinnon.............. Sept. 3, 1919 

Geo. W. Howlans.23 22052... cee Feb? 21, 18945] Frank Ry Heartz................. Sept. 8, 1924 

FirtrentH MINISTRY. 
Date of 
Office. Name. Appointment: 
Premier, President of the Council, and Attorney- 
and Advocate-General..............seeeeeees onwAn Ge caundersssKk. Cees Aug. 12, 1927 
Provincial Secretary-Treasurer and Minister of 
Aoricul tures: .c. es mec ee ees eee FLonawi MsWieay feet cna, aie eacerers cote Aug. 12, 1927 

MinisterotseublicuwWonksercssndcne pier aster Hon tbo Melt yre ccs Ss cre. cee Aug. 12, 1927 

Minister without Portfolio.................000. Hons JaBlanchardatassra:enaeacteseee Aug. 12, 1927 

Minister withoutseorviolion.es.e cece Hon, Be We lePagens sti en aes Aug. 12, 1927 

Minister without: Portioliowset fa. hes fo os see oe HonyWw abit Butlor: Ga. nega ee enaee Aug. 12, 1927 

Minister without Portfolio.............ce00+005 Eon: Jake MeNeill, -MeD......2..0chkerse Aug. 12, 1927 

Minister withoutsPortiolio waist eee HonwRaSinclairek. 4. .se8es obec Feb. 20, 1928 

Minister without Portfolio.................000 Hoa.ts VisGrantyM. Dain. cease seedost? Sept. 20, 1928 

NOVA SCOTIA. 
LIZUTENANT-GOVERNORS. 
Date of Date of 
Name. Appointment, Name. Appointment. 

Lieut.-Gen. Sir W. F. Williams...... July 1, 1867 || Sir Malachy Bowes Daly........ July 29, 18951 

Major-Gen. Sir C. Hastings Doyle...| Oct. 18, 1867 || Alfred G. Jones.................- Aug. 7, 1900 

Lieut.-Gen. Sir C. Hastings Doyle..| Jan. 31, 18681) Duncan C. Fraser................ Mar. 27, 1906 

DID. wenny (acting)... ae eee May 31, 1870 || James D. MacGregor............ Oct. 18, 1910 

JOSEDMNEAOWe wrt aa che, See cee ee May) )19 1873 ||" Dayad MaciWeenwn een eee Oct. 19, 1915 

SirsAs GeArchibalds so 4. os. seek. July -4,91873))|| McCallum'Grant,.as..5...2<0. 4: Nov. 29, 1916 

Matthew Henry Richey............. July 9 4501883. |e vic@allumyGrantennaaore eee Mar. 21, 19221 

AVWe Melelanvi. tee Bae July 9, 1888 || J. Robson Douglas............... Jan. 238, 1925 

Sir Malachy Bowes Daly.. Julye 11 ¥- 1890. iiames.©.Vory isn. oc eee Sept. 24, 1925 

1Second term. 
TentH MINISTRY 
Date of 
Office. Name. Appointment 
Premier, President of Council and Provincial 
Secretaryithss Sia es ee. et ene: eee ont. sNee Rhodesia. isees ore eeeee July 16, 1925 

Minister of Public Works and Mines............ Hon..G, S. Harrington. 7 ic sets ak as July 16, 1925 

Attorney-General. ior, ike Nebeceeeivce seen Fon SWi oe Slalies. oo eae ee ee Aug. 18, 1926 

Minister of Natural Resources.................. Hon..@Os Pa Gouchers, J: one neeeeecins Jan. 23, 19390 

Ministero Hichwaysere tek ote ree eee Hone Ce Black: ccc cele July 16, 1925 

Minister without Portioliome sc: shes. seceeee Honsd.. He Frasers. ieeasouen ee eee eee July 16, 1925 

Minister without Lormolouwreneecce meee owe Hon. John Doullic.. 6.5 eee eee Nov. 3,. 1928 

Minister withoutibortioliOns. 4.9... .mees eee Hort Geos Merphy 4 temeee-aee — , 1929 
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10. 


NEW BRUNSWICK. 
LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS. 


Governors of Provinces, 1867-1929, and present Ministries—con. 


Date of Date of 
Name. Appointment. Name. Appointment. 
Major-Gen. Sir C. Hastings Doyle...| July 1, 1867 || A. R. McClelan.................. Dec. 9, 1896 
COU eE Be SEPAROING 3 ioacce dc hse Soniyes Qct., 18,. 1867 || Jabez B. Snowball....:.......... Feb. 5, 1902 
Jian. WHMOtat... .. dusk}. cams steed maul 14) ESESullids Iga weedie: fo 66s .c... sc. ee a Mar. 2, 1907 
Samuel Leonard Tilley.............. LOVidy Dako lo yiosian WoOds..... ck... sse.cee as Mar. 6, 1912 
Babaron Changler. ...civ iiss oesieels July 1.16, \1878aiG. We Ganong... 6.6... ke June 29, 1916 
Robert Duncan Wilmot............. Feb. 11, 1880 || William Pugsley................. Nov. 6, 1917 
Sir Samuel Leonard Tilley.......... Oct. col jel88o WeWilliam Woaodd. so. c.< +s ttagkiew- Feb. 24, 1923 
UGE BOY Gey bei dic.s 2 5.des.scindt oR Sept. 21, 1893 || Major-Gen. Hugh H. McLean Dec. 28, 1928 
DB OMNP AT PEPASOL SASL a a oy sya sie NS, 6 oye Wesco Dec. 20, 1893 
SEVENTEENTH MINISTRY 
Date of 
Office. Name. Appointment. 
Premier and Attorney-General................. Ona ck Mey Daxter aneactnccneciseraee Sept. 14, 1925 
PresiGent OL @OlUnGil. kis cats locke claro el a Hone iio Pillay 40 eal a come Sept. 14, 1925 
Minister of Public Works...................000% HontW As Stewarbniaid. ban cdloed.d Sept. 14, 1935 
Provincial Secretary-Treasurer................. HL ORMA LOR Or ae nett coe ctncle or omioianes Sept. 14, 1925 
Minister of Lands and Mines................... FtonwG@ Mb) eRichardss occ sisshs nen oslo Sept. 14, 1925 
Minister/of Agriculture.......0sbo ek ea ts Eon Mouis Smith. 2itia.. sin tealeads.s Sept. 14, 1925 
Ministertoniealthas icc. ccca8 occ cntreink Gone One EE en Uavlore, eet cuete nose Sept. 14, 1925 
Minister without Portfolio............ 5 Re Re NP ONOE AC ROTILY,:c.cam.occen co wl Seas Sept. 14, 1925 
QUEBEC. 
LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS. 
Date of Date of 
Name. Appointment. Name. Appointment. 
Din Nels DOUCAM ance ck cecee sie ners DULY mele LSOd glu An CULe striae is ane einen tee Feb. 2, 19031 
SIT Ne ILORT occ crclerec bere 8 cele vie Jan. 31, 18681) Sir Charles A. P. Pelletier....... Sept. 4, 1908 
Réné Edouard Caron................ Feb. 11, 1873 || Sir Francois Langelier............ May 5, 1911 
Lue Letellier de St-Just............. Dec. 15, 1876 || Sir Pierre E. Leblanc............ Feb. 9, 1915 
‘Eheodore) Ropvitaille ss. 3. ese oc e ss July 26, 1879 || Right Hon. Sir Charles Fitz- 
Tee RSE Masson oils: oo oa oars Nov. 7, 1884 TAGE CIA We tetas rie a ssa erg arena Oct. 21, 1918 
Avr de. oe 5 Sh SESE eT Oct 24) BIS87 Webs Ps Brodeur. vin. sc once dekh Oct. 31, 1923 
MILT AS CHADICAU oo iie ec o.5.0.6 3, deanctins Mec dF «1892. Np IRCTOCOAN. i.c6 coccc. nace raion sctate rs 6 Jan. 8, 1924 
L. A. Tae eae tS ok. eattch: Beb.... 2: .1898..|| ‘Sir Lomer, Gouin... 05550005. 55.65 Jan. 10, 1929 
i mrt Garros ae sett svere ose sees April 2, 1929 
1Second term. 
SIXTEENTH MINISTRY. 
Date of 
Office. Name. Aopointinent, 
Premier, Attorney-General and Minister of 
i AVIRIN LCE ALG ANT AILS). oS a ehepale iosoraieieSaruacosouniauniare,aie ELone Ue An aschereauven a. cscs siense es July 9, 1920 
Ministero A ericulture:s osc% gies ose 0.0 66 4 0 0! 6% Homies Perronsncncceictie dl aeticecect April 24, 1929 
Minister of Lands and Forests.................. HonmbieiMerciter see nacake cece dice cee July 9, 1920 
Minister of Public Works and Labour........... Vong ABiG alipeaultie, sasen coat. nee tee er July 9, 1920 
Minister of Colonization, Mines and Fisheries...| Hon. H. La Ferté...................... April 24, 1929 
Provincial Secretary and Registrar............. VOT CAM DIA VIG na ceccs ntti oe ides, cewle « uly , 1920 
MEMISECHIOMAVORGSES «..wiacisnk.oten coc aaers oleate ebooks Eonsielidy Perraultm.. 12s -s cede oe April 24, 1929 
Minister without Portfolio....................: PVON He MOLCA ee sec saies sic tae esses dieu Sept. 27, 1921 
IPRGVANCIA PU TCOSUTOT sis ols osteo s ois s oc aisles sv.a's LOD dN CO Diyacre ie te ck eae oe piuscat Nov. 23, 1921 
Minister without: Portfolio. .. 2... <2. siejeese wisreleiets ET On eM WA DICrTOt nay cc ote « «Oise ainiayeiniess June 4, 1924 
Minister without Portfolio...............0..... EHON Sure Ele lOMLON neath cae oa etre nc elas cues Jan. 10, 1927 
Ministerawithout: Portioliog ¢ 624 <ipsseis)siajeterm oof « « HonsAlined: reduces avis as Gehale fas. fpril PAs A VA 
Minister without Portfolio. ...............0000. Hone; Ey Ouslletten ic tuctmcae eee sre: ay 1, 1929 


1 Mr. Nicol was appointed to the Legislative Council and Mr. A. R. McMaster, K.C., was appointed 


Provincial Treasurer Sept. 12, 1929. 
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10.—Lieutenant Governors of Provinces, 1867-1929, and present Ministries—con. 
ONTARIO. 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS. 


Date of Date of 

Name. Appointment. Name. Appointment. 
Major-General H. W. Stisted........ Jaly 61; 21867.) Siri@Ojiver Mowat..uesedccas eee Nov. 18, 1897 
Werle eeOwiland: eras tccncser tartare July 14, 1868 |} Sir William Mortimer Clark...... April 20, 1903 
TON WAC rawiOrds> ads sate Nov. 5, 1873 || Sir John M. Gibson.............. Sept. 22, 1908 
DACA COOnal re. be tre ent tee: May 18, 1875 || Lt.-Col. Sir John S. Hendrie..... Sept. 26, 1914 
John Beverly Robinson............. June 30, 1880 |} Lionel H. Clarke................. Nov. 27, 1919 
Sir Alexander Campbell............. Feb. 8, 1887 || Col. Henry Cockshutt........... Sept. 10, 1921 
Sir George A. Kirkpatrick.......... May 30, 1892 || William Donald Ross............ Dec. 30, 1926 


Ninta MInIistry. 


Date of 


Office. Name. Appointment. 
Premier and Minister of Education............. Hona Gils Kerguson: 3... «2 eau ete July 16, 1923 
Minister of Public Works and Highways........ Hons Geo S ) Henrys cece. os. teeter July 16, 1923 
Attorney-General ne gey duvew.nw a enke ieee CRE AG Hong.W) Ho WwPrice sc. nesanecndace wee Oct. 18, 1926 
Ministeriol Mines ce eee ncnt oor ere ae Hon. Charles McCrae.................. July 16, 1923 
Minister of Public Health and Labour.......... Hon. Dr. Forbes Godfrey.............. July 16, 1923 
Provincial Seeretaryionecssaeaes 22s ssc eee ete oe Hon. Lincoln Goldie................... July 16, 1923 
MinisteriofivAericul turers «-7o 0s seeenee tere Hopnmohnisl Martine... 5 one ee July 16, 1923 
Minister of Lands and Forests.................- Elona Wine Finlaysonun.s. sen ose enee Oct. 18, 1926 
Provincially reasurenam aise sb een eee Hons Je Ds Monteith 2 ta.) eee eee Oct. 18, 1926 
Ministerwithout Portiono. sass sce eee ene Honwimk.Cookesis o24fiiic.chaeeonn ee July 16, 1923 
Minister without Portioloy.. 3.06... see nee ise Hone Drs eeming Carrs. «acco ae July 16, 1923 
MANITOBA. 
LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS. 
Date of Date of 
Name. Appointment. Name. Appointment. 
Aa Ge Archibaldge: ts Sears noses May 20, 1870 || Sir D. H. MeMillan.............. Oct. 16, 1900 
Francis Goodschall Johnson......... April 9, 1872 || Sir D. H. McMillan.............. May 11, 1906! 
Alexander MOrriss.scoc eeu see Deer 222 AS(2isirsD..©, Cameron. 20.26.55 eee Aug. 1, 1911 
Joseph Ed. Cauchon................- Dec. 2, 1877 || Sir James A. M. Aikins........... Aug. 3, 1916 
James Om ADKINS touts Ge cnn et ate chee tome Sept. 22, 1882 || Sir James A. M. Aikins........... Aug. 7, 1921} 
SHCA SCHUIEZ NA hee tiaincsanic ene July 1, 1888 || Theodore A. Burrows............ Oct. 9, 1926 
JIGS Pattersones di saies <eac bese Sept. 2; 11895: || J DaMeGrevor en... s seas Jan. 25, 1929 
1 Second term. 
TwetrrH MINISTRY. 
Date of 
Office. Name. Appointment. 
Premier, President of the Council and Pro- 
VINCIAl PL LEASUTEL tee ete ete eee ro eee HonJohn Brackense..e.es ose eee fAug. 8, 1922 
\Jan. 12, 1925 
Attornoy-Generalare, wa, acetate wile ele sis otter tere Hone W,. Ja Major. 1K Crerensoen fee. nae April 29, 1927 - 
Minister of eublielWorks vera cca: teen Hone WR Clubbiesnc. cee Aug. 8, 1922 
Munieipal*Commiissionerici. cous on. k es ece Hon? 1); bs Melieod et saeco Aug. 8, 1922 
Minister of Agriculture and Immigration and 
Railway Commissioner. .....5...0.00.s000% HonwA®, Préfontainel: +497. cae ames Jan. 12, 1925 
Minister: of E.aucations wee tar tetris cecarks Hon AY Hoey. nih erence ee April 21, 1927 
Minister of Health and Public Welfare.......... Hon. E. W. Montgomery, M.D......... July 12, 1928 


Minister of Mines and Natural Resources, Pro- 
vincial Secretary and Provincial Lands Com- 
missioner, Telephones and Telegraphs....... Hon: D. GaMicKenziers... «haces cosines Oct, 22, 1928 
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10.—Lieutenant-Governors of Provinces, 


1867-1929, and present Ministries—con. 


SASKATCHEWAN. - 
LInUTENANT-GOVERNORS. 
Date of Date of 
Name. Appointment. Name. Appointment. 
SA SIBLE oy eeLPSy 7h Sa age a Sept. 1.1005 sl. We Newlands. ./7...... Bhs eng a Feb. 17, 1921 
LES CLI ON BY aor Ce fe tae a a a Octer'bt) 1910 Winkel. We Newlands .-0....2.eyetele tice Feb. 22, 19261 
Sir Richard Stuart Lake............ OCte wed 
1 Second term. 
Firra Ministry. 
Date of 
Office. Name. Agponitiment: 
Premier, President of Council and Minister of 

WAH CAORTe, ae Aa IR TR ten. fe eee ee Dy AS Honk eMitsAnderson. ce. eeeaiaas 3. Sept. 9, 1929 
Provincial Treasurer, Minister of Municipal : 

Affairs and Minister in charge of the King’s 

Printer’s Office and Bureau of Publications, % 

Loan and Trust Companies Act.............. Hon. Howard McConnell............... Sept. 9, 1929 
Bettany Generals: cnc seis oaks us Sh. pamreorh eas Hon. M. A. MacPherson, K.C.......... Sept. 9, 1929 
Minister of Public Works, Minister of Tele- 

phones and Telegraphs} Minister i in charge of 

Fire Prevention Act, Prairie and Forest Fires 

Gb s UNSUNANCOA Cores 5 crak ck chdetre cabs Be aie MOMS UES Ey ASE VU eke ite go tee soa Sel deletes es Sept. 9, 1929 
Minister of Public Health and Minister in charge 

of ithe:Child- Wellare:Act «0... 0. skevystieltes ds 0s Hons BD) Munroe) MD cscs 1 Sept. 9, 1929 
Provincial Secretary, Minister of Railways, 

Wapour away NGUStrICR ence tc. cae lnb ae eae Hons dmAwMerkloy a s.. sty cchecethaaanets Sept. 9, 1929 
MinisterofeA griculture...j. osc of demented PHongWea©. Buckle. nce ccc: Sorell anetes Sept. 9, 1929 
MBISET OL LIV AVG et sar nc isisre cite varare antes arevere Hop vA SLGWAlts ar. neces Meno e es Sept. 9, 1929 
Ministemwithoul eOruOnOss. cea. reece ont e eee Hon. Reginald Stipe, M.D............". Sept. 9, 1929 
Minister without Porttolio..... d:.23 ees0ce0cseees FLOR AAV: SOTIAT GH er eee clams & eral Sept. 9, 1929 

ALBERTA. 
LiInuTENANT-GOVERNORS. 
Date of Date of 
Name. Appointment. Name. Appointment. 
George H. V. Bulyea inet ARS 6 Ue hs se Sept. 1, 1905 || Robert George Brett...........:. Oct. 6, 1915 
Georges V. Bulyea.... 6.5 ..ce05 6s Oct. 5, 19104] Robert George Brett............. Oct. 20, 19201 
: William big berts . 25:2. <. eine asap Oct. 20, 1925 


1Second term. 


Firth Ministry. 


Office. 
Prone Ges ee se ns Ce ae oes ORE \ 
PFO VINCI AL SOCrOLALY. vc 5.40 ors: Hillemicnsaleievetojos ees if Hon. 
ATEGEDCY=CSOUCTAL.. he ae cag sisal bie waa soe ele shares Hon 
Broyiueiale a PEASurensy ut sili Sate kles|. se = i ios 
Minister of Municipal A ffairs.................. { ‘ 
Minister OLA priculture: 60.2.8 ea rhs Ws 


Minister,of Public Health... i...) ooe5edeu j 


Minister of Railways and Esc agai SMR acor Hon. 
Ministero Coblic W orksijs 8 . oe Pie Hon. 
MEI STET: Ol PUGUCA LOM, (lic cuss ses'e6 016. shes. eyo) sip oto, 0lebe Hon 
Minister without LOruoos.. Coot. Gees eee ote Hon 


Naive Date of 
; Appointment. 
9 
Jeti nESVO WUC Seca deve otic cies as (alae ay ey 
Afra Salt Lata COW org A ee Ns Po a (Nov 5, 1926 
: Nov. 3, 1923 
RES Ge cid ee Raia etelay cade os |Nov 23" 1925 
GEO: ELOdOIeY ee es tet tee ‘Nes a Hee 
Wernor’ We smitheintcecs sts ees ce Aug. 18, 1921 
OoLiMicRherson x 4th: os 2288 Dec. 31, 1926 
PESrEie a ene rts Men rte a ayes Aug. 18, 1921 
Hivene Parlby teins eed aa Aug. 138, 1921 
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1).—Lieutenant-Governors of Provinces, 1867-1929, and present Ministries—concluded. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS. 


Date of | 


Date of 

Name. Appointment. Name. Appointment. 

JEAWEe ICC H meter Site setae cae cer July 20, 1871 %)) James) Dunsmuir sss. ...00e eee May 11, 1906 

Albert Norton Richards............ Jaly-°20 7 1876") heWerbstersonrenscsea acest ae Dec. 3, 1909 

Clement FE’. Cornwall...........0..0 July 20, 1881 |) Sir Frank S. Barnard............ Dec. 5, 1914 

USBI Viad ohAN GY Esa) ee ie re ee EE ic Feb. 8, 1887 || Col. Edward G.-Prior............ Dec. 9, 1919 

MagarsDewaney,nuscaiease hee one ING le 61892) Il Walter: © pNicholizmennis eee Dec. 24, 1920 

Thomas eee MeiNNese iat cece Nov. 18, 1897 || R. Randolph Bruce.............. Jan. 21, 1926 
Sir Henry G. Joly de Lotbiniére..... June 21, 1900 

Twenty-First MINISTRY. 
Date of 
Office. Name. Appoihtiment, 
Premier and Minister of Railways.............. Hon:'S, EX Polmice ss. eee eee Aug. 21, 1928 
Provincial Secretary and Commissioner of 

ISHELIES Wipe: ates SEER eee eee Honv Ss Howeree Sianaacseese ae Aug. 21, 1928 

Attorney-General 22 :cr seer miarsacicieo ete: Hon. Ro He Pooley; WG eee ee Aug. 21, 1928 

Minister oft ands) ti eeacey sc wooerie ey eectere caterer Elon: HP Burdenki eee ees ee Aug. 21, 1928 

Minister of Finance and Minister of Industries..} Hon. W. C. Shelly..................... Aug. 21, 1928 

Minister of Agricultures...... 0.25... 002.500 e0ee Hon? William Atkinsons.-..5.> os eee Aug. 21, 1928 

Minister of Mines and Minister of Labour....... Hon. W. A. McKenzie. ............02... Aug. 21, 1928 

Minister of Bublic' Works seit aee eee Honw N.S: Lougheed 25.25 nace Aug. 21, 1928 

Ministertofsiiducationien, sacra cracnnietrterioeee Hon..Ji: Hidchition sk See eee Aug. 21, 1928 

PresidentiofitheiCouncil ss 525.2 shteee nee Honea. Wirbrubnskenaeie secs et Aug. 21, 1928 

Minister without Portfolio.................000. Hons Ro. Maitland) KC. s..0928 Aug. 21, 1928 


THE TERRITORIES. 


Norse.—In 1888 the districts of Alberta, Assiniboia, Athabaska and Saskatchewan, called the North- 
west Territories, with their capital at Regina, were given local responsible government, and the old North- 
west Council was replaced by the Northwest Legislature, which existed until Aug. 31, 1905. When the 
area approximately comprised within their limits was formed into the provinces of Alberta and Saskatche- 
wan in 1905, these provinces were given systems of government similar to the other provinces of the Domin- 
ion. The remaining areas (the Yukon Territory and the provisional districts of Franklin, Keewatin and 
Mackenzie) are now administered by the Northwest Territories Branch of the Department of the Interior. 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS. 


Date of Date of 
Name. Appointment. Name. Appointment. 
GeArchibaldtee ns. iwcs .sin-cecenten May 1051870))\Joseph Royalycaeaeso nase eee July 1, 1888 
Francis Goodschall Johnson......... April 9, 1872 || C. ae Mackintosh ieee seneee ae Oct. 31, 1893 
Alexander tMorristestasssceosdecceces. Dec. 2. Slane. ©. Cameroons... eee May 30, 1898 
Davidtibainde erent toss erase Oct ere 187 6" Ace Horget sears nore rreet ected: Oct. 11, 1898 
Edgar Dewdney................00.- Dec: 8, 1881) ||,A GE. Porget...25.0. acess coe oe np Marsrou pe Lous. 


1 Second term. 


PART IV.—CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES IN OTHER 
COUNTRIES. 


The policy of the early North American colonies, of maintaining in London 
accredited representatives for business and diplomatic purposes, was recognized 
in the eighteenth century as being a more satisfactory means of communication 
with the British Government than that provided by occasional official visits or by 
correspondence. Edmund Burke, the noted British statesman, held the position 
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of agent for the colony of New York for some years following 1771. Of the Canadian 
colonies, Nova Scotia was the first to adopt this plan, its Legislature having appointed 
an agent in London in 1761. -New Brunswick was similarly represented in 1786, 
Upper Canada as early as 1794, Lower Canada in 1812 and British Columbia in 
1857. For some years after 1845, several of the colonies were represented in London 
by Crown Agents, appointed by the Secretary of State, and paid by the colonies 
themselves. This system, however, was of but short duration. 


The High Commissioner for Canada.—With the federation of the prov- 
inces of British North America in 1867, a new political entity which could not 
avail itself of the services of the provincial agents was brought into existence. To 
supplement the ordinary method of communication between the Canadian and 
British Governments (which at that time was by correspondence between the 
Governor-General and the Secretary of State for the Colonies, and now between 
the Secretary of State for External Affairs of Canada and the Secretary of State 
for Dominion Affairs in Great Britain), the position of High Commissioner for 
Canada was created in 1880 (see R.S.C. 1927, c. 92). The duties of the office are 
defined in the Act as follows:— 


“The High Commissioner shall 


“(a) act as representative and resident agent of Canada in Great Britain, 
and in that capacity, execute such powers and perform such duties as 
Sade He to time, conferred upon and assigned to him by the Governor 
in Counci 


“‘(b) take the charge, supervision and control of the immigration offices and 
agencies in Great Britain, under the Minister of Immigration and Colon- 
ization; 


**(¢) carry out such instructions as he, from time to time, receives from the 
Governor in Council respecting the commercial, financial and general 
interests of Canada in Great Britain and elsewhere.” 


Sir Alexander Galt was the first Canadian High Commissioner, holding office 
from May 11, 1880, until May, 1883; in 1884 he was succeeded by Sir Charles 
Tupper. Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal was appointed in 1896. Sir George 
H. Perley took charge of the High Commissioner’s Office in 1914 but was appointed 
High Commissioner only on Oct. 12, 1917. The present incumbent, Hon. P. C. 
Larkin, was.appointed in February, 1922.1 


The office of the High Commissioner for Canada is in the Canadian Building, 
Trafalgar Square, London, S.W. 1. 


His Majesty’s Government in Great Britain in April, 1928, appointed a High 
Commissioner for Great Britain, Sir William Clark, who resides in Ottawa, and 
whose position corresponds to that of the High Commissioner for Canada in Great 
Britain. This appointment was made in consequence of discussions at the Imperial 
Conference of 1926. The relevant passage in the report of the Inter-imperial 
Relations Committee runs as follows:— 


“A special aspect of the question of consultation which we considered was 
that concerning the representation of Great Britain in the Dominions. By reason 
of his constitutional position, as explained in section IV (b) of this report, the 
Governor-General is no longer the representative of His Majesty’s Government in 
Great Britain. There is no one therefore in the Dominion capitals in a position to 
represent with authority the views of His Majesty’s Government in Great Britain. 


1Hon. P. C. Larkin died Feb. 3, 1930. 
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“We summed up our conclusions in the following resolution which is submitted 
for the consideration of the Conference:— 

‘The Governments represented at the Imperial Conference are impressed 
with the desirability of developing a system of personal contact, both in London 
and in the Dominion capitals, to supplement the present system of intercom- 
munication and the reciprocal supply of information on affairs requiring joint 
consideration. The manner in which any new system is to be worked out is 
a matter for consideration and settlement between His Majesty’s Governments 
in Great Britain and the Dominions, with due regard to the circumstances of 
each particular part of the Empire, it being understood that any new arrange- 
ments should be supplementary to, and not in replacement of, the system of 
direct communication from Government to Government and the special arrange- 
ments which have been in force since 1918 for communications between Prime 
Ministers.’ ” 


Canadian Minister in the United States.—For many years the diplomatic 
business between Canada and the United States has been steadily increasing, as 
the natural result of the proximity of the two countries and the closeness of the 
business relationships between their citizens. Before the Great War a former 
British Ambassador at Washington, Lord Bryce, said that between two-thirds and 
three-quarters of the work of the British Embassy in the United States was occa- 
sioned by Canadian affairs. i 

In January, 1918, a temporary Canadian War Mission was established at 
Washington under the chairmanship of Mr. Lloyd Harris, and was maintained 
for some years after the close of the war. Though not a formal diplomatic mission, 
its duties extended to questions usually dealt with through the diplomatic channel. 
After the retirement of this mission Canada was represented in Washington by 
Mr. M. M. Mahoney, who acted as agent of the Department of External Affairs, 
and, through the courtesy of the British Government, occupied an office at the 
British Embassy. 

In 1920, following discussions between the British and Canadian Govern- 
ments, it was announced that agreement had been reached upon the appointment 
of a Canadian Minister at Washington, who would act for the British Ambassador 
in the latter’s absence. No appointment was made until Nov. 26, 1926, when, 
after decision to omit the arrangement that the Canadian Minister should sub- 
stitute for the British Ambassador, Hon. Charles Vincent Massey was appointed 
as His Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary in the United 
States of America to represent the interests of the Dominion of Canada (P.C. 1780 
of Nov. 10, 1926). Mr. Massey took up his duties in February, 1927. The Cana- 
dian Legation in Washington is situated at 1746 Massachusetts Ave. The United 
States Government reciprocated in 1927 by appointing Hon. William Phillips 
its first Minister to Canada. Hon. Mr. Phillips resigned in December, 1929; his 
successor had not been appointed at the date of going to press. 


Canadian Minister in France.—For many years the Canadian Government 
maintained an agency at Paris. The post was first occupied in 1882 by Hon. Hector 
Fabre, who also represented for a time the Government of Quebec. After his death 
Hon. Philippe Roy was appointed in May, 1911, with the title of Commissioner- 
General of Canada in France. In 1928 an exchange of Ministers was agreed upon 
between Canada and France, and in September of that year Hon. Philippe Roy 
was appointed as His Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
in France to represent the interests of the Dominion of Canada. 


The Canadian Legation in Paris is situated at, No. 1, rue Francois premier. 
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The French Government has appointed M. Georges Jean Knight as its first 
Minister in Canada. 


Canadian Legation in Tokio.—In 1928 an exchange of Ministers was agreed 
upon between the Governments of Canada and Japan, and Hon. H. M. Marler was 
appointed in 1929 as His Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary in Japan to represent the interests of the Dominion of Canada. 


The Japanese Government has appointed Mr. Iyemasa Tokugawa as its first 
Minister in Canada. 


Canadian Advisory Officer, League of Nations.—The precedent of appoint- 
ing permanent representatives at Geneva accredited to the League of Nations 
was set, it is understood, by Japan, and has found favour especially among those 
nations which are situated at a distance from Geneva. It was found that, while 
countries adjacent to the seat of the League were able without difficulty to include 
in the personnel of their delegations to the Assembly and Council various advisors 
and assistants at a minimum of expense, distant countries were at a disadvantage 
in this respect. Canada’s duties as a member of the Assembly. and of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference, and as one of the eight countries represented on the 
Governing Body of the International Labour Office, made this disadvantage espe- 
cially felt. Accordingly the position of Dominion of Canada Advisory Officer, 
League of Nations, was created by Order-in-Council P.C. 2174 of Dec. 17, 1924, 
and Dr. W. A. Riddell was appointed to the post on Jan. 1, 1925. 

The duties of the Canadian Advisory Officer are “to establish and maintain 
as close relations as possible with the Secretariats of the League of Nations and 
the International Labour Office’’, to ‘communicate with the Government of Canada 
as to all matters arising and requiring its attention’’, and to “‘act in all such matters 
in an advisory capacity to the Government of Canada and to delegates from the 
Government of Canada to conferences arising out of the organizations before-named’’. 


The office of the Canadian Advisory Officer is situated at 41, Quai Wilson, 
Geneva. 


Agents-General.—The older provinces of Nova Scotia, Quebec, Ontario and 
British Columbia still adhere to the practice of former days and are represented 
in London by Agents-General, as is also the province of Alberta. These officials 
are appointed by the Legislatures of the provinces under general authority given in 
the British North America Act and act for their Governments in capacities very 
similar to that of the High Commissioner, with the exception, perhaps, that their 
duties have tended to become of a business rather than a diplomatic nature. 


CHAPTER IV.--POPULATION. 


The Population chapter of the Year Book contains a précis of the results of 
investigations into the number and the constitution of the population made in the 
censuses of Canada since Confederation, summarizing the growth and distribution 
of population between 1871 and 1921, as shown by the successive decennial 
censuses, in regard to the chief matters peor te eae at the censuses. 

The modern census, now established in all civilized countries’ as the chief 
method of measuring periodically the population and its social and economic phe- 
nomena, has been described by a modern United States writer as the greatest single 
peace-time activity in which the government engages, both in respect of the physical 
extent of its organization and the important part which its results play in the general 
administration of public affairs. 

Under the Canadian constitution, the legal razson d’étre of the census is to 
determine representation in the Houseof Commons; after each decennial census 
a redistribution of seats in the House, following the course of the movement of 
population, is made in the manner described on pp. 73-76 of this volume. (See 
also pp. 72-74 of the 1924 Year Book.) But the census, especially since the intro- 
duction of methods of mechanical tabulation, has become far more than a counting 
of heads; it is a great periodical stock-taking of the people and their affairs, designed 
to show as fully as possible the stage which has been reached in the progress of the 
nation. Thus the numbers, local distribution, age, sex, racial origin, nationality, 
language, religion, education, housing and occupations of the people, severally 
constitute investigations of enormous importance, to which all the continuous and 
routine statistics collected in the ordinary course of administration must be related 
if their importance is to be realized. The census, in fine, rounds out and completes 
the scheme of information upon which the government relies in conducting the 
affairs of the country. 

On account of the requirements as to parliamentary representation fom the 
payment of provincial subsidies, which are based on population, the Canadian 
census is taken on the de jure principle; 7.e., each person is counted as belonging 
to the locality in which he is regularly domiciled, irrespective of where he may be at 
the date of the enumeration. Under the de facto method each individual is counted 
as belonging to the locality where he is found on the census date. The de facto 
method is undoubtedly simpler, but the de jure plan better portrays the permanent 
condition of the population. The chief difficulty in its application is found in 
connection with holiday resorts, in the segregation of “visitors” and the tracing of 
“absentees’’; a date prior to the opening of the holiday season is accordingly chosen 
for the date of the census. In the Canadian procedure, students and inmates of 
hospitals are assigned to their home localities, while inmates of prisons, jails, etc., 
are counted where found. 


Section 1.—Census Statistics of General Population. 


Since the creation of the Dominion of Canada, in 1867, decennial censuses 
have been taken on the de jure plan as of the dates April 2, 1871, April 4, 1881, 
April 5, 1891, April 1, 1901, June 1, 1911, and June 1, 1921. The population of 
Canada and its percentage distribution as on these dates, together with the absolute 
and percentage increases from decade to decade, are given in Tables 1 to 4 immedi- 


ately following. 
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1.—Population of Canada by Provinces and Territories in the census years 
1871 to 1921.' 


Provinces or Territories. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 
Prince Edward Island....... 94,024 108, 891 109,078 103 , 259 93, 728 88,615 
NOVA SCOtA ys. Anes. iba f 8 387,800 440,572 450,396 459,574 492,338 523 , 837 
New Brunswick............. 285,594 321, 233 321, 263 331,120 351,889 387,876 
Chiehes sc eek eee Gere Ste 1,191,516 | 1,359,027 | 1,488,535 | 1,648,898 | 2,005,7762) 2,361,199 
WNESTION es soe cin ce oa ese 1,620,851 1,926, 922 2,114,321 2,182,947 2,527, 2922 2,933,662 
MSRItODa 2 Bbweiw «oa Sande. 25, 228 62, 260 152,506 255211 461,3942 610, 118 
Saskatchewan............... - - - 91,279 492,432 757,510 
Ailberta, 20. OF iets 8 CO a - - - 48,022 374, 2953 588, 454 
ahaa Columbia. 7... tests 36, 247 49,459 98,173 178, 657 392,480 524, 582 
Yukon Territory......... eee - = - 27,219 8,512 4,157 
Northwest Territories?..,... 48,000 56, 446 98 , 967 20,129 6,507 2 7,988 

oyal Canadian Navy....is; - - - - - 485 

MTotaltive 3...) kG. ,.| 3,689,257 | 4,324,810 | 4,833,289 | 5,371,315 | 7,206,643 8,788, 483 


2.—Pereentage Distribution of Canadian Population by Provinces and Territories, 
1871 to 1921. 


Provinces or Territories. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 
p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c 
Prince:EdwardiIslandy. . i2. 23) eee 602: 2-55 2-52 2-25 1-92 1-30 1-01 
INONAISCOLIS Mee vahiee eS tre wepie mae oe os 10-51 10-19 9-32 8-56 6-83 5-96 
New Brunswick) ciel. es Ot 7°74 7-43 6-65 6-16 4-88 4-41 
CUIODCEM A NG. Asioaiesk} « Eira oui ASST 32-30 31-42 30-80 30-70 27-83 26-87 
MOOR GATTO ete e EE erie sie dd a ieheeee ts 43-94 44-56 43-74 40-64 35-07 33°38 
Manitoba Shen tartare tisk; ia tRISe Eee 0-68 1-44 3-16 4-75 6-40 6-94 
Nas iabChowanew vet act ecc tos mh tee - - - 1-70 6-84 8-62 
Albertans chee. ce SOE! Bont cee oe - - - 1:36 5-19 6-70 
British Columbia......... CU RABAS Uae SE 0-98 1-14 2-03 3-33 5-45 5-97 
Yukon Territory........-:.-, Teo eee: - - - 0-51 0-12 0-05 
Northwest Territories*................6. 1-30 1-30 2-05 0-37 0-09 0-09 
Royal Canadian Navy. BRiisis praia aibsncrness > - - - - - - 
SD Otabic ee att be bios a 28 bak 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 


3.—Population of:Canada by Provinces and Territories in 1871 and 1921, and 
numerical increase in each decade from 1871 to 1921. 


Popula- Increase in each decade from 1871 to 1921. Popula- | Increase, 
grey ices OF 0” 1871 1881 | | 1891 1901 1911 pon ine 
. 1871. to to to to to 1921. | , 1921. 
1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 
PLE island .:::... _ 94,021 14,870 187 +5,819; —9,531 —5,113 88, 615 —5,406 
Nova Scotia....... 387, 800 S2,0d2 9,824 9,178 32, 764 31,499 523, 837 136,037 
New Brunswick... 285, 594 35, 639 30 9,857 20, 769 - 35, 987 387, 876 102, 282 
Quebee??. ow ie. ck:. 1,191,516 167,511 129,508 160,363 356, 878 355,423] 2,361,199} 1,169, 683 
Ontario....... Se sere 1,620, 851 306,071 187,399 68, 626 844,345 406,370] 2,933,662} 1,312,811 
Manitoba.......... - 25,228 37,032 90, 246 102,705 206, 183 148,724 610,118 584,890 
Saskatchewan..... ~ - = 91,279} 401,158 265,078 757,510 757,510 
Alberta........ ae - - - 73,022 301, 273 214,159 588, 454 588, 454 
British Columbia... 36, 247 13, 212 48,714 80,484 213 , 823 132, 102 524,582) . 488,335 
Yukon Territory.. ~ - - 27,219} —18,707 —4,355 4,157} 4,157 
Northwest f 
Territories!...... 48, 000 8,446 42,521) —78,838| —13,622 1,481 7,988} —40,012 
Royal Canadian 
LA ee - ~ ~ - - 485 485 485 
Canada....... 3,689,257 635,553 508,429 538,076| 1,835,328) 1,581,840) 8,788,483] 5,099, 226 


1 The population of the Prairie Provinces in 1906, 1916 and 1926 is shown on pp. 127-128 of this volume. 
2 As corrected as a result of the Extension of Boundaries Act, 1912. 3As corrected by transfer of population 
of Fort Smith (368) to Northwest Territories. 4 The decrease shown in the population of the Northwest 
Territories after 1891 is due to the separation therefrom of vast areas to form Alberta, Saskatchewan and 
the Yukon Territory, and to extend the boundaries of Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba. 
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4.—Population of Canada by Provinces and Territories in 1871, and increase per cent 
by decades from 1871 to 1921. 


Per cent increase by decades from 1871 to 1921. Per cent 


Popula- 
Provinces or Territories. ie 1871 1881 1891 1901 iota nse 
1871 to to to to to years 
1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921, é 
p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c 

Prince Edward Island........ 94,021 15-82 0-17 —5-33 —9-23 —5-46 —5-75 
Nova Scotia, eerreet. cease 387, 800 13-61 2-23 2-04 7-13 6-40 35-08 
New Brunswick.............. 285, 594 12-48 0-01 3°07 6-27 10-23 35-82 
Quebee. 554 ee a ee 1,191,516 14-06 9-53 10-77 21-64 17-72 98-17 
Ontario, oc sae eee 1,620, 851 18-88 9-73 3°25 15-77 16-08 80-99 
Manitobas.nces cede s eee 25 , 228 146-79 144-95 67-34 80-79 32-23 2,318-42 

Saskatchewan'o.0-..cas.ch ae. - ~ - = 439-48 53-83 - 

Alberta saw wn thats: eee ~ ~ - - 412-58 57-22 - 
British Columbia............ 36, 247 36-45 98-49 81-98 119-68 33 - 66 1,347-24 

Mukonerritoryes nes ~ - ~ - — 68:73 —51-16 - 
Northwest Territories!....... 48,000 17-60 75°33 —79-66 —67-67 22-76 — 83-36 
Canada cr 3,689, 257 17-23 11-76 11-13 34-17 21-95 138-22 


1 The decreases shown in the population of the Northwest Territories since 1891 are due to the separ- 
ation therefrom of immense areas to form the provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan and the Yukon 
Territory, as well as to extend the boundaries of the older provinces of Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba. 


Early Censuses.—The credit of taking thé first census of modern times be- 
longs to Canada. The year was 1665, the census that of the colony of New France. 
Still earlier records of settlement at Port Royal (1605) and Quebec (1608) are 
extant; but the census of 1665 was a systematic ‘nominal’? enumeration of the 
people, taken on the de jure principle, on a fixed date, showing age, sex, occupation 
and conjugal and family condition. A supplementary inquiry in 1667 included 
the areas under cultivation and the numbers of sheep and cattle. When it is recalled 
that in Europe the first census dates only from the eighteenth century (those of 
France and England from the first year of the nineteenth) and that in the United 
States the census begins only with 1790, the achievement of the primitive St. Law- 
rence colony in instituting what is to-day one of the principal instruments of govern- 
ment may call for more than passing appreciation. 

The census of 1665 (the results of which occupy 154 pages in manuscript, still 
to be seen in the Archives in Paris, with a transcript at Ottawa) showed some 3,215 
souls. It was repeated at intervals more or less regularly for a hundred years. 
By 1685 the total had risen to 12,263, including 1,538 Indians collected in villages. 
By the end of the century it had passed 15,000, and this was doubled in the next 
twenty-five years. Not to present further details, some of which will be found in 
the Chronology on pp. 57-65, it may be said that at the time of the cession (1763) 
the population of New France was about 70,000, whilst another 10,000 French 
(thinned to these proportions by the expulsions of the Acadians), were scattered 
through what is now Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island. 
The British population of Nova Scotia was at this time about 9,000. 

After the cession, our chief sources of statistics for half a century and more 
are the reports of colonial governors—more or less sporadic—though censuses of 
the different sections under British rule were taken at irregular intervals. British 
settlement on a substantial scale in the Gulf Provinces and in Ontario dates only 
from the Loyalist movement which followed the American Revolution, at the end 
of which, 7.e., about the year of the Constitutional Act (1791), the population of 
Lower Canada was approximately 163,000, whilst the newly constituted province 
of Upper Canada under Lieutenant-Governor Simcoe numbered perhaps 15,000, 
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and the addition of the maritime colonies brought the total to well over 200,000. 
A decade later Canada began the nineteenth century with a population of probably 
not less than 250,000 or 260,000. Subsequent censuses gave the population of 
the different colonies as follows:—Upper Canada (1824) 150,069, (1840) 432,159; 
Lower Canada (1822) 427,465, (1844) 697,084; New Brunswick (1824) 74,176, 
(1840) 156,162; Nova Scotia (1817) 81,351, (1888) 202,575; Prince Edward Island 
(1822) 24,600, (1841) 47,042.! 


The policy of desultory census-taking was ended in 1847 by an Act of the 
Canadian Legislature creating a “‘ Board of Registration and Statistics”’, with 
instructions ‘‘to collect statistics and adopt measures for disseminating or publishing 
the same’’, and providing also for a decennial census. The first census thereunder 
was taken in 1851, and as similar censuses were taken by New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia in the same year, we have a regular measure of population growth in 
Canada over the past 70 years. The fifties saw a very rapid development, 
especially in Ontario, whilst the sixties showed only less substantial gains. In the 
years following Confederation, there was a spurt, the increase between 1871 and 
1881 (which included several lean years towards the end) being 635,553, or 17-23 
p.c. In neither of the last two decades of the nineteenth century, however, was 
this record equalled, either absolutely or relatively, the gains in each being under 
550,000, or 12 p.c. With the end of the century the population of Canada had 
reached approximately five and a third millons, or twenty times that of 1800. 


Expansion in the Twentieth Century.—It is within the confines of the 
present century that the most spectacular expansion of the Canadian population 
has taken place. The outstanding feature was, of course, the opening to settlement 
of the “ast best West”. The unorganized territories of British North America had 
been ceded to the Dominion soon after Confederation, and the West had been tapped 
and traversed by the Canadian Pacific Railway in the eighties and nineties. But 
though western population was doubled in each of these decades, it was only with the 
launching of a large-scale immigration movement after 1900 that western settlement 
and production became a first-rate economic factor. Simultaneously an almost 
equally striking development occurred in the industrial centres of Eastern Canada, 
which formed the immediate basis for the move upon the West. At the back, of 
course, was the heavy inflow of British and other capital—a total of two and a half 
billions of dollars within a dozen years—which went to finance the large constructive 
undertakings (chiefly railway, municipal and industrial) which characterized the 
movement, and which represented at bottom the traditional policy of England in 
search of cheap and abundant food for her workshop population. The years 1901 
to 1911, in brief, form the decas mirabilis of Canadian expansion. The immigration 
movement just mentioned, which had previously run well under 50,000 per annum, 
rose rapidly to over five times that volume, eventually passing 400,000 in a single 
year. In the ten years 1901 to 1911 it totalled over 1,800,000, and though at least 
a third of these were lost (partly in the return to Europe of labour temporarily 
attracted by the railway and other developments in progress, and partly in the 
never-ceasing and natural ‘“‘drag’’ of the United States upon a virile and less wealthy 
people), it formed the chief factor in the gain of 34 p.c. which the total population of 
Canada registered in that decade, and which was larger than the relative growth of 
any other country during the same period. The movement was continued and 


1A résumé of the results of all the censuses taken in Canada between 1665 and 1861 was published as 
Vol. IV of the Census of 1871. 
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even intensified in the first three years of the second decade of the century, after 
which a recession set in to which the outbreak of war gave a new and wholly unex- 
pected turn. Nevertheless the decade which closed with the census of 1921 again 
showed over 1,800,000 immigrant arrivals in Canada, and though the proportionate 
loss of these was very heavy (probably as much as two-thirds), Canada’s relative 
gain for the decade was again among the largest in the world. 


The Census of 1921.—According to the final results of the 1921 census, the 
total population of the Dominion on June 1, 1921, was 8,788,483, as compared with 
7,206,643 on June 1, 1911, an increase of 1,581,840 or 21-95 p.c.in the decade, as 
compared with 34-17 p.c. during the decade from 1901 to 1911. 


The countries which comprise the British Empire, as also the United States, 
suffered much less in actual loss of life from the war and its consequences than 
the continental countries of Europe. None of them actually declined in popula- 
tion during the period, as many continental European countries did. Their per- 
centage increases, however, were in almost all cases lower than in the previous 
decade. Thus the population of England and Wales increased between 1911 and 
1921 only from 36,070,492 to 37,885,242, or 4-93 p.c., as compared with an 
increase of 10-89 p.c. in the previous decade; Scotland, again, increased only from 
4,760,904 to 4,882,288, or 2-5 p.c., as compared with 6-5 p.c. between 1901 and 
TTL. 


Of the overseas Dominions, New Zealand increased from 1,008,468 to 1,218,270 
or 20-8 p.c., as compared with 30-5 p.c., while the white population of South Africa 
increased from 1,276,242 to 1,522,442 or 19.3 p.c. On the other hand, the Common- 
wealth of Australia, the only Dominion to grow more rapidly in the second decade 
of the twentieth century than in the first, increased from 4,455,005 in 1911 to 
5,436,794 in 1921, or 22-04 p.c. as compared with 18-05 p.c. The population of the 
continental United States increased between 1910 and 1920 from 91,972,266 to 
105,710,620, an increase of 14-9 p.c., as compared with 21 p.c. in the preceding 
decade. 


Considering now the Dominion of Canada itself, it becomes evident from 
Table 1 that in this country, as formerly in the United States, there is a distinct 
movement of population from East to West. In the decade from 1911 to 1921 
there occurred in the four western provinces an increase of population from 1,720,601 
to 2,480,664 or 44-2 p.c., while the five eastern provinces increased from 5,471,023 
to 6,295,189, an increase of 824,166 persons, which, though absolutely larger than 
the figure for the West, constitutes an increase of only 15 p.c. over the 1911 popu- 
lation. The same conclusion may be deduced from Table 2, which shows that 
while in 1871 only 2-96 p.c., and in 1881 only 3-88 p.c. of the population of the 
country dwelt west of the lake of the Woods, the percentage in 1891 was 7-24, in 
1901 12-02, in 1911 24-09, and in 1921 28-37. On the other hand, the three eastern 
Maritime Provinces, which in 1871 contained 20-80 p.c. of the population of the 
Dominion, had in 1881 20-24 p.c., in 1891 18-22 p.c., in 1901 16-64 p.c., in 1911 
13-01 p.c. and in 1921 only 11-38 p.c. of the population. Ontario and Quebec— 
the old pre-Confederation Province of Canada—still remain the chief centre of 
population, their population being in 1921 60-25 p.c. of the total, as compared 
with 76-24 p.c. in 1871, 75-98 p.c. in 1881, 74-54 p.c. in 1891, 71-34 p.c. in 1901 
and 62-90 p.c. in 1911. In other words, the net result of the half century was 
that in 1921 only three-fifths of the population of the Dominion lived in these 
provinces, as compared with more than three-fourths in 1871. 
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In 1881 the ‘“‘centre’’ of population east and west was in the county of Prescott, 
Ontario, not far from Caledonia village. In 1891 it had moved west to the vicinity 
of Ottawa, where it remained in 1901. In 1911 the county of Victoria, Ontario, 
contained the centre, and it was in Parry Sound district, Ontario, in 1921. 


The populations of the several provinces and electoral districts of Canada, as 
these districts existed in 1921, were given on pp. 87-91 of the 1925 Year Book, while 
the 1921 populations of the electoral districts as constituted after the redistribution 
of 1924 will be found at pp. 76-80 of this volume, together with the names of their 
representatives in the sixteenth Parliament. Populations for smaller areas (sub- 
districts, etc.) are given in the great table extending from. p. lls toap 218 of 
Vol. I of the Census of 1921. 


Density of Population.—The density of population in 1921 (¢.e., the number 
- of persons per square mile of the land area as in that year), is shown by provinces 
and for the country as a whole in Table 5. Generally speaking, the density of 
population decreases as one travels westward, but the enormous area of the province 
of Quebec (which, as calculated at that time, included the Labrador coast area, 
subsequently awarded to Newfoundland) reduced the density of its population to 
the low figure cf 3-42. As among the nine provinces, the density of population 
is greatest in Prince Edward Island and least in British Columbia. 


5.—Density of Population in Canada, by Provinces and Territories, 1911 and 1921. 


Provinces. Sak 1921. Provinces. 1911. 1921. 
Prince Edward Island......... 42-91 40-56 || Saskatchewan.............00- 2-02 3-12 
ING VE COUA Gee oa ee ae tican ss 23-37 ZAG SGy: || MANET Laie nen rte tla aeciaiet sists 1-48 2-33 
New Brunswick..............- 12-61 13-90 || British Columbia............ 1-11 1-48 
QUGDECC es ee wee as cle dee atic 2-90 SrA2a Yourkonsd erritoryiec ferns. tenes 0-04 0-02 
QHEBTION  Soetrs te ec creo ome 6-91 8-02 || Northwest Territories........ 0-005 0-006 
MEALEO lice piat cae aia ct fares jo chars. «Ox 1-99 2-63 
Canadassies tak aisles 1-97 2°41 


Elements of Growth.—The former lack of comprehensive and comparable 
vital statistics for the whole of Canada, together with the lack of statistics of emi- 
gration, makes it difficult to determine how far the growth of population since the 
commencement of the twentieth century is due to natural increase and how far to 
immigration. The following estimate (Table 6) may, however, be of interest. 
During the last decade, in addition to some 60,000 Canadians who died overseas 
and nearly 20,000 who took their discharge in the United Kingdom, there were also 
great numbers of residents of Canada—most of them recent immigrants—who 
left Canada to join the forces of the Mother Country and her allies in the Great 
War and did not return. The estimated figure given for emigration in the decade 
1911-1921 may therefore be regarded as of a distinctly abnormal character. 
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6.—Movement of Population, including estimated Naiural Increase, recorded Immi- 
gration and estimated Emigration, for the intercensal periods 1901-1911 and 


1911-1921.- 
Decades and Items. No. 
& 
Decade 1901-1911— 
Population, Census of April lols tencc: cscs c cee cere acters cclesttin «ere aioe timericlern a eater 5,371,315 
Natural.inerease(1901=1911)) estimated hin caick sees. ociyenine dare cites «oats ete ier eit rete oir 853, 566 
Immisration €April 171901; to, May SI19L1) 2. sek aclacr state oma areola arses attests ets area 1,847,651 
TOA. i. 3 3 ao hdiaes Rok cee © ves sua bane olitas tee dial caine eis eins Sheen taereeer 8,072,532 
Populationt@ensussof June! 1e"19 Tie. as ee eee aks oo eve ce teleis Sree eee clear sice Aiea a tat caeeeete 7,206, 643 
Emigration (April 1, 1901, to May 31,1911), estimated sie... oo once. cteract. fone oe ei eer: 865, 889 
Decade 1911-1921— 
Population, Census of June lhl GLU aes Auras © cect titles see cline Ca deisel tes sraeeitertan 7, 206, 643 
INaturalinereases(O1t=10921) sestimated:. 2 4. saeesaie eek orrccenn ce ieee te inertia 1,150, 659 
Immisration (une 1, 1911; to May2sl, LOQU) aerators ct ore icters Cire e ciniclaleteieterarctereteieteter eaten 1,728,921 
otal b.8 es tyes shin. EM Te eredec cde da bs merece Stee GUN calc gS aaIe ATS ARARACIE OREN STE 10, 086, 223 
Population, Censusior June; ilO21s irae. oi Mi es eres cried, chset ae apa stene inks ee haere eeere mente 8, 788, 483 
HmisrationyOune la 901; tomMay.ol,0 921). estimatedecen . acts. + vacce ce acerca 1,297, 7401 
Netigainsn populations O01SVOI1 aes. tet. uueectarsertocrtnn ts sien cielo es sieks ais cole sire ieee arene 1, 835,328 
Neticainanpopula tion el OLISIO2 165 Ate Se pacha icteuestt pico chore e Siectekore ys aie reik « etoeal sdoteie ove rt Ra eI 1,581,840 


1 This figure includes also the 60,000 Canadian lives lost at the front and the soldiers (about 20,000) 
enlisting in the Canadian forces and receiving their discharge in the United Kingdom. 


é 


Annual Estimates of Population.—While the populations in different 
countries are actually counted at decennial or quinquennial censuses, annual 
estimates of populations are required by modern states for many purposes, such as 
the calculation of birth, death and marriage rates, and of per capita figures of pro- 
duction, trade, finance, consumption, etc. In different countries various methods 
of obtaining annual figures of postcensal populations are adopted. For example, 
in countries so far distant from the other civilized countries of the world as Australia 
and New Zealand, it is possible, with good vital statistics and records of the com- 
paratively few arrivals and departures, to obtain the actual population at any 
particular date with approximate accuracy by the simple method of adding births 
and arrivals and subtracting deaths and departures during the period elapsed 
since the census. For Canada, on account of her 4,000 miles of common boundary 
line with the United States, crossed every day by many thousands of people in 
either direction, this method is impracticable; consequently our annual figure of 
population must be an estimate pure and simple. This indeed is the case in almost 
all civilized countries, though their methods of making the estimates vary. 


Thus, the method of arithmetical progression is widely used in the older countries 
of the world, and also in the United States; this method involves the annual addition 
to the population of the country and of particular areas within it of one-fifth or 
one-tenth of the numerical increase in the last quinquennial or decennial inter- 
censal period. ‘This method is not yet applicable to Canada, where immigration is 
still relatively but variably heavy and the growth of population rapid. The method 
of geometrical progression, involving the addition each year to the population of 
a certain percentage of the population at the commencement of that year, is also 
generally inapplicable to Canada, as in only two decades since 1871 has the appli- 
cation of this method given approximately accurate results. 


In making the estimates of Canadian population, the Bureau of Statistics 
has adopted the method of fitting a series of curves to the populations of the different 
provinces, as ascertained at the six decennial censuses since 1871, using the curve 
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which is found on trial to fit the population-history of the province, and adding 
the results for the provinces to obtain the population of the Dominion. 

The estimated population of each province for each year since 1921 is given 
in Table 7. The mathematical formule used in obtaining the estimate for each 
province, may be obtained on application to the Dominion Statistician. These 
formulz are merely general expressions of long trends of past growth in each 
province and estimates based upon them are reliable only to the extent that these 
trends continue uniformly into the future. In such a table of normal growth, good 
years are not credited with their full addition to the population, while bad years 
receive more credit than is their due. Nevertheless, the table is believed to represent 
approximately the broad facts of the situation. 


e 


7.—Census Population of Canada, by Provinces, as at June 1, 1921, with Estimated 
Populations as at June 1, 1923-1929'. 


Census Estimated Populations. 
Provinces. population | ——--—---—------ 
1921. 1923: 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 

fT DS atari hee 88,615 88, 020 87,700 87,300 87,000 86, 700 86, 400 86,100 
Nova Scotia....... 523 , 837 530,000 533 , 600 536, 900 540,000 543 , 000 547,000 550,400 
New Brunswick... 387,876 395,500 399, 400 403 , 3800 407, 200 411,000 415,000 419,300 
Quebecwiye a sesss 2,361,199] 2,439,000} 2,480,000} 2,520,000} 2,561,800] 2,604,000] 2,647,000} 2,690,400 
Ontarion 6 tea: 2,933,662} 3,019,000} 3,062,000} 3,103,000} 3,145, 600} 3,187,000} 3,229,000} 3,271,300 
Manito balan iscsi 610,118 621, 200 626, 800 632,400}  639,0562 647,000 655, 000 663 , 200 
Saskatchewan..... 757,510 783, 700 796, 800 809,900}  820,7382 836, 000 851,000 866, 700 
Alberta stint scares 588 , 454 595, 900 599, 600 603,300)  607,5992 617,000 631,900 646,000 
British Columbia.. 524, 582 544, 000 553, 000 560, 500 568, 400 575, 000 583 , 000 591,000 
RIOR «caged eet 4,157 3, 600 3,550 3,500 3,450 3,470 3,500 3,000 
ING WEEE oes oe Hae 7,988 8,320 8,490 8, 600 8,850 9,050 9,200 9,400 

Canada....... 8, 788,483] 9,028,240) 9,150,940) 9,268,700) 9,389,693) 9,519,220) 9,658,000) 9,796,800 


1 For estimated population of Canada in each year back to 1867, see Table 6 in Chapter X XI. 
2 Figures of the quinquennial census of the Prairie Provinces, 1926. 


Section 2.—Sex Distribution. 


Throughout the older countries of the world there is usually found an excess 
of female over male population, partially due in most of these countries to the 
taking of the census on a de facto instead of, as in Canada, on a de jure basis. The 
causes of this excess of female population are:—(1) the normally higher rate of 
mortality among males; (2) the greater number of males who travel; (3) the effects 
of war; (4) the employment of males in the army, navy, and merchant marine; and 
(5) the preponderance of males among emigrants. In the newer countries of the 
world, however, the last of these causes results in a general excess of male over 
female population. 

In Canada there has been such an excess of male population from the com- 
mencement of its history, the first census-of 1665 showing 2,034 males to only 
1,181 females. As the colony increased in numbers the disproportion between 
the sexes decreased, more especially since the French-Canadian population after 
about 1680 was not reinforced by immigration from the old world. In 1784, when 
the English-speaking immigration to Canada for purposes of settlement was com- 
mencing, there were 54,064 males and 50,759 females in the country. At the 
middle of the nineteenth century there were 449,967 males to 440,294 females in 

| Lower Canada, and 499,067 males to 452,937 females in the more newly-settled 
| 94562—73 
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Upper Canada, and since Confederation the same phenomenon of a considerable 
excess of males has occurred throughout the growing Northwest. The great immi- 
gration of the first decade of the present century resulted in raising what is called 
the ‘“‘masculinity” of the Canadian population (7.e., the excess of males over females 
per 100 of population) to the highest point in recent history, viz., 6-07 in 1911. 
The Great War, however, both checked immigration and took some 60,000 young 
Canadian male lives as its toll, with the result that at the census of 1921 the mas- 
culinity of our population was only 3 p.c.—515 males to 485 females per 1,000 of 
population. Thus masculinity in the country as a whole and also in all the provinces 
except Prince Edward Island has been on the decline since 1911. In Table 8 stat- 
istics are presented showing the number of males and females in each of the provinces 
and territories at each census since 1871. A table on p. 97 of the 1929 Year Book 
showed the proportion of the sexes and excess of males per 1,000 of population 
at each of these censuses, while another table on the same page showed the position 
of Canada among the other countries of the world in this respect. A detailed 
treatment of the sex distribution of the population will be found on pp. 245-342 
of Vol. I of the Census of 1921. 


8.—Sex Distribution of the People of Canada, by Provinces, 1871-1921. 


1871. | 1881. ~ 1891. 


Provinces. ss | | 
Male. Female. Male. Female. Male. Female. 

Prince Edward Island....... 47,121 46, 900 54,729 54,162 54, 881 54,197 
INOvalacotianesstouids ete: 193, 792 194,008 220,538 220,034 227,093 223,303 
New Brunswick............. 145, 888 139, 706 164,119 157,114 163,739 157,524 
Quebec h,7. sae eet Poe ee 596,041 595,475 678,175 680, 852 744,141 744,394 
Ontariozio, secteteicseat sean 828,590 792,261 978,554 948 , 368 1,069,487 1,044,834 
Manitobayscecs ht eee 12, 864 12,364 35,123 Oialou 84,342 68, 164 

Saskatchewan............... - - - - - - 

IAI DEEL Se coe te orcas tees - - - - - - 
British Columbia........... 20, 694 15,553 29,503 19, 956 63, 003 35,170 

Noukonwlerritory. acess. ee - - - - - - 
Northwest Territories....... 24,274 23,726 28,113 28,333 Howes 45,182 
Dotalicesc.c ee ee 1,869,264 | 1,819,993 | 2,188,854 | 2,135,956 | 2,460,471 25372, 268 

1901. 1911. 1921. 
Provinces. a | | 
Male. Female. Male. Female. Male. Female. 

Prince Edward Island....... 51,959 51,300 47,069 46, 659 44,887 43,728 
INGVa IS COLiatt ren senrueae 233, 642 225, 932 251,019 241,319 266,472 257,365 
New Brunswick............. 168, 639 162,481 179,867 172,022 197,351 190,525 
QueDe Cas rete ee ers laces hues ote 824,454 824,444 1,012,815 992,961 1,180,028 PAS ies 
Ontario: Meenes. cee oon 1,096, 640 1,086,307 1,301,272 1,226,020 1,481,890 1,451,772 
Manitoba k secre tar foc steee 138,504 116, 707 252,954 208, 440 320, 567 289,551 
Saskatchewan............... 49,431 41,848 291, 730 200, 702 413,700 343,810 
Al bertasy, caer ob tec tees 41,019 32,003 223,792 150,503 324,208 264, 246 
British Columbias....a.00.. 114, 160 64,497 251,619 140,861 293 , 409 231,173 
Yukon Pertony ss. syeeces 23 , 084 4,185 6,508 2,004 2,819 1,338 
Northwest Territories...... 10,176 9,953 3,350 Shy La! 4,129 3,859 

Royal Canadian Navy...... - - - - 485 - 
Total cow: cone eens 2,201,208 | 2,619,607 | 3,821,995 | 3,384,648 | 4,529,945 4,258,538 


Section 3.—Conjugal Condition. 


In Table 9 are given in summary form, together with percentages, the statistics 
of the conjugal condition of the population of 15 years old and over, as single, 
married, widowed, divorced, legally separated and not given, for the six censuses 
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since 1871. Especially notable is the larger percentage of married in the more re- 
cent years. This is mainly attributable to the larger percentage of adults to total 
population in our own time. Noteworthy also is the larger percentage of divorced 
in recent years, though it should be remembered that the 1921 figures include also 
the legally separated. The reader should also consult p. 147 of this volume for 
the number of divorces granted in each year since 1900. 

The conjugal condition of the 1921 population was shown by provinces on p. 99 
of the 1929 Year Book. A table showing in detail the conjugal condition of the 
population in 1921, by quinquennial age-groups from age 15 and upwards, will be 
found on pp. 99-100 of the 1924 Year Book. (See also detailed tables on pp. 
113-233 of Vol. II of the Census of 1921.) 


9.—Conjugal Condition of the Population 15 Years and over, by Numbers and 
Percentages, as shown by the Censuses of 1871, 1881, 1891, 1901, 1911 and 1921. 


Legally Not 


Sex. Single. Married. | Widowed. | Divorced. ab Given Total 

‘ No No No No. No No No 
18711— 

IMBIO a Scheie ere ote. = 1,183, 787 543 , 037. 37,487 - - - 1,764, 311 

Memalo.iacss.. ass « 1,099,216 542,339 79,895 - - - 1,721,450 
1881— 

Male es eee ees ceccres 1,447,415 690,544 50, 895 i - Sime 2, 188, 854 

Pemalery cs. css ses 1,336,981 689, 540 109,485 - - - 2,135,956 
1891— 

MWaAloree seme: ayes 1,601,541 796,153 62,777 - - - 2,460,471 

Hemalenc ysis) scale 1,451,851 791,902 129,015 - = - 2,372, 768 
1901— . 

Male ues sates sae 1,748,582 928,952 73,837 337 - - 2,751,708 

Hemaless aie dis. ests 1,564,011 904,091 151,181 324 = = 2,619,607 
1911— 

Malenices dite sites 2,369,766 | 1,331,853 89, 154 839 1,286 29,097 3,821,995 

Momal@ers carscetee.: 1,941,886 | 1,251,468 179, 656 691 1,584 9,363 3,384, 648 
1921— 

ial: F8oh ot faleaela ss 2,698, 754 1,698,395 119, 708 3,670 2 9,418 4,529,945 

Hemalose. beicwn soc 2,378,844 1,631, 761 236,522 3,731 2 7,680 4,258,538 
18711— y p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 

Malet. aoa. 6s see 67-10 30-78 2-12 - - — 100-00 

Pemalos case. dass 63-85 31-51 4-64 - - - 100-00 
1881— 

Wale Pave se ca ctoe «0s 66-12 31-55 2-33 - - = 100-00 

CINIAIG’E cose seas: 62-59 32-28 5-13 - - 100-00 
1891— 

Misile state toch. <. 65-09 32-36 2-55 = - - 100-00 

Her NEES Ae 61-18 33-38 5-44 - - - 100-00 
1901— 

VNU Sere eeters Sorts «scale 63-55 33-76 2-68 01 - - 100-00 

Female... ....356% 59-71 34-51 5-77 “01 |: = - 100,00 
1911— 

TAS: Peete Settee 62-01 34-85 2-33 02 03 -76 100-00 

Female............ 57-37 . 86:97 5-31 -02 -05 28 100,00 
1921— 

Male....... 4 dicts 59-58 37-49 2-64 08 2 -21 100-00 

MIO TIDE LO iors so wicle o's 0,» ; 55-86 38-32 §-55 -09 a -18 100-00 


1 The figures for 1871 are for the four original provinces of Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia only. 2 Legally separated included with divorced. 
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Section 4.—Dwellings and Family Households.'! 


In 1921 the number of occupied dwellings in Canada, exclusive of the Yukon 
and Northwest Territories, for which statistics are not available, was 1,764,129, 
and the number of families 1,897,227, as compared with 1,408,689 dwellings and 
1,482,980 families in the same area in 1911, and 1,018,015 dwellings and 1,058,386 
families in 1901. 


The average number of persons per dwelling in 1921, as respects the 8,775,853 
persons in the nine provinces, was 4:97, as against 5-11 im 1911, 5-23 in 1901, 5-53 
in 1891, 5-76 in 1881 and 6-08 in 1871; this would imply that the Canadian people 
are not less adequately housed than in the past. The average number of persons 
per family was 4-63 in 1921, as against 4-85 in 1911, 5-03 in 1901, 5-26 in 1891, 
5-33 in 1881, and 5-60 in 1871, indicating a continuous decline since 1871 in the 
average number of persons constituting a household. For details see Table 13 on 
p. 100 of the 1929 Year Book. 


In 1921 the urban families numbered 958,371 in 843,588 dwellings, or 1-14 
families per dwelling. The number of persons per dwelling was 5-16 and the 
number of persons per family 4-54. i 


In the rural districts the number of families was 938,856 in 920,541 dwellings, 
or 1-02 families per dwelling. The number of persons per family was 4-71 and 
the number of persons per dwelling 4-81. | For more detailed information, see 
Vol. III of the Census of 1921. 


Material of Construction of Dwellings.—Statistics regarding the material 
of construction of Canadian dwellings, as given in a table on p. 114 of the 1927-28 
Year Book, show that the enormous quantity of wood available in Canada has made 
wooden houses the predominant. type of dwelling, though their percentage to the 
total has declined from 80-16 in 1891 to 72-92 in 1921. Their number, however, 
has increased from 686,614 in 1891 to 1,286,396 in 1921. Brick houses have increased 
from 131,421 in 1891 to 383,032 in 1921, or from 15-34 to 21-71 p.c., while stone 
houses have declined from 3-01 p.c. to 1-83 p.c. of the total during the thirty-year 
period. Concrete houses increased from 4,518 in 1911 to 11,163 in 1921 or from 
0:32 to 0-63 p.c. 


Tenure of Homes.—Of the 1,764,129 dwellings enumerated at the census of 
1921, 35,095 were apartment houses, and 76,471 were rows or terraces. Thus these 
1,764,129 dwellings provided 2,001,512 homes, 977,776 of which were rural and 
1,023,736 urban. Of the former, 767,581, or 78-5 p.c., were occupied by owners; 
of the latter, 471,569, or 46-06 p.c., were occupied by owners. For details, see 
table on p. 115 of the 1927-28 Year Book. 


1 Dwe.tmncs.—A dwelling for census purposes is a place in which one or more persons regularly sleep - 
It need not be a house in the usual sense of the word, but may be a hotel, boarding house, institution, or 
the like. A boat, a tent, a railway car, or a room in a factory or office building, although occupied by only 
one person, is counted as a dwelling house. On the other hand, an entire apartment house, containing many 
families, constitutes only one dwelling. 


Faminies.—The term “‘family’’ as used in the census, signifies a group of persons, whether related by 
blood or not, who live together as one household, usually sharing the same table. One person living 
alone is counted as a family. Thus, a clerk in a store who regularly sleeps there is returned as a family 
and the store as his dwelling. On the other hand, all the occupants and employees of a hotel or lodging 
house, if that is their regular abode, and all the inmates of an institution, whether a hospital, poor house, 
insane asylum, prison, school of learning, home for the aged, etc., are treated as constituting a single family. 
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Section 5.—Age Distribution.! 


The same causes which in the past have rendered the sex distribution of popu- 
lation in Canada somewhat unusual have also affected its age distribution. In the 
first stages of the settlement of a new colony, men in the prime of life constitute 
the bulk of the population, and women and children are conspicuous by their 
absence, so that there is a disproportionately large male population between the 
ages of 20 and 50, together with a low birth rate. Later on in the settlement of 
a new country where there is land and food for all and where the early dispropor- 
tion of the sexes has been overcome, there is a very high rate of natural increase 
and an extraordinarily large proportion of children among the population. Thus 
in 1871 (see Takle 10) no fewer than 287 out of every 1,000 of the population of 
Canada were children under 10 years of age, and over half the total population 
(526-76 out of every 1,000) were under 20 years of age. But with the growing 
urbanization of population, the average age at marriage increased and children 
came to be regarded as a liability rather than an asset. Thus in 1911, out of 
every 1,000 of the population, only 231-83 were under 10 years of age and 423-42 
under 20 years of age. In 1921, however, 239-68 per 1,000 of the population were 
under 10 years of age and 434-82 per 1,000 under 20 years, the increase since 1911 
being probably attributable to the decline in the proportion of adult immigrants to 
the total population. 

Again, the change in the age distribution of the population of Canada since 
1871 may be illustrated as follows:—taking the Canadian who in 1921 was at the 
median age (t.e., had exactly as many of the population younger than he as were 
older than he), we find that, as nearly as can be estimated, this Canadian in 1921 
was 23-94 years of age. Taking the males alone, their median age in 1921 was 
24-73 years, while the median age for females was 23-17 years. Now, taking the 
population of the four original provinces as taken at the census of 1871, and securing 
its median age as nearly as can be estimated, we find that that age was for the 
total population, 18-80 years, for the male population 18-78 years, and for the 
female population 18-82 years. Thus the Canadian of median age, with exactly 
as many people younger as there were older, was 5-14 years older in 1921 than in 
1871—a fact mainly attributable to the smaller proportion of children in the popu- 
lation in the more recent year, but partly to the longer average period of life. The 
median age in Ontario in 1921 was 26-76 years, while the median age in Quebec 
was only 20-79 years, a difference of nearly six years between these two provinces. 
(See Table 11 for the varying age distribution of the population of different prov- 
inces.) A table showing by sex the age distribution of the population at the census of 
1881 and subsequent censuses was published on pp. 101-102 of the 1925 Year Book. 


10.—Proportion per 1,000 of the Population by Age-Periods, 1871-1921. 


Age-Periods. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 

RIGGED SCAT ro ccscscscces es: 30-567 28-019 24-922 24-497 |° 25-734 23 +859 
Be A VORTEC cesses cece 115-649 108-508 99-963 95-211 97-413 96-486 
ME fecal ON siti. Ss 140-691 128-251 121-242 114-663 108-685 119-334 
Sci ald bad sa Ae 239-854 227-404 219-712 210-906 191-585 195-138 
Ae a Sates Sec woe ss 171-436 175-957 178-080 173-550 189-335 159-041 
eM UY Se wictw yes toc eo + « 111-404 113-099 122-079 129-259 141-938 146-246 
COAG dnp acigs test ee es kts 79-995 83-817 88-441 98-494 100-071 109-480 
ela Sd 53 vids 54-788 58-086 62-360 67-886 69-121 73-080 
GO MnarOVerlers ccc; ose. es 55-128 63 - 269 70-141 76-396 71-027 74-915 
PRU BIVOU Sesh es Shek. Ss ass 0-487 13-589 13-059 9-137 5-090 2-421 


1¥or more detailed information on age distribution, see pp. 1-111 of Vol. II of the Census of 192i, 
published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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11.—Proportion per 1,00¢ of the Population by Age-Periods, by Provinces, 1921, 
with Averages for 1921 and 1911. 


: 0-9 10-19 20-44 45-69 70 years Age not 
Provinces. years. years. years. years. and over. given. 
Prince Edward Island,...... 218-83 204-31 312-33 203-79 60-24 0-50 
ING Va SCOLIAS Re nese cireters 229-58 208-32 331-50 182-53 47-26 0-81 
New Brunswick............. 247-07 213-41 327-19 172-58 38°53 1-22 
QUBIDEC doled otic da tw sone es 264-22 219-26 835-09 150-52 27-08 3-83 
Ontario’ ee ee a: 207-66 180-66 377-44 197-82 34-87 1-55 
Manitoba inden thiseeees AAW 258-99 197-44 379-89 145-82 16-87 0-99 
Saskatchewan............... 289-93 190-67 382-89 123-82 11-65 1-04 
A Ibertasts taney Bein Oe. 262-36 183-38 400-39 141-18 11-70 0-99 
British Columbia........... 198-31 158-07 424-57 198-89 18-42 1-74 
Average for Canada, 19211. . 209-68 195-14 365-27 169-38 28-11 2-42 
Average for Canada, 1911!.. 231-83 191-59 385-39 158-03 28-12 5-09 


_ _} Thestatistics for the Yukon and the Northwest Territories are not given in the table, but are included 
in the averages for Canada. 


Section 6.—Nationality and Citizenship.’ 


At the last three decennial censuses of 1901, 1911 and 1921 inquiry was made 
into the nationality of the population. The relevant instructions to enumerators 
at the 1921 census were as follows:— | 

“Tt is proper to use ‘Canadian’ as descriptive of every person whose home is in the country 
and who has acquired rights of citizenship in it. A person who was born in the United States, 
or France, or Germany or other foreign country, but whose home is in Canada and who is a 
naturalized citizen, should be entered as ‘Canadian’; so also should a person born in the United 
Kingdom or any of its colonies whose residence in Canada is not merely temporary. An alien 


person will be classed by nationality or citizenship according to the country of birth, or the 
country to which he or she professes to owe allegiance. 


‘‘A married woman is to be reported as of the same citizenship as her husband. 


*“‘A foreign-born child under 21 years of age is to be reported:as of the same citizenship as the 
parents’’. 


The fact that foreign-born persons who have been in Canada less than five 
years (the length of residence required to obtain naturalization) are reported as 
“Canadian citizens’ is in virtue of the operation of the Naturalization Act of 1914, 
which provides that the following persons shall be deemed to be British subjects:— 


(a) ‘‘Any person born within His Majesty’s dominions and allegiance; and 


(b) ‘“‘Any person born out of His Majesty’s dominions, whose father was a British subject 
at the time of that person’s birth and either was born within His Majesty’s allegiance or was a 
person to whom a certificate of naturalization had been granted; and 


(c) ‘‘Any person born on board a British ship whether in foreign territorial waters or not’’. 


Provided (1) ‘‘that the child of a British subject, whether that child was born before or after 
the passing of this Act, shall be deemed to have been born within His Majesty’s allegiance if 
born in a place where by treaty, capitulation, grant, usage, sufferance, or other lawful means, 
His Majesty exercises jurisdiction over British subjects’. 


(2) ‘‘The wife of a British subject shall be deemed to be a British subject’. 
(8) ‘‘A woman, who, having been analien, has by or in consequence of her marriage become a 


British subject, shall not, by reason only of the death of her husband or the dissolution of her 
marriage, cease to be a British subject’. - 


2 For more detailed information regarding the citizenship of the foreign-born population, see pp. 421-490 
of Vol. II of the Census of 1921, published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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The approximate number of Canadian nationals in 1921 is given by provinces 
and by birthplaces in Table 12, where it is assumed that all Canadian-born per- 
sons are Canadian nationals, also all British-born persons domiciled in Canada and 
thus recorded in the census. Doubtless there were domiciled in Canada at the date 
of the census certain Canadian-born people who had at some time or other given 
up their original Canadian citizenship and had not resumed it either because of 
personal preference or because they had not been resident in this country the 
necessary period of five years required for repatriation. Again, certain of our 
British-born people domiciled in Canada were not Canadian citizens, either because 
they had been naturalized in some foreign country and had not given up such 
allegiance or because they had not been resident in Canada for the one year, 
required to vote at elections or the five-year period required by the Immigration 
Act.1 Thus Table 12 somewhat overstates the ne of Canadian citizens 
domiciled in Canada. 


On the other hand, many Canadian citizens are residents of other countries, 
the largest number being in the United States, where the census taken on Jan. 1, 
1920, showed that out of 1,117,778 white persons of Canadian birth reported as 
residents of the United States at the date of the census, 607,303 were naturalized 
citizens and 72,714 had taken out their first papers, while 345,557 were, from the 
point of view of the United States, aliens and therefore, from our point of view, 
presumably Canadian citizens, and the citizenship of 92,304 was not ascertained. 
Thus a very considerable number of Canadian citizens were domiciled outside of 
Canada in 1920. 


“Canadians” by nationality, inclusive of the comparatively rare exceptions 
referred to above, and exclusive of Canadians resident in countries other than 
Canada, numbered altogether in 1921 8,412,383, including 6,832,747 Canadian- 
born, 1,065,454 resident British-born and 514,182 naturalized foreign-born, of whom 
237,994 had been born in the United States. 


by Provinces and Birthplaces, 1921. 


Naturalized. 
. Cand aad AEE hierar en 
. anadian- ritish- orn in 
% Rroyinces: born. born. U.S. Other Total. 
born. Foreign 
Countries. 
Pea OreRUBIOUIC Seieects 6 Soak cena se oes shire co 86, 250 1,074 999 51 88,374 
INOW ESCO LIAS Reed ene ee wee seeds chet 480,332 29,519 5,556 2,212 517,619 
INOM ARIA TAGE osc ccd er yaieitehs ciasc0iae 366, 418 10,709 6,043 1,176 384,346 
CONEDEC eee eer ens woe mere scale e es 2,172,623 89, 864 29,940 23,870 2,316, 297 
ONL ATO PAS CE Ricks Lee he each 6 2,291,979 459,577 41,542 42,385 2,835, 933 
UVEEITUGE NEU et eae tials so si cvershatecetetetaie ce sieaie , 746 113,114 11,928 58,140 570, 928 
AS KACO NEW AI Eats eh oh th ok es Dee e ces oe 457, 833 100,355 60, 428 80,851 699 , 467 
BASS OT EA ie A OPE ihc Bt Leonitraccra th ie eee oe eit ae 315,090 99,392 61,357 46,359 522,198 
Britt COLUM aes 6. cocticc cet Aner ee os 264,046 160,752 19,905 20,528 465,231 
BESTA RN ASE cr Tetwel ests. sya lelalorelt ctetacntetnbats: sas 2,600 572 247 98 3,517 
IN AIW ee Berritories 119s). .6)<i3 cian be ee hens 7,781 93 46 68 7,988 
Royal Canadian Navy.......0ses0 es scsee. 9 433 3 - 485 
TOURS oon sac ccc. ce emeee 6,832,747 | 1 "965,454 237,994 276,188 8, 412,383 


1 Out of 1,065,454 British-born residents of Canada on June 1, 1921, 90,056 immigrants had arrived since 
Jan. 1, 1920, most of whom would presumably not have been residents of ‘Canada for the one year required 
by ie Dominion feneetion Act. Further, a total of 177,920 British-born immigrants had entered the 
country since Jan. 1 , 1915, and most of these would not have been five years in the country and would not 
be considered as ‘Canadian citizens’’ under the definition of section 2 of the Immigration Act. 
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The Progress of Naturalization.—The foreign-born residents of Canada 
numbered 890,282 in 1921, as compared with 752,732 in 1911 and 278,449 in 1901; 
among these the naturalized numbered 514,182 in 1921, 344,557 in 1911 and 153,908 
in 1901, or 57-75 p.c., 45-77 p.c. and 55-27 p.c. respectively. Alien residents in 
Canada showed a rather remarkable absolute decline from 408,175 in 1911 to 
376,100 in 1921, or from 5-66 p.e. to 4-28 p.c. of the total population. The largest 
single group of aliens, United States-born aliens, declined from 151,372 in 1911 to 
136,030 in 1921, though the total of U.S.-born persons in Canada increased from 
303,680 to 374,024. The percentage of naturalized to total U.S.-born, therefore, 
rose from 50-15 p.c. to 63.63 p.c., and it may be added that, as is shown in Table 
13, the percentage of naturalized to total foreign-born was greater in 1921 than in 
1911 among those born in each foreign country except China, in which case it 
declined from 9-52 to 4-78. 


13.—Naturalized Persons among the Foreign-born Residents of Canada, by Countries 
of Birth, Numbers and Percentages, 1901, 1911 and 1921. 


1901. 1911. 1921. 
Countries of Birth. Naturalized. 4 Naturalized. Naturalized. 
Total. |—————-————_ Total. | -——-——————_ Total. | -—--——————- 
No. p.c. No. p.c. No. p.c. 

Austria-Hungary.......... 28,407} 9,320}  32-81]/ 121,430] 60,949}  50-19)| 127,292) 76,055} 59-75 
iBeloiuin..ooee wee eels oe 2,280) 1,296] 56-84) 7,975} 3,265) 40-94) 13,276} 5,586) 42-08 
Ching. aed ne een uote 17,043 668 3°92)| 27,083 2,578 9-52)! 36,924 1,766 4-78 
Deninarkenes meee urn 207d 2,301 62-70]| 4,937] 2,359]  47-78)) 7,192) 4,052) 56-34 
Wrance weap cect 7,944) 4,975} 62-63!) 17,619} 8,911) 50-58) 19,249] 10,617) 55-16 
Germany2-o) ie eee 27,300) 20,883] 76-49]! 39,577) 23,288] 58-83] 35,025} 21,630) 61-76 
GreecePyes ade eee 213 95 44-60 2,640 476 18-03 3,769 1,105 29-32 
Holland. scree 385 198 51-43 3,808 1,128 29-62 5,828 2,820 48-39 
Teeland eae yee case ere 6,057] 4,013} 66-25) 7,109} 5,864) 82-49) 6,776) 5,850) 86-36 
Ttalycs eee ee eee 6,854 1,692 24-69] 34,739 6,900 19-86) 35,531} 10,739 30-22 
APAN we eee ee 4,674 1,062 22-72 8,425 1,898 22-53]| 11,650 3,902 33°49 
Norway and Sweden...... 10, 256 6,094 59-42])| 49,194) 21,891 44-50]| 50,827| 35,249 69-35 
Roumania and Bulgaria... 1,066 378} 35-46) 9,657] 38,755) 38-88] 238,784) 14,010) 58-91 
TRUISSIS 20 Ge eee eee 31,231} 11,394 36-48] 100,971] 43,887 43 -46)| 110,814) 68,039 61-40 
Turkey and Syria......... 1,579 481 30-46 4,768 1,889 39-62 4,280 2,452 57-29 
WnitedsStatesencsee cee: 127,899] 87,049] 68-06) 303,680} 152,308)  50-15]| 374,024] 237,994] 63-63 
Other’ @ountriess...2:. 40: < 3,186 3,009 94-44 9,120 3,216 35-26]} 24,041] 12,314 51-22 
Motale wesc 278,449) 153,908} 55-27|| 752,732) 344,557| 45-77]| 890,282] 514,182) 57-75 


Naturalized Population of Voting Age.—Among the 514,182 naturalized 
foreign-born persons in 1921, there were 111,099 under 21 years of age, naturalized 
as a result of the provisions of the Naturalization Act in regard to minors—children 
who were born in the homeland to parents who since immigration have become 
naturalized Canadians, or who were born to British nationals in a foreign country. 
The wives of British or Canadian nationals, whether over or under 21 years of age, 
were also reported as naturalized, in accordance with the law. 


Deducting the 111,099 from the total of 514,182, there remain 403,083 natural- 
ized persons of voting age. These voters constituted in 1921 8-4 p.c. of the total 
possible voters throughout the Dominion. In Saskatchewan these naturalized 
voters numbered 29 p.c. of the total, in Alberta 27 p.c., in Manitoba 19 p.c., in 
British Columbia 10 p.c., in Ontario less than 4 p.c., in Quebec about 3 p.c., and in 
the Maritime Provinces a little over 2 p.c. 
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14.—Total Foreign-born and Naturalized Foreign-born Population of 21 years and 
over, with Percentage of Naturalized to Total, by Sex and Provinces, 1921. 


Males. Females. Both Sexes. 
Provinces. Voters. Voters. Voters. 
Total. |_——+—————_|| Total. |__| Total. 
Oo. p.c No. p.c fo) p.c 

Prince Edward Island..... 220 137| 62-27 251 224) 89-24 471 361] 76-65 
INOVa Scotian ear ta. c. 5,567} 2,299) 41-30) 4,028) 2,597) 64-47] 9,595] 4,896] 51-03 
New Brunswick........... 3,506} 1,730) 49-34) 3,354) 2,620! 78-12] 6,860] 4,350] 63-41 
QUeDOG ser ameeaiosioesicss:- 40,935} 18,368]  44-87|| 34,194) 20,551 60-10)| 75,129) 38,919] 51-80 
AOA TTOMer eleinles cise eiscss« 86,414} 31,411) 36-35) 58,218) 34,069} 58-52] 144,632] 65,480) 45-27 
MWanitobarr ts sh oneness <3 50,851} 31,976} 62-88] 39,074; 27,715} 70-93] 89,925) 59,691] 66-38 
Saskatchewan......4...... 90,298} 62,691) 69-43!) 61,984) 48,023} 77-48] 152,282) 110,714) 72-70 
PLD OL Uae eee vena siais dors ccd 80,317} 48,270} 60-10) 51,655) 36,424)  70-51)| 131,972] 84,694) 64-18 
British Columbia......... 61,063) 18,570} 80-41]| 24,645} 14,970) 60-74] 85,708) 33,540) 39-13 
PYUKOR Rene reas. Gr. ese 726 202} 27-82 221 123} 55-66 947 320|) 84-32 
Northwest Territories.... 96 — 96) ~=100-00 16 16) 100-00 112 112} 100-00 

Totals a css bees 419,994) 215,751!) 51-37! 277,640) 187,332) 67-47] 697,6341| 403,083!) 57-78 


1 Including one person belonging to the Canadian Navy. 


Naturalization by Year of Immigration.—Comparative details as to the 
year of immigration and as to the naturalization of the foreign-born residents of 
Canada in 1921 were given by countries of birth in a table on pp. 117-118 of the 
1925 Year Book, roughly indicating the respective willingness of our immigrants 
born in different foreign countries to assume the duties of Canadian citizenship 
and therefore showing their comparative rate of assimilation. Those born in 
Iceland had the highest percentage, 86-36 p.c. of them being Canadian citizens at 
the date of the census. Hungarian-born came next with 73-32 p.c. and Norwegian- 
born third with 71-65 p.c. The numerically largest group, the United States-born, 
showed a percentage of naturalization of 63-63. 


The above method of ascertaining the assimilability of the foreign-born is, 
however, a rather crude one, inasmuch as it takes no account of the relative length 
of residence of those born in the various countries. Thus, for example, compara- 
tively few Icelanders have come to Canada since 1910, while immigration from Italy 
was comparatively active between 1919 and 1921—such immigrants having at the 
date of the census had no opportunity of changing their allegiance on account of the 
five years’ residence required. If we consider the large group of immigrants who 
arrived in Canada between 1900 and 1910 as supplying the means of a better test, 
we find that out of the 356,030 immigrants of this period who were in Canada at the 
date of the census 257,767 or 72-40 p.c. were naturalized. Icelanders led with 86-86 
p.c. naturalized, followed by Norwegians with 84-82, Hungarians with 83-94, United 
States-born with 80-85, Danes with 79-80 and Swedes with 79-00 p.c. 


Naturalization of United States-born.—It may be added that the per- 
centage of naturalization of U.S.-born is higher than that of ‘all foreign-born” 
and of European foreign-born in each of the groupings by years of immigration. 
The explanation of this is doubtless to be found in the fact that among the 374,024 
U.8.-born persons resident in Canada at the date of the census, no fewer than 205,189 
were of British stock and 50,630 of French, mainly French-Canadian stock; summary 
figures on the naturalization of the U.S.-born were given on p. 106 of the 1929 Year 
Book, while more detailed statistics on this subject will be found in Table 71 on 
p. 474 of Vol. II of the Census of 1921. 
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Native-born Canadians of Native Parentage.—The information secured at 
the census of 1921 has enabled a special compilation to be made of third-generation 
Canadians, t.e., of Canadian-born persons both of whose parents were also born in 
Canada, and who therefore come into the category described in the United States 
as ‘native-born of native parents’’. Of such Canadians there were no fewer than 
4,857,523 in 1921, of whom 1,991,276 were residents of the Province of Quebec, 
and 1,451,544 of Ontario. The Maritime Provinces also show a high percentage of 
Canadian-born of Canadian parents. Figures are given by provinces on p. 107 of 
the 1929 Year Book, while much more detailed information on this subject may be 
found at pages 256-293 of Volume II of the Census of 1921. 


Section 7.—Birthplaces.! 


The nativity of the population of Canada, as at each of the six censuses since 
Confederation, is shown by Canadian-born, British-born, United States-born and 
other foreign-born in Table 15. The table shows that in 1871 97-28 p.c. of the 
population were born under the British flag, while half a century later the percentage’ 
had declined to 89-87. Among these, the Canadian-born population was at its 
maximum percentage in 1901, with 86-98 p.c. of the total, while in 1921 that - 
percentage was at its minimum, 77-75. As a consequence of the large immigration 
from the United Kingdom in the first two decades of the century, the British-born 
population has increased from 7-84 p.c. in 1901 to 12-12 p.c. in 1921. 

The foreign-born population has been divided into United States-born and 
other foreign-born. Worthy of note is the fairly steady increase of the United 
States-born population from 1-85 p.c. in 1871 to 4-25 p.c. in 1921. Other foreign- 
born increased from 0-87 p.c. in 1871 to 6-23 p.c. in 1911, but declined slightly 
to 5-88 p.c. of the total population in 1921, in spite of a numerical increase from 
449,052 to 516,258. 


15.—Birthplaces of the Population of Canada, according to the Censuses of 1871-1921. 


Foreign-born. Percentages of Total Population. 
: Other Total . Foreign-born. 
Years. Canadian- British- Born _ Born Popula- : Other = |———_- 
born. in in other : Canadian- re z 
born. é : tion. British- | United Other 
United | Foreign born. Dain Stati: ehcioreran. 
States. |Countries. 4 wan 5 Rea 
No No No No. No p.c p.c p.c p 
18712....] 2,894,186} 496,477 64,447 30,651] 3,485, 761 83-04 14-24 1-85 0-87 
1881....} 3,721,826 478,615 Ul, (58 46,616] 4,324,810 86-06 11-07 1-79 1-08 
1891....| 4,189,368} 490,573 80,915 72,383] 4,833,239 86-68 10-15 1-67 1-50 
1901....] 4,671,815} 421,051) 127,899} 150,550} 5,371,315 86-98 7°84 2-38 2-80 
1911....} 5,619, 682 834, 229 303, 680 449,052) 7,206, 643 77-98 11-58 4-21 6-23 
1921....| 6,832,747] 1,065,454] 374,024) 516,258] 8,788,483 77°75 12-12 4-25 -88 


The nativity of the 1921 population is indicated by sex in Table 16 for the 
various provinces and territories. In the Maritime provinces, the population is 
shown by the census to be about 93 p.c. native-born, and in Quebec about 92 p.c. 
In Ontario, however, the proportion sinks to about 78 p.c., in Manitoba to about 
63 p.c., in Saskatchewan to about 64 p.c., in Alberta to about 53 p.c. and in British 
Columbia to barely over 50 p.c. 


1 For more detailed information on this subject, see pp. 235-368 of Vol. II of the Census of 1921, pub- 
lished by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

ee for 1871 include the four original provinces of Ontario, Quebec, Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick only 
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About 40 p.c. of the total British-born population is in Ontario, while the 
British-born element bears the greatest proportion to the total in British Columbia, 
viz.. 30-6 p.c. The foreign-born element reaches its maximum percentage in the 
rapidly growing provinces of Saskatchewan and Alberta, where it constitutes 26-3 
p.c. and 29-5 p.c. of the total population respectively. 


16.—Population classified by Sex and Nativity, by Provinces and Territories, 
according to the Census of 1921, with Totals for 1911. 


Other 


Total. Canadian -born. British-born. Sereign-born 
ah ae and Rial Sick de oat € | — | 
erritories. ot Fe- Fe- 
Male. Female. Sica: Male. | Female. | Male. thaies Male. ale! 
P. E. Island.... 44,887 43,728 88,615 43,702 42,548 509 565 676 615 
Nova Scotia.... 266,472 257,365 523 , 837 243,181 237,151) 15,445) 14,074 7,846 6,140 
New Brunswick 197,351 190,525] 387,876 186,417 180,001 5,495 5,214 5,439 5,310 
ATE DEC Onis ce vce 1,180,028} 1,181,171] 2,361,199) 1,082,483] 1,090,140) 44,830] 45,034] 52,715] 45,997 
Ontario.........} 1,481,890) 1,451,772) 2,933,662] 1,139,262} 1,152,717] 237,220] 222,357) 105,408] 76,698 
Manitoba....... 320,567 289,551 610,118 198, 284 189,462] 61,651] 51,463) 60,632) 48,626 
Saskatchewan. . 413,700 343,810 757,510 241,557 216,276) 57,430} 42,925) 114,713} 84,609 
Albentare: thes: 324, 208 264, 246 588, 454 166,176 148,914) 55,724) 43,668] 102,308} 71,664 
British Colum- 

1 0 Cs avrg d areca Speedin 293 , 409 231,173 524,582 136, 758 127,288] 87,769] 72,983) 68,882! 30,902 
Yukon Territ’y. 2,819 1,338 4,157 1,583 1,017 486 86 750 235 
N. W. Territor- 

168 Lac Rae. 4,129 3,859 7,988 3,951 3,830 80 13 98 16 
Royal Canadian ’ : 

AVY ees see 485 - 485 49 = 433 - 3 - 


Canada—1921..| 4,529,945) 4,258,538) 8,788, 483| 3,443,403| 3,389,344] 567,072) 498,382) 519,470) 370,812 
Canada—1911. .| 3,821,995) 3,384,648) 7,206,643) 2,849,442) 2,770,240) 501,188] 332,284) 471,415) 282,124 


The Interprovincial Migration of Canadian-born.—A table on p. 109 of 
the 1929 Year Book showed the extent of the migration of the population born in 
the eastern provinces to the Prairie Provinces and British Columbia. Of the total 
population born in Ontario, Quebec and the Maritime Provinces and living in Canada 
9-88 p.c. had moved from the province of birth to some other province in 1921, as 
against 9-46 p.c. in 1911. Of the total migration (568,965) from the eastern prov- 
inces reported in the 1921 census, 68-88 p.c. took up residence in the western 
provinces, while out of the total migration (481,935) from the eastern provinces in 
the previous census, 73-20 p.c. were living in the west. The interprovincial move- 
ment of the Maritime Provinces-born has been largely to the extreme west, Alberta, 
and British Columbia, while that from Quebec and Ontario has been more largely 
to the middle west, Manitoba and Saskatchewan. 


Increase of British-born (including Canadian-born) and Foreign-born 
Population.—In a table on pp. 110-111 of the 1929 Year Book it is shown that of 
the total increase (1,581,840) in population from 1911 to 1921, the Canadian-born 
account for 1,213,065, or 76-7 p.c.; natives of the British Islands, 220,887 or 
13-9 p.c.; natives of other British possessions, including born ‘‘at sea’’, 10,338 or 
0-7 p.c., leaving 137,550 or 8-7 p.c. of the total increase from 1911 to 1921 attri- 
butable to non-British sources. Of these 137,550 added to the population from 
alien birthplaces, immigrants born in the United States numbered 70,344 or 51-1 
p.c. The census of 1911 showed a ten-year increase in population of 1,835,328, of 
which Canadian-born contributed 947,867 or 51-7 p.c., born elsewhere in the 
Empire, 413,178 or 22-5 p.c., and alien-born 474,283 or 25-8 p.c. 
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Rural and Urban Distribution of Those Born Outside of Canada.—In 
determining the classification of the immigrant population as rural or urban (see 
table on pp. 118-119 of the 1924 Year Book), the population of cities, towns and 
incorporated villages was counted as urban and the remainder as rural. Out of 
the 1,065,454 immigrant persons of British birth, 369,724 were rural and 695,730 
urban residents, being 34-70 p.c. rural and 65-30 p.c., or nearly two-thirds, urban. 


Of the 890,282 foreign-born, 483,615 or 54-32 p.c. were resident in rural districts 
and 406,667 or 45-68 p.c. in urban communities. Immigrants from Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark and Galicia are found more largely in rural communities than 
in urban ones. Also, out of 374,024 persons born in the United States, 214,563 
or 57-36 p.c. are rural residents. On the other hand, only a small proportion of 
persons born in Greece (10-67 p.c.), in Italy (24-19 p.c.), or in Poland, exclusive 
of Galicia (382-70 p.c.), are found outside of cities or towns. The great majority 
of Asiatics resident in Canada are dwellers in cities and towns, the only exception 
being the Japanese immigrants, of whom 61-84 p.c. reside in communities outside 
of cities and towns. The greater number of Japanese so classified are engaged in 
truck gardening in suburban areas and in fishing on the Pacific coast. 


Year of Immigration of Those Born Outside of Canada.'!—Of the total 
immigrant population of 1,955,736 reported in the census, 1,065,454 or 54-48 p.c. 
were British-born, 7.e., born either in the British Isles or in some other part of the 
British Empire outside of Canada, and 890,282 or 45-52 p.c. were foreign-born. 
Resident British-born immigrants exceeded foreign-born in each of the periods for 
which the numbers are given, except in the war years of 1915-1918, when they 
were only 35-33 p.c. of the total (see table on p. 112 of the 1929 Year Book). 
United States-born immigrants constituted over two-thirds of the foreign-born 
immigrants of that period resident in Canada at the date of the census. 


Immigrant Population of Canadian Cities.—In a table on p. 112 of the 
1929 Year Book will be found an analysis of the birthplaces of the people in cities 
of 15,000 population and over, as in 1921, by numbers and percentages. Fort Wil- 
liam and Sault Ste. Marie had the largest percentages of foreign-born and Quebec 
the smallest, while Victoria, Calgary and Vancouver had the highest percentages 
of British-born. 


Section 8.—Racial Origin.? 


In five out of the six censuses of Canada since Confederation, the racial origin 
of each person has been secured, the exception being in 1891. The object of this 
question is to ascertain from what basic ethnic stocks the Canadian population, 
more particularly the recently immigrated population, is derived. The answer 
“Canadian” is not accepted under this heading, as the purpose of the question is 
to obtain, in so far as possible, a definition of ‘“(Canadian” in terms of racial deriva- 
tion. Of this procedure of the census, criticism has been received on two main 
grounds:—(a) that there are Canadians whose family is of several generations’ 
residence in the country who may not know their ultimate racial origin, or who 
may be of very mixed racial origin; and (b) that the practice tends to perpetuate 
racial distinctions which it is desirable to obliterate. As against these criticisms 


1 For detailed information on this subject, see pp. 369-419 of Vol. II of the Census of 1921, published by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. ; 

2 For detailed material on racial origins, see pp. 351-565 of Vol. I of the Census of 1921, published by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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respectively, the following must be considered:—(a) that Canadians whose family 
is of three or more generations’ residence are enumerated and differentiated through 
the census question regarding the birthplace of parents; (b) that notwithstanding 
the desirability of racial assimilation, there are special features in connection with 
the process that require appraisement and study; for example, 304 children of 
Chinese fathers and 819 of Japanese fathers were born in Canada in 1927. Again, 
the fact that the constitution of Canada is based on the presence of two dominant 
races points to the desirability of a measurement of these factors; only recently it has 
been widely pointed out that the original French colony, numbering 75,000 at the 
date of the Conquest, has expanded to over three millions to-day; measurements of 
this kind would be impossible if the answer ‘‘Canadian” instead of ‘French’ were 
accepted under the heading of racial origin, yet undoubtedly if the descendants of 
the original French colonists are not “Canadians’’, no one is; (c) finally, racial 
origin is an important subject for study in a “new” country like Canada from a 
scientific standpoint, 2.e., from the standpoint of the student of ethnology, crimi- 
nology, and the social and “biometric” sciences in general. 

To accept the answer ‘‘Canadian”’ to the question on racial origin would confuse 
the data and defeat the purpose for which the question is asked. However, summary 
statistics of third-generation Canadians are shown on p. 108, and details by pro- 
vinces and cities will be found at pp. 255-293 of Vol. II of the Census of 1921. 


Racial Distribution, 1871, 1881, 1901-1921.—The racial origins of the 
people of Canada, as collected at the censuses of 1871, 1881, 1901, 1911 and 1921, 
are shown in Table 17, while percentage figures are given in Table 18 for the popu- 
lations of the various racial origins at the above censuses. Details as to the racial 
origins of the 1921 population were given by provinces on pp. 108-109 of the 1924 
Year Book, and the racial origins of the population of the nine largest cities on p. 110 
of the same volume. 

During the past decade the total increase of population was 1,581,840. The 
increase in the population of English origin was 722,346, or 45-67 p.c. of the total; 
of Irish, 57,433, or 3-63 p.c.; of Scottish, 175,757, or 11-11 p.c.; of other British, 
16,382, or 1-04 p.c.; of French 397,861, or 25-15 p.c. The British races were 
responsible for 61-66 p.c. of the total increase in population during the decade, 
and, together with the French population, which is almost wholly a native-born 
population, account for 1,369,779, or more than 86-6 p.c. of the total increase for 
the decade. | 

When the changes in the racial distribution of the population during the first 
two decades of the century are considered, one of the most notable features is the 
increase in the population of English race from 23-47 p.c. in 1901 to 25-30 p.c. in 
1911 and 28-96 p.c. in 1921. The Irish element in the population has declined 
from 18-41 p.c. in 1901 to 14-58 p.c. in 1911 and 12-61 p.c. in 1921, and the Scottish 
from 14-90 in 1901 to 13-85 in 1911 and 13-35 in 1921. The total population of the 
British races was 57-03 p.c. in 1901, 54-08 p.c. in 1911, and 55-40 p.c. in 1921. 
The other great racial element in the population is the French, which constituted 
30-70 p.c. of the total population in 1901, 28-52 p.c. in 1911 and 27-91 p.c. in 1921. 
Thus 87-73 p.c. of the population were in 1901 of the two great racial stocks, 82-60 
p.c. in 1911 and 83.31 p.c. in 1921. So, taking the twenty years from 1901 to 1921, 
there has been a decline in the percentage of the British and French racial elements 
to the total population. 

This decline has been due in the main to the immigration of continental Euro- 
peans to Canada during the past twenty years, which have seen the growth of the 
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Scandinavian element in our population from 0-58 to 1-90 p.c., of the Hebrews 
from 0-30 p.c. to 1-44 p.c., and of the Italians from 0-20 to 0-76 p.c. The popula- 
tion of German race, if we may accept the statistics furnished, has declined from 
5-78 p.c. of the total in 1901 to 3-35 p.c., but on the other hand, the Dutch have 
increased from 0-63 p.c. in 1901 to 1-34 p.c. in 1921. Altogether, the percentage 
of the total population of European racial origin, other than British and French, 
increased from 8-51 p.c. of the total in 1901 to 14-15 p.c. in 1921. 


Asiatic immigration to Canada in the past twenty years has been responsible 
for the increase of the Asiatic population from 0-44 p.c. to 0-75 p.c. of the popu- 
lation. In the same period the population of Negro origin has declined from 0-32 
p.c. to 0-21 p.c. of the total, and that of Indian origin from 2-38 p.c. to 1-26 p.c. 


Details of the racial distribution of the people at each census are given by 
actual numbers and by percentages in Tables 17 and 18 respectively. 


17.— Origins of the People, according to the Censuses of 1871, 1881, 1901, 1911 and 1921. 


Notre.—The figures for 1871 are for the four original provinces (Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia) only. Origins were not recorded in 1891. 


Origins. 1871. 1881. 1901. 1911. 1921. 
No No No. No No 

British— 
Ponelish es .carde os cue ekee tener eee 706,369 881,301 | 1,260,899 | 1,823,150 2,545,496 
Trees PRY ee Le 846,414 957,403 988, 721 1,050,384 1,107,817 
COLITIS Rh cutee onie er sttstone bo a etemme Oe 549,946 699 , 863 800, 154 997,880 1,173,637 
Other ty. sac etee soiree shrew sok aeieen UME 9,947 13,421 2p. oTL 41,953 
Yotal British............... 2,110,502 | 2,548,514 | 3,068,195 | 3,896,985 4,868,903 
Hrencliss. ak ete verte aor nies Meenas 1,082,940 | 1,298,929 | 1,649,371 | 2,054,890 2,452,751 
ATISULIAI A vat Temes 6 lorie ecto etre meee. tate = - 10,947 42,535 107,671 
Beleians 205 2: Sak heed ee eh oes - - 2,994 9,593 20, 234 
Bulgarian and Roumanian................ - - 354 5,875 155235 
Chineses.2 ok ee A REE = 4,383 17,312 27,774 39,587 
Czech (Bohemian and Moravian)........ - - - - 8,840 
DIbC Hea hs OR ears areolar atone eke hate one 29, 662 30,412 33, 845 54,986 117,506 
(Minnis hisses. cack ls chelsteietiae eas bie hmeias Cet alee - - 2,502 15,497 21,494 
Glermanoe cnc gees che tes amber een 202,991 254,319 310,501 393 ,320 294, 636 
Gree a es ee een ee Ie See - - 291 3,594 5,740 
ICES Wa eciss ds harm etinciaten tae eae eee 125 667 16,131 75,681 126,196 
ELUNZATION Goes < cere tient scree eiests ort - - 1,549 11,605 13,181 
LG aYG EEN Vi clan OA ae Pati PS SR eS ETA 23 , 035 108,547 127,9412 105, 492 110,814 
LEO ee rR aE IRE yt Mey am adalat br 1,035 1,849 10,834 45,411 66, 769 
JAPAMCHS Aaa oe warctre Fe eaiah Rhee ea oe - - 4,738 9,021 15,868 
ING ore ae Sore can fae eee Si ae ta eee 21,496 21,394 17,437 16,877 18,291 
PoOlighterceoeme otic cee lecien were oe eee - ~ 6, 285 33,365 53, 403 
Wussiah wer estas e cepted la cis ceere ae iaee mre 607 dey, 19,825 43,142 100, 064 
Scan Gina Vinee cpeiaes ethers ieee 1,623 5, 223 31,042 107,535 167,359 
Serbo-Croatianiee sews ec ee. cornet - - - - 3,906 
SWISH: pea oh ee memttra et mah ki, ten wale ae 2,962 4,588 3, 865 6,625 12,837 
AR tg fatal shatters onnonae cists Sete a ep eam cea - - 1,681 3,880 313 
Ukrainian—Bukovinian...............00- - - 3 9,960 1,616 
GANG biibhde Fe eR os on eee - - 5, 682 35,158 24,456 
Ruthenian esetes es caok eee - - 4 29,845 16,861 
Wkramianateomececuk he nee - - - - 63,788 
MATTOUS at st ete Stents eeatecnta re ciscese oie a aoe i222 3, 952 1,454 20, 652 18,915 
Unspecified 3. A.c a siete pence ose Tool 40,806 31,539 147,345 21,249 
Grand Total............... 3,485,761 | 4,324,810 | 5,871,315 | 7,206,643 8,788, 483 


1 Includes ‘‘half-breeds’’. 
2 Includes Danish, Icelandic, Norwegian and Swedish; in 1921 they were respectively 21,124, 15,876, 
68,856 and 61,508. 3 Included with Austrians. 4 Included with Galicians. 
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18.—-Percentage of the People of cach Racial Origin to the total Population, 1871, 
1881, 1901, 1911 and 1921.1 


Number per cent of population. 


Origins. 
1871. 1881. 1901. 1911. 1921. 
p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c 

British— 
GLIAL erMccatt cae cases totes. coer ss 20-26 20-38 23-47 25-30 28-96 
1 gt] Ne ea nis CIO SCL eS In COO ME rere 24-28 22-14 18-41 14-58 12-61 
ES OU CIE RIE eee ais c lalnic 5 Le eke cisvelers aves 15-78 16-18 14-90 13-85 13°35 
COUN Or mame rter ce carvers vied so cre oe tS 0-23 0-23 0-25 0-35 0-48 
Total British............... 60-55 ° 58-93 57-03 54-08 55-40 
MTORCL: eee PERT ia Seed skbls s Wee%e «iy 31-07 30-03 30-70 28-52 27-91 
PANU DET AM ee attra elses ciel ts'esa dis) visa ela wie oicserafe: ope - - 0-20 0-59 1-23 
BOIIAN a Ione Ceiaees oes as SO Ree ve ot ee - = 0-06 0-13 0-23 
Bulgarian and Roumanian............... - - 0-01 0-08 0:17 
RUIN ENO tere ee wok ee ce tis sictele o eceie teens - 0-10 0-32 0-39 0-45 
Czech (Bohemian and Moravian)........ - - - - 0-10 
PEC ae et fete aie sso coil woes cece 0-85 0-70 0-63 0-76 1-34 
i Siri) ele Ue AR ale Ae Soin cle Aegean cater - - 0-05 0-22 0-24 
Gernianeeedinic: joc wineries see cone ake 5-82 5-88 5-78 5:46 3°35 
(Gt CC nar ca ORE eo BABA «reed oureielh stanceteters = - 0-01 0-05 0-06 
elie yreyys eee erect ide. cinve tarsi si eciciecs a ate ons - 0-02 0-30 1-05 1-44 
PUUN SATAN oda tenes sav kaw see's Sos oes - - 0-03 0-16 0-14 
PGI SUTUY eae se ct oie atc c's close cin oie tele abate 0-66 2°51 2-38 1-46 1-26 
WaT Ans abet cies eettces Aus 6 cok cee aveleeiels 0-03 0-04 0-20 0-63 0-76 
MAPANESC rs Sacer estas Aalec aioe ieee ade - - 0-09 0-13 0-18 
COTO Ue ERR chit cei dete tse ee wombs 0-62 0-50 0-32 0-23 0-21 
BOlishiteaterntcerostet eer One POTS Be TE OC ECTS ~ - 0-12 0-46 0-61 
RUBS TAI Ree ec on eee eae oe nce Saat 0-02 0-03 0-37 0-60 1-14 
SCANS VIG cts ciao owl o vations 0-05 0-12 0-58 1-49 1-90 
Berpo-Cronuian eee shee Goes ceca eee ene = ~ = - 0-04 
BSUS recta cate, AM cso. c- ciate ie atin isheivios’e oee 0-08 0-11 0-07 0-09 0-15 
PDUKISIVC ST EEE fee. eee Pacers te as got - - 0-03 0-05 0-01 
Ukrainian—Bukovinian.................. - - ~ 0-14 0-02 
CAUTION che ote Poe late} wwe ee - = 0-11 0-49 0-28 
INU DeniAn ss Mek Soe ess coe = - - 0-41 0-19 
MAINT ATS fF Aa sits wake ae he - - > - 0°73 
PVE TOUS eee RT Oe cos are te eet chs si ofan qnerts 0-03 0-09 0-03 0-29 0-22 
Hm SpPeciieKd a. eat seis vs vrcickeeetitinte ccdea aed. 0-22 0-94 0-59 2-04 0-24 
POCA oc Stes wes cents 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 


1 See Notes to Table 17. 


Section 9.—Religions.? 


The religions of the people of Canada have been recorded at each of the censuses 
taken since 1871, the instruction book issued to the enumerators at the census of 
1921 stating that the religion of each person should be recorded, specifying the 
denomination, sect or community to which the persons belonged or adhered, or which 
he or she favoured. The number of persons stating their preference for each of 
the principal religious bodies at each of the censuses is given in Table 19, while 
percentage figures are presented in Table 20. 


In recent years there will be noted certain changes in the religious distribution 
of the population, corresponding in a considerable degree to the changes in racial 
origin noted above. For example, contemporaneously with the increase in the 
percentage of persons of English race during the past 20 years, there has taken 
place an increase in the Anglicans from 12-69 p.c. of the population in 1901 to 
16-02 p.c. in 1921. The Presbyterians, to some extent as a result of Scottish immi- 
gration, have also increased from 15-68 p.c. of the total population in 1901 to 16-04 
p.c. in 1921. Further, synchronizing with increasing immigration from continental 


2 For detailed information on the religions of the population, see pp. 567-768 of Vol. I of the Census of 
1921, published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Europe, the Lutherans have increased in the same period from 1-72 to 3-26 p.c., 
the Greek Church from 0-29 to 1-93 p.c., and the Jews from 0-31 to 1-42 p.c., 
while increasing Asiatic immigration is reflected in the growth of the adherents of 
Eastern religions from 0-29 to 0-46 p.e. | 


Of the total population of 1921 (8,788,483), 8,572,100 or 97-5 p.c. are classified 
as belonging to some Christian denomination or sect, 172,529, or 1-9 p.c., as non- 
Christian, this figure including 125,197 Jews, 40,554 of Eastern religions and 6,778 
Pagans, leaving less than 0-5 p.c. otherwise reported. 


On pp. 112-113 of the 1924 Year Book appears a table giving for Canada 
and for the provinces the number of adherents of each of 64 specified religions, 
as well as (in a footnote) the totals for Canada for 57 others. In addition, there 
were 119 sects enumerated, each with fewer than 10 adherents. Altogether 240 
distinct sects or denominations were reported, as compared with 203 in 1911 and 157 
in 1901. 


19.— Religions of the People at each Decennial Census, 1871-1921. 


Religions. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 
No No No No. No. No 

INGVODLISUS <. fee cs aes coke 6,179 7,211 6,354 8,058 10, 406 14,179 
ANONOSEICH). she sisieisicie Seer are oe - ~ ~ 3,613 3,110 594 
ANGERS). cue tie oesieie eae 494,049 574,818 646,059 681,494 | 1,043,017 1,407,994 
IBADtIBtBL.. Je Sate ec ec ceca 239,343 296,525 303,839 318,005 382,720 421,731 
Brethren....... Be cess etek aes 2,305 8,831 11, 637 8,014 9,278 11,580 
Buddhistscke aes sstekoaenee ss - - - 10,407 10,012 11,281 
@hristians acts deieas'.ccece ae - - - 7,484 17,264 12,566 
Christian Science........... ~ - - 2,619 5,073 13,826 
Wonfuciang: jccaenateaereser - - - 5115 14,562 27,114 
Congregationalists... i 21,829 26,900 28,157 28, 293 34,054 30,730 
Disciples of Christ.......... ~ 20,193 12,763 14, 900 11,329 9,367 
Doulkhoborsieerccasmaate see - - ~ 8,775 10,493 12,648 
Evangelical Association..... 4,701 - - 10,193 10,595 13,905 
Friends (Quakers).........6. 7,345 6,553 4,650 4,100 4,027 3,149 
Greek @hurch heves. cee cnee 18 - = 15,630 88,507 169, 832 
ENTE SHAH CARE IOs Tei oe TOeneG 1,115 2,393 6,414 16,401 74,564 125,197 
NO UEMeTANS seccees ee eee eet 37,935 46,350 63, 982 92,524 229, 864 286,458 
Mennonites (inc. Hutterites) - - 2 31,797 44,625 58,797 
MethOdIStS t), oo misc cewtes es «ete 567,091 742,981 847,765 916,886 | 1,079,993 1,159,458 
MOonmmOns?. 2s. 0s ceneenee cae 534 - - 6,891 971 9,622 
IWoarelicion’.:<sies « sparta 5,146 2,634 = 4,810 26,027 21,739 
AP ANSten er rcicck ssc sieiee etier 1,886 4,478 - 15,107 11,840 6,778 
Plymouth Brethren......... 2,229 ~ - 3,040 3,438 6,482 
ERESDY LCPIANS Sc ons csisiee bees 544,998 676, 165 755,326 842,531 | 1,116,071 1,409,407 
Protestants. coceccee cece ees 10,146 6,519 12; 253 11,612 30, 265 30, 754 
Roman Catholics........... 1,492,029 | 1,791,982 | 1,992,017 | 2,229,600 | 2,833,041 3,389, 636 
DALVALIONPATIN Yc. eaus Lae ce. - ~ 13,949 10,308 83 , 133 
Mniong@nunchume ncaa. - - - 29 633. 8,728 
Unitaniansiete aks. eel ceoe: 2,275 2,126 il 26 1,934 3,224 4,926 
Other secthosiy srentcuie kins: 27,553 21,382 36, 942 17,923 31,316 55,918 
IN OGs@LV.elusemepicrtetiels cass : 17,055 86, 769 89,355 43 , 222 32,490 19,354 

Wotaltr soest:.. 3,485,761 | 4,324,810 | 4,888,239 | 5,371,315 | 7,206,643 8,788,483 


1 Including Tunkers in 1871, 1881, 1891. 2 Included with Baptists in 1891. 
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2).—Percentage of Specified Religions to Total Population in Census Years, 


1871-1921. 

Religions. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 

p.c p.c p.c. p.c p.c p.c 
0-18 0-17 0-13 0-15 0-14 0-16 
14-17 13-35 13-37 12-69 14-47 16-02 
6-87 6-86 6-29 5-9 5-31 4-80 
- - - 0-13 |; 0-23 0-14 
Congregationalists.......... 0-63 0-62 0-58 0-53 0-47 0-35 
Disciples of Christ.......... - 0-47 0-26 0-28 0-16 0-11 
Eastern Religions!.......... ~ - 0-19 0-29 0-39 0-46 
Evangelical Association..... 0-13 - - 0-19 0-15 0-16 
Greek: Ghurchisin sais «bas x) - - - 0-29 1-23 1-93 
OWS etre citer es ses « Vette 0-03 0-06 0-13 0-31 1-03 1-42 
PAIEHELANS cere sehes wees. oS 1-09 1-06 1-32 1-72 3-19 3-26 
MECUNONITESA caste gcsa.ve +e .sxs - - - 0:5 0-62 0-67 
MeEDOGIStR A sete ce as cess 16-27 17-11 17-54 17-07 14-98 13-19 
NEOTIMONS» dieters she's Gee lele’s «4 2 0-02 - = 0-13 0-22 0-22 
BN OF BOLIGION cis sare’ otete sus. Sr wis'aces 0-15 - - 0-09 0-36 0-25 
IPRPADS TRAE. Oise 0-05 0-10 0-56 0-28 0-16 0-08 
Presbyterians....::...¢..04. 15-63 15-64 15-63 | - 15-68 15-48 16-04 
IPTOLERLONUSTN. Sites che tore. 0-29 0-15 0-25 0-22 0-42 0-35 
Roman Catholics........... 42-80 41-43 41-21 41-51 39°31 38-57 
Salvation Army............. - - 0-29 0-19 0-26 0-28 
Al Otherdaqccnn ste eta tes. 1-20 0-37 0-59 0-94 0-95 1-32 
DSPOCLEMa so. 2 4. pres 6 ccs cts 0-49 2-07 1-66 0-80 0-47 0-22 
Botalssis 8 6: Ss 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 


1 “‘Hastern Religions’’ includes Confucians, Buddhists, Mohammedans, Shintos, Sikhs, Hindus, Bahais, 


Taoists. 
2 Included with Baptists in 1891. 


Section 10.—Rural and Urban Population.’ 


In Table 21 are given statistics showing the growth of rural and urban popula- 
tion respectively since 1891. For the purposes of the census, the population residing 
in cities, towns and incorporated villages has been defined as urban, and that out- 
side of such localities as rural. Thus the distinction here made between ‘Trural”’ 
and “urban” population is a distinction of provincial legal status rather than of 
Size of aggregations of population within limited areas. Since the laws of the 
various provinces differ in regard to the population necessary before a municipality 
may be incorporated as urban (the laws of Saskatchewan, for example, making 
provision that 50 people actually resident on an area not greater than 640 acres 
may claim incorporation as a village, while the Ontario law now requires that 
villages asking for incorporation shall have a population of 750 on an area not 
exceeding 500 acres), the line of demarcation between rural and urban population 
is not uniformly drawn throughout the Dominion, as far as comparable aggregations 
of population are concerned. To a limited extent, however, Table 23 will permit 
the student of population statistics to make, at least for Canada as a whole, his 
own line of demarcation between rural and urban population.* 

While a summary comparison between urbanization in Canada in 1921 and in 
the United States in 1920 would lead us to the conclusion that our country, though 
far less densely peopled than the United States, had an almost equally large per- 


5 See also pp. 343-349 of Vol. I of the Census of 1921, published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

4 In the United States urban population is classified by the Census Bureau as that residing in cities 
and other incorporated places having 2,500 inhabitants or more, and in ‘‘towns’’ having 2,500 inhabitants 
or more in Massachusetts, New Hampshire and Rhode Island. While such ‘‘towns’’, under the forms 
of local government existing in these states, are partly rural in character, the United States Census Bureau 
considers that.the total urban population of these states is not greatly exaggerated thereby. 
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centage of its population in urban communities, viz., 49-52 in Canada as compared 
with 51-4 in the United States, the fact that in the United States inhabitants of 
places having under 2,500 population are included with rural population, while in 
Canada the inhabitants of many places with less than 100 population are classed as 
urban, must be taken into account. A fairer basis of comparison is secured if the 
same population limits are taken for both countries, as may be done by using Table 
23. Thus, at the census of 1920, the United States had 25-9 p.c. of its. population 
resident in cities of 100,000 and over, while Canada in 1921 had only 18-87 p.c. of 
its population in such places. The United States had an additional 16-4 p.c. of its 
population residing in cities between 10,000 and 100,000 population, and 4-7 
p.c. in cities and towns of 5,000 to 10,000, while Canada had in places: of these 
categories only 13-32 p.c. and 4-36 p.c. respectively of its population. Thus, 
taking all places of 5,000 and over—the lowest population for which comparative 
figures are readily available—47 p.c. of the population of the United States resided 
in such places as compared with 36-55 p.c. of the population of Canada, showing the 
much higher degree of urbanization which has been reached in the United States— 
a natural thing in an older settled and more densely peopled country. 


On the basis of the census classification, it is obvious from Table 21 that in 
the last decade, as in the previous one, urban communities absorbed somewhat 
over two-thirds of the total increase in population, with the result that the urban 
population of Canada was in 1921 nearly equal to the rural. Out of every 1,000 
persons in the country, 505 were resident on June 1, 1921, in rural and 495 in urban 
communities, as compared with 546 in rural and 454 in urban communities on June 
1, 1911, 625 in rural and 375 in urban communities in 1901, and 682 in rural and 
318 in urban communities in 1891. The general fact that rural populations are 
proportionately more largely male and urban populations more largely female is 
brought out in Table 24. 


From Table 23, showing the distribution of urban population in Canada by 
size of cities and towns, it becomes evident that for the first time in its census history 
Canada possesses cities of more than half a million population. These are Montreal 
and Toronto, with 618,506 and 521,893 inhabitants respectively, the former having 
in its neighbourhood several “satellite” cities, Verdun, Westmount, Lachine, Outre- 
mont, which, with other smaller towns in its vicinity, bring the population of “Greater 
Montreal” to the 700,000 mark. No other city attained the 200,000 mark, but 
during the decade ended 1921 Hamilton and Ottawa were added to Winnipeg and 
Vancouver as cities of over 100,000 population, while Quebec, which in 1911 was 
with Hamilton and Ottawa in the 50,000 to 100,000 class, was joined in 
that class, though at a considerable interval, by Calgary, London, Edmonton 
and Halifax. In the 25,000 to 50,000 class, there were in 1921 the seven cities of 
Saint John, Victoria, Windsor, Regina, Brantford, Saskatoon and Verdun. Details 
of the population of these and other smaller cities and towns of 5,000 and over are 
given by censuses from 1871 to 1921 in Table 25, while the populations of urban 
communities having a population of from 1,000 to 5,000 in 1921 were given for 1901’ 
1911 and 1921 at pp. 122-124 of the 1929 Year Book. 
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21.—Rural and Urban Population, by Provinces and Territories, 
1891, 1991, 1911 and 1921. 


1891. 1901. 
Provinces and Territories. 
Rural Urban. Rural Urban 
Prinvesic ward el SlANG Stes sce cig ce csccte cosets oS scr we cee 94,823 14,255 88,304 14,955 
IN OVERRO COLIN scretas oc Se aisicle oe tre te cic cette eee alee tne 373, 403 76, 993 330,191 129, 383 
New Brunswick RT eee he cents dart oa capa ualt ete 272,362 48,901 253, 835 77, 285 
(ans! 6(3) O85 1.3 9 sie Baie ISRAEL Sanit oa OR ara Md ene REA 988, 820 499,715 994,833 654, 065 
OTITIS TOSS» leeds c cid ab ICTR IGO OS BE IG EIGn BEAR ean Iaaaae 1,295,323 818,998 | 1,246,969 935,978 
INTEC SS cc boob OOO DORSBE CUO aton HeEee Ie ear 111, 498 41,008 184, 7753 70, 4363 
DASKAEC ME WAI Carre or Cates Mets coe te aoe eealec ee neta 1 - 77,0133 14, 2663 
PAUL CYSTIUG ibe teenie ROS OS HEI DOCS GEIOERE SEO ec eee aie 1 - 54, 4892 18,5332 
ATitis i eOlUTmlo aerate tate co tetle ers as oe Sees ee eee 60, 945 37, 228 88,478 90,179 
AKON DITIUOLY Se ation tro eleiid. cis iei die Asan Galan Rates 1 - 18,077 9,142 
INOrnitwieeten Cre1vOrias, . 1 Sue aiee ce sd leon eee cence 8 1 - 20, 129 - 
ENOVariG SDAGIANENG WAY socaccteautt osc tecee eee oho ine - - - - 
MOGal en PEAS horde ee aoe a in a 3,296,141 | 1,537,098 | 3,357,093 2,014, 222 
Numerical increase 
1911. 1921. in decade 1911-21. 
PALO VINCOs AUC err GOL ede meee. Peed oak OY Geet, | Ugar ont lige ee 2 aie Ce pM 
Rural. Urban. Rural. Urban. Rural. Urban. 
Prince Edward Island....... 78, 758 14,970 . 69, 522 19,093 —9, 236 4,123 
ING YAS COULD caeietne ie olsictere eid one 306, 210 186,128 296, 799 227,038 —9,411 40,910 
New Brunswick............. 252,342 99,547 263,432 124,444 11,090 24,897 
Qureee aa meierec otcalctere era's sieve -c 1,038, 9345 966, 8425 | 1,038,680 | 1,322,569 —304 355,727 
Ontarionees ee coed acces 1,198,8034 | 1,328,489 1,227,030 | 1,706,632 28, 227 378, 143 
IVT TEO LS ov see ce fals lars terete yerave (ei 261, 0294 200,365 348, 502 261,616 87,473 61,251 
Saskatchewan:...s..scje soe 361, 0373 131,395 538,552 218,958 177,515 87,563 
TUNES ARDS bent Samer e oe i ey ane a ae 236, 6332 137, 6622, 365,550 222,904 128,917 85, 242 
British Columbia........... 188,796 203 , 684 277,020 247, 562 88, 224 43 , 878 
Warkon' Territory... ose 4,647 3,865 2,851 1,306 —1,796 —2,559 
Northwest Territories....... 6,507 - 7,988 - 1,481 = 
Royal Canadian Navy...... - - 485 = 485 - 
WOtalgae er cwk ace 3,933,696 | 3,272,947 | 4,436,361 | 4,352,122 502,665 1,079,175 


1 The population (98,967) in territory now comprised in the provinces of Alberta, Saskatchewan and 
in the Yukon and Northwest Territories was classified as rural in the census of 1891. 2 Vol. I, Census 
1911, places the urban population of Alberta for that year at 141,937. Included in this figure was the popu- 
lation (5,250) of twelve places which, according to the Report of the Municipal Commissioners for Alberta, 
were not then incorporated. These places were Aetna, Banff, Bankhead, Bellevue, Bickerdike, Canmore, 
Cardiff, Exshaw, Hillcrest, Passburg, Queenston and Elmpark. The correction resulting from this and 
from other small adjustments consequent upon more definite knowledge as to incorporated areas, place 
the urban population for 1911 at 137,662. Similar corrections have been made in the urban and rural figures 
for the census of 1901. *%As corrected in Census Report, Prairie Provinces, 1916. 4As changed by Extension 
of Boundaries Act, 1912. 5 The urban population of 970,791 shown in Vol. I, Census 1911, is reduced to 
966,842 and the rural increased from 1,032,441 to 1,038,934 by the transfer of the population of Maniwaki, 
Martinville, Moisie, St. Bruno, St. Martin and St. Vincent de Paul from urban to rural, by adjustments 
in area of the villages of Ste. Anne and Ste. Geneviéve, and by the Extension of Boundaries Act, 1912. 


22.—Percentage Distribution of Rural and Urban Population by Provinces and 
Territories, 1891, 1991, 1911 and 1921. 


Nore.—In the use of this table, reference should be made to the notes appended to the preceding table 
showing rural and urban population by numbers. 


1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 
Rural. ; Urban.| Rural. ; Urban.| Rural. ; Urban.} Rural. { Urban. 


Provinces and Territories. 


p.c EG: c Cc ec ec c Cc 

Prince Edward Island............. 86-93 13-07 | 85-52 | 14-48 | 84-03 15-97 | 78-45 21-55 
UND aOCOLIAIE soos cts ee caoeeeees 82-91 17-09 | 71-85 | 28-15 | 62-20 | 37-80! 56-66 43-34 
New Brunswick......4......ec000: 84-78 | 15-22 | 76-66 | 23-34] 71-71 | 28-29 | 67-92 32-08 
CAINS BYE MLAB SE IRR St eA 66:43 | 33-57 | 60-33 | 39-67] 51-80] 48-20 | 43-99 56-01 
OCT ee eee on Ae Sa 61-26 | 38-74 | 57-12] 42-88 | 47-43 | 52-57 | 41-83 58-17 
MIMIUODE rob eiate 4 oh nd bos sie eaens 73-11 | 26-89 | 72-40} 27-60 | 56-57} 43-43 | 57-12 42-88 
AsKmbChewanjoc sss il cts. cease 6 -—| 84-37 | 15-63 | 73-32 | 26-68 | 71-10 28-90 
UN OYE RS are a) A 6 -| 74-62 | 25-38 | 63-22 | 36-78 | 62-12 37-88 
Braun fl oC G20) lobaad 9) ¢: eee er ae A 62-08 | 37-92 | 49-52] 50-48 | 48-10] 51-90 | 52-81 47-19 
ACOMUL CITILOL Y= sche csas Sesleatoh 6 -—| 66-41 | 33-59 | 54-59 | 45-41] 68-58 31-42 
Northwest Territories............. 6 - | 100-00 - | 100-00 - | 100-00 - 
Royal Canadian Navy............. - ~ - - - - | 100-00 - 

MOtaleeide for Pei 68-20 | 31-80 | 62-50 | 37-501 54-58 | 45-42 | 50-48 49-52 


6 The population in the territory now comprised in the provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan and 
the Yukon and Northwest Territories was classified as rural in the census of 1891. 
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23.—Urban Population of Canada, divided by Size of Municipality Groups, 1991, 
1911 and 1921. 


1901. 1911 
Cities and Towns | Num- Per cent|| Num- 
of ber Popula- of ber Popula- of ber Popula- of 
of tion. Total of tion. Total of tion. Total 
Plates. Pop. || Places. Pep. || Places. Pop. 
Over 500,000........ - - - - ~ - 2| 1,140,399} 12-97 
Between— 
400,000 and 500,000 = - ~ 1} 490,504 6-81 - = = 
300,000 and 400,000 1} 328,172 6-11 1] 381,833 5-30 - - - 
200,000 and 300,000 1 209 , 892 3-91 - - - - - - 
100,000 and 200,000 - ~ - 212363400 3-28 4| 518,298 5-90 
50,000 and 100,000 3] 181,402 3°38 3) 247,741 3-44 5) 336, 650 3-83 
25,000 and 50,000 5} 188,869 3-52 6| 241,858 3-34 7} 289,096 2-72 
15,000 and 25,000 3 55,499 1-03 11 193,977 2-69 19 370,990 4-22 
10,000 and 15,000 8 96,913 1-80 18 226,251 3°14 18 224,033 2-55 
5,000 and 10,000 36 270,032 5-03 45 321,179 4-46 54 382, 762 4-36 
3,000 and 5,000 51 195,621 3-64 67 216, 152 3-00 10 272,720 3°10 
1,000 and 3,000 196 331,136 6-16 235 409, 845 5+68 293 492,116 5-59 
500 and 1,000 167} 121,591 2-26 238] 173,414 2-41 290} 215,648 2-44 
Under 500isec-nwce - 35,095 0-65 - 133, 757 1-86 - 159,410 1-84 
Total... sce. — | 2,014,222] 37-50 ~- | 8,272,947| 45-42 — | 4,352,122} 49-52 
24.—Percentage of Males to Females in Rural and Urban Populations, 1921. 
Provinces. Rural. Urban. Provinces. Rural. Urban. 
p.c p.c é p.c p.c 
Prince Edward Island......... 107 SQ Alberta iiss setae beens 134 106 
INOWaiSCObAd echoes on ati oe 108 98 || British Columbia...... ere. 131 115 
New Brunswick..............- 109 OZ MI MYGUIKON ML CEEICOLY sem doceinsicters 219 195 
QuebeCu Ai dates Oe eeteouse os 107 94 || N. W. Territories............ 107 - 
QNEAriO: ciate tas laa sienitee tee 113 95 ——_—___——_ |—____—_ 
Manitoba s: slctivsisersniceorotette 119 101 Canada....... Sows tle scans 116 97 
Saskatchewan..... ala ciao ateratees 126 107 


25.—Population of Cities and Towns having over 5,060 Inhabitants in 1921, 
compared with 1871-81-91-1903-11. 


Nors.—The cities and towns in which a Board of Trade exists are indicated by an asterisk (*), and 
those in which there is a Chamber of Commerce by a dagger (}). In all cases the population is for the 
city or town municipality as it existed in 1921. For footnotes see end of table. 


Population. 
Cities and Towns. Provinces. —_—_—_----—— 
1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. | .1921. 

Montreal. atest. sorerne k's ce Quebecintt..asekesk 115,000 155,288 |219,616 |328,172 |490,5041) 618,506 
“ROLONtO meee merece icale ott cine teks ONtarions.nsie cee 59,000 | 96,196 |181,215 |209,892 |381,8332) 521,893 
"Winnipeg negate seine sides at Manitoba Jie uemnce 241 | 7,985 | 25,639 | 42,340 |136,035 | 179,087 
*VANGCOUVELe ee cele ois clole sale oiaks British Columbia... - - | 13,709 | 27,010 |100,401 | 117,217 
Tarn tom eerie. does okies cs eee Ontario wen ereeee. 26,880 | 36,661 | 48,959 | 52,634 | 81,969 | 114,151 
"Ottawa 2h See colonies ota Ontario era eben 24,141 | 31,307 | 44,154 | 59,928 | 87,062 | 107,843 
*QuUGbeC RF qeteee asin ite tae wee eke 62,446 | 63,090 | 68,840 | 78,710 | 95,193 
*@aloary se Wiener. eM sens Sethe - | 38,876] 4,392 | 48,704 | 63,305 
+ London, erotik tense ee: i 26,266 | 31,977 | 37,976 | 46,300 | 60,959 
“Edmonton - - | 4,176 | 31,0643} 58,821 
THabiax. 5. chae cme pin et 36,100 | 38,487 | 40,832 | 46,619 | 58,372 
*Saint John 41,353 | 39,179 | 40,711 | 42,511 | 47,166 
{Victoria abacceotereee ct aie 1s tokeaetete ne, s Alois 5 ‘ 5,925 | 16,841 | 20,919 | 31,660 38, 727 
*WaAndsor ..25* ersirc seavcencrnsile oes Ontario. pes ase 4,253 | 6,561 | 10,322 | 12,153 | 17,829 | 38,591 
MROGIDA. LIA Sere eso aes Saskatchewan....... - - -— | 2,249 | 30,213 | 34,432 
A Brantiord:2. 36 cen eee Ontarioueca. seen 8,107 | 9,616 | 12,753 | 16,619 | 23,132 | 29,440 
*Saskatoonse aes see ote Saskatchewan......: ~ ~ - 113 | 12,004 | 25,739 
Verdun ites) 27 i eenneracrines mye | QUODEC. 0c cc cen: 278 296 | 1,898 | 11,629 | 25,001 


AALS | ire Pe upbeat aetlensa: wisop 057 Quebee sy ck sac acne: 3,800 | 6,890 | 11,264 | 13,993 | 18,222 | 24,117 
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25.—Population of Cities and Towns having over 5,009 Inhabitants in 1921, 
compared with 1871-81-91-1901-11—continued. 


Population. 

Cities and Towns. Provinces. ——_—_———— 

1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 
PS HELTDLOOK Gusts dedele’eciere gst 816 Quehecius koe ws 5 4,432 | 7,227 | 10,110 | 11,765 | 16,405 | 23,515 
MUCLBO We waite wales alone atiein e's Nova Scotia........ -} 1,480 | 2,427 | 9,909 | 17,723 | 22,545 
uehTeSTRUVELS: $204 stele dew 6 ole bie MnebeGes:..2 fuscs sees 7,570 | 8,670 | 8,834 | 9,981 | 18,691 | 22,367 
PISIGORONOD teaches een erie. Ontario ch. veces 2,743 | 4,054 | 7,425 | 9,747 | 15,196 | 21,763 
S Kun Stn ais wee ceide es aes oles IM a ae, ae 12,407 | 14,091 | 19,263 | 17,961 | 18,874 21,753 
*Sault Ste. Marie.....c:..00s000- Oe mares Parte ters 879 780 | 2,414 | 7,169 | 14,9204| 21,092 
T PeterDOrougws wdecece ds oaceee SO ea oe War. cee Bs 4,611 | 6,812 |. 9,717 | 12,886 | 18,360 | 20,994 
Fort, Williate.cd soekie ss 2 ta eh iS Rae et oe od - - - | 38,633 | 16,499 | 20,541 
*Sc, Gathariness,. pistes. soos. aes hse PE ee ae nae Ae 7,864 | 9,631 | 9,170 | 9,946 | 12,484 | 19,881 
EMOOBO JAWobi oe claeelsiti. S610 b.. 8a Saskatchewan....... - - ~ | 1,558 | 18,823 | 19,285 
TGS Pl See ia die Cates fis o's eas Ontario’ eek Sakhs ateis 6,878 9,890) 10,537 | 11,496 | 15,175 18,128 
WestmoOunter. ss cdtclasac «oes QUEBECT Eas iiss wae ess 200 884 | 3,076 | 8,856 | 14,579 | 17,593 
PEONCCONG actts oe a aridaete Heat cane New Brunswick..... 600 5,032 8,762 9,026 | 11,345 17,488 
*GIACE Bayne te ccteitats sie ee eeinle Nova Scotia -} 2,459 | 6,945 | 16,562 | 17,007 
SS brARLOLG Whe. a de sie ds cea k set OUNEATIO Sse te cus icicle 40 8,239 | 9,500 | 9,959 | 12,946 | 16,094 
FIRES OMG se et itte a 0.c tie eels See Piles e ales ih, 8,367 | 10,366 | 11,485 | 14,054 | 16,026 
tLachine....... SMa. Ste a eet Quebecssss.) Lae fee 2,406 | 38,761 | 6,365 | 11,6885} 15,404 
PPTANGONG sow naan soe eae Manitobaist ieee. - - | 3,778 | 5,620 | 13,839 15,397 
*PontrArthursscmeceieis: veces eels Ontariomimece secs ce - - - | 3,214 | 11,220 | 14,886 
TD ALUIO recep ehc cd ire tists sis, doce oes Cod ED a ee 2,929 | 3,874 | 6,692 | 8,176 | 9,947 | 14,877 
SNIAGATAPEIAUIS. . cettenes ccc sete Sed ec aie o's 1,600 | 2,347 | 3,349 | 5,702 | 9,248 | 14,764 
*New Westminster............. British Columbia.. - | 1,500 | 6,678 | 6,499 | 18,199 | 14,495 
*@hathamot ret cies os. eu CONUSTIO sn Soci ereie 5,873 | 7,873 | 9,052 | 9,068 | 10,770 | 13,256 
Ountromontieccsceetts - oe oes. ccs CUCKEC Hc ecew se ene - 387 795 | 1,148 | 4,820 | 13,249 
SUG E eed ae tices iste Leetistecw se «oars Ontariogensssncwetes 3,827 | 5,187 | 7,535 | 7,866 | 10,299 | 13,216 
PSEA BONUACEdes aie’. ore Ga ciate Manitoba........... = |) 215283) (2B 553. | 02,019 |)" 7,483) 12,821 
*Charlottetown and Royalty...|P. E. Island........ 8,807 | 11,485 | 11,373 | 12,080 | 11,203 | 12,347 
jpellevilloveoctan el cs lus cee Ontariotver: occa see 7,305 | 9,516 | 9,916 | 9,117 | 9,876] 12,206 
*Owen Sound........ stele sieieitic ales Se hs Pee 3,369 4,426 7,497 8,776 | 12,558 12,190 
*Oshaw as. .dumicdeetwerage panies i CUR erp n era 3,185 | 3,992 | 4,066 | 4,394 | 7,486} 11,940 
P etiorla eG: cc tete cides ois castes NI DErtn secon tee cae - - - | 2,072 | 9,035 | 11,097 
TSteblyacinthe. : Seek Quebecheis ss sets: 3,746 5,321 7,016 9,210 9,797 10,859 
North Baysces. deci «hatte OntAbiOw teas eieeise a - - - | 2,580 | 7,787 | 10,692 
+Shawinigan Falls............... Quebecvas cc ces. oe - - - - | 4,265 | 10,625 
GIB AA ea taigirel cSere wots 1 lc.te lManv Eh ah. SSB SEIete tes, 2 6,691 | 7,597 | 7,301 | 9,242 | 8,7038| 10,470 
PISTOCIVING sate e scrote sects bios sae ONULATIO Ns cheese ceee 5,102 7,609 8,791 8,940 9,374 10,043 
Pe giolsts) ys) Aes CH Gare hee Ree Nova Scotia........ - | 2,274 | 3,781 | 4,964 | 8,973 9,998 
BWoodstocks | Jac ceres okies ewleieee Ontario. ....00.cl ai 3,982 | 5,373 | 8,612 | 8,833 | 9,320 9,935 
*Medicine eek ge RNa IIE AL DCItR: cess sores ire = - - | 1,570 | 5,608 9,634 
Valley field. aantissidsee ces cee Quebec, 4:5 shi senic ses 1,800 | 3,906 | 5,515 | 11,055 | 9,449 9,215 
OMOULO Terao aie siavca cele als Lae Pi petinaale TiS ia ec 3, 047 3, 268 RY: W/ 4,220 6,346 9,113 
*Nanaimo and suburbs......... British Columbia... - | 1,645 | 4,595 | 6,130 | 8,306 9,088 
*NowsGlaszowso.n. cic. 0% scales Nova Scotia........ - | 2,595 | 3,776} 4,447 | 6,383 8,974 
HO MICOULINI ta reeees sete este fs Quebec: . eked. ders 1,393 | 1,935 | 2,277 | 3,826] 5,880 8, 937 
MWeollandcnnass ca. cosls suisse sect Ontariowmnrndsese. ¢ 1,110 | 1,870} 2,085 | 1,863 | 5,318 8,654 
FSUCDULY Neate sores eeeaee OE atin eee ses - - fia a 2,027 4,150 8,621 
Sydney) Mines se. 52 sais s cse e''eod Nova Scotia........ =P 929040). 244d 8, 190 7470 8,327 
TOOLOlen sc) Meee ens Ob ee eS, Quebecs.n svi. ase 5,636 | 5,791 | 6,669 | 7,057 | 8,420 8,174 
PE TOUCTICUON. . .cccccs c's cscs oc New Brunswick.....} 6,006 | 6,218 | 6,502 | 7,117 | 7,208 8,114 
© Dartmouti: ,strecaceees sees els Nova Scotia........ - | 3,786 | 6,252 |. 4,806} 5,058 7,899 
Thetford Mines...........-.e0- QUEDEC! 1s «dun cav es « ~ = rei | 8,200.4) 1a 00! 7,886 
PPemiprok Osis here vacuous es oh OntariQueccceases fete 1,508 | 2,820 | 4,401 | 5,516 | 5,626 7,875 
vt, JOUnarer es cco Sieselalete sisiecs QuebDeC as nc. ttelatniec' a 3,022 4,314 4,722 4,030 5,903 7,734 
Riviére du Loup..,.........0.. iS cine ophy ie Wai or sg 1,541 | 2,291 | 4,175 | 4,569 | 6,774 7,703 
*North Vancouver.............- British Columbia.. - - - — | 8,1967 7,652 
POPU 330-5 daha s nett ek ne warettals Ontaniomen. donates 1,322 | 2,910 | 4,752 | 4,907 | 6,828 7,631 
Grand’ Merete aot chee ee ss QuUuebeG oadcces ass - - =| 2,511 | 4,783 7,631 
WUTICISH GY OLAS noe isc caiah ooo sie'sce-c Ontariovsade cosas 4,049 | 5,080 | 6,081 | 7,003 | 6,954 7,620 
BEUTUPO GPE memes «oe ses eds © os Nova Scotia........ ; - | 38,461 |. 5,102 | 5,993 6,107 7,562 
BETINCO AL DEI Lass ccses coo aoc cet Saskatchewan....... - - - 1,785 6, 254 7,558 
rCornwalls.).s..' Bag clots « fotators ONTARIO oda cans a 2,033 | 4,468 | 6,805 | 6,704 |} 6,598 7,419 
PeveunMOU Mee cs ccs os bclcec sc seeks Nova Scotia........ 2,500 | 3,485 | 6,089 | 6,430 | 6,600 7,073 
DUPER IOs Secs cae « ¥biaie cusly'ors-e Ontario. sn ixsa<s « ae - - - | 1,595 | 3,302 7,059 
PIVIICIATICC No cco cee te ewes. Gos baile Acoenreeh Ped -| 1,095 | 2,088 | 3,174 | 4,663 7,016 
IDHEE MO are t ee wets. sic wise 10 de ernie be Cah oo RA Pere eee SRE 3,398 | 4,854 | 5,550] 5,949 | 6,420 6,936 
*Smiths Falls.........2 siete tetihe SOME, a. yee s, obs 1,150 2,087 3,864 5,155 6,370 6,790 
GRADE eaters oto s.ece ceil oe s Quebeciecticeewss's 876 | 1,040 | .1,710 | 8,773 | 4,750 6,785 
Beoriare lAlPrsirie.. ....5.0..056 Manttopais.isectsstec - -| 38,363 | 3,901 | 5,892 6, 766 
{Cap de la Madeleine........... Ouchecse cee - - - - = 6, 738 
PNorth Sydnoy..3...0..e2.0005 Nova Scotia........ - | 1,520 | °2,513 | 4,646 | 5,418 6,585 
*Prince Rupert..... SES Ne ...|British Columbia... - ~ - ~ | 4,184 6,393 
PONUON eens sc tice es cwsie's 6.20 Ontarionees. cece + 1,796 | 3,042 |: 4,363 | 4,217 | 3,988 5,902 
*Waterloo..... Nea ie ste ertrssclare Tad dere rete s .-.--! 1,594 | 2,066 | 2,941 |] 38,5387] 4,359 5, 883 
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25.—Population of Cities and Towns having over 5,000 Inhabitants in 1921, 
compared with 1871-81-91-1901-11—-concluded. 


Population. 
Cities and Towns. Provinces. cc 
1871. 1881. 1891.. ; 1901. 1911. 1921. 
*WollinewOodteee. cess cone Ontario SERS ean +ee-| 2,829 | 4,445 | 4,939 | 5,755 | 7,090 a a 
ONG: Mote eae creenctes s Cae ee | tees ee cate nist - ~ ~ - - : 

SSpringhill peeves. cite eo vette Nova Scotia........ - 900 |} 4,813 | 4,559 | 5,713 5,681 
MNewaW avertords. aascc cies ce tae Fou RY ERK ees - - - - = 5,615 
STGP UCUO IER eee whens ee oetiee Quebecysls. 5 une eee - ~ - - | 2,934 5,603 
*Campbelltontives cooks dents New Brunswick..... - - == |'92) 6b2* ior ola 5,570 
SH awkesDury: tek eee sie sce cae Ontario. scenes. 1,671 1,920 | 2,042 | 4,150 | 4,400 5,544 
TSERJETOMEN . eet eens « de cs,s Quebec. eectk ar 1,159 2,032 2,868 3,619 8,473 5,491 
*Prestonns: Pee een ones tees Ontario: eee 1,408 | 1,419 | 1,843 | 2,308 | 3,883 5,423 
MIKCNOTA Sos eee oa cision ae asc Ne 4 ARE $5 an a thee - - | 1,806 | 5,202 | 6,158 5,407 
*Coboure ees cee eas es Spas se eee 4,442 | 4,957 | 4,829 | 4,239 |) 5,074 SASUH 
HuStView ss ee eens cinerea ee cite wate ea POR Saccrteaee ~ - - 776 | 3,169 5,324 
Stellarton see oscee eee ets oes Nova Scotia........ ~ - = | 25335 |) 3,910 5,ol2 
"Nelson Sat ee ieee cen British Columbia... - - ~ | 5,2738| 4,476 5, 230 
MscOG ream, bh. eaten @uebees <e. = .cnea ke - - | 2,100 | 3,516 | 3,978 5,159 
“Yorlkton recs. ss societies sees Saskatchewan....... ~ - - 700 | 2,309 5,151 
Ineersolle Wee seco. web es Ontarios.*..--2 been ls 4,022) 1) 47318 1 45191 | 45573 |" 4,763 5,150 


1Jncludes Maisonneuve, Cartierville, Bordeaux and Sault-au-Recollet. 2 Includes North Toronto, 
less 67 transferred in 1911 to Township of York. #2 Includes town of Strathcona and villages of North and 
West Edmonton. 4 Includes townofSteelton. 5 Includes parish of Lachine and Summerlea town. § Includes 
Notre-Dame de la Victoire. 7 Includes North Vancouver District. 8 Includes suburbs in 1901. 


Section 11.—Literacy.! 


The results of the census of 1921 with regard to literacy furnish most encour- 
aging evidence of the progressive elimination of illiteracy in Canada. Indeed, the 
rate of progress is not adequately shown by the comparison made in Table 26 between 
literacy in 1921 and in the two preceding censuses, since this comparison can be 
made only for the ages of 5 years and over, and experience has shown that the 
illiteracy of children in the quinquennial age group between 5 and 9 years of age 
is not significant. 


26.—Literacy among the Population 5 Years of Age and over, by Provinces, 
1901, 1911 and 1921. 


Population. 6 C x ’ Per cent 5 years and over. 
. an an annot  |-——-——-——~— + --~----— 
ARO ot 5 qd 5 years | read and read read nor Can Can Cannot 
Total. of age write. only. write. | read and read read nor 
and over. write. only. write. 
No No No No. No p.c p.c p.c 
Prince Edward 

Island— 1901} 103,259 91,860 77,3802 4,591 9,897 84-23 5-00 10-77 
1911 93,728 83, 792 76,259 Libs) 6,380 91-01 1-38 7-61 
1921 88, 615 78, 969 72,147 Th seis 5,487 91-36 1-69 6-95 
Nova Scotia—1901) 459,574) 407,152) 331,007 18, 148 58,002 81-30 4-46 14-24 
1911 492,338 433,801 384, 605 4,358 44,838 88-66 1-00 10-34 
1921) 523,887) 463,442) 413,952 6,026 43 , 464 89-32 1-30 9-38 

New Brunswick- 
1901} 331,120) 290,732) 233,060 10, 618 47,054 80-16 3-65 16-19 
1911 851, 889 306, 896 261,160 2,622 43,114 85-10 °85 14-05 
1921} 387,876) 338,996) 298,454 3, 286 42,256 86-57 °97 12-46 
Quebec— 1901} 1,648,898] 1,411,324] 1,099,693 61,614} 250,017 77-92 4-37 17-71 
1911} 2,005,776) 1,714,545] 1,483,301 PAT 218, 267 86-51 -76 12-73 
1921] 2,361,199) 2,044,181) 1,814,953] 17,955) 211,273 88-79 88 10-33 


1 For more detailed information see tables on pp. 645-689 of Vol. II of the Census of 1921, published by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, also special census monograph ‘“‘Illiteracy and School Attendance in 
Canada’’, a study of the Census of 1921. 
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26.—Literacy among the Population 5 Years of Age and over, by Provinces, 
1901, 1911 and 1921—concluded. 


Population és - i , Per cent 5 years and over. 
. ————. an an annot |_————_---_-_______ 
tien 5 years |readand| read read nor Can Can Cannot 
Total. of age write. only. write. | read and read read nor 
and over. write. only. write. 
No No No No. No p.c p.c p.c 
Ontario— 1901} 2,182,947) 1,958,635) 1,758,427 28,830) 171,378 89-78 1-47 8-75 
1911] 2,527,292} 2,264,419) 2,108,485 7,302 148, 632 93-11 32 6-57 
1921} 2,933,662] 2,632,085] 2,447,588 15,207 169, 290 92-99 58 6-43 
Manitoba— 1901 255,211 219, 290 184,295 3, 083 31,912 84-04 1-41 14-55 
1911)" 461,394 398,078 340,870 2B 55,977 85 -63 31 14-06 
1921 610,118 532,306 464,369 4,011 63, 926 87-24 °75 12-01 
Saskatchewan— / 
1901 91,279 78,185 49,941 797 27,447 63 -88 1-02 35°10 
1911 492,432 421,432 362, 768 926 57,738 86-08} 22 13-70 
1921 757,510 644, 335 566, 038 4,609 73, 688 87-85 71 11-44 
Alberta— 1901 73,022 62,554 42,731 707 19,116 68°31 1-13 30°56 
1911 374, 295 325,916 283,513 1,198 41,205 86:99 -37 12-64 
Bae fh 1921 588, 454 509,896} 453,572 3,259 53,065 88-95 °64 10-41 
ritis 
Columbia—1901| 178,657} 163,336} 121,782 973 40,581 74-56 -60 24-84 
1911 362, 480 356, 603 314, 183 1,018 41,407 88-11 °28 11-61 
1921 524, 582 474, 787 427,374 2,552 44,861 90-01 54 9-45 
Yukon— 1901 27,219 26, 864 17,374 54 9,436 64-67 20 35-13 
1911 8,512 8,006 6, 848 76 1,087 85-47 295 13-58 
1921 4,157 3,880 2, 132 8 1,140 70-41 +21 29-38 
Northwest 
Territories—1901 20,129 18,699 3,280 174 15, 292 17-29 93 81-78 
1911 6,507 5,672 857 a 4,808 15-11 °12 84-77 
1921 7,988 7,471 749 6 6,716 10-03 08 89-89 
Canada— 1901) 5,371,315| 4,728,631) 3,918,915} 129,584; 680,132 82-88 2°44 14-38 
1911| 7,206,643) 6,319,160) 5,622,844 32, 863 663, 453 88-98 oy 10-50 
1921] 8,788,483! 7,730,833] 6,957,412 58,254| 715,167 90-00 75 9-25 


Literacy of Population over 10 years of age by Age Groups and Birth- 
places.—The proportion of the population 10 years of age and over totally illiterate 
—that is, unable to read and write in any language—was 5-10 p.c. in 1921, as shown 
in Table 38 on p. 126 of the 1929 Year Book. This population included Indians, 
exclusive of whom the percentage was 4:49. If we include Indians the percentage 
of illiteracy among persons 10 to 14 years was 2:0; among persons 15 to 20 years 
it was 2-7; among those 21 to 34 years it was 3-9; among those 35 to 64 years 
it was 6-5; and for those 65 years and over it was 13-1. Further, 55,112 or about 
one-sixth of all illiterates of specified ages were 65 years and over, while two-thirds 
were 35 years and over, although the population over 35 years formed only about 
40 p.c. of the population of stated ages. The important point, however, is that 
illiteracy was reduced by about one-third in the case of each successive younger 
group below 65. 

The above rate of progress shown in the case of the younger groups ought to 
mean that the practical extinction of illiteracy in Canada is in sight. How far the 
situation is in hand may be seen from the fact that the percentage of illiterates 
first quoted (5-10) did not by any means represent the general level of the Cana- 
dian population. The high percentage of illiteraey—and by “high” is meant any- 
thing above the average 5-10—was confined to certain areas containing only 30 p.c. 
of the Canadian population. Fifty p.c. of the illiterate persons in Canada resided 
in areas containing only 18 p.c. of the population, while 11 p.c. of the illiterates were 
residents of areas containing only 1 p.c. of the population. 
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Literacy by Sexes and Provinces.—In a table on p. 129 of the 1925 Year 
Book, dealing with literacy by sexes in the various provinces, it is shown that 
illiteracy is greater among males, 5-73 p.c. of the male population 10 years and over 
being illiterate, as compared with 4-43 p.c. among the female population. In the 
Prairie Provinces, however, illiteracy among females is higher than among males— 
a fact due probably to the large percentage of persons from the European continent 
among the population. 


Literacy by Nativity of Population.—The literacy by nativity of the popu- 
lation 10 years of age and over in 1921 is shown by provinces for Canadian-born, 
British-born and foreign-born in a table on p. 131 of the 1924 Year Book, these 
figures showing that the foreign-born are much the most illiterate group of the 
population, with illiteracy of 12-11 p.c., as compared with 4-80 p.c. for Canadian- 
born and 0-76 p.c. for British-born. In considering this table it should be remem- 
bered that the term ‘Canadian-born’ includes the Indian population. 


Perhaps the most interesting and significant feature of the achievement of the 
schools of Canada is illustrated by the difference between the proportion of illiter- 
ates among foreign-born immigrants and among the children of these immigrants. 
Here it is necessary to differentiate between such foreign—born immigrants as 
Americans and certain Europeans, who enjoyed excellent educational advantages 
in their own country, and the immigrants who belong to illiterate countries. Of the 
latter, a group of 367,838 foreign-born persons over the age of 10, belonging to 
17 of the less literate races, showed an illiteracy of 24-8 p.c. The children of these 
immigrants who were born in the Empire, 7.e., practically all in Canada, to the 
number of 133,010, showed an illiteracy of only 5-1 p.c., or exactly the same per- 
centage as shown by the general Canadian population. 


The element of the Canadian-born population showing the lowest percentage 

of illiteracy is that with one parent Canadian, the other British. This element — 
existed in 1921 to the number of 375,068 persons over the age of 10 years, and 
showed an illiteracy of 1-08 p.c., as compared with 1-25 p.c. in the case of the next 
lowest, the persons both of whose parents were British-born. 


Literacy of Adult Population.—There were in the nine provinces in 1921, 
exclusive of Indians, 4,760,815 persons 21 years of age and over, of whom 261,579 
or 5-49 p.c. were unable to “read and write’. The highest percentage of illiteracy 
(8-57 p.c.) for this class of the population was in New Brunswick, followed by 
Quebec with 7:97 p.c. and Manitoba with 7-70 p.c. illiterate. Table 40 on p. 141 
of the 1927-28 Year Book summarizes by provinces the number and percentage of 
illiterates in the population 21 years of age and over in 1921. In comparing these 
figures with those for the voting population, allowance should be made for the in- 
clusion here of a considerable number of illiterate alien nationals. 


Literacy among Urban Populations.—In a table on p. 133 of the 1924 
Year Book, statistics were given of the literacy of the population 10 years of age 
and over in cities and towns of 10,000 and over, as in 1921. Here it was noted 
that the largest cities of Canada, which receive a large number of immigrants, 
make by no means the best showing in regard to literacy. The lowest percentages 
of illiteracy in Canada are found in Westmount and Outremont—0:-34 p.c. and 0-57 
p.c. respectively. These, however, can hardly be considered as independent com- 
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munities, but rather as suburbs of Montreal. Apart from these, Stratford with 0-77 
p.c., Galt with 0-80 p.c., and St. Thomas with 0-84 p.c. of illiteracy, stand highest 
among the self-contained urban communities of the country. 


Section 12.—School Attendance.! 


The census statistics of school attendance for the population between the ages 
of 5 and 19 years of age are presented for 1901, 1911 and 1921 in Tables 27 and 
28 for Canada as a whole. In comparing the statistics of school attendance for 
the census of 1921 with those of 1911 and 1901, it must be taken into account that 
in 1921 the record of school attendance covered the nine months ended May 31, 
1921, while in 1911 the period of school attendance had reference to the calendar 
year 1910; in the 1901 census it had reference to the census year ended Mar. 31, 
1901; moreover, the records for 1901 were compiled and Pa aes only for the 
age groups 5 to 9 and 10 to 19 years. 


In the 1921 census, the population 5 to 19 years of age numbered 2,763,728, 
or 31-5 p.c. of the total population of stated ages (8,767,206), as compared with 
2,163,937 or 30-2 p.c. in a population of 7,169,960 of stated ages in 1911 and 
1,748,741 or 32-8 p.c. in a population of 5,322,238 of stated ages in 1901. 


In 1901, 52-13 p.c. of the population 5 to 19 years of age (1,748,741) attended 
school for some period; in 1911 there was a slight improvement, the percentage 
rising to 52-88 p.c. of the population of this age (2,163,937), while in 1921 the 
proportion of the population (2,763,728) in this age group attending school rose 
to 61-32 p.c., being a gain of 8-44 p.c. as compared with the previous census. It 
is also worthy of note that the percentage of school attendance of males 5 to 19, 
which showed a falling off from 1901 to 1911, increased from 52-15 p.c. in 1911 to 
60-79 p.c. of the total in 1921. The proportion of the female population 5 to 19 
reported attending school for any period rose from 51-99 p.c. of the total female 
population in this age group in 1901 to 53-63 p.c. in 1911 and to 61-86 p.c. in 1921. 


27.—School Attendance of the Total Population? 5 to 19 Years of Age inclusive, for 
all Canada, in 1901, 1911 and 1921. 


Both sexes. Males. Females. 


Schedule. ; 
1901. 1911. 1921. 1901. 1911. 1921. 1901. 1911. 1921. 

5-9 years—Total.. — 899} 783, 252|1,048, 761)| 311,134) 395,045) 528,700) 304,765) 388,207) 520,061 
Atisehbvolias2.o.! 367, 903| 459,682) 686,616)| 187,045) 232,581 345,496 180,858} 227,101) 341,120 
Not at school.. 247,996) 323,570) 362,145]| 124,089} 162,464] 183,204|| 123.907) 161,106) 178,941 
10-19 years—Total 1 139) 812 1,380,685 /1, 714, 967|| 575,949) 706,155) 864,579) 556,893) 674,530] 850,388 
At school........ 543,758| 684,599 tn 008,178]| 276,601) 341,745 Heer 267,157) 342,854] 506,658 
Not at school....| 589,084] 696,086] 706, 789|| 299,348] 364,410] 363,0 289,736) 331,676) 343,730 
5-19 years—Total. fet 7241/2, 163,937 2,163,728 887, 083 1,101, 200/1,393, 279 861, 6581 5062, 737 1,370, 449 
At school... ...%.. 911, 661 1,144,981 1,694, 794|| 463, 646 B74, 326 347, 016 448. 015| 569,955 347. 778 
1-3 months.... 51,986 42,514 72,544 27,946 21,904 36,596 24.040 20,610 35,948 
46 * teal ue4s ool) ) lal s43iiy 183;,.4191160; 333 68, 468 68,078)| 54,528 62,875 65,341 
7- “3 ...-| 744,814) 970,42411,488, 831] 375,367] 483,954) 742,342! 369,447| 486,470) 746,489 
Not at school....} 837,080|1,019, 656/1, 068,934]! 423,437] 526,874] 546,263]| 413,643] 492,782) 522,671 


1 For more detailed information, see pp. 691-743 of Vol. II of the Census of 1921, published by the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics. 2 Including population 5-19 years of age of Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
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28.—Percentage of School Attendance of Total Population! 5 years to 19 of age 
inclusive, for all Canada, in 1991, 1911 and 1921. 


Both Sexes. Males. Females. 
In- In- In- 
Schedule. crease crease crease 
1901. | 1911. | 1921. | 1911—- || 1901. | 1911. | 1921. | 1911- || 1901. | 1911. | 1921. | 1911- 
1921. 1921. 1921. 
D-Cs) || DiCer |e D.Ce Ie Dees D.C. || (DiGe psc: D.C. || _p:é..) PG. 5) Dp.c. Pape. 
5-9 years— , ; 
A Gisehoolurer. os te oe 59-73] 58-69] 65-47} +6-78|| 60-12) 58-97] 65-35} 16-48] 59-34] 58-50) 65-59/+-7-09 
Not at school....... 40-27] 41-31] 34-53} —6-78)| 39-88] 41-13] 34-65] —6-48)| 40-66] 41-50) 34-41/—7-09 
10-19 years— 
At School) .eeesstacer: 48-00) 49-58] 58-79} +9-21]) 48-03} 48-40] 58-01) +9-61]| 47-97] 50-83] 59-58|+-8-75 
Not at school. ..4.. 52-00} 50-42) 41-21) —9-21)| 51-97) 51-60} 41-99} —9-61!| 52-03) 49-17) 40-42/—8-75 
5-19 years — 
A tipChOOl? scone sects 52-13] 52-88} 61-32) +8-44|| 52-27) 52-15) 60-79) +8-64/| 51-99) 53-63) 61-86/+8-23 
1-3 months.......- 2-97} 1-97) 2-62) +0-65!) 3-15] 1-99} 2-62} +0-63] 2-79) 1-94] 2-62/+0-68 
4-6 BS) NDS, HEE ty 6-57] 6-07] 4-83] —1-24] 6:80) 6-22) 4-89] —1-33] 6-33) 5-92] 4-77|/—1-15 
7-9 nS Aah 42-59} 44-84] 53-87) +9-03]| 42-32] 43-94) 53-28) +-9-34)| 42-87] 45-77] 54-47|18-70 
Not at school....... 47-87| 47-12] 38-68] —8-44)| 47-73] 47-85] 39-21] —8-64/| 48-01] 46-37] 38-14)/—8-23 


1 Including population 5-19 years of age of Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


School Attendance at the Generally Compulsory Ages.—In a table on 
p. 180 of the 1929 Year Book the records of school attendance were presented for 
1911 and 1921 for the total population 7 to 14 years (Indians included). The table 
showed that there were 1,526,948 persons, including Indians, in the nine pro- 
vinces of the Dominion in 1921 between the ages of 7 and 14, of whom 1,352,711 
or 88-59 p.c. attended school in the school year, as compared with 922,429 or 79-78 
p.c. out of a total population of 1,156,270 in this age period who were reported as 
having attended school in 1911. 


Section 13.—Mother Tongue and Language Spoken.’ 


Every person of 10 years of age and over in Canada was required at the census 
of 1921 to answer the three questions:—(a) Can you speak English, (b) Can you 
speak French, (c) Language other than English and French spoken as mother 
tongue. ‘‘Mother tongue” was defined as the “language of customary speech 
employed by the person”. The ascertained mother tongues of the people of Canada, 
exclusive of aborigines, as thus defined, are presented by provinces in Table 29. 

Of the population 10 years or over in the nine provinces (6,595,040), 4,099,246 
or 62-12 p.c. gave English as their mother tongue and 1,757,193 or 26-64 p.c. 
French, 196,619 or 2-98 p.c. German, while 103,977 or 1-58 p.c. spoke one or other 
of the four Scandinavian languages (Swedish, Norwegian, Danish and Icelandic) 
as their mother tongue. Languages of the Slavic group were spoken as the mother 
tongue by 187,347 or 2-84 p.c. and Yiddish by 85,149 or 1-29 p.e. 

As for the population of 10 years and over in the individual provinces, English 
was the mother tongue of 88-40 p.c. in Nova Scotia, of 87-16 p.c. in Prince Edward 
Island, of 84-87 p.c. in Ontario, of 80-02 p.c. in British Columbia, of 70-27 p.c. in 
New Brunswick, of 69-79 p.c. in Alberta, of 64-48 p.c. in Manitoba, of 61-08 p.c. 
in Saskatchewan and of 17-09 p.c. in Quebec. French was the mother tongue of 
79-29 p.c. of the population 10 years old and over in Quebec, of 28-71 p.c. in 
New Brunswick, of 12-70 p.c. in Prince Edward Island, of 9-89 p.c. in Nova Scotia, 


2 For detailed information, see pp. 491-593 of Vol. II of the Census of 1921, published by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 
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of 7-38 p.c. in Ontario, of 6-52 p.c. in Manitoba, of 5-78 p.c. in Saskatchewan, 
of 5-73 p.c. in Alberta and of 1-94 p.c. in British Columbia. 


29.—Mother Tongues of Persons 10 years old and over, exclusive of Aborigines, by 
Provinces, 1921. 


Mother Tongues. |P.E.I.) N.S. | N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. |Canada. 


__—— |  ——— ———————_ |__| | | | | 


Finelishireee conse 3. 60, 195/355, 432/204,524) 295,529)1,956, 298] 285,207) 323,069) 295, 741/323, 251/4,099, 246 
Chinese and Japan- 

CSQrh cue hee! 11 306 178 2,191 yo LO ly s0Vee ceo Ohu mist sognool © A9,2a5 
Winnie Meee awe oo - 14 20 76 9,077 300 1,207 2,080} 2,324 Tones 
Germanic group....} Minelncot 287 4,261 66, 447|" 37,685] 77,556)> 32) 110) 5,776!" 225), 431 

Putten ste ee. 1 249 42 287 128 MeonsOSim O,0So me 2a. (a) AY ee 

lenis si.ecas - 359 65 bears 1,586} 2,813 1,383 1, 167 690 9,290 

German ..éisc.. 3: 6 743 180 2,747| 63,138) 25,954} 70,590) 28,832] 4,434] 196,619 
iunearian’. ..2.... - 92 4 49 907 328) 3,000 424 105 5,579 
nae bee Greek 

se cae Oe 8,778) 40,891} 83,833]1,383,421) 195,430) 30,833} 30,622) 24,277) 14,899]1, 812,984 

Bean (Walloon) - - 2 22 321 29 20 21 9 424 

Hrencherey sae. 67 8,770| 39,785] 83,560)1,370, 793) 170,197) 28,836) 27,420} 19,982) 7,850/1, 757,193 

Greek rataceahe. 3 93 43 1, 269 1,385 165 271 251 513 3,993 

(Rew usa cdeeey ated 4 884 194} 10,010} 21,229) 1,206 415} 2,784) 5,989} 42,715 

Portuguese....... - 12 8 11 17 7 - 9 30 94 

Roumanian....... - 61 8 1,023 1,845 500} 2,440) 1,118 183 7,178 

Spanish.......8.. 1 56 18 293 436 90 56 112 325 1,387 
WMaoyarden ou mee - 10 - 74 163 279| 1,508 180 28 Pee 
Scandinavian group 8 309 864 1,067 7,334] 18,354] 36,468] 26,784] 12,789} 103,977 

Swedish.’ c...... 1 121 146 484 4,204} 5,608) 11,875} 9,876} 6,897); 39,212 

Norwegian....... 4 100 194 285 1,987; 2,484) 19,742) 13,275) 4,353] 42,424 

Danish werees. fe 3 86 524 295 ThOSAC 1s 19ST 2 04S geo 70m, 100 9, 723 

Icelandic......... - ~ 5 9,069 2,647 363 439 12,618 
Slavic group........ 3] 1,864 368 7,009} 29,215) 55,939! 47,798} 36,017) 9,134] 187,347 

Austrian2........; ~ 144 17 366 2,096} 2,596} 2,647) 2,146 305} 10,317 

Bohemian........ - 125 5 18 234 DOL Lacol 872 406 3,488 

iBulearian.. ss < - il 10 al 1,134 28 37 54 29 1,354 

hettish ye atone: - 1 = 3 133 40 143 31 374 

Lithuanian....... - 115 if 742 222 65 72 106 58 1,387 

Polishes7, fe. 2 634 43 D2 115.046) 13s 48BN V57473) 24,217 937| 38,056 

Russian. 2. 65 acto 1 513 271 2,936 7,215} 4,536} 13,196} 7,068) 5,641) 41.377 

Serbo-Croatian... ~ 3 4 19 751 19 445 161 367 1,769 

Slovalerty ten os - 77 1 30 673 146 761 1,249 681 3,618 

Ukrainian?....... - 241 10 623 5,821} 34,376) 23,906] 20,001 679| 85,657 

Bukovinian..... - 1 - - 47 61 340 0 4 4 
Galician,....... - 30 9 93 910} 1,624) 1,466 585 133 4,850 
Kuthenian...... - 44 1 62 15 5036530205304) su noc o 77| 35,688 
Ukzvainian.. - 166 - 468 3,061; 16,319} 11,746] 12,131 465} 44,656 
Syrian and Arabic. 44 595 314 1,714 Iyii2e 176 305 136 140 5,149 
ai Giclis ney eerie at: 13} 1,199 636} . 33,280! 32,060) 11,677) 3,652) 1,741 891; 85,149 
Varionseeee. ee. 448 iW 24 14 224 P05 2 24 394 536} 1,096 3,565 
Total... 69, 060) 402, 087/291, 042/1, 728, 895) 2,305,027) 442,289) 528,930) 428, 742/403, 968/6,595, 040 


1 Those reporting their mother tongue as ‘‘Hungarian’’ should probably in most cases have stated 
it as “Magyar’”’, the word used to describe the official language of Hungary. 

2 Where ‘‘Austrian’” was reported as‘‘mother tongue’’, it has been presumed that one of the Austrian 
Slavic tongues was intended. 

3 Under this group the enumerator returned the mother tongue as the same as the racial origin. It 
is however probable that, with the exception of the Bukovinians, all these peoples belong to the Slavic 
group of tongues. Of the total population of Bukovina, 41 p.c. are Ruthenians, 32 p.c. Roumanians, 22 p.c. 
Germans and about 5 p.c. Poles. ' 


English-speaking Population.—Throughout Canada as a whole, 5,665,527 
persons 10 years old and over, or 84:79 p.c. of the total population of these ages, 
inclusive of aborigines, could speak English, the language of the majority, in 1921, 
while 1,016,545 persons of 10 years old and over, or 15-21 p.c., were unable to do so. 
English was the only language spoken by 58-61 p.c., while 16-03 p.c. spoke English 
and French, 9-49 p.c. spoke English and a foreign language, and about 0:66 p.c. 
or 43,970 persons, largely foreign-born Austrians, Belgians and Jews, were reported 
as being able to speak English and French in addition to their mother tongue. 
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Numbers and percentages of the total population, of the British-born (including 
Canadian-born) population, and of the foreign-born population of 10 years and 
over, unable to speak English, were given by racial origins in a table on p. 132 of 
the 1929 Year Book; while the percentage of persons 10 years old and over unable 
to speak English in the various provinces, ranging from 0-46 p.c. in P.E.I. to 10-40 
p.c. in New Brunswick and 47-27 p.c. in Quebec, was given by racial origins in a 
table on p. 133 of the same volume. 


French-speaking population.—French, the second official language of the 
Dominion, was spoken in 1921 by 1,997,074 persons of 10 years old and over, or 
29-89 p.c. of the total population of these ages. Of these, 1,070,752 also spoke 
English as a second language, 4,838 spoke their mother tongue other than English 
as a second language, and 43,970 spoke English as well as their mother tongue and 
French, while 877,514 spoke French only, being about 13 p.c. of the total population , 
of 10 years old and over. Statistics of the French-speaking population were given 
by racial origins on pp. 133-134 of the 1929 Year Book, from which it appeared 
that in 1921 182,633 persons belonging to the British races, 13,196 Hebrews, 10,163 
Belgians and 10,138 Italians were able to speak French. 


Section 14.—Occupations of the People. 


A study of the occupations of the people as ascertained at the 1921 census 
appeared at pp. 134-147 of the 1929 Year Book. In this study there were consid- 
ered such subjects as the proportion of the gainfully employed to the total popu- 
lation of 10 years old and over, the increase of gainfully occupied males, the 
increase of gainfully occupied females, the relation of the age grouping of the 
population to their occupations, the occupations of the people of the different 
provinces and the relation of the. birthplaces of the population to their occupations. 
As it has been found impossible to repeat this article in the present edition of the 
Year Book, those interested are referred to the previous issue. 


Section 15.—Blind and Deaf-Mutes. 


In recent censuses, questions have been inserted to secure particulars con- 
cerning the blind and the deaf-mutes in Canada, the instructions to enumerators 
in the 1921 census being as follows:— 

‘‘Blind.—Include as Blind any person who cannot see well enough to read even with the aid of glasses. 
The test in the case of infants and generally for persons under 14 must be whether they can distinguish 
forms and objects; the same test should be applied to older persons who are illiterate. Do not include 
any person who is blind in one eye only.”’ 

‘‘Deaf-mutes.—Include as Deaf-mutes (1) any child under 8 years of age who is totally deaf and (2) 
any older person who has been totally deaf from childhood. In general, make a record only of persons 
who cannot hear nor talk.” 

The results for the 1921 census, showing a total of 4,396 blind, 5,334 deaf- 
mutes and 42 blind-deaf-mutes, are given by provinces and sex in tables on p. 
149 of the 1927-28 Year Book, together with comparative figures of the censuses 
of 1891, 1901 and 1911. The wounds received in the Great War doubtless account 
in large measure for the increase in the number of blind from 3,238 in 1911 to 4,396 
in 1921. 

Statistics showing ages, conjugal conditions, racial origins, birthplaces, liter- 
acy, occupations, etc., of the blind and of the deaf-mutes in 1921 will be found at 
pp. 747-768 of Vol. II of the Census of 1921. 
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Section 16.—Quinquennial Census of the Prairie Provinces. 


Under the Census and Statistics Act of 1905 and the Statistics Act of 1918, 
a census of the population and agriculture of the three Prairie Provinces was to be 
taken in 1906 and every tenth year thereafter, in addition to the decennial census 
of the whole Dominion. A census of the Prairie Provinces was, therefore, taken 
as of date June 1, 1926, and final results are presented in Tables 30 and 31. 

The total population of the Prairie Provinces at the date of the census was 
2,067,393, as compared with 1,956,082 in 1921, being an increase of 111,311 or 5-69 
p.c. Therural population increased during the quinquennial period from 1,252,604 
to 1,312,155, and the urban population from 703,478 to 755,238. In considering 
the results of the census, it should be remembered that during the greater part of 
the quinquennial period, agriculture, the basic industry of the Prairie Provinces, 
was in a very depressed condition from which it has fortunately recovered. 


39.—Summary of the Population of the Prairie Provinces, as shown by the Quin- 
quennial Census of 1926, with comparative figures for 1921, 1916, 1911 amd 1996. 


Population in Census Years. ‘1 Increase 
Provinces. erence om |, 1926 over 
1926. 1921. 1916. 1911. 1906. 1921. 
Prairie Provinces— 

IMGANILOWE 4. castors aia scree one 639, 056 610, 118 553, 860 461,394 365,688 |-+- 28, 938 
Saskatchewan............. 820,738 757,510 647,835 492,432 257,763 |+ 63, 228 
iliner ta nn actreicsied Sema cts 607,599 588, 454 496, 442 374,295 185,195 |+ 19,145 
TOCA anos: se sincatae 2,067,393 | 1,956,082 | 1,698,137 | 1,828,121 808,646 i+ 111,311 
Ota eRMrale cya ate cos Gide cre 1,312,155 | 1,252,604 | 1,092,077 858, 699 564,219 |+ 59,551 
PEOtal Ur Oants stcgee wens cts he 755, 238 703,478 606, 060 469, 422 244,427 |4+- 51,760 


31.—Population of the Prairie Provinces, as shown by the Quinquennial Census of 
1926, by Provinces, Electoral Districts and Cities, with comparative figures for 
1921, 1916, 1911 and 1906. 


Norte.—Plus (++) indicates increase. Minus (—) indicates decrease, 


: Population in Census Years. Tncrease 
Electoral Districts and Cities 1926 over 
1926. 1921. 1916. 1911. 1906. 1921. 
Manitoba.................. 639, 056 610,118 553,860 461,394 365,688 |-+- 28,938 
TRA Ten Ik Ryd ay AE eR OER 360,198 348,502 312,846 261,029 227,598 |+ 11,696 
Wrbank.. eee nS ee 278, 858 261, 616 241,014 200,365 138,090 |+ 17, 242 
BAYAN OWS. b Outs Gis sss a s)e ae 39,647 38,500 39,440 37, 794 32,189 |+- 1,147 
LORD CLOW Uc SUS (here aes Oe 37,220 38, 607 30,811 25, 023 20,443 |— 1,387 
BAS AT abet e sitcin es cole ae 31,101 30, 604 28 , 523 26,279 27,554 |+ 497 
MSG OnSIG ONE, Zee ses. ctaicrs 31, 726 31,877 28, 068 27,366 25,504 |— 151 
MAT GUCUEC. cece. .en «ees occa 37,150 34, 482 32,056 28, 248 24,489 |-++ 2, 668 
INGODS Wes Solis eki eke nels 28,105 29,941 28,335 25,461 24,298 |— 1,836 
INGISON arb: Ree eis cave aaske ot 21,860 20,868 17, 223 12,227 5,359 |+ 992 
Portage la Prairie......... 33,866 35,461 30,928 24,649 19,516 |— 1,595 
IProvenchen sal cht occ ce as 31,617 29,439 27,178 24, 822 22,275 |+- 2,178 
SON cid yeas 3 eae 42,663 41,265 37,510 27,398 20,6382 |+- 1,398 
SOUPIS Aco trete eke css v olale Re 25,576 24,439 26, 226 25,212 25,596 |-+- tds 7 
Spring fields wen Me ass nels ae 35, 754 30,836 28,717 20,492 15,048 |+- 4,918 
Die HS ORUACC Eset hives cis 2 sks 38, 987 35,429 30,1389 20,411 10,590 |+ 3,558 
Winnipeg North........... 57,042 52,473 47,590 40, 809 + 4,569 
Winnipeg North Centre.... 39,646 39,142 35,386 27, 206 92.195 - 504 
Winnipeg South........... 41,004 32,943 27,225 22,347 ; aa 8,061 
Winnipeg South Centre.... 66, 092 63, 812 59,505 45,655 |) + 2,280 
ities— 
PBA Ons ors k wot ois 6.cie%s 16, 448 15,397 15,215 13,839 10,408 |+ 1,046 
Portage la Prairie......... 6,513 6,766 5,879 5,892 5,106 |— 253 
GO ONUACOchsccc.s ase osdse's 14,187 12,821 11,021 7,483 5,119 j+ 1,366 
VN Everts) afeled os AE ee Oe 191,998 179,087 163,000 136,035 | . 90,153 |+ 12,911 
Saskatchewan—........... 820,738 757,519 647,835 492,432 257,763 |+- 63,228 
POUT AL Acie g 2%, there Sefeible 578, 206 538,552 471,538 361,037 209,301 ik ee 


Lp eee es eee 242,532 218,958 176, 297 131,395 48,462 
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31.—Population of the Prairie Provinces, as shown by the Quinquennial Census of 
1926, by Provinces, Electoral Districts and Cities, with comparative figures for 
1821, 1916, 1911 and 1996—concluded. 


Norr.—Plus (++) indicates increase. Minus (—) indicates decrease. 


Electoral Districts and Population in Census Years. Increase 
Cities. SSRIS Se ee ee Oke 
1926. 1921. 1916. 1911. 1906. 1921. 


Saskatchewan—concluded. 


INSSITINOOIAn ce teen ere eet 37,854 34,789 36, 259 31,975 28,710 |+ 3,065 
Humboldt sees .kaeroe 41,132 37,128 30, 289 25,704 12,189 |+ 4,004 
Kind ersleyarejss secre 31,832 28,997 22,669 12,480 1,111 j+ 2,835 
Last Mountain...........: 35, 608 34,054 28,165 23,358 11,024 |+ 1,554 
(sonerbake sano er ee 33, 280 32,308 27,752 22,692 11,915 |+ 972 
WMackenziew---ee.tccnetae 38,179 34, 669 26,816 22,075 11,909 j|+ 3,510 
Manle:Creelowe chic See 39,465 38,586 35,114 16, 294 3,397 |+ 879 
Meliont sexccces cee voce ce: 38,403 30,716 20,966 15,476 9,501 |+ 7,687 
Mielvilloaet inaces cia eee 38,591 36, 842 30, 663 27,792 21,604 j+ 1,749 
Moose Jaw seeds ccc ene 42,496 42,243 38, 967 30,273 15,127 |+ 253 
INorth Battleiordteeees 38, 769 34,451 27,518 18,451 8,749 |+ 4,318 
Prince: Albertsiaen. ee oe 43,871 39, 126 32,756 26,185 17,561 |+ 4,745 
QuweAppellossccsase emcee 34,055 33,003 31,569 29,012 25,978 |+ 1,052 
FROGINALe sent. cere ae 44,463 40, 625 32,168 35,431 10,983 }+ 3,838 
ROBELOWIE.. oie ee ies ome 30,903 29,341 26, 235 19,167 8,256 |+ 1,562 
DAskatOOM. conc ciieet see 47,109 40,712 35,149 22,861 11,074 |+ 6,397 
South Battleford.......... 40,816 35,070 29,330 21,785 7,228 |+ 5,746 
Sywaie Gurrentenmes: weer 39,988 40,305 |: 35, 025 18, 434 4,022 |— 317 
Wien Untinec nem uae eiee 40,352 37,431 37,260 32,539 19,593 |+ 2,921 
Willow Bunchne sn. see 47,380 39, 257 33,018 15,596 917 |+ 8,123 
Siro ase pe Fr ARS RR ete 36, 192 37,857 30,147 24,892 16,915 |— 1, 665 
at1es— 
INMOOSC Dawe. ete 19,039 19, 285 16,934 13, 823 6, 249 246 
North Battletordess.4: 4c 4,787 4,108 3,145 2,105 824 679 
IPrincerAleernt wach ore 7,873 7,558 6,436 6, 254 3,005 315 
VG ING Se ace eect aires 37,329 34, 432 26,127 30, 213 6,169 2,894 
Saskatoon’ ies coc cere Simos 25,739 21,048 12,004 3,011 5,495 
Swilt Currents: 2400 ee 4,175 3,518 3,181 1,852 554 657 
Wev burns tose xecsemisss 4,119 3,193 3,050 2,210 966 926 
Albertine noareetce ee es 607,599 588, 454 496, 442 334,295 185,195 19,145 
Rurallrne. coe cn eee 373,751 365,550 307, 693 236, 633 127,320 8,201 
Syl rbank jee. a ee 233,848 222,904 188, 749 137, 662 57,875 10,944 
A CAGDID vatieemacemaere Nene 33,188 39,974 31,444 16, 984 479 6, 786 
AGO ADAS KA tei: sere et deate rte 41,095 37,214 30,393 16, 881 1001 3,881 
BattlosRivierie. nsec steels 36, 737 30, 187 21, 263 4,906 478 
IBowiRiverss ove eee 33,776 34,323 20,520 18,076 5,520 547 
Calgary Hast meena. 40,328 38,076 34,575 30,039 18, 251 HAAS ye 
Calgary Westin... cask os 41,064 40, 122 36, 608 25, 894 5,780 
Camrose. 4-00. coh eons 38,564 38,274 33,167 27,447 15,673 290 


PPP be +++ Itt tttt4 ele EPH +H | 
oS 
5 


Edmonton East 40,017 36, 263 33,997 19,803 15,935 Biay? 
Edmonton West 43,494 38,478 33,953 22,802 5,919 4,746 
Wethbridee wernt... ne 39,646 38,079 31,740 30,140 14, 238 1,567 
Macleodang (econ: cane 36, 872 33, 826 33,091 30,131 22,608 3,046 
Medicine Hat.:........... 28,444 36,395 33,710 23 , 823 7,056 7,951 
IPCACeRRDVCLEe es ence anion 42,784 39,727 PAA 1 15,844 5,543 3,057 
ed MD corse tenn neeseerishe at 36, 693 35,318 29, 252 Py OA fT 18,082 1,375 
NV corevillel Reese ja.e ee 35,470 30,593 21,005 PA SOY 15,592 4,877 
is Wetaskiwianiter rnc. sect 38,949 34, 785 31,035 25,554 21,932 4,164 
ittes— 
Calsaryapep aeiecers « ota: 65,513 63,305 56,514 43,704 133573 2,208 
IE Cion cones ete on cle ote 65,163 58,821 53,846 31,064 14,088 6,342 
ethioriciceweeren rac rerie 10,893 11,097 9,436 9,035 2,936 204 
Medicinetiliatwen.c:. 4... 0% 9,536 9,634 9,272 5,608 3,020 98 
Red WD Geri Gee a. scccee 2,021 2,328 2,203 2,118 1,418 307 
Wetaskawan eras. once 1,884 _ 2,061 2,048 2,411 1,652 177 


Section 17.—Population of the British Empire. 


During the decade 1911-1921 the boundaries of the British Empire were con- 
tracted by the voluntary giving up of Egypt and expanded by the addition of various 
territories as a result of the war. The increases of territory were mainly in Africa, 
where the Tanganyika Territory, Southwest Africa, and portions of the Cameroons 
and Togoland were added to the Empire, with an aggregate area of 731,000 square 
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miles and an estimated population of slightly over 5,000,000. In Asia the territories 
acquired by mandate from the League of Nations include Palestine and Meso- 
potamia (Iraq), with 3,606,464 inhabitants on an area of 152,250 square miles. 
In the Pacific, the territories added to the Empire include Western Samoa, the 
Territory of New Guinea, the Bismarck archipelago and part of the Solomon 
islands, all of which were formerly German possessions. According to the most 
reliable estimates, the total area of these regions is 90,812 square miles with a 
population of 592,157. 

Statistics of the area and population of the territories included in the British 
Empire in 1921 were given in a table on pp. 152-154 of the 1927-28 Year Book, 
together with comparative figures of population for 1911. 


Section 18.—Land Area and Population of the World. 


Statistics showing the areas and the population of the various continents and 
of the countries of the world at the latest enumerations were presented in a table 
on pp. 155-156 of the 1927-28 Year Book, these populations and areas being mainly 
taken from official information supplied by the countries concerned. In a number 
of cases, particularly in Asia and Africa, the figures were rather rough approximations. 
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CHAPTER V.—VITAL STATISTICS. 


The collection of vital statistics commenced in Canada, as in England, with 
the registration of baptisms, marriages and burials by the ecclesiastical authorities. 
These registers, maintained by the priests from the first settlement of the contry, 
have made it possible for the vital statistics of the French colony to be compiled 
from the year 1610.1. In the beginning, only one copy of such records was made, 
but in 1678 the Sovereign Council of Quebec ordered that in future such records 
should be made in duplicate, and that one copy, duly authenticated, should be 
delivered to the civil authorities. This arrangement was continued after the 
cession of the country to Great Britain, and~was extended to the newly-formed 
Protestant congregations by an Act of 1793, but the registration among these latter 
remained seriously defective, both in Lower Canada and in the new province of 
Upper Canada. 

In English-speaking Canada, vital statistics were from the commencement 
incomplete, the pioneer settlers often going out into the wilds far from the authority 
of government and the ministrations of religion. While a law existed in Upper 
Canada requiring ministers of religion to deposit duplicates of their registers of — 
baptisms, marriages and deaths with the clerks of the peace for transmission to the 
Provincial Secretary, this law remained practically a dead letter. Again, the efforts 
made to secure records of births and deaths at the censuses of 1851 and 1861 pro- 
duced most unsatisfactory and even ridiculous results, as was pointed out by Dr. 
J. C. Taché, Secretary of the Board of Registration and Statistics, in a memorial 
published in the report of the Canadian Minister of Agriculture for the year 1865. 
Nevertheless, in spite of the inherent unsoundness of securing at a point of time 
in a decennial census a record of births and deaths occurring over a considerable 
period of time, this method was persisted in down to 1911, when the obviously 
untrustworthy character of the results obtained led to the discarding of the data 
obtained at the inquiry. 


The Dominion Government instituted in the early 80’s a plan for compiling 
the annual mortuary statistics of cities of 25,000 population and over, by subsi- 
dizing local boards of health to supply the information under special regulations. 
A beginning was made with the five cities of Montreal, Toronto, Hamilton, Halifax 
and Saint John. By 1891 the list had grown to 25, at a time when in most of the 
provinces the only birth and death statistics were those of the municipalities. Upon 
the organization of provincial bureaus of vital statistics, however, this work was 
abandoned, though a conference of Dominion and provincial officials, held in 1893, 
passed a resolution calling upon the provincial and Dominion authorities to co- 
operate in the work of collecting, compiling and publishing the vital statistics of 
the Dominion. This resolution had no immediate practical results in securing 
accurate or comparable vital statistics. 


Each of the provinces of the Dominion has since Confederation enacted its 
own legislation on vital statistics and administered such legislation according to 
its own individual methods. While the vital statistics of Ontario were published 


1 For a summary of the vital statistics of the Roman Catholic population from 1610 to 1883, see the 
Statistical Year Book of Quebec, 1921, English or French edition, p. 51. For details by years of this 
Mere of population, see Vol. V of the Census of 1871, pp. 160-265, and Vol. IV of the Census of 1881, 
pp. 134-145. 
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in considerable detail annually from 1871, the arrangements for the collection of 
data were unsatisfactory. Only in 1906 was the publication of vital statistics 
begun in Prince Edward Island (no report for 1912 was ever issued), and in Nova 
Scotia the publication of vital statistics dates only from 1909. Because of the 
lacune, and even more because of the incomparability of information collected, 
of methods of collection and of standard of enforcement, Canadian vital statistics 
remained extremely unsatisfactory and impossible to be compiled on a national 
basis, as was pointed out by the 1912 commission on official statistics, which recom- 
mended that ‘‘for the Dominion, now engaged in building up its national unity, it is 
important that uniform data should render possible to statisticians the institution of 
true interprovincial and international comparisons. By effective co-operation of 
the provinces with the Dominion, this object would be capable of attainment without 
sacrificing the liberty of each province to satisfy its own special statistical require- 
ments’’. 

The scheme of co-operation, thus outlined, was brought into effect as a con- 
sequence of the establishment of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics under the 
Statistics Act of 1918, which specifically provided that the Bureau should publish 
an annual report on vital statistics. A scheme was first drawn up in the Bureau and 
~ submitted to the various provinces; then Dominion-provincial conferences on vital 
statistics were held in June and December, 1918, when comprehensive and final 
discussions took place. 

At the conferences of 1918, it was agreed:—(1) that the model Vital Statistics 
Act prepared by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, when accepted by the Legis- 
latures, should form the basis of the vital statistics legislation of the several prov- 
inces, thus securing uniformity and comparability; (2) that the provinces should 
undertake to obtain the returns of births, marriages and deaths on the prescribed 
forms as approved and adopted at the conference, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
to supply the forms free of charge; (3) that the provinces should forward to the 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics, at such times as might be agreed upon, either the 
original returns of births, marriages and deaths, or certified transcriptions of the 
same; the Bureau of Statistics to undertake the mechanical compilation and tabu- 
lation. 

Under the scheme outlined above, the vital statistics for all the provinces 
except Quebec were secured and compiled on a uniform basis for the years 1912 to 
1925. The annual reports for these years may be obtained on application to the 
Dominion Statistician. 

Quebec has been included in the registration area as from Jan. 1, 1926, from 
which date her statistics are on a comparable basis with those of the other prov- 
inces. The final reports for 1926 and 1927 and a preliminary report for 1928, 
including the statistics of all the nine provinces, have appeared and may be pro- 
cured from the Dominion Statistician. 

Two important considerations should be borne in mind by the students who 
use either these tables or the detailed reports for comparative purposes. 

First, in spite of the improvements recently effected, registration generally, 
and the registration of births in particular, is not universally carried out. The 
great extent of the country and the isolation of many of its inhabitants partly 
account for this unsatisfactory situation. 

Secondly, the great differences in the age and sex distribution of the population 
in different provinces, as shown by the census of 1921, make comparisons (of crude 
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birth rates, for instance) as among the provinces unfair and misleading. For 
instance, in British Columbia in 1921 there were only 773 females of ages 15 to 44 
to every 1,000 males of these ages, while in Quebec there were 1,017 and in Prince 
Edward Island 986. Evidently, in view of the great disproportion between the 
sexes in British Columbia, the crude birth rate per 1,000 of population in that prov- 
ince cannot properly be compared with the crude birth rate in Quebec, Prince 
Edward Island or New Brunswick. Again, in consequence of different age distri- 
butions of population in the different provinces—the Prairie Provinces, for 
instance, have a very young population because of the healthy young immigrants 
whom they attract—a comparison of crude death rates of the provinces is mis- 
leading. In the Prairie Provinces, taken together, only 126 per 1,000 of the 
1911 population and 149 per 1,000 of the 1921 population had passed 45 years 
of age, while in Quebec 178, in Ontario 233 and in Prince Edward Island 264 
per 1,000 of the population were in 1921 over 45 years of age. These latter 
provinces, having a much larger proportion of persons of advanced ages, will 
inevitably have a higher crude death rate per 1,000 of population than the Prairie 
Provinces. <A table showing the death rates as adjusted on the basis of the English 
“standard million” of 1901 has therefore been included (Table 21). 


The natural increase of the population of Canada is first dealt with, followed 
by detailed tables of births, marriages and deaths in the order named. 


Section 1.—Natural Increase. 


Summary statistics of the births, marriages, deaths and natural increase per 
1,000 of population are given for the years 1923 to 1928 by provinces in Table 1. 
The figures for 1928 are subject to revision. 


The province of Quebec has one of the highest rates of natural increase per 
1,000 of population in any civilized country, 23-4 in 1921, 21-8 in 1922, 18-6 in 
1923, 22-0 in 1924, 20-9 in 1925, 17-6 in 1926, 18-0 in 1927 and 17-8 in 1928. This 
brings the average for Canada (exclusive of the Territories) up to 17-8 per 1,000 
in 1921, 16-5 in 1922, 14-7 in 1923, 15-8 in 1924, 15-2 in 1925, 18-3 in 1926, 13-5 
in 1927 and 13-2 in 1928. 


In Australia the rate of natural increase in 1927 was 12-2 per 1,000, in New 
Zealand in 1927 12-1, in England and Wales in 1927 5-0, in Scotland in 1927 6-3, 
and in the Irish Free State 5-5, so that Canada compares quite favourably with 
other British countries. 


The rates of natural increase per annum per 1,000 of mean population for 
other countries in the latest years are as follows, the figures being for 1927:—Den- 
mark 8-0; Japan 13-8; Netherlands 12-9; Norway 7-2; Finland 6-7; Italy 11-2; 
Switzerland 5-1; Sweden 3-4; Spain 9-7; France 1-6; Belgium 5-4; United States 
(registration area) 9-2; Union of South Africa (whites) 16-2. 

The natural increase of the population of Canada has shown some tendency to 
decline in recent years. On the basis of the vital statistics of the country, it 
declined from 156,573 or 17-8 per 1,000 of the population in 1921 to 150,084 or 
16-5 per 1,000 in 1922, to 135,146 or 14-7 per 1,000 in 1923, to 145,972 or 15-8 per 
1,000 in 1924, to 148,611 or 15-2 per 1,000 in 1925, to 125,296 or 13-3 per 1,000 
in 1926, and to 128,896 or 18-5 per 1,000 in 1927. A slight decrease to 127,255 is 
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shown by the unrevised figures for 1928, this figure giving a rate of 13-2 per 1,000 
of the estimated population. 


Statistics of the births, marriages, deaths and natural increase in cities of 10,000 
and over are given for the calendar year 1927 in Table 2, but these are not worked 
out as rates per 1,000 of population, though the census population in 1921 is fur- 
nished as some guide to the rate of natural increase. Particularly notable in this 
table is the very large number of births in such cities as Montreal and Quebec, as 
compared with Toronto, Hamilton, Ottawa and other cities of somewhat corre- 
sponding size. This greatly higher birth rate is in part counterbalanced by a con- 
siderably higher death rate, but the natural increase in Quebec cities is still con- 
siderably higher than in the cities of other provinces. 


BIRTH RATES, DEATH RATES ano RATES oF NATURAL 
INCREASE in CANADA ano its PROVINCES 


1927 
Fer ,000 poot/arion 
BIRTH RATE DEATH RATE pound INCREASE 
CANADA 24.6 aR a es Sy 
PRINCE EDWARD ISL. 19.5 
NOVA SCOTIA PROM | 
NEW BRUNSWICK a5 5 
QUEBEC 31.9 
ONTARIO aie 
MANITOBA al.g9 
SASKATCHEWAN ae | 
ALBERTA 24.1 


BRITISH COLUMBIA (7.5 [RO Oe STOP eat: 
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1.—Summary of Births, Marriages, Deaths and Natural Increase, by Provinces, for 
the calendar years 1923-1928. 


Norr.—All figures for 1928 are subject to revision. Birth, marriage and death rates are calculated for 
1923-28 on estimated populations, except that for 1926 the figures of the quinquennial census of the Prairie 
Provinces are used for these provinces. Figures for 1921 and 1922 will be found at p. 160 of the 1927-28 
Year Book. 


Rate of 

Birth Marri- Death | Excess | natural 

rate per age rate rate per of increase 

Provinces. Years.| Births.| 1,000 | Marri- |per1,000}Deaths.| 1,000 | births |per 1,000 

popu- | ages. | popu- popu- over popu- 

lation. lation. lation. | deaths.} lation. 

Pips islands. adfoe erie eas 1923 1,977 22°5 454 5-2 les R590) 13-1 827 9-4 
1924 1,858 PALOT 408 4-6 956 10-9 902 10:2 

1925 1,675 19-3 407 4-7 997 11-5 678 7:8 

1926 wasps 20-1 459 5-3 898 10:3 854 9-8 

1927 1,697 19-5 482 5-5 913 10-5 784 9-0 

1928 1,803 21-0 466 5-4 952 iG taal 854 9-9 

ING VS COGIG nes eects tener 1923 11,680 22-0 3,246 6-1 6,868 13-0 4,812 9-0 
1924 11,801 AAO 2,999 5-6 6,583 12-3) | .5,218 9-8 

1925 11,400 21-2 2,934 5-5 6,045 11-3 DFo00 9-9 

1926 10,980 29-3 2,861 5:3 6,366 11-8 4,614 8:5 

1927 11,134 20:5 3,042 5:6 6,378 11-7 4,756 8-8 

1928 10,899 19-9 3,200 6-0 6,195 11-3 4,704 8-6 

New Brunswick.............] 1923 10,704 27-0 2,911 7-4 5,013 12-7 5,691 14-3 
1924 10,717 26-9 2,972 7-4 4,923 12-3 5,794 14-6 

1925 10,949 27-2 2,908 7-2 4,960 12-3 5,989 14-9 

1926 10,340 25-4 2,938 7-2 5,002 12-3 5,338 13-1 

1927 10,479 25-5 2,887 7-0 4,902 11-9 5,577 13-6 

1928 10,024 24-2 3,138 7-6 4,962 12-0 5,062 12-2 

OUntaTIO eS ace entaeh ae 1923 70,056 23-2) 24,842 8-2] 35,636 11-8] 34,420 11:4 
1924 71,510 23-4) 24,038 7-9} 33,078 10-8] 38,432 12:6 

1925 70,122 22-6} 23,074 7-41 33,960 10:9] 36,162 11-7 

1926 67,617 Ales PROB] 7-5| 35,909 11-4] 31,708 10-1 

1927 67,671 21-2) 24,677 7-7| 34,775 10:9} 32,896 10°3 
1928 68,420 21-2) 25,728 8-0} 37,108 LIT 3t 312 9-7, 

Manitobamewetr. cio eeare 1923 16,472 26-5 4,544 7-3 5,330 8-6} 11,142 17-9 
1924 15,454 24-6 4,132 6: 5,023 8-0} 10,431 16-6 

1925 14,867 23°5 4,377 6-9 5,245 8-3 9,622 15-2 

1926 14,661 22-9 4,537 7-1 9,000 8:3 9 326 14-6 

1927 14,147 21-9 4,716 7:3 5,309 8-2 8,838 13-7 

1928 14,504 22-1 5,170 7-9 5,396 8-2 9,108 13-9 

Saskatchewan...........-.- 1923 20,947 26:8 5,045 6-4 6,182 7:9} 14,765 18-9 
1924 21,539 27-0 4,792 6-0 Dede To2h ASS Gd 19-8 

1925 20,582 25-4 4,909 6-1 5,628 6-9} 14,954 18-5 

1926 20,716 25-2 5,483 6-7 6,060 7-41 14,656 17-8 

1927 21,015 25-1 5,733 6-9 6,031 7-2) 14,984 17-9 

1928 21,100 24-8 6,687 7:9 6,138 7-2) 14,962 17-6 

PAT DOC GAs ce orn ae ceaine eames 1923 15,060 25-3 4,117 6:9 5,005 8-4] 10,054 16-9 
1924 14,597 24-4 4,159 6-9 4,858 8-1 9,739 16-3 

1925 14,924 24-7 4,355 7:2 4,697 Ce Si, LOR227 16-9 

1926 14,456 23:8 4,503 7-4 5,159 8-5 9,297 15-3 

1927 14,897 24-1 4,707 7-6 5,059 8-2 9 ,838 15-9 

1928 15,508 24-5 rRKG 9-1 5,655 8-9 9,853 15:6 

British Columbia........... 1923 10,001 18-4 3,943 tee 4,997 9.2 5,004 9-2 
1924 10,119 18-3 4,038 7°3 5,004 9-0 yey Bs: 9-3 

1925 10,342 18-4 4,223 1053 4,945 8-8 5,397 9-6 

1926 10,063 ey 4,418 7:8 5,474 9-6 4,589 8-1 

1927 10,084 17°58 4,720 8-2 5,750 10:0 4,334 7-5 

1928 10,312 17-7 4,940 8°5 5,901 10:1 4,411 7:6 

Canada (Registration Area)| 1923 | 156,897 23-9} 49,102 7-5) 70,182 10-7] 86,715 13-2 
(As from 1921-25) 1924 | 157,595 23-7] 47,538 7-1) 66,197 9-9} 91,398 13-8 
1925 | 154,861 23:0) 47,217 7-0) 66,477 9-9| 88,384 18-1 

1926 | 150,585 22-1} 48,831 7-2) 70,203 10-3] 80,382 11-8 

1927 | 151,124 21-9} 50,964 7-4) 69,117 19-0) 82,007 11-9 

1928 | 152,573 21-8) 55,161 7:9) 72,307 10-3] 80,266 11-5 

Quehec2 aie assesses ,-| 1923 83 ,579 Sade 17,0 6-3] 35,148 13-6) 48,431 18-6 
1924 86,930 Domo 6: Ae s2e30G 13-0] . 54,574 20:3 

1925 87,527 Sok ined. ait 6-5] 32,300 12°21 855227 20-9 

1926 82,165 32:1) 17,827 GO| or, col 14-5} 44,914 17-6 

1927 83 ,054 31-9} 18,551 ToL oOnUeo 13-9} 46,889 18-0 

1928 83,621 31-6} 19,126 7-2} 36,632 13-8] 46,989 17-8 

Canada (exclusive of the| 1923 | 240,476 26-1) 66,463 7-4) 105,330 11-4| 135,146 14-7 
Territories ) 1924 | 244,525 26-5) 65,129 7-1) 98,553 10-7) 145,972 15-8 
1925 | 242,388 25-6) 64,644 7-0) 98,777 10-4) 143,611 15-2 

1926 | 232,750 24-8) 66,658 7-1) 107,454 11-5} 125,296 13-3 

1827 | 234,188 24:6) 69,515 7-3] 105,292 11-1] 128,896 13-5 


1928 | 236,194 24:5) 74,287 7:7! 108,939 11-3! 127,255 13-2 


1Rates for Quebec have been calculated on provincial estimates of population for 1923-25, and on the 
Dominion estimate of population for 1926-28. 
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2.—Summary of Births, Marriages, Deaths and Natural Increase, in Cities of 10,000 
and over, for the calendar year 1927. 


ie Census ; Excess of 
Cities. population, Births. Marriages. | Deaths. | births over 
1921, deaths, 


eT ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee, ee ee | eee ee, eee | an 


P. E. Island— 


MSISPESCLOUO WING Sis rt afr k Abe wea eae Ora es 10,814 271 — 168 202 69 
Nova Scotia— : 
TIN yc te ie ee Oe ee es Pe 58 ,372 1,494 609 876 618 
SVU YAMIN maleet cs eekee Pete Ws tes 22 545 501 189 272 229 
KI REOUS AV rere cc hinte sider ses vir eta TRS 17,007 666 135 344 322 
New Brunswick— 
SINGH OMINI A. aeticrs ta Mike us eeaiackiaeran 47,166 1,166 393 671 495 
YOvTG ROTTER, Seas ey <5 RII Rs pd SIR ae 17,488 499 186 243 256 
Quebec— 
RENEE IAS Boe es agen ss St ud bane nei 618,506 19 ,458 5,977 11,034 8 424 
CD TODOC. eae aoccemitts ecto as otras soe nineuia 95,193 4,349 875 2,091 2 258 
Verne ence ie ee oaks ee cee te Laud, 25,001 1,007 297 361 646 
BSEUT) Unrest, va eee 0 mss Uae TR 24,117 1,062 264 382 680 
Ser eLoo KO mmenin re crme ee te cer. 2avolo 809 231 411 398 
UPTV OO MEE VICE Ss het crete alo etessse Maas Rees 22 367 1,327 270 539 788 
WV ca tinOunt peas. ciince ote es tte cer? 17,593 38 143 71 =a 
B Regerel Sy Es Veveree 0% «bE sealed ADI Laue Ube a We eee Mee 15 ,404 440 110 205 935 
CO OROTAONG errr ire oe aca rte a Oh cheese 13,249 135 91 74 61 
SURELY ACINDMRS aes. so ats See an eh aeesee 10,859 317 115 260 57 
ha winiean Wallsy sc ooh tee sie a ele apne 10,625 670 86 185 485 
IGS VAS RC Ree ae cc OEh ie co vtcas atch cohen 10,470 315 59 201 114 
Ontario— 
BU GHeCOIE Oven ee ert. ION ekteous Soe cee Phe aotaed ~ 521,893 11,448 6,293 6,263 5,184 
EVA LOR Mate ay, Sine date onc coke ae 114,151 2,866 1,242 ove Pols 
(BS HIER SIETWIG & gunlene~ cd | RO Mi ap Ian i 107,843 3,003 1,010 1,536 1,467 
EGRCLOT Satire ane <3 Oe itm ke tame cia cehecch ones 60,959 1,286 693 1,058 228 
UY aEROLS OIC ate Meare ovis kev SeaBers sexe a (oh odeucheni 38,591 2,088 873 705 * 1,383 
TRAP ETC OLE b Niven spn eee ak aie Uline Reh aia salen ‘ 29,440 647 286 347 300 
Wt ONCE Sree chs cit ule ss heat ede aes 21,763 688 273 296 392 
HATO GOR ree araine cea rar ernie en merteneverneavensteks 21,753 594 248 428 166 
Sasa he GO EARN sec ies flo auaveen etgeun aac 21,092 578 205 203 375 
DOr pata tects oe ec Gi eae oe 20,541 602 231 179 423 
IaberbORoul lye oct -.b-ia.chec is Bee ee 20,994 545 224 307 238 
SPO DIMEDINOS eras as cote cae cies stees ° 19,881 577 244 YD: 305 
GIGID IG TAghe Gike ep et Accdeat Ade cote eet 18 , 128 418 197 224 194 
SLA tLOnO ee Seite ote teen Scare eee el cic 16,094 372 165 194 178 
SG ee MOMPAG Ley sis ohio site vie Oe Pika P daaNeSe 16,026 329 118 222, 107 
POMERAT LMU EINE Ec ticle ota, leet, Ake Shee 14,886 510 221 221 289 
Sire eh ale dae Te) Say 0 MRR cr ese lo eee 14,877 435 172 215 220 
INTAROPAREIAU Gaon. ok abide. cae pele’ S 14,764 492 223 188 304 
Chatham..... Fey, ePaeCcce  earcce Betas 913%256 453 189 314 139 
OE MT as FE SERS 3 SILER ee ores cts Bas 265 108 180 85 
Belleville ei tee heen, ae eres 125206 ral slay 227 144 
OREN SOUNG es Ao he asks BAS AS See 12,190 297 115 147 150 
ORIN 5 de. Ce OE Reena On tee 9 Beer 11,940 595 227 238 357 
INGEUIME AVE Te cect ee teeters be 10,692 406 127 i'3y3% 273 
Broclemlle. 0-8 .ctihte dose iow ea poate el: 10,043 204 98 149 55 
Manitoba— 
APART ETD ot a 00 Soe 0 ge eS Po 179 ,087 4,506 2,447 1,656 2,850 
ISEANGON Gre reas oe RY Saree f 15,397 376 219 230 146 
Si omince tess ote cake « Teste oeee aes 12,821 752 150 495 257 
Saskatchewan— 
TERA UOT, CaN IAS ae Ree, & aie cae te rv 34,432 1,203 728 402 801 
eee ke LOOUTET tee cut cet te mee. 25,739 962 713 496 466 
Ninose saw ete at cuts. ae slhite ss etait sate 3d 19,285 626 369 228 398 
Alberta— 
CLEAN AS 8 RTT RTS ae ie fer te RE NR Re Atte 63 ,305 1,641 1,048 615 1,026 
POCRLONLOU Mi kW. scare Rete cee 58 ,821 1,940 Pans 789 1,151 
MEL AMITAOSO) .vaeaeiic sale fs sidhd’s CeRlwas veers 11,097 348 205 140 208 
British Columbia— 
RECOM Y Cla ts AR RS 0k Si ee 117,32.17, 3,144 1,920 1,754 1,390 
RACLOUIDC Tes oc crane ot pe ee ett 38 ,727 664. 328 482 182 


New Westminster...........0.....0..- 14,495 491 276 248 243 
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Natural Increase by Sex.—According to Table 3, the number of male children 
born in 1927 in Canada exceeded the total male deaths for the year by 64,3890, 
while the gain in the female population during the same period was 64,506. ‘Thus, 
while the number of male children born exceeded the females by 7,122, the higher 
mortality among males, viz., 56,265 as compared with 49,027, resulted in a net 
excess of the natural increase of the females amounting to 116. Provisional figures 
for 1928 are as follows:—males, births 121,201, deaths 58,410, natural increase 
62,791; females, births 114,993, deaths 50,529, natural increase 64,464. 


3.—Excess of Births over Deaths in Canada, by Provinces and for each Sex, 1927, with 


Totals for 1921-1927. 
Males. Females. Both sexes. 
Provinces. Excess of Excess of | Excess of 
Births. | Deaths. | births over} Births. | Deaths. | births over | births over 
deaths. deaths. deaths. 

Prince Edward Island.. 890 451 439 807 462 345 784 
INOV aSCOlIaAL eae cen , 704 3,300 2,404 5,430 3,078 2,002 4,756 
New Brunswick........ 5,391 Zook 2,854 5,088 2,365 2,420 5,070 
Quebec. ae ent 42 813 18 ,827 23 ,986 40,251 17,348 22,903 46,889 
Ontariow seek ee cee 34,755 18 ,305 16,450 32,916 16,470 16,446 32,896 
Manitobannuetec. cs ce 7,484 2,968 4,466 6.13 2,341 4,372 8,838 
Saskatchewan.......... 10,852 3,395 if aby 10,163 2,636 Ue o27 14,984 
Alberta yer cece 7,682 2,932 4,750 oo Delon 5,088 9 ,838 
British Columbia...... 5,134 3,550 1,584 4,950 2,200 2,750 4,334 
Total 192722 ae se so: 120,655 56, 265 64,390 113,533 49,027 64,506 128,896 
Total, 1926............. 119, 863 56,979 62, 884 112,887 50,475 62,412 125,296 
Total, 19255 ek hee 124, 686 52,459 725296 117, 702 46,327 71,375 143,611 
Totaly 1924 heen See 125,599 52,2270 73,063 118, 933 46,326 22,609 145,972 
Total923 ee ae 124, 003 55, 490 68,513 116,473 49,840 66,633 135,146 
Total, 1922. ...0......-. 129, 055 54,505 74,550 123,516 47, 982 75,534 150, 684 
Total, 1920 dissec. - 133, 839 53, 683 80,154 123,889 47,470 76,419 156,573 


Section 2.—Births. 


Throughout almost the whole of the civilized world, the birth rate has in the 
past generation been on the decline, though the consequent decline in the rate of 
natural increase has to a considerable extent been lessened by the synchronous 
decline in the death rate. 

The crude birth rate of England and Wales, for example, was 35-4 per 1,000 
population on the average of the decennium 1871-80, 32-5 in 1881-90 and 29-9 
in 1891-1900. In 1913 the birth rate was 24-1, and, though it rose to 25-5 in 1920, 
it fell again to 22-4 in 1921, 19-7 in 1923, 18-8 in 1924, 18-3 in 1925, 17-8 in 1926 
and 16-6 in 1927. 

Similarly in France, the crude birth rate declined from an average of 25-4 
per 1,000 population in the 1870’s, 23-9 in the 1880’s and 22-2 in the 1890’s to 
20-4 in 1920 and 19-4 in 1923, rising slightly to 19-6 in 1925 and falling to 18-8 
in 1926 and 18-1 in 1927. In Germany, again, the crude birth rate was 39-1 in the 
1870’s, 36-8 in the 1880’s, 36-1 in the 1890’s, 23-6 in 1922, 22-5 in 1925, 19-3 in 
1926, and 18-3 in 1927. 

In Canada the crude birth rate still stands at the comparatively high figure of 
24-5 per 1,000 in 1928. This, however, is largely due to the influence of Quebec, 
where the birth rate stood at the very high figure of 31-6 per 1,000 in 1928, as com- 
pared with 21-2 per 1,000 in Ontario. In the other provinces the figures varied 
from 17-7 per 1,000 in British Columbia to 24-8 in Saskatchewan and 24-5 in 
Alberta. 
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Statistics of births and birth rates for the years 1921-28 are given by provinces 
in Table 4, the provincial figures both of births and birth rates for Quebec being 
used for the years 1921-25, so as to show national totals. The figures for 1928 
are subject to revision. 


4.—Number of Living Births and Birth Rates, by Provinces, 1921-1928. 
A. LIVING BIRTHS. 


Former 
Years. P.E.I.] N.S. | N.B. | Que! | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Registra- | Canada.2 
tion Area. 
L925 ae Seine 2,156] 13,021) 11,465} 88,749] 74,152] 18,478] 22,493] 16,561] 10,653 168 ,979 257 , 728 
TODD ola letaies 2,160} 12,693] 11,564] 88,377! 71,430] 17,679] 22,339] 16,163] 10,166 164,194 252,571 
1 RR ee a aes 1,977) 11,680} 10,704} 83,579) 70,056) 16,472] 20,947] 15,060} 10,001 156,897 240,476 
AAS YLE Nee a rte 1,858] 11,801} 10,717} 86,930) 71,510) 15,454] 21,539} 14,597] 10,119 157,595 244 525 
NOZDE Sache ncattts 1,675] 11,400) 10,949} 87,527) 70,122} 14,867) 20,582) 14,924] 10,342 154,861 242 ,388 
LO 2G eet: . 1,752] 10,980} 10,340} 82,165] 67,617} 14,661] 20,716] 14,456) 10,063 150,585 232,750 
HOD ests Paces 1,697} 11,134] 10,479] 83,064] 67,671] 14,147] 21,015} 14,897) 10,084 151,124 234,188 
19288 soe S Te 1,806} 10,899} 10,024] 83,621) 68,420) 14,504) 21,100} 15,508) 10,312 152,573 236,194 
B. BIRTH RATE PER 1,000 POPULATION. 

LISA UE oe a 24-3 24-9 30-2 37°6 25-3 30-3 29-7 28-1 20-3 26-4 29-3 
Oo ees cite oie 24-5 24-0 29°5 35°1 24-0 28-7 29-0 27-3 18-9 25-2 27-8 
OS oettanead.. 22-5 22-0 27-0 32-2 23-2 26-5 26-8 25°3 18-4 23-9 26-1 
SYD. aed Sea 21-1 22-1 26-9 33-1 23-4 24-6 27-0 24-4 18-3 23-7 26-5 
1925S Mee. «ic 19-3 21-2 27-2 33-1 22-6 23-5 25-4 24-7 18-4 23-0 25-6 
TOZO ere eri: 20-1 20-3 25-4 32-1 21-5 22-9 25-2 23°8 17-7 22-1 24-8 
1O2T AY meas 19-5 20-5 25-5 31-9 21-2 21-9 25-1 24-1 17-5 21-9 24-6 
LOO Re eA ees 21-0 19-9 24-2 31-6 21-2 22-1 24-8 24-5 17-7 21-8 24-5 


1Provincial figures 1921-25. *Exclusive of the Territories. *Figures subject to revision. 


Table 5 gives the statistics of the number of births in cities of 40,000 
_ population and over for the years 1921 to 1928. Ten of these cities had in 1921 a 
total population of 1,328,814 or 20-7 p.c. of the population of the registration area, 
while the number of births shown below for the year 1921, 39,083, formed 23-1 p.c. 
of the births recorded for the same year. By 1928 the number of births in these 
ten cities which have been in the registration area from the beginning had declined 
to 34,489 or by 10-4 p.c.; the percentage of the total for the registration area, how- 
ever, was 22-6, a decrease since 1921 of only 0-5 p.c. Figures for Montreal and 
Quebec are added for 1926 to 1928. 


5.—Living Births in Cities of 40,000 Population and over, 1921-1928. 


Cities. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928.4 
Montreal sy. éeres:eis 5 5 5 5 5 19,650 19,458 20,252 
MOTONGO Nod sie Sacns 13,378 12,745 12,680 12,424 11,976 11,185 11,448 12 ,299 
WWENIDEDS «ics oss 6,323 5,840 5,246 4,786 4,660 4,495 4,506 4,552 
Vancouver®........ 3,893 3,469 3000 3,553 3,662 3,543 3,651 3,791 
Hamilton. ........ 3,498 3,146 3,033 3,140 2,938 2,774 2,866 3,006 
EER WAL doshas woe 3,250 3,218 8,055 3,044 3,026 2,869 3,008 2,998 
MPU ODOC. <0. be% a 40.0 « 5 5 5 5 5 4,164 4,349 4,473 
Realeary. so cee. 2,086 1,884 1,683 1,612 1,634 1,568 1,641 1,751 
Hkondoniketic hihi a: 1,458 1,448 1,380 1,452 1,352, 1,331 1,286 1,437 
Edmonton......... 2,136 2,143 1,951 1,852 1,943 1,858 1,940 2,149 
aliiax esh SLE, v. 1,836 13743; 1,519 1,458 1,463 1,359 1,494 1,424 
Saint John......... 1,225 1,259 1,304 1,238 1,246 1,097 1,166 1,082 

Wotalicccsss: 39, 083 36,950 35,384 34,559 33, 900 55,893 56,808 59,214 
41928 figures are subject to revision. 5Not included in registration area. 6Includes Point Grey 


and South Vancouver. 
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Legitimate Birth Rates per 1,000 Married Women of Ages 15-44.— 
Undoubtedly the test of birth rate most generally accepted by vital statisticians is 
applied by the comparison of the total number of legitimate births with the total 
number of married women between the ages of 15 and 44, though a small number 
of births occur where the mothers are either below 15 or past the 45th birthday. 
This test was applied to the registration area of Canada for 1921-24 in a table on 
p. 164 of the 1927-28 Year Book on the assumptions:—(1) that the number of 
married women in the country increased proportionately to the estimated increase 
of the general population between 1921 and 1924, and (2) that the number of Cana- 
dian-born, of British-born and of foreign-born married women increased between 
1921 and 1924 proportionately to the estimated increase of the general population. 
Since the estimate covered only a short period since the census, the above assumptions 
may be accepted as approximately correct. 


Two points of great importance were brought out by the table:—first, the sub- 
stantial decline from 199 to 175-7 in the legitimate birth rate per 1,000 married 
women of ages 15 to 44 in the short period covered; secondly, the fact that in the 
registration area as a whole, foreign-born married women had _ proportionately 
rather more children than Canadian-born and these considerably more children 
than British-born. 


In Table 6 will be found for each of the provinces the percentage of legitimate 
children born alive to Canadian-born, British-born and foreign-born mothers 
respectively. It is noteworthy that children born to foreign-born mothers in 1927 
outnumbered children born to Canadian-born mothers in the province of Alberta. 
For the Dominion as a whols, 72-5 p.c. of the children had Canadian-born mothers, 
12-7 p.c. British-born mothers and 14-8 p.c. foreign-born mothers. 


6.—Percentage of Legitimate Children born alive to Canadian-born, British-born or 
Foreign-born Mothers, by Provinces, 1927. 


Provinces. Canadian- British- Foreign- 


born. born. born. 
pc. p.c. p.c. 
erin ce: Hid wands ama Wrretis etek ose caer ore ence cee or eer eee 95-2 Py oR FON 
Nowa Scotrat wat: Aya: Oat aS ae eat hs Ae MONET BAe Bi be open Care, 86-1 10-3 3°6 
New Bruns Wik. hina cate co eison erie cence at Gime rec AEE 92-5 3-4 4-1 
Quebecivies eas ae, Je ced peels ae Renate teeins o ae eek ce Ohecmeen ee 92-4 2-6 5-0 
COM EATIO ce tis arcs ets aces etic e ie sic CTE Ree Gee ra a ie Rare 68-6 20-8 10:6 
Manitobaccg.ee ae he ee ne OR. te A ne ee, Se 51-8 17-9 30-3 
asked Chew etic yagi a ean AREA aids oes ac ha Ue ed 43-2 14-5 42-3 
AT Der arc tet rere oe cee ee ete ee eee eee 37-1 19-5 43-4 
Britishy@olurm brane Mois Maks. Been eae ere a eeioe haha eee 38-9 34-2 26-9 
Canada (exclusive of Territories).................... cece ve eeeee 72:5 12-7 14-8 


Sex of Living Births.—Table 7 shows the number of living male and female 
births reported for each province in the registration area in the years 1923-28, 
together with the proportion of male to female births. Prince Edward Island and 
British Columbia are the only provinces in which female births have in certain years 
exceeded male births. The preliminary figures for 1928 indicate that among every 
1,000 born, 513 were males and 487 females. In other words, there were 1,054 
males born to every 1,000 females. 
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7.—Births (exclusive of Stillbirths) by Sex, and Ratio of Males to Females, for Canada 
and by Provinces, 1923-1928. 


Notrr.—The figures for 1928 are subject to revision. 


Males. Females. 
--——————_ |---| Males 
Provinces. Total. Per Per to 1,000 
Number.}| cent of | Number.} cent of | Females. 
total. total. 
Prince Edward Island............. 1923 1,977 981 49-6 996 50-4 985 
1924 1,858 928 49-9 930 50-1 998 
1925 1,675 877 52-4 798 47-6 1,099 
1926 752 887 50-6 865 49-4 1,025 
1927 1,697 890 52-4 807 47-6 1,103 
1928 1,806 947 52-4 859 47-6 1,102 
Nova Scot:a....... ed eh ae 1923 11,680 5,973 51-1 5,707 48-9 1,047 
1924 11,801 6,189 52-4 5,612 47-6 1,103 
1925 11,400 5,886 51-6 5,514 48-4 1,067 
1926 10,980 5,638 51-3 5,342 48-7 1,055 
1927 11,134 5,704 51-2 5,430 48-8 1,050 
1928 10,899 5,520 50-6 5,379 49-4 1,026 
New ISTUDSWICK: ....4s ssc es ote 1923 10,704 5,457 51-0 50247 49-0 1,040 
1924 10,717 a} 51-5 5,194 48-5 1,063 
1925 10,949 5,664 51:7 5.280 48-3 1,072 
1926 10,340 5,294 51-2 5,046 48-8 1,049 
1927 10,479 5,391 51-4 5,088 48-6 1,060 
1928 10,024 5,141 51-3 4,883 48-7 13053 
ONE Ar Us eee este > mike ew ccaielnie.e oe trate 1923 70,056 36,141 51-6 33,915 48-4 1,066 
1924 71,510 36,582 51-2 34,928 48-8 1,047 
1925 70,122 36,098 51-5 34,024 48-5 1,061 
1926 67,617 34,742 51-4 32,875 48-6 1,057 
1927 67,671 34,755 51-4 32,916 48-6 1,056 
1928 68 ,420 35,256 51-5 33,164 48-5 1,063 
MIAO ALC ete w ce oaks enc cte carole slot 1923 16,472 8,397 51-0 8,075 49-0 1,040 
1924 15 ,454 7,804 50-5 7,650 49-5 1,020 
1925 14,867 7,634 51-3 Uae 48-7 1,055 
1926 14,661 7.598 51-8 7,063 48-2 1,076 
1927 14,147 7,434 52-5 6,713 47-5 1,107 
1928 14,504 7,282 50-2 1,222 49-8 1,008 
Sag KALCHGN Alle cc swe es ue. ce eee se 1923 20,947 10,765 51-4 10,182 48-6 1,057 
1924 21,539 11,157 51-8 10 ,382 48-2 1,075 
1925 20,582 10,620 51:6 9,962 48-4 1,056 
1926 20,716 10,651 51-4 10,065 48-6 1,058 
1927 21,015 10,852 51-6 10,163 48-4 1,068 
1928 21,100 10,892 51-6 10,208 48-4 1,087 
HAN BTSY ES Bop Su gh bay AON aa cli de aR 1923 15,060 7,676 51-0 7,384 49-0 1,040 
1924 14,597 7,422 50-8 eLLo 49-2 1,034 
1925 14,924 7,626 51-1 7,298 48-9 1,045 
1925 14,456 7,410 51-3 7,046 48-7 1052 
1927 14,897 7,682 51-6 Wane 48-4 1,065 
1928 15,508 7,985 Oleo ioe 48-5 1,061 
J Bh ir hey ol Ofe lth eo No) (aes Bn SEI 1923 10,001 5,176 51-8 4 825 48-2 1,073 
; 1924 10,119 5,203 51-4 4,916 48-6 1,058 
1925 10,342 5,329 8 aes: 5,013 48-5 1,063 
1926 10,063 5,168 51-4 4,985 48-6 1,056 
1927 10,084 5,134 50-9 4,950 49-1 1,037 
1928 10,312 5,129 49-7 5,183 50-3 990 
MC AWAIL A eee ek See Cranes 1923 156,897 89,566 51-3 76,301 48-7 1,055 
(former Registration Area!) 1924 157,595 80,808 51-3 76,787 48-7 1,052 
1925 154, 861 79, 734 51-1 75,127 48-5 1,061 
1926 150,585 77,988 51-4 73,197 48-6 1,057 
1927 151,124 77,842 51-5 13,5282 48-5 1,062 
1928 152,573 78,152 51-2 74,421 48-8 1,050 
“CYPSER 0 ESR RONG array Bao oa} 83,579 43 437 52-0 40,142 48-0 1,082 
1924 86,930 44 782 51-5 42,148 48-5 1,060 
1925 87,527 44,952 51-4 42,575 48-6 1,056 
1926 82,165 42,475 51-7 39,690 48-3 1,070 
1927 83 , 064 42 813 51-5 40,251 48-5 1,064 
1928 83,621 43 ,049 51-5 40,572 48-5 1,061 
Canada (exclusive of the Ter- 
ritories)........... Ry Nee Bt 3 1923 240,476 124, 003 51-6 116,473 48-4 1,065 
1924 244,525 125,590 51-4 118, 935 48-6 1,056 
1925 242,388 124, 686 51-4 117, 702 48-6 1,059 
1926 2325 700 119,863 51-5 112,887 48-5 1,062 
1927 234,188 120,655 51-5 113,533 48-5 1,063 
1928 236,194 121,201 §1-3 114,993 48-7 1,054 


1As from’1921-25 including all the provinces except Quebec. 21923-1925 provincial figures. 
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Nativity of Parents.—Table 8 classifies the children born in 1927 by country 
of birth of parents, and furnishes some idea to what extent the coming generation 
of Canadian-born will be the product of Canadian-born, British-born or foreign- 
born parents. The term “country not specified’, under country of birth, includes 
for the father illegitimate births and births of incomplete record, while for the 
mother it includes births of incomplete record only. 


8.—Number and Percentage of Births (exclusive of Stillbirths) in Canada to Fathers 
and Mothers born in specified Countries, 1927. 


Number of births with father, ||Percentage of births with father, 
mother or both parents born || mother or both parents born 


Countries of Birth of Parents. Sh ane ESSE SEE AY aa po a ee 
Father. | Mother. ee as Father. | Mother. etek 

CANAGS Ich aec neces sitet as sehr Rees eae es 160,586 | 169,178 | 144,146 68-6 72°2 61-6 
Preland Va hte eeen chee h 17,975 | 18,201 | 9,194 77 7-8 3-9 
Pretend, Wie its boy dee tiete te cd fed pee eit 2,610 2,284 972 1-1 1-0 0-4 
BCOUANG, fore aici a silemepane ale ata cae e's 6,580 6,994 3,167 2:8 3-0 1-4 
Wales. 'cshusiuse sss bolceris nde se damage Leet 571 506 120 0-2 0-2 0-1 
Ofher Dritishaslos., 4. cess os ts eae ne 96 81 26 2 2 2 
NOW LOUNGIARG fics aclelctreaes im Holeeurerates 1,062 1,081 528 0:5 0-5 0-2 
Other British Possessions............... 515 420 144 0-2 0:2 0-1 
AUSUDIA Soe on te Soe tee nay feat tenes 3,241 2,672 2,153 1:4 1-1 e 0-9 
GIGI Blears 5 ne apt eee tars eta as ies 542 521 337 0-2 0-2 0-1 
Pinland... in seo 0+ dase ceuee aaremae eee 497 535 414 0-2 0-2 0-2 
Branco eb hevekd Lae Be One 518 461 185 0-2 0-2 0-1 
Germany, caress os sctoeeer eae ere 749 668 279 0:3 0-3 0-1 
PTungvary Aeomecete eee eee eee 582 561 434 0-2 0-2 0-2 
Peay Cake vee cece eu aiid uses disse aes 2,674 1,966 1,894 1-1 0-8 0-8 
INO WAY ae hee eres cite ties cow's Stee MORE 859 678 378 0-4 0-3 0-2 
POlanGs io,h eas aak ss sb coptemea ate mean es 4,214 3,736 3,057 1-8 1-6 1-3 
RUSSIA at eens deichiguas aim a> Mannaun ve 5,794 4,729 3,809 2°5 2-0 1-6 
SW OUGIN, 2s creer ed Bis okerstn mech sis ta are erenalt 858 603 344 0-4 0:3 0-1 
Other Huroper cs osck eee. cones 3,368 Teol9 1,856 1-4 1-1 0-8 
GhinaandWapanscnce reece terete 1,105 1,050 1,019 0-5 0-4 0-4 
GUNET ANIAs ci. Seow onic she erepmetacis te ns «tes 333 257 228 0-1 0-1 0-1 
United States civ sack. oo ene hry te esis = 11,815 13 ,074 3,835 5-0 5:6 1-6 
Country notispecifieds..-s eee eee cee 7,044 1,413 162 3-0 0-6 0-1 

Total Ak Ae ee Poe 234,188 | 234,188 | 178,6814| 100-0| 100-0] 76-34 


1Includes Galicia. 2Less than one-tenth of one per cent. This figure gives the number of children 
whose father and mother were born in the same country. The difference between this figure (178,681) 
and the total number of births (234,188) represents the number of children (55,507) whose father and mother 
were born in different countries. 4This excludes the percentage (23-7) of ‘‘mixed parentage’, i.e., where 
the two parents were not born in the same country. 
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Origins of Parents.—Table 9 gives the number and percentage of births 
during 1927, distributed by the principal origins. 


9.—Number and Percentage of Births (exclusive of Stillbirths) in Canada to Fathers 
and Mothers of specified Origins, 1927. 


Number of births with father, Percentage of births with 
mother or both parents father, mother, or both parents 
of specified origin. of specified origin. 


Origins of Parents. 


Father. | Mother. Both Father. | Mother. Both 


Parents. Parents 
Binglishiwnence te otc 6 st aes as dats chee 51,713 54,787 37,260 22-1 23-4 15-9 
1 Tee S gin Bec RC Ihe CO Re ROE ROR I Heath sche techn ea 21,290 20,214 9,413 9-1 8-6 4-0 
23 , 202 23 ,099 10,895 9-9 9-9 4-7 
838 706 135 0-4 0-3 0-1 
90,167 94,180 86,307 38-5 40-2 36-9 
9,777 10,270 7,048 4-2 4-4 3-0 
4 76 a 1 1 1 
1,443 1,547 1,204 0-6 0-7 0:5 
595 585 ik 0:3 0-2 0-2 
63 30 25 1 1 1 
304 288 283 0-1 0-1 0-1 
314 353 231 0-1 0-2 0-1 
552 450 191 0-2 0-2 0-1 
2,061 1,977 1,028 0-9 0-8 0-4 
eye 654 486 0-2 0-3 0-2 
283 178 169 0-1 0-1 0-1 
1,958 1,943 1,894 0-8 0:8 0:8 
27 9 1 1 1 
iShiigac PM IR En 5 BOS Ha Ome EA SEs Aome 576 626 501 0-2 0-3 0-2 
Meolancaceerey ser ene het ae nites 369 439 273 0-2 0-2 0-1 
UbORES TY Se POP atin ton aS Bato mec Boe 2 234 2,643 2,120 1:0 1-1 0-9 
ME MIATA Er IS cos eek. cuikwe nape Ceres) 2,900 2,405 2,278 1-2 1-0 1:0 
FADANCSO reese cos Sek ee oes ar oenen one 819 815 813 0-3 0:3 0-3 
IN CET OME ee oe clea ueotacecnas eG 382 432 348 0-2 0-2 0-1 
INORWCDIAN em ce rater coi oie eitis ae lee teats Li 22 1,846 907 0-7 0-8 0-4 
ROMSRMR TE Ree eee ca ee ate om ela nents 2,085 2210 1,594 0-9 1:0 0-7 
RU OUINONIAT Ceres sith «laisse fone Oiaaistoysva aes 649 529 432 0-3 0-2 0-2 
EGA SLATIrrete Pere rare ete iat ova s Tacs esis ere reuale ates 8 areas 2,500 2,314 1,895 rie 1:0 0-8 
DOrUG-CTOALIAN My Aacocenesiow es aee es cee 222 203 180 0-1 0-1 0-1 
SHWGOUEIEE £5 ond Some Ban Be CE CeO A ae te 1,394 1,336 606 0-6 0-6 0-3 
IVISS Meee NAL oh eit om nese hati wats. 274 oA Wf 82 0-1 0-1 1 
SRABRINA Os Sede cn 8 ed oe en ee eae MER are 253 202 185 0-1 0-1 0-1 
Ukrainian, including Galician........... 4,926 5,180 4,561 2-1 2-2 1-9 
(ORRELT SEs of bo 5 alec Gane aR Uo 252 202 130 0-1 0-1 0-1 
COTIFMIMOL SPCCITO),.c.5 os. aksiorseioin'e's sheet cos's 7,420 1,210 455 “13.2 0-5 0-2 
ROCA es ek asit beceecere ota Sstoci 234,188 | 234,188 | 174,4002 100-0 100-0 74-53 


1Less than one-tenth of one per cent. 2This figure gives the number of children whose father and 
mother have the same origin. The difference between this figure (174,400) and the total number of births 
(234,188) represents the number of children (59,788) whose father and mother are of different origins. ®This 
excludes the percentage (25-5) of mixed parentage, i.e., where the parents were not of the same origin. 


Illegitimacy.—The ratio of illegitimate to total births is, generally speaking, 
low in Canada as compared with other countries. 


Out of 234,188 living births in the nine provinces of Canada in 1927, 6,715, or 
2-9 p.c., were returned as the issue of unmarried mothers. Preliminary figures for 
1928 show a total of 236,194 living births, of which 7,248, or 3-1 p.c., were returned 
as the issue of unmarried mothers. Out of this number 3,731 were males and 3,517 
females—a ratio of 1,061 males to every 1,000 females, as compared with a general 
rate for all births of 1,054 males to 1,000 females. This somewhat higher ratio of 
males to females among the issue of unmarried mothers as compared with the issue 
of married mothers is in accordance with experience in other countries. See 
Table 10 for details. 
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10.—Number of Illegitimate Births, classified by Age of Mother, with the Percentage 
they form of Total a hE by Provinces, 1927, with Provisional 
otals for 1928. 


Nore.—All figures for 1928 are subject to revision. 


Ages of Mothers. P.E.1L.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man.} Sask.} Alta. | B.C. |Canada. 
UnderWbty ears (ene: beens ee - 6 5 19 16 4 10 4 wy 66 
15=LO years: tenon reg Moh eae 12 259 132 574 780 197 168 159 77 2,358 
DO 2A VIGAT Se caan len tiavciee ete eects Ores 10 200 109 616 689 186 147 149 72 2,178 
25 =2OrVCAr Se steelkus clay bie wth ete aren 4 63 24 203 226 49 51 48 23 691 
Ode VCAL GH seve cia tla.c ove one teusaebnee eves 5 23 11 59 123 23 25 33 13 315 
BO—OOMVeAT Senate e ne ee ee ee cree - 24 10 36 58 8 22 18 12 188 
AQAA VOAr she woneah ae. Gmina tere - 2 6 11 24 2 7 3 4 59 
B5=AO WORT S). Ae etre. 8cis RUA eae Gi eczase nee - - - 1 2 1 1 1 - 6 
5OsyvyearsianGiover.cikte eee ~ - - - - - - ~ - 
INGtretwemet xen. 25 center crete aeons 4 1 1 800 40 3 1 3 1 854 
Total— 

192 Foxe ds ia erie eco wee 35 578 298 |2,319 |1,958 473 432 4i8 294 6,715 

OAS tees OE URE ee eee Sea 55 617 299 12,419 |2,164 599 456 467 262 7,248 
Per cent of all living births— 

LOD Titel, cords aaeta siete ite ete eee Gare 2:1 5:2 2:8 2-8 2:9 3:3 2:1 2-8 2:0 2:87 


bo PRR Ses as oS ORRIN Eh GN las ERS a, SO) |) oe | os ONmezeO Wt i832. Isc) Ws S262 e | Seamer zco 3:07 


285 | 158 |1,180 | 996 | 253 | 232) 225 | 119 3,470 
1,271 }1,107 | 261} 285 | 253) 126 3,731 


1,139 | 962) 220] 200) 193 85 3,245 
1,148 |1,057 | 248) 221) 214] 136 3,517 
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Stillbirths.—Statistics of the number of children born dead in 1927 are shown 
below for Canada, according to the status and age of the mother; provisional totals 
for 1928 are inserted. 


11.—_Stillbirths by Age of Mother and Legitimacy of Child in 1927, with Provisional 
Totals for 1928. 


Married Mothers. 
Unmar- 
Ages of Mothers. ried |———--- Can- 
Moth- ada. 
ers. PEL N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta. | B.C. 

Under 15 years of age...... 2 - - - - - - - - - 2 
15-19 years®, ee Bees 95 2 29 20 52 133 18 22 24 13 408 
20=DAvear see ete gee: 86 6 63 Di = SEAS the lS} 79 | 109 94 51 1,405 
2520) Veansianeneee mone ee 31 5 74 OSL |eo 20" 6160100 92 99 69 1,670 
S034 syears) Vis. ai ee 22 if 75 ADA 21 = 579 OGe |e tts 87 60 1,504 
SD= OO CATS ncciatrer ch renee 17 6 59 GON a2 cle ee O Ze med rs 83 49 1,381 
A0-44: Wears We sana ee ean § 5 45 345 | 221) — 230 48 63 50 31 732 
AdvanGiovern. seereeeien ~ 8 3 30 31 3 13 5 3 97 
Unknown itycseaesemues ae. 43 8 1 7 4 71 1 1 - - 136 
Metals 1927 ee ee eee 302 39 | 354 | 276 |2,034 |2,644 | 447 | 522 | 442 | 276 7,936 
Total 192830. A be ee 331 43 | 304 | 246 |2,215 |2,670 | 451 | 548 | 421 | 309 7,538 
Ratio to total births, 1927. 4:3 2:3 3:2 2-6 2: 9 304 2-5 3:0 2:7 3°0 
Ratio to total births, 1928. AeA 24 | 2ORlS 2b | 2-7 | 3 9o| cost) oo |. 2a ae ono 3-1 


Birth Rates in Various Countries.—The relative position occupied by 
Canada and its individual provinces among the countries of the world with respect 
to crude birth rate (the annual number of births per 1,000 of population) is shown 
in Table 12. 
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12.—Crude Birth Rates of Various Countries in Recent Years. 


Crude : Crude 

Countries. Years.| Birth Countries. Years.| Birth 

; Rate. Rate. 
Lydia Wi ngas <UAF yy Sete ot Ae ee a 1926 43-2 MamItO DAM ee sete. wits Sticke yc 1928 22-1 
Russia (uuropean) 22% $5 oss Sees 1923 42-6 Western Australia............... 1927 22-0 
(ON eas caer, A NR cae er ee 1927 41-5 ULE ON BES peters UNM Sas Aa On Nee eed ne me 1927 22-0 
CLS pR Pel Be Oo geal ee Miiegeedg OI 1927 40-7 DNTESUR STAs we thee ek wale oy 1927 21-7 
OVS Loves Ae eet oe, een abe et anes 1927 39-5 Northern ireland oici te: coms ce: 1927 21-3 
SALOON Ee nite ot ieee niece nc: 1927 36-0 Ontario et ea eae aoe 1928 21-2 
ENC ETEEAE STON EE yack Sola OR GIS dees Oe a a 1926 35-1 JU boW 2H aXe leak A Aaa Me Ad Ric ie HD ae ia 1927 21-1 
IRISHATCO Re OE eh.) choc. 1927 34:7 Prince Edward Island........... 1928 21-0 
SAFER ao ORE Bios 2 SRS A 1927 33-6 United States (Reg. Area)...... 1927 20-6 
Lis VERE OY ECOM Ah chon plete Sie Aart Ay PA RA a 1928 31:6 Denner kes eum) mie. he 1926 20:5 
Spo) he SP ONY sieet pan Ac Aa eae 1927 28-6 ING Cea ts. te. e eerel loka 1927 20-3 
Uae ee serge ha, cit, code 1927 27-0 WACTOTIAN ay, t hel nmay el sete dibs 1927 20-3 
SPUN ETERS Cte ee ae EE Sc OO a 1926 26-2 Hrigit; Preeietate:. sete oe eae 1927 20-3 
Union of South Africa (Whites)....} 1927 26-0 SoupnwAustraliacaescces ccs. 1927 20-1 
ANIA AT Vatert e cetee cue fe cet eae ess 1927 25-7 INOVarSCotiaen tag ae pes. tec ste os 1928 19-9 
Newtown bain ds iyclessvey ter, caccceroc ove 1928 25-0 SCOPIQMO anaes reise mais snes 1927 19-8 
Paskatenowan ost. ons. . 2s ice tenes 1928 24-8 PUSSIAG ATH: ete ees ae Te Dale 1927 18-4 
MO reat meee A totes Shot nx esr ho nPtath as, a02 1927 24-6 TSYCV SLI R Tt) st, I ae > ME OB <a 1927 18-4 
@anadar ee sk. tues eck se ee vc 1928 24-5 GOrIVATIVAS,. oe Ria oes ne eee 1927 18-3 
Alor Game tee i ok needle 6 1928 24-5 ENO Wa Vale nth. Serebaerou gate: aon 1927 18-2 
IN ey OCUMS IWC Kid Meith coc sts ate ass 1928 24-2 ANC. Mok. a, mia ActannA clalksoate Bea! ote 1927 18-1 
Czechoslovakian ie. OA 1928 23-3 Vorcqroviuiee ti aea al he Me eR A aoe eho 1928 18-0 
Netherlands. yxy. buM keys wioiee a bon 1927 23-1 INTISUTIA Geen oricek aehde a. Cals on wae 1927 17-8 
PRASIMAN TA See, ce: bs ook Re ws 1927 23-0 Britighn @olmpiasce. cite mola 1928 17-7 
New South Wales................. 1927 22-7 Witzerland Me eGee se cates: & 1927 17-4 
Qucensland Gia tore ee wes caer 1927 22-2 England and Wales.............. 1927 16-6 
Sivedl erie. yi seen anh A eile rad 1927 16-1 


Section 3.—Marriages and Divorces. 


Subsection 1.—Marriages. 


About a century ago it was observed in the United Kingdom that the number 
of marriages tended to be high when the price of wheat was low and to be low when 
the price of wheat was high. This was quite naturally the case among a population, 
the majority of which was living at a comparatively low standard of comfort, and 
where the staple food was thus the chief factor in the cost of living. 

More recently, the curve showing marriage rates in the United Kingdom 
and other English-speaking countries has ceased to bear any constant relation to 
the price of the staple food of the people, though it still does so in poorer countries. 
Its place in influencing the marriage rate has, however, been taken by the general 
level of prosperity. Marriages in such countries as the United Kingdom, the 
United States, Canada and Australia tend to increase in ‘‘good times” and to diminish 
in “hard times’’, when great numbers of those who are contemplating marriage are 
led to postpone such marriage until the advent of better industrial conditions. 

Even in the short period covered by the vital statistics of Canada, the truth of 
the above statement is supported by the evidence. In 1920, a year of great pros- 
perity, the marriages taking place in the nine provinces numbered 80,931 or 9-4 
per 1,000 of population; in 1921 they declined to 69,732 or 8-0 per 1,000; in 1922 to 
64,420 or 7-2 per 1,000 population, largely owing to the industrial depression in 

those years; in 1923, a more prosperous year, they showed an increase to 66,463 or 
7-4 per 1,000 of population. Again in 1924 and 1925 the rates fell to 7-1 and 7-0 
per 1,000 population respectively, while in 1926 to 1928 the rates rose again to 
7-1, 7-3 and 7-7 per 1,000 respectively, probably influenced by the return of pros- 
perity. It should be mentioned, of course, that there doubtless occurred as late as 
1921 a number of deferred marriages, which under thore normal conditions would 


f . 
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have occurred in the war years. Summary statistics of marriages contracted in 1921 
to 1928 appear in Table 13, the figures and rates for Quebec from 1921 to 1925 being 
taken from provincial sources. 


13.—Number of Marriages and Marriage Rates, by Provinces, 1921-1928. 
A. NUMBER OF MARRIAGES. 


Years. PB ts |e Ness N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. B.C. |Canada. 
1 ROWE Ie ae eS ee 518 3,550 3,173 | 18,659 | 24,871 5,310 5,101 4,661 3,889 69,732 
TODD te. ste cee. 579 3,169 2,799 | 16,609 | 23,360 4,808 5,061 4,272 3,763 64,420 
1923%.00.2 25 seers 454 3,246 2,911 | 17,361 | 24,842 4,544 5,045 4,117 3,943 66,463 
G24 Fee. ha eet 408 2,999 2,972 | 17,591 | 24,038 4,132 4,792 4,159 4,038 65,129 
ODD Nee hos eaters. « 407 2,964 2,908 | 17,427 | 23,074 Uy ai 4,909 4,355 4,223 64,644 
VO26 ee. coy eee 459 2,861 2,938 | 17,827 | 23,632 4,537 5,483 4,503 4,418 66,658 
LOZ eee tae Lena es 482 3,042 2,887 | 18,551 | 24,677 4,716 5. foo 4,707 4,720 69,515 
L928 Tere fe. metas 466 3,256 3,138 | 19,126 } 25,728 5,170 6,687 5,776 4,940 74,287 


B. MARRIAGE RATES PER 1,000 POPULATION. 


ee 8 ee SS 


192i Nateste ts estore 5:8 6:8 8-4 7:9 8-5 8-7 6-7 7-9 7-4 8-0 
Pe aes cio eit He 6-6 6-0 Cal 6-5 7:8 7-8 6-6 7:2 7-0 7:2 
LO DOr Wea cas. tetetetels 5-2 6-1 7-4 6:3 8-2 7:3 6-4 6-9 7:2 7:4 
ORL ie hambe Boob oo 4-6 5-6 7-4 6-7 7-9 6-6 6-0 6-9 7:3 7-1 
LODO Maras ches tereestese 4-7 5:5 7-2 6-5 7-4 6-9 6-1 7:2 7-5 7:0 
TODO eas setdia never 5-3 5:3 7:2 7:0 7:5 7-1 6-7 7-4 7:8 Gl 
fee dea oth ob bt 5:5 5-6 7:0 71 (iar 7:3 6-9 7-6 8-2 7:3 
LO 2ST aie ec ltoterre © 5:4 6-0 7-6 7-2 8-0 79 7:9 en 8-5 | hod: 
ee 


11928 figures are subject to revision. 


Age at Marriage.—The average age of all bridegrooms in the Dominion 
in 1927 was 29-3 years and that of all brides 25-1 years. The average excess of the 
bridegroom’s age was thus 4-2 years. It may be noted in Table 14 that when the 
contracting parties are grouped by age of bridegroom, the average difference in age 
is less for the younger groups than for the older, grooms under 20 being 0-4 years 
younger than the brides, while the excess of the bridegroom’s age was 1-6 years 
in the group 20-24, and steadily increased for each quinquennial age group until 
it was 10-9 years for bridegrooms 50 years and over. On the other hand, when the 
parties are grouped by the age of the bride, it is found that, although with less 
regularity than is shown in the table by age of grooms, the general tendency is for 
the older brides to marry men nearer their own age than in the case of the younger 
brides. Since these tables are based upon all marriages contracted during the year, 
the figures given should not be understood to signify the average ages at first mar- 
riage. Out of each 1,000 bridegrooms in 1927, 903 were bachelors, 89 widowers, 
8 divorced men; out of each 1,000 brides 930 were spinsters, 62 widows, 8 divorced 


women. 
14.— Difference in Ages of Bridegrooms and Brides, 1927. 


(De ee) ie es SE EE eee 
SS ee 


Average Average 
Age-groups of Pests Average Bri, of Age-groups ma veraue ae ay Bad of 
Bridegrooms. Bride- ae? Lee, of Brides. ase Bride- ne. 

eroomn, of pia See s of Bride groom. pari 8 
All bridegrooms.... 29-3 25-1 AON OM TYCO ecce eras store 25-1 29-3 4-2 
Under 20 years..... 19-1 19-5 —0-4 || Under 20 years..... 18-5 24-6 6-1 
20-24 years......... 22-8 21-2 1-6 || 20-24 years........ 22-3 26:5 4-2 
25-29 years......... 20-2 23-4 3-8 || 25-29 years........ 20-1 30-2 3-1 
30-34 years......... 32-2 25:9 6-3 || 80-384 years........ 32-1 853 3-2 
35-39 years......... 37°3 28-9 8-4 || 35-39 years........ 37°3 40-9 3°6 
40-44 years......... 42-2 33-2 9-0 || 40-44 years........ 42-2 46-1 3-9 
45-49 years......... 47-3 37°5 9-8 || 45-49 years........ 47-3 51-5 4-2 
50 years and over.. 59-3 48-4 10:9 || 50 years and over.. 58-5 60-4 1:9 


nT 
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15.—Average Ages of Parties contracting Marriages, 1927. 


Ss—eeososwaoaooqoeoqoosS=S=SsSSSsSSmSmma9maaaasa9ma 


Average 

Average Average excess of 

Provinces. age ofall | age of all Groom’s 

Grooms. Brides. age over 

Bride’s. 
PORE 50h aie acne wok viowcuius sw sid cee cote UVM. 31-3 26-3 5-0 
PAR Ab cE) hai see SN ones dSh Sadi ehiae es ce Jee moe, 29-5 24-9 4-6 
NR MEIC ey cbs oft cis ers iw. swig wiorsing hucaciss dbke oh, acs 28-9 24-4 4-5 
EES Se ie 2 Coe Ba i Ee eee Aa a a As a 28-8 25-2 3-6 
RA Be eh le rn 8 ESB acl Peal om caked Sc Oe Lotok cen dR « 29-2 25-3 3°9 
DIM 5, Bote. eRe ook Seen oP dees sk ks ae, 29-8 24-7 5-1 
eos ps AV ey to aero OUR ee Ae) Oe nnn Ry 29-4 23-8 5-6 
Alberta d: 48 done Ses atetsale ola: <iouforetics & ae iieale ls ahd Cohen S 29-8 24-4 5-4 
Ree IEP e). 1. SSO. «ok URE ate ck at Re cat 31-5 26-6 4-9 
RE ANOS. od ee RES ob ARE bso he He ES othole ahs Jl dlahe, 29-3 20°1 4-2 
eee 


Nativity of Brides and Bridegrooms.—In the Prairie Provinces and British 
Columbia, the majority of the bridegrooms in the marriages contracted between 
1922 and 1927 were born outside of Canada, while the same was true of brides in 
British Columbia and Alberta. In the three Maritime Provinces, the Canadian- 
born brides and grooms showed a marked predominance, exceeding 80 p.c. in each 
case, and in Ontario over 65 p.c. of both brides and grooms were Canadian-born, 
In 1927, 66-2 p.c. of all grooms and 70-9 p.c. of all brides were born in Canada. 
Table 16 gives the number of marriages per 1,000 population in each province, 
as well as the percentage distribution of brides and grooms according to nativity. 


16.—Nativity, by Provinces, of Persons married in the Registration Area, 1923-1927. 
oe 


Percentage distribution of Grooms and Brides 


Marriages. by Nativity. 
. Born in Born 
Provinces. Years. en prowincoaol guiede <4 Bors ¥ 
Total Bonus residence. provinces. per eee 

lation. Grooms) Brides. |Grooms| Brides. |Grooms] Brides. 

Bip] Dial ESE hee [eee ae 1923 454 5-2 90-1 94-5 3:7 2-4 6-2 3-1 
1924 408 4-6 88-7 93-1 7-4 3:7 3-9 3°2 

1925 407 4-7 90-9 93-4 4-9 2-2 4-] 4-4 

1926 459 5-3 88-9 94-3 5-5 2-2 5-7 3:5 

1927 482 5:5 92-7 95-0 3°5 1-5 yah 3°56 

INOVa SCOtiG:... lh... cnde. 1923 3,246 6-1 77-9 83-2 5-4 3:2 16-7 13-6 
1924 2,999 5-6 78-8 82-9 5-0 3-0 16-2 14-1 

1925 2,964 5-5 78-9 84-1 5:6 3:2 15-5 12-7 

1926 2,861 5:3 79-0 85-3 4-9 3-1 16-2 11-6 

1927 3,042 5-6 79-5 84-5 4-6 3°7 15-9 11-8 

New Brunswick........... 1923 2,911 7-4 74-2 77-6 9-2 8-1 16-6 14-3 
1924 2,972 7-4 73-2 77-2 10-0 7-9 15-8 14-9 

1925 2,908 7-2 72-2 76°5 9-3 7-0 18-5 16-5 

1926 2,938 7-2 72-1 75-6 9-0 8-0 18-9 16-4 

1927 2,887 7-0 72:3 75°5 8:5 8-2 19-3 16-2 

TERE IOLA Soe ta chk eck eae 1923 24,842 8-2 61-3 65-9 6-5 5-4 32-2 28-7 
1924 24,038 7-9 58-8 62-3 6-8 6-1 34-4 31-6 

1925 23,074 7-4 58-9 62-6 7-5 6-8 33-6 30-7 

1926 23,632 7°5 60-4 64-3 7-3 6:6 82-3 29-1 

1927 24,677 7-7 59-6 63-5 6-9 6-2 33-4 30-3 

LS Ey 1923 4,544 7:3 27-8 40-1 lee 13-8 55-0 46-2 
1924 4,132 6-6 28-4 43-1 17-0 13-4 54-6 43-5 

1925 4,377 6-9 32-4 44.7 15-6 11-3 51-9 44-0 

1926 4,537 7-1 35-4 47-7 14-2 12-2 50-3 40-2 

1927 4,716 7°3 34-7 48-7 13-6 10-8 51-8 40-6 


ee 
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16.—Nativity, by Provinces, of Persons married in the Registration Area, 


Provinces. 


Saskatchewan............- 


PN LD Or Gag coco etic. « siento 


British Columbia......... 


Canada (former Regis- 
tration Area). 


Quebete' so Recor dass 


Canada (exclusive of 
Territories)............ 


1923-1927—concluded. 


Percentage distribution of Grooms and Brides 


Born 
elsewhere. 


Oo 
bo 
pet = CO DD DO OLD CLOT DO EF OO Ob 


Marriages. by Nativity. 
et Ss Ne ee ae 
Born in Born 
aes provinces of in other 
Total popu- residence. provinces. 
lation. | G;ooms| Brides |Grooms| Brides |Grooms Brides. 

5,045 6-4 9-0 20-8 31-9 27-5 
4,792 6-0 11-2 24-6 30-2 25-6 
4,909 6-1 13-2 26-6 29-0 24-8 
5,483 6-7 15-1 31-0 28-8 24-6 
Dnloo 6-9 17-0 32°5 27-6 23-3 
4,117 6-9 9-1 17-6 23-7 23-0 
4,159 6-9 11-6 22-5 25-0 22-4 
4,355 7-2 13-6 25-1 24-0 20-5 
4,503 7-4 13-3 25-7 24-1 21-7 
4,707 7:6 15-2 25-4 23-3 20-9 
3, 943 7-2 17-6 22-3 22-2 21-6 
4,038 7:3 16-2 23-3 21-3 19-8 
4,223 7:5 17-1 22-1 20-7 20-4 
4,418 7:8 17-7 22-5 21-0 20-8 
4,720 8-2 16-9 22-7 20-3 21-9 
49,102 7-4 49-1 53-4 12-9 11-2 
47,538 Ql 46-0 52-5 12-9 11-2 
47,217 7-0 46-1 52-6 13-2 11-3 
48,831 7-2 46:8 53-9 13-1 11-7 
50,964 7-4 46-7 53-6 12-5 11-2 
17,827 7-0 81:9 84-4 3°9 3°4 
18,551 7-1 81-1 84-3 4-2 3:3 
66,658 vin 56-2 62-0 10-7 9-5 
69,515 7:3 55-9 61-8 10-3 9-1 


Marriage Rates in Various Countries.—For comparative purposes, the 
crude marriage rates per 1,000 of population in various countries of the world and 
in the provinces of Canada are shown for the indicated years in Table 17. 


17._Crude Marriage Rates of Various Countries in Recent Years. 


Crude | 

Mar- 

riage 

Country or Province. Years. | Rate Country or Province. Years. 
per 
1,000 
popula- 

tion. 
Uikralin Chaeee nets Sia ei eee eiteaeaeee 1927 11-4 INew? Bruise koe ete ates 1928 
United Stakes. codes ene lek Aeros ee 1927 10-1 New: Zegllanc machismo cletoncr ars 1927 
EN OUTTA ns Hoe Locits bis conrratotencyes 1927 9-2 Denmarkeceon eee eee eens 1926 
INTO rat citrtee erstenetateraiee ersten seuates 1928 9-1 Tbe lye devaci? a) teitine yer Sales 1927 
BPGL ini, Wyle Get tse cee eteeel sh 1927 9-1 Netherlands. stactes se eer ens 1927 
UMS AT Vere melee tie = more acre oi 1927 9-1 JMIstrig PIteR den Pee oaeaes 1927 
Winionom woul WeA DR Co. este «ise 1927 9-1 @ucbeCw rats co. diese: dere sess 1928 
@zechoslovulianwarroerre ner etiecr. 1927 9-0 Spain). 6 & «1. Oe ie. t ca Baer 1927 
Britisht Columbia seme +o stsls sje 1928 8-5 Sovitzerlanmde ne. soe marc sere rt ere: 1927 
@amiehthyn us to noo ote danouen sooner 1927 8-5 Queensland bo.) Acees dese eee 1927 
INGrra ronnie, WEN 2 n6h G8 Bodo adm 1927 8-4 Tatas Wee. eh. bc caterde c rtere cestemers 1927 
AB ocnilye ao ou wdaisioace cdo grde ao semrne 1927 8-0 Einlandvek Se j.cde ae creo 1927 
CONEATLOS ets eteraias a seo bhatt Rereio eye 1928 8-0 Scotlangden. se. feceoce wien emcees 1927 
PAGS Y alia mere: Setmttsfuscatveletees «+701 1927 7-9 Das atlamdocae see ents outetn ee 1925 
iN feiaihnelorn ales s AMMROE aaccolds a6 doeonor 1928 7-9 Siw eclenieee Brine: te unm sree: 1927 
SaskatLeMevyell sani lee ante <> 1928 7-9 INO VE SCOL Es snes os eo ciem aie 1928 
Western Australias: tisccsatene oe 1927 7:9 Urumlay ieee fiosavens 2 cee ea ee 1927 
Cini rt OAS OO ee | tects carta doll alts 1927 7-8 Teeland ¥tacde carotene acne 1927 
England and Wales..........--+-+- 1927 7-8 Northern Ireland viveeesan see 1927 
South Australia wer cms. Gta emcl- 1927 7-8 INAV Nad unhe anwO Deon dom OC OE 1927 
WAC COLI renee oeeake nists che earns 1927 7:8 Prince Edward Island........... 1928 
Canad atin. erect iie a see 1928 7:7 Trish Pree State, avosctemoriea ss 1927 
1S al tie eA SAW eto is loIie o etc 1927 7-7 Salvador ste materoee «nit hams eee nbn 1927 
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tion. 
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Subsection 2.—Divorces. 


For many years subsequent to Confederation the number of divorces granted 
in Canada was very small, 1883, with 13 divorces, being the first year in which the 
number attained two figures, while 1903, with 21 divorces, was the record year up 
to that time. Thereafter the numbers grew more rapidly, 1909 showing 51 divorces 
and 1913, the last pre-war year, 60 divorces. This number was, however, less than 
one per 1,000 of the marriages contracted in Canada in these years. 

The effect of the war was to increase very greatly the number of divorces 
granted in Canada. The causes may be found in the generally unsettling psycho- 
logical effect of the war period, and. the long separations between men on active 
service and their wives. The provision of new facilities for divorce is also to be 
considered; owing to a decision of the British Privy Council, divorces in the Prairie 
Provinces have subsequently to 1918 been granted by the courts of these provinces, 
so that Ontario and Quebec are now the only provinces in which the applicant for 
divorce must secure a special Private Act of Parliament. 

The above-mentioned causes have tended to produce the recent increase in the 
number of divorces granted in Canada, which has grown from 114 in 1918 to 785 
in 1928, and 816 in 1929, these numbers being those of final decrees, which alone 
really constitute divorces. More divorces were granted in 1929 alone than in the 
46 years from 1868 to 1913. The statistics of divorces granted in the years from 
1901 to 1929 inclusive will be found in Table 18. (For divorces in each year prior 
to 1901 see 1921 Year Book, p. 825.) 


18.—Statistics of Divorces granted in Canada, 1901-1929. 


Notr.—In Prince Edward Island only one divorce was granted from 1868 to 1929; this was in 1913. 
In consequence of a decision of the British Privy Council, divorces in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
have, subsequently to 1918, been granted by the courts of these provinces. 


Granted by the Dominion Parliament. Granted by the Courts. ee 
ota 
Years. : : New British for 
Ontario. | Quebec. Tees Manitoba. one ef ee Canada. 
LOO ace 2 - - - 10 ~ i{ 19 
BOOZE Pete. oes 2 _ - - 9 1 3 15 
“MUS UICE eget, CREE 2 1 1 1 8 4 4 21 
MOOS raed sah 12): 5 1 - - 6 2 5 19 
LOO: em sleek ce 2 3 2 2 6 2 18 35 
Alta. Sask. 
LGUs Satelite 10 3 - - B 1 17 37 
B07 eI ths 3 3 el - - 1 gt 3 9 25 
NSS oa ee 8 - - ~ - 5 5 12 30 
OOO a ti ean 8 4 1 1 2 gt 5 22 51 
OU oe 14 2 - 1 3 131 6 12 51 
LTR leet tegen Seales 13 4 2 - 3 101 6 19 57 
(Ch See ee 9 3 2 1 1 4 42 11 35 
UO: ees Poses «cc 20 4 4 1 6 - 4 20 606 
Ot pay ie 18 ff 4 2 2 10 12 15 70 
LO) Sane te eae 10 5} 3 1 il 13 6 16 53 
BOG. 2 Nene es, 2 18 1 1 2 2 14 11 18 67 
BON cae te tiacy « 10 4 2 1 - 8 6 23 54. 
SUR Sa 2 ai 10 2 2, 1 - 24 10. 65 114 
ee 49 4 363 3 883 36 13 147 376 
BME ko cet te 91 0) 644-264 424 45 15 136 429 
Me sae wuts Ria ve 101 9 844 = 004 1224 41 13 128 548 
CONE Siete cues tin 90 6 1294 374 974 35 12 138 544 
edt eR REE ae 105 11 874 414 814 22 19 1398 505 
EE ae ie an 114 13 1184 284 774,5 42 15 1368 543 
US) eS 121 13 1014 = 424 794 30 15 150 551 
Ve 113 10 | 1544 483,4 854 19 12 167 608 
Se Sa haart 182 13 1484 604 1023,4 29 17 197 748 
eres 213 25 1684 54 794 28 148 203 785 
A re 208 30 1474 694 894 30 21 222 816 


1 Includes one judicial separation. 2 Includes one not effective till court costs are paid. 3 One by 
ee. ‘Granted by courts. ®Two granted by Parliament. 6 Includes one in P.E. Island. 
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Section 4.—Deaths. 


Within the past century and more especially within the past generation there 
has occurred generally throughout the countries of the white world a notable decline 
in the death rate, except where man has brought death upon himself through wars 
and the aftermath of wars. How far this decline has been due to advances in medical 
science, how far to better sanitation and how far to the improvement in the general 
conditions of living as a result of the increase in the productive power of humanity, 
is in dispute, but concerning the facts there is no doubt. 


Perhaps the most impressive testimony regarding this decline in the death 
rate is furnished by the mortality statistics of Sweden, where vital statistics have 
been kept with great accuracy for the whole nation ever since 1750. There the 
crude death rate declined from an average of 35-67 per 1,000 in the decade 1751-60 
to 14-29 in the decade 1911-20 and to 12-7 in 1927. 


Similarly, in England, the crude death rate, which was 22-6 per 1,000 in the 
60’s, 21-3 in the 70’s and 18-2 in the 90’s of the last century, declined to 15-5 in 
1906, 13-8 in 1913 and 11-6 and 12-3 (England and Wales) in 1926 and 1927. 
In Scotland, again, the rate was 22-1 in the 60’s, 21-8 in the 70’s, 18-5 in the 90’s, 
16:4 in 1906, 13-0 in 1926 and 13-5 in 1927. 


Of course the preceding statements are not to be taken to mean that every 
year will show a decline in the death rate as compared with the preceding year. 
There will always be years of specially high mortality, as for instance 1918, when 
the death rate in Ontario, the most populous of the provinces of Canada, was 15-3 
per 1,000 as against 12-0 in 1917 and 11-9 in 1919. (This was owing to the great 
influenza-pneumonia epidemic of that year.) Over a decade, however, these 
idiosyncrasies of individual years are reduced to negligibility, and it remains true 
that from decade to decade there is, generally speaking and under normal conditions, 
a decline in the crude death rate of the countries of the white man’s world. 


As for Canada, while the period elapsed since the introduction of complete and 
comprehensive vital statistics in 1920 has been too short for the establishing of a 
definite downward trend, there is nevertheless evident a rather extraordinary 
reduction in the death rate in the short period of seven years, the 1928 crude death 
rate for the eight provinces formerly included in the registration area being 10-3 
per 1,000 as against 12-4 in 1920. Or, using provincial figures for Quebec for the 
years 1920 to 1925, the crude death rate for the Dominion as a whole has declined 
from 13-7 per 1,000 in 1920 to 11-3 per 1,000 (provisional figure) in 1928. 


Subsection 1.—General Mortality. 


Total deaths and crude death rates in recent years are given in Table 19 for 
the former registration area and for Canada, by provinces. The decline in the 
absolute number of deaths in the former registration area from 77,722 in 1920 to 
69,117 in 1927 and 72,307 (provisional figure) im 1928 and the drop in the death 
rate from 12-4 in 1920 to 10-3 in 1928, are notable phenomena. Quebec figures 
from 1921 to 1925 are added from provincial sources. 
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19.—Deaths and Death Rates, by Provinces, 1921-1928. 
A. TOTAL DEATHS. 


SS 


Former 
Years. P.E.I.) N.S. | N.B. | Que.1| Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. B.C. | Registra-} Canada.2 
tion Area,.4 
1 (ae Pe 1,209) 6,420) 5,410) 33,433] 34,551] 5,388] 5,596 4,940) 4,208 67,722) 101,155 
UG Pa aie Bes ae 1,113) 6,679} 5,158] 33,459] 34,034 5,754] 6,119] 5,264] 4,907 69, 028 102,487 
VS SR spe ieee 1,150} 6,868) 5,013} 35,148] 35,636] 5,330] 6,182] 5/006 4,997 70,182} 105,330 
Cp eee er eee 6} 6,583} 4,923] 32,356] 33,078 5,023) 5,772) 4,858] 5,004 66,197 98,553 
1025 cas sts 997} 6,045} 4,960} 32,300] 33,960 5,245) 5,628] 4,697] 4,945 66,477 98,777 
192082 tee 898} 6,366] 5,002] 37,251] 35,909 5,335} 6,060} 5,159} 5,474 70, 203 107,454 
LE PALGIU ME SAA 2s 913} 6,378] 4,902) 36,175] 34,775 5,309] 6,031] 5,059] 5,750 69,117 105,292 
NPR IR Ae 952) 6,195] 4,962] 36,632} 37,108] 5,396] 6,138] 5.655 5,901 72,307] 108,939 


FT ep ST a ES ee a aE a i Se Pe ee IES 


B. CRUDE DEATH RATES PER 1,000 POPULATION. 


W921 vsied SR 13-6 | 12-3] 14-2] 14-1] 11-8 8-8 7:4 8-4 8-5 10-6 11-6 
HAS pe eS Se 12-6. | 12-6 | 13-2'1 13-3 }* 11-4 9-3 7:9 8-9 9-1 10-6 11-3 
1s A Bec, 13-1 13:0 | 12-7] 13-6] 11-8 8-6 7-9 8-4 9-2 10-7 11-4 
1925 Fe ee 10-9 12-3 | 12-3 | 13-0] 10-8 8-0 7-2 8-1 9-0 9-9 10-7 
LUZDP eee ee 11-5 | 11-3] 12-3 | 12-2] 10-9 8-3 6-9 7:8 8-8 9-9 10-4 
19264... eee te 10-3 11-8 | 12-3] 14-5] 11-4 8-3 7-4 8-5 9-6 10-3 11-5 
1 VA (pen ee a 10-5} 11-7] 11-9] 13-9] 10-9 8-2 7-2 8-2} 10-0 10-0 11-1 
19283:he tees 11-1 | 11-3 12-0 | 13-8] 11-5 8-2 7-2 8-9} 10-1 10-3 11-3 

1 Provincial figures, 1921-1925. 2 Exclusive of the Territories. 3 Subject to revision. 4The 


former registration area consists of all the provinces except Quebec. 


Age Distribution of Decedents.—The number of males and females dying in 
the nine provinces in 1927 and 1928 (provisional figure) is given by single years of 
age up to 5 and afterwards by quinquennial age groups up to 90 years of age in 
Table 20, together with the percentage of the deaths which occurred in each group 
in each of these years. As illustrating the recent decline in infant mortality, it may 
be pointed out that the number of males under 1 year dying in 1928 was only 20-6 
p.c. of the total number of male deaths, as against 23-56 p.c. in 1921, and of females, 
18-1 p.c. as against 20-25 p.c. Similarly, deaths under 5 years of age among males 
fell from 29-8 p.c. of the total number of deaths in 1921 to 26-4 in 1928, and among 
females, from 26-54 p.c. to 23-9 p.c. 

In the former registration area, including all of the provinces except Quebec, 
the median age at death rose from 48-73 in 1923 to 49-81 in 1924, to 51-68 in 
1925, to 53-07 in 1926 and to 53-40 in 1927. In the Dominion as a whole, the 
median age at death in 1926 was 45-50 (45-16 for males and 45-89 for females). 
In 1927 the median for both sexes was 45-97 (46-09 for males and 45-84 for 
females). Provisional figures for 1928 showed a general median of 49-01 years 
(48-91 for males and 49-14 for females). 


Death Rates by Age Groups—The death rates per 1,000 persons living in 
each group were shown in a table on p. 175 of the 1927-28 Year Book for the years 
1921-24. The calculations were made on the assumption that the age constitution 
of the estimated population of the later years was the same as that of the ascertained 
population of the census year. 

In this table there was indicated a declining death rate at the earlier ages, a 
Stationary death rate between 35 and 55, and an increasing death rate after 55. 
While the Canadian period of observation is too short to establish these as general 
conclusions, the experience of other countries tends to confirm them as being common 
_ to the civilized countries of the world. 
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20.—Distribution of Deaths in Canada by certain Age Groups, Numbers 
and Percentages, 1927-1928'. 


Male. Female. Male. Female. 
Age Groups. Sa Se 
1927. 1928.1 | 1927. ) 1928.1 |) 1927. 1928.1 | 1927. | 1928.1 
No. No. No. No. p.c p.c p.c. p.c 

Under al Viea tak cae ce ceca eek 12,548 | 12,016 | 9,462 | 9,155 22-4 20-6 19-3 18-1 
DAVOAL chicas wae +s. RO alae * cete oe 1,863 |" 1,508 4-1, 53884)) 1,428 3°3 2-7 3-1 2-8 
OBER ls \licguas eiaao'e o> veya das est arate 775 775 742 659 1-4 1-3 1-5 1:3 
SOVGALRE ou cece dae s/s: Coeasl Bes SERRE he 572 554 529 489 1-0 1-0 1-1 1-0 
QVEATS se ahta: ate eee ge eee ae 443 422 398 350 0-8 0-7 0-8 0-7 
TOtal UNGELOLY CATS-.eho 6a: ees 16,201 | 15,365 | 12,669 | 12,081 28-9 26-4 25-9 23-9 
BEC yeeren)iiaer car anercie easels ayndsl hee 1,476 | 1,424 | 1,290] 1,222 2-7 2-4 2-6 2-4 
LOsT4yearshene sane oe cates © eerie ae LO) aol, OF Seuaee nals 957 2-0 1-8 2-1 1-9 
TSS1O"VieaTsu son sotokiet seis e Sa eeect ats 1-306 ee Ly41S Mee) eo Ook ewgao 2-3 2-4 2-8 2-6 
DDE SCAT ES mers keretareteraretertaselorotentr es ereere 1,442 | 1,549) 1,600} 1,641 2-6 2-7 3°3 3-2 
ONT Son dence ERROR US Heke Sed c GF 1,398 | 1,460] 1,493 | 1,532 2-5 2-5 3-0 3-0 
SOSA WV CATS Wi opi ciiee ae ease eet tee 1,292 | 1,362 | 1,443 | 1,539 2-3 2-3 2-9 3-0 
SHAQORV CA TSu eee amt tee seramrne te ott: 1,582 1 1666" “1,684 [ola it 2-8 2-9 3-4 3°4 
AQ AAcveans ye saad tate meee ae 1,795 | 2,004 | 1,634] 1,742 3°2 3-4 3°3 3-4 
Ab AOL VGAT A m.ae nica fo epscieers eke DAT WP 27343) Be SOS) pee 846: 3°8 4-0 3-7 3-7 
DEG datgechas Gage am arpcs ele Amon in ath cs 2,379 | 2,569 | 1,864 | 2,017 4-2 4-4 3:8 4-0 
BE-DOty ea rsiecs ate eh uneicnet ate Rieder: 2,825 | 2,989 | 2,115 | 2,301 5-0 5-1 4-3 4-6 
GOGAT CaTSe. 4 see aoe un aerercee ioe ene 3,372 | 3,612 | 2,684 | 2,802 6-0 6-2 5-5 5-5 
GO-GO RVEATS ie eae aet Comte. eunee: 4,057 | 4,399 | 3,293 | 3,356 7-2 7-5 6-7 6-6 
TOLER CATS Va. oak Ona en iar be ake 4,339 | 4,691 | 3,486 | 3,984 7-7 8-0 7-1 7:9 
TipdOey CATAD merken euaiteyte in -asiey ae anv 4,089 | 4,548 | 3,646] 3,917 7:3 7-8 7-4 7-8 
80280) vearsi iin. none piel SS Pea Rae 4,577 | 4,960 | 4,891 | 5,387 8-2 8-5 10-0 10-7 
OO vy Cars-\- Moras nike ocr om erties: 782 Satomi 02S. | ely lee 1-4 1-5 2-1 2-3 
Statedsacesy otter ace Hew bro ten 56,142 | 58,311 | 49,006 | 50,507 |} 100-0 | 100-0] 100-0] 100-0 
Age not stated wet aa eure tore 123 99 21 22 ~ - - - 
Total/all agesus one en. eeeat ees 56,265 | 58,410 | 49,027 | 50,529 - - - - 


le Se a aa 


11928 figures are subject to revision. 


When the death rate by sexes in various age groups was considered it was 
evident that in most age-groups the female death rate was lower than that of males, 
though there are significant exceptions. In 1924, the female death rate was lower 
in the groups up to 20 and above 55. In the groups from 20-24 and 45-54 it was the 
same as that for males, but in the groups from 25 to 44 it was distinctly higher. 


Adjusted Death Rate.—While the crude death rate gives the actual mortality 
per 1,000 of population, the differing age constitution of the population in different 
communities and the high mortality among infants and elderly people makes the 
crude death rate no true test of the relative expectation of life in such communities. 
Where the age constitution of a particular group is particularly favourable to low 
mortality, as, for example, in an army in peace time, the crude death rate will be 
lower than elsewhere. 


When comparisons of the rates of mortality in several communities are made by 
age groups as is done for the eight provinces in Table 21 on p. 162 of the Canada 
Year Book, 1925, the effects of differences in age constitution between these com- 
munities are eliminated, but by a rather cumbrous process, which does not bring 
together and express as a single figure the facts of the situation. It has therefore 
been considered desirable to adopt a particular community as a standard, and to 
find what the death rates of other communities would have been if the age and sex 
constitution of their population had corresponded to those of the community taken 
asa standard. The ‘‘standard’”’ population chosen for this purpose in England and 
Wales and the United States is the “standard million’’, based on the age and sex 
distribution per million of the population of England and Wales at the census of 
1901. That age and sex distribution was as follows:— 
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Age Groups. Persons. Males. Females. 

Ns, Sen ORE Hee TELS AR. re ted fh ea wf 1,000,000 483 , 543 516,457 
pe Os 8 al je OE Se ee bn Ce ee a 114, 262 57,039 B71 223 

oe CE OSS Gey Sa Gets leer aa = et Sat a a, hee eae a 107, 209 53, 462 53,747 
CSREES a2 ENS) Aang it One ile ape alate lair led aa hls Geen At allaaea 102,735 51,370 51,365 
DOPE UE MORTETS, EetAL ELT Naa ke «2iis.cZ eae LUIS. oid Mee eds vk. 99,796 49,420 50,376 
er ees Me area es eM ts ys Oe cies ev nika Os os cock ouen cance ek ca 95,946 45,273 50,673 
ora eaW REM EE M N een Ee wor tal ont « aheiaxd bate bs SOU EN can vie ckis 161,579 76,425 85,154 
OP RMI Tea RE le ie cash Fok acaitg eG Faas Eu. ete areca rae 122,849 59,394 63,455 
ATereRY CRAM ane eee aca? Oa! Use Yolo. 55d, . tee GA: 89, 222 42,924 46, 298 
DOr On y OATS hs dk, Cees Mh. Sane A. aaiestaadinewa ds «ff xe meats ws 59,741 27,913 31,828 
eer eM MENA si Asia sac wk wiyvinon ssc ccc oidnesi lk eee. 33, 080 14, 691 18,389 
Boge) aig NE 2, ee hs ea OO ce 13,581 5, 632 7,949 


The process above described has been applied to the population of the eight 
provinces, the former registration area of Canada, in Table 21, in which it may be 
noted that the comparatively high crude death rates in the Maritime Provinces and 
Ontario, due to an unfavourable age distribution of their populations, are considerably 
lower when adjusted to the “standard million’. The reverse is the case in the 
Prairie Provinces and British Columbia, where the low crude death rate is due in 
part to the favourable age distribution of the population. For the registration area 
as a whole the adjusted death rate is somewhat lower than the crude death rate, 
indicating that the age distribution of our population is somewhat less favourable 
to low mortality than was the case with the “standard million” of England and 
Wales at the census of 1901. 

When Quebec is included, the crude rate for the Dominion in 1926 was 11:5 
and the adjusted rate 11-1; for 1927 the crude rate was 11-1 and the adjusted rate 
10-8. For the province of Quebec alone, ‘the crude rate in 1926 was 14-5 and the 
adjusted rate 14-0 and in 1927 the crude rate was 13-9 and the adjusted rate 13-4. 


21.—Crude and Adjusted Death Rates in the Former Registration Area of Eight 
Provinces, by Provinces, 1921-1927. 


Provinces. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 
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Causes of Death.—More than 80 p.c. of all deaths recorded in the registration 
area in the years 1925 to 1928 were due to the 30 causes of death specified in Tables 
22 and 23. Attention may be drawn to the decline in the number of deaths from _ 
ill-defined diseases as showing the increasing accuracy of diagnoses and of the re- 
sulting statistics (Table 22). 


22,—Deaths in the Former Registration Area of Canada, by Principal Causes, 1925- 
1928, and in the Present Registration Area, 1926-1928. 


Former Registration Area. Present Registration 
Int. List Area.? 
No.1 Cause of Death. ___———$ $$ —— 
1925. 1926. 1927. 19283. 1926. 1927. | 1928.3 
1) My phordfeverter ssc! 311 209 243 208 465 | 1,112 468 
VEINS Se cieg sbino 6000 0000040 GINCUr 171 610 253 173 || 892 616 335 
8 |Seatlet fever: maceetsteeele = eee 258 205 216 171 363 411 345 
9 |Whooping cough...........+.- 558 639 476 421 || 1,242 | 1,030 727 
MOM Dap lat meriscrerc: sere sietere cis ereretaner 615 546 543 500 913 | 1,012 913 
Mile nih enz ames. satis teisisiss cceleted: 2,182 | 3,089 | 2,414 | 3,069 |} 5,174 | 3,451 4,697 
31 |Tuberculosis, lungs...........- 3,779 | 8,786 | 3,837 | 3,795 || 6,485 | 6,444) 6,481 
32-37 |Tuberculosis, other organs..... 753 866 800 847 || 1,444 |] 1,338 | 1,367 
48-49 |Cancer.......-....+ tERO ei 5,526 | 5,774 | 6,010 | 6,467 || 7,614 | 7,919} 8,511 
57 | Diabetes mellitus............. 634° 763 794 817 | 1,046} 1,083 | 1,094 
58 |Ansemia chlorosis... ......+++- 814 856 618 538 || 1,040 793 733. 
71 Vien in cities . oto pelea een a 274 272 298 291 797 812 766 
74 |Cerebral hemorrhage, apo- 
DIGKY ivae Ceo soe oto eieeeees 2,284 | 2,480 | 2,369 | 2,494 | 3,033 | 2,938 | 3,098 
75 |Paralysis without specified 
CAUSG Te Ter Peete ee ee 525 523 542 492 || 1,124 | 1,108 | 1,011 
80 |Infantile convulsions (under 5 
VORTE): cc00 ss oisitak io weecies 431 413 385 315 571 553 440 
87-90 | Diseases of the heart.........- 7,587 | 8,538 | 8,902 | 9,476 || 11,415 | 11,775 12,640 
91 | Diseases of the arteries........ 3,805 | 3,994 | 4,151 | 4,688 | 4,981} 5,110 5,644 
HOU Bronchitiser. .costereteseis suerte ea. 395 413 313 339 587 505 522 
100-101 Pneumonias... scsi. oes eee: 5,149 | 5,785 | 5,152 | 5,533 || 8,427} 7,562 8,420 
113-114 |Diarrhcea and enteritis......... 2,198 | 1,679 | 1,714 | 1,587 || 5,445 | 5,584 | 5,026 
THe Py eniehichiGlanegan ac aee obec 941 925 961 998 || 1,321 | 1,382} 1,404 
118 |Hernia, intestinal obstruction. 669 656 639 629 889 910 855 
1IS=129s Nie hritismerce is. chie ae teislele ns 2,880 3, 122 3, 163 3,440 5,138 5, 235 6,717 
135 | Diseases of the prostate....... 493 556 471 561 734 638 785 
143-150 |Puerperal causes...........--- 873 890 897 881 WSS? 1,300 1,325 
159 |Congenital malformations.....| 1,101 984 925 943 1,550 1,347 1,422 
160-163 | Diseases of early infancy...... 5,047 | 5,446 | 5,248 | 5,154 || 9,902 | 9,246] 9, 195 
164 |Senility (old age)............- 9,097 | 2,046] 1,850 | 1,798 || 2,764 | 2,470 | 2,402 
165=17 4a Suicidestee sek se ieee ee ees 586 596 674 651 680 759 748 
175-203 |Violent deaths (suicides ex- 
GCeted) can Cw. ae ees te ap St BOR OLD * FORT 4,752 || 5,189 | 5,509 | 6,150 


8,548 | 9,028 | 9,482 | 9,638 || 13,655 | 14,319 | 14,556 


ee | ee ee art 


65,357 | 69,459 | 68,437 | 71,666 |106,197 |104,221 |107,797 
1,120 744 680 641 |} 1,257 | 1,071 | 1,142 


66,477 | 70,203 | 69,117 | 72,307 [107,454 |105,292 |108, 939 


Other specified causes......... 


Total specified causes... 
204-205 |Ill-defined diseases...........- 


Total Deaths........... 


1 The numbers given in this column refer to the International List of Causes of Death, as revised ia 
1920 by the International Commission on the Classification of Diseases and Causes of Death. This classi- 
fication is accepted in almost all civilized countries. ? For the whole nine provinces, Quebec having come 
into the rez stration area as from Jan. 1, 1926. *Figures for 1928 are subject to revision. 
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23.-—Death Rates per 100,000 Population in the Former Registration Area, by Prin- 

cipal Causes, 1925-1928, and in the Present Registration Area, 1926-1928. 
a ree tg ee 


Present Registration 


’ Former Registration Area. Area) 
Int. List Cause of Death. 

No. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928.2 || 1926. 1927. 1928.2 
Ue iv bord: fevers. icocsicucmite. 5 3 4 3 5 12 5 
MDLORBICS esc coces soe c seee keds 3 7 4 2 10 6 4 
Sa SCUTOULEVEE..osscccr eens atk 4 3 3 2 4 4 4 
9 {Whooping cough............... 8 9 7 6 13 11 8 

HORNED ID AGHETIA sn o0iccie 42 .< Seeee ) 8 8 ‘a 10: 11 10 
Up Ten ZA. 2... ce sles oe 32 45 35 44 55 36 49 
31 |Tuberculosis, lungs............ 56 56 56 54 69 68 67 
32-37 |Tuberculosis, other organs..... 1 13 12 12 15 14 14 
BO ROR ME ANCOt enone hy eee eG, 82 85 87 92 81 83 88 
57 |Diabetes mellitus............. 11 12 12 11 11 11 
58 |Angsemia chlorosis.............. 12 13 9 8 11 8 8 
WO LOOIN GIS. vt voce 7 teens 4 4 4 4 8 9 8 

74 |Cerebral hemorrhage, apo- 
PlOxy se ireetee ere teeter 34 36 34 36 32 31 32 

75 |Paralysis without specified 
CATISOR Oe vei eee een cette ks 8 8 8 7 12 12 10 

80 |Infantile convulsions (under 5 

VOATS) Se tree ne tee else awoe: 6 6 6 6 

87-90 | Diseases of the heart.......... 113 125 129 135 122 124 131 
91 |Diseases of the arteries........ 5 59 60 67 53 54 59 
SOR Bronce itismeanceraccene sia 6 6 5 5 6 5 5 
100-101 |Préumonia... .sicnonesstrcesus: 76 85 75 79 90 80 87 
113-114 |Diarrhcea and enteritis........ 33 25 25 23 58 58 OZ 
Tt Appendicitis... «<0... BR sats 14 14 14 14 14 15 1G 
118 |Hernia, intestinal obstruction . 10 10 9 9 9 10 9 
LIS=129MsNephritish-srrsere sree eres 43 46 46 49 55 55 59 
135 | Diseases of the prostate....... vf 8 7 8 7 8 
143-150 |Puerperal causes.............. 13 13 13 13 14 14 14 
199 |Congenital malformations..... 16 14 13 13 17 14 15 
160-163 | Diseases of early infancy...... 75 80 76 74 106 97 95 
164 |Senility (old age)............. 31 30 27 26 29 26 25 

165-174. Suicides. . Wee es 9 8) 10 9 7 8 8 

175-203 {Violent deaths (suicides ex- 

Cepted) i. oi icas.e1s dos es 5 57 59 68 55 58 64 

Other specified causes......... 127 132 137 138 146 151 151 

Total specified causes... 970 | 1,019 991 1,024 1,182 | 1,096 | 1,118 

204-205 |Ill-defined diseases............ 17 il 10 ) 13 11 12 


—_—_——— | | | | SE 


Total Death Rate per 
100,000 Population... 


987 | 1,030 | 1,001 | 1,033! 1,146 


1 Canada, including Quebec, not included in the registration area prior to 1926. Rates for 1928 are 
subject to revision. 


Vital Statistics of Yukon and Northwest Territories.—The vital statistics 
of the Yukon and the Northwest Territories have been collected and compiled for 
1924, 1925, 1926 and 1927. They have not been included with those of the regis- 
tration area, because of the difficulty of securing complete and accurate information 
in these isolated areas and the very small numbers affected. In the Yukon Territory 
the births reported numbered 31 in 1924, 22 in 1925, 27 in 1926 and 29 in 1927 ; 
marriages 5 in 1924, 17 in 1925, 12 in 1926 and 19 in 1927, deaths 38 in 1924, 63 in 
1925, 68 in 1926, and 33 in 1927. In the Northwest Territories, births reported 
were 94 in 1924, 57 in 1925, 75 in 1926, and 126 in 1927; marriages 37 in 1924, 35 
in 1925, 3 in 1926, and 20 in 1927; deaths 47 in 1924, 32 in 1925, 51 in 1926, 
and 133 in 1927. 
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Comparative Crude Death Rates of Different Countries.—In Table 24 
will be found a comparative statement of the crude death rates of various countries 
and provinces for the latest available year. It is worthy of note that two Canadian 
provinces have the lowest death rates in the list, and that Canada has a lower death 
rate than any other leading country except New Zealand, Australia, South Africa 
(whites), and the Netherlands, Denmark and Norway. The low death rates in the 
Prairie Provinces are in all three cases due in part to a favourable age distribution 
of population. 
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24.—Crude Death Rates of Various Countries in Recent Years. 


Crude ; Crude 
Countries. Years. | Death Countries. Years. | Death 

Rate. Rate 
DASKA CONE Wanda ocberum <1 debi 3 1928 7-2 COT COR Gia 4 heetats th asehdobte ducain tian 1924 12-6 
Manito: ciaees 66 bm os abo 1928 8-2 POT Ia s 4. Athos Shadi 5. ae 2 1926 12-6 
Newo ZiealanGienics witha. ss clnee. . 1927 8-4 Sweden iad cece Gistlavebacies saat. 1927 12-7 
Western Australia................. 1927 8-7 Belgians. oss dae accactra tn oeee 1927 13-0 
ACID OR Tee Nore Binh cesta baeank sc hake eg 1928 8-9 PIGOULSN Ges, GNttirm aacnnens chad - 1927 13-5 
Oieensland Vine ahs beth ocecdnee cs 1927 8-9 QuebeGnt 2) ) Stak oe oink c's. baked 1928 13-8 
SOugh AUS tA lise cy bvatorny cisions cs 1927 8-9 Newioundland ss... esud.ccuee. 1923 14-2 
PAW ViSh8 Ge" SH lane Po aay MP ae dr oe 1927 9-4 TeV NGW EER Ys ue Aaa pe Mae an} Na Ha 1927 14-4 
IN GVO UU RS WALES nee cnsaesy dar cleo: 1927 9-4 WNorthern-lreland sce cee 5 1927 14-6 
ISR BTIR RTE SU rec. ange vty aa 1927 9-4 PAT Pentina's Mev ces is Aone 5, 1921 14-8 
WAC CORAM ta oe Gone ee ae 1927 9-6 PRUS UTI cui tae cry ts sedate, amen oe 1927 14-8 
Union of South Africa (Whites)... 1927 9-8 Trish. Wree! State 3... ech ese: 1927 14-8 
British Columbia. -..5 .uhkees ded: 1928 10-1 ALVIS RE cect & eeu cone ee 1924 14-8 
Netherlands 2 .ate. 300 46 ava oie Bee 1927 10-2 Czechoslovakianws: . i. ues dete: 1925 15-2 
Denmark 1926 11-0 Ltsly eRe sae RM a He 1927 15-8 
INGEIGAYi Nt a Me os. ck det odo ho 1927 11-0 Branca aida eh ete se Me Se yen 1927 16-5 
OCRNAGR Ae: ik Be te Ra Ke 1928 11:3 IStOMIG A hs. a eee cect a eed 1927 17-3 
ING YOISCOUA BORE sok. k Dudke dk. BAS 1928 11-3 TM rary nee ten 8 ey 1927 17-7 
Prince Edward Island............. 1928 11-3 SOA Ie ee PAE. chceueee. . Dome e 1927 18-9 
United States (Reg. Area)........ 1927 11-4 eupat e terigectk erie Boron Sahn Sin 1927 19-8 
Unt cua yi Ieee es OO. ld ie Soe 1927 11-4 Pil eariANOUse eo oo aeeee hs keane 1924 20-7 
Qnta rion ere eee cas re O28 5 sl eebL=5 VANIAICR Hearse: siters cer sips 1925 21-4 
MUR BIA ert A Soaa eres oe Sake Sehitecians 1927 11-9 RROUIMANIS Mandl cae adr een fs 1926 21-5 
Genmanyvins: Mia ck eee e re. 1927 12-0 Ceviont ees mat a aie eden: 1927 21-7 
New Brunswick................... 1928 12-0 CSS. Ged ed TRS TE ee 1927 25-3 
England and Wales................ 1927 12-3 1 SORA g 8) A a OS, ROS Ne re 1925 26-2 
Switzerland 9) A al 1927 12-3 British Incdignvasaee eae 1926 26-8 
Ceram Cin neg ete tient AR = obs core casvc theres: 1927 12-4 


Subsection 2.—Infantile and Maternal Mortality. 


In recent years a great part of the energy devoted by the medical profession 
and sanitarians to effect a decline in the death rate has gone to reduce infantile 
mortality, and in this field a large measure of success has been attained. In Canada, 
both the Dominion, provincial and municipal health authorities have taken part 
in the struggle to reduce infantile mortality, and usually, in the absence of epl- 
demics, each year is showing an improvement. Even in the eight years for which 
the figures are available for the former registration area, there is evident a very 
considerable decline in infantile mortality. In 1920 more than 10 p.c. of all children 
born died in the first year of life; in 1921 the proportion dropped to 8-8 p.c. or 14,893 
deaths in a total of 168,979 births; in 1922 the infantile death rate showed a further 
betterment, dropping to 8-7 p.c. or 14,256 deaths in 164,194 births, while in 1923 it 
showed a slight increase to 8-8 p.c. In 1924, however, there was a considerable 
improvement, the rate falling to 7-85 p.c. and increasing but slightly in 1925 and 
1926 to 7-86 p.c. and 7-99 p.c. respectively. The provisional figure for 1928 is 
7-10 p.c., the lowest on record for the former registration area. Deaths of children 
under one year of age constituted 20-9 p.c. of all deaths in 1927, and 19-4 p.c. 
(provisional figure) in 1928, as compared with 20-7 p.c. in 1922. Table 25 sum- 
marizes the statistics for the former registration area and for Canada exclusive of 
the territories for the years 1921-28, the figures for the latest year being provisional. 
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25.—Infantile Mortality, by Provinces, together with the rate per 
1,000 Living Births, 1921-1928. 
A. INFANT DEATHS. 


Former 
Years. P.E.1.| N.S. | N.B. | Que.1 | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Registra-| Canada.? 
tion Area. 
TOD eee store tvs 180} 1,311) 1,229] 11,387] 6,763} 1,533) 1,814] 1,391 602} 14,893 26, 280 
19229". astee aie 153} 1,239) 1,194] 11,297) 5,921} 1,669) 1,913} 1,475 692} 14,256 25,593 
1923: eee 176] 1,139] 1,139] 11,011) 5,950) 1,411) 1,925) 1,418 668] 13,822 24, 833 
1QZ4 Oe cece. 133} 1,118] 1,098] 10,334) 5,418) 1,178) 1,634] 1,227 574| 12,375 22,709 
UU AS Ns eae 116 887) 1,096) 10,141) 5,530] 1,184) 1,662) 1,125 569} 12,169 22,310 
1926 See eee: 123 882} 1,095) 11,666} 5,302} 1,122) 1,681) 1,233 588} 12,026 23 , 692 
Oe on cabot 113} 1,028} 1,006] 10,739] 4,812} 1,021) 1,575} 1,110 606} 11,271 22,010 
AGO RSs tei eats 92 866 958| 10,332| 4,875 972| 1,368| 1,187 521} 10,839 Bay ea Al) 
B. INFANT DEATH RATE PER 1,000 LIVING BIRTHS 
Pe ee A Ls DE DN PU reeves! 7) TF ASEM RS. SOEs ES OE ee 
USP AN 8 Sees ae 83-5 ; 100-7 ; 113:3 |) 128:3 91-2 83-0 80-6 84-0 56-5 88-1 102-0 
192255... stesaeie 70-8 | 97-6 | 103-3 | 127-8 | 82-9} 94-4] 85-6] 91-3] 68-1 86-8 101-2 
19233 h cee 89:0 | 97-5 | 106-0 | 131-7 | 84-9 | 85-7 | 91-9} 94-2] 66-8 88-1 103-3 
je A a 71-6 | 94-7 | 102-5 | 118-9 | 75-8} 75-9| 75-9 | 84-1] 56-7 78-5 92-9 
1925 RE See 69-3 | 77-8 | 100-1 | 115-8 | 78-9 | 79-6} 80-8] 75-4] 55-0 78-6 92-0 
I9ZGNF ce oe 70-2 | 80-3 | 105-9 | 142-0] 78-4 | 76-5] 81-1 | 85-3 | 58-4 79-9 101-8 
PY ee SP Bese 66-6 | 42-3 | 96-0 | 129-3 | 71-1} 72-2 | 74-9 | 74-5 | 60-1 74-6 94-0 
19283 0h cc. cae 50-9 | 79-5 | 95-6 | 123-6 | 71-3 | 67-0 | 64-8 | 76-5 | 50:5 71-0 89-6 
1 Provincial figures 1921-25. 2 Exclusive of the Territories. 8 Figures subject to revision. 


Infantile Mortality by Causes of Death.—Twenty principal causes of 
death accounted in the years 1926 to 1928 for about 96 p.c. of the infantile mortality 
experienced in the Dominion, as is shown in Table 26. It is noteworthy that 
four causes present at birth, viz., premature birth, injuries at birth, congenital 
debility and congenital malformations, accounted for nearly 44 p.c. of the infant 
deaths of 1928. In the previous year 47-85 p.c. of all infants dying were less than 
one month old, and 33-4 p.c. less than one week old, as is shown in Table 27. 
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26.—Infantile Mortality in Canada by Principal Causes of Death, 1926-1928, 


Norr.—Figures for the former registration area for the years 1921 to 1924 will be found at pp. 182-3 of 
nae 1927-28 Year Book and for 1925 to 1927 at pp. 177-8 of the 1929 Year Book. Figures for 1928 are subject 
O revision. 


Males. Females. Both Sexes. 
Inter- ———_. | ———______ 
national Rate Rate Per cent | Rate 
Causes of death. List | Year. per per distribu- per 

No. No. | 100,000 | No. | 100,000} No. | tion by 100,000 
living living cause of | living 
births. births. death. | births. 

foc) 1 Set, i i a dae Cell De pee ea fe ele | |e I rad me A a mer ts 
Wearleny  g.0 0c... e6ed wnieie 7 | 1926] 141 118 | 122 108 | 263 1:1 113 
1927 113 94 74 65 187 0-8 80 
1928 50 41 39 34 89 0-4 38 
Scarlet fever.......... ateletecrehes 8 | 1926 13 11 12 11 25 0-1 1 
1927 23 19 12 11 385 0-2 15 
A 1928 12 10 13 11 25 0-1 11 
Whooping cough.,.............. 9 | 1926 358 299 415 368 773 3°3 332 
1927 336 278 304 268 640 2-9 273 
; f 1928 229 189 239 208 468 2-2 198 
Diphtheria........... ete isis 10 | 1926 24 20 23 20 47 0-2 20 
1927 24 20 24 21 48 0-2 20 
1928 22 18 26 23 48 0-2 20 
EN@GONTG oe cs ticice ct ccke eee. 11 | 1926 | 576 481 374 331 950 4-0 408 
1927 411 341 308 271 719 3°3 307 
1928 500 413 329 286 829 3-9 351 
DYSenteryan.ccdsceas ool e,. 16 | 1926 8 7 4 4 12 0-1 5 
1927 1 1 2 2 3 (1) 1 
1928 | 3 Oho 8 3 6 ) 3 
Pirveipolagaccare sake Cees eee 21 | 1926 51 43 50 44 101 0-4 43 
1927 48 40 47 41 95 0-4 41 
; 1928 45 37 46 40 91 0-4 39 
EE MDOP CUlOBIS -peiierer crciah nie we cr. 31-37 | 1926 |} 131 108 | 102 90 | 233 1-0 100 
1927 100 83 88 78 188 0-9 80 
al 1928 | 105 87 89 77 | 194 0-9 82 
AMS 2 he tens as watilas xno: 38 | 1926 68 57 60 53 | 128 0-5 55 
1927 70 58 61 4 131 0-6 56 
hw Soe 1928 | 81 67 | 48 42 | 129 0-6 55 
Meningitis (simple)............ 71a | 1926} 201 168 | 126 MO B27 1-4 140 
1927 186 154 139 122 325 1-5 139 
: 1928 149 123 151 131 300 1-4 127 
GEV OIBIONS Veins ghee coke 80 | 1926 263 219 177 157 440 1-9 189 
1927 265 220 176 155 441 2-0 188 
ba 1928 | 208 172 | 140 122 | 348 1-6 147 
Pirouciitigns. +, Wels. feces. 99 | 1926 90 75 60 53 150 0-6 64 
1927 74 61 60 53 134 0-6 57 
3 1928 71 59 56 49 | 127 0-6 54 
HP ATLOUTULO MIN cae tery: eaterccont clever ees 100-101 | 1926 |1,410 | 1,176 |1,077 954 |2,487 10-5 |} 1,069 
1927 |1-210 1,003 940 828 {2,150 9-8 918 
: : 1928 |1,251 1,032 956 831 |2,207 10-4 934 
Diseases of the stomach....... 110-112 | 1926 | 156 130 | 126 112 | 282 1-2 121 
1927 170 141 132 116 302 1-4 129 
1928 | 132 109 | 111 97 | 243 1-4 103 
Diarrhoea and enteritis....... 113 | 1926 |2,451 | 2,045 |1,867 | 1,654 [4,318 18-2 | 1,855 
1927 |2,430 2,014 |1,819 1,602 |4,249 19-3 1,814 
1928 |2,226 1,837 |1,669 1,451 |3,895 18-4 1,649 
Hernia, intestinal obstruction. 118 | 1926 68 57 39 35 107 0:5 46 
1927 73 61 32 28 105 0-5 45 
1928 64 53 24 21 88 0-4 37 
Congenital malformations..... 159 | 1926 | 777 648 | 635 563 |1,412 6-0 607 
1927 | 661 548 | 595 524 |1,256 5-7 536 
: 1928 | 702 579 | 595 517 |1,297 6-1 549 
Congenital depilitye srs: once 160 | 1926 |1,353 1,129 |1,000 886 |2,353 9-9 1,011 
1927 |1,355 1,123 }1,013 892 12,368 10-8 1,011 
1928 {1,372 1,132 965 839 12,337 11-0 989 
Premature birth: ./.0..00..%:°. 16la | 1926 |2,936 2,449 |2,147 1,902 |5,083 21°5 2,184 
1927 |2,550 2,113 |1,852 1,631 |4,402 20-0 1,880 
1928 |2,500 2,063 {2,076 1,805 |4,576 21:6 1,937 
Engery at birth... .....2..2... 161b | 1926 563 470 386 342 949 4-0 408 
1927 601 498 408 359 {1,009 4-6 431 
1928 640 528 370 322 {1,010 4:8 428 

Other diseases peculiar to 

early infancy. ..........6.6- 162 | 1926 | 885 738 | 622 551 {1,507 6-4 647 
1927 848 703 606 534 11,454 6-6 621 
1928 } 727 600 | 539 469 |1,266 6-0 536 


eee 


1Less than one-tenth of one per cent. 
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26.—Infantile Mortality in Canada by Principal Causes of Death, 1926-1928—concluded., 


eee 


Males. Females. Both Sexes. 

Inter- 2 | | 

national Rate Rate Per cent {| Rate 
Causes of death. List Year. per per distribu- per 

No. No. | 100,000} No. | 100,000 | No. | tion by | 100,000 
: living living eause of | living 
births. births. death. | births. 
Other specified causes......... — 1926 911 760} 676 599| 1,587 6-7 682 
1927 920 763 7i1 626) 1,631 7:4 €96 
1928 843 696 604 525! 1,447 6-8 613 
Tll-defined causes..........-... 204-205 | 1926 103 86 55 49 158 0-7 68 
1927 79 65 59 52 138 0-6 59 
1928 84 69 67 58 151 0-7 64 
Allhcausesthiecic carts sivas ore wtetes _ 1926 |13,537) 11,294/10, 155 8, 996} 23 , 692 100-0 | 10,179 
1927 |12,548) 10,400] 9,462 8, 334/22, 010 100-0 9,398 
1928 |12,016 9,914] 9,155 7,961/21,171 100-0 8,963 


Cn ee 


27.—Proportion per 1,000 Deaths of Infants under 1 year of age occurring at each 
;: Age Period, 1927. 


Ages at Death. P.E,I.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta. | B.C. | Canada. 

Under! Vinmomt las seats see ateres cos 336-3] 4382-9} 453-3) 420-2) 577-3) 517-1 532-7| 542-3] 551-2 478-5 
Winderlceiyieee cts Memeo cetera 106-2} 122-6} 163-0} 154-8] 219-5! 179-2] 203-2) 229-7) 221-1 177-7 
1 day and under 1 week.......... 123-9} 175-1] 167-0] 122-6] 212-6} 175-3] 161-9] 170-3] 186-5 156-2 
1 week and under 2 weeks........ 53-1] 47-7] 56-7) 56-5} 65-0! 73-5) 78-7} 60-4) 52-8 60-4 
2 weeks and under 3 weeks....... 8-8} 56-4] 33-8] 48-2] 45-1] 61-7) 47-6] 48-2) 49-5 47-4 
3 weeks and under 1 month...... 44-9) 31-1) 32-8] 38-0} 35-1] 27-4) 41-3} 38-7) 41:3 36-7 
1 month and under 2 months.....| 123-9] 115-8} 90-5) 109-9} 80-4} 93-0) 94-6} 92-8} 64-4 98-9 
2 months and under 3 months....} 97°3| 88:5] 78-5} 99-1] 56-9) 74-4) 73-0) 74-8) 71-0 83-4 
3 months and under 4 months....| 70-8] 84-6} 73-6} 75-3] 48-0} 54-8} 66-0} 58-6) 41-3 66-3 
4 months and under 5 months....} 70-8] 54:5! 68-6] 57-3} 42-0) 46-0} 48-3] 40-5} 52-8 52-2 
5 months and under 6 months....| 26:5} 51-6) 42-7| 52-9) 38-7; 42-1} 34-9} 33-3} 33-0 45°8 
6 months and under 7 months....| 53-1] 33-1] 38-8] 37-0} 36-0) 39-2) 27-9] 36-0} 39-6 36-2 
7 months and under 8 months....| 70-8} 34-0} 31-8} 35-9} 30-8} 30-4} 31-1} 29-7} 33-0 33°7 
8 months and under 9 months....} 53-1} 38-9} 36-8] 32-6] 28-1) 26-4) 26-7) 22-5) 34-7 31-0 
9 months and under 10 months...| 35:4| 27-2} 28-8] 30-3] 21-6) 26-4) 24-1) 21-6) 36-3 27-3 
10 months and under 11 months...} 26-5] 15-6] 28-8) 25-0} 20-4) 21-5) 22-2) 27-0) 23-1 23-4 
11 months and under 1 year....... 35-4! 23-3] 27-8] 24-8] 20-0] 28-4] 18-4} 20-7) 19-8 23-2 
Mota 2.5.5 ikea hee 1000 - 0/1000 -0/1000- 0) 1000-0] 1000-6) 1000-0/1000- 0/1000 - 0) 1000-0 1000-0 


Infantile Mortality in Canadian Cities.—Table 28 shows for the cities of 
40,000 population and over in the registration area of Canada the number of infant 
deaths and the rate of deaths per 1,000 living births, for the years 1924 to 1928. 
In the latter year Vancouver had the lowest infant death rate, 43-3, with London 
the next lowest, 52:9. Ottawa and Saint John had comparatively high death rates, 
106-7 and 95-2 respectively, the death rate in the capital comparing unfavourably 
with that in the three other leading cities of Ontario (Torgnto, Hamilton and 
London), their rates being 72-4, 63-2 and 52-9 respectively. Since 1923 the rate 
of infantile mortality in Halifax has shown a marked decline of 48 p.c. from 138-2 
to 71-6, and that in Ottawa a decline of 19 p.c. from 131-3 to 106-7. 
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28.—Infantile Mortality in Cities of 40,000 Population and Over, 1924-1928. 


Notr.—These statistics may be compared with those in Table 5 of this chapter, giving the number of 
births in cities of 40,000 population and over during the years 1924 to 1928. 


pee Deaths under one year. Rate per 1,000 living births. 
ities. LS 
1924. | 1925. | 1926. | 1927. | 1928.1) 1924. ( 1925. ; 1926. ; 1927. | 1928.1 
Montrealy 3.266 xs. SME aeh iad oin'g sb 2 2 2,827] 2,569] 2,925 2 2 143-9} 132-0] 144-4 
OLOHUO AE CE See eee eek te 912 871 843 810 891} 73-4) 72-7) 75-4) 70-8] 72-4 
VAIO Peri era cereal ix seca RIA av ces Sot ieses mole 273 278) 67-7| 69-1] 69-6} 60-6] 61-1 
Vancouver’..... MENTO 7 civetee cuss 177 160 195 193 164), 49-8) 43-7] 55-0} 52-9] 43-3 
ELenaliton ee te cette ety, be tee eG ae 226 241 199 187 190)| 72-0} 82-0] 71-7] 65-2} 63-2 
COIS NV erate tae aya ies <a 341 348} 342) 286] 320] 112-0] 115-0] 119-2) 95-2! 106-7 
ONG DBO mae tee Martie ks oy ee 2 2 773 643 776]| 2 185-6) 147-9} 173-5 
Gavan stare ahd Ul Mil cael IEEE SS 96 108 131 85 108), 59-6] 66-1) 83-5) 51-8] 61-7 
Londoner cadens «5: ORCC Err ete ae 87 93 91 102 76) 59-9] 68-8} 68-4] 79-3] 52-9 
RIN OMNONGEE eee cr coc: 147 136 155 113 137] 79-4] 70-0} 83-4] 58-2! 63-8 
ERS ee FANS hile cick Wa ae Boe 141 140 127 124 102) 96-7] 95-7) 98:5} 83-0] 71-6 
OMT CM OMN I Wea ao trs aie DER cma uP ds 131 152 118 103 103} 105-8} 122-0] 107-6] 88-3] 95-2 
AMOUEY EDR ate on ROE cre 2 eee 2,582] 2,571) 6,114) 5,488} 6,070] 74-7! 75-8] 109-4] 96-6] 102-5 

11928 figures are subject to revision. 2 Not in registration area. 


3 Includes Point Grey and South Vancouver. 


Infantile Mortality in Various Countries.—The rate of infantile mortality 
to living births has been greatly reduced in civilized countries by the recent advances 
in medical science and in sanitation. The low record is held at the present time by © 
New Zealand, where in 1927 the rate of infantile mortality was only 38-7 per 1,000 
living births as compared with 68 in 1905. Norway and Switzerland, with rates of 
48-3 and 56-8 in the latest available years, were the lowest among European countries. 

As showing the improvement in recent years, it may be stated that the rate 
of infantile mortality in England and Wales has been reduced from 128 per 1,000 
living births in 1905 to 69-7 in 1927, while the rate in Germany has declined from 
196 in 1904 to 96-8 in 1927. In the Netherlands, again, the rate has declined from: 
131 per 1,000 living births in 1905 to 58-7 in 1927. Statistics are given by leading 
countries and by provinces in Table 29. 


29.—Rate of Infantile Mortality per 1,000 Living Births in Various Countries ef the 
World in Recent Years. 


Rate of Rate of 
Countries. Years. | Infantile Countries. Years. | Infantile 
: Mortality. Mortality. 

New Zealand....... ister ie. Noa 1927 38-7 Northern, Treland..e) 2.02. 00. 1926 84-9 
Western Atstralia............6.. 1927 45-9 NVA UVic Atm Gh sis te eae 1926 87-9 
IN ORMVAV oe Cee fects hee cae cee 1926 48-3 WCOLLANC,. Cepeee lave cae ee 1927 88-7 
British Columbia. 2........-.... 1928 50-5 CanadatGianck tee ee ee 1928 89-6 
Prince Edward Island........... 1928 50-9 New DrunswiGket.s..0. Ge. ae) 1928 95-6 
ME ARINANIC pt tc ieee ch. 1927 53-0 Germany Aerie kokacaeeeee 1927 96-8 
Southern Australia.............. 1927 53-4 HSA 0 Red oC OY pnt 00) ec aa 1927 97-1 
PAGES UT ELITE oreMNe aot, © x ns vais 1927 54-5 el ium 2 seme hee ae 1927 98-4 
GueOnsIANG!s Pyar cis <2 «sss asl bc 1927 54-5 er Upated < emae ert ket tag certo. 1925 104-3 
New South Wales............... 1927 54-9 Newfoundland................ 1923 104-7 
WACLORIGT. S Racteeos tial: «Ssi.c taiewe 1927 56-1 Wray. Mose ecto aes 1927 106-1 
MWAUZOTIONG: Sane) nck sos oe cls chs 1927 56:8 TEStOniaaeranels eh cae ke. 1923 107-0 
Netherlands tests as obs. sen ee 1927 58-7 Le i Re AS og Orta Ek el 1927 120-2 
PAVECONUM AO INS Ne ck shag. ce ce cere 1927 61-8 Quebec pment ee 1928 123-6 
United States (Birth Reg. Area)|} 1927 64-6 AUSUrin. sc pepe bieeie teins oe 1927 123-7 
Pasa tChewamigs.h cs oe oss cees 1928 64-8 rey OTS ba BREED Sen NE. ta) Rena Ms (uate Cb 1927 126-8 
EHULO DE PeRUY Nol Oe snes wastes 1928 67-0 Dey DiGi iinet s cei eect, 1922 140-0 
England and Wales.............. 1927 69-7 WADA Yes tee e a aet a oah 1927 141-7 
Hrignvlrecistates. cc... ss «sc ces 1927 70-8 Salvador saceroee co ds 1926 155-0 
MONEAEIOU Noe od cae ccc ck 1928 71-3 Czechoslovakia..............-. 1926 155-2 
Brimeh: lsles gers. cs «se cee ko ek, 1926 72-4 Gey loniay teen. bees ee 1927 160-4 
Union of South Africa(Whites)..} 1927 76-1 JAAMAICIIN. Panett oho ees 1925 173-6 
PUGET UMM RAN fe obs cee Urea ois 1928 76:5 FRUNGALY ee ete eee 1927 184-8 
BVO VAS CO MAR ris foe tevew Gide 1928 79-5 Bribishelndimncs es cee ane to, 1926 189-0 
PAHO ete oewere yirasinwicn yale ye 6 1927 83-7 ELOUMIATIN GaN ao taitene sions 6 1926 194-5 
DICH ATE lsdacsaicsidiale archi dic 1926 84-4 COsta RICA. ie craihe a ane as 1923 222-1 
° CHICORY .SORGr Oe Vere ' 1927 226-1 
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Infantile Mortality in Cities.—In former times cities were considered to 
be “the graveyards of population”. The number of deaths, consequent upon the 
rapid spread of infectious diseases, was generally greater than the number of births, 
and it was the prevailing opinion that cities would naturally come to an end if 
they were not being constantly reinforced by fresh young life from the prolific 
countryside. The unhealthiness of cities was especially destructive of infant life, 
and it is one of the greatest triumphs of our time that city life is in our days, if not as 
healthy, yet not necessarily more dangerous to human life and especially to infant 
life, than life in the country as a whole. 


To give particular examples, the rate of infantile mortality in London, England, 
was 59 per 1,000 living births in 1927, as compared with a rate for England and 
Wales of 69-7 per 1,000. New York experienced in 1925 an infantile mortality 
of 56 per 1,000, as against a rate of 64-6 per 1,000 for the registration area of the 
United States in 1926. Paris on the other hand, had in 1927 an infantile mortality 
of 86 per 1,000 living births, as compared with 83-7 for France. Again, Berlin 
in 1927 had an infant mortality of 92 per 1,000 living births, as compared with 
96-8 in Germany, and Vienna an infant mortality in 1924 of 99 per 1,000 living births, 
as compared with 123-7 for Austria in 1926. 


In Canada, Montreal had in 1928 an infantile mortality of 144 per 1,000 living 
births as compared with 124 for the province of Quebec. Toronto, too, had in 1928 
an infantile mortality of 72-4 per 1,000 living births as against 71-3 for the province 
of Ontario, while Winnipeg and Vancouver had a lower infantile mortality than 
their respective provinces. 


39.—Rate of Infantile Mortality per 1,000 Living Births in Great Cities of the World 
in Recent Years. 


Rate of Rate of 


Cities. Years. | Infantile Cities. Years. | Infantile 
Mortality. Mortality. 
PATIO an Geet caicsier siete oe 1927 38 VILA ore cro cust peters etree 1928 72 
VACA S GEG) ATONE tae os acer fr sisi toro attataeer ons 1927 41 SL OPOMULO Naheiseravcseraie eluerob lakes aieienetens 1928 72 
WAM COUVCR Giclee tieisierciolohn enters ouevers 1928 43 ELAM UTE Te sees chs ioisce sleretatens ee 1927 74 
Wrellime Comic. veriecccetiesrie cs cress 1927 44 Ione bONE. cc aclcson oon eee 1928 Ue 
OSLO: Riera eerecinrens ostonneereaiweiarae 1926 48 ATIC WET Dic teaaias tert cen aes 1927 78 
Waconia pbs: Gattins skis cieiaeiere sets. 1928 48 Bat Platate. meas. chec oie tate 1920 78 
FONG OM NONU erate ses crete eerse 1928 53 Hainbureh eee ee ee were 1927 80 
Prankfort-on=Main . 0.4)... eo 1926 54 Saskatoon ste wecpreeteene cere 1528 80 
No) Shy en Ne cha Sorte Ree re 1927 56 Manchestertmer one etter hicks 1927 82 
NiewacOnkier tee namin oelsia cet 1927 56 PATIB. hacks, « MEO ee ete waa 1927 86 
Syduiew NGS Wana ipketes ale» ole heli 1927 56 Mimich oh. eter bees Ger ce 1927 87 
Brisbane errr a oe ear neiee = 1927 57 Gorka ins ere k Oey Se hes 1926 88 
Pent iy Wie avistre tek ep mtatetatctete te 1927 Ou Shefieldl atm eae are teetmcet 1927 89 
Conentta vensecan aries ae oee 1927 58 Dresden! cave tes seupesaenit ee 1927 90 
Mond une were Mote ero ce ers 1927 59 iverpOOly st as wee +a oe hein 1927 91 
Stockcholimmeeeceni cine ee erste = 1927 59 Berlin cack coe ocak toe eee 1927 92 
Misa yee Lous de calbAdenscuaddonr 1928 61 IU Shy Alen ah moor Godadener apo 1927 93 
@allearye tee seme tee as cet oe 1928 62 Saint JObNe2 peasrat aye ake ie oats 1928 95 
Melbourn ete ces cate ete ere oles 1927 62 WACHNAL seco ects ete cee 1924 99 
Remnay tite cern carne see here 1928 62 Coloone Fee ection re = 1927 100 
Cinicacol ease irre ee acl 1927 63 Prague: hsccansecroeheaiee cee s 1925 100 
Hamil toni cecry aes 1928 63 Johannes pune oo cne heer 1927 106 
A-delaide@s..cemne sci cee ects: 1927 64 @lascowiicstans «sess eee emt: 1927 107 
Edmonton’ cect: eee te 1928 64 Breslaitws. «con esae he eee 1927 112 
@anelRowneecaa meer ieicirecir 1927 65 Montrealk .c.0 28s shen bee ever 1927 144 
Brandon awe Gera ous raise eeeretele 1928 69 Quebecsas. seas See eee 1928 174 
Washinetoneceans «ti es tc ecieieiers 1927 ii Madras eh reese vacant 1927 230 
Birmingham, Eme........-.----- 1927 72 Bombayindennues teen teenies 1927 316 


a 


1 Includes Point Grey and South Vancouver. 
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The infant mortality in the cities of Canada has been greatly reduced in the 
years since the inauguration of Dominion vital statistics. Thus the rate for Toronto 
has fallen from 90 in 1921 to 72 in 1928, that for Winnipeg from 77-5 to 61, for 
Vancouver from 58 to 43, for Hamilton fram 88 to 63, for Ottawa from 130 to 107, 
for London from 92 to 53, for Edmonton from 89 to 64, for Halifax from 134 to 72, 
for Saint John from 147 to 95. Altogether, in the 10 cities of 40,000 population and 
over in the former registration area of Canada, there were 38,488 living births in 
1921 and 3,541 infant deaths, being a rate of 92 per 1,000 living births. In 
1928 in these same cities there were 34,489 living births, but only 2,369 infant deaths, 
or a rate of 68-7 per 1,000 living births. 


Maternal Mortality.—A subject of cognate interest with that of infantile 
mortality is the maternal mortality arising out of child-birth. This maternal 
mortality is shown by Table 31 to be at its lowest among mothers in their twenties, 
and to increase with mothers of more advanced years. The mortality among 
mothers of different ages per 1,000 living births to mothers at those ages in the 
eight provinces constituting the registration area for the years 1921 to 1925, is 
shown for the years 1921 to 1927, while the totals are given for all the provinces for 
1926 to 1928. The maternal mortality is shown by age groups for 1928 and by 
totals for earlier years in Table 32, also by causes for 1928 in Table 33. 


31.—Maternal Deaths in the Former Registration Area, by Age-Groups, with Rates 
per 1,099 Living Births, 1921-1927, and Totals for all Provinces for 1926-1928. 


Norre.—1928 figures are subject to revision. 


Maternal Maternal 
Deaths. Deaths. 
Age Groups. | Years. ae Rate Age Groups. | Years. eee Rate 
No. _ {per 1,000 No. _ | per 1,000 
Living Living 
Births. Births. 
Under 20 years} 1921 10,336 43 4-2 ||40-49 years.....| 1921 9, 4201 98 10-4 
1922 10,372 47 4-5 1922 9,458 121 12-8 
1923 9,440 46 4-9 1923 9,178 99 10-8 
1924 9,832 52 5-3 1924 9,405 110 11-7 
1925 10, 255 44 4-3 1925 9,414 122 13-0 
1926 9,779 47 4-8 1926 9,299 111 11-9 
1927 | 10,424 41 3°9 1927 9,113 ile 12-8 
20-24 years.....| 1921 42.227 137 3-2 ||50 years and 1921 2 2 2 
1922 | 40,093 147 3-7 || over. 1922 | 1 - 
1923 37,912 140 3°7 1923 29 1 - 
1924 38, 208 155 4-1 1924 25 - - 
1925 37,212 143 3°83 1925 20 1 - 
1926 36,672 157 4-3 1926 19 pe = 
1927 37,791 155 4-1 1927 23 1 - 
20-29 years.../ 1921 | 46,764 189 4-0 Total...... 1921 /|168,979 868 5-1 
1922 45,309 193 4-3 1922 |164,194 907 5:5 
1923 43 , 240 159 3°7 1923 156,897 849 o-4 
1924 42,982 190 4-4 1924 /157,595 945 6-0 
1925 42,016 181 4-3 1925 |154,861 873 5:6 
1926 | 40,300 168 4.2 1926 |150,585 899 5-9 
1927 39,786 193 4-9 1927 |151,124 897 5°9 
1928 152,573 881 5°8 
30-39 years...} 1921 60, 222 401 6:7 19263 |232,750 1,317 5-7 
1922 | 58,941 398 6-8 19273 |234,188 1,300 5-6 
1923 57,098 404 7-1 19283 |236,194 1,325 5:6 
1924 57,143 438 7-7 
1925 | 55,944 382 6-8 
1926 54,516 405 7-4 
1927 } 53,987 390 7-2 


1 Living births to mothers 40 years old and over. 
2 Included with births to and deaths of mothers 40-49 years. 
3 Includes Quebec. 
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39._Maternal Deaths in each Province by Age Groups, 1928, with Totals for 
1921-1928. 


Nore.—1928 figures are subject to revision, 1921-1925 totals and rates are for provinces included in the 
former Registration Area. 


Age Groups. P.E.1.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta. | B.C. | Canada.! 
BLO see arte chef. ab eieieltleye o eto leevestete 1 6 2 14 99 6 5 4 8 75 
DORE Sl aH lowe rate taetetehe eae ee ole 2 11 7 91 71 17 22 23 6 250 
DOA RAR TREY o CL cis Oo uO eon: 3 12 1d 95 80 12 20 16) 12 260 
SOOO cre eae clearer e eters saith ar 3 18 30 189 175 26 59 52 25 577 
40 years and OVEr............+.+:- Y 10 7 55 40 13 17 li 8 163 
Mo tal 1928 os tsc eee seyde rs i 57 57 | 444) 395 74 | 123 | 105 59 1,325 
Total, U9etes. ...% face hice: 4 26 65 | 403 | 403 7 | 114 95 68 1,309 
otal, 1926 +160: sees Gee 8 bi 66 | 427 | 381 87 | 147 85 65 1,317 
Motal pore sek. ste he ere 14 62 51 -—| 388 95) 117 86 60 8732 
Totals924 ene. were ss 9 78 49 -| 418 86 | 145 91 69 9452 
MP Otal; 1923) see cusr use’ 5 84 49 -| 369 76) 118 85 63 8492 
Total. 1922 ch conse 8 70 59 -| 370 99) 227) 111 63 9072 
Total, 192ty aioe eee v 56 44 -| 387 81 | 128) 111 51 8682 
Rate per 1,000 living births, 1928.| 6-1] 5-2] 5-7] 5-3} 5-8) 5-1 5-8 | 6-81 5:7 5-6 
Rate per 1,000 living births, 1927.| 2-4 6-8 6-2 4-9 6-0 5-1 5-4 6-4 6-7 5-6 
Rate per 1,000 living births, 1926.| 4-6 4-6 6-4 5-2 5-6 5-9 71 5:9 6-5 Ot 
Rate per 1,000 living births, 1925.| 8-4 5-4 4-7 - 5-5 6-4 5:7 5-8 5-8 5-62 
Rate per 1,000 living births, 1924.) 4-8 6-6 4-6 - 5:8 5-6 6-7 6-2 6-8 6-02 
Rate per 1,000 living births, 1923.) 2-5 7-2 4-6 - o-3 4-6 5-6 5-6 6-3 5-42) 
Rate per 1,000 living births, 1922.) 3-7 5-5 5-1 - 5-2 5-6 Oye bonis) 6-2 5-52 
Rate per 1,000 living births, 1921.| 3-2 4-3 4-1) ~ 5-2 4-4 5:7 6-7 4-8 5-12 


1 Yukon and Northwest Territories are not included. 21921-1925 totals and rates are for provinces 
included in the former Registration Area, 


22 Maternal Deaths in each Province, by Causes of Death, 1928. 


Nore.—For totals in 1928 and previous years, see Table 32. 


Causes of Death. P.E.L.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.} Alta. | B.C. | Canada. 
Accidents of pregnancy—total..... - 3 4 28 36 6 7 8 8 100 
(a) BAIDOTdOm ts oe dane ere lene - 1 2 12 10 2 3 - - 30 
(b) Ectopic gestation........... - - - 9 15 4 2 6 5 41 
(c) Others under this title...... ~ 2 2 6 9 - 2 1 3 25 
(d) Abortion self-induced....... sills | es - 1 2 - - 1 - 4 
Puerperal hemorrhage........... 3 4 5 67 45 9 22 13 4 172 
Other accidents of childbirth..... 1 7 6 37 50 10 11 10 8 140 
(a) Ceesarean section........... - 1 - 5 19 - 2 5 1 Bo 
(by Ditcultrlea bOunkws:. oes sel ire - - 1 OG 5 4 4 1 DB 23 
(c) Other surgical operations 
and instrumental delivery.... - 5 5 6 12 2 3 2 4 40 
(d) Uncontrollable vomiting.... 1 1 - 17 14 6 2 1 - 42 
(e) Rupture of uterus in labour, 

(OU CT 3 BRI nh ae et a ey ee = - = 2 - - - 2 
Puerperal septiczemia............. - el 22 146 120 al 53 42 23 438 
Phlegmasia alba dolens; puerperal 

embolism, sudden death in 

DUCT DETIUTIS eran teens sersteye 24 5 3 22 34 9 7 6 2 90 
Puerperal albuminuria and con- 

VILLSLOLS fer tatters tuiey oe re 5 25 TG tol L7, 97 18 20 19 12 329 
Following childbirth (not other- 

WHSO/ COLNE) sara e evcre s olem arse - 2 1 26 13 1 3 7 2 55 


Puerperal diseases of the breast... - - - 1 - - - - - 1 


Fae A ae ae ee See ete | ays eee ee aes SA See ct eh ES ee eae BS Oe a ee 


CHAPTER VI.—IMMIGRATION. 


While the great majority of French-Canadians can trace their genealogy back 
to ancestors who left the Old World 200 or 250 years ago or even longer, the great 
bulk of English-speaking Canadians are comparative newcomers both to Canada 
and to this continent, though a considerable number of the United Empire Loyalist 
families had been resident in the old colonies for generations before they moved 
north to establish English-speaking settlements in Canada. During the middle 
third of the nineteenth century there was a great English-speaking immigration 
which settled in the province of Ontario and made it for the first time more populous 
than the sister province of Quebec, thus bringing about the agitation for repre- 
sentation by population. Thereafter immigration slackened until the dawn of the 
twentieth century brought another flood of settlers to the newly opened territories 
of the great Northwest, resulting in an increase of population between the censuses 
of 1901 and 1911 greater than the combined increase of the three decades from 
1871 to 1901. 


Section 1.—Statistics of Immigration. 


Immigration during the second decade of the twentieth century promised at 
its commencement to be even greater than during the first. In its first three years 
no fewer than 1,141,547 persons entered Canada for purposes of settlement. If 
this rate had been maintained, the population of Canada in 1921 would have been 
in excess of ten millions instead of being less than nine millions. The Great War, 
which commenced on Aug. 4, 1914, dried up the sources of our immigration in Great 
Britain and Continental Europe, where every able-bodied man was needed for the 
defence of his country. Immigrant arrivals from the United Kingdom in 1918 
numbered only some 3,000, as compared with 150,000 in 1913; from Continental 
Europe, immigrant arrivals numbered less than 3,000 in 1916, as compared with 
approximately 135,000 in 1914. Since the war, immigration to the Dominion has 
never approached that of the pre-war period. 

Immigration to Canada, as to other new countries, is generally greatest in 
“boom”’ periods, when capital as well as labour is leaving the older countries for 
the newer in order to secure the more remunerative investments generally to be 
found in virgin: territories where the natural resources are still unexploited. In 
periods of depression, however, the sending abroad of both capital and labour is 
diminished, both preferring at such times to endure the ills which they know at 
home rather than take the risks of a new adventure at a distance. This proposition 
is aptly illustrated by the statistics of Table 2, which show that during the past 
32 years immigration was at its minimum in the year of deepest depression, 1897, 
that it steadily increased from that time forward until 1908, that a decline took 
place in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31 » 1909, on account of the short depression of 
1908, that thereafter immigration steadily increased till 1913, while the fiscal year 
ended Mar. 31, 1914, showed a decline due to the depression which occurred in 
the year preceding the war. In the fiscal years 1915 to 1919, political rather than 
economic conditions restricted immigration, but with the expansion of business at 
the end of the war our immigration was more than doubled, while the depression 
which characterized 1921 and 1922 is reflected in the declining immigration of the 
fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1922 and 1923. The improvement in business con- 
ditions in 1923 was reflected in an increase of immigration during the fiscal year 


ended Mar. 31, 1924, when 148,560 settlers entered Canada as compared with less 
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than half that number in the preceding year. The fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 
1925 and 1926, showed declines of 24-4 and 35-3 p.c. respectively from the 1924 
figures, but the fiscal years ended 1927 to 1929 have shown distinct improvement 
in harmony with the general upward trend of business, the latest being the best 
post-war year. In the period from April to December, 1929, immigrants numbered 
141,384, as compared with 144,113 in the same period of last year—a decrease 
of ie9) pe: 

The number of immigrant settlers in Canada is shown by calendar years from 
1867 to 1880 in Table 1, and the number of immigrant arrivals in Canada from the 
United Kingdom, the United States and other countries, is given by years from 
1881 in Table 2. 


1.—Number of Immigrants settling in Canada in each of the calendar years 1867-1880. 
(Compiled from the Reports of the Minister of Agriculture.) 


Years. Number. Years. Number. 
TSG. ok ae tk ee AE ee eee TAGEG MLO TAS. 5 sche as cuss fidence eagle ee ee 39,373 
1868 OF Re ORR eee ee anaes 12. 765 IN1S75 7 0th 27,382 
ESCO ee he CE eh oie Ge idaoas cham cths 18, 630 | TST Ores it's cee Soa ee 25,633 
1870). coke ce Ea DAC706 RAST Toe td oy Bk OE Tae ee ce 27,082 
ib ya ies Pe nea Getic Shee mpm aE ek SE OTS MT OURe ce dete et oa a eee 29,807 
1872) Aaa ty tea eee aes 36. B7SAAISTO I sheen. depts Sets Pee 40,492 
EEE RD OD, iy PRA 5 Sa RL, By US0 LR SO wc foci aeca the eee aE ee 38,505 


2.—Number of Immigrant Arrivals in Canada from the United Kingdom, the United 
States and other Countries, calendar or fiscal years ended 1881-1929. 


Nore.—Sce table on page 98 for estimate of the movement of population between the censuses of 1901 
and 1921. 


Immigrant Arrivals - Immigrant Arrivals 

Same from Eee from 

Tisea — i isca —-——_——- aay 

Years. United | r+ ed Other Total. Years. United United Other Total. 

King- Sta a | Coun- King- | Spates, | Coun- 
dom. HUES) tries. dom. ~ |. tries 
TSS ieee teeny, i 177,083), wo cS22 Nes OLS Ole AT OOlLOOS AG crete: ote a 65,359} 43,543) 37,364] 146,266 
TS SOL cee etn eet AT ORB rOSt oo] ler OCs Il Woe st SOG err searlncetat et 86,796] 57,796} 44,472) 189,064 
PS SSaN eae eels 45,439] 78,508) 9,677) 183, 624) 1907S sees te. 33 55,791| 34,659) 34,217) 124, 667 
Tho Daa eH rire 31,787| 65,886] 6,151) 103,824) 1908............. 120,182} 58,312) 83,975) 262,469 
TORO O Re aes TSS5OUIES Ts DOG ee On OMe ied os LOO LOOSE etree. arse 52,901) 59,832} 34,175} 146,908 
TSS OSes keer 93550710 140, G0 nas O90) BGO, Lozit LOMO iceaste crete aie 59,790! 103,798| 45,206] 208,794 
TSS leon ccna BA LOL 41046) ho. SiG G4 O20 Nel Ole risers ricy: 123,013} 121,451} 66,620) 311,084 
USSSE A ..tkeaeen ZO S52 eta 4 OSA ee OGD NSS (OG MOL Aarti item etal. 138,121] 138,710} 82,406) 354, 237 
TESSORE Sari beceonie 19,3841) 67,8960) 4,320) (91 G00) 1903 ie reins 150,542} 139,009] 112,881) 402,432 
TSOOMa vaee ee eas DATOS NAb, SS0l) = 2s GOS co\ ONG NOL Ae reteira's a ehetateten: 142,622} 107,530] 134,726] 384,878 
TRON scare tesertcs so 99 042i), SOLSIGI 917, GOT | S2yk GO| AOL O i ier arene otateretatete 43,276) 59,779] 41,734) 144,789 
1S OO eee miei 22,636 - S360 SOU s09 0: LOG: mee arr ceterte 8,664] 36,937} 2,936) 48,537 
1SO3 iiss eee. ak 20,071 - OR5G2 P29 680)| wiles yeas erate 8,282) 61,389) 5,703} 75,374 
TSOW eect s. 16,004 ~ ASSO D0) C20 Ot Saree siete esr 3,178) 71,314] 4,582} 79,074 
USG5LA Mee eter. 14, 956 - ZUSSA ie IS 790 Ol See ry. e wean aes 9,914) 40,715} 7,073) 57.702 
TSOGL Se stenerceock. 12,384 - ASA.) 165,835] yk O20 been per pater 59,603] 49,656} 8,077) 117,336 
TS Oeste TUES PRASAD eVAUE ils AG ails: buled aS vo ae 74,262) 48,059} 26,156) 148,477 
18O8t- Fae TUR 73 O19 Ney DIGOS' 315900) OZ ASE Ereent. ak 39,020] 29,345} 21,634) 89,999 
1899s eee ec 10,660] 11,945] 21,938] 44,543]] 1923............. 34,508| 22,007). 16,372) 72,887 
19002 sect aes 5,141 S43 a LO PZT Pe Doe SOOh LO ZA mre ace te ftece 72,919} 20,521) 55,120) 148,560 
190] se eee ee 10, S10} WUT 987 19. 8o2 |e FO sO lOD 5. see cretion se 53,178) 15,818} 42,366) 111,362 
1902 envneiee WAS OLN ORFS | DAE HEA NTO e BYH| TICELGle oA Gan doog4 ae 37,030] 18,778} 40,256) 96,064 
1903 eA eee 41,792| 49,473) $7,099) 128,364) 1927.../....5... 0.5 49,784) 21,025} 73,182] 148,991 
ISTO CS Shp orecd BOvo(4 12. 45, 1 (Le Sa (SO, 180) G01 lel 928 tee meat: ciel. 50,872] 25,007 LOE | 151,597 
LODO Meee eee on ee 59,497) 30,560] 77,665! 167,722 
1 Calendar year. 2 Six months, January to June, inclusive. 3’ Nine months ended March 81. 


4 The figures of immigration from the United States for the years 1881 to 1891 do not distinguish be- 
tween immigrants and non-immigrants. As the U.S.-born population of Canada, according to the census, 
increased only from 77,753 to 80,915 between 1881 and 1891, it would appear that the number of permanent 
immigrants from the United States in these years must have been comparatively small. No statistics 
of immigrants from the U.S. were collected for the years 1892 to 1896. 


Sex and Conjugal Condition of Immigrants.—As shown he Table 3, the 
167,722 immigrants who came to Canada in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1929, 
included 113,969 males and 53,753 females, males constituting 68-0 p.c. of the 
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total. In other words, two male immigrants came to Canada for every female, 
and the discrepancy is considerably greater when persons under 18 are left out of 
account, there being 94,861 adult male immigrants to 38,937 adult female immi- 
grants. This great disparity of the sexes among our immigrants is a phenomenon 
of long standing (Table 4), and, taken together with the comparatively small 
difference between the numbers of the sexes in our total population, goes to indicate 
that a good deal of our male immigration is of a rather transient character. This 
conclusion is supported by the fact that 40,335 of the males who immigrated to 
Canada in 1929 reported themselves as married, as compared with 19,413 of the 
females. Evidently many of these married immigrants do not bring their wives. 
It is true they may expect to send for their wives later on, but on the other hand 
some of the married male immigrants of former years doubtless brought their 
wives out to join them in 1929. 

3.—Sex and Conjugal Condition of Immigrants into Canada, by Age Groups, fiscal! 


year ended Mar. 31, 1929. 
ee ee ee eee Ban See eget Lyn A ph lo am 


Males. Females. 
Age Groups a ee eee : 

by ana of Single. |Married. ER aia ‘7 Auge Je | Total. || Single. | Married. Ua % ote q_| Total. 
Ona. coke 13, 699 - - — | 18,699) 12,492 - zs - | 12,492 
Dee tk ymin ee 12,251 61 1 - 12,313 5,476 477 3 1 5,957 
PAVE ee I td 23), 228|- 1135380 15 7126, 6301 F-72232)" — 3,298 27 22) 10,579 
PASAT A RAE Bra 14,920) 12,604 133 46| 27,703 3,835 4,931 89 43 8,898 
BOBO naa sus Ae 6,212) 15,778 326 121) 22,437, 2, 267)- 6,609 350 90} 9,316 
LOEAOT om aceeiteys 1,239 6,035 284 101 7,659 555 2,806 514 42 3,917 
LU sch rh es Sa 452 2,472 549 55 8,528 200 1,292 1,088 14 2,594 
Totals....... 71,996) 40,335! 1,308 330) 113,969) 32,057] 19,413) 2,071 212) 53,753 


4.—Sex Distribution of Immigrants as Adult Males, Adult Females and Children, 
fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1911-1929. 


Child- Child- { 

Fiscal Adult | Adult ren Fiscal > Adult | Adult ren 
Years. Males. Fe- under | Total. Years. Males. Fe- under | Total. 

males. 14. males. 14. 
DOM Re cus cre eae 185,198; 71,038] 54,848] 311,084] 1920............. 40,872} 50,006} 26.458 | 117,336 
OD, See aren, ota ote 211,266} 82,922) 60,049] 354,237! 1921............. 70,898} 49,377] 28,292 | 148,477 
BOS eo. cece 238,779) 95,168) 68,485] 402,432! 1922............. 38,597} 32,042] 19,360 89,999 
WOME Mone sae th 224,348] 94,028! 66,502) 384,878! 1923............. 33,286] 24,756) 14,845 72,887 
6 LOT ANG Spare eens 74,143] 41,990} 28,656} 144,789) 1924............. 87,628] 38,763} 22,169 | 148,560 
NOG eevee 23,139} 15,478 GOZO AS, OSM PLOL D+. aaa eee 55,478] 34,294] 21,590 | 111,362 
OM, Rircics sean he ok AS OCA Ono S laste eOsl 10.84 OCG. eee. 46,963} 26,611] 22,4901} 96,064 
SS ty cdentate code tes AAG he abio tole Lo set 19. O74NM 907) oe we 80,512} 33,277] 30,2021) 143,991 
aE) )S SNe ZO, O42) wloroo4 le on 26), ern 1 021) OOS. ea ee 2 82,204] 36,978] 32,4151) 151,597 
LOA a SRO hk ae 94,861) 38,9371 33,9241) 167,722 


1“Children’”’ since 1926 includes all those under 18 years of age. 


Racial Origin of Immigrants.—Immigration, which was at a low ebb during 
the war period, is again increasing and becoming a chief means of reinforcing 
our population and filling up the vast waste spaces of Canada. But where any 
considerable immigration into a democratic country occurs, the racial and linguistic 
composition of that immigration becomes of paramount importance. Canadians 
generally prefer that settlers should be of a readily assimilable type, already 
identified by race or language with one or other of the two great races now inhabiting 
this country and thus prepared for the assumption of the duties of democratic 
Canadian citizenship. Since the French are not to any great extent an emigrating 
people, this means in practice that the great bulk of the preferable settlers are 
those who speak the English language—those coming from the United Kingdom 
or the United States. Next in order of readiness of assimilation are the Scan- 
dinavians and the Dutch, who readily learn English and are already acquainted 
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with the working of free democratic institutions. Settlers from Southern and 
Eastern Europe, however desirable from a purely economic point of view, are 
less readily assimilated, and the Canadianizing of the people from these regions 
who have come to Canada in the present century is a problem both in 
the agricultural Prairie Provinces and in the cities of the East. Less assimilable 
still, according to the general opinion of Canadians, are those who come to Canada 
from the Orient. On the whole the great bulk of Canadian immigration of the 
past generation has been drawn from the English-speaking countries and from those 
Continental European countries where the population is ethnically nearly related to 
the British, though in recent years there has been an increasing immigration of Slavs. 

The racial origins of the immigrants who arrived in Canada in the fiscal years 
ended Mar. 31, 1928 and 1929 are shown in Table 5. 


5.—Racial Origins of Immigrants into Canada, arriving via Ocean Ports and from 
the United States, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1928 and 1929. 


1928. 1929. 
Racial Origins. Via Ocean From Via Ocean From 
Ports. Wis! Total. Ports. Woe Total. 
British Races— 
120) cea Bhat Neaeserc tah ereeteaoee os Oe 25,991 7,291 33 , 282 30,355 9,181 39,536 
That) odd & seehene, Wetee eos : lamers i 8,756 2,966 Le i22 9,199 3, 767 12,966 
Scotehisttyerin coe wasnt 14,341 2,856 17,197 16,137 3,453 19,590 
AW els lh eerie. eens ec aees 1,784 289 Paral ye 3,189 300 3,489 
Total Brivishiesae 50,872 13,402 64,274 58, 880 16,701 75,581 
European Continental 
Races— 
AV Damianventeiel eae males 30 3 33 28 7 80 
A UISERIAE YS. peo tate cerohrrewaes 606 153 759 409 100 509 
Bel oiaiees jhe thee ieee sat 2 id 78 2,249 22 79 1,301 
Bohemian, ates oviocs st is 67 74 8 86 94 
Buloarian veneer. cele 249 D 251 282 2 284 
Croatian dete. cmeenn 902 5 907 990 24 1,014 
@zechs {seh cts eee 714 13 pa 846 5 851 
WMalmatiaman sec ees sted = ~ - 1 - 1 
Dito’ 4 ea hs ae aes ck 1,928 537 2,465 1,599 741 2,340 
stomianie so ates s 110 7 112 92 - | 92 
MNS hn PO see atlas 218 4,765 112 4,877 3,651 100 Rasa 
irench. avast et betceie tee 868 3,138 4,006 745, 3,934 4,679 
German vies er eee a 12,032 3,190 ite, 222 12,806 3,803 16, 609 
Greek.) eter hot dee ote 583 72 655 73 7 806 
taint oe saves eee eee ete 3,593 190 3,783 792 212 1,064 
Newishiv. cers bars c coe sake 4,296 470 4,766 3,301 547 3, 848 
RVG O SLA Wieesireas. ie henge 1,450 19 1,469 2,824 32 2,856 
hettisht eiecs eo see cme Oy 8 85 74 3 We 
rbliganran ccs «cect tv see 1,037 15 1,052 1,608 18 1,626 
IVES NAT Fests cicistorars Yeter ions s 5,318 103 5,421 6, 242 106 6,348 
IVECO BC a iatetac sxe. ss /etbormeue.s 39 1 40 18 19 
IMPESTCATI oc e... ateders Sie eee ee - 1 1 - - - 
Wioraivitlh ies cs ouncie steerer. 33 2 35 4 1 5 
Polisi erence ee, eae 6, 733 254 6, 987 8, 269 246 8,515 
Rontusueses.§ sou.. oter airy 7 4 ie! 12 10 22 
VOU AN Alben tents cmos es 237 38 275 284 48 332 
HX RISSTATI es. ah eee oe 948 184 ie 1B 908 285 1,193 
FRCvUt eniangete re certs aes 7. 10,128 61 10, 189 15,571 39 15,610 
Scandinavian-— 
Danis tut ieey es vated dott os 3, 835 284 4,119 3,011 Fon iyl 3,662 
Neelandicure wees oes ee 28 18 46 24 23 47 
INOTWeDIAN wemace reekies 4,327 1,330 5, 657 2,434 1,419 3,853 
DW ECISM serra? teers 3,134 157 3,891 3,297 874 AA E 
Serbian’: 4ifeens eee ts 411 15 426 390 20 410 
SLOVAK EME. cher aomiaaas Sls. 20 Oy 84 4,303 40 4,343 
DAMISI. on ae ates deere te 28 17 45 18 49 67 
Spanish American......... ~ - - 3 4 7 
PSN GAL tat Baek a GEORG EAS AOE 614 134 748 490 156 646 
Burleigh? sheen eee 4 2 6 3 4 7 
Other countries........:.. 4 — 4 - - - 
Total European 
Continental ~ — a] — 
Races tee nok asta 74,960 11, 299 86, 259 77,595 13,499 91,094 
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5.—Racial Origins of Immigrants into Canada, arriving via Ocean Ports and from 
the United States, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1928 and 1929—concluded. 

88SSSSSSSSsSsSS9$=$sSsSmSSSaSS es 


1928. 1929. 
Racial Origins. ie ay a0 | From U.S. Total. Aig wise From U.S. Total. 
Non-European Races— 
American Indian.......... ~ 28 28 - 23 23 
Pree: OF eed ari fe? ee 6 i ui 1 it 2 
PACEARVEN Ten er cere sd cia 44 ) 53 17 10 27 
HCHO. SL, See oS OY, - - - - - - 
East Indian races......... 56 = 56 52 1 53 
PAPUA Ts teens. 478 - 478 445 1 446 
CRUOITR Gh Pag et ot 88 237 325 96 280 376 
TRUSTE ry Ona ees We 4 - 4 1 - 1 
on bg a ea ee ees 82 31 113 75 44 119 
Total Non-European Races. 758 306 1,064 687 360 1,047 
Grand Total............... 126,590 25,007 151,597 137,162 30,560 167, 722 
a ee EON RO TA US DOU RON, Ae 


Languages of Immigrants.—The languages of immigrants 10 years old and 
over, arriving via ocean ports and from the United States, are shown for the fiscal 
years ended Mar. 31, 1928 and 1929, in Table 6. 


6.—Languages of Immigrants 10 years old and over, arriving via Ocean Ports and from 
the United States, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1928 and 1929. 


————————————S—S——SSSSSS S05 


1928. 1929, 
Languages. sana : RST = Ei ROI i —— 
ia Ocean rom ia Ocean rom 
Ports. US. Total. Ports. US. Total. 
OSTA \igay Se a a 44,061 18,370 62,431 52,849 22,560 75,409 
Wels ier deers ae st as - ~ - = - 
PeeOM nee Seo he ec © ocr. da 1,084 893 1,977 981 1,197 2,178 
IGOUm ane tees asus io 11, 468 279 11,747 113575 237 11,812 
IN OEWOAPIAN GS. wees oe teas 3,826 121 3,947 QE 108 2,229 
sia. oP enh, tae 3,046 118 3, 164 3, 208 100 3,308 
SOAR Fo ioe, os scat cs 3,407 63 3,470 2,940 53 2,993 
Weelandicy8so4.20.. oso dorks 22 2 24 23 2 25 
VOTRE Raat eo ee ae ae 1,597 25 1,622 831 26 857 
NES ONES TA Mink soon. teas - - - - - - 
PE re AL oo ioc soe oe 1347, 26 1,343 927 21 948 
Bn ishise nse oe 4,436 36 4,472 yall ail 3,342 
ERLOMIAM ra eee des ok Moats 98 = 98 - 86 
Weise en Meebo ue a, 47 4 51 60 2 62 
Lithuanian......... UN hae 936 9 945 1,533 5 1,538 
MRUSRIAM OR ec poe et. et cae 1,724 59 1, 783 1,652 48 1,700 
eG Isis epee ee nk a gol 10 341 357 12 369 
IEE DLO: eee eos 1,892 96 1,988 1,231 116 1,347 
IRULOPNION, 3. 6k Socl sche ch: 
Miugagiak. «63%. 00. ec cd | pe ny 25 7,182 11,947 11 11,958 
BPP AIG a. ocak le J J 
lighters Geese cn oe a 8,745 89 8, 834 9,956 66 10,022 
PUMIRNOMIAT AO. AY 294 12 306 292 21 Ble 
DAQWEMIAN A heen. ok, ae 212 - DAB 254 - 254 
Czech (Bohemian).......... 4,117 10 4,127 5,012 26 5,038 
Croat (Serbian)... .......5... 2,358 10 2,363 3,255 16 3,200 
Hungarian (Magyar)........ 4,803 58 4,861 5,571 40 5,611 
PRCA ems ren int cts es Aaa = - - = = = 
Weenie iit otk gd. 3, 239 70 3,309 570 68 638 
orgpppen set nines” et meh fa Ae 1 9 Ay 11 8 19 
Sig os he i 3 - 3 2 - 2 
Pe) RS RNa eee ae 514 43 557 679 35 714 
PIP OTTOIE A Bie wien sect hs 24 il 25 24 4 28 
ETERS ON © See ae te Sa la 1 = 1 1 3 4 
PeREIOM, eee cals ae 301 1 302 323 2 325 
MCN MRE N IE oy cc omni ks = = = a = = 
SEV CERTISST 453 - 453 404 - 404 
Tastindian:. ey ck «os. ode 49 - 49 42 - 42 
Armenian (Aramaic)........ 38 3 41 10 4 14 
Syrian (Arabian)............ 73 9 82 52 8 60 
dL | Dah (tla a 111, 686 20,451 132,137 122,090 24, 83) 146,920 
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Nationalities of Immigrants.—In the latest fiscal year, ended Mar. 31, 
1929, British subjects immigrating to Canada numbered 62,558 and American 
citizens 26,647, or together about 53-1 p.c. of the total number of immigrants — 
shown in Table 7. 

It has been previously pointed out that male immigrants are likely to include 
a large number of transients, and that the immigration of females is more likely 
to represent a permanent addition to the population of the country, and the national 
or racial distribution of that addition. Out of 53,753 females immigrating to Canada 
in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1929, 21,763 or 40 p.c. were British subjects and 
9,673 or 18 p.c. American citizens. Thus nearly 60 p-c. were British or Americans 
by nationality. The remainder were practically all Continental Europeans, among 
whom Poles, with 7,397 or 13-7 p.c. of the whole, were the largest single group. 


7.— Nationalities of Immigrants arriving via Ocean Ports and from the United States, 
fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1928 and 1929. 


1928. 1929. 
Nationalities. BS i é = -— 
Via Ocean rom Via Ocean rom 
Ports. U.S. Total. Ports. U.S. Total. 

Britishisublectscnmse ace 51,552 2,696 54, 248 59,497 3,061 62,558 
US Citizens eee ee 108 21,260 21,368 108 26,539 26, 647 
IMGKICANIA gare ante eter 6 i) 11 3 6 
Central American........... = = = = = 
Sout heAumericane.. seen se 5 - o 10 - 10 
ATS CNUINIAN a eee emery cae 9 2 11 8 2 10 
Braziliane..s.c. cee edes coer 2 1 3 8 1 8) 
Ghilianyuet: es eee ee ee 6 - 6 - 1 1 
West Indian (not British) ... 1 1 2 2 3 5 
AUSURIAI sc ae a oe eee eee 1,320 69 1,389 15125 36 1,161 
Beleian. . st eons tec Deon 30 2347 1,278 3l 1,309 
Bulsarianence. sce BR Site Bev 253 1 254 279 1 280 
Czechoslovakian............ 6,025 10 6,035 7,214 25 C289 
Hanmi ef here vee ee toe deoko Fag 5,340 4,271 17 4,288 
rene ee nee cies 635 39 674 613 34 647 
Germany. eet e aes wae 4,716 113 4, 829 4,201 108 4,309 
Greek Neones cone ee 551 10 561 TOME 6 733 
WutChe cia. ee eee 1,593 32 1,625 1,192 47 1, 239 
Huinoarian ae eco aw eee 4,357 40 4,397 5,165 24 5,189 
ealian ee neee eee 3,546 28 8,574 744 38 782 
WaicOslavine Bono hort cine 4,193 12 4,205 5, 285 19 5,304 
POlISis ota eee te 18,958 109 19, 067 2a a9 66 25, 805 
FVOUIIANIAN ences ein eect ee 4,173 35 4,208 4,832 25 4,857 
VUSSIANS, Cocks ee caciniskercper 2,932 141 BE Ore 3,005 118 Ble 
Wanishy stesso eae 3,831 54 3,885 3,319 68 3,387 
Nicelandicssh aaa ee 30 4 34 29 4 ae 
INOGWeRlan. eae jou eae 4,314 118 4,432 2,414 128 2,542 
DS WEGISHeL css ok eet noes 2,652 100 2,652 2,636 106 2,742 
SWISS eee eee tate Rie 788 40 828 628 26 654 
Wikirainisinh eects. coco eee 209 5 214 92 4 96 
A oanlanentrae et cache nee 12 2 14 12 - Ips 
WStOMIAN een b isc. ve.c cidciciee 133 - 133 113 Lc RG! 
A DCUTENITEEN Chae spel oe TA em 109 7 116 124 2 126 
ImiGhuaniane ec «ao. See 1,411 7 1,418 1,929 6 tao 
Rortiouesen rte ean - - — - 2 
SPanis lone meer en: cists 8 1 9 13 3 16 
uxemibuncenwer i ccccun 31 - 31 oe - 27 
African (not British)........ ~ 1 1 - DE 2 
GaN EN OVEN TEENY Sr, acter PORE 8 - 8 22 2 24 
AVWONIA SOP eee ca eek ae 5 1 6 = 3 
@hiNGSeh cr eee ere Meo - - - - - - 
JAPANesOw, were ccc eee 462 - 462 415 - 415 
IKOPEAN EA. ck te eee Ree ce ~ - - - - = 
Persian heer etn Comin 3 - 3 6 - MO 
DVIIAM Ct ee ae ene nee 106 6 112 58 3 61 
‘Lor kiss 26. eran ere eee a - 7 14 1 15 

Totals eee 126,590 25,007 151,597 137,162 30,560 167, 722 


Countries of Birth of Immigrants.—In Table 9 will be found the countries 
of birth of immigrants into Canada in the last two fiscal years. The figures show 
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that England is the birthplace of more of our immigrants than any other single 
country, with 29,475 in 1929. Poland came next with 26,083, the United States 
third with 24,296, Scotland fourth with 17,042, and Ireland fifth with 9,052, these 
two countries contributing largely out of their comparatively small populations. 
Czechoslovakians by birth numbered 7,204, Hungarians 5,238, Roumanians 4,913, 
Finns 4,306—while the immigration of German-born decreased from 4,494 in 1928 
to 4,108 in the last fiscal year. The aggregate of settlers born in the four Scan- 
dinavian countries was 9,076. 


8.—Countries of Birth of Immigrants arriving via Ocean Ports and from the United 
States, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1928 and 1929. 


1928. 1929. 
Countries of Birth. ear pera cera E ss SEE aaG = 
ia Ocean rom ‘ia Ocean rom 
Ports. US. Total. Ports. U.S. Total. 
CSTRNE ES Se as Oe Far 75 962 1,037 8 1,195 1, 203 
AOnttedtStates.ctes..c- ote 385 19,034 19,419 378 23,918 24,296 
| SIAR AUER a Sarde ee 24,054 51D 25, 569 27,791 1, 684 29,475 
[re len aetererceere ee eens 8,282 327 8,559 8,675 ears 9,052 
SCOvlanGh ewes tirats. clei Jak 14, 253 723 14,976 1OSEZS 869 17, 042 
WL OR A Wa en Aaa Sete ts & 2,220 56 2,276 3, 782 64 3,846 
Lesser British Isles......... 153 5 158 153 13 166 
Newioundland .o.2 3.25208 987 67 1,054 1,405 104 1,509 
St. Pierre and Miquelon..... 1 - 4 1 5 
OXI COs ect ehitr ree a sete cd 10 9 19 13 12 25 
Central 'America............ = 1 1 4 1 5 
FROUGUEASM(D TO) ee cee eda dice 2 ~ 2 7 2 9 
Other South America....... 13 4 17 18 4 22 
AEC ON GINA Bente hake tees ee eee 23 6 29 18 5 23 
BAVA be Syayn Si Nee ae ae ara 14 3 17 14 6 20 
RO ii Ginette ees toe ace, cst, Fee 14 - 14 10 8 13 
Giana, Goritisitectres ac. calves LS 2 ite) 29 6 35 
West Indies) (Br.)..... 4... -.4: 147 40 187 158 26 184 
West Indies (not Br.)........ 5 6 11 7 11 18 
AIST Igor mero i 1,306 17 1,481 its 109 17222 
Bele irra aire: Henan AS hee eicce 2,286 52 2,338 1, 258 60 1,318 
Ul earign ween... wes e. 214 2 216 233 2 235 
Czechoslovakia............. 6,014 25 6,039 7,165 39 7,204 
Punlande ere ee ae ea 5, 287 60 Soa 4,266 40 4,306 
HIE SIICO Say PSO Sica ete i 724 63 787 648 67 715 
(renMmanVarer as ts ee one 4,270 224 4,494 3, 854 254 4,108 
COMEOCER ME ect ok. oes ies Oe 588 47 635 778 39 817 
TE COMME Ye RS Veoh ee ee wee ido 51 1,602 1,169 58 Pale 
PMG cary: tense ke eel S. 4,320 81 4,401 Ses 61 5, 238 
TaN tae ake et Coa ae ak de 3,108 92 3, 665 763 95 858 
Viugoslay ss...) rae Heh 4 eae 4,189 18 4,207 5,300 29 5,329 
POlAH rat er ce tates bc. 19,300 148 19,448 25,945 138 26, 083 
GUMANIAG tees casos ete 4,192 58 4,250 4,860 53 4,913 
AWIBSIQ REE ec. hoe ee 2, 264 299 2,563 1,582 319 1,901 
Wenrrankitr ee weed eat 3,831 101 3,932 3,308 113 O42 
UGS KCLA OS SPE a Oe 2 3 31 30 8) 39 
JRO ia ves cae en ee 4,258 291 4,549 2,429 297 2,726 
RSSViC CL ONION otras aco NEY lec 2,563 241 2,804 2,619 271 2,890 
DWkeserland 8 nek hae ose css. 793 50 843 638 54 692 
LEU aS Da ote Oe a li 977 2 979 1, 620 3 1, 623 
UV aNt se. SASS, Fc hole tian 28 2 30 31 4 35 
ES LOMA caer peiviichi ts sito 129 1 130 109 _ 109 
NORE IONER, Sere Re cr ae 131 9 140 138 5 143 
igiuania pe. ties. achacena: 1,407 13 1,420 1,932 11 1,943 
WAL ie eh ices eee ee 51 2 53 34 1 35 
La OViA Nh rea 9 OREN opera eee 3 - 3 4 1 5 
SUEY Er Eg eR oy os or a 18 2 20 21 3 24 
Other European Countries, 
including Luxemburg...... 49 3 52 37 3 40 
SMES E pie Aik ca 00S sence Wa 259 34 293 249 38 287 
Weweenland..: cis cine nes 163 5 168 143 14 Sy 
PAMIRACANCES Tr.) Ih . cease slic. 121 if 128 119 12 131 
BUPICA ANOS.) 5.5 eue.choucsetaso.s 16 4 20 15 2 17 
OiiereARiatos Sey. elas ce 20 8 28 33 3 36 
CO TEIAT OILEURY torivnc ce. o ape, Ssh. ara. 30% i 3 10 2 2 4 
ana a Ae: Sal lissee\s ois, eis« » 141 12 153 63 8 71 
TRIVChY (35) a Sa 240 23 263 237 10 247 
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8.—Countries of Birth of Immigrants arriving via Ccean Ports and from the United 
States, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1928 and 1929—concluded. 


1928. 1929. 
Countries of Birth. gh Aa an yc MES cain 65.) Vi 0 F 
ia Ocean rom ia Ocean rom 
Ports. US. Total. Ports. . (Ups, Total. 
JAPAN Nese ts heh ee 497 4 501 454 ~ 454 
TLOPGR re acre eras neces 2 - 2 3 - 3 
POrslatiie we since ieee wae eee 4 - 4 4 - 4 
SAIC NS es Ot Se rer Aba oor 81 12 93 56 0) 65 
Munley 0 RE tee a 52 10 62 32 13 45 
Atlantic Ocean Islands (Br.) 27 4 31 31 6 37 
Atlantic Ocean Islands (not 
J BPE) LES AA St RANE 8 AT Ae 6 19 13 4 17 
Motales.c, cascaseer 126,590 25,007 151,597 137,162 30,560 167, 722 


Ports of Arrival of Immigrants.—Throughout the greater part of our 
history, Quebec has been the port at which the greatest number of our immigrants 
have landed. In the past few years, however, there has been a great increase in 
the immigrants arriving at the port of Halifax, those entering at this port in 1929 
being eight times as many as in 1923. This would appear to be due to increasing 
immigration in the early spring months before the St. Lawrence is open for traffic. 
Figures for recent years are given in Table 9. 


Immigrants Arriving in Canada, by Chief Ports of Arrival, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 


1923-1929. 
Ports. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 

Quebec. ee ca ae oe Oly tale 71,290 59,572 40,963 63, 792 64,392 74, 653 
Saint JON... wees cena: cee 8,580 Da008 9,501 12,245 16,889 14,176 13,046 
Tea ibeaxe Ses helen. prc ase a obs See 5,039 19,279 21,965 20, 490 37,677 43,072 44,936 
INonthiSydneyreys. ce acne 1,426 4,884 1,085 435 1D 832 1 Sn 073) 
SMONEY:. cctweeneres secon 69 113 72 5 89 i 15 
Montreal is. t ters sca to ee nya 437 200 144 192 272 340 
WEN COUVED. fae nciet Joe ae ee 797 1,130 1,144 eos 1, 220 1,386 1,115 
NACTOTIAT. tdek tie coal nee 614 633 459 361 513 475 422 
ING Wa cOLr ke, fu wae 5 5.e hc 2,430 6,157 152 1,163 1,402 1,641 1,397 
BOSTODE st... stat sce sa oS ons 249 51 26 47 218 16 
Other; ports. ese Peewee ~ 334 43 pei 433 119 49 
From the United States...... 22,007 20,521 15,818 18,778 21,025 25,007 30,560 

Motalitac...c. Gace 72,887 | 148,560 | 111,362 96,064 | 148,991 | 151,597 167, 722 


Destinations of Immigrants.—The immediate destinations of the immigrants 
arriving in Canada are given for the period from 1901 to 1929 in Table 10, which 
may be compared with the census tables on pages 93 and 94 showing the increase 
of population in the decades between 1901 and 1921. 


While immigration to the Maritime. Provinces during the period was com- 
paratively small, totalling 200,031, that to Quebec and Ontario was very large. 
From 1905 to 1928 Ontario received a larger number of immigrants annually than 
any other province of the Dominion, while Manitoba was usually second in this 
respect. In 1929, however, immigration to Manitoba exceeded that to Ontario by 
10,000 persons. The immigration to Eastern Canada (Maritime Provinces, Quebee 
and Ontario) has almost equalled that to Western Canada (Manitoba, Saskatchewan. 
Alberta and British Columbia) in the 29-year period. 
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10.—Destinations of Immigrants into Canada, by Provinces, fiscal years ended 
June 30, 1901-1906, and Mar. 31, 1907-1929. 


Mari- British 
; time Aare Sask- Colum- 
Fiscal years. Proy- |Quebec.|Ontario. tob atche- |Alberta.| bia and] Not Totals. 
inces. OR A vreau. Yukon | shown. 
Terr’y 

TU Ne ete Od pe 2,144) 10,216 6,208} 11,254 14, 160 2,600 2,567 49,149 
MHS naxteeeeitce aie kee 2,312 8,817 9,798] 17,422 22,199 3,483 3,348 67,379 
LOS teat Aas eee be we hae 5,821} 17,040) 14,854] 39,535 43 , 898 5,378 1,838 128,364 
OD 4 w aera cgs sate os ce 5,448} 20,222) 21,266) 34,911 40,397 6,994 1,093 130,331 
LICL | Sg REY PRLS a eee 4,128] 23,666] 35,811] 35,387 39, 289 6,008 1,977 146, 266 
DOOD Ser gates aay ce cigth kos: 3 6,381) 25,212} 52,746] 35,648) 28,728; 26,177] 12,406 1,766 189, 064 
TOOTING MOB. Vee ic. cc eee 6,510} 18,319} 32,654) 20,273} 15,307} 17,559] 13,650 395 124, 667 
TOUS OF een rhe one 10,360} 44,157] 75,183] 39,789} 30,590) 31,477] 30,768 195 262,469 
FOODS e aces shee est ok a 6,517); 19,733] 29,265} 19,702) 22,146) 27,651] 21,862 32 146, 908 
NOLO etree ta aele sta neck acs 10,644} 28,524} 46,129] 21,049} 29,218] 42,509) 30,721 - 208, 794 
YB 2, See ieee ae 13,236} 42,914) 80,085} 34,653] 40,763) 44,782] 54,701 ~ 311,084 
DO. SR a ae ae 15,973} 50,602) 100,227) 48,477] 46,158] 45,957] 51,843 ~ 354, 237 
See ey oe aoe a a nea 19,806] 64,835} 122,798] 43,813} 45,147] 48,073) 57,960 - 402,432 
iA uence ce Co 16,730] 80,368! 128,792} 41,640) 40,999) 48,741] 37,608 - 384 , 878 
PONS RRS ce eee ee re sh. 11,104} 31,053} 44,873] 13,196} 16,173} 18,263} 10,127 - 144, 789 
LUN por wo car re aoc 5,981 8,274] 14,748 3,487 6,001 7,215 2,836 - 48 537 
LOR (an ean AeA 5,710] 10,930} 26,078 5,247 9,874; 12,418 5,117 - 75,374 
BOIS SIS aug Petes oe 5, 247 9,059] 238,754 6,252] 12,382] 16,821 5,559 - 79,074 
ROU) ebrres sine the tes Faia 3 3,860 6,772} 13,826 4,862 8,552) 11,640 8,190 - 57,702 
ROE ADE 5 ARN Ae aa 5,554] 13,078} 39,344] 11,387] 14,287] 20,000) 13,686 - 117,336 
NOD Eee toe Seen oc. hake 6,353} 21,100] 62,572) 12,649} 138,392] 17,781) 14,630 - 148,477 
LOZ oR RUREI Re che oe 3,222) 13,724] 34,590 8,904 9,894) 11,825 7,840 - 89,999 
LO ZS Fe rte ee to 6 coe 3, 298 9,343} 30,444 6, 037 8,186 8,798 6,781 - 72, 887 
POZA, tthe Ee Oe 7,940} 19,979} 65,280) 21,451} 13,200} 10,430) 10,280 - 148, 560 
LOZ aie aceon Sun loser ke 3,153} 16,279} 45,912) 11,772} 14,041} 10,952 9,253 ~ 111,362 
DO 20 a eens «ne cl asa ore 1,670} 11,367] 29,293) 19,079} 18,816} 12,540) 8,212 87 96,064 
USES i ote ache eee 3,125] 16,642) 40,604} 36,739} 20,085} 16,367] 10,410 16} 148,991! 
LO 28 Sie Vo OTIS occa 3,741} 18,469} 45,052] 48,596) 15,331) 15,473 9,891 5} 151,597! 
HUE hee a 4,063} 18,659} 47,656] 57,651) 14,789! 16,243 8, 652 8} 167,7221 

Total sents: 200,031| 679,353 /1,314,737| 700,862 1,183,694 467,446) 13,327] 4,559,493 


1 Includes immigrants destined for the Northwest Territories: 3 in 1927, 39 in 1928, and 1 in 1929. 


Occupations of Immigrant Arrivals.—As stated below in the paragraphs 
dealing with immigration policy, the settlers most universally acceptable to 
Canadians are those who settle on the land or those females who enter domestic 
service. In Table 11 will be found statistics of the occupations of immigrants 
arriving in Canada during the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1928 and 1929. 


11.—Qccupations and Destinations of Immigrants arriving in Canada in the 
fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1928 and 1929. 


1928. 1929. 
Occupations. Via From the Via From the 
Ocean United Totals. Ocean United | Totals. 
Ports. States. Ports. States. 
Farmers and farm labourers— 
iM CLM asa e Matas cre sc ollcmtoae eaters 56, 409 5,318 61,727 67,509 5,519 73,028 
WOTINON eters avs so ciate eeatenesare ant 5, 686 1,276 6, 962 4,796 1,313 6,109 
Siren ee wees ee See 12,860 1,767 14,627 11,859 2,208 14,067 
General labourers— 
CNSR OR er eases: cfaicic se Si ccyelarein siete 4,364 1,784 6,148 3, 860 2,181 6,041 
VORA C RE Pd raa ees S, Mcmietin nae 815 260 1,075 689 306 995 
MO ALAC ETE pata iy EAM Maho « Foos htaica, fees 1,402 279 1,681 1,214 ood EAL 
Mechanics— 
A Crepe sister Rt hove ferciaials eco ois. stekare os 4,366 2,305 6,671 4,013 3,956 7,969 
A CIRICTING EE TT hid, FER oobi cda kate 1,397 546 1,943 1,272 757 2,029 
CHS ig 3 a Bete eR a a 920 409 1,329 873 yw 1,450 
Clerks, traders, etc.— 
SNe Bee cde tc caste 4 Aloe » dale oe wales 2,225 1,551 34776 Dep PPA 2,160 4,381 
PYRO Syn Sante are cs ost, oh tele Mavala ate wuays 988 588 1,576 964 848 1,812 


MPMITONN tds hd. OY eed weiss Miele Aas p's 573 291 864 501 453 954 
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11.—Occupations and Destinations of Immigrants arriving in Canada in the fiscal 
years ended Mar. 31, 1928 and 1929—concluded. 


——————— 


1928. 1929. 
Occupations. Via From the Via From the 
Ocean United Totals. Ocean United Totals. 
Ports. States. Ports. States. 
Miners— 
IEG Co ay hie BAR Deas dies a es 541 157 698 510 193 703 
NWVOMNMONAH oe. aide i sin acct BO AS 102 17 119 86 30 116 
@hildrens +... ees hs eee eee 139 11 150 104 32 136 
Domestics— 
WeOmieb Lt. (Male dete eats bare cass 14,798 516 15,314 15,615 626 16, 241 
Not classified.... 
Mien ss Res oko Rs <i ee eee 1,603 1,581 3,184 1,304 1,435 2,739 
Wornenria. i. et Ser 5 ee pies 8,570 2,899 11,469 9,598 3,462 13, 060 
@hil dren. cic kee sats Ta eo ee 8,832 3,452 12, 284 10,174 4,147 14,321 
Totals— 
Mien FS aicer,s cwickttte tne 6 peteeeee aoe 69,508 12,696 82, 204 79,417 15,444 94,861 
Women! 3/2055) ere ue opie eee aa 32,356 6,102 38,458 33,020 7,342 40,362 
@hildren:. 3.3: eee ie Oe eens 24,726 6, 209 30, 935 24,725 7,774 32,499 
Totals 5). eet. See 126,590 25,007 | 151,597 || 137,162 30,560 167, 722 
Destinations— 
Mariblme Provinces. seman tees 3,002 389 3,741 3,302 761 4,063 
QueDeGssoe a 5c Cs es ee 14, 635 3, 834 18, 469 14,074 4,585 18, 659 
OTCATION: . coe eh Seis ee eee 35, 990 9,062 45,052 35,192 12,464 47, 656 
Manitoba.c:: Bee Eden cee 42,432 1,164 43,596 56, 299 1,352 57,651 
Saskatchewan Wess: vee. eee ale en 11,836 3,495 L5esol 11,328 3,461 14,789 
Al berbaiae araiak bee ites A ee eee 10,895 4,578 ey AS 10, 926 Dee 16, 243 
British Columibinae ss. eee ta een 7,426 2,465 9,891 6,036 2,591 8,627 
Narkont-aneeuN.; Welles: 5 sere oer ee ae 23 16 39 4 22 26 
Noticivens.* ants mc. aeere ee een 1 4 5 I 7 8 


1 Includes domestics under 18 years of age. 


Prohibited Immigrants.—The following is a summary of the classes whose 
admission to Canada is prohibited under the existing regulations. These regula- 
tions, however, do not apply to Canadian citizens or persons having Canadian 
domicile :— 


(1) Imbeciles, feebleminded persons, epileptics, insane persons, persons 
of constitutional psychopathic inferiority, persons suffering from chronic 
alcoholism and those mentally defective to such a degree as to affect their 
ability to earn a living. 

(2) Persons afflicted with tuberculosis or with any loathsome, contagious 
or infectious disease or a disease which may be dangerous to public health; 
immigrants who are dumb, blind or otherwise physically defective. 

(3) Prostitutes and women and girls coming to Canada for any immoral 
purpose, pimps, procurers and persons who have been convicted of any crime 
involving moral turpitude. 

(4) Professional beggars or vagrants, charity-aided immigrants and persons 
who are likely to become public charges. 

(5) Anarchists, persons who disbelieve in or are opposed to organized 
government or who belong to any organization teaching disbelief in or opposi- 
tion to organized government, persons who have been guilty of espionage or 
high treason and persons who have been deported from Canada. 

(6) Persons over fifteen years of age unable to read. The literacy test, 
however, does not apply to a father or grandfather over fifty-five years of 
age, or to a wife, mother, grandmother or unmarried daughter or widowed 
daughter. 


The Immigration Act provides for the rejection and deportation of immigrants 
belonging to the prohibited classes, and also for the deportation of those who become 
undesirables within five years after legal-entry. 

The operation of the above regulations is illustrated in Tables 12 and 13, which 
give the number of immigrants rejected or deported after admission, the causes of 
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such rejection or deportation, and the nationalities of those deported, for each of the 
10 fiscal years ended 1920 to 1929, together with the totals for the 27 fiscal years 
from 1903 to 1929 inclusive. 


12.— Rejections of Immigrants upon arrival at Ocean Ports, by Principal Causes 
and Nationalities, fiscal years ended 1993-1929. 


1903 
Items. to 1920. | 1921. | 1922. | 1923. | 1924. | 1925. | 1926. | 1927. | 1928. | 1929. | Totals. 
1919. 
By Causes— 
Medical causes...... 4,974 21 99 60 il 130 83 40 95 104 94 Oulu 
Civil causes?) 05... 7,585 641 854! 1,023 595 862 948 226 594 215 266] 13,809 
Totaliss.. 12,559 662 953) 1,083 632 992) 1,031 266 689 319 360) 19,546 
By Nationalities— ' 
Britis lentes. fees 1, 666, 108 193 153 98 187 199 109 209 150 115 3,187 
PAINOTIGAN ie secs ae 279 8 11 7 4 6 11 2 333 


x 5 hs 
Other countries..... 10,614; 546) 749] 928) 530) 799) 821) 157) 475) 167) 245! 16,026 


13.—Deportations of Immigrants after Admission, by Principal Causes and by 
Nationalities, fiscal years ended 1993-1929. 


1903 
Items. to | 1920. | 1921. | 1922. | 1923. | 1924. | 1925. | 1926. | 1927. | 1928. | 1929. | Totals. 
1919. 
By Causes— 
Medical causes.:.... 3, 00018 wil23 133} . 318]. 282] 649). 420) 410} 470] 519] 650] 7,627 
Public charges...... 5,347 158 236 950 679 775 543 506 354 430 444) 10,422 
Criminality. <... 2,979 334 586 630 543 511 520 453 447 426 441 7,870 


Other civil causes...| 1,068 22 lions Glos 76 93 58} 189) 149} 257) 1941 2,263 
Accompanying de- 


ported persons.... 252 18 37 48 52 (Sie 145 5S ead Oo|ten coal aco | peels 4 42 
Totals........... 13,304) 655] 1,044) 2,046) 1,632) 2,106) 1,686] 1,716] 1,585] 1,886] 1,964) 29,624 

By Nationalities— 
British eee hie 7,110) 184} 295| 1,107} 888) 1,377} 985} 899} 808] 1,047] 1,083] 15,783 
Americans: s08. 6.6. SOUT 18921 CLG) 725 O20)" ALT. Sate B80)" B51 207! 2041-97 649 
Other countries..... 2,815 79| 1838) 214) 224) 312) 380] 487} 426) 542) 587] 6,199 


Juvenile Immigrants.—Among the most generally acceptable immigrant 
arrivals are the juveniles of both sexes who are trained by highly accredited British 
organizations for Canadian life before coming to Canada, the boys being taught the 
lighter branches of farm work, while the girls are instructed in domestic occupations. 
On arrival in Canada the boys are placed on farms, while the girls are placed either 
in town or country, but the organizations remain the legal guardians of the children 
until they have reached maturity, and in addition the children are subject to efficient 
and recurrent Government inspection until they reach their nineteenth year. This 
inspection is under the control of the Supervisor of Juvenile Immigration. 

Under the British Empire Settlement Act, the term “children” is now applied 
to all immigrants up to 17 years of age, migrating to Canada under the auspices 
of recognized organizations. These organizations have profited by the Oversea 
Settlement Agreement, which provides free transportation for the boys and girls from 
14 to 17 years of age migrating to Canada under the auspices of approved societies 
and proposing to work on the land or as domestic workers. Juvenile immigrants of 
this type included 1,866 boys and 204 girls in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1928. 

The number of juveniles immigrated to Canada in each year since 1901, together 
with the number of applications for their services, is given in Table 14, from which 
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it may be seen that the applications in recent years were from 5 to 15 times the 

number of young persons immigrated. 

14.—British Juvenile Immigrants and Applications for their Services, fiscal years 
ended 1901-1929. 


Nore.—Juvenile immigrants are of course included in the total number of immigrants recorded 
elsewhere. 


Juvenile |Applications Juvenile {Applications 

Fiscal Years. Immi- for their Fiscal Years. Immi- for their 

grants. services. grants. services. 
POOLE eerie? ads siaiaacee ee aan 977 Sy (Srl 1OV Gt eect eee Ae 821 oi (25 
UV ees OL A Ren PRN Ts 1,540 SROSH || LOLs sere cee eee eae 251 28,990 
AUTOR Sax a ever ah eae en SA ie ee Sep 1,979 14 ZIG LOLS Cie Ae eee s haat oe ie - 17,916 
PO GAR Ec Sy eee ee eres hid LOND TSt | CL OLO RE igi, ate see ene eee = 11.718 
W905 teeter n at uae eee 2,814 UAE IN Mia RPO) ay Ra eee 8 Oy 155 10, 235 
T9QGE eee tion ee src neeer at 3,258 DU aN Ce Ve ae NR ae er aba 1,426 19,841 
WOOT LSacr oc aaeites oenerettre 1,455 BD SOO LO22 once see he acer loa li) 15,371 
TO0S Beet yale eae ai earns 2,375 175209 | 19225 Ai ceucuies woes eee 1,184 17,005 
WAY Yes die hea ome ReiG aerate 2,424 LOAD Cl TODA ie, Wels Weta nee 2,080 22,193 
TOTO ae pea terest ess ate cians ee oavedee 2,422 LS Adal SLO DSN ER: Sony eh Serer renee 2,000 13,971 
1 Ua ae ee te INE fa At aaa Be 2,524 21 GOS ORG coripros tocar ey ae oe 1,862 13,988 
L912. , Serie aye Senet apere 2,689 310404||-LOD TER ct aaice eee 1,741 12,446 
IGE ES eh ee ee ee Bie See 2,642 DOs TOL Sverre ser sews chest Se ca 2,070 12,459 
T9145 Fe tee tgp Sears 2,318 SoTALT || LODO wt ee terete Sey 3,036 16,182 
TOLD Reese cee ea eae 2 1,899 30 854 | 
Ota ase 51,365 542,914 


1 Nine months. 


Oriental Immigration.—The immigration to Canada of labourers belonging 
to the Asiatic races, able because of their low standard of living to underbid the 
white man in selling his labour, is fundamentally an economic rather than a racial 
problem, affecting most of all those portions of the country which are nearest to 
the East and the classes which feel their economic position threatened. A record of 
Oriental immigration since the commencement of the century is given in Table 15. 


15.—Record of Oriental Immigrants, fiscal years ended 1991-1929. 
RT a ea a a a eS a Re ee 


Fiscal Chi- | Japan- | East Total Fiscal Chi- | Japan- Kast 


~ Years. nese. ese. |Indians. Years nese ese Indians Total 
1L80L a eee 2,544 6 Fil DDO Ol Qecaenen eee 89 401 1 491 
L902 sreatarsurnees 38,587 - - oy ten Gol ho AN x speraaueico cer 393 648 - 1,041 
1908 Aeersnireteeas 5,329 - - Boo ou el OS seca were 769 883 - 1652 
1904s vets one ee ee 4,847 - - ACSA 7 GLOOM Lee 4,333 1,178 ~ 5,511 
1900028 eae ee vais 354 45 AT Os\| 21920) eee eee 544 - econ 
1906 Seeasee tee 168 | 1,922 sto ol on ee WA al i ee Rie OE at 2,435 oa2 10 2,977 
LOOULES HEA eae 291 2,042 2,124 AAO lle LOZ ae oes 1,746 471 13 2,230 
1908) Mohan e cor ae 2,234 7,601 2 ODO TEL AAD Salle LO 20 meee ae eee 11 369 21 1,101 
1909 exe 2,106 495 23 COTANSIOD4 ees ave 674 448 40 1,162 
TOUO: ccasedcrs ate 2,302 Pail 10 2 DSO 1 O25 aaee tee an - 501 46 547 
LOM Rh Ae ee 5,320 437 5 OMiG2h OG seth. wee es - 421 62 483 
TOT hehe Paes 6,581 765 3 Tes SAO ri 02 Tecce to ot en - 475 60 535 
LOTS eee ee 7,445 724 Pees Leet iO Deemer ares meat 3 478 56 537 
191A te se oe Dole 856 88 GLASG HMIG2OSe See eee oe - 445 “ay 497 
LOLS GaGa eee 1,258 592 - 1,850 — — 
Totaly... 61,298) 24,026) 5,657 | 90,981 


1 


+ Nine months. 


Chinese Immigrants.—Oriental immigration to the Pacific Coast of North 
America appears to have commenced with the coming of Chinese immigrants about 
the time of the discovery of gold in California in 1849, and British Columbia appears 
to have received its first Chinese immigrants some time before 1870. The original 
occupation of these immigrants was as laundrymen and domestic servants. As 
early as 1872 Chinese were employed in the coal mines of the province and the 
Legislature was already considering the imposition of a poll tax on Chinese, the 
same proposition coming up later in the Dominion Parliament with the design of 
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preventing the employment of Chinese labour in railway construction. A Royal 
Commission was appointed by the Dominion Government in 1884 to investigate 
the question of Chinese immigration and this Commission recommended the impo- 
sition of a head tax of $10 upon Chinese entering Canada, together with registration 
and special legislation regulating Chinese domestic servants. This led to the 
passage of legislation in 1885 (48-49 Vict., c. 71), providing that thereafter Chinese 
of the labouring class should be required, as a condition of entering into Canada, 
to pay a head tax of $50 each. On Jan. 1, 1901 (63-64 Vict., c. 32) this tax was 
increased to $100, and on Jan. 1, 1904 (3 Edw. VII, c. 8), after another Royal 
Commission had reported upon this matter, the head tax was further increased to 
$500. This tax was paid by all Chinese immigrants except consular officers, mer- 
chants and clergymen and their families, tourists, men of science, students and 
teachers. In spite of this restrictive legislation, the number of Chinese enumerated 
at the censuses has risen from 4,383 in 1881 to 17,312 in 1901, to 27,774 in 1911 and to 
39,587 in 1921. Of thislatter number, 37,163 are males and only 2,424 females. Some 
60 p.c. of all the Chinese in Canada, viz., 23,533, were residents of British Columbia. 


16.—Record of Chinese Immigrants, fiscal years ended 1886-1929. 


- 


Eareeion? of & 
: total arrivals | Registra- 
Fiscal Years. Paying | Exempt admitted tions for Total 
tax. from tax. exci’ terror Revenue. 
from tax. 
No. No p.c. No $ 

PSRGEQISL Ee Sen as el eae haathas Jaaeiees 4,590 222 4-61 7,041 239, 664 
TBS Rec ane tahoe Be Ghee ek, RENEE et ORTH Se BH CERCREE 35200 6 0-18 2,168 166, 503 
Le) Senn ee rete. atte cre nels site sa eat ce 2, 244 14 0-62 2 113,491 
1S OAS Sai RN, vie React rers eleven 8 o xivind Siero w i's 2,087 22 1-04 666 105,021 
1 BOOS) SPR bh ne a a te ce OU eee 1,440 22 1-50 473 72,475 
] ORES EE Es oe 8 Lee RE 8 oe oad Ce i an ean 1, 762 24 1-34 697 88, 800 
TR Ogee ret rE rete a scot k a i tars BE 2,447 24 0-97 768 123,119 
TREE Vo latipes ete snals os chore ea ab gh get met fe Nas en me Pipa bs ii 0-78 802 109, 754 
ROC Pa Oe mae Une crc acite tar Outer ena Oco’ peaorr 4,385 Ai? 0-39 859 220,310 
RO eee eee Bae Baten alates. Slale eg) 0 Shete iolele feseae ten ts 4,231 26 0-61 1,102 215,102 
OORT Ree, eR Ae RPA IR Gare as fa cord tre! Che ie oleae SrAchovere 2,518 26 1-02 1,204 178,704 
ACN OHNS eR Ta Pe APSR oe ok Sere ws eyo cae uajleyeewt ens afer «aha 2 b30 62 1-73 1,922 364,972 
TOS es SECT eerie ree ais aretaret ess wea es 5,245 84. 1-58 2,044 526,744 
GOA SASS eel es Ake hE se seus SOAS. Raoul sikek 4,719 128 2-64 1,920 474,420 
HOD oe ea aes oe eae bee RE ORAe Tere 69 89-61 2,080 6,080 
TOM GER REA SeR te oe tne a ae MnG tae Sette sae 22 146 86-90 2,421 13,521 
OR ear TAU ec RS oe Ate toon along: slit a. ales ie 91 200 68-73 2,594 48,094 
EN) Smee etee ee Me teenie ne ote se ciate Sherse'e Walaa Ore 1,482 Woe 33-67 3,535 746,535 
LOUGIO oe eT a tale 0. seats Bett cre aah Grsieidis a 1,411 695 33-00 Sol labor 
AUPE) Mae IR ee Sas RN ia Net ant oalla wrasse $8 ee 1,614 688 29-89 4,002 813,003 
TTS oA s Ae OTS SS eS ree ees eee ae tP 4,515 805 15-13 3,956 2,262,056 
TOUTS he 02 0 Ode eee Ce eee ee eae 6, 083 498 7-57 4,322 3,049,722 
TB ee are oe) ic Placa kata eR Ae A Se 7,078 367 4-93 3,742 3,549, 242 
TO SS en ee eee Rane 5,274 238 4-32 3,450 2,644,593 
OM a eee OMEN chair cts cere onie. caterc.cstle aecietees de tao 103 8-19 4,373 588, 124 
MUSES EEN We Nc ie Eta nS saa, ahaen ete RSI a oe 20 69 77-53 4,064 19,389 
ee rye eingircnter es ee Ne WIC oteTe ew Swi a es oes 272 121 30-78 3,012 140, 487 
UE ee ee ee EL) iste MEN CLs stnlstslalae scene cere eels 650 119 15-47 2,907 336, 757 
(DID cn cae) SEBO ISSR anb GOH Sanne samen: 4,066 267 6-16 3,244 2,069, 669 
1 COR ie cree fal, UPN ch CREE RBEES 2k) ORS ROTC Cun oon eRe 363 181 33-27 5,529 538,479 
UGVAL So ahaica Ravn At Ree CpG Eee SIE aoe ae 885 1,550 63-66 6,807 474,332 
IGA 2 a Ad Se eee ea nea Ie grea 1,459 287 16-44 W7da2 743,032 
NOOSE SRG) Ce ne ee ere ee ee an a 652 59 8-30 6, 682 434,557 
An eet ee eee PD Be FF, Stree, Steel tats yi g wi Ee Ss 625 51 7-54 5,661 334,039 
PAPUA Se 7 pie NNER SORE eB eo eR ic IO NRE a ara - - - 5,992 308, 659 
ea Dis meprels Meta) retest Tats tees eke aie ere etateets ares tee ahd - - os 3,947 25,969 
ED PRE SE SRLS Atte R's cathe at eae cieiqia 31a ie - = = 5, 987 14, 844 
ORME RRRES (Pee hoe tae tA So Hoa aieeilche mas «8% 2 1 33-33 5,087 25,679 
Pea MM ON Soe, clint tte rons einie Sas widinawiag #5 t.80-8 - 1 100-00 5,480 30,795 

Motalies ous os ce tied eh leoeddiaens 3 82,371 75,961 8-81 | 133,380 ! 22,929,867 


1 Nine months. 


The Chinese Immigration Act of 1923 (13-14 Geo. V, c. 38), restricts the entry 
to or landing in Canada of persons of Chinese origin or descent, irrespective of 
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allegiance or citizenship, other than Government representatives, Chinese children 
born in Canada, merchants (defined by what regulations the Minister of Immigra- 
tion and Colonization may prescribe) and students—the last two classes to possess 
passports issued by the Government of China and endorsed by a Canadian immi- 
gration officer. As a result no Chinese were admitted to the country as immigrants 
in the fiscal years ended 1925, 1926 and 1927; three are shown by the above table 
to have been admitted in 1928 and one in 1929. 

Japanese Immigrants.—Japanese immigration to Canada commenced about 
1896, and a total of some 12,000 came in between then and 1900, but at the census 
of 1901 the total number enumerated as domiciled in the Dominion was only 
4,738; in 1911, 9,021; in 1921, 15,868, 15,006 of these latter being domiciled in 
British Columbia. The immigration of Japanese was especially active in the fiscal 
years 1906 to 1908, in which three years a total of 11,565 entered the country. In 
the latter year an agreement was made with the Japanese Government, under 
which the latter undertook to limit the number of passports issued to Japanese 
immigrants to Canada, while the Canadian Government agreed to admit those 
possessing such passports. The statistics of Table 15 show that in this way Japanese 
immigration to Canada has been effectively restricted. 

East Indian Immigrants—East Indian immigration to Canada, like Japanese, 
is shown by the statistics of Table 15 to have been negligible down to 1907, when 
no fewer than 2,124 East Indian immigrants arrived. However, as a consequence 
of the operation of section 38 of the Immigration Act of 1910, East Indian immi- 
gration has since that date been comparatively small. <A resolution of the Imperial 
War Conference of 1918 declared that “it is the inherent function of the Governments 
of the several communities of the British Commonwealth that each should enjoy 
complete control of the composition of its own population by means of restriction 
on immigration from any of the other communities’. However, it was recommended 
that East Indians already permanently domiciled in other British countries should 
be allowed to bring in their wives and minor children, a recommendation which 
was confirmed, so far as Canada was concerned, by Order in Council of Mar. 26, 
1919. However, in the nine fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1921 to 1929, only 10, 13, 
21, 40, 46, 62, 60, 56 and 52 East Indian immigrants respectively were admitted. 

Expenditure on Immigration.—The sums expended by the Dominion 
Government on immigration in each of the fiscal years ended 1868 to 1929 inclu- 
sive, as stated in the Public Accounts issued annually by the Department of Finance, 
are shown in Table 17. 


17.—Expenditure on Immigration in the fiscal years ended 1868-1929. 
(Compiled from the Public Accounts.) 


Years. $ Years. $ Years. $ Years. $ 
1868, eae. sckee BO ODOG | PUSSA eee secre SERPS) ti HOU ose daae A345 b05u lel Ol Gem tee 1,307,480 
ISCO: 888... cscs 26; OZMPUSSDiaien eee ADS SO lial OO Ler peeve AAA OO allo lidmeneeie ieee 1,181,991 
1SZO; Besant 55; 966)|) 1886... 0.04 PAV EB OY Ny Ian crraecore 494,842 || 1918......... 1,211,954 
1871 Rea. ee 54,004. |) 1887........¢ By OBS PIRYIRIE AC hoa coe G42 COTS LO LO pee eee 1,112,079 
1S 2 etwas ee TOONOS4AS IRI SSS cnet e 244,789 || 1904......... (4A SS 421920 canes 1,388,185 
ASTSLRee eee ZOD TUS LS89. sete 20274995 e1905 5525. . oe O72 30 Gallo al aoe 1,688, 961 
1ST4 ae cen 291 297 MWA SO0. ca cie erase TIOS092 a PIO0G> vanaeer B42) 6680 | t1O22 ew eres 2,052,371 
LR Ato dae eee DE SPIN ALSO ee darts cee T815045ni) L907 eee ke GLI 2OI FP 1O2 3 eee 1, 937, 745 
WEG Setar woes BOO MOM mL Soa me aeeeeee LAGOS EL OO Siete 1,074,697 || 1924...-...<- 2,417,3742 
LO tire or ore hires BOO SOOM Soo sens cs eees TSOG Gali LOO Om aresereras O7 923200 LO aOR 2,823, 9202 
LS(Ss eco LOARSO LPS 94 ree eee OD 2551 ed OL Onaeecee 960,676 || 1926......... 2,328, 9312 
AB ZO) Ae etrrssie.oi PSG5 403 FHS OD nace ceta ce LSS. Gos mel Gialy tee 15079, 1305! 1027-2 see 2,338, 992 
USSOmemecc ce te Lote 2iSaeSO6he ee T2OFTG 9S OT tere ene 1 SGD) O00" M928 eees 2,704,698 
PSS) Oe Sake DAS DOU PL SO (emi teeta 127, 438)| VOUS «2 cme. o: 1A i 2 1.92 Oeeeeeenee 2,648, 650 
TSS Dares foes POSEY ARSON ss at S Sas PG len Le Fil Hint ON (eee oe 1,893, 298 —_—_——_———— 
IL SSooeaen ne cer Slo GOS ULL SO9e es wer DOD OTOL ON Semen eae 1,658,182 Total..... 49,683,547 


1 Nine months. 
2 Includes expenditure on British Empire Exhibition:—1924, $649,882; 4925, $599,797; 1926, $70,661. 
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Recent Emigration from Canada.—An important factor tending to offset 
our immigration activities was a movement from Canada to the United States 
which attained considerable proportions at certain periods during recent years. 
The quota system of immigration regulation, applied by the United States Govern- 
ment against European immigrants but not against Canadians, had the effect of 
limiting immigration to the United States and as a consequence offering especially 
attractive inducements to Canadians to enter the United States. No record of 
this movement had ever been kept by the Canadian Government, and, while the 
seriousness of the movement was recognized, its magnitude, as indicated by the 
United States returns, was questioned on the ground that these returns did not 
make allowance for Canadians returning to Canada after a more or less extended 
period of residence in the United States. The Canadian Department of Immigra- 
tion and Colonization was convinced that a very considerable return movement 
was taking place, but until 1924 no attempt was made to ascertain the exact magni- 
tude of that movement. ' In that year immigration officers were instructed to take 
note of Canadians returning to Canada from the United States after an absence 
of more than six months in that country; the results are tabulated in Table 18. 


Another circumstance which has in the past occasioned a considerable move- 
ment from Canada to the United States has no doubt been the practice of Euro- 
peans entering Canada, apparently as bona fide immigrants, but really with the 
intention of entering the United States as soon as the quota restrictions would 
permit them to do so. The recent tightening-up of the American regulations con- 
cerning persons entering the United States from Canada and the active co-opera- 
tion of the Canadian Department of Immigration and Colonization in discouraging 
this traffic, seem likely to reduce a movement which is already distinctly on the 
wane. 


Table 18 shows the number of Canadians returning from the United States 
from April 1, 1924, to December, 1929. 


18.—Canadians returned from the United States, fiscal years ended Mar. b1, 1925- 
1929, and April-December, 1929 


British- 
Canadian- oe a Naturalized 
Fiscal Years ended Mar. 31. born be iad Canadian Total. 
Citizens. paleingig 1a Citizens. 
Domicile. 
Deine & bins Cato REN Nae PL a 36,473 4,487 2,815 43,775 
PAO PAn Pee tenes, hee, OF hae eh ed OCS 40, 246 4,102 2,873 47,221 
PETE s -atich SOS Co RO ge ane ge Se En Oa 49,255 Do20 2,376 56,957 
ae RTRs tars hers eoiete omen atare tena s oulite er eitele Mes oD ot 3,280 1,470 39, 887 
19) Dae 0 Kite seh 2 Si SCE tee eee ae Lee ie eee 30,008 2,795 995 33/798 
fd A DT 1 CCOMDer crs. see ti hehe ck ade 22710 1,695 731 24,636 


Non-immigrants entering Canada.—In Table 19 will be found the number 
of returning Canadians and other non-immigrants who entered Canada through 
ocean ports in the two latest fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1928 and 1929. The grand 
total of such persons was 50,378 in 1929. 
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19.—Returning Canadians and Other Non-immigrants entering Canada via Ocean 
Ports, by Class of Travel, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1928 and 1929. 


1928. 1929. 
Description. mare nes ae mie = 
abin iird abin ir 
Saloon. Class. Class. Saloon. Class. Class. 

Ganadian-Dorm LeGuUENINe ss eres ei tee 2,014 5,887 5,912 1,955 5,965 6, 669 
British-born returmingwat: seeesiacceroe 391 3,891 12,636 345 32315 13, 844 
British naturalized returning............ 224 886 1,619 253 829 1,642 
‘Alien nationals returning. ot.) «eee at 384 1,544 52 302 2,169 
Nonammiorant LOUTIStL a4 os sae ere are 1,297 4,720 3,676 1,292 4,365 4,016 
ss DPLOLESSIONAl eam Jacek st 1 - - - 4 8 

Ss StUCent myer: Scere me eee 16 29 21 23 26 10 

os Hheatricalenc. deuce. week ~ 39 26 - 175 16 

Gg in Gransity oc. xe. sieeee 1,681 1,301 294 1,452 1,146 505 
OtAalSie rr Gate coe nd meen Se 5,695 17,137 25,5228 5,342 16,127 28,849 


Section 2.—Immiégration Policy. 


The crest of the wave of immigration into Canada was in the years preceding 
the Great War, when the total immigration reached 402,432 in the fiscal year ended 
Mar. 31, 1913. This movement was largely due to the policy of giving free govern- 
ment lands to those who would undertake to live upon them and perform certain 
residence and development duties and to the opportunities for all classes of labour 
in railroad and other construction work. The homestead entries for the period 
of the fiscal years 1901 to 1914, inclusive, numbered 434,862, and represented the 
enormous area of more than 70,000,000 acres of fertile land in the provinces of 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and certain portions of British Columbia, eranted 
free to settlers as an inducement toward the development of the country. 


The war interrupted the flow of immigration, and with the return of peace 
new conditions called for new policies. First and most pressing of these was the 
problem of re-absorbing into civil life the hundreds of thousands of returning 
soldiers. The realization that Canada had been somewhat optimistic in its railway 
undertakings had also been borne in upon the public, and immigration policies 
had to be so shaped as to avoid the necessity of further railway construction on a 
large scale at any early date. This meant that free Government lands, of which 
millions of acres were still available, but mostly in districts remote from railway 
services, ceased to be a magnet. With the ordinary channels of employment filled 
with returning soldiers, and free government lands located at such distances from 
railways that settlement upon them could not be generally encouraged, the Depart- 
ment of Immigration and Colonization found it necessary to restrict its activities 
almost exclusively to those who were in a position to buy land, or were prepared 
to take farm employment, and to household workers. This strictly selective policy, 
combined with certain restrietive regulations which were a natural aftermath of 
the war, and other conditions such as the high cost of transportation and the de- 
preciation of European currencies, resulted in a relatively small movement of 
immigrants to Canada in comparison with the great numbers admitted during the 
years from 1910 to 1914. 


During 1923, on account of the return of prosperity and the absorption of 


surplus labour, it became increasingly evident that popular opinion in Canada 
favoured a resumption of immigration activities on a considerable scale. ‘The 
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Government announced its intention of encouraging the migration of the largest 
possible number of those classes of settlers which Canada could absorb. This elicited 
favourable comment in the British press, which welcomed a resumption of Canadian 
immigration activities. While there are would-be immigrants into Canada who are 
not suited for the Dominion owing to physical, moral or industrial unfitness or 
because they belong to races that cannot be assimilated without social or economic 
loss to Canada, there are in Great Britain and Continental Europe tens of thousands 
of skilled workers and unskilled workers (not agriculturists) who would be an asset 
to Canada if steady employment could be found for them. 

Recognition of the fact that there are many families in Great Britain and 
Ireland who would make good settlers in Canada but are hampered by the high cost 
of transportation, resulted in an arrangement being entered into with the British 
Government, under which assistance in bearing the transportation expenses of 
selected immigrants, by means of reduced passage in the case of adults and free 
passage in the case of children under 17, was provided. The agreement provided 
assistance to four classes of British immigrants, vlz.:—(a) married agriculturists 
and their families; (b) single farm labourers; (c) houseworkers ; (d) juvenile immi- 
grants. ‘The assistance to juvenile immigrants (class ‘“d”) was limited to those 
between 14 and 17 years of age. All assistance was for third class ocean and colonist, - 
rail transportation, repayable without interest. One feature of the Empire Settle- 
ment Agreement provided for nomination in Canada, so that any British subject 
residing in Canada may nominate a relative, friend or acquaintance who on arrival 
will be engaged in farming or in housework. Provision was also made for nomina- 
tion by description where British help was wanted and the nominator was not 
acquainted with a suitable migrant. 


The first assisted passage agreement was made in April, 1923. Others followed 
in 1924 and 1925, continuing the principle of loan to the adult, where necessary, 
of the entire cost of transportation. On Jan. 1, 1926, a new passage agreement 
came into effect, under which the cost to the adult migrant was reduced to a point 
where the majority could and did pay the rate. This Empire Settlement Agree- 
ment provided ocean passage, third class, from any port in the United Kingdom to 
Halifax, Saint John or Quebec for £3. The Empire Settlement rate to Toronto 
was £4:10; Winnipeg, £5:10; Regina, Moose Jaw or Saskatoon, £6; Calgary or 
Edmonton, £6:10, and Vancouver, £9. In the autumn of 1926 the £3 ocean rate 
was reduced to £2, with a corresponding reduction of £1 in the rate to the other 
mentioned destinations. The balance of the fare is made up of contributions and 
rebates by the British Government, the Canadian Government and the steamship 
companies. Houseworkers are required to provide a minimum of £2 and may be 
loaned the balance where necessary. The adults of agricultural families may be 
given loans where necessary, while children under 19 belonging to agricultural 
families receive free passage. Changes are made from time to time in the Assisted 
Passage Scheme and those interested in knowing exactly what passage assistance 
is given at any particular date, should consult the Department of Immigration 
and Colonization. 

Provision was also made by arrangement with the British Government for 
assisting 3,000 selected British families to locate on farms in Canada, in addition 
to the passage assistance already outlined. This was made possible by a loan of 
£300 per family advanced by the British Government, and repayable over a period 
of 25 years with interest at 5 p.c. per annum. The families were personally selected 
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by the Canadian authorities and approved by the British authorities. Settlement 
was made under the direction of the Land Settlement Branch on farms owned by 
the Government. Payment of the purchase price of the farm was extended over 
25 years with interest at 5 p.c. per annum. 

During 1927 an agreement was completed between the British Government, 
the Canadian Government, and the Government of New Brunswick, which pro- 
vides for the placement of 500 British settlers and their families on improved farms 
in New Brunswick during the period from Mar. 1, 1928 to Mar. 31, 1934. The 
plan follows the general scheme of the 3,000 British families settlement plan which 
has already met with so much success, except that in this case the Canadian co-oper- 
ation is being given by the Province and the Dominion working together, instead 
of exclusively by the Dominion Government. The Dominion Government, through 
its Department of Immigration and Colonization, recruits and selects the settlers 
in the British Isles and, co-operating with the Government of New Brunswick, 
locates the settlers in that province and extends settlement service through its 
Land Settlement Branch. The Government of New Brunswick acquires the neces- 
sary farms and sells them to the settler on terms calling for 25 annual payments 
with interest amortized at the rate of 5 p.c. per annum. The British Government 
- provides funds for acquiring stock and equipment, and for seed, feed and initial 
payments on farms, which sums are payable on the same terms as the price of the 
land. 

As a result of negotiations carried on during the latter part of 1928, 
a third class ocean passage rate of £10 was established for British migrants 
coming to Canada. This became effective Jan. 18, 1929. The previous rate for 
general migrants was £18:15. The £2 ocean rate is continued for women house- 
hold workers and for families proceeding to work on the land, with free passage 
for all members of such families under 19 years of age. Boys under 19 years of 
age accepted under any government scheme for juvenile farm workers or proceeding 
under the auspices of a recognized voluntary society, and girls up to 17 years of 
age proceeding to suitable homes under the same arrangements, receive free trans- 
portation. 

Agreements for the settlement of British boys on farms in Canada have been 
entered into between the Canadian Government, the British Government and the 
governments of a number of the provinces. In British Columbia, Saskatchewan, 
Manitoba, Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, reception centres 
have been established for the reception of British boys, from which they are dis- 
tributed to suitable farm homes in the province, where they can gain experience 
in Canadian farming methods, at the same time saving up some capital. Alberta 
has a scheme for providing a month’s free training for young men from the United 
Kingdom, who are later placed in selected farm homes by the Land Settlement 
Branch of the Department of Immigration and Colonization. 


The Governments of Manitoba, Ontario, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia are 
co-operating in a scheme whereby a boy settled under the above arrangement who 
has reached the age of 21 years, has established his proficiency in farm work, and 
has saved up approximately $500, becomes eligible for a loan from the three 
governments concerned amounting to $2,500 for the purchase of a farm of his own. 
This loan is repayable over a period of 20 years with interest at 5 p.c. Negotiations 
are in progress with a view to extending the settlement scheme to other provinces. 

Medical inspection prior to sailing was introduced two years ago with a twofold 
object:—(1) To prevent hardship to the migrant by putting the inspection back 
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as near as possible to his place of origin, thus doing away with the migrant selling 
his home and making a long and expensive journey to Canada with the danger of 
being turned back at the port of entry in Canada. (2) To protect Canada against 
having to deal with numerous mentally or physically defective immigrants who 
would require hospital or other care at Canadian ocean ports. 

On the continent of Europe medical inspection is conducted at ports of sailing. 
In the British Isles greater facilities are provided by the use not only of Canadian 
doctors, but also of several hundred British doctors known as roster doctors. In 
the British Isles the intending migrant may go to a doctor in his own district at 
any time within four months of his sailing. All medical inspection is free of charge 
to the migrant. 

Co-operation between the Dominion Department of Immigration and Coloniza- 
tion and the Provincial Governments offers the greatest measure of protection to 
the newcomer and is at the same time the best assurance that the needs of the 
country will be adequately met. All settlers selected by Provincial Government 
organizations in the British Isles are given the Empire Settlement assistance by 
the Dominion Government. The Department of Immigration and Colonization 
welcomes co-operation of all organizations and booking agencies, but final selection 
of assisted immigrants is in the hands of Dominion and provincial immigration 
officials, thus ensuring uniformity of standards and that the needs and interests of 
Canada are kept in the foreground. 


CHAPTER VII.—SURVEY OF PRODUCTION. 


The Definition of ‘‘Production’’.—The term ‘‘production” is used here in 
its popular acceptation, 7.e., as including such processes as the growing of crops, 
extraction of minerals, capture of fish, conversion of water power into electrical 
current, manufacturing, ete.—in economic phrase, the creation of “form utilities”. 
It does not include various activities which are no less “productive” in a broad and 
strictly economic sense, such as (a) transportation, refrigeration, merchandising, 
ete., which add to commodities already worked up into form the further utilities 
of “place”, “time” and “possession”, and (b) personal and_ professional services, 
such as those of the teacher and the doctor, which are not concerned with commodities 
at all, but are nevertheless essential to any civilized society—representing, in 
economic language, the creation of “service utilities’. 

As showing the importance of these latter activities, it may be pointed 
out, for comparison with the figures in the accompanying tables, that steam 
railway gross earnings in 1928 amounted to $563,732,259, street railway gross 
earnings to $55,632,761, and telephone and telegraph earnings to $69,897,887, all of 
which, from a broad point of view, may be considered as “production”. It may be 
further noted that of 3,173,169 persons ten years of age and over employed in 1921 
in gainful occupations in Canada, 247,410 were engaged in transportation, 310,439 
in trade, 61,301 in finance, 214,452 in domestic and personal service, 181,391 
in professional service, 94,541 in public administration and 7,807 in recrea- 
tional service),—a total of 1,117,341 or 35 p.c. of the whole. In other words, only 
about 65 p.c. of usefully and gainfully employed persons are engaged in “‘production”’, 
according to the definition adopted in the present statement. Since the remaining 
35 p.c. are probably as “productive”, in the broader sense of the term, as the 
65 p.c., we may therefore add seven-thirteenths to the total to obtain a rough 
estimate of the value in dollars of the total productive activity of the Canadian 
people, according to the economist’s definition of production, which approximates 
to the concept of national income. Since the net value of the commodities pro- 
duced in Canada, according to the general survey of production which immediately 
follows, totalled $2,939,000,000 in 1922, $3,051,000,000 in 1923, $3,018,000,000 in 
1924, $3,325,000,000 in 1925, $3,613,000,000 in 1926, and $3,896,000,000 in 1927, the 
erand total money value of the productive activities of the gainfully occupied popu- 
lation of Canada may be estimated at $4,520,000,000 in 1922, $4,696,000,000 in 
1923, $4,643,000,000 in 1924, $5,115,000,000 in 1925, $5,558,000,000 in 1926, and 
$5,994,000,000 in 1927. 


The Relation cf ‘‘Production’’ to National Income.—The above figures 
of total production are necessarily larger than the national income, since a con- 
siderable deduction must be made therefrom for the purpose of keeping the 
national capital, engaged in production, unimpaired, before the remainder can 
be placed at the disposal of individuals. Machinery that is either obsolete or 
obsolescent must be replaced, buildings and other equipment kept in a good 
state of repair, etc. In other words, full and adequate provision must be made 
out of the year’s products for the annual depreciation of the equipment used in their 
production before any part of that product can be allocated to individuals. On 
this basis, probably not more than 94 p.c. of the annual value of the productive 
activities of the Dominion is annually available for consumption as the national 
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income. The national income of the people of Canada in 1927 was thus in the 
neighbourhood of $5,600,000,000. (See also entry “National Income” in the index.) 


Difficulties in Differentiating between the Branches of Production.— 
There is an increasing demand for a survey of production that will differentiate 
as between the more important branches and at the same time give a purview of 
the whole which will be free from overlapping. This is somewhat difficult to present 
with clearness, in view of the varying definitions that attach to industrial groups 
from different points of view. For example, brick, tile and cement are frequently 
included in ‘mineral production” as being the first finished products of commercial 
value resulting from the productive process; frequently, however, they are regarded 
as “manufactures’’ in view of the nature of the productive process—either allocation 
being correct according to the point of view. 

The accompanying tables show the total values of -all commodities produced 
in Canada in the latest years; the values are given as in the producers’ hands. 


“Gross”’ and ‘‘Net’’ Production.—The values of products are shown under 
two headings, namely, “gross” and ‘net’. “Gross” production shows the total 
value of all the individual commodities produced under a particular heading. “Net” 
production represents an attempt to eliminate the value of materials consumed in 
the productive process. For purposes of ordinary economic discussion, the net 
figures should be used in preference to the gross, because of the large amount of 
duplication which the latter includes on account of the necessity of making the 
individual items self-contained. 


Interpretation of Items.—The primary industries of agriculture, fishing, 
forestry, mining, etc., are separated in this statement from the secondary or manu- 
facturing processes. The close association between the two and the overlappings 
that are apt to occur have already been pointed out. As further explaining the 
procedure that has been followed in drawing up the tables, the following notes are 
appended :— 


Agriculture——Dairy factories are included under this heading; farm 
dairy products (gross) include the milk consumed whole and sold to dairy 
factories, and butter, etc., made on the farm. 


Forestry.—Forestry production is understood to consist of the operations 
in the woods as well as those of sawmills and pulp-mills, the latter being limited 
to the making of first products such as lumber, lath, shingles, pulp and cooper- 
age stock. . 


Fur Production—The item of fur production is limited to wild life pro- 
duction. To obtain a total of the peltries produced in Canada, it would be 
necessary to add to the wild life output the production of pelts on fur farms. 


Mineral Production—Under mineral production all items are included 
that might be allocated to “manufactures”. Considerable overlapping exists 
as between “mineral production” on the one hand and “manufactures” on 
the other. The Bureau presents the detailed statistics of these groups (the 
chief of which are smelters, brick, cement, lime, etc.) in its reports on mineral 
production, since their product is the first to which a commercial value is 
ordinarily assigned. 


* Total Manufactures—The figure given for the heading is a compre- 
hensive one, including the several items listed with the extractive industries 
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above, though also frequently regarded as “manufactures”, viz., dairy factories, 
fish-canning and curing, sawmills, pulp-mills, shipbuilding and certain mineral 
industries. This duplication is eliminated from the grand total as well as 
from ‘manufactures, n.e.s.”, listed in Table 4. 


Manufactures, n.e.s.—The figures given for manufactures, 7.e.s., are exclu- 
sive of the value of the products of all manufacturing processes closely asso- 
ciated with the extractive industries that are frequently included under this 
heading; hence it is obvious that the grand total is equivalent to an amount 
obtained by adding the values for manufactures, n.e.s., and for the other eight 
divisions. 


Total Net Value of Production.—Approximately 65 p.c. of the gainfully 
employed persons in the Dominion produced in 1927 goods having a net value of 
$3 896,280,555. This amount compares with a net production of $3,613,455,948 
in 1926, $3,325,115,594 in 1925, $3,018,182,081 in 1924 and $3,051,456,821 in 1923. 
‘Net?’ production represents the value left in the producers’ hands after the elimina- 
tion of the value of the materials consumed in the productive process, such as seed 
in the case of field crops and food in the case of farm animals. 


Section 1.—The Leading Branches of Production. 


Confining our subsequent analysis to the net production of commodities, ‘“net’’ 
production signifying the value left in the producers’ hands after the elimination of 
the value of the materials consumed in the production process, it is noteworthy 
that in all the nine branches of production except fisheries and forestry increases 
were shown in:1927 over 1926, while the decline in forestry was insignificant. ‘The 
ereatest percentage gain was in construction, the net output in 1927 being $318,- 
000,000, an increase of $67,000,000 or 26 p.c. Manufacturing, however, took first 
place in the matter of absolute increases, the net output of the manufacturing 
industries in 1927 being $1,636,000,000 as against $1,519,000,000 in 1926, an in- 
crease of $117,000,000 or 7-7 p.c. Mineral production was valued at $247,000,000 
as compared with $240,000,000 in 1926, an increase of $7,000,000, or nearly 3 p.c. 
The advance in agricultural production was over $110,000,000 or 8 p.c., the total 
for 1927 being $1,483,000,000. An important increase also took place in electric 
power, where the gain was 17 p.c. A slight decrease was shown in forestry produc- 
tion, while the total for custom and repair industries, estimated for purposes of 
comparison, shows an appreciable increase. 

In view of the greater increase in manufacturing production in 1927, the lead 
of manufactures over agriculture, which was 10 p.c. in 1926, was increased to 10-5 
p.c. in 1927. Agricultural production in 1927 represented 38-1 p.c. of the net out- 
put of all branches, while the value added by the manufacturing processes in 1927 
was 42-0 p.c. of the total net production. As explained below, a number of the 
industries listed under manufactures are also included in the several extractive 
industries with which they are associated. Eliminating this duplication, the output 
of the manufacturing industries not elsewhere included was 33-1 p.c. of the total 
net production. Construction held third place with a percentage of 8-2 p.c. in 1927. 
Forestry was in fourth place, with a percentage of 8-0 p.c., followed by mining, 
with a percentage of 6-3 p.c.; in 1926 mining represented 6-7 p.c. and forestry 
8:7 p.c. The electric power group had. an output of 2-7 p.c. of the total net pro- 
tuction. Repair work, fisheries and trapping followed with percentages in 1927 
of 1-9, 1-3 and 0-4 respectively. 
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The details of gross and net production are given by industries for the years 
from 1923 to 1927 in Table 1. 


1.—Gross and Net Values of Production in Canada, by Industries, 1923-1927. 
GROSS VALUE OF PRODUCTION. 


Divisions of Industry. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 
$ $ $ j $ $ 

A OUTOULGUT OLR, stot qr ahioss tye yao 1,440,394, 690} 1,530,481, 735) 1, 792,828,807) 1,779,175, 253} 1,878,093, 214 
IGECSUL VAR cai te T Siecieielcre sors 426, 696, 350 433, 816, 948 434,745,813 454,773,119 453,694, 831 
igheriGsviee i setecks eee ecw « 54.019, 239 56,014, 651 61,896, 067 73,052,985 63,876,559 
BURR DU aoe earth ciao ei acusaheicheus (ax 16,164,559 14, 785, 634 14,778,173 17,609, 036 17,640, 781 
IMETHIITIOM Me rete aie’ cies tthe: «fa 229,055,748} 230,016,492 253 , 912,742 279, 674, 780 279,873,382 
PF TECELIC ON Cluaenk ides Gales tein 91,141, 296 95,169,768 102,587, 882 115, 467,940 134, 818,567 
Total primary production. ...| 2,257,471, 882] 2,360, 285,228) 2,660, 749,484) 2,719, 753,113} 2,827,997, 334 
Ons GuUChlOnGe ses: fen wetie see ee 324, 745, 698 287 , 687, 809 310, 215, 481 385, 913, 533 488 439 727 
Custom and repair?............ 90,837,351 90, 837,351 96, 280, 000 107,367, 900 116, 082, 000 
amit a@tureseint. cat so eis bie on 2,781, 165,514] 2,695,053,582) 2,948,545,315] 3, 247,803,438] 3,425, 498,540 
Total secondary production....| 3,196, 748,563] 3,073,578, 742) 3,355,040, 796} 3,741,084, 871] 4,030, 020, 267 
Grand Total.............. 4,946, 900,333] 4,930,417,387} 5,412,657,934| 5,810,468,579| 6,180,559, 051 


NET VALUE OF PRODUCTION. 


P.c. of 
net 
Divisions of Industry. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. value of 
produc- 
tion, 1927. 
3 ES $ $ $ p.c. 
INS SM NADIRE” Gah aa cao 1,107,571, 858}1, 140, 895, 500/1,342, 889, 4201, 373, 344, 000|1, 483 , 043, 000 38-1 
MIOPCSUL Vine maiecitas fe ok 318,748,937] 311,265,847) 313,412,842} 312,844,584] 311,915,168 8-0 
Pigheniestane..- aosanee. Uae 42,565,545 44, 534, 235 47,942,131 56, 360, 633 49,497,038 1:3 
PLGA PU Ge seraisre ees at hoor 55.0» 16, 164,559 14,785,634 14,778,173 17, 609, 036 17,640, 781 0-4 
WS BHenTT Ria Sea Cute eae aah 214,079,331} 209,583,406] 226,583,333) 240,437,123) 247.356,695 6:3 
Electric power........... 7,496,893 74,616, 863 79,341,584] 88,933,783} 104,033,297 2-7 
Total primary produc- 

LIOnMeMEA atic peck: 1,761,627, 123/1, 795,681, 485|/2, 024, 947, 483)2, 089,529, 109|2, 213, 485, 974 55-8 
WonstrichiOn. . sh sie evils 212,155,020] 187,114,415) 202,102,890} 251,088,328) 317,944,127 8-2 
Custom and repair?....... 58, 053 , 266 58,053, 266 61,534,000 68, 743 , 000 74,174,000 1-9 
Manufactures®............ 1,311, 025,375]1, 256, 643, 901/1, 360,879, 907|1,519,179, 2465/1, 635, 923, 936 42-04 

Total secondary pro- 
CUebiONE ns Ree ats 1,581,233, 661/1, 501, 811,582/1, 624,516, 797/1, 839, 010, 569/2, 028,042,063 52-14 
Grand Total........ 3,051,456, 821|3, 018, 182, 081/3,325,115,594/3, 613, 455, 948]3,896,280,555| 100-0 


1 The gross value of agricultural production here exceeds that given on page 205 in Chapter VIII of this 
edition of the Year Book, by the amount paid to patrons of dairy factories for milk and cream. 

2 Statistics of custom and repair were not collected after 1922, and to effect comparability, the totals 
for that year were repeated in 1923 and 1924. The totals for 1925 to 1927 were estimated according to the 
percentage change in the data for manufacturing. a 

3 The item ‘‘manufactures’” includes dairy factories, sawmills, pulp-mills, fish-canning and curing, 
shipbuilding, electric power and certain mineral industries, also included under other headings. This dupli- 
cation, amounting in 1323 to a gross of $507,320,112 and a net of $291,403,963, in 1924 to a gross of $503,446,- 
583 and a net of $279,310,986, in 1925 to a gross of $603,132,346 and a net of $324,348,686, in 1926 to a gross 
of $650,369,405 and a net of $315,083,730, and in 1927 to a gross of $677,458,550 and a net of $345,247,482, is elim- 
inated from the grand total. 

4 The proportion of manufactures, freed from all duplication, (as explained in note 3), to the grand total 
of net production was 33-1 p.c., and the proportion of all secondary production was 43-2 p.c. 

5 This figure exceeds by $25,534,207 that given in the Manufactures chapter as the net production 
of manufactures in 1926. 'This difference is due to certain duplications in the central electric station 
industry not having been eliminated when the 1926 figures were first compiled. 


Section 2.—The Provincial Distribution of Production. 


While each of the provinces showed a decline in the net value of production 
in 1921 as compared with 1920, the trend during the period of recovery lasting from 
1921 to 1927 exhibited considerable variation in the different provinces. In Prince 
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Kdward Island, the lowest point was reached in 1922, followed by substantial re- 
covery from 1924 to 1926, with a moderate decline in 1927. The depression in 
Nova Scotia was maintained from 1920 to 1925, production in 1926 and 1927 show- 
ing a marked reversal of the trend in preceding years. The trend in New Brunswick 
showed increases in 1925 and 1926, with a slight recession in 1927. 

In Quebec the decline in 1921 was very severe. During the subsequent period 
the chief features were the substantial gain in 1923, the minor recession of 1924 and 
the marked recovery in 1925, continued in 1926 and 1927. The decline of 1921 was 
also very severe in Ontario, but after that year continuous increases were recorded. 
The increase in 1924 over the preceding year was very slight, but aside from this 
partial interruption, a steady rate of increase was maintained from 1922 to 1927.’ 

The special feature in the case of Manitoba was the marked increase in 1924. 
over 1923. The increase of 1926 was counterbalanced by the decline in 1927. 
While a decline was shown in Saskatchewan in 1921, the total of 1920 was exceeded 
in 1922 and again from 1925 to 1927, when agricultural revenues were very satis- 
factory. High points in the net value of production in Alberta were attained in 
1923 and 1927. In British Columbia, steady increases were shown during the 
recovery from 1922 to 1927, the upward trend being fairly continuous during the 
SIx years. 

The values of gross and net production are given by provinces for the years 
1923 to 1927 in Table 2. It will be seen that in the four years the total net pro- 
duction of the pune increased from $3,051,456, 821 to $3,896,280,555, or by 
$844,823,734 or 27-7 p.c. 


2.—Gross and Net Value of Production in Canada, by Provinces, 1923-1927. 
GROSS VALUE OF PRODUCTION. 


Provinces. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

PRE islancdes eer te eee 22, 629, 692 24,378,343 30,433, 299 31,648,019 29,324,024 
INOVE Scotian esate) Seen 169,069, 112 145, 356, 067 143 322,354 169, 289, 434 190, 663, 835 
New Brunswick............... 128 , 569, 024 127,429,891 141,589, 238 140,899, 963 139, 288 , 463 
Quebecs. aaa ey 1,239, 158,892) 1,207,316,656] 1,318,067,087 1, 427,395,573] 1,515,224, 487 
Ontaniotiie wre) meee rar ane 2, 187,229,479] 2,147,755,210| 2,260, 740,955 2,473 ,574,405}) 2,600, 123,121 
Manitebasg.diccm eaer ace 202,478,428 279,328, 851 290,363, 258 304, 955, 024 299,059, 886 
Saskatchewan wee eae ene ne 336, 458, 857 330, 903 , 240 467, 632, 165 430,481, 912 488,715,415 
A Beritarreee ce oo eee renee 301,105, 188 298, 589,566 356, 165, 710 379, 281, 718 468,991, 168 
British’ Columbia-wev see eee 354, 697, 808 366, 499, 403 400,373,303 447,353,935 443 ,929, 088 
AYAUIS Ok Maer eee ake eee 5, 508, 853 2,860, 160 38,970, 565 5,588,596 5, 239, 564 

Grand Total...........:.| 4,946,900,333 4,930,417,387| 5,412,657,934! 5,810,468,579 6,180,559, 051 


NET VALUE OF PRODUCTION. 


Fare 
ges of 
Provinces. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. aed net 
value in 
1927. 
$ $ $ $ $ p.c. 
Penka: stan clic os cee ree ae 17,286,696] ° 18,138,381 23,110,406 25,944, 890 23,419, 044 0-6 
ING Ga SCOLIA eee one POO) be 96,071, 433 94,826,633} 122,896,283] 132,846,100 3°4 
New Brunswick.......... 82,575,810 78, 298,070 87,097,614 90,004,329 88,714,359 Dean 
Quebeca, Panlaniay oc aeeee: 744,895,912} 729,992,866] 795,993,531] 860,554,498] 918,354,991 23-6 
ODTATION sc RON oe ed 1,211,877, 669}1, 217, 764,312]1, 259, 737, 138]1,372, 596, 603 1,453,508, 408 Disa 
Manttobawe ater. moe 124, 228,542) 190,022,463} 181,977,811] 200,835,198 189, 658, 587 4-G 
Saskatchewan............ 280,023,272} 237,254,471) 360,483,859] 351,744,946 407,406,478 10-4 
Albertini: il-e eh ake 241,241,457} 210,972,370} 257,040,994} 294,101,181! 381,543,218 9-8 
British Columbiaweise 232,279,711) 236,816,575), 260,941,481] 289,189,424] 295,603,020 7-6 
Mulkon Maree epi. ease se 5, 487, 040 2,851,140 3,956, 127 5,588,596 5, 226,350 0-1 
Grand Total........ 3,051,456, 82113, 018, 182, 08113,325, 115,594 13,613,455, 948/3,896, 280,555 100-0 
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Relative Production by Provinces, 1927.—Ontario and Quebec held first 
and second places among the provinces in the net value of production, though the 
percentage of Ontario to the total was not so high as in 1926. The net output in 
the two provinces during 1926 represented 37-3 p.c. and 23-6 p.c. of the total 
respectively, compared with 38-0 p.c. and 23-8 p.c. in 1926. Saskatchewan held 
third place with a percentage of 10-4 in 1927, compared with 9-7 in 1926. Alberta 
occupied fourth place in 1927 with a percentage of 9-8, while British Columbia 
was fifth with a percentage of 7-6 and Manitoba sixth with a percentage of 4-9. 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island were next in importance 
in the order named, with percentages in 1927 of 3-4 and 2-3 and 0-6 respectively. 
The Yukon Territory contributed 0-1 p.c. to the total. 


Section 3.—Leading Branches of Production in each Province. 


Production in Nova Scotia was principally in the agricultural, manufacturing 
and mining industries, which were respectively accountable for 25-4 p.c., 24-4 p.c. 
and 22-7 p.c. of the net output of the province; the contribution of manufactures, 
aside from processes carried on in connection with the extractive industries, was 
17-2 p.c. Agriculture took first place as a producer of new wealth in New Bruns- 
‘wick, the proportion being 32-7 p.c., while forestry furnished an output of 29-5 p.c. 
Manufacturing occupied third place with an output of 21 p.c., followed by construc- 
tion with 5-7 p.c. and fisheries with 5-0 p.c. Agriculture, including fur farming, 
contributed 83-6 p.c. of the net output of Prince Edward Island. A decline in the net 
output of agriculture, manufactures and fisheries in the Maritime Provinces was 
counterbalanced by increasesin construction, mining and other lines. The net result 
was that the value of production in the Maritime Provinces was 2-5 p.c. greater in 
1927 than in the preceding year, Nova Scotia showing an increase of about 8 p.c. 
The product derived from manufactures in Quebec was greater than that from 
any other industry. Manufactures, aside from the output of establishments as- 
sociated with the extractive industries, contributed 44-9 p.c., while the net output 
of the entire manufacturing division, referred to the same base, was 56-2 p.c.; 
forestry with 11-2 p.c. and construction with 10-9 p.c. occupied third and fourth 
places. With the exception of fisheries and construction, increases were shown in 
each of the branches of production in 1927 as compared with 1926. The increases 
over 1926 in manufactures and in the generation of electrical energy reached 11-6 
p.c. and 30-4 p.c. respectively. 
The net production from the manufactures of Ontario, when stripped of all 
duplication, was $694,600,000 or 47-8 p.c. of the total, compared with $378,800,000 
or 26-1 p.c. from agriculture. Construction held third place with 8-5 p.c. of the 
total, and mining followed with 6-2 p.c. The forestry output was 5-5 p.c. of the 
net production of the province. Increases in 1927 compared with 1926 were general 
in all the main divisions of production except forestry. The net output of manu- 
factures increased by $48,200,000, and agriculture showed a gain of $700,000. Except 
in forestry and fisheries, Ontario led the other provinces and divisions in the pro- 
ductiveness of the main branches of industry. The province yielded precedence 
in forestry operations to Quebec alone, while British Columbia, Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick obtained a greater income from the fisheries. About 50 p.c. of 
the net manufacturing output of the country was contributed by Ontario, and 
25-5 p.c. of the agricultural income was derived from the same source. 
About 89-5 p.c. of the output of Saskatchewan was obtained from farming, 
which also largely predominated as a producer of new wealth in Manitoba and 
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Alberta, the proportions being 51-9 p.c. and 78-2 p.c. respectively. Mineral pro- 
duction, chiefly coal-mining, held second place in Alberta, with an output of 7-7 p.c. 
of the provincial total. Manufacturing was second in importance with Manitoba, 
representing 27-3 p.c. of the provincial total. Larger grain yields accounted for 
the increase in the net production of Saskatchewan and Alberta, while agricultural 
income showed a decline in Manitoba. Despite the decline in Manitoba, the net 
value of production in the three Prairie Provinces showed an increase over 1926 
of $31,900,000 or 3-8 p.c. , 

The net production from manufacturing in Breieh Columbia during 1927 was 
about $120,700,000, but more than half of this amount was derived from manufac- 
turing processes closely associated with the primary industries, especially logging 
and fishing. The remainder, $50,000,000, was 16-9 p.c. of the net output of the 
province. Aside from manufacturing, forestry constituted the chief source of new 
wealth—about 26 p.c. of the total output of the province was contributed by the 
forest. Mining and farming followed in order, with percentages of 20-6 and 13-5, 
respectively. The general increase in the net output of production in the province 
during 1927 indicated that the improvement in business conditions was well distri- 
buted throughout the main branches of industry. (See Tables 3 and 4 for details.) 


3.—Gross and Net Values of Production in Canada, by Industries and Provinces, 1927. 
Notrse.—For Dominion totals, see Tables 1 and 2. 


GROSS PRODUCTION. 


Prince 


Industries. Edward |Nova Scotia. se cist Quebec. Ontario. 
Island. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

AMoriGul tunel genera sect ae vae 23 357, 246 41,384,818 34,923,473 308, 649, 280 556, 284, 933 

Pe OY Ton SIAN seat 6 865, 142 13,414,496 38,027,085 156, 224, 261 116,488, 992 

ISNeries ment eck eer nen T9533 14, 680, 792 5,276,161 3, 128,887 3,670,229 

rap pinoe eras circ ek clea oats 4,454 207 , 326 234 , 832 2,924,315 3,800,004 

fUdUU Aa oes ne ener Wicncne dears ORSON - 30,111, 221 2,148,535 33,929,603 99,747,656 

Bilectrie power. em «acc teee «oe 172,692 3,024,754 1,929,628 41,778,415 63,197,412 

Construction a). ee 559, 000 29,114,715 7,824,900 154,300,122 191,026,814 

@ustomand repair: seuonece ee 283 , 000 3,901,000 2,440,000 22,131,000 53,445,000 

Manuiacturestie.s4asemeciee tee 4,493 , 628 74,458,297 73) 666, 665 990,582,995 |1,758,004,575 

Grand Total.......... 29,324,024 | 190,668,835 | 139,288,463 |1,515, 224,487 |2,600, 128, 121 

: : Saskat- British 
Industries. Manitoba ne Alberta Colnisoin Yukon 
$ $ $ $ $ 

AVOTACULEUTE Ase ewsttacrete ene Reto 122,513, 987 407 , 923 ,335 331,218,195 51,837,947 - 

TORCSUnY sonnei Oe ee hes 7,210,095 3,051,520 6,336,095 112,077,195 ~ 

Migheries see metre okt ork 2,039,738 503, 609 712,469 31,901,271 12,090 
GRAD DIN awe eee ee ee Lak liee 8 1,558,339 1,609,782 2,178,583 1,779,229 3,348, 9172 

Miva een opr crcioae cassie ce 2,888, 912 140, 220 29.309, 223 78,493, 963 1,789,044 

HleCtric’ POWeLL teats one 6,057,796 3,389,538 3,981,504 11,192,315 94,513 

Construction een eee kes 24,043,776 22,127,100 17,909,700 41,533,600 - 

Custom and repair............- 9,006,000 7,254,000 7,642,000 9,980,000 - 

Manufacturesi: sepia 142, 089, 678 52,180,681 84, 987,317 246,034, 704 - 

Grand Total.......... 299,059,886 | 488,715,415 | 468,991,168 | 443,929,088 5,239,564 


1 The totals for manufactures involve duplicated amounts which were deducted in computing the grand 
total for each province. The duplication arises from including in two places a number of industries which 
may be regarded as extractive or as manufacturing processes. Shipbuilding has been included under con- 
struction as well as under manufacturing. The following statement gives the amount of the duplication 
by provinces:—Prince Edward Island, $2,362,451; Nova Scotia, $19,633,584; New Brunswick, $26,182,766; 
Quebec, $198,424,391; Ontario, $245,542,494; Manitoba, $18,348,485; Saskatchewan, $10,779,375; Alberta 
$15,283,918; British Columbia, $140,901,136. 

2 Includes the trapping industry of the Northwest Territories. 
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3.—Gross and Net Values of Production in Canada, by Industries and Provinces, 
1927—concluded. 


NET PRODUCTION. 


; Prince j Now ; 
Industries. Edward Nova Scotia. Bedhawicl: Quebec. Ontario. 
Island. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

ATA CULUUT Osan aetacra kt cites o.ein avs 19, 486, 000 33,733, 000 29,032,000 | 220,902,000 | 378,825,000 
HIGTeSEr V deen anehe sce ems ceeds 783 , 405 11,018,818 26,135,977 102,535,330 80,173,135 
iSVGH a rc Oe a Ee oe eae 1, 367, 807 10,783,631 4,406, 673 2,736, 450 3,670, 229 
TEA TSTSSh Ce Esp Scaalen ete ae ae ae ha 4,454 207,326 234, 832 2,924,315 3, 800, 004 
IN WERE Cae 3 pe ree ey eae Re a - 30,111,221 2,148,535 28,870, 403 89, 982, 962 
IBAGCETIC DOWOT cic cccc-suerasleks 6 -< « 172,197 2,463, 923 1,503,019 33, 761, 967 44,173,983 
CE OHSLTUC UIONs casters eet «5 ote sc 363, 100 19,131,056 5,092,000 100,404,431 124,180,554 
Wustom and. TSEPAal ss cca. cvtne 181,000 2,493 , 000 1,559,000 14,141,000 34, 150,000 
MB nULACTUEES ING nsec © As cite oss 1, 638, 190 32,398,977 29,886,083 | 516,221,599 818, 132,010 

Grand Total.......... 23,419,044 | 182,846,100 88,714,359 | 918,354,991 |1,453,508, 408 

: : Saskat- British 
Industries. Manitoba. howell: Alberta. Slun Gig Yukon. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

BA OT CULLUTO astra ksiatese: secs s oi0/e 98,332,000 | 364,722,000 | 298,152,000 39,759,000 - 
LOTOSEI Vee seers ee ier deen s 6,351,156 2,750,116 5,301, 902 76, 865,324 - 
ish eries meme an wens « cccaueele 2,039,738 503, 609 712,469 23, 264,342 12,090 
MBraynine rece aes: crise 1,558,339 1,609,782 2,178, 583 1,779, 229 3,348, 9172 
IN DUG eterno ened a Reyer  erraren Eman 2,888,912 1e4i5o, 225 29,309, 223 60,801,170 1,789,044 
eCtriC DOWEL acauses hands sa 5,409, 242 3,371, 814 3,580, 203 9,596,949 81, 299 
SOnstrucuiOne ths mics; ee sis = 15, 609, 422 14,390,000 11, 604,000 27,169,564 - 
CustOnr ANGITEPAIT,<.5 cess wie oo 5,755,000 4,635,000 4,883,000 6,377,000 ~ 
NMamiIfACuUTes! eindacecie n+ ns» 62,579,912 20,015, 654 34,376, 296 120,676,215 - 

Grand Total.......... 189,658,587 | 407,406,478 | 381,543,218 | 295,603,020 5,226,350 


1 The totals for manufactures involve duplicated amounts which were deducted in computing the grand 


total for each province. 
may be regarded as extractive or as manufacturing processes. 
struction as well as under manufacturing. 


The duplication arises from including in two places a number of industries which 


Shipbuilding has been included under con- 


The following statement gives the amount of the duplication by 


provinces:—Prince Edward Island, $677,109; Nova Scotia, $9,494,852; New Brunswick, $11,283,760; Quebec, 
$104,142,504; Ontario, $123,579,469; Manitoba, $10,864,134; Saskatchewan, $6,046,722; Alberta, $8,554,458; 


British Columbia, 


$70,604,474. 


2 Includes the trapping industry of the Northwest Territories. 


4.—Percentage of the Value of the Net Production in each Industry to the Total 
Net Output of each Province, 1927. 


Prince 
Industries. Edward Roh eee se Quebec. Ontario. 

Island. 
p.c p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
yee TLC GUL ene Se etsye Siam te cue si mer ens socieiehes 83-6 25-4 32-7 24-1 26-1 
BGT OSUNY Op ic ste satel 2 Phat We ea tn Ss A kde 3°3 8-3 29-5 11-2 5-5 
SOT ACS MMe Neer, ee eis sort easisicteia oy 3.200) 5-9 8-1 5-0 0-3 0-3 
MTAppIng. 2... 6... SAE eS AD Paes 0-0 0-2 0-3 0:3 0-3 
LTTE: yn 0-0 22-7 2-4 3-1 6-2 
Rate TA CEDOWEL te ere vetigre ie oho isS «ole aes mare 0-7 1-8 1-7 3-7 3-0 
BE ORE ETUC IOUS thorny oni oirye.s oe tm atuardhes 1-6 14-4 Dral, 10-9 8-5 
SOMSLOMO ANCIEDAITs Seces es. o cs cds cewe® 0:8 1-9 ite 1:5 2-3 
MINE CHUNCR y DINOSS stare cc's sos ov va bola eae 4-1 17-2 21-0 44.9 47-8 
Grand Totalen eo. eckeee eee: 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 

Total Manufactures (percentage to grand 

total of net’production).............. 7-0 24-4 Soil | 56-2 56:3 
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4.—Percentage of the Value of the Net Production in each Industry to the Total Net 
Output of each Province, 1927—concluded. 


Industries. Manitoba. iaene Alberta. Peat Yukon. | Canada. 
p.c. Dec: p.c. p.c pice p.c 

A‘pTICUIUTOs, Su'ak cca ees oie ee kine OP tenen 51-9 89-5 78-2 13-5 = 38-1 
HOLGSUL YA cent e cs iet ce een ee tere, 3:3 0:7 1-4 26-0 - ae Ss) 
IBS MOLES Aen ee a ays sities veins reese eee ve aster 1-1 0-1 0-2 7-9 0-2 1-3 
(Bigs) Ou aN a eneeriaabopoutone oiotc oor 0-8 0-4 0-6 0-6 64-04 0-4 
ETAT. bins: o> ati ean onus hea lease 1-5 0-4 7:7 20-6 34-2 6-3 
PHS CHIC DOW Esc. ence hie ohh ei acre ee 2-9 ' 0-8 0-9 Bic) 1:6 9-7 
Gonstriction bee ate hace erie sti 8-2 3-6 3-0 9-2 8.2 
@ustoin and repairer ce. scan ater 3-0 Skea 1-3 ed S 1-9 
Manniactures \nie Ss aut ci etm eect iste’ 27-3 3:4 6-7 16-9 be sical 
Grand "Total. te o2. sees ee: 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-9 100-0 

Total Manufactures (percentage to grand 
total of net production) .............. 33°0 4-9 9-0 40-8 - 42-0 


1 Includes the trapping industry of the Northwest Territories. 
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CHAPTER VIII.—AGRICULTURE. 


Agriculture, including stock raising and horticulture, is the chief single in- 
dustry of the Canadian people, employing, in 1921, 32-8 p.c. of the total gainfully 
occupied population and 38-16 p.c. or nearly two-fifths of the gainfully occupied 
males. In addition, it provides the raw material for many Canadian manufactures, 
and its products in raw or manufactured form constitute a very large percentage 
of Canadian exports. For a statement on the occupied and the available agricul- 
tural lands in Canada, see p. 35 of this volume. 

This chapter of the present volume begins with a statement of current govern- 
mental activities in connection with agriculture, including those of the Dominion 
and Provincial Experimental Stations. Then come statistics of agriculture, includ- 
ing agricultural revenue and wealth, field crops, farm live stock and poultry, fur 
farming, dairying, fruit, special crops, farm labour and wages, prices and miscel- 
laneous. Since Canadian exports of agricultural commodities are sold in the 
world market, the chapter closes with a review of the world’s statistics of agri- 
culture, compiled from the publications of the International Institute of Agriculture. 

The Canada Year Book, 1924, contained on pages 186 to 191 an article on the 
“Development of Agriculture in Canada”, by Dr. J. H. Grisdale, Deputy Minister, 
Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. To this the interested reader is referred. 


Section 1.—The Government in Relation to Agriculture. 


It is provided in section 95 of the British North America Act that “in each 
province the Legislature may make laws in relation to agriculture in the province’’; 
it is also “declared that the Parliament of Canada may from time to time make 
laws in relation to agriculture in all or any of the provinces; and any law of the 
Legislature of a province relative to agriculture . . . . shall have effect in and 
for the province as long and as far only as it is not repugnant to any Act of the 
Parliament of Canada’. 

As a result of this provision, there exist at the present time Departments of 
Agriculture with Ministers of Agriculture at their heads, both in the Dominion and 
in each of the nine provinces, though in most provinces the portfolio of Agriculture 
is combined with one or more other portfolios in the hands of a single Minister. A 
short sketch of the functions of the various Departments is appended. 


Subsection 1.—The Dominion Department of Agriculture. 


The Dominion Department of Agriculture was constituted in 1868 under 
authority of 31 Vict., c. 538, with numerous functions that were by no means purely 
agricultural, including (1) agriculture; (2) immigration and emigration; (3) public 
health and quarantine; (4) the marine and immigrant hospital at Quebec; (5) arts 
and manufactures; (6) the census, statistics and the registration of statistics; (7) 
patents of invention; (8) copyright; (9) industrial designs and trade marks. ° 

In the course of time the purely agricultural work of the Department came to 
demand greater attention; the non-agricultural functions were one by one entrusted 


to other Departments of the Government, while specialization became the order of 


the day within the Department itself. At the present time it includes the following 

branches:—(1) Experimental Farms; (2) Dairy and Cold Storage; (3) Health of 

Animals; (4) Live Stock; (5) Seed; (6) Entomological; (7) Fruit; (8) Publications. 
191 . 
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For the Acts of Parliament administered by the Dominion Department of 
Agriculture, see in the index ‘‘Acts of Parliament administered by Dominion Govern- 
ment Departments”. For the publications of the Department, covering a wide 
field of information, see in the index the entry “Publications of Dominion Depart- 
ments”. | 
Subsection 2.—Provincial Departments of Agriculture. 


Prince Edward Island.—The Department is under the Minister of Agriculture, 
who supervises agricultural instruction, the cheese and butter factories, and the 
women’s institutes of the province. 

Nova Scotia.—Agriculture in the province. of Nova Scotia is administered as - 
a branch of the Department of Natural Resources. The administration of the 
Agricultural Branch is divided into twenty main divisions:—(1) administration, 
(2) agricultural college, (3) demonstration farm, (4) demonstration poultry plant, 
(5) poultry, (6) government creameries, (7) government cheese factory, (8) dairying, 
(9) horticulture, (10) apiculture, (11) live stock, (12) entomology, (13) botany, 
(14) soils and fertilizers, (15) agricultural associations and societies, (16) exhibitions, 
(17) extension service, (18) women’s institutes, (19) field crops, (20) marketing. 
During the past year the Information Branch of the Department of Natural Re- 
sources has been broadcasting over CHNS (the radio station of the Halifax Herald) 
a series of radio talks on timely agricultural subjects by experts in the various 
lines of technical agriculture. 

New Brunswick.—The branches of the Department of Agriculture of New 
Brunswick are as follows:—(1) industry, immigration and farm settlement, (2) 
elementary agricultural education, (8) agricultural societies and live stock, (4) 
dairying, (5) horticulture, (6) soils and crops, (7) poultry, (8) bee-keeping, (9) 
women’s institutes, (10) agricultural representatives. 

Quebec.—The Quebec Department of Agriculture has been reorganized during 
the course of the year and now comprises a certain number of branches and sections 
as follows:—Agricultural Economics Branch, including the following sections:— 
publicity; co-operation, markets and statistics; demonstration farms; agricultural 
surveys; field husbandry; drainage, home economics, bee-keeping and sugarmaking; 
agricultural societies. Live Stock Branch, including the following sections:—dairy; 
veterinary; swine; sheep; horses; poultry; farm buildings. Horticulture Branch, 
including the following sections:—fruit growing; truck crops; vegetable canning; 
flower growing; phytopathology; entomology; botany. Agricultural Represent- 
atives Branch:—70 agricultural representatives’ offices are now established in rural 
counties of Quebec. The above organizations are all under one General Director of 
Branches. . 

There are other activities which are not included in the above organization, 
such as:—agricultural education; agricultural merit competition; provincial dairy 
school. 


Ontario.—The Ontario Department of Agriculture includes the following 
branches:—agricultural and horticultural societies, live stock, institutes, dairy, 
fruit, crops, co-operation and markets, statistics and publications, agricultural 
representatives, colonization and immigration. The Department conducts the 
Ontario Agricultural College, the Ontario Veterinary College and the experimental 
farm at Guelph, the Agricultural School at Kemptville, the Ridgetown experimental 
farm, the horticultural experimental station at Vineland and the demonstration 


farm at New Liskeard. 
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Manitoba.—The Manitoba Department of Agriculture includes an agricultural 
extension service, a dairy branch, a publications and statistics branch, a live stock 
branch, a game branch, a co-operative marketing branch, and a weeds branch. 
It also conducts the Manitoba branch of the Employment Service of Canada. 

Saskatchewan.—The work of the Department of Agriculture is chiefly adminis- 
trative. It includes the following principal branches:—live stock, field crops, dairy, 
bureau of statistics, co-operative organization and markets. ‘The live stock branch 
provides the organization for examining and licensing stallions, purchasing and 
selling cattle, sheep and hogs to farmers on credit terms, registering brands for 
live stock and selling cultures for the prevention of black leg and other diseases of 
live stock. Purebred sire areas are being created under statutory authority in order 
to eliminate undesirable sires and improve the quality of live stock. The field 
crops branch aids in promoting better crops and providing control measures for 
suppressing insect and weed pests. The exhibition work of the Department is also 
supervised by the branch. The dairy branch directs the grading of cream at all the 
creameries, promotes herd improvement through cow-testing and administers the 
provisions of the Dairy Products Act with respect to licensing creamery operators, 
cream testers, and the bonding of creameries. The bureau of statistics, in co-opera- 
tion with the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, maintains a crop-reporting service 
and gathers data annually respecting the crops and live stock of the province. The 
co-operative organization and markets branch grants charters to co-operative 
associations under the Agricultural Co-operative Associations Act, promotes co- 
operative stock shipping and poultry marketing and maintains an exchange service 
by a weekly news letter through which buyer and seller are brought together. An 
apiary division has been organized to assist bee-keeping which is making a substantial 
development. Agricultural societies are organized by the Department and grants 
are paid through the Department, while direction of the activities of societies is 
centred in the College of Agriculture of the University of Saskatchewan. 

Alberta—The Alberta Department conducts the following main services:— 
agricultural schools and demonstration farms, seeds and weeds, dairy, live stock, 
veterinary, poultry, fairs and institutes, branding, game regulation, women’s home 
bureau service, provincial publicity bureau, crop reports and statistics, marketing 
services, district agriculturists and moving picture bureau, also a branch looking 
after the fur farm leases of the i Activities in the way of supervising 
apiaries are being extended at: aoney is being expended each 
summer in connettio able attention is also being 
given towards, machinery. 

British Cokimb ‘Agriculture are:—horti- 
culture, field crop, liv fumigation of imported fruits 
and nursery stock, etc., entom ology, markets, apiary inspection, 
statistics and publications. | | 

For the publications of the Provincial Departments of Agriculture, see in the 
index the entry ‘‘Publications of Provincial Governments”. 
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Subsection 3.—Dominion and Provincial Agricultural Experimental 
Stations. 


Amongst the most important contributions of Canadian Governments to the 
development of agriculture throughout the country, is the maintenance of agri- 
cultural experimental stations, where research work in both plant and animal breed- 
ing and adaptation to climatic conditions is carried on. Already this work has 
had a profound effect in the improvement of Canadian agriculture. The intro- 
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duction during recent years of Marquis wheat is an outstanding example, and it is 
of interest to note that other newer wheats, particularly Garnet, also originated by 
the Experimental Farms, may in the near future replace the Marquis in large areas. 
Among the earlier experiments undertaken, the results of which have passed per- 
manently into good Canadian farm practice, may be mentioned those relating to 
early seeding, summer fallowing, the use of farmyard manure, the fertilizing value 
of clover crops and the introduction of suitable grasses and clovers. Both the 
common red clover and alfalfa now enter into rotations as the result of experiments 
and efforts to obtain hardy strains and to discover means of resistance to winter- 
killing. Further experiments with earlier-ripening and drought-resisting cereals 
are now being carried on, each new discovery increasing the cultivable area of 
Canada. Other researches relate to the production of frost-resisting fruit trees 
for the Prairie Provinces. This research work has already had a profoundly ame- 
liorating effect upon Canadian agriculture. Statements regarding the work now 
under way at the Dominion Experimental Farms and Stations and at Provincial 
Agricultural Colleges and Experimental Stations are appended. 


(A) Dominion Experimental Farms and Stations. 


Inaugurated in 1886 by Act of Parliament (49 Vict., c. 23), the Dominion 
Experimental Farms system was at first made up of the Central Farm at Ottawa 
and four Branch Farms:—one at Nappan, Nova Scotia, for the Maritime Provinces ; 
one at Brandon for Manitoba; one at Indian Head for the Northwest Territories; 
and one at Agassiz for British Columbia. 

The opening up and rapid settlement of the Dominion have led to a correspond- 
ing increase in the number of Experimental Farms and Stations.! These, with an 
Experimental Fox Ranch, now total 27, with a total acreage of 14,567 -7, aS com- 
pared with the original five farms, with a total acreage of 3,472, established in 
1886. The following table shows the present number of Farms and Stations, with 
the acreage of each and the date of establishment. 

DOMINION EXPERIMENTAL FARMS AND STATIONS, 1929. 


Date 7, 


Farm or Station. Province. Acreage. jestablished. 


Central Farm, Ottawa...........ceeecccececcce. DERN el ae gaa fe . 1886 
Kapuskasing Station.................... aS 1910 
Bemrrow Station.<.. 0... 0....... 220: ss . 1909 
Charlottetown Station........... pe . 1909 
Summerside Fox Ranch.......... 5 1925 
appan Paris Jas: nh, 1886 
Kentville Station.............. 1912 
Fredericton Station............ 1912 
Ste. Anne de la Pocatiére Station... 1911 
Cap Rouge Station..................... : 1911 
Mennoxville’ Station: ;......).e.c00050 05... TE pan payee i 1914 
ee Pa tech gary. he TS, RUD MNO Gehag Cll ee 1912 
(TES TET Sie aac an ms Yan i OR Re uebeer unas. se) 1916 
MORAN arth i ee ee. Ouebed. en 1928 
Be MR dipshit er verwyods nase hy a ielaoent dat. ool 4. el Manitobar cic wn 1886 
NN oh rss Whip ssid, os cose nck 4, Manitobass A csecu: 614 1915 
Bee EOP REO i ese hs a ae EE Saskatchewan....... 1,320 1886 
TENET 7 BE Bern Wee anne | Oe ee ane Saskatchewan....... 650 1908 
Eh sce a al epee a die Sls Asa de i Saskatchewan....... 520 1910 
Be ercenb citation. deans. Hs. seems. eek wu Saskatchewan....... 800 1920 
DENS DOD oy owes ke See ode See, Albertay tau ates ' 396 1907 
Meeetaigo Station 06g... ltd ie Aletta fe. hci te 500 1906 
Memmnere Btatlon 6.8 00 os. oc selec ccc cece ee British Columbia... 49-6 1912 
SSIES ee ica A British Columbia... 425 1923 
Merion Gistion ach... koe ee ee, British Columbia... 545 1914 
ae Sees Leib ry)! buh 0G). tk, Bastish Columbia. 1,400 1886 
Sidney Station, Vancouver Island.................000 171) British Columbia... 130 +! 1912 


1 The five original farms established in 1886 are known as ‘‘Experimental-Farms’’; those added since 
are styled ‘‘Experimental Stations’. No distinction in the work is implied by these titles. 
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In addition there are nine sub-stations, viz..—Wainwright, Fort Vermilion and 
Beaverlodge, Alberta; Forts Smith, Resolution, Providence and Good Hope, 
Northwest Territories; Horse Farm, St. Joachim, (operated from Cap Rouge), and 
Betsiamites, Quebec. There is also the Dominion Range Experiment Station at 
Manyberries, Alberta. Experimental work under the Division of Illustration 
Stations is conducted on 12 farms in Prince Edward Island, 16 in Nova Scotia, 
19 in New Brunswick, 65 in Quebec, 16 in Ontario, 13 in Manitoba, 31 in Saskatche- 
wan, 17 in Alberta and 16 in British Columbia. Small experimental plots are also 
being operated at several points along the line of the Hudson Bay railway. 


Organization of the System of Experimental Farms.—The Central Farm at 
Ottawa, as its name implies, is the centre or headquarters of the system. Thereat 
are situated the Director, having control and general supervision of the whole, and 
the chief technical officers, each having charge of his special line of work, both at 
the Central and Branch Farms. At Ottawa, the policy to be pursued throughout 
the system is settled by agreement after discussion by the Director, the technical 
officers and the superintendents on whose branch farms the work is to be conducted. 
The technical staff at Ottawa supervises the actual experimental work at the Central 
Farm. At the branches, the superintendents are in charge of the carrying out of 
the various lines of general experiment, and also conduct experiments of local 
importance. 


The Divisions at Ottawa, which represent the different lines of work carried on 
throughout the system, and have each a technical officer in charge, are as follows:— 
(1) Animal Husbandry; (2) Bacteriology; (3) Bees; (4) Botany; (5) Cereals; 
(6) Chemistry; (7) Extension and Publicity; (8) Economic Fibre Production; (9) 
Field Husbandry; (10) Forage Plants; (11) Horticulture; (12) Illustration Stations; 
(13) Poultry and (14) Tobacco. Briefly the main lines of the work of these Divisions 
are as follows:— 


Animal Husbandry—This Division engages in work with beef cattle, dairy 
cattle and dairying, horses, sheep and swine, and undertakes experiments in the 
breeding, feeding, housing and management of each of these classes of live stock. 
Under this Division also is operated the work in breeding cattle and hybrid buffalo 
at Wainwright, Alberta. 


Bacteriology —The work of this Division is of two types, routine and research. 
The former includes the bacteriological analysis of water, milk, foods and feeding 
stuffs, soils and soil condiments, and the manufacture and furnishing of nitro- 
cultures for legume growing. The main work is of an investigational nature, in 
which close co-operation with the other Divisions is maintained in research work 
having a bacteriological bearing. 


Botany.—The work of this Division falls into two classes, economic botany and 
plant pathology. The former includes the study of medicinal, poisonous and 
economic plants. Different varieties and strains of fibre plants are also studied and 
special attention is given to the life history and control of weeds. The Division 
also has charge of the arboretum at the Central Farm. In plant pathology, in 
addition to the pathological laboratory at Ottawa, there are laboratories at Char- 
lottetown, P.E.I.; Kentville, N.S.; Fredericton, N.B.; Ste. Anne de la Pocatiére, 
Que.; St. Catharines, Ont.; Summerland and Saanichton, B.C. In addition, three 
large laboratories for the study of rusts and other grain diseases are maintained at 
Edmonton, Alta., Saskatoon, Sask., and Winnipeg, Man. Investigations are being 
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conducted into diseases affecting forest trees, fruit trees, cereals, small fruits, potatoes, 
vegetables and tobaccos. 


Cereals.—In the Cereal Division, the work comprises the production, by cross- 
breeding and selection, of new varieties of grains and the testing of these as to their 
suitability for various parts of Canada. All approved varieties are made available 
for propagation by farmers. Among the more important varieties produced in 
this Division and now widely grown in Canada are Marquis and Huron wheat, 
Banner Ottawa 49 oats, and Arthur peas. Two interesting varieties originated 
by this Division are the Garnet and Reward wheats, now being tested by farmers; 
they ripen not quite as early as Prelude but yield better. The Division also carries 
on extensive milling and baking tests. The expansion of breeding work especially 
for disease resistance, and the creation of an extensive plan of co-operative experi- 
ments with farmers, are two developments of recent years. 


Chemistry—The work of the Division of Chemistry comprises the analysis of 
fodders and feeding stuffs, fertilizers, soils, well waters, insecticides, fungicides, etc. 
It also assists other Divisions in chemical problems and does a large amount of 
investigational and analytical work for other Branches and Departments. Field 
tests with various kinds and quantities of fertilizers are carried on by this Division 
at a number of the branch farms and stations. 


Extension and Publicity —This Division acts as a connecting link between the 
Experimental Farms and the farmer, by making the work of the farms as widely 
known as possible. Two chief means used are exhibits at as many fairs as possible 
each year and extension of the departmental mailing lists. 


Economic Fibre Plants—The Division studies the areas in Canada suitable for 
fibre production, the best varieties and strains of seed of fibre plants (flax and 
hemp), cultural methods, harvesting, retting and scutching processes, etc. Chiefly 
for demonstrational purposes, the Division is conducting extensive co-operative 
trials at Forest, Ont., Ste. Anne de la Pocatiére, Que., Kentville and Lunenburg, 
No 


Field Husbandry.—This Division applies, under field conditions, the results 
obtained by other Divisions directly engaged in scientific research. Some of the 
main lines of work under way are tests of fertilizers, moisture requirements of various 
crops, methods of drainage, rotations and cultural methods. Data of cost of pro- 
duction of field crops are gathered in connection with this work. Range land 
investigations are also under way. 


Forage Plants—The Division has for its work the originating and variety 
testing of grasses, leguminous forage plants, field roots and Indian corn; plant 
breeding with these; the collection of genera and species likely to be of value as 
forage plants; the study of the possibilities and methods of growing root seed, 
including sugar beets, in Canada, and the distribution for trial of seed of varieties 
newly obtained and not available commercially. 


Horticulture —The work of the Division of Horticulture. falls under four main 
heads :—vegetable gardening, orcharding and small fruits, ornamental gardening and 
plant breeding. In the three first named, the testing of varieties is a main feature, 
with a view to ascertaining the hardiest, earliest, best-yielding and most disease- 
resistant sorts. In plant breeding, the aim is the improvement of existing sorts by 
cross-breeding. Greenhouse work is also given special attention at Ottawa. Can- 
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ning experiments and demonstrations are carried on. Much co-operative work 
with farmers in orchard experiments, blueberry culture, etc., is under way. 


Illustration Stations.—This Division forms another connecting link between the 
Experimental Farms and the farmer. The stations are now 205 in number. Each 
is located on the farm of a representative farmer, who does the work according to 
directions framed to illustrate the best rotations, the best varieties of crops and 
the best cultural methods, as determined by the work of years on the Experimental 
Farms. 


Poultry—The scope of the work of the Poultry Division has been greatly 
extended during the last few years. It now covers the following main lines of 
investigation:—artificial and natural incubation, poultry breeding, systems of 
breeding and rearing, production of heavy-laying strains, feeding for eggs and table, 
and housing of poultry. Poultry survey work, 7.e., the endeavour to get groups of 
farmers in various localities to keep accurate records of their poultry costs and 
returns, is already showing results in the better housing, breeding and care of the 
farm flock. Egg-laying contests and registration work are carried on. Investi- 
gations in poultry diseases are extensively conducted in co-operation with the Health 
of Animals Branch. 


Tobacco. —The Tobacco Division deals with the breeding, variety tests and 
cultural methods, the warehousing and marketing of tobacco. A complete analysis 
of the soils of the tobacco-producing regions of Canada is being made. During 
the growing season, inspectors examine the tobacco fields of as many growers as 
possible, with a view to suggesting the best cultural methods and means of com- 
bating diseases and insect pests. Co-operative trials amongst farmers are exten- 
sively conducted. 


In addition to the work done by the Divisions of Extension and Publicity and 
Illustration Stations, the results of the work of the Experimental Farms are made 
available to the farmer:—(1) by correspondence; (2) by publications; (3) by 
“Seasonable Hints”, a 16 page pamphlet, brought out every four months, with a 
circulation of about 480,000 and now in its fourteenth year; and (4) by articles in 
the press. The farm officers devote considerable time each year to lecturing, 
demonstrating, judging at fairs and assisting at short courses in agriculture. Excur- 
sions to the various farms are also a valuable means of bringing the work to the 
attention of the farmer. . 


(B) Provincial Agricultural Colleges and Experimental Stations. 


Nova Scotia. 


College of Agriculture, Truro.—The College of Agriculture is situated at 
Truro, and consists of seven buildings used for instructional and investigational 
purposes, a general live stock farm of 390 acres with farm buildings, a poultry farm 
of about 5 acres and a horticultural farm of about 30 acres. 

The college is primarily a teaching institution, with three main courses:—(1) 
the degree course of two terms, running from Nov. 1 to Apr. 30; (2) the farm course 
of two terms, running from Jan. 1 to Apr. 1; (8) the home economics course of 3 
weeks’ duration, conducted in January and repeated in March. The degree course 
is practically identical with the first two years’ course at such degree-giving colleges 
as Guelph and Macdonald. Students completing the two years at Truro are ad- 
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mitted without examination to the third year at these degree-giving colleges and 
complete their degree course in four years. The qualifications for entrance to this 
course are farm experience and an education equivalent to university matriculation. 
The farm course is of shorter duration, planned to meet the needs of the average 
farm boy who cannot be spared from the farm for a long period, and also adapted to 
those of more advanced education who wish to take advantage of a practical course. 
These two courses were attended by 101 pupils in the session of 1928-29. The home 
economics course is open to all Nova Scotian women and girls over 16 years of age, 
and was taken by 18 students in 1929. 

On the farm proper is kept an excellent selection of the various classes of live 
stock. A certain amount of investigational work is conducted, more particularly ' 
with fertilizers, lime, permanent pasture crops, silage crops, hay, grain and roots. 
There are fully equipped chemical and entomological departments, which are carry- 
ing out scientific investigations relating to various phases of agriculture in Nova 
Scotia. 

The work of the college is summarized in the annual report of the Department 
of Natural Resources for Nova Scotia, and a college prospectus is also issued 
annually. These publications may be obtained on application to the Principal 
of the College of Agriculture, Truro. 


Quebec. 


Macdonald College, Ste. Anne de Bellevue.—The college is situated about 
20 miles west of Montreal and is incorporated with McGill University. The college 
property comprises 786 acres, divided as follows:—main farm, 584 acres; agronomy 
plots, 75 acres; poultry department, 17 acres; orchard, 35 acres; vegetable gardens, 
25 acres; the campus, including driveways, lawns, trees, shrubs, flower beds, and 
recreation fields for students of both sexes, 50 acres. The agricultural economics, 
agricultural engineering, agronomy, animal husbandry, bacteriology, chemistry, 
entomology, horticulture, physics, plant pathology, poultry and veterinary depart- 
_ ments are all well equipped for the numerous researches and experiments under way. 
In the School of Agriculture, the courses offered include 4-year courses, leading to 
the B.S.A. and B.Sc. in Agr. degrees, a 2-year diploma course for farmers and 
farmers’ sons, and various short courses. Post-graduate work can be taken in 
agronomy, bacteriology, chemistry, entomology and plant pathology—the higher 
degrees offered being M.S.A., M.Sc. and Ph. D. In the School of Household Science, 
the courses include a 4-year course, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Household 
Science, a 2-year institution administration course, a 1-year homemaker course, 
three short courses, each of about three months duration, in household science, etc. 
In the School for Teachers, courses under the Protestant Committee of the Council 
of Public Instruction of the Province of Quebec are offered, leading to intermediate, 
kindergarten and elementary diplomas. The teaching and experimental staff of 
the college consists of about 60 members. The total enrolment for 1928-29 was 810. 
More complete information respecting the work of the college will be found on 
record in the Canada Year Books of 1916-17, pp. 241-242, and 1918, pp. 235-237. 
_ The annual report of the college and the annual announcement should be consulted. 


School of Agriculture, Ste. Anne de la Pocatiére.—This school, with 
_ accommodation for 125 boarders, is situated on the southern slope of a hill domin- 
_ ating a farm of nearly 600 acres. Within one mile of the Intercolonial Railway and 
on the Quebec-Riviére-du-Loup line, it is easily accessible, and attracts thousands of 
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visitors, who seek agricultural information from both the school and the Dominion 
Experimental Station, which is not more than a mile from the village. It was 
established in 1859. The students of the school are divided into (1) those taking 
a 4-years’ agronomic course, and (2) those receiving special practical training for 
two years. The school is affiliated with Laval University, Quebec, which awards 
the degrees of B.S.A. (Bachelor of Science in Agriculture) and M.S.A. to successful 
students of the first class, whilst those in the other receive a Certificate of Agricult- 
ural Proficiency (Brevet de Capacité Agricole). Lectures in adjacent parishes are 
frequently given by the school’s professors, who also conduct agricultural pages in 
one of the largest provincial weeklies for the extension of new agricultural informa- 
tion. Cultural experiments are also undertaken at the school and bulletins are 
published. 


Oka Agricultural Institute.—Situated on the Lake of Two Mountains, 
about 20 miles from Montreal, the Oka Agricultural Institute is one of the oldest 
experimental farms in Canada. It was affiliated to Laval University of Montreal 
(now University of Montreal) in 1908.. The total area of the farm comprises 1,800 
acres, including all kinds of soil. Horticulture holds an important place. The 
area devoted to fruit trees is about 40 acres, and includes 4,000 trees (apples, cherries, 
pears and plums) grown according to the most recent methods. Special attention 
is given to the breeding of live stock. The dairy herd is of considerable importance 
and has been entirely raised at the institute itself. Official milk records begun in 
1918 have already resulted in the registration of 52 animals in the “record of per- 
formance”, with an average yield exceeding 10,000 lb. of milk. The raising of 
swine, poultry and bees is also practised. ‘Two professors of the College have under- 
taken the charge of organizing an association for the advancement of the breeding 
stock in the district of Two Mountains, and also an inquiry on the cost price of 
producing milk in the districts surrounding the city of Montreal. 


Ontario. 


Ontario Agricultural College and Experimental Farm, Guelph.—The 
college and experimental station were established in 1874 to train young farmers in 
the science and practice of agriculture and to conduct agricultural experiments for 
the benefit of the province. The landed property consists ‘of a little more than 700 
acres of average loam soil. The farm proper consists of 500 acres; experimental 
plots of about 100 acres and campus and woodlots form the remainder. The growth 
of the institution as an educational centre has been very rapid. Academic work 
at the present time requires the space and equipment of sixteen large buildings for 
dormitories, class rooms and laboratories. Courses offered include a 4-year course 
for the degree of B.S.A. (Bachelor of Science in Agriculture), a 2-year course for the 
associate diploma, winter courses for farmers and farmers’ sons, Summer courses for 
teachers of the province and domestic science courses at Macdonald Institute. 
The teaching and experimental staff consists of about 75 members. In 1874 the 
college was opened with 28 students. ‘The total enrolment in long and short courses 
in the academic year 1927-28 was 1,881. More complete information respecting the 
researches and experimental work undertaken at the college will be found on record 
in the Canada Year Book of 1916-17, pp. 243-245, and 1918, pp. 238-241. Reference 
may also be made to the 53rd annual report of the college, covering the year 1927. 

The Kemptville Agricultural School and Farm have grown rapidly in importance 
during recent years. On a somewhat smaller scale than Guelph, they provide 
excellent agricultural educational facilities for Eastern Ontario. 
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The Horticultural Experiment Station at Vineland in the centre of the Niagara 
fruit belt is the most important station in Canada for work upon the special problems 
of the fruit and vegetable grower. Considerable success is attending the effort 
to breed improved varieties of such fruits as peaches, cherries, pears, grapes, straw- 
berries and raspberries, as well as important vegetables. Extensive tests of cultural 
methods for fruits and vegetables are also carried out. 

The Ridgetown Experimental Farm in the southwestern peninsula and the 
New Liskeard Demonstration Farm in Northern Ontario devote particular attention 
to the crops and problems peculiar to farming in their respective districts. 


Manitoba. 


Manitoba Aégricultural College, Winnipeg.—The agronomy department 
conducts numerous experiments with a view to the improvement of forage crops 
and cereal crops, and is also conducting a soil survey and making numerous re- 
searches on Manitoba soils. It is also carrying on numerous co-operative experi- 
ments with farmers to determine the varieties of grain, grasses and clovers suitable 
to various sections of the province and is studying the factors affecting the quality 
of farm crops. 

The work in forage crop improvement has for its object the production of 
plants suitable under Manitoba conditions for hay, pasture and fodder. The 
major investigations are being conducted with alfalfa, red clover, sweet clover, 
brome grass, meadow fescue and corn. 

In cereal crop work the aim is the improvement of cereal crops, flax, peas and 
buckwheat for use in the various districts of Manitoba. Especial attention is being 
given to the development of rust-resistant wheat, cold-resistant oats, and barbless 
awned barley. ; 

The soils work has consisted of making a soil survey of the portion of the Red 
River valley west of the Red river and south of Winnipeg. In this district the soil 
appears fairly uniform, but when profiles are taken considerable variations exist, 
accounting for the good crops in one section and poor crops in another. Work is 
being undertaken to determine methods of improving the poor areas. Important 
laboratory studies are being made on these soils to determine the fundamental 
reasons for crop differences. An experimental field is also operated on the college 
farm, where various tillage, fertilizer, and rotation experiments are conducted. 

In crop management, most of the effort is being put on barley, since this crop 
is of growing importance. Varieties, environment and agricultural practices are 
being studied to arrive at the best method of producing good malting barley. In 
addition to this a co-operative project is being undertaken in an endeavour to produce 
and market malting barley suitable for the British trade. The results of work 
with other farm crops are being published in popular form from time to time as 
fast as the data can be collected and conclusions drawn. 

The department of chemistry, in conjunction with the National Research 
Council, is making an exhaustive study of the effects of heat drying, of weathering 
and of frost on wheat. Samples are grown under controlled conditions, and milling, 
baking and chemical tests are made. Samples are also drawn from grain in the 
trade and tests made. 

The departments of botany, engineering, animal husbandry, poultry husbandry 


and dairy husbandry are also carrying on numerous investigations. 
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Saskatchewan. 


University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon.—The College of Agriculture has 
over 1,300 acres of land (exclusive of the site for the buildings) at the University and 
another 560 acres about 35 miles distant, which were bequeathed to the college by 
a pioneer settler, an ex-student of the University of Cambridge, England. Of the 
1,300 acres, 210 acres are set aside for experimental work in field husbandry and 
horticulture. Two hundred and seventy acres of prairie were purchased in 1918, 
100 acres of which have been broken for the field husbandry department. The 
remaining 800 acres are operated as a general farm with great diversification of 
crops. The buildings, paddocks, etc., are located on an adjoining half section of 
land designated as the campus or building plot. The college offers a 4-year course 
leading to a degree of Bachelor of Science in Agriculture (B.S.A.) and a 3-year 
associate course for farmer’s sons intending to make farming their life work. Short 
courses in general agriculture, tillage, crops, live stock, poultry, dairying and engin- 
eering are held during the winter months, both at the college and at various points 
throughout the province. 


Practical experiments in the departments of field and animal husbandry, 
poultry, dairy, soils and horticulture are undertaken, as well as a variety of scientific 
investigations in the departments of chemistry, physics, biology, engineering, etc. 
Special equipment and staff are provided for investigations in animal and plant 
diseases and entomology. Considerable progress has been made in an intensive 
soil survey of the province and in breeding a rust-resistant wheat. 


Alberta.. 


College of Agriculture, Edmonton South.—This college is a faculty in the 
University of Alberta. A definite 4-year course with matriculation entrance 
leading to the B.Sc. degree is offered. Students from the Provincial Schools of 
Agriculture enter the second year of this course after satisfying special entrance 
requirements. For the women from the Schools of Agriculture, a course leading to 
the degree of B.H.Ec. is offered, conditions of entrance being the same as for the 
men. At the college a definite programme for experimentation and research is 
carried on. In the field crops department, special mention might be made of plant 
breeding work looking to the production of better cereals and hay and pasture crops. 
Extensive milling and baking investigations are carried on and in co-operation with 
the Dominion Department of Agriculture a plant pathology laboratory is in opera- 
tion. In the animal husbandry department, extensive feeding experiments have 
been going on for more than ten years and in this department a definite programme 
is being worked out in the field of animal pathology. The soils department is 
continuing the work of the provincial soil survey, which has been materially speeded 
up because of the great interest shown in the north land. In dairying, agricultural 
engineering, entomology, horticulture, poultry and veterinary science a certain 
amount of survey and experimental work is always considered advisable as a basis 
for teaching. 


The results of this experimental and research work have been published through 
the agricultural publications committee, and already some twenty-seven formal 
publications have been issued. 

The university maintains its own broadcasting station and throughout a large 
part of the year lectures on agriculture are given, according to a definite programme. 
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British Columbia. 


University of British Columbia.—The Faculty of Agriculture is per- 
manently established with the University of British Columbia at Point Grey. 
Excellent progress has been made with land clearing and the experimental plots are 
now established in their assigned areas. Adequate buildings for the various depart- 
ments are being gradually constructed. In the departments of agronomy and 
horticulture plant improvement and breeding work have advanced quite rapidly. 
In the department of animal husbandry a splendid foundation has been laid in the 
various breeds of live stock, which include Jersey, Ayrshire, Shorthorn and Hereford 
cattle; Clydesdale horses; Yorkshire and Duroc Jersey swine; Rambouillet and 
Oxford Down sheep. Experimental work in feeding and disease control has been 
commenced. In the department of dairying, good progress has been made in 
research, particularly with the various kinds of cheese. In the department of 
poultry husbandry, pedigree stock is maintained for improvement work in Barred 
Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, White Leghorns, White Wyandottes and some lesser 
breeds. The record work already accomplished in this department is of considerable 
value. In addition to the teaching and investigational work at the university, 
provision is also made for a number of investigational projects throughout the 
province. These include dairy farm management, poultry farm management and 
studies in small fruits and tree fruits. 

A special research laboratory has recently been constructed in co-operation 
with the Empire Marketing Board for special work in cheese ripening. A new 
laboratory for work in plant nutrition is now completed. This is to be used in 
conjunction with adequate greenhouse space recently provided. The new green- 
houses consist of seven separate compartments with separate controls for light, 
heat, humidity and ventilation. Space has been provided for work in plant path- 
ology, plant genetics, plant nutrition, general botany and horticulture. 


- Section 2.—Statistics of Agriculture. 


Census Statistics.—At each of the six decennial censuses of Canada taken 
since Confederation, statistics of the agricultural activities carried on throughout 
the country have been secured. The scope of these statistics has been extended 
from time to time and those of the census of 1921 omit few important phases of 
agriculture with which a census could deal successfully. In all the later censuses 
the statistics of number, acreage and condition of farms, the value of farm property, 
the acreage sown, the yield of crops, the value of that ‘yield, the number of fruit 
trees and the production and value of fruit, the number and value of live stock, 
etc., have been collected on a basis which allows comparison between the different 
censuses. Among the extensions in the scope of the census of 1921 may be men- 
tioned such matters as the details of birthplace, age, length of residence in Canada 
and experience of farm operators, the chief items of farm expenditure, an attempt 
for the first time to obtain the quantities of vegetables grown for sale, a classification 
of live stock, according to age, etc., the number and value of young animals raised on 
farms, and an enumeration of farm facilities, including tractors, automobiles, tele- 
phones and gas and electric lighting. As a result of these extensions, comparisons 
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with future censuses will he on a much more detailed basis than in the past, and the 
trend of agricultural development will be seen with greater accuracy. The statistics 
of agriculture collected in the census of 1921 are published in full detail in Volume 
V of the census series, while a few of the most significant features showing the growth 
of the agricultural industry from 1871 to the present will be found on pp. XXVI-XXVi 
of the introduction to this volume, in the “Statistical Summary of the Progress 
of Canada”. It may be noted that although the next general census of agriculture 
will not take place until 1931, a census for the three Prairie Provinces was taken 
in 1926 in connection with the census of population of that year, the results being 
published for each of these provinces separately as Part II of the respective Census 
reports.t Censuses of these three provinces were also taken in 1906 and 1916. 


Crop-Reporting Service.—The voluntary crop-reporting service of the 
Dominion Government, which has been in operation since 1908, has for its object 
the issue of accurate, timely and independent reports on crop conditions throughout 
the Dominion:—first, in the interests of the general body of Canadian farmers; 
secondly, for the information and guidance of other interests allied to and dependent 
upon agriculture (interests represented by statesmen, economists, bankers, grain 
dealers, transportation agents and others); and thirdly, for reporting to the Institute 
of Agriculture at Rome (to which Canada is an adhering country), in return for 
reports on the production of other countries and of world totals which influence 
prices and consequently affect the interests of Canada. A description of the crop- 
reporting service will be found in the Canada Year Book, 1925, p. 205, while the 
programme of reports for 1930-31 is given in the Monthly Bulletin of Agricul- 
tural Statistics, January, 1930, p. 44. 


Annual Statistics.—In addition to the crop-reporting service, annual statistics 
of the areas under field crops and of the numbers of farm live stock are collected. 
These arrangements have been in force since 1918, and are carried out by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics in co-operation with the provincial Governments. 
The statistics are secured by a simple schedule calling for a statement of the areas 
sown to field crops and of the numbers of farm animals alive on June 15. These 
statements are at present received from about one-fifth of the farmers of Canada 
outside Quebec, and they form the basis of the totals for the whole of Canada, the 
totals being calculated according to the proportion which exists between the number 
of returns and the total number of farmers. The results for wheat, oats, barley, 
rye and flax in the three Prairie Provinces are ready for publication in August, 
while the results for the remaining crops and for the numbers of farm live stock are 
published later in the fall. The areas, thus determined, when multiplied by the 
average yields per acre as reported by crop correspondents, give the total estimated 
production for each crop. 


In 1929, in six of the provinces, the schedules were distributed and collected 
through the agency of the rural schools, under plans which have been found effective 
in’ securing a larger sample of the farms of the country than could be obtained 
in any other way. In British Columbia the schedules were sent direct to the farmer 
through the mail. For Ontario and Quebec, returns were collected through the rural 
post offices.” 


1 For a compurison of some of the agricultural statis'ic3 of the census of 1926 wi:h previous census 
fig ‘res, see pp. -71-273 of the 1929 Year Book. : 

2 For further details respecting the crop-repor ‘ing service and the collection of annual statistics, see 
‘Handbook for the use of Crop Correspondents, with Selection of Annual Agricultural Statistics, 1908-25’’, 
published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in 1927. 
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Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics.—Originally established in 
1908 as the ‘Census and Statistics Monthly”, but changed to its present title in 
April, 1917, this publication is now in its twenty-first year. It is the official organ 
not only for the monthly crop reports and annual statistics previously described, 
but also for statistics of dairying, fur farming, fruit, hives and honey, hops, tobacco, 
maple products, sugar beets, beet sugar, flax fibre, clover and grass seeds, exports, 
visible supplies, prices, values, foreign agriculture and other subjects in considerable 
variety. The results of special agricultural studies and enquiries are also published 
in the Bulletin. For the year 1928 the Monthly Bulletin consisted of 456 octavo 
pages and for 1929 of 460 octavo pages. 


Presentation of Agricultural Statistics.—In the current edition of the 
Year Book, statistics of agriculture are presented under the following headings:— 
(1) Agricultural revenue and wealth; (2) Acreage, yield, quality and value of prin- 
cipal field crops; (3) Farm live stock and poultry; (4) Fur farming; (5) Dairying; 
(6) Fruit production; (7) Special agricultural crops; (8) Farm labour and wages; 
(9) Prices of agricultural produce; (10) Agricultural statistics of the census; (11) 
Miscellaneous agricultural statistics; (12) World’s principal agricultural statistics. 


Subsection 1.—Agricultural Revenue and Wealth. 


Revenue.—Table 1 shows under principal headings the gross agricultural 
revenue of Canada, by provinces, for the years 1924 to 1928. It is important to 
note that the figures represent gross values, as no distinction is made between 
crops used as materials for other kinds of production, such as the feeding of live 
stock, and no allowance is made for the costs of production.! 


1.—Estimated Gross Annual Agricultural Revenue of Canada, by Provinces, 
1924-1928. (‘‘000’’ omitted.) 


Items. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928.2 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Canada— 

IEW RCUODS eRe ee vars oicesiehe rice Manet edie. s os 995, 236] 1,098,304] 1,104,983] 1,172,643) 1,099,781 
Hisar rr AMAA S 2 sis ais «Ra's tothe ssf tets 2 ol cpalete, spaces 148,324} 177,031 178,383 183 , 927 197,880 
ATOM) Ue Mn 2h 0s TE IO «oS wes Weafic'e- ore Merdtehe Sale.» Sue 3, 958 4,140 4,168 5,098 
DAE Y AOC UCUR: aT eReH oe wc: 5s Giapet ego's s+ « abshctsie. che.oi> 217,974) 241,069) 246,319) 250,343] 250,000 
Bnwitsand vecetablesigyen leo «Als oo perish Stele 44,848 48,897 43,075 46, 025 47, 220 
HZOULET BANOO OOS Meena tis, «<b tesels poe: sie © hepareae bo: 65, 084 74, 267 83,569 G7, 937 106, 653 
LONE VENI ONO" Mths oncom Ace cho CORERRIDE w Ce OIC 3,218 3,679 3,520 4,798 5,000 
WI DIO OROUUCEST. Sete os) cicc Sebietet ches ae battles ops 0-0 5,991 5, 288 4,896 4,935 5,583 
OD ACCORS Porc Teentaal. Wacken hte '= Shel Aldtsle ater ors 4,359 7,004 7,380 9,112 6, 834 
CDI EOS ate GORE SS © pata OG ci a Rees ae CRO oe 712 454 208 321 509 
WlOver and eTAss SECO... lec ck be sins 6 so ofdictere oie « 3,300 3,598 5,097 3,841 2,958 
LONE VAR SH ee inc a faa eee dale-s Age iatstonte 22 2,018 2,472 1,921 2,937 2,785 

TR OUARS See PN rs Gorn nts oi netsaste anne 1,494,830] 1,666,021] 1,683,491| 1,780,927) 1,730,302 

Prince Kdward Island— 

WENCH CROWA PIS pore AL ae as oer te a8 oe sPalerstonia «Ms ere 11,990 15,417 17,079 13,421 12, 444 
IATA Sin hehe aa aeae Boake eit s alt ShaPaaets fehsel 1,620 2,276 2,170 2,122 2,008 
NY OM ee ee ths. hr eiets SGU 5 5.5'-s:/alernpersetactate e 119 127 111 108 140 
HPAII EOEIICUS ers Gat. alors ee naatale ooo vier Mates hero 2 3,073 3,596 3, 244 3,221 38, 000 
aM S ANG VEEL DLES ss «th ad weak aie +cusirntelorserebeel 250 250 250 250 258 
IROUUER VgaO Gr GOR esis seis o o:sy(sehies «cs vtalae ote es 1,115 1, 237 1,305 1,529 1, 637 
LOSE NSP ORL UNCLE ESR tee et ARs ie OR OR ack. Aes aie gee 1,475 1,472 1, 268 tec 1,900 
Gloversandverass ceed .)...c0ne se. + coos Abtehe so ss 39 21 72 39 16 
RACY D9 Sais init Bela up vines oe RAS 6 wile Meese 4 ae = = es 1 

PP OUAIG pe be ist ternaeseeta ack sae ener 19, 681 24,396 25,499 22,461 21,750 


1 For explanation of the methods used in estimating values, see the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural 
Statistics for March, 1922, pp. 85-89, and for March, 1927, pp. 81-84. 2 Subject to minor revision. 
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1.—Estimated Gross Annual Agricultural Revenue of Canada, by Provinces, 
1924-1928. (‘‘000’’ omitted )—continued. 


Items. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1928.1 
$ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia— 
HI eLOICTODS- is fan cea stains widisisccine «Cane arts 16,786 18,885 22,649 18,824 
HE Sar VAY SUTTTTVAALS ste ees, clcle eet saalateteorets: ters eter eistaretoigre eaters 3,037 8,934 3, 983 4,615 
WiGolieeeiiik cht eboskae Sse oe eee erie Get hteles 3 363 385 875 391 
DAI Yy Or OCICS satn claeemine master site crata oie isafolcre rear 8,979 10,127 11,526 10,500 
Pruitsandveretables nies. taccd.. cae woes « 7,142 5,433 3,038 3,695 
Roultrysandser gare wens ripen optician eo 1,098 1,099 1,332 1,761 
UUEPAT TONING chet Se ere feteteetae etetate iste ekereters ote g's 185 17 212 300 
Mianle products: cu .t-uctss tain. Sele cuete tia heirs 43 54 22 59 
Glover and ‘xras8 666d... 005. .0ds accesses cnseacs 29 24 12 11 
de Ross hig MG SOC Te ON oat Boma) CO AD ROR Ad OobOeds - - 4 6 
4 Wt) CRP Kae Ses OEM nk como On 38, 162 40,111 43,648 40,162 
New Brunswick— 
FiclGieropsssmics en stew se eee aside sidesaanetrss 16,080 25,681 23, 338 18,275 
Warm eniia ls. < deve erererae cates at etter eiesers ei ckaie- cles tors 2,687 8,000 3,499 3,778 
OLR eee ele are teres elatherstelays ahlatata lanier steteratatersrs asad 201 219 197 242 
Dairy. products: -t:. ta. adeitonreeieete semis cones ae 7,120 7,663 7,905 8,500 
(rhits an@ Veretaoless...a0. es sentences feos 1, 224 1,052 1,019 1,011 
PoUltryAaNnd CoER. cones eee eee teen te cllateete 1,208 1,307 1,417 1,835 
UP ATU NOt faye p eka eins eyatentie kelecsue uae a wees ie akees aires A385 407 456 600 
Misple Producten. cevitt. sete wacarter ca ce ures 44 30 18 32 
Cloverand orsasiseed Ar < bide. semluite oe merias 36 33 18 16 
1a ola (chigi 4a Buin earesianier dys ais eh OIE It Ceo ce 20 17 16 18 
MOtalSiise. sehen tem beeeee ee ceneinn es 29,055 39, 766 37,883 34,307 
Quebec— 
PieldsGropsiace > sete a eles ne cle ety wie tens avers Ge 139,359 150, 253 139, 263 130,363 
APTANA AS eats vie. 0 ie ore re ae tcalete Sete aes eels 27,116 34, 222 35, 584 37,319 
NiKore) Gaset prctiart cet AUN Ae ge A OA AS cle leer: rem 1,277 1,344 tous 1,367 
WARY: DLOCUCESS «chine. seis eici sites situate are sisietel ster eiars 65,469 74,828 72,271 78,000 
Fruits and vegetables 6, 000 7,405 7,397 Ceti 
Poultry ANGue Sess. tip ues ais icuaie’s wajeheistte hare 9,635 10, 707 13, 492 16, 180 
War farmers tcpdate cet sterner seater sieges auate lelets 324 420 636 775 
Maple DIOOUCUS ..uicmes a Heer: obese eer SOC 4,011 3008 2,902 3, 604 
POPACEOLs ese ee Dae eee Malem eRe oe eee eens 1,315 WAS 1, 826 978 
Clover and grass seed........ AM ca akiie steals Oedosie 467 413 324 199 
POG Y Ree eee eee Waren er talstels clepsrerels ctaie ait tel ioetara s 717 639 600 688 
MOtalsicctec apace ste teenth ieee 253,690} 285,290) 275,668 277,059 
Ontario— 
Piel) CrOpsiye cic nee cae ceo eit tere a olerecer erate 260,534] 250,466) 261,264 243,768 
WAPI ELEN BIS. ip esis he ckayeie< beaeeteeeet eateries 57, 132 68, 036 73,782 75, 908 
WOOL Be Cronin iereie sate icce etareds Wicants fis steno etetanezs 1,200 1,207 1, 087 1,502 
Dairy products) tee © ifnes sh carer ce tiene 87,075 95,115) 108,846 102, 000 
Mriitseana veretaolesans. ss ssuumiease sie seiedei cere 15,491 19,041 15,766 19,658 
Poultry andesva lee ss ases cerades Goossens 28, 584 33,570 34, 235 45,993 
iT TANMOING,. ee. doe wpoetsionss ecslerete ope leiaicvelsadsasieysiois 402 477 473 600 
Maple PrOduUCEB ese cane cee es se ce etre beens Peereieie ete. 1,893 1,871 1,954 1,888 
TODACCOM EE cols clene otic Sete at tas hate: 3, 044 5,276 5,540 5, 823 
la frre: were estore ce ors,c tameeine ine oa. srSemnete aes 712 454 208 509 
Clover and grass Seed... 52 Joie Siecle ese ces 2,358 2,822 4,458 2,212 
ONENESS BAI QUE SO RR Seo Pn SRS FARE Lease 900 1,000 500 960 
€) ROUAIS rice vac cecor noite oaea ties ie. 459,325| 479,385) 508,113 5090, 821 
Manitoba— 
Yel CrOpS om elaclidee 06 4.0.5.2 ea tei s hits ao neeee 186, 025 93,191] 111,937 113,492 
Barmianimalss acer nie estat ce cabitoeebernunls: 10,327 11,324 10,556 14,172 
WOOL Pree ei eters elereteteter ato) ts vetevelrne tte siete eterontuatet te eke 106 108 114 163 
Dairy procductsee sacs: sees ons cle cise Niece seins 11,042 9,425 9,444 11,000 
Bruits and Vvesetsblesiy.c > ts saci 10am a ele jal ore, aie 1,240 1,700 1,542 1,567 
Powbtny, andtep os verses crecies cries ss costs aloes alerscere 3, 967 4,712 5,645 7,272 
Mur farming Wicca ran cos nels + Saictatarsiewietes 174 Sif 118 350 
Clover and. e899 8€@Giiacies bias saree sheen cee 78 44 29 101 
EV ONCY facia chesujsterens tetas oreiekele iri alate Soko ae ee aiatate 195 616 528 750 
Totals..... Moavussissteels Asters! viaiusle Werder ted 163,154} 121,437) 139,913 148, 867 


1Subject to minor revision. 
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_1.—Estimated Gross Annual Agricultural Revenue of Canada, by Provinces, 
1924-1928. (‘‘000’’ omitted)—concluded. 


Items. 


1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928.2 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Saskatchewan— 
PUTT GEOR So oct ahs in ste acdc 237,310} 368,275] 309,128] 347,515} 334,867 
PACU BILE, CLIEES dowacniite eds ove .i40e re 19, 631 22,221 20, 743 21,956 23,390 
i a OR ett ee 163 158 176 187 237 
TORITY PLOGUCtS 24088 cis + eveae 17,566 19,188 14, 906 iG if 18, 000 
Fruits and vegetables.............cccccccececes 2,109 2,500 2,452 2,701 2,736 
RUE MINORS Fe a. wares wisi: Cavin sie RO 9,083 9,334 11,778 12,498 12,934 
ar PATRI cs PET ae Sec 6 «i Me clo I. 14 3 87 100 
Clover and praéas 6600... ccldodias cc ccdecke.. 130 54 54 305 260 
LOEB tC TOD EON MORCTMREAIC PTOI TGIOR SOIL ASIA rice Iori 18 37 38 105 78 
PE OUAS ORS. court Lanteniehu ha ca eNas ae. 286,024, 421,799} 359,333) 403,671) 392,602 
Alberta— 
BiG Crone ee eA eh Hoe 159, 760 1ST 224 202,149 272, 743 209, 283 
PED SMIMIR ye see Ol cacy whee doe 28,303 27,929 23,529 24, 952 29,322 
(9.919 855 RIO oo AS er AB 27 317 593 633 794 
MATa DEM ANE  i e y as a Ahvav veh ochre es: 12,584 15,424 12,279 12,543 12,500 
Fruits and vegetables.............0.0.cccccecee 1,330} ° 1,860 1,768 1,770 1,858 
POMUMMNGRDTL BORD io. < deery aidicisicweh aie nied onion lt 6, 843 7,546 8,742 10, 093 9,867 
GE INE Fos cet. Nitec. cemrew ten eS ee ee 145 241 197 216 200 
Clover and grass seed. ..........ccecccceceecees 115 121 90 130 137 
ee ree eens ne Ole 1 Geach nyt 13 23 37 60 67 
aS Ge Bese oe An ee a 204,365) 210,688} 249,384] 326,140] 264,028 
British Columbia— 
PAOLIOT ORB et tei acces clad os 17,392 18,909 18,176 19,501 18,465 
IE OSS hs isk ore ore irears bc ound ck 2,972 oylor 4,537 5,578 7,023 
Wool eee ccc oe a tt te 70 93 114 143 257 
Wainy products. ..5 7% Loa. 5,066 5,703 5,898 6,481 6,500 
Pure semetaO1Og ois. bus. cede deve cps 10, 062 9, 656 9,348 8,756 8,865 
POniey Ale Ooes.0. 0 F324 ee 3,551 4,755 5, 623 7,123 9,174 
umtermin ols. eres. eos os Siaversh avanetelcbatshelate aes 64 143 102 164 175 
PT eee en a) as a me ag SUE ~ 2 14 87 33 
Clover and grass seed...........ccscceecececece. 48 66 40 82 
UG Viare ciate ara oh cfs¥e.sns) <setaleepaisk ovehas Torah citosctarai ct xia ceo steks 149 140 198 217 217 
EMA Natheped stay eis Gaye mda we ON 39,074 43,199 44,050 48,132 50,715 


1 Including Yukon Territory. 
2 Subject to minor revision. 


Table 1 shows that in 1928 the estimated agricultural revenue of Canada was 
_ $1,730,302,000 as compared with $1,780,927,000 in 1927, $1,683,491,000 in 1926, 
_ $1,666,021,000 in 1925, and $1,494,830,000 in 1924. The total for 1928 shows a 
: decrease as compared with 1927 of $50,625,000 or 2-85 p.c. The decrease was 


_ mainly due to field crops. 


zi 


D Comparing the provinces for 1928, Ontario leads with a total revenue of 
, $500,821,000, and the provinces next in order are:—Saskatchewan, $392,602,000; 
Quebec, $277,050,000; Alberta, $264,028,000; Manitoba, $148,867,000; British 
Columbia, $50,715,000; Nova Scotia, $40,162,000; New Brunswick, $34,307,000; 
and Prince Edward Island, $21,750,000. 


nao eS 


Wealth.—Table 2 shows approximately, by provinces, the gross agricultural 
wealth of the Dominion in 1928. 
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2.—Estimated Gross Agricultural Wealth of Canada, by Provinces, 1928. 
(‘‘000’’ omitted.) 


Imple- i: Animals a oad : 
ae ments ive on cultural | Total. 
Province. Lands. |Buildings. and ma- stock. Poultry. fur pro- pie 
chinery. farms. | duction.! 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
PAB lslan Gosc.s cick 28,476 17, 289 6,870 10, 857 997 3,512 21,750 89,751 
Nova Scotia....... 49,155 515173 10, 146 21,891 978 757 40,162) 174,262 
New Brunswick... 61,112 45,158 13,545 18,353 1,192 1,174 34,307| 174,841 
Quebec.....0+ 0055+ 546,666| 285,530} 111,940) 161, 767 9, 835 2,305| 277,050) 1,395,093 
OntaviOwsee et ama 808,124] 491,330} 169,954 280, 748 23, 253 2,610] 500,821) 2,276,835 
Mianitobaeee aac: 315, 245 113, 005 67, 848 70,578 4,465 813 148,867| 720,821 
Saskatchewan..... 877,042} 216,398] 176,676 146, 386 7,178 496| 392,602) 1,816,778 
Mibertan etree 523, 221 121,765 98,814) 120,862 5,953 866| 264,028} 1,135,509 
British Columbia.. 107, 020 41,036 9,379 29, 966 4,361 932 50,715| 243,409 
Canada....... 3,316,061; 1,382, 684 665,172) 861,403 58, 212 13,465| 1,730,302) 8,027,299 


1 Subject to revision. 


The values of buildings, lands, implements and machinery for the census year 
1921 were considerably more than the values previously used in these calculations, 
which were based upon the census of 1911. The increase for the three items during 
the decade amounted to $1,115,986,000. There has, however, undoubtedly been 
a fall in the value of land during the last seven years, consequent upon the fall in the 
prices of agricultural products and live stock, and there may also have been some 
change in the values of buildings, machinery and implements, but to what extent 
it is impossible to state. The estimates collected from crop correspondents of the 
value per acre of land, including buildings, show a drop in the value of land per 
acre from $40 in 1921 to $38 in 1928, resulting from decreases in most of the provinces. 
The rates of change thus shown have been applied to the census data, with the result 
that the census figure of $3,702,370,000, the value of land in 1921, becomes $3,316,- | 
061,000 as the estimated value in 1923 to 1928. . . 

Altogether, the gross agricultural wealth of Canada for 1928 may be estimated 
at $8,027,299,000, as compared with $8,007,948,000 in 1927. The increase of 
$19,351,000 or 0-24 p.c. is chiefly due to increased values of live stock, poultry and 
animals on fur farms, somewhat offset by reduced valuations of agricultural pro- 
duction. 


Subsection 2.—Acreage, Yield, Quality and Value of Field Crops. 


The Chief Field Crops of the Last Twenty Years.—In Table 3 will be found 
a summary statement of the acreage, yield and value of the field crops of wheat, 
oats, barley, rye, buckwheat, flaxseed, potatoes, hay and clover and alfalfa for the 
last 10 years. Comparative figures back to 1908, given in the 1929 Year Book, 
indicate the recent growth of Canadian agriculture. In particular may be noted the 
quadrupling of the wheat crop, the almost doubling of the oat crop, the tripling of the 
barley crop, the nine-fold increase in the rye crop, the doubling of the flaxseed crop, 
the 50 p.c. addition to the hay and clover crop and the nine-fold increase in the alfalfa 
crop, Within the past 20 years. On the other hand, the acreage and yield of the 
potato crop have remained about the same throughout the period, presumably 
because this crop is produced mainly for home consumption. ‘Those who desire 
figures for earlier years will find certain information on acreage, yield and value on 
page xxvi of the Introduction. 
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3.—Area, Yield and Value of Principal Crops grown in Canada, 1920-1929.! 
Yield T Average 
Crop and year. Are per oe price ae 
acre per bush. 
000 000 000 
acres. bush bush. $ 
Wheat— 
ODL ers es ere Se ea wre rise aos oie oben es tial echnwtn\ sjaseioye 18, 232 14-5 | 263,189 1-62 427,357 
a Pepe IS wines oi ee teTRNG NET cra ce Cota ee a scaveielsciarels sigs 23, 261 13-0 300, 858 0-81 242,936 
TRE 0c 3 Re i Ga 22,423 17-8 | 399,786 0-85 339,419 
Te ee, i) Ge fA a oo 21,886 21-7 | 474,199 0-67 316,995 
Le eee MRM hate, ais 20 © eicao de ci fale ete tara) oveilelievot's.0) shapes; a sets 22,056 11-9 262, 097 1-22 320,362 
RES on Se Se og ane ne) een oy aOR 20,790 19-0 395,475 1-23 487,736 
LO 2U Pe Rete ae ccs tite io <i Gd aieliepatacaatlss « ole a duaelene lols 22,896 17-8 407,136 1-09 442,221 
Thos isi, oth RCRA Bee eS 0 CoE tC ote Rh POS 22,460 21-4 | 479,665 1-00 477,791 
ND ere ee Maan ae cper ie eu ckaais ote cia'lcite Wer ets ra tfaiasseseh « Nhe apes lel 24,119 23-5 556, 726 0-80 451, 235 
AD SMM cas. Mes ce ieee Siw cites Ma cae maine en 25,255 11-9 | 299,520 1-16 346,502 
Oats— 
LOZ src FRPP eso Sk Rees eeem rica veR In nisl eleie a miatsiala sié 15,850 33-5 | 530,710 0-53 280,115 
OD een RMR LUE, coe atm ccgtiass «ae aietatefoceves 16,949 25-3 | 426,233 0-34 146,395 
DDR ye cmpet tet ayn a's. Gt; ole Pe elec sicvcte Ststehe alate ee w/ab sl dielerol'siis 14,541 33-8 491, 230 0-38 185,455 
GDS es SEPM a ass cre Mattes clots? <i stohev stdehst aia S) 6: 4c Ski e\ spel steve 14,388 39°3 563, 998 0:33 184, 857 
OE Ae Cee ccs tN SE okdiets, Sieh sbtind he'd «OAS orks 14,491 28:0 | 405,976 0-49 200, 688 
OB apenas Peete resco RRS aoe le ays Rat TS wi Bledsoe Bil! olay 12,556 32-0 | 402,296 0-42 LOG 
NOOR Aree eh. ali ols, afevadete hatele tc a Sr omens 12,741 30-1 | 383,416 0-48 184,098 
LGD come PR ca. ke te oe a. 0\che Grate Arsia'ese cate ne abetetays 13 , 240 33-2 | 439,713 0-51 225,879 
ODS Eas atclche lite a. te ate dee og team aerate 13, 137 34-4 | 452,153 0-47 210,956 
RGD Quay emer, Ser. Say Sie Perea ee hood ied ede sing 12,479 22-7 | 282,838 0-60 169, 433 
Barley— 
TICE Oe oy eRe BS) pe aks ee eer 2,552 24-8 63,311 0-83 52,821 
QD Met RR em rink AAO chars aud Mere ibis ob ane tiale sicke * 2,796 21-3 59,709 0-47 28, 254 
QD IMM Metta Bec OED avs be AER Seafarers Giotto ohaetn 2,600 27-8 71,865 0-46 835335 
Daren ame en es ates he Ne islieds in Oo tele shake aves /edt are! nie eats 2,785 27-8 76, 998 0-42 32,001 
TUL Bee eee Shales Se En os Be Oe AS Ie 3,407 26-1 88 , 807 0-70 61,760 
TODS ies Ore tT slate Sekine shige pisses das 3,524 24-7 87,118 0-53 46,014 
OSGeo Nie crip haste cxeincte easehous avo teem ieinle « 3,647 27-4 99 , 987 0-52 52,059 
OD Jape alc. 5 alo Sila toishe: «|. c isis Rrevelsrayelcisee af¥renn a S88 3,506 27-7 96, 988 0-66 64,193 
MOD Si Rte arr ots Ape erats ara reisto ere e aoe FNS eo ras 4,881 27-9 136,391 0-56 76,112 
MAO Meee ieee te tres tate rctaicrets cere mee are tel orsie © te teraletalaate wlars 5,926 17-3 102,313 0-62 63,071 
Rye— 
TOQUE eNmr nen. SL Fa., Segre etts ets, cle Welaleiete seas 650 17-5 11,306 1-33 15,086 
ere es Petting acral ace oie efavesctona a otate a « wie sels) stei evens 1,842 11-8 21,455 0:72 15,399 
2 re aI c Mercioicians clejs.shateia sid) cie, cd a%e,4 Sieleieieleces eels 2,105 15-5 32,373 0-58 18,703 
iOS 8 bd Bo 0 CGS DO DOLE TOMI. Wok SiC SOG T TI OEIC ra 1,448 16-0 23, 232 0-49 11,340 
Oa etere metic ars Tela a lelavaic asl ois opto peiiis ete Siaels «cust 891 15-4 13,751 0:99 13,679 
OS is Dar AUe 6 OEE OC OE OO OGD CU CD Te DECI 643 14-2 9,159 0:77 7,048 
OSG erreercie auntocrccstaie. tate ereie.c =) aiaraterereBeiinc sarees pie sie.0 6s 754 16-2 12,179 0-77 9,431 
TOOTS ah ees Pee... UES le SE RN es aia 743 20-9 15, 571 0-82 12,746 
1D RRR ceaeeoiet,« cetansiunadehnl ao csthyerwreFAlousrorahine-cheyerernm nrexors-s 0s 840 17-4 14,618 0-79 11,491 
HOODOO Meee ree Ree eS ore sos ata Taio chen oho s aalavareversieces 991 13-3 13,161 0-84 11,095 
Buckwheat— 
OD ete tet ieve ts crise rakaiche cishars aide ote ecereorsuaiy roxas’ sehe 378 23-8 8, 995 1-28 11,513 
TAY Lc AUR 8 coe ty mmm aig Seth oa del ary aman el aA 361 22-8 8, 230 0-89 7,285 
JIVILA eal C8 bhaineann A Par 431 22-5 9,701 0-84 8,141 
Dee ert oracces Poraicle etawaye cashayes dis, cvare wis es eyecsioe-9 otalers 440 22-3 9,744 0-84 8,192 
Mae cot teh ahve share rain) = ve of cveae yc cavotads dveksis svaieke Veiasm sie #-< iis 449 25-8 11,412 0-89 10,149 
EO ee Teenie pe rerahs 9 cl hai drs aatohaye Lets oie ernie! ie ese eee sUniehs 474 22-2 10,546 0-85 8,965 
TKO G ae ial oc Gd is sa aoe ete ca ae tee yb A A 457 21-6 9, 882 0-87 8,598 
EAP 2 Men Tearenes shecehs Chsiate se a-en creuctay nies ase ecapeasecetecst sie sists 471 23-1 10,890 0-89 9,727 
DS eee Rete erates ieee wih oi er Sioudatats ie) Stare hlenche ateaki@ epee) efave 503 oe 7, 10,899 0-93 10,128 
ODO MROR Steg ty rar th Nersamrciecces osiis tisioto efehsiavels 2 siei8 516 20:3 10,470 0:94 9,867 
Flaxseed— 
TO ZO eae ar ticites xlaias exces sch icine as aches 1,428 5-5 7,998 1-94 15,502 
TIG VA ys deat eek nae RN erie et amt ap ln de nc A 533 7-8 4,112 1-44 5, 938 
IGA = ae A acerca eaei bent as pruomdlaiint de Nih Bb Arte aac sana On Ber 565 8-9 5, 009 1-72 8, 639 
ese st ct edatet speeds anche ec diskniene fe asredar sere shesven stators, elcko-s ot ee 630 11-3 7,140 1-77 12,644 
Riso eee ere aeN i il eel aaah oe eeus) Shier so ace' fet shale skaters wievegstieeys 1,277 7-6 9,695 1-94 18,849 
Ue AGS ceca see teclcrienccechers. <ai's Galore opeie’ stole a2 843 7-4 6, 237 1-85 11,542 
Ry Ae in Na cirash> esr ss Sistayvereiein) slerkaSafatare etexace peers 8) 738 8-1 5,995 1-62 9, 688 
LN PMR NS cateax shay crs cence) exe Sai eae eS SC eLGTS Sieiabe setae \c.eng 476 10:3 4,885 1-55 7,562 
eaten Pen eerste eit rete nee nnk a leeterecaraons sperees tise 378 9-6 3,614 1-59 5, 758 
TOVADS : lee Rss igh ee viii che nS Seta p eet a ience as a emERT 6 382 5:4 2,0.0 2-38 4,898 
1Comparative figures for the years 1908-1919 are given in the Canada Year Book 1929, pp. 230-232. The 


total value of wheat for 1912 should be $139,090,000 instead of the $19,090,000 


Year Book. 
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3.—Area, Yield and Value of Principal Crops grown in Canada, 1920-1929—concluded. 


a 


Yield Average 
Total ° Total 
Crop and year. Area. per . price 
P ee yielduait oe ewt value. 
000 000 000 
Potatoes— acres. ewt. cwt. $ $ 
785 102-4 80, 299 1-62 129, 803 
91-8 64,408 1-28 82,148 
81-6 55,745 0-90 50,320 
99-0 55,497 1-02 56,398 
100-9 56, 648 0-85 47,956 
77-0 40,217 2-06 82,860 
89-7 46, 937 1-47 69, 204 
81-2 46,458 1-17 54,341 
83-8 50,195 0-81 40,874 
73°4 39,920 1-59 €3,372 
000 
tons. tons. per ton 
1-30 13,339 26-10 348, 166 
1-07 11,366 23-56 267,764 
1-45 14,488 13-46 194,950 
1-55 14,845 10-97 162, 882 
1-51 14,960 11-07 165,587 
1-56 14, 962 10-35 154, 886 
1-48 14,058 12-13 170,473 
1-70 17,370 10-41 180,835 
1-60 16,515 10-37 171, 225 
1-50 15, 833 11:65 184,528 
Alfalfa— 
TOZO eae, a crric tro ook oe alan oteteeee guseeaps aecw ates stave 239 2-45 584 23-79 13, 888 
DODD hee Reel eae ks ape etciaame ciatarecteneiceraatets 264 2-50 662 19-95 13)211 
LSS) Aa fe areas AST SRN Me wear ear, Am oem Tae A 306 2-65 806 12-77 10,295 
ODS Ey Bet Nee ed, SNL. g 6. he: ake ersioleneisieveteaie sieisie 391 2-65 1,029 11-58 11,914 
1924 We Prac ciennaermeia tes a oPSaeta a ota ca atttaibs lelere 474 2-65 1,257 11-70 14,705 
QD accralee orate. cleietiote isterups otetel crs, ole rahel Ceatole laialevere ele teatel ans AOS. 2-48 1,582 12-72 20,120 
LODG a Pe rae ale te rec ore tee alot ee eietteheretet eas 837 2-46 2,061 13-30 27,414 
TOD To 5 SA ase raterel Sitters skate Mar onere che ole are etareyeaiet 910 2-37 2,157 12-03 25,946 
TODS se esis cot clei cc aeteiael ws te ee Seale clahe. avotattte eheZe,4[e 854 2-35 2,010 11:51 23,138 
VOD Enso tists ete, arvana ta a sha tovee ene e ta iene che talevelelela ciehepevetamietate te 799 2-30 1,835 12-63 23,183 


Total Areas and Values, 1924-1929.—Table 4 shows for Canada and the 
provinces the total estimated areas and values of field crops for the years 1924 to 


19291, and Table 5 the field crops of Canada, compared as to quantity and value, 
for 1927 and 1928. 


4.—Total Area and Values of Field Crops in Canada, 1924-1929.! 


Provinces. 1924 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 
acres acres. acres. acres. acres. acres. 
CAAA ie vigsn se os 5 od ecw ems 57,852,550) 52,883,123] 56,097,836) 56,172,310) 59,351,811] 61,207,034 
PISA Re. 55.08 5.08 ies 527, 758 523, 484 519, 693 533 , 463 540, 619 545,763 
Nova Scotiancoss i.e. 698, 013 691,738 712,027 702,127 714,047 731,354 
New Brunswick........... 859,412 900, 033 891, 631 889,277 900,376 908,659 
WSOC Baca. cs voce «mp sly oie 6,736,300] 6,828,700} 6,867,200} 6,877,900} 6,893,000) 7,051,605 
Ont AriQ ee asides inaiceinietereins 10,264,614] 10,364,317] 10,434,401) 10,305,045) 10,357,960} 10,020,294 
Manitobasiaccr. ine -05% 6,818,045] 5,941,0652} 6,199,008} 5,968,983] 6,744,467) 6,687,163 
Saskatchewan............. 20,507,411) 18,758,4712| 19,388,609] 19,527,971] 21,063,678} 22,420,232 
BIDOFUA air. stassieies «txts Aly “ie s« 11,049,683] 8,516,9172) 10,705,948} 10,971,761) 11,727,830) 12,432,595 
British Columbia......... 391,314 358,398 379,319 395, 783 409, 834 409,369 
$ _$ $ $ $ $ 
Canadaisis: tse. sbepee se os 995, 235, 900|1,098,305,938|1,104,983,100|1,173,133,600/1,125,003,000| 979, 750,400 
PE. Toland sou, + cies ae 11,990,400} 15,416,800] 17,079,500} 13,420,800} 12,444,000) 16,940,400 
Nova Scotia... 2... cask ots» 16,785,800} 18,885,400] 22,648,600} 18,597,000} 18,824,000) 20,945,000 
New Brunswick........... 16,080,000] 25,681,100} 23,338,000} 18,413,500} 18,275,000) 23,835,000 
QueDGC ria. b.0' ss abet ih «2 139,359,000] 150,253,000] 189,263,000] 144,273,000) 180,363,000] 153, 664,000 
Ontario gi. oac sei ckls- 260,534,000} 250,465,600] 261,264,000) 255,900,000} 243,768,000) 241,778,000 
Manitoba....... Ssh pose age 136,025,000] 93,191, 2352] 111,937,000} 82,280,000) 113,492,000} 88,335,000 
Saskatchewan............. 237, 310, 000/368, 274, 5212) 309,128,000} 348,005,000} 348,586,000) 247,374,000 
BADOFtA cor aiwaui'es siete aya 159, 759, 700|157, 227, 2822) 202,149,000) 272,743,300) 220,786,000) 166,481,000 
British Columbia......... 17,392,000! 18,909,000) 18,176,000) 19,501,000/ 18,465,000’ 20,398,000 


1 For earlier figures see pp. xxvi—xxvii of the introduction to this volume. 
2 As shown by the 1926 census of the Prairie Provinces. 
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5.—Field Crops of Canada, compared as to Quantity and Value, 1927 and 1928. 
(‘‘000”’ omitted.) 
—V—00oaeswasaaqos9”@swswxw+oO009a99@qOwoOeoaws$«=o*s OSS Sex -_e_ & lO 


Due to Due to 
Actual Value at Actual | Increase(+-)| higher (+) | larger ’+) 
Field Crops. value, prices of value, or de- or or 
1928. 1927. 1927. crease (—).| lower (—) |smaller (—) 
prices. quantities. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

ial Mew OW beens, colnesidn:.icn 23, 009 24,867 27,544 4,535|— 1,858} — 2,677 
PSDrim Mew OM bens poise! ataotirarcc< 428 , 226 535, 739 450, 247| — 22,021)—- 107,513}+ 85, 492 
Allwheaty ven esc « 451, 235 560, 606 477,791|— 26,556/— 109,371/+ 82,815 
LANL Tig peas Re A ae at 8, 096 8,406 9,770|— 1, 674|— 310} — 1,364 
DATinE TOE. cas seins tee 3,395 3, 604 2,976)+ 419] — 209|}-+ 628 
PAU OL ck fk aaa ne 11,491 12,010 12,746) — 1,255|— 519) — 736 
SUS ame MATION wresins sina dee 210, 956 230,598 225, 879|— 14, 923]— 19, 642/+- 4,719 
Parle veaines sonia. cseekcet 76,112 90,018 64,193}+ 11, 919}— 13, 906}++ 25, 825 
ROAR arteries a Sb Loe ee 4,786 4,555 4,959|— 173|/+ 231) — 404 
EVENT GA deat Oa ee ieee 4,184 2,716 2,408}+ 1,776)+ 1,468/+ 308 
muckwheatian. cicsiaisess., 10,128 9,700 9,727\+ 401|+ 428} — 27 
IMIXGGL STAINS, ceeds decks sh 27,672 28,174 27,001)/+ 671)— 502)+- 73 
RULARHOOU MUN Ch cute te ses ee 5, 758 5,602 7,562|— 1,804}+- 156] — 1,960 
Corn for husking. .......... 5, 860 5, 189 4,212)/+- 1,648}+- 671)+ 977 
IPOCALOCR ah Rae. os aed oe cos <a 40, 874 58, 728 54,341|— 13, 467|— 17,854|/+ 4,387 
Turnips, mangolds, etc...... 20, 700 20, 067 17, 282)+- 3,418)+ 633|-+ 2,785 
HAY ANG ICLOVED: vaesac hae so 171, 225 171,921 180, 835] — 9,610} — 696] — 8,914 
ATEN AY haters toes saeane tc 40,540 40, 652 39,359|+ 1,181}— 112)/+ 1,293 
UNIENE c  0s as Sa 23, 138 24,174 25, 946] — 2,808} — 1,036]— ATS 
OG GER COMM Wie snc sy vb Soe es 17, 204 16,389 15, 849)+ 1,355|+ 815}-+ 540 
BUPATIDOCTR etenace ee ee wc cas 3,140 Sore 3,044)+ 96] — 233|+ 329 
AMO OS ee oes 1,125,003} 1,284,472) 1,173,134|/— 48,131;—  159,469/+ 111,338 

Increase or decrease......... ~- - - |—4:10p.c. |—13-59 p.c. |-+9-49 p.c. 


In Table 6 are given statistics of acreage, yield, quality and value of each of 
the field crops grown in 1928 and 1929, together with five-year averages for 1924-28. 


6.—Area, Yield, Quality and Value of Principal Field Crops in Canada, 1928, 1929 and 
Five- Year Average, 1924-1928. 


Weight | Average 


Yield Total per price Total 
Field Crops. Area. per yield. measured per value. 
, acre. bushel. | bushel. 
acres. bush. bush. lb. $ $ 
Canada— 
NDING ARTEE etn Ba a Se 1928 819, 028 24-5) 20,054,000 59-67 1-15} 23,009,000 
1929 834, 284 24-6) 20,504,000 60-36 1-24) 25,450,000 
MAWVEIALO cots hse es 1924-28 813,342 27-0} 21,944,740 59-90 1-22} 26,874,500 
PHN E WHEAt: sca lecdh Geese 1928] 238,300; 112 23-5) 546,672,000 59-75 0-78} 428, 226,000 
1929] 24,420,718 11-4] 279, 016, 000 60-80 1-15) 321,052,000 
PXVOTAQG] Sent oes cc eee 1924-28] 21,650,747 18-5}| 400,275,000 59-38 1-02] 408,994,540 
PULWEAG sce ees toc eet 1928] 24,119,140 23°5} 566, 726,000 59-74 0-80} 451,235,000 
1929} 25,255,002 11-9} 299,520,000 60-77 1-16} 346,502,000 
IAVETACO. vee ee ce. 1924-28] 22,464,089 18-8} 422,219,740 59-42 1-03] 435,869,040 
VDL ha ih DARRIES Se See 1928} 13,136,516 34-4] 452, 153,000 34-62 0:47} 210,956, 000 
1929} 12,479,477 22-7] 282,838,300 35:03 0-60) 169, 433,000 
PV OLA OOcd Mace hes. 48 1924-28) 13,232,957 31-5} 416,710,740 84-35 0-47) 197,758,320 
See te he ay 1928 4, 880,740 27-9} 136,391, 400 47-04 0-56} 76,112,000 
1929 5,925,542 17-3} 102,313,300 47-31 0-62} 63,071,000 
ERECT OO ire asta oateire ste 1924-28 3,793,058 26-9} 101,848,360 47-22 0-59} 60,027,620 
REY et yc. ee Ceca s 1928 599,158 17-3} 10,378,000 55-54 0-78 8,096,000 
. 1929 664, 193 14-7 9,775,000 56-24 0-84 8,188,000 
EVELALGS. © oscvde ese 1924-28 612,476 17-1] 10,456,520 55-52 0-83 8,671, 620 
OE es eg ee 1928 240, 407 17-6 4,239,700 55-18 0-80 3,395,000 
1929 827,751 10-3 3,385,500 55-11 0-86 2,907,000 
AVCLADO Sse. cs.c odie. as 1924-28 161,615 16-1 2,598, 800 55-42 0-85 2,207,100 
PMV Co ee ek cheb ce ss 1928 839, 565 17-4] 14,617,700 55-44 0-79} 11,491,000 
1929 991, 944 13-3] 13,160,500 55-95 0-84} 11,095,000 
PV CRAQOE, Co Saad es toa 1924-28 774,091 16-9) 13,055,320 55-47 0-83) 10,878,720 
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6.—Area, Yield, Quality and Value of Principal Field Crops in Canada, 1928, 1929 and 
Five- Year Average, 1924-1928— concluded. 


Weight Average 


Yield per price 
: Total Total 
Field Crops. Area per 5 measured per 
i" acre yield b shel. | bishel. value. 
acres bush. bush lb. $ $ 
Canada—concluded. 
JOSE SAGE eUOIOe GoD AOE 1 154, 469 16-8 2,588,300 59-42 1-85 4,786,000 
1929 125, 194 15-8 1,979, 800 59-55 2-06 4,079,400 
AVECTAZC.....22ees cece 1924-28 162, 558 18-0 2,933,760 59-66 1-75 5,129,340 
TR OANIS oc dee ctorerei esa losses aesresete y= 70,276 16-7 1,170,500 59-82 3-57 4,184,000 
86, 290 17-3 1,491,300 59-78 3-30 4,920,000 
AVOPAGO..k 1s cmeurearet 1924-28 72,410 16-7 1,212,420 59-48 9-78| 3,367,160 
Buckwheat..........+-+ee:: 502,729 21-7} 10,899,300 47-45 0-93] 10,128,000 
515,976 20-3) 10,470,100 47-60 0-94 9,867, 000 
INWiCLAGLC Hetolcnoeensioheyenerol sale 1924-28 469,560 22-8) 10,725,880 47-38 0-89 9,513,320 
Mixed grains........+--+++-> 1,107,135 35-3) 39,130,000 42-15 0-71] 27,672,000 
1,118, 649 32-0| 35,753,700 42-53 0:76| 27,227,000 
Average........--++-8: 1924-28 955,116 36-8] 35,145,500 42-54 0-69| 24,223,180 
Milaxseedi ies nes+ om siete es 378,081 9-6 3,614, 400 55-16 1-59 5,758, 000 
382,359 5-4 2, 060, 400 55-56 2-38 4,898,000 
IAVCEAGCMe: gue a titntiee 1924-28 742,305 8-2 6,085, 100 55-18 1-76) 10,679,760 
Corn for husking.........--- 139,192 Ohl 5,241,000 53-19 1-12 5,860, 000 
152,055 34-1 5,183, 000 55-64 1-06 5,469,000 - 
AVETAZE.... cee eee ees 1924-28 202, 865 38-3 7,975, 660 54-18 1-05 8, 403,540 
cewt. ewt. per cwt. 
Potatocseemenes aocireseere 599 , 063 83-8) 50,195,000 - 0-81) 40,874,000 
543,727 73-4] 39,930,000 - 1-59] 63,372,000 
AVETASZE. 21... econ eee 1924-28 555, 707 86-5] 48,090,980 - 1-93} 59,046,980 
Turnips, mangolds, etc.....-. 202,447 215-5| 43,623,000 - 0-47] 20,700,000 
19 205, 455 176-3] 36,228, 000 - 0-53} 19,062,000 
INS SENO eBOdoU os 6276 1924-28 198, 927 193-0} 38,393, 600 - 0-50} 19,306,080 
ton. ton. per ton. 
Hay and clover......-+++++- 10, 320, 863 1-60] 16,515,000 - 10-37] 171,225,000 
10,560, 101 1-50) 15,833,000 - 11-65| 184,528,000 
AVETAZE.... 0.02 eee eee 1924-28 9,900, 353 1-57) 15,573, 100 - 10-83] 168,601, 280 
Grain bay. 4-6. eee oe 1,614,305 2-49 4,021,000 - 10-08} 40,540,000 
1, 647,095 1-27 2,099, 000 - 12-05} 25,287,000 
AVETAZE.....00- 2 sees 1924-28 1,813,412 2-44 4,419, 600 - 9-74| 43,044,600 
IA [ha fame ieuccie es ony ouiote sole 853, 818 2-35 2,009, 500 - 11-51] 23,138,000 
798,951 2-30 1,835, 000 - 12-63] 23,183,000 
IAWERA SC ee sc cilesiierio 1924-28 742, 160 2-44 1,813, 400 = 12-28] 22,264,560 
Fodder corn......--++++++:: 440, 898 8-32 3, 666, 400 - 4-69| 17,204,000 
422, 848 7-86 3,322,300 - 4-59] 15,265,000 
AVOCA SO r is select ker el 1924-28 532,224 8-32 4,427, 220 - 4-67| 20,654,020 
Sugar beets.......--+++++++- 51, 294 8-44 433,000 - 7-25 3,140,000 
43,464 8-3 364, 000 - 6-85 2,492,000 
AAWOT ASC ec ais cieiele ai oles J924-28 44,377 9-6 428, 240 - 6-83 2,924,580 


Table 6A gives the areas and yields by provinces for 1929, together with five- 
year averages for 1924-28. 


6A.—Area, Yield, Quality and Value of Principal Field Crops in Canada by 
Provinces, 1929, and Five-Year Average 1924-28. 


Weight | Average 
Field Crops. Area. Yield Total per price Total 
per acre. yield. | measured per value. 

bushel. | bushel. 


acres. bush. bush. omy $ $ 
Prince Edward Island— 
Spring wheat.........---+++:5: 1929 27,057 16-7 452,000 58-93 1-59 719,000 
A TENMS. 5 ow abje a boy oni 1924-28 29, 239 17-6 514, 660 59-21 1-49 764, 600 
Cats Bea, BRE er nthe tenet 1929 170,105 32-5 5,524, 000 35-55 0-65 3,591, 000 
AV@TAage.. 0... ee ere erence 1924-28 164, 903 31-7 5, 230, 600 35-19 0-55 2,857, 200 
Barlevo- teh eo ane eeaceee 1929 5,870 24-7 145, 000 48-75 1:02 148, 000 
Averages. th eed. shane 1924-28 5,072 27-8 140,800 48-49 0-91 128, 200 
1A AE en GeeernOR oo Gor Ie 1929 211 20-0 4,200 62-00 2-00 8, 400 
Averages ii'-)ics ea betes = 1924-2 189 21-8 4,120 59-35 1-80 7,420 
Burclawheatayuns o.ce erties = 1929 3,091]. 22-3 68, 900 47-69 1-06 73, 000 
IAVGrag@ wn ecoee ee 1924-28 2,640 25-9 68, 480 47-75 0-93 63, 800 
Mixed grains..........--s-es:: 1929 28,045 32-3 906, 000 43 -00 0-75 680, 000 
AVCTARe ne: otieriicte ee « 1924-28 22,433 34:3 768, 380 42-33 0-70 537, 480 
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6A.—Area, Yield, Quality and Value of Principal Field Crops in Canada by 
- Provinces, 1929, and Five-Year Average 1924-28—continued. 


Sah aes Weight | Average 
: ie ota per price 
~ Field Crops. Area. per acre. yield. measured per 
bushel. cwt. 
acres cwt. ewt. lb. $ 
Prince Edward Island—concluded. 
POTALOCR etek oe ae silat blest 5 1929 42,500 89-9} 3,820,000 - 1-59 
IAVCTAZOL EE 14 bk Sites fac 1924-28 41,371 117-8} 4,872,800 ~ 0-91 
Turnips, mangolds, etc........ 1929 11,116 284-4] 3,161,000 - 0-41 
AVOLA DOES oe oak i a klene lets 1924-28 10,365 242-0) 2,508,400 - 0-43 
tons. tons. per ton. 
ayvaand! ChLOver.cs ao SiC es 1929 257, 188 1-37 352, 000 - 12-29 
WAGVCLAD ELEN wie vs yes ei sielnntet 1924-28] 252,113 1-55 389, 760 - 10-69 
IE OCC TCORNG is 33 oa ected eais's 1929 580 10-86 6,300 - 4-00 
VCT AS Chee oe oie a pete Fale 1924-28 679 7-78 5, 280] -- - 4-13 
Nova Scotia— bush. bush. per bush 
Sprimenwhea bis... scagiee sees 1929 6,056 15-7 95,000 58-66 1-72 
PATVCLADO Ride stella deslce eo: 1924-28 8,123 17-9 145, 420 58-83 1-59 
(OEE aie 4 a Onn ae Ree bi ears eee 1929} 109,836 32-1} 3,523,300 34-13 0-87 
ATVETAD OH ia. s Me in depeeers 1924-28) 113,520 33-4) 3,791,740 33-90 0-80 
BALICY sock hire See dale les ols) 5 1929 10, 868 26-9 292,500 47-67 1-16 
EAVOLA DOC ae said ce th Ss e's 1924-28 7,541 27-2 204, 940 47-85 1-18 
SDL UNS EV Ce hs oh cist d ciskeishel osc crs ote 1929 172 15-0 3,000 56-00 1-40 
ACVCPA DOS ceaie Sats Siaisteoe- 1924-28 140 18-1 2,540 56-00 1-25 
EP CASA ee tell ciaist srarsicteteuele cre 774 17-6 13, 600 60-28 2-91 
AVETA GC Mat ees foie s55% 1924-28 598 19-8 11,840 59-70 2-66 
IBCADS Soc aloe bad da siete conus 1929 2,461 16-6 40,800 59-45 3°84 
AW OTALC Fc ies eee darsteares 1924-28 1,853 16-4 30,340 59-52 3°91 
IBUGlew NGater eters iss Aens vec 1929 8,221 23-0 189, 100 47-76 1-07 
ACTOR OLE larcletiaocbe Sede ee 1924-28 7,303 22-1 161, 220 47-17 1-16 
IMEIREC UOT AMIS oycis acts pote cne os © 1929 4,800 32-9 158, 100 44-00 1-15 
PAVE OMNI lccslscaistereterereta 1924-28 4,129 32-9 135, 680 45-03 1-04 
cwt. cwt. per cwt. 
IPOLATOCS are reais Tesi ko aie oscars 1929 30,783 93- 2,872, 600 - 1-37 
IAWOTACOM a Riecis dco cetelclere: 1924-28 29,737 99-3 2,951,400 - 1-07 
Turnips, mangolds, etc........ 1929 15,516 222-6| 3,454,000 ~ 0-60 
VICEAG Ons aiee cierstayatarclel ater 4-28 14,401 228-1 3, 285,000 - 0-59 
tons. tons. per ton. 
ayrand Glover: «acdsee: +s 1929 540,841 1-60 876, 000 - 12-25 
(NCVER AGC Mutts secasktals as 1924-28} 515,186 1-66 856, 600 - 11-74 
ME OCULer COLI fs sides she: « Shs 1929 1,026 10-78 11,000 - 5-00 
PACVCTAR CHAS Ghee d fae aaa ee 1924-28 1,061 9-22 9,780 - 4-15 
New Brunswick— bush. bush. per bush. 
SPE eaWAMOR bees slate octets este’ «are 1929 8,916 18-8 168, 000 59-27 -87 
PATOL US OM eis sc ciaus seahorse 1924-28 10,931 16-7 182,140 59-58 1-75 
WALSH ER ete ee aes has herde ages ae 1929) 216,530 30-4 6,588, 000 34-61 0-79 
ATV CLA RG aaie Sai ad sale one 1924-28) 209,591 28-1) 5,879,900 34-27 0-68 
Barley. 22's 5% Efe dice Mele 1929 9,448 27-4 258, 800 48-45 0-99 
PAGV.ETALO Cath oe aicia'e di tias has 1924-28 6,582 25-3 166,360 48-12 0-96 
DEMME LY Cheloor cies ace wrttand beaks 6s 1929 565 15-0 8,000 56-00 1-40 
IAGVCTAGZCLMelns ov nies alae her 1924-28 346 18-7 6,460 56-00 1-41 
PCAs Hearts ssa e vedio Rs ke 1929 1753 16-5 29 , 000 59-00 2-75 
INELA COUR ue atre et fees 1924-28 1,469 14-9 21,880 60-08 2-39 
[Be SSS Sai penn 5 cen eee 1929 i) 515 18-2 27 , 500 60-20 3-75 
PCRS Cates atleast alates ste 1924-28 1,389 16-1 22,360 60-56 3-80 
IBLE) ay aver oe Se See ee a 1929 44, 533 23-9 1,064, 100 47-87 0-96 
GAR OPA COMM ete oc tin'c Ax iv wine 1924-28 43, 254 23-2 1,004,160 47-69 0-86 
ETROCUOTAING Mic resoccitie oases o's 1929 4,055 32-0 129, 600 42-57 1-10 
AVAGO, Rees Foie is 0s 1924-28 2, 884 28-5 82, 220 44-82 0-83 
cwt. cwt. per cwt. 
IP OCALOCS saan bir brie cia elo alee 1929 45,215 102-8} 4,646,000 - 1-35 
FAR ORR OME R jchicr > fect onto se ote 1924-28 45 , 642 124-9) 5,701,000 - 0-89 
Turnips, mangolds, etc........ 1929 13,790 196-5 2,710, 000 ~ 0-50 
PV CLAGS Hei. wisceconerd a isso ons 1924-28 120152 211-5} 2,569,600 - 0-41 
tons. tons. per ton. 
Hay and clover...... Paes rot aoa 1929] 559,208 1-32 736, 000 - 12-16 
PVT AL CIM Ae. wis dn ge Tiss ls 1924-28] 550,624 1-41 774, 000 - 11-06 
MEGOTERIC OND or crecdusr cterth ss cieye\ nieve! 1929 3,136 9-90 31,000 - 4-00 
PET ALE HPNAG ie Sonate 1924-28 3,281 9-14 30,000 - 4-15 
Quebec— bush. bush. per bush. 
SBEIDOT WOR Ue ys «0.8.5 surtieer sialon 1929 58, 266 17-1 995,000 59-21 1-63 
EARVOTAZE WS olive 3 sc55 Siw eee 1924-28 63, 800 16-9] 1,078,800 58-74 1-72 
(UVic Re i hs Re ge 1929} 1,826,042 26-0] 47,475,000 35-14 0-76 
PSVIOROL Oma he seepieciaits sine. «* 1924-28] 1,815, 600 27-1} 49,260,800 34-73 0-67 


6,074,000 
4,440, 400 
1,296,000 
1,082, 200 


4,326,000 
4,167, 200 
25,000 
21,800 


143, 000 
231,900 
3,065,000 
3, 022,100 
339, 000 
241,480 
4,000 
3,180 
40,000 
31,440 
157, 000 
118,500 
202, 000 
186, 440 
182,000 
141,720 


3,935, 000 
3, 146, 200 
2,072,000 
1,926, 200 


10,731,000 
10,058, 400 
55,000 
40, 600 


314,000 
318,400 
5,205, 000 
3, 987,000 
256,000 
159, 000 
11,000 
9,120 
80,000 
52,200 
103,090 
85,000 
1,022,000 
861, 600 
143 , 000 
68, 600 


6, 272,000 
5,075,000 
1,355, 000 
1,054, 600 


8,950, 000 
8,562,600 
124, 000 
124, 400 


1,622,000 
1,859, 000 
36,081,000 
32,813, 800 
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6A.—Area, Yield, Quality and Value of Principal Field Crops in Canada by 
Provinces, 1929 and Five- Year Average 1924-28—continued. 


Field Crops. 


Quebec—concluded. 


SUL ON cen ate ototove eseistatel <i Sintec tous 1929 
IAVOTALS See a uisisisrs ls ow sleavel 1924-28 
SPLINE VOM cele css sisieiecere-s levee 1929 
INVICTA LC, ees a ois aves areas ope 1924-28 
IE GARR ORL Me Setce Mic ieate a istree GIS 1929 
IN ViCra Ves Mane seta. blseKe os 1924-28 
IB OANG EM oe eee oie evse. 3 era ccpamer sts 1929 
IANVICTA CSE eeiiica cc mictertar 1924-28 
BB Ulek Ww Wea tee .e che cco eeneie «teal 1929 
IVETE OS Menino. ie sisrelshe etessrel> 1924-28 
IMAIXOGUGraINS ac onteee ais eeeion ch. 1929 
AVCTABCL yess Geek be nose 1924-28 
Mlaxseed a. cio cession eetesec 1929 
ASVOTA Olen seins oie stetaniaeme 1924-28 
Corm for busking: «0. aes. see 1929 
IAI OTAGO Moe assis) s sctoreie dete 1924-28 
IPOUAEOGS: fete sss cers ete ele aes 1929 
INVCTASO he cts sos eee ree 1924-28 
Turnips, mangolds, etc........ 1929 
AVieracetae tect. 6 erent 1924-28 
Je loigehacole lan WME H CBb Gono OBE 1929 
AVOTA LOL ae ccales wlonseneters 1924-28 
IN TES Ace ae atecra’ «lehoctatrrateret ers 1929 
IAGCVICT AL Os oe ties statniershelesievare 1924-28 
MOG GEr CON te uemiet ee eetaisede 1929 
VAFVIGTEL LION eee wie sieleve serene eet 1924-28 
Ontario— 
Adin heat tecue asa chietie eas 1929 
AWVCTA GON Ae oivie cs abe eteetete 1924-28 
(OH tee HE ALM nnnS artolou ca 9 
AWVOER CCL. Meat e eeitsle cera 1924-28 
BB ATI GV c ntiee atot tts oe ctolere eke 1929 
INGOTAW OLN, welfare scsi sitestentiace 1924-28 
Av yea sete oe. Wiste rasa ake Sears shes nsys 1929 
WAV CI CO ak ate sare aioe ges oneal 1924-28 
A Byers nip any etc ast mmmenie one Our The Wa 
AVGrace: Looe see fistes sieuss 1924-28 
1 BYeC Hat ied A cn, STEER Moga Ate 1929 
PAS VET BE Cre rele sa esis apeterere che 1924-28 
Buckwiheatyseinn Hanes 1929 
ASVICLEAE Ooi. cs vs sicarree en 1924-28 
IDIRECLISTAING oe aie ncleleeerety exes 1929 
WAV ET ASO RG arec o's sielarere Gate 1924-28 
Ml axsee dee sec aafite oe atelo es 1929 
TA VOTO OMe tev! vial'e ovckalelarerete 1924-28 
Corm-for busking. .jajlecee. ces 1929 
IAVCTA LOM en es. cielo ratels 1924-28 
(POEALORSs eee isle eines ares 1929 
ACV CL AILS Nee erras penis susie 1924-28 
Turnips, mangolds, etc........ 1929 
INViCTA CON seis cette eet. 1924-28 
Play and Clovem mere asc ee sr 4929 
ACV CLADOMR one ne es 1924-28 
PA Thetiiar. 2 igen antonsen ts A ee ee ae 1929 
(ARV CLO Gia Wacister uae Sis «ie 1924-28 
OACESr COLI sede eer teres = ar 1929 
Average Wi. Sects: + 1924-28 
Sitsantbests wir. aur ie detente. 1929 
ASV OF AME hoe! d stars 2) ormiecnmtanet 1924-28 
Manitoba— 
Sprit Siw Weaver wien sae eee eee 1923 
AVOTALO.. cshehcne ose 1924-28 
Oats Pe Riheta ees oetce 
EV OTA LOS AAe vied succinate ts 1924-28 
BETO Viasat ciescerelcaratee Shee 1929 
IAVOLaAcey.ste cscs oaeele ee 1924-28 


Yield 


Weight 
per 
measured 

bushel. 


Average 
price 
per 
bushel. 


Total 
value. 


a | | 


36,518,000 
44,060, 400 


for) 
S 
“I 
= 


58-31 
34-86 


we OO 
“10 
we CO 
eS | 


46-89 


GPA 


Reno BRWOornouRT 


per cwt. 


CORRS PRPNNOOCHHENONN EHH 
NARDUMIDW ST PWNS DOODAIMBWOLLOSO 


Wwe Coo me Oe 


per ton. 
1l1- 


per bush. 
1-26 


$ 
3,758,000 
3,066, 400 
255, 000 
305, 400 
1,590,000 
1,519,600 
1,058,000 
705, 200 
3,635,000 
3,789,000 
3,374, 000 
2,789,200 
92,000 
59,800 
1,019,000 
1,113, 600 


19,749, 000 
20, 895, 200 
5,333,000 
3,550, 400 


71, 258, 000 
64, 157, 800 
539, 000 
388, 800 
4,301,000 
3,689, 000 


24,905,000 
27,871,540 
45, 657, 000 
53,640,420 
14,065,000 
11,833,940 


19, 933,580 
112,000 
157, 700 

4,450, 000 
7,289, 940 


15,441, 000 
14, 281, 180 
6,563, 000 
8,560, 280 


66, 010,000 
63, 219,880 
19,567, 000 
19, 220, 960 
9,573,000 
14,123, 220 
2,025, 000 
2,647,580 


37,562, 000 
44,908, 200 
16,907,000 
21,831,800 
+ 21,546, 000 
24,905, 200 
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6A.—Area, Yield, Quality and Value of Principal Field Crops in Canada by 
Provinces, 1929 and Five-Year Average 1924=28—continued. 


ie Weict Average 
: ie ota price Total 
Field Crops. Area. peecone! weld ee eainas 
bushel. 
acres. bush, bush $ $ 
Manitoba—concluded. 

LOCATE nerk ty OEP A ee 1929 60,171 16-6} 1,000,000 0-86 860,000 
AVeravewest. <2. lkAke. 1924-28] 181,840 16-8] 8,055,000 0-86] 2,620,400 
Patio TVOl etch ike ee. ss. 1929 24, 869 12-4 309, 000 0-85 263,000 
INVOTACOR DALE os seme. 1924-28 23 , 387 14-8 346, 400 0-83 287,000 
PAW rye: sere ces clos ciate acs. 1929 85,040 15-4 1,309,000 0-86] 1,123,000 
FAWETAGOUE TOs ccs och eaet.. 1924-28] 205,227 16-6] 8,401,400 0-85] 2,907,400 
Pena nt eee cls aS ae een 1929 1,476 22-6 33,000 1-74 57,000 
IAVCTAgORA LE >>. 3. sea. oe.. 1924-28 ib tie 20-6 22,860 1-69 38, 600 
ESCH UESE hu cn nhs S 1929 6,036 15-0 91,000 1-05 96,000 
A VOra Ost ih ou dee 1925-28 10,002 14-2 141,750 0-83 118, 250 
Mixed grains... 6. eehhe se. 1929 11,569 19-1 221,000 0-62 137,000 
IAWVOTAD OSE ihe sia sic 1924-28 11,062 26:1 289, 000 0-56 162,000 
Hlaseeed oe aa. eMule ss: 1929 62,474 71 445,000 2-42) 1,077,000 
AN GPAPOM aS occ Poke aen 1924-28] 168,417 10°2| 1,716,230 1-78} 3,052,600 

° cwt. 4 cwt.¥ per cwt. 
WOE Fe sic hates bas bn os 1929 30,436 38-2] 1,161,000 2-30] 2,670,000 
PUWBYATOUR HE cakes ss’ 1924-28 28,767 80-9] 2,326,000 0-98} 2,279, 600 
Turnips, mangolds............. 1929 4,642 66-5 309, 000 0-96 297,000 
IAWVIGTAD ODE PR ac keskeles s 1924-28 3,808 103-4 393, 800 0-75 295, 200 

tons. tons. per ton. 
Hayiend clover. 4. ¢i.c0po sos: 1929] 420,978 1-35 570,000 11-15} 6,356,000 
Pay CLE OU EEE a i0s ioisls atic case 1924-28] 290,344 1-88 546, 600 8-75} 4,781,600 
PACESRLE Se PME eek 1929 11, 229 1-59 18, 000 15-60 281,000 
ANETS DORUER Fiend atin’ oO. 1924-28 8,563 2-10 17,960 11-07 198,800 
POG Or COPRES . os. dees sb cacs 1929 12,369 3:50 43,000 5-25 226,000 
PAVGTALON MEE oiic(s chloe vc ts 1924-28 25,718 5-51 141, 680 6-41 908, 600 

Saskatchewan— bush. bush. per bush. 
Spine whoa the, cin cecteers cece ose 192914, 445, 286 10-7} 154,565,000 1-14] 176, 204,000 
WAVOTACC Hse oss bc vee 0 0s 1924-2813, 174,096 17-6} 232,350, 260 1-02] 236,918, 200 
Ee RS. apt ae an See 1929] 4,255,789 16-2} 68,944,000 0-51} 35,161,000 
AVOrAGO otis Beets ss oo 1924-28] 4,277, 414 28-4] 121,680,800 0-40} 49,134 800 
Ve CORR OR NAR Ce ee 1929} 2,228, 604 13-8} 30,755,000 0-53] 16,300,000 
AOR AO. 4) cate. , 1924-28] 1,046,358 24-6] 25,750,200 0:52] 13,406,000 
REV Ons Sh clk n's's «sider Side » vio's 1929] 452,194 14-0} 6,331,000 0:82} 5,191,000 
BAVET AVON Bis ons calS «Ge 1924-28] 222,120 19-3} 4,283,400 0-77} 38,309,800 
ities PVG et oss. dooede. « dx 1929} 189,444 10-4] 1,970,000 0-82} 1,615,000 
METAL Oech a vie < alte atte « 1924-28 79, 023 16-1] 1,273,400 0-77 984, 000 
PAMTEDVIO, MEY SE. cles cclaetediss.. wale 1929 641,638 12-9 8,301,000 0-82 6, 806, 000 
NW OCTAGCR Ss oas ss ade Ohi. 1924-28} 301,143 18-5] 5,556,800 0-77; 4,293,800 
BAB asco titedt les «a a cate Sabon ole 1929 1,503 10-0 15,000 2-25 34,000 
AVGVARO IE hoc deaths « 1924-28 1,666 17-0 28, 400 1-82 51,600 
PIAUM GAR se, ek ER, Lx 1929 824 8-0 7,000 3-00 21,000 
ENVCTROOEM dae’. <n, Shs Gets. 1924-28 873 12-8 11,200 2-39 26, 800 
Mixed, grass... ... aces oh.ds ss 1929 22,607 15-2 344, 000 0-54 186,000 
PAV CTS LO trae hd isis. tee WI ace 1924-28 22,842 24-5 558, 600 0-51 284, 000 
UASAOOU AH Jes nic. so (KI> thw avurs 1929] 298,302 4-9} 1,462,000 2-37! 3,465,000 
ANETA LORS, cose s Heelan s « 1924-28] 549,858 7-6] 4,152,000 1-74} 7,228,000 

cwt. cwt. per cwt. 
PM MGOON Eda oo oa Cdl Bhs cows 1929 41,637 27-6] 1,149,000 2-62] 3,010,000 
ANCTA DONO. sens oe Ee 1924-28 39,455 71-1] 2,806,800 1-18} 3,325,400 
Turnips, mangolds, etc........ 1929 3,196 22-9 73,000 1-50 110,000 
MA NCT ALO sti ctint Sassen bss 1924-28 2,869 67-9 194, 800 1-26 245, 400 

tons. tons. per ton. 
Hay and ielover.....<.ssseles. 1929} 460,437 1-09 502,000 11-48} 5,763,000 
AVOLARC Hyth ook ks See 1924-28 284,905 1-63 465, 000 8-50 3, 953, 400 
Nie ist eer ds oak 1929 10,344 1-41 15, 000 13-44 202,000 
OA VOLAGO | aie} Aiviiw os ones os 1924-28 5,207 2-11 10, 980 13-21 145,000 
Modder Comic. cts. ba 1929 10,065 1-05] - 11,000 10-22 112,000 
PAVE SO nel oc. csteidiclow < vlan 1924-28 31,033 3°05 94, 600 6-91 653, 600 

Alberta— bush. bush. per bush. 
Pe ey TORS Hears reset vo.ecc% a oo ors 1929 128, 253 18-3 2,353, 000 1-08 2,541,000 
BAVC AMOR: oi, bo ccscae cere 1924-28 53, 889 23-7) 1,279,400 0-97} 1,239,200 
BMMING WW ORG oe coe va on oc s 1929] 7,422,962 11-9] 88,181,000 1-14] 100,526,000 
PAVICTAD ORB. iG case cass 1924-28) 5,954,450 20-5] 121,829, 800 0-99} 120, 062,800 
OE es ae 1929) 7,551,215 12-0] 90,534,000 1-14} 103,067,000 
PAVOLR LO tS els oo 8 1924-28] 6,008,339 20-5] 123,109,200 0-99] 121,302,000 
a aa 1929) 1,917,744 21-9} 41,936,000 0-49} 20,549,000 
ORIN EEN ee k's aya « 1924-28) 2,141,470 33-7} 72,181,800 0-39] 28,260, 200 
ELIS Fa a aa en 1929} 703,704 17-8] 12,514,000 0-51] 6,382,000 
TL eee RU eas ene 1924-28] 458,379 26-4} 12,123,000 0-50} 6,074,200 
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6A.—Area, Yield, Quality and Value of Principal Field Crops in Canada by 
Provinces, 1929 and Five-Year Average 1924-28—concluded. 


Weight | Average pa 
E Yield per ' price ota 
Field Crops. Area. | ner acre. measured| per value. 
bushel. bushel. 
acres bush lb. $ $ 
ta—concluded. 

Ae any ROME: © 7 Ws cae Mei eee 1929 99, 805 15-7 55-96 0-81} 1,273,000 
Mverarett: fs 5.90 ees ee 1924-28} 118, 460 12-8 55-87 0-83] 1,253,800 
Sprimerye.. tis. 9.52) ee eee 1929 95,734 8-4 55-94 0-79 633,000 
INS ENAS ous ed od aunode 1925-28 48 , 637 16-6 : 55-68 0-76 609, 250 
Pye. ie aks eae oe ees 1929) 195,539 12-0 55-95 0-80} 1,906,000 
AGragere et suerte 1924-28} 157,370 13-7 55-74 0-81) 1,741,200 
OO hee ee paced oe 1929 1, 483 12-3 61-00 1-60 29,000 
IA VerAcenir nk ones eee 1924-28 1,411 16- 60-25 1-96 45,800 
Beans oe tah ene eeeeer ces 1929 377 8- 60-00 2-40 7,000 
INV erageme ee oss seen res 1924-28 356 12- 60-00 2-36 10,540 
Mixed grains........,.ssse050% 1929 15, 290 23 43-33 0-65 233,000 
Acverngenart tinal > 1924-28 11,487 27 43-3 0-53 166,000 
Eilaxscecepeee mess on etter: 1929 12,639 5 55-20 2-22 140, 000 
INS als Gime 0 sGanace 1924-28 12, 683 if 55-86 1-64 158,860 

ewt. per cwt. 
POTaLOCR Ree eee sees 1929 27, 822 36- - 2-66) 2,719,000 
(Asveragew masse yee 1924-28 27,045 93 - ~ 1-07} 2,700, 400 
Turnips, mangolds, etc........ 1929 4,858 66- - 1-27 408 , 000 
AVeragel vis. ss. obscene = 1924-28 6,948 144- - 1-31) 1,314,000 

tons. per ton. 
Hiyiand clover.:s. bos. .c.s +: 1929) 348,752 1-12 - 13-23) 5,080,000 
IVOrAGGins o 52 nese « «> 1924-28] 228,064 1-55 - 10-66) 3,775,000 
Grainvnaveerenee tones ee 1929] 1,600,000 1-25 - 12-00} 24,000,000 
INSEE. one 6 otis G pope 1924-28] 1,753,054 2-44 - 9-57) 41,001,600 
WRAL ga) i, Ree ay ee Te 38,072 2-14 - 14-89} 1,221,000 
NEV ETA TOM © tie eons stelels 1924-28 38, 628 2-40 - 13-03] 1,209,000 
Waves lSe oi hcasoemoa peoUnosatic 1929 13,500 3-13 - 6-50 273,000 
INKS RD oS 35 br ap ooOeT 1924-28 22,629 3°48 - 6-10 473,000 
Siroar beetank 6. foie ties ss 1929 6,600 9-07 - 7-79 467,000 
INSHORE) Go terme ed wonnuGt 1925-28 5; 673 8-95 - 6-82 346, 250 

British Columbia— bush. ; per bush 
Mallewheataetn ns cou tentecee ts 1929 14,369 23-0 3 59-77 1- 455, 000 
INVETA TOME tins Gules eh cre 1924-28 15,149 26-6 60-14 1-33 535, 400 
Sprine-wheat-....... 2.004625) 1929 44,950 23-7 59-72 1-40} 1,491,000 
INS ASEH CCY Mee? ar cae rans oF OI AIG 1924-28 37,550 23- 59-71 1-33] 1,159,800 
PANT ova a Dean ites alclntensl stedelons Tse 1929 59,319 23-5 59-73 1-39] 1,946,000 
RGVeTALOUG Nae. eee ae 1924-28 52,699 24-2 59-91 1-33 1,695, 200 
(GUC) enta oh an eRReMn AS Aosairs oni 9 89,717 49-8 36-05 0-72| 3,217,000 
IE VOT AGO Se «shia poets eles 1924-28 81,585 42-2 35-69 0-64) 2,211,000 
BAT TOV ere Mee ees clone ttrate oe 9,074 31-5 47-85 0-97 277,000 
IA VerazOmtncoateciioetates 1924-28 7,492 31-4 : 48-45 0-91 213 , 200 
Springe yy emees cle le cpter vet toer et 1929 6,018 20-2 55-55 1-04 126,000 
IAVELAD EIR da. citeriee 1924-28 7,269 16-6 . 56-32 1-09 131,000 
1 BLS (aye Co aR 8 ar yeaa 1929 3,665 25-2 59-20 2-20 202,000 
INNFETROO Ts hos tesaetes 1924-28 2,746 23°3 59-96 2°34 153, 600 
) BSC tS a SIE 1929 650 21-5 60-00 2-50 35,000 
INSOT AG Ore er «ce alsran trates 1924-28 768 23 +2 ‘ 60-00 2-79 49,600 
Mixedhoraimsiey: een fet... ns 1929 4,886 37-1 46-00 0-90 163, 000 
TARE EY 9d GRO GLEE 1924-28 4,478 35-7 44.34 0-88 140, 600 
ilaxsec tree leis sa eeree cree 1929 456 15-0 58-00 1-75 12,000 
INWierazemenen <..ceeeynee 1924-28 1,034 13-2 57-15 1-67 22,800 

cewt. per cwt. 
Potatoess, eeheetie de ves sheteues 1929 14, 488 93-0 2-60] 3,502,000 
INVeragerer eons dae isc 1924-28 18, 187 104-0 1-53} 2,903,600 
Turnips, mangolds, etc........ 1929 7.226 203 -0 1-11 1,628,000 
WAV GrACOME AMP oa ie ieee’: 1924-28 6, 831 197-1 0-95} 1,277,800 

tons per ton. 
Hay anducloversurctencea a 1929} 177,800 1-98 - 17-20} 6,054,000 
Average? -c5s seni cises 1924-28) 164,328 2-10 - 17-20} 5,925,400 
Grain hayes: oNeemiaciey eer 1929 47,095 2-10 - 13-00} 1,287,000 
IANVGrage a aaee we Se 1924-28 $0,358 2-26 ~ 14-98} 2,048,000 
Afalia 7 teen E cosa: See ee ots 1929 29,348 2-65 - 17-60} 1,373,000 
IASVCTASO WA sai octreletees 1924-28 21422 2-86 - 17-96; 1,102,000 
Hodder comet 52s. acee eee 1929 6,727 10-75 = 8-00 576, 000 
IAVEra POM cn. 1 seer 1924-28 6,176 11-18 = 8-98 619, 800 
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Acreage under Pasture.—Table 7 gives the estimated acreage under pasture 
in Canada, by provinces, for the years 1923 to 1929. 


7.—Estimated Acreage under Pasture in Canada, 1923-1929. 


Provinces. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 

acres. acres. acres. acres. acres. acres. acres. 
N Sold oF TS pene el eae a 237,576} 248,760} 237,450) 242,157| 249,637) 250,092) 244,729 
Nova Scotia......... Bes see 816,934] 829,097} 842,695) 870,305} 843,766} 866,100) 866,204 
New Brunswick.............. 461,524| 470,455} 481,488) 467,081} 492,425} 500,772) 487,840 
EDC Cora crs erars iat rege el diarex 3,602,472] 3,600,000) 3,636,000) 3,672,360] 3,745,807| 3,858,181] 3,944,443 
CUCALIONs ese eet Gi © eioiaie 3,472,642} 3,317,532} 3,193,941] 3,077,424] 3,012,786) 3,000,172) 3,134,614 
EATINEODE a taiece eke ols tee calc se 199,604) 240,001] 238,483} 222,039) 240,485) 252,689) 253,990 
Saskatchewan..........20s.. 456,691] 333,393} 333,393] 382,403} 426,927} 408,670) 406,100 
NS DCLG Ee feat fips oo a torsos 196,239] 230,725} 309,589) 288,962} 285,719} 289,973} 319,338 
British Columbia............ 89,419 71,756 63 , 484 53,719 56, 141 62,192 63 , 865 
Indian Reserves.............. 34,042 35, 992 28,111 31,990 36, 601 39, 202 47,237 
Totals.” .....\.-.. 9,567,143) 9,377,711) 9,364,634; 9,308,440} 9,390,294) 9,528,043) 9,768,320 


Average Yields per Acre.—Table 8 gives for the years 1921 to 1928 the 
average yields per acre of the various field crops, together with the 10-year average 
yields for the period 1919-1928. 


8.—Annual Average Yield per acre of Field Crops for Canada from 1921 to 1928, with 
Decennial Averages for the years 1919-1928. 


Ten-year 
Field Crops. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. | average 
1919-28. 

bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. bush. 

Canada— 

Mallewiheatss fess . lees s/- 21-5 21-3 23-8 28-8 30-1 25-8 26-1 24-5 24-9 
Spring wheat.......... 12-8 17°8 21-6 11-3 18-6 17-5 21-2 23°5 16-8 
AU Wea Gi sits eiera cies 13-0 17-8 21-7 11-9 19-0 17-8 21-4 23°5 17-1 
OL: SRG Ce eee 25-3 33-8 39-3 28-0 32-0 30-1 33-2 34-4 31-4 
Barleyesieiog shies ee oie 21-3 27-8 27-8 26-1 24-7 27-4 27-7 27-9 25-9 
BUY Otiaie atte de bites oleh ote 11-8 15-5 16-0 15-4 14-2 16-2 20-9 17-4 16-5 
IPGAB IR MEAs oO) ara 14-3 18-0 17-0 18-0 18-6 18-2 18-5 16-8 17-2 
IBY Nilo Or, Secor er renee 17-5 16-3 16-5 16-6 18-4 16-2 15-5 16-7 16-8 
Buckwheatides.. ics. 22-8 22-5 22-3 25-8 22-2 21-6 23 +1 21-7 22-9 
Mixed grains.......... 25-8 35°5 35-3 37-7 38-5 35-5 37-5 35:3 35-2 
Blaxseed os 22. aes: 7°8 8-9 11-3 7-6 7-4 8-1 10-3 9-6 7-6 
Corn for husking...... 50-3 43-3 42-8 40-7 44-2 37°3 32-4 37-7 45-3 

cwt cwt cwt cwt cewt cwt cwt cwt ewt 
WP OLALOCSIG <4 cals. eats os 91-8 81-6 99-0 100-9 77-0 89-7 81-2 83-8 90-3 
ME TEAPSOLC..Ricvs + ofl or, 173-8 196-1 196-0 | 205-1 182-2 172-9 188-9 215-5 190-4 

tons tons tons. tons. tons tons tons tons tons. 
Hay and clover....... 1-1 1-5 1:5 1-6 1:5 1 1-6 1-5 
Fodder corn..:....... 10-8 9-0 8-1 8-0 9-1 8-8 7-5 8-3 8-9 
Sugar beets........... 9-5 9-2 9-6 9-3 10-6 11-2 8-9 8-4 9-8 
Atta lattes iA ests < 2:5 2-7 2-7 PGT 2-5 2-5 2-4 2-4 2-5 


Grain Yields of the Prairie Provinces.—Final figures of the acreage and 
yield of the grain crops of the three Prairie Provinces (Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta) are given for 1928 in Table 9, together with comparative data for 
1926 and 1927. 
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9.—Areas and Yields of Wheat, Oats, Barley, Rye and Flaxseed in the Prairie Provinces, 
1926-28. 
eee 
Provinces and Crops. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1926. 1927. 1928. 
acres acres. acres. bush. bush bush. 
Three Prairie Provinces— 
Wihhoatin teeta citeiok ies avenshe 21,805,314] 21,425,656} 23,158,505) 380,765, 000 454,559,300) 544,598,000 
Olaisirenin Sree ietesc Reece ti ecere oes 7,491,888 8, 205, 067 8,157,411] 220,450,000} 269,453,000 297 , 676,000 
IBS. \aecite «Gis tas a sete orks 3,048, 413 2,838,346 4,104, 250)| 81,917,000} 75,846,000 112,684,000 
EUVOR ais sala's Sate siete obole 647, 460 651, 130 753,915] 10,391,000} 18,907,000) 18,158,000 
PH Jaxseedts. cn. isis «octets fer 727, 204 465,451 367,385 5,878, 000 4,773,000 3,519,400 
Manitoba— 
Wheat sdien seers oes ites ee 2,085,547 2195, 007 2,660,125]} 47,133,000} 30,773,000} 52,383,000 
Oats... ices cmalees « pleeleoate 1,654,474 1,544,511 1,458,401|| 52,778,000) 25,767,000} 53,376,000 
IBATICY £ 1ecie ties cn < ohets oie 1,760, 563 1,512,457 1, 937, 263|| 50,880,000] 36,717,000} 52,569,000 
EUV GA acace Sere ae Oiis oo Ree ste 225,482 136,368 120, 222 3,563, 000 2,215,000 2,066, 000 
IE TaAxs@e dian masse peteetee 195,364 122,179 81,789 2,051,000 1,198,000 804, 400 
Saskatchewan— 
IW Dea Green elevate sieareraseraiens 13,558,384| 12,979,279 13,790,854] 219,646,000} 252,500,300 321,215,000 
Data .c.deiee Ae e ie BteRhS fers 3,921,461 4,412,556 4,358, 747 110,193,000} 142,526,000] 156,043,000 
Barley, cotisselats siete ccrwiererstevetsus 872,140 925, 889 1,621, 463|| 21,891,000) 27,129,000} 44,266, 000 
YVOrarre eee se oatesteiete 307,499 358, 215 471,073 5,454, 000 8,561,000 8,412,000 
er nae Be RMR chy cca oro aaa seks 519, 984 330,675 279,414 3, 744, 000 3,373, 000 2,654, 000 
erta— 
Wheat: vicetr cnet aerate 6, 161,383 6, 251, 000 6, 707, 526] 113,986,000) 171,286, 000 171,000, 000 
OBES Access warslorece Sars eter ate exe 1,915, 953 2,248, 000 2,340,263] 57,479,000] 101,160,000) 88,257,000 
MAT ICY cov ciets feiss cre sia seis 415,710 400, 000 545, 524 9,146,000] 12,000,000) 15,849,000 
PUY Gite scerersietaielslayelelajecie's eve 114,479 156, 547 162, 620 1,374, 000 3,131,000 2,680,000 
WIAXSOOC ce sei Riee oie eieieie elets 11,856 12,597 6, 182 83, 000 202, 000 61,000 
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Quality of Grain Crops, 1924-28.—Table 10 gives for Canada and the prov- 
inces the percentage of the total yields of the principal field crops which proved to be 
of merchantable quality in the years 1924-28. 


10.—Percentage of Total Yields of Principal Field Crops of Merchantable Quality, 
for Canada and by Provinces, 1924-28. 


: p.C.| p.c.| p.c.| p.c.]| p.e 
Canada— Ontario— 
Wiheat. eh occas s conccletcces Wheat: et stents rtyete cmiielerate 95 | 94 | 90 | 90 | 90 
Oats tee Pee acen castes Oats ee see it cseiet: 93 | 94 | 79 | 88 | 86 
Barleytch cc com ae ue tear ces Barley. se deces 92 | 93 | 91 | 95 |} 91 
Botatoess wiasccdelsesercre Potatoes 80 | 79 | 74 | 77 | 73 
Hay and clover........... Hay and clover........... 88 | 88 | 87 | 86 | 82 
P. EK. Island— Manitoba— 
Wiheato pomuececdetaeeotee Wiheates. cars oseseeen oeere 93 | 96 | 96 | 88 | 95 
OBtSor Rene aiecaes oe Oats eet cance ast 94 | 94 | 93 | 60 | 93 
Barleve tome cac esse e Barley ih: 0 tea sete shire ae 95 | 94 | 94 | 90 | 97 
RPOLALOES Ne teeiedee coe sens Potatoes... i aenctores sear 86 | 89 | 91 | 87 | 86 
Hay and clover Hay and clover........... 89 | 93 | 86 | 90 | 90 
Nova Scotia— Saskatchewan— 
Wiheaty taco samen sees Wiheats.2. 2 ita ciet ober acsants 97 | 98 | 97 | 94 | 96 
Oats see cae ess k Oats so. teak weet oes 90 | 95 | 92 | 88 | 94 
Barley ota ccc eses Barley ce econ eee 94 | 97 | 92 | 95 | 95 
Potatoes. eee een eles s POtatoess os cance epee clnees 85 | 89 | 82 | 90 | 90 
Hay and clover Hay and clover........... 91 | 93 | 88 | 92 | 95 
New Brunswick— Alberta— 
Wheatley aes) Meenas Wheatley. ile ae has. obra ae 94 | 97 | 93 | 95 | 98 
Matsa ee cma teiuveecrerstepte te Oate hs, vane cates mere 85 | 95 | 86 | 93 | 91 
IBArlOY. cine mrs.c ceetencent? Barley erin cect cs saee 89 | 96 | 91 | 95 | 92 
‘Potatoes sence ee Potatoes toce seca eaere 88 | 90 | 89 | 90 | 87 
Hay and clover Hay and clover........... 88 |-92 | 90 | $1 | 95 
Quebec— British Columbia— 
Wihkeatet er 2 igaeiacane Wiest: movie ccetuceitetts 94 | 95 | 94 | 95 | 94 
OBts cedee cata en ten aloaals Oates s20 55 Ao eae ee 95 | 90 | 93 | 93 | 93 
Barleyicccuaosonoaesecwes Barley. No cacao aces 94 | 91 | 93 | 95 | 93 
Potatoes! eae ee anwrceece.s Potatoes. mcacswacn be cules 84 | 86 | 82 | 86 | 81. 
Hay and clover Hay and clover..........-. 94} 95 | 94 | 90 } 94 
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Stocks of Grain in Canada.—Table 11 shows the quantities of grain in farm- 
ers’ hands on July 31, 1929, as compared with July 31, 1927 and 1928. Adding the 
stocks in the elevators and flour-mills, Table 12 shows the total quantities of grain 
in store at the close of each of the crop years ended July 31, 1927, 1928 and 1929. 


11.—Stocks of Grain in Farmers’ Hands on July 31, 1929, as compared with July 31, 
1927 and 1928, with Total Production for the Previous Years. 


Total Total Total 
pro- In farmers’ pro- In farmers’ pro- In farmers’ 
Grains. duction | hands, July 31, | duction | hands, July 31, | duction | hands, July 31, 
in 1926. 1927. in 1927. 1928. in 1928. 1929. 
000 bush. | p.c. bush. | 000 bush.| p.c. bush. | 000 bush. |} p.c. bush. 
WCBS. cs So tac sic vs 407,136) 1-04] 4,242,700) 479,665} 0-87] 4,186,000} 566,726] 0-99] 5,617,400 
Barley. oot can 99,987} 2-22) 2,218,500 96,938) 1-71) 1,657,000 136,391} 2-34] 3,190,400 
Ostet eee eee. 383,416] 4-47/17,143,000 439,713] 4-68/20,565, 600 452,153] 5-86/26,478, 000 
EVV Otto os oats cilvn 12,179} 0-42 51,200 15,571} 0-80 125,000 14,618] 0-64 93, 400 
PIASAOSI Coos 5 ick 5,995! 0-16 9,500 4,885] 0-11 5,500 3,614) 0-14 5,200 


Oc 9 AN a EN UN eae ne ila ON Oe ean me Eee 
12.—Stocks of Grain in Canada on July 31, 1927, 1928 and 1929. 


Wheat. 
Quantities in 
July 31, July 31, July 31, July 31, July 31, July 31, 

1927. 1928. 1929. 1927. 1928. 1929. 

bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. 
Farmers’ hands............: 4,242,700} 4,186,000} 5,617,400] 2,218,500) 1,657,000} 3,190,400 

Country, private and mfg. 

elevators in West.......... 1,514,870} 4,681,716) 6,324,788 170, 206 689,156} 1,177,615 


Terminal elevators in West- ; 
ern Inspection Division....| 26,107,984] 30,379,543} 55,945,117]) 1,703,520 574,981); 4,145,135 


Public elevators in East..... 9,456,442) 18,509,083] 20,369,859 477, 253 122, 663 1,913, 22C 
Flour mills (estimated)..... 4,200, 747 6,142,019 7,456, 894 36,601 30,396 48,084 
Mransi be FONG aohk a the sai « 2,295,542] 13,727,710] 8,669,163 279,337 385,497 546,403 
PE OCANS ects ca 4 es 47,818,285! 77,626,071) 104,383,221] 4,885,417! 3,459,693) 11,020, 857 
Oats. Rye. 
Farmers’ hands............. 17,148,000; 20,565,600; 26,478,000 51,200 125,000 93, 400 
‘Country, private and mfg. 
elevators in West.......... 550,832} 1,540,680} 3,016,588 44,853 76,323 171,695 
Terminal elevators.......... 2,090,277| 2,266,165} 8,453,122 1,007,771 798, 220 1,995,256 
Public elevators in East..... 1,557, 483 1,911,906) 4,487,037 111, 044/. 505, 589 1, 265,950 
Flour mills (estimated)..... 1,005,319 792,777 1, 215, 228 - 325 - 
BePBUSI bss es cree ss bscocles « 482,963} 1,527,832] 1,515,523 49,325 575,483 693, 455 
Matals eves «ctee ss 22,829,874) 28,604,960| 45,165,498) 1,264,193! 2,080,940) 4,219,756 
eur ee ere ee rb) nek sal Re NS RN Te a 
Flaxseed. 
Farmers’ hands............ Bike otots isd cists as sacs race eave ttle pevelaye charges wag 9,500 5,500 5, 200 
Country, private and mfg. elevators in West..........0..0.c0ec0e0. 36, 993 79,596 73,554 
ee SUNESTS GO8 1) adeiaea a Sides deere et el id te el Rg es Rh 1,803, 643 1,038, 299 375, 409 
Me siovmrors 10, Wamt.) 4... 65 vkea eid ens peas Seon ou, 59,955 - 17, 624 
RMS ER en teen en ook hs tera amas ty sy avis ren ck, Say 48,673 172,952 89,700 
MEME a eee he kay Re MAaE GOES oe oe bes Gem cid. OMe 1,958,764, 1,296,347 561,487 


Table 13 gives the results of the compilation of the returns received for wheat 
and wheat flour expressed as wheat for Mar. 31, 1926-29, and for oats for 1928-29. 
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13.—Stocks of Wheat in Canada, Mar. 31, 1926-29, and of Oats, Mar. 31, 1928-29. 


Wheat. Oats. 
Grain in 0 8 Ee 

1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1928. 1929. 

bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. 
Elevators and afloat.......- 95,690,600} 102, 187,786 130,054,827| 164,134,809) 12,862, 114] 24,753,297 
OUT IIS. oo. ee Hete ei ale crete tan 6,500, 000 6,500,000 7,373,000 7,000, 000 1,409,974 900, 000 
Transit by rail.......--...9- 8,307,507 14,739,586 19,037,020 12,615,479 3,670, 721 2,699, 937 
Warmers’ hands...........-- 48,970,000} 50,955, 000! 69,807,000] 60,517, 000|} 161,875,000} 160, 416, 000 
Motals. 5. oes ee oe 159,468, 107| 174,382,372 226,271, 847| 244, 267,288 179,817,809] 188, 769, 234 


Table 14 gives for barley, rye and flaxseed the stocks in Canada on Mar. 31, 
1929, as compared with the corresponding date of the previous year. 


14.—Stocks of Barley, Rye and Flaxseed in Canada, Mar. 31, 1928-29. 


Barley. Rye. Flaxseed. 

Grain in aa alg eA a eee 

1928. 1929. 1928. 1929. 1928. 1929. 

bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. 
Elevators and afloat........ 8,457,146] 18,075,831 4,745,439 4,446,342 2,943,001 1,304,573 

LM voyibores dl Chee ee SA slacisn ace 59,897 65, 000 4,375 5,000 ~ = 

Transit) Oy Talis. ee jeisterele ees 1,432, 083 1,990,308 896,589 776,476 173,403 97, 202 
Farmers’ hands.........--+- 22,175,000] 29,084,000 1,999,500 1,443, 200 718,000 328,700 
TT OtaIS: sceece es 32,124,126} 49,215, 139 7,645,903 6,671, 018 3, 834,404 1,730,475 


Distribution of Wheat and Oat Crops.—The distribution of the wheat 
crop of Canada for the years ended July 31, 1928 and 1929, is calculated in Table 15. 


15.—Distribution of the Canadian Wheat Crops, by crop years, 1927-28 and 1928-29. 


Nors.—Flour is expressed as wheat on the basis of one barrel of flour, weighing 196 lb., being equal to 


44 bushels of wheat. For similar calculations extending over a series of years both for wheat and oats, see 
the Year Book 1920, pp. 263-266, and the April issues of the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics for 


each of the years 1920 to 1929. 


we vo oe deal Gre reer Ss A var 
ende ende ende ende 
Items. July 31, | July 31, Items. July 31, | July 31, 
1928. 1929. 1928. 1929. 
000 bush. | 000 bush. 000 bush. | 000 bush. 
Carry-over Aug. 1, 1927; Exports as grain.........- 288 , 567 354, 425 
ING ip OYA en Spe cdons a 47,818 77,626 Exports as flour........-. 44,396 53,139 
Gross production.......--- 479, 665 566, 726|| Total exports..........-- 332, 963 407, 564 
ossuamicleanine... 5... scl 6, 732 16,007|| Retained for seed........ 42, 200 44,500 
Grain not merchantable.... 27,598 27,854|| Milled for food..........- 42,000 45,000 
Net production...........- 445,335 522, 865|| Carried over July 31, 1928 ; 
Imports... goed cee tee oe 473 1,000 and July 31, 1929....... 77,626 104, 383 
Available for distribution... 493 , 626 601,491|| Balance fed on farms or 
otherwise disposed of. . ~ ~ 


Sinan NO iii ae Net IU ia Os, ey SB econ ee 2 


Table 16 presents similar data for oats. The bulk of this crop is consumed as 
food for live stock, and the table shows approximately how the remaining portion 
of the crop is disposed of, including the quantities exported as grain, oatmeal and 
rolled oats, the quantity retained for seed and the quantity milled for home con- 
sumption, representing chiefly oatmeal-and rolled oats used for human food. The 
carry-over represents grain in the elevators, in farmer’s hands, in transit, etc., and 
the balance is the quantity consumed in Canada for feeding to live stock, this amount 
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being estimated at 303,262,000 bushels in 1925, 394,997,000 bushels in 1926, 308,431,- 
000 bushels in 1927, 321,753,000 bushels in 1928, and 338,636,000 bushels in 1929. 


16.—Distribution of the Canadian Oat Crops, by crop years, 1927-28 and 1928-29. 


Crop year | Crop year Crop year | Crop year 
Teanis ended ended Tteraa ended ended 
: July 31, July 31, : July 31, July 31, 
: 1928. 1929.1 1928. 1929.1 
000 bush. | 000 bush. 000 bush. | 000 bush. 
Carry-over, Aug. 1, 1927; Exports as orain.......... 12,168 12, 828 
AUS RODS eed aches sisid 9S 22,829 28, 605|| Exports as meal, etc...... 2,626 3,389 
Gross production.......... 439,713 ABQ TOS) Lotal Cxportss. . de sess - 14, 794 tGagle 
Grain not merchantable.... 58,362 45,114) Retained as seed......... 32,841 31,199 
Net production..... bogs Pei 381,351 407,039|| Milled for home con- 
IDOE GS Ii: ees eaiaibe cis stl 2,449 3,641 SWINDON desea nate: 8,636 8,068 
Available for distribution.. 406, 629 439, 285|| Carried over July 31, 1928, 
LODO SR ee as sleet 9 28,605 45,165 
Balance for home con- 
sumption as grain...... 321, 753 338, 636 


1 Subject to revision. 


Per Capita Consumption of Wheat in Canada.—<According to calculations 
published in the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics for April, 1929 (p. 114), 
the average per capita consumption of wheat ground for human food in Canada 
during the ten years 1919 to 1928 is 4-6 bushels. The lowest average was 4-2 
bushels in 1922 and the highest 6-7 bushels in 1920. In the last named year, how- 
ever, the grinding did not represent the year’s consumption, but included a large 
carry-over into the next year. The average consumption in 1928 is estimated at 
4-3 bushels. Details for the years 1919-27 were given at p. 241 of the 1929 Year 
Book. 


Subsection 3.—Farm Live Stock and Poultry. 


The growth of the live stock and poultry industries in Canada from decade to 
decade is indicated in summary statistical form in Table 17, while some authorita- 
tive details will be found in the article, ‘‘The Development of Agriculture in Canada”’, 
contributed by Dr. J. H. Grisdale to the 1921 Year Book, where it appears at pp. 
202-210. 


17._Summary Statistics of the Numbers of Live Stock and Poultry in the Dominion 
of Canada, Censuses of 1871-1921. 


Items. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921.2 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 

ELOLSOS Men Mees eee eee eee 836, 743 1,059,358 1,470,572 1,577, 493 2,598,958) 3,610,494 
CATO NRE RS SIGE ISS PO 2,624,290} 3,483,989) 4,120,586) 5,576,451 6, 526, 083 8,519, 484 
Be Tieen ss Siew ire estes Sie sciatets 3,155,509} 3,048,678] 2,563,781] 2,510,239} 2,174,300} 3,203,966 
SWANS ee ee hc ck sels sees 1,366, 083 1,207,619 1,733,850) 2,353,828} 38,634,778) 3,404,730 
Poulin vies oe rin aie e acc oso ties = — | 14,105,102!) 17,922,658] 31,793,261) 50,325,248 
Hens and chickens........ - —| 12,696,701] 16,651,337! 29,773,457| 48,021,647 
PPMP BYBecl h ie kirdaeicts «does - ~ 458,306 584,569 863, 182 1,096, 721 
HDMCKS Mie bet lee eis sees - - 320,169 290, 755 527,098 608 , 152 
TFGCSOET NE b alen trices staters - - 537,932 395,997 629, 524 603 , 728 
IEVIVES OL; DECR.. ciescoscde sacs: 144,791 - 199, 288 189, 986 180,372 185, 530 


Cee eee eee ee ee OOo 


1Includes 91,994 unspecified. 2Includes live stock elsewhere than on farms as follows:—horses 158,742, 
cattle 149,995, sheep 3,499, swine 80,439, poultry 6,978,054, hives 37,425. 
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18.—Estimated Numbers and Values of Farm Live Stock in Canada, by Provinces, 


000 
$ 


245,119 
201, 236 
148, 742 
349, 978 
31,417 
69, 958 


696,472 


000 000 000 
$ $ $ 
260,476 
236, 626 
204,917 
441,543 
32,004 
65,116 


799,139 


255, 469 
272,109 
231,700 
503 , 809 
35,530 
66,595 


861, 463 


69, 702 
704, 287 


| | | 


14,0382 


142,871) 161,767 


62,331 
81,142} 95,698 
67,925 
163, 623 
11,288 
24,481 


261,673 


60,368 
106, 153 
76,959 
183,112 
12,320 
24,943 


280, 743 


26,354 
17, 433 
20,338 
37,771 

1,440 


1925-1928. 
NN —————————— EEE 
Description. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 
No. No. No. No. 
Canada— 
FT OLSCS ec iets sis ee weealeinles 3,554,041] 3,398,114] 3,421,857) 3,376,394 
MaICINGOWS\ shinee eniee se © 3,830,175} 3,839,191] 3,894,311] 3,792,522 
Other cattlosacccess vas 5,477,123] 4,731,688] 5,277,927) 5,000, 750 
Motal cattle. cissece « 9,307,298] 8,570,879] 9,172,238) 8,793,272 
SHECD vaccum att ccvielncleeie 2,755,556] 3,142,476] 3,262,706) 3,415, 788 
Swine. foc ehetcitns cies s ste 4,426,148] 4,359,582) 4,694,789] 4,497,367 
Motalvcnccieces ~ = - - 
P.E. Island— 
Forsesas . sae eee stele 32,752 32,357 32,890 33,695 
Milch Cows.....scecseess 56,295 56, 947 58, 208 56,949 
Other cattle teesenaten 56,889 Oil 60,367 60, 164 
Totalicattle:.. acces sto. 113,194 114, 704 118,575 117,113 
Sheepees siete rire 87,219 83,437 89, 606 97,082 
ovat Ou stasere orticvovs aiererers are 62,114 49,711 53, 665 52,653 
WotaliFeashsteer - - - - 
Nova Scotia— 
FLOrseS) - . 20st iste iets ache 53,3852 55,471 52,310 50,929 
Milch cowS..........00-: 137,273 146,312 142,762| 137,867 
@thercattlesinnin. tenes 154,699 158,572 140,219 131,925 
Total cattle........... 291,972} 304,884] 282,981; 269,792 
Sheep weakens eee 273,499] 282,458; 257,215} 270,461 
Sovinen pa ho eats 44,670 45,343 50, $23 55, 184 
Potalicck seeese: - - - - 
New Brunswick— 
Florséss eon eases 50, 782 53,159 51,342 51,713 
Mulch cowscentaseetes 111,225} 116,530} 111,804) 109,068 
@thericattlemasc. noe: 105, 263 107,932) 105,375 106,085 
Total cattle... csi aoe 216,488| 224,462) 216,679) 215,153 
Sheen wade occteneene 151,349 156, 616 153 , 057 160,514 
Swaneisaiacc come aran ticae 60,376 71,568 77,307 76,072 
WOtal se oeucceee - - - - 
Quebec— 
FT OrSeg ates hao ene 345, 079 345,935) 348,566] 351,206 
MilehcowSises 26 veneer 1,021,210] 1,064,470] 1,092,314] 1,114, 467 
Other Cattle te. ccatssss 820,348] 836,193} 849,770) 849,879 
Total cattle 1,841,558] 1,900,663} 1,942,084] 1,964,346 
COD iss aisie lore ole:s else's alersid 843,579 852,439 861, 548 863, 757 
Swinenses jaahes tule sree ee 784,143] 808,706} 833,529) 813,309 
Moataliaescewate = - - - 
Ontario— 
TLOVSCS 5 jase eo eres eee 644,138] 629,659] 617,136) 609,249 
Mileh COWS: <.0.000650c0> 1,232,679} 1,280,436] 1,299,840) 1,261,384 
@ther Cabtleceneadceicosie + 1,576,694] 1,477,363] 1,415,114] 1,420,669 
Total cattle 2,809,373| 2,757,799] 2,714,954) 2,682,053 
SHeeb sac descent heels tae 868, 526 886, 483 956, 267) 1,014, 106 
SWiInGse sae seta cPoerie citi cse 1,678,595] 1,735,355] 1,883,177) 1,833,538 
Total = as is a 
Manitoba— 
Horses. fe eueeee ne. ee 359,839] 340,979] 346,431] 351,464 
Milchicows's apccsinec eke 233,273 245,901 255, 874 248, 630 
Other cattle: .c.......06. 487,472 364,101 451,336 430,279 
Total cattle 720,745! 610,002} 707,210) 678,909 
Shep .c:cee straws olson 101, 997 112, 703 sero 142,713 
87,260 


SSW AIC.) Wa elec Pea ck o> 298,507} 304,434 330, 803 


5,013 
70,578 
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18.—Estimated Numbers and Values of Farm Live Stock in Canada, by Provinces, 
1925-1928—concluded. 


Description. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928, 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 

000 000 000 000 

’ No. No. No. No. $ $ $ $ 
Saskatchewan— 

WEPOTSOST. RAR: cyleion es 1,169,952) 1,104,258] 1,161,327 1,185,852] 77,217] 72,881] 76,648 73,830 
Mileh Cows ai, ork aitee ca. 496,502 438, 245 462,270 418,506)| 20,357] 17,968 23,576] 27,203 
Othericattles..cceess cc. 1,002,909 721, 880 842, 020 762,873|| 26,076] 19,491 31,155} 35,092 

Totalléattle ss cates so 1,499,411] 1,160,125] 1,304,290 1,181,379]| 46,433 37,459} 54,731] 62,295 
Dea ctype cas. oe 131,359 161, 831 170,038 183 , 098 1,182 1,456 1,530 1,831 
DWADEL ons cae A ctv. sc 610,973 597, 660 616, 603 602,156 9,776} 10,160 8,016 8,430 

Totahié. «0c. Teer - - - — || 134,608} 121,956) 140,925 146,386 
Alberta— 
ELOPSOB nicctee eerie cost 849, 939 784, 302 762, 603 740,408]! 36,393) 35,294 39,870] 37,672 

i 460, 722 405,718 379, 992 344,495)| 18,318] 17,446 20,966} 23,427 

1,066, 007 763,294] 1,155,008 955,000] 27,635] 21,372) 43 ,890} 45,376 

OtAleAttletprie. + .<.<0 1,526,729] 1,169,012 1,535,000} 1,299,495]! 45,953 38,818} 64,856] 68,803 
Pheepe sews oe eo et 236, 804 504, 849 510, 000 515,000 2,007 5,048 4,888 5,348 
DBWwiINOns Oh Mepis spe. ct 854, 902 701,277 742,671 680,000) 12,459] 10,519 9,303 9,039 

Totals. tae... cx - = ~ - 97,162] 89,679] 118,917] 120,862 
British Columbia— 
FLOrBeS ae eee o sccaks 48, 208 51,994 49, 252 51,878 4,056 3,482 3,943 
Milehscowssa..cstet oc. 80,996 84, 632 91,747 101,156 5,755 6,881 8,497 
Othercattloc..te+. ss, 206, 832 244,596 258,718 283 , 876 8,561} 11,125} 14,478 

Total cattle... eG... 3. 287, 828 329, 228 350,465 385, 032 14,316] 18,006) 22,975 
BR Oene sla. sarod es ss dare 61,224 101, 660 128,993 169,057 1,220 1,548 2,029 
Swine... foeee 41,868 45,528 49, 654 53, 652 865 943 1,019 


OTA cats) 62 on = - - - 20,457] 23,979] 29,966 


19.—Average Values per head of Farm Live Stock in Canada, as estimated by Crop 
Correspondents, 1917-1928. 


—60—e—“=«—aw?0A0=@msS0M9wm@M0.0—0—@=079M0MN SS 


Farm Animals. 1917. | 1918. | 1919. | 1920. | 1921. | 1922. | 1923. | 1924. | 1995. | 1926. | 1927. 1928. 


‘Seer |S maeaacmens (acura <n ‘be deere eas | amen became ems ic ee RORONLEEN [ae er me 


Canada— 
Flore Wet ... BAe ee 126 127 119 106 83 72 63 64 69 72 76 76 
Milch cows........... 86 8 9 79 51 48 47 46 51 52 61 a2 
Otherieattle. 372.8... 57 61 58 47 28 26 26 27 31 31 39 46 
Total cattle 69 70 70 59 37 35 34 34 39 41 48 57 
heen twee oe. ck. 15 16 15 10 6 8 8 9 10 10 10 10 
RWC Tos saaad aks dss 6 26 25 20 14 15 12 12 16 16 14 15 
Prince Edward Island- 
PLOTAEB eee Me te oe 88 103 114 109 84 92 80 85 84 91 91 101 
Milch cows........... 64 71 83 60 38 48 43 42 50 50 51 62 
Other cattle. 22.2)... 8 44 53 34 21 26 22 24 28 28 32 35 
Total cattle..... 50 54 64 43 28 34 30 33 39 39 41 48 
BUCO th. cenie.... 14 15 14 8 5 7 6 8 9 9 9 10 
Brine) eth see, 27 29 27 24 16 19 li 15 20 15 15 16 
Nova Scotia— 
HTOrses th fil 2c eeu 111 117 127 119 98 95 96 93 94 93 107 111 
Milch cows........... 63 65 76 71 44 45 44 43 46 48 51 61 
Other cattle. ss. Jo 5 44 54 43 27 26 28 28 30 Pai 29 37 
Total cattle 54 53 63 55 34 35 35 85 37 37 40 49 
POD TIMOTTS Bee ee eee 3) 10 11 8 4 6 6 is 7 7 7 8 
RVaNe. 68 io one lk ee, 29 30 29 24 18 18 16 15 14 18 18 17 
New Brunswick— 
MTOrses 00. 6. . Coad. 127 141 138 139 115 110 99 104 101 109 116 120 
Mileh Cows. .....0:... 63 65 70 61 40 40 43 36 46 46 46 54 
Other cattle. o.4 oc. 40 41 42 39 23 25 26 22 30 26 27 30 
Total cattle..... 52 51 53 49 31 382 34 29 38 37 37 43 
0 UE eo eee 10 12 11 8 5 6 6 6 Vf 8 vi 8 


PING: bocce e vie's\s race 27 28 31 22 17 17 16 16 19 22 20 22 
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19.—Average Values per head of Farm 
Correspondents, 


Farm Animals. 


Quebec— 
12 Weydeoe nein PO ED OOD 
Mitch COM Sites cle sya! ohene 
Other icavulel si)... ir. 

Total cattle..... 


NMLOrSGae Nese cei ale = 
Milch cows.......+--- 
@thericattles ons acecs- 

Total cattle..... 


Sb ikld 6. 0foree wi ear ehe @ oe 


EoOreestecee seus ciios 
Milch Gows.......4.-- 
Other cattle...... eee 

Total cattle..... 


LOTSeS ele. es esis 
Milch cows......--++: 
Othericattle.tsc.+ +5: 

Total cattle..... 


ET OTSeSe race ie we eerste 
Mil chsecawis norm sein 
Other cattle.........- 

Total cattle..... 


pale evel siesakever eneve tere: = 


HUOTSCS nieoccnsiteeces 
MilehreOwsi. cs. to <= 
Other cattle. ........- 

Total cattle..... 


1919. | 1920. 


20.—Estimated Numbers and Values of Farm P 


Live Stock in Canada, as estimated by Crop 
1917=-1928—concluded. ’ 


gered el es ee ee me ee 


oultry in Canada, 1926-28. 


Description. No. 
Canada— 
Turkeys......1926| 2, 088, 296 
1927| 1,890, 203 
1928) 2,065,797 
Geese......--- 1926} 1,011,314 
1927| 1,135,155 
1928) 1,125,047 
Dueksie ase 1926 913,309 
1927; 981,032 
1928 995, 840 
Other fowls. .1926|46, 095, 597 
1927|46, 172,095 
1928}49, 592, 855 


Total poultry1926/50, 108,516 
1927/50, 178, 485 
1928153, 779, 539 


Average 
value Total Description. 
per head.| value. 
$ $ 
P. FE. Island— 

2-95! 6,161,000) Turkeys...... 1926 

3-08] 5,817,000 1927 

3-16] 6,526, 000 1928 

2-20| 2,228,000) Geese.......- 1926 

2-20) 2,496,000 1927 
2-26) 2,545,000 1928 

1-17| 1,069,000 Ducks....... 1926 

1-18} 1,154, 000 1927 

1-23) 1,228,000 1928 
0-90/41,579,000|| Other fowls. .1926 
0-94|43, 491, 000 1927 
0-97)47, 913, 000 1928 

— |51,037,060] Total poultry1926 

— |52,958, 000 1927 

— 158,212,000 1928 


No. 


8,790 
10,155 
14,290 
27,096 
29,183 
33, 985 

6, 743 

8, 167 

8, 887 

760, 844 
820, 832 


880,162] 


803,473 
868,337 
937,324 


Average 
value 
per head. 


ROP RENN NwWWwe 
bo 
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o 
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Total 
value. 


$ 


28,000 
32,000 
49, 000 
59,000 
64, 000 
75, 000 

8, 000 
- 9,000 
10,000 
753 , 000 
845, 600 
863, 000 
848, 000 
950, 000 
997, 000 
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20.—Estimated Numbers and Values of Farm Poultry in Canada, 1926-28—concluded. 


Average Average 


«as Total Total 
Description. No. value value 
per head.| Value per head, | Value. 
$ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia— 
Turkeys...... 1926 8,591 3-50 30,000) Turkeys...... 2-88) 903,000 
1927 8,070 3°73 30, 000 2-85 889, 000 
1928 Berks 3-67 43, 000 2:95 942,000 
Geese........ 1926 15, 822 2-56 41,000 1-85 135, 000 
1927 15,562 2-69 42,000 1-87 220,000 
1928 17, 930 2-76 49, 000 1-90 193, 006 
Ducks....... 1926 7,523 1-39 10,000) Ducks........ 0:99 54,000 
1927 7,665 1-32 10, 000 1-00 87,000 
1928 8,591 1-51 13, 000; 1 1-04 76, 000 
Other fowls..1926] 796,237 0-9 717,008} Other fowls... 0-80} 3,260,000 
1927 856, 885 0-9 797, 000 1927 0-82} 2,991,000 
92 928,706 0-94 873, 000 1928 0-83) 3,254,000 
Total poultry192 828,173 - 798,000!| Total poultry.1926 — | 4,352,000 
1927 888, 182 - 879, 000 1927 - | 4,187,000 
1928} 967,002 - 978,000 1928 ~ | 4,465,000 
New Brunswick— 

Turkeys...... 1926 24, 434 3-96 97,000 Turkeys...... 2-51) 1,414,000 
927 30, 244 4-25 129,000 2-48 919,000 
1928 42,646 3°65 156, 000 2-55} 1,133,000 
Geese........ 1926 17,354 2-54 44,000 1-82 195, 000 
1927 17, 649 2-58 46,000 1-88 258, 000 
1928 17,871 2-70 48,000 1-88 275,000 
Pneks san 1926 6,326 1-43 9,000) Ducks........ 0-90 117,000 
1927 10, 223 1-38 14, 000 0-90 110, 000 
1928 10, 731 1-61 17,000 1 0°95 140, 000 
Other fowls. .1926 806, 513 1-02 823,000} Other fowls...1926 0-67] 5,615,000 
1927 895,977 1-02 914,000) 1927 0-72) 4,958,000 
1928 924,970 1-05 971,000 1928 0-73] 5,630,000 
Total poultry1926} 854,621 - 973,000! Total poultry .1926 - | 7,341,000 
927 954,093 - | 1,103,000 1927 — | 6,245,000 
1928 996, 218 — | 1,192,000 1928 - | 7,178,000 

Quebec— Alberta— 
Turkeys...... 1926} 194,000 3°44; 667,000 Turkeys...... 1926 2-51} 1,212,000 
1927 188, 000 3°43 645,000 2:81] 1,268,000 
1928 186,000 3-80 707,000 2°75] 1,424,000 
Geese.........1926 111,000 2-18 242,000} Geese........ 1-74 140,000 
1927 168,000 2°12 229,000 1-98 207,000 
1928 106, 000 2-36 250, 000) 1-95 196, 000 
Ducks 3.d0%5 1926 58,000 1-24 72,000) Ducks....... 0-99 74,000 
1927 56, 000 1-24 69, 000 1-09 86, 000 
1928 55, 000 1-37 75, 000 1-02 101, 000 
Other fowls...1926} 6,991,000 1-07) 7,480, 000 0-67] 3,678,000 
1927] 7,410,600 1-05} 7,781,000 0-75] 3,922,000 
1928) 8,003,000 1-10} 8,803,000 0-77) 4,232,000 
Total poultry.1926] 7,354,000 — | 8,461,000 - | 5,104,000 
1927) 7,762,000 — | 8,724,000 - | 5,483,000 
1928] 8,350,000 — | 9,835,000 -— | 5,953,000 

Ontario— 

Turkeys...... 1926) 469,981 3-67] 1,725,000)| Turkeys...... 3°80 85, 000 
1927 496, 164 3°65) 1,811,000 3°94 94, 000 
1928 496, 202 3°91} 1,940,000 3°95 132, 000 
Geese.........1926 567, 151 2-36} 1,338,000 2-90 34, 000 
1927 594, 593 2-35} 1,397,000 2-89 33, 000 
1928 590, 415 2-42} 1,429,000 2-82 30, 000 
Ducks. .42. . 1926 544, 130 1-25 680,000) Ducks..:..... 1-40 45,000 
1927 578, 721 1-25 723, 000 1-45 46,000 
1928 557, 150 1-33 741,000 1 1-51 55, 000 
Other fowls...1926/16, 111,738 1-02/16, 434,000 Other fowls...1926 1-05} 2,819,000 
1927|17, 378, 567 1-04/18, 074, 000! 1 1-05] 3,209, 000 
1928/18, 059, 809 1-06/19, 143, 000 1928 1-13} 4,144,000 
Total poultry.1926|17, 693, 000 - |20,177,000'| Total poultry.1926 — | 2,983,000 
1927/19, 048,045 — 22,005,000 1927 - | 3,382,000 
1928|19, 703,576 — 123,253,000 1928 - | 4,361,000 


| 
Ne ah EOE sc RES SDIETS 1-1 SEtsUeR) 1. UC aT Oe OOS Me 
Production and Value of Wool!.—The production of wool in Canada from 
3,731,358 sheep and lambs is placed at 21,234,000 lb. in 1929, as compared with 


é te Seam of wool clip, see Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics for December of each year. 
94562— 
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19,611,480 Ib. from 3,418,992 sheep and lambs in 1928. Table 21 gives the total 
estimated production and value of wool for the years 1915 to 1929. 


°1.—Estimated Walue of Canadian Wool Clip, 1915-1929. 


Nore.—Includes sheep on Indian reserves. 


1Provisional estimate. 


Production | Average 
Sheep. of price per lb.| Value. 
wool, of wool. 

No. lb. cents. $ 
2,038,662} 12,000,000 28 3,360, 000 
2,022,941) . 12,000,000 37 4,440,000 
2,369,358] 12,000,000 59 7,000,000 
3,052,748] 20,000,000 60 12,000, 000 
3,421,958] 20,000,000 60 12,000, 060 
3,720,783| 24,000,000 22 5, 280, 000 
3,675,860) 21,251,000 14 2,975, 000 
3,262,626) 18,523,392 17-5 3,149,000 
2,755,273) 15,539,416 20 3,160, 006 
2,686,367) 15,111,719 25 3,774, 000 
2,757,199] 15,553,045 25 3,961,000 
3,144,343) 17,959,896 23 4,131,000 
3,265,727| 18,672,766 22 4,108,000 
3,418,992} 19,611,430 26 5,099,000 
3,731,358] 21,234,000 201 4,247,000! 


Es¢ Production.—Table 22 gives the results of calculations indicating approx- 
imately the number and value of eggs produced on farms in Canada for the years 


1923-28. The estimates relate only to hens’ eggs produced on farms, 


and therefore 


do not include eggs of urban poultry, or eggs of farm turkeys, ducks, etc. In 1920 


the production of eggs elsewhere than on farms amoun 


ted to 24,319,832 dozen, or 


16-8 p.c. of the total production of eggs in that year, as-ascertained at the Census. 


22.—Production and Value of Farm Eggs in Canada, 1923-1928.?* 


Nore.—Includes Indian reserves. 


ooh 


Egg- 


& Average Total Average |Total value 
Vv ears acne production eggs value of eggs 
; fame per hen. produced. | per dozen. produced. 
em ee Cee Se ee 
No. No. dozen. cents. $ 

I9282 ccc ch hicaciswes We oo 60 eoae sesh omens 31,064, 992 78 202, 186, 508 24 48,770,780 
ODA te ecciste soto: slate = ot )e,cicle » etareretorelstelarete 32, 220, 057 79 212, 648, 685 24 50,322,439 
MODE see here eesdle dil store: osc -Ieteyelesrejeia't 32, 837, 040 82 224,778,867 26 57,950,340 
MQQOS 0 HASGD ele os Ge vee tiece sea weeie nae 34,006, 290 84 237,080,399 28 66,198, 285 
FOOTE cerita s dette st ages eewins 34, 722, 700 87 258 , 277,227 32 80,110,010 
FOOSE cL ee ea wires wee on ees Boies ee ee een 34, 022,511 95 268, 868, 857 31 84,442, 727 


NO a ee 
2 For details of egg production in 1927 and 1928, see Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics, April, 


1929, p. 118. 


Subsection 4.—Fur Farming.’ 


Origin of Fur Farming Industry.—A short account of the origin of the fur 


farming industry in Canada was given on p. 
Book. A fuller description of the rise of the in 


249 of the 1929 edition of the Year 
dustry in Prince Edward Island, its 


original home, was given in the Census and Statistics Monthly for May, 1914, at 


p- 110, while a still more detailed account of the earlier history of the industry was 


3 For further particulars the reader is referred to the Report on Fur Farms, 1927, which may be obtained 
from the Dominion Statistician, Ottawa. 
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given in a publication of the Commission of Conservation, Ottawa, entitled “Fur 
Farming in Canada”, by J. Walter Jones, B.A., B.S.A., the second edition of which 
was published in 1914. 


Fur Farms of Canada.—The term “fur farm” includes farms devoted entirely 
to the raising of fur-bearing animals (principally silver foxes), together with parts of 
farms where the raising of fur-bearing animals is carried on as a distinct branch 
of the operations. Such farms increased in number from 429 in 1919 to 3,380 in 
1927 and the industry is still rapidly growing both in numbers of farms and in num- 
bers and varieties of fur-bearing animals on those farms. Although the fox has 
proved the most suited to domestication, other kinds of fur-bearing wild animals 
are being raised in captivity—mink, raccoon, skunk, marten, fisher and rabbit. 
Karakul sheep, from which are obtained the furs known as “persian lamb”’, “astra- 
chan” and “broadtail”, are also being raised successfully in Canada. Mink farms 
are the most numerous of the miscellaneous class, raccoon farms coming next. A 
few of the fox farms also raise miscellaneous fur-bearing animals in addition to the 
foxes. 


Capital Investment.—The earliest Dominion-wide statistics of fur farms 
were collected for the year 1919, and since then annual statistics have been obtained. 
Statistics showing the increasing number and values of fur-bearing animals on fur 
farms are given in Tables 23 and 24, the former showing a nearly eight-fold increase 
in numbers since 1919, and the latter a more than four-fold increase in values from 
$3,199,908 to $13,465,882. The capital investment in lands and buildings in 1927 
was $4,889,541, making a grand total investment of $18,355,423 in the industry 
in that year, 


23-—Number of Fur-bearing Animals on Fur Farms in Canada at Dec. 31, 1919-1927.1 
ne OR ERT OR 


Kind of Animal. 1919. 1920. | 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. | 1925. | 1926. 1927. 


Sea TR | RG a rr ee ee 


7,181) 13,694] 17,954] 22,318] 25,186 31,204) 42,125) 47,657| 57,961 

852; 1,103) 1,237} 1,384] 1,556 1,596} 1,736} 1,742} 1,747 

275 373 484 435 627 720; =1,196} 1,163) 1,198 
3 


2 - 10 12 216 735) 1,050} 1,713 

- 1 ~ 16 2 3 - - - 

16 188 210 288 489 663 982! 1,650) 2,615 

- 8 3 11 13 35 69 1 

- 6 is 8 ) 15 46 87 

= 23 55 105 159 245 445 689} 1,238 

- 33 99 34 92 133 129 88 111 

a a 9 aoe pits ao aos os a 

- 2 2 3 2 4 3 3 2 

- - - - 9 2D . 4 29 

Chinchilla Rabbit... . - - - - 222 351 1,215} 1,843) 3,085 
Biberian hare............. - - - - 24 25 35 39 16 
mabbit, ne.s.............. - - - - - 353 967 252 1,129 
Karakul sheep............ - 1,100 750 941 883 1,545 1,209 177) * 1,082 
ESSE aaa CS aad - - 2,250) 5,157) 10,820] 19,460 28,105} 26,846) 55,390 
CD Sa Se a = - 40 1 23 90 155 187 505 
Rotal yee eo 8,326) 16,529] 23,103] 30,782 40,125} 56,652) 79,149] 83,505 128,020 


1 Preliminary figures for 1928 give a total of 258,373 animals on fur farms, of which the chief were:— 
mrskrats 168,861, silver foxes 71,329 and minks 5,028. 
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24.—Value of Fur-bearing Animals on Fur Farms in Canada, at Dec. 31, 1919-27.! 


Kind. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 


ai 1 3 SS eS eee | eee oe 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 


Silver fox.....: 
Patch or cross 


TOXM a see ess 77,058| 87,735} 102,850} 103, 055} 108,324 110,517 122, 400 
Red fox 11,345 11, 816 10, 035 8, 626 10,875 21,709 28,460 
Blue toxes..002 + 270 748 = 2,200 1,600 149, 990 221,780 
White fox...... - 100 - 700 100 - _ 
MNT tere. 320 4, 835 5,366 6,051 10, 679 79,145 148, 005 
Raccoon iy..e)5- - 260 854 1,313 2,208 16, 448 41,093 
Qikuinikc Seeheeiee es - 125 500 396 784 778 1,100 
Marten. ot... ~ 100 410 175 950 4,870 10,510 
Hishertte ees - 675 700 700 770 6, 600 12,610 
Opossum ~ - 65 - ~ - - 
Diy inxier. ee aes - 100 200 150 50 150 100 
GOyote eee cs - - - - 111 55 490 
Badgers... «.. - ~ - - - - - 
(BOAT a banter - 200 - - os = = 
Siberian hare.. = - - - 100 188 80 
Chinchilla rab- 

Dither a: = - - ra 2, 230 15,303 23 , 648 


i 
Rabbit, n.e.s.. 
Karakul sheep. 


Total...... 


1,944 9, 280 


= 80,000} 60,000] 68,050) 49,800 8, 809 21,539 


Re er eOre || peaees © ee Se A eee Te de a ee 


1 Preliminary figures for 1928 give the total value of animals on fur farms as $16,113,003. 


Annual Revenue.—The annual revenue of the fur farmer arises from two 
sources, the sale of animals and the sale of pelts. Table 25 shows that the sales of 
animals increased from $519,529 in 1919 to $2,645,331 in 1927, while Table 26 
indicates that in the same eight years sales of pelts have increased from $528,330 
to $2,154,350. 


25.—Value of Fur-bearing Animals Sold from Fur Farms in Canada, 1919-27.’ 


SES ee] 


Kind. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 


3 $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
505,786| 750,123] 843,976) 910,590 Moree ee 2,755, 668/2, ete 2,501,816 
8 4 2 


11,670] 12,085) 18,705) 17,725; 14, 69| 27,423] 28,687} 19,803 3,350 
1,708 818} 1,820) 2,129 1, 289 3,116 2,828 2, 663 5,079 


SilayertOkee neil eee 
Patch or cross fox.... 


Blueroxseneecn tector 19,100} 65,620} 20,225) 28, 115 
Wihite foxes erties tte: - - ~ - - 100 - - - 
Mink ss oF. desemectien 365 150 925} 1,634 4,081 8,353 15,654} 25,692) 58,992 
RaccoonMiey cee ces: - 35 179| 1,043 489 867 3, 683 4,955 7,626 
Shrunk nee ee - - ~ 30 10 150 242 188 190 
Marten sinnie wee: - ~ ~ - - - 400 230 700 
Bugher2. lone pacers - - 300 ~ - 100 500 825 §35 
Coyote, Weis. sess taee - - - - - - 26 - 6 
Siberian hare........ - - ~ - - 120 252 L738 58 
Chinchilla rabbit.... - ~ - - 1,606 4,540| 16,384} 14,412 11, 860 
Rabbit, n.e.s.......-- - - - ~ _ 1,595 2,574 133 2,689 
Karakul sheep......- - - 5,800} 5,767 6,180 3, 860 4,752 16,000 4,215 
Total........ 519,529] 763, 221| 871,205 938, 9181, 314, 493|2, 553, 430 2,897, 270|2, 294, 629 2,645,331 


2Preliminary figures for 1928 give the total value of animals sold in that year as $3,760,470, of which 
silver fox accounted for $3,475,824. 
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26.—Value of Pelts Sold from Fur Farms in Canada, 1919-27. 1 


Rind 1919. 1920. 1921, 1922. 1923. 1924, 1925. 1926. 1927. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

DILVOr 10x ven fee 561,973] 373,140] 596,809] 573,806 819,429} 620,810} 736,289/1, 174,700 2,067,170 
Patch or cross fox.... 21,526) 11,111] 22,958 18,003 32, 007 33,120 27,880 34,177 49,125 
Ga tOx Ue, eee 4,586 3,349 4,361 4,494 5, 849 8,817 14, 585 13,055 21,257 
BlMeiOR.* aioe ee a 65 - _ 73) - ~ - 60 8,053 
WAGE FOX ct. oe od, os a; - - - - 480 ~ 40 - - 
Mini sree el ya: 156 735 962 723 773 329 1,888 2,044 4,546 
Raeeeoonienss,.ohd. 8 30 - 38 61 165 97 2492. 295 1,193 
Silcun ice Weeks. oe ak. = - 302 525 g 71 65 252 30 
Marten Geeta. cae. - - ~ - - - - - 173 
Bibigrte raed cers «3, - - - - - - 72 85 60 
VUE Norcet ce - ~ - - 301 o 30 60 60 
Siberian hare........ - ~ ~ ~ - 200 97 4 - 
Chinchilla rabbit... . - - ~ ~ 15 85 - 178 1,701 
Rabbit, n.e.8......... - - ~ - - 91 195 28 182 
Karakul sheep....... - - 1,470 220 1,145 1,600 - - 800 

Total........ 528,330) 388,335] 626,900] 597,907 860,173] 664,620} 781,383 1, 224, 941/2, 154,350 


1 Preliminary figures for 1928 give the total valu2 of palts sold from fur farms as $2,345,635, of which 
silver fox accounted for $2,235,555. 

The Provincial Distribution of Fur Farming.—The statistics of Table ate 
showing the capital investment in the industry by provinces, indicate that Prince 
Edward Island no longer holds its earlier Supremacy in the industry, though its 
farms are still the most highly capitalized, the average Prince Edward Island farm 
having nearly $4,900 worth of fur-bearing animals. Between 1925 and 1927 nearly 
1,100 new farms were added in the Dominion as a whole. 


27.—Number of Fur Farms, Value of Land and Buildings and Value of Fur-bearing 
Animals, by Provinces, 1925-1927. 2 


Fur Farms. Value of Land and Value of Fur-bearing 
See En pre ines. Animals, 

Peace a a 

1925. | 1926. | 1927. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1925. 1926. 1927. 

'No.| No.|No.| $ | § 3 $ 3 $ 

Ey Island. .2....46), 570} 575} 720) 955,263] 1,000,716] 1,166,369 3,290,185) 3,304,610} 3,511,920 
Nova Scotia........ 192} 250) 333] 180,260] 194,205] 214,840 558,740| 663,441] 757,123 
New Brunswick.....| 206] 220] 296 266,631} 249,954) 300,850) 968,765] 957,443 1,174,025 
Quebec......... --..| 456) 617} 789|| 460,349] 636,563! 793, 428 1,212,347] 1,569,342) 2,305,145 
MCAT Nii. 0. ass us. 495) 566) 691) 571,790} 726,607} 952,008! 1,789,727] 2,049,545 2,610,196 
Manitoba........... 53 74 96 258,605} 271,352) 375,243] 645,888 660,148} 813,135 
Saskatchewan....... 43) - 53 59 88,870} 112,726} 189,640] 175, 655 372,945} 496,305 
Berta iS ka 120) 146) 134) 249,302) 306,876] 325,799 716,442] 781,663) 866,232 
British Columbia... 129} 194) 248] 270,644] 362,376] 532,514 442,370) 653,203] 869,621 
Yukon Territory... 20 14 14 47,512 36, 000 38, 850, 97,900 56,470 62,180 
Total........... 25283) 2, 709 3,380) 3,343,226) 3,897,375] 4,889,541] 9,898, 019/11, 068, 810/13, 465, 882 


*Preliminary figures for 1928 were:—number of fur farms, 4.371; value of land and buildings, $6,500,888; 
value of fur-bearing animals, $16,113,003; total capital invested, $22,613,877. 
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Subsection 5.—Dairying Statistics.! 


Dairying is one of the oldest and is now one of the most important industries 
of Canada. The first permanent introduction of cows into Canada was undoubtedly 
made by Champlain at Quebec between 1608 and 1610. In 1629 he had 60 to 70 
cattle on his farm at Cap Tourmente. In 1660, Colbert, the great French Minister, 
sent to New France representatives of the best dairy cows of Normandy and Brit- 
tany. In 1667 there were 3,107 head of cattle in New France and in 1671 866 in 
Acadia. ‘The first cattle in what is now Ontario were taken thither by La Motte 
Cadillac in 1701. In 1823 a herd of 300 cattle was driven north to the Red River 
Sattlement and sold to settlers, while cattle in British Columbia date from 1837. 
Modern dairying owes its development and expansion to the factory system for the 
making of cheese and butter, to the introduction of the centrifugal cream separator 
from Denmark in 1882, and to the facilities afforded by improved methods of cold 
storage, which came under Government organization in 1895. 


Creamery Butter.—The first creamery in Canada was established at Athel- 
stan, Huntingdon Co., Quebec, in 1873, while the first cream separator was installed 
at Ste.Marie, Beauce Co., Quebec, in 1882. The first Ontario creamery was estab- 
lished in 1875, and what was probably the first cream separator in Ontario was 
installed at Belleville in 1883. Butter reached its maximum exportation in the 
year ended June 380, 1903, with 34,128,944 lb. The latest figures for the year ended 
Dec. 31, 1928, show an export of 1,994,800 lb. The quantity of creamery butter 
made in Canada in 1928 was 168,027,039 lb. (Table 28), valued at $64,702 ,538— 
a decrease in quantity from the preceding year of 8,951,908 lb., or 5-0 p.c. and a 
decrease in value of $1,007,448 or 1-5 p.c. The average price per lb. for the whole of 
Canada was 38-5 cents in 1928, compared with 37 cents in 1927. 


28.—Production and Value of Creamery Butter, by Provinces, 1926-1928. 


Provinces. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1926. 1927. 1928. 
lb. lb. lb. $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island....... 1,844,213} 2,019,442) 2, 036, 838 651, 904 742, 769 784,277 
Nova Scotia........+-+++++- 4,789,590} 5,059,740 4,479,276 1,775,548 1,913,455] 1,766,868 
New Brunswick.........--+: 1,413,454| 1,898,212) 2,091,728 520, 195 714,804 816,803 
Quebec.........eee seer eees 50, 822,389| 55,098,768} 52,526,248 17,239,177} 20,216,505 19,975,556 
Ontaniosce reel ciel 62,530,133} 66,312,963) 63,733,187 92,751,345| 25,095,334) 24,917, 668 
Manitoba.............+ee09> 15,418,630} 14,231,026) 13,782,167! 5,171,138] 5,125,585} 5, 139, 387 
Saskatchewan.......-.-+-+- 16,629,136] 11,995,531| 11,810,496 5,515,349] 4,354,734 4,370, 623 
liber taectincss ele seis 19,912,466] 16,179,712) 14,375,636 6,568,280} 5,765,348 5,374,456 
British Columbia.........-- 3,849,276] 4,183,553} 3, 691,468] 1,560,454) 1,781,452 1,556,900 

4H oan eeu 3Q 0c 177,209, 287| 176,978,947 168,027, 039|| 61,753,390 65,709,986] 64,702,538 


Factory Cheese.—The early French colonists made butter and cheese, of which 
the fromage raffiné, still made on the Isle of Orleans, is probably a survival. The 
United Empire Loyalists introduced cheese- and butter-making into the districts 
settled by them, and in 1801 sent their surplus butter and cheese to the United 
States. The first modern cheese factory in Canada was established in Oxford Co., 
Ontario, in 1864, while shortly afterwards factories were established in the Burk- 
ville and Belleville districts of Ontario; in Missisquoi Co., Quebec; near Sussex; New 
Brunswick, and in Annapolis Co., Nova Scotia. These factories were established 
before 1870, and after that date the number rapidly increased. In 1868 the quantity 
of cheese exported from Canada was 6,141,570 lb. In 1904 cheese reached its maxi- 


1 For fuller particulars see the Bureau's Report on Dairy Statistics, obtainable from the Dominion 
Statistician. 
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mum exportation with 233,980,716 lb., and the exports of cheese for the year ended 
Dec. 31, 1928, amounted to 114,152,500 lb. The production of factory cheese in 
1928 totalled 144,584,619 lb., with a value of $30,494,463, an increase in quantity 
from the previous year of 4-7 p.c., and in value of 19-5 p.c. (Table 29). The average 
prices per lb. were 21 cents in 1928 and 18-5 cents in 1927. 


29.—Production and Value of Factory Cheese, by Provinces, 1926-1928. 


Provinces. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1926. 1927. 1928, 
Ib. lb. lb. $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island....... 2,002,857} 1,657,431] 1,710,943 316,702 307, 676 360, 748 
Nova Seotiagn[n Wid cabo: 34,440 42,676 25, 230 5, 967 8,535 5,298 
New Brunswick............. 1,057, 234 803, 325 697,811 181,986 155,098 149,798 
MUUBDCG lsc oi. oo cea Riese 46,355,360) 37,510,737) 45,183,970] 7,485,561] 6,805,658 9,438,302 
QuGeTiGd wie rete via/2+ olin. 119,395,853) 96,161,301] 95,561,895] 20,246,194] 17,851,247 20, 227,759 
Manitoba............. ra travahete 863, 658 635, 172 477,419 161,126 139, 463 104, 884 
Saskatchewan............... 378,176 269, 048 148, 215 69, 085 52,337 32,567 
PLY! S14 Nel tegen mapas ipertap ais 1, 449, 983 848,511 722,048 275,107 170, 689 158, 404 
British Columbia........... 194,070 128, 707 57, 088 66,113 31,451 16,703 

Petals. Oe ee. 171, 731,631] 138, 056,908| 144,584,619] 28,807,841 2555225148} 30,494,463 
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Condensed Milk and Milk Powder.—Within recent years there has been a 
large increase in the production of condensed milk. The first milk-condensing 
plant was established at Truro, N.S., in 1883, and there are now in Canada 29 
plants for the manufacture of condensed and evaporated milk and milk powder. 
The quantity of condensed milk made in Canada in 1928 was 27,728,995 lb., value 
$2,926,477, a decrease in quantity of 3,180,844 lb., or 10-3 p.c., as compared with 
1927. The quantity of evaporated milk made was 51,654,377 lb., valued at 
$4,815,638, a decrease of 0-4 p.c. from the production of 1927. The quantity of 
milk powder and skim milk powder made in 1928 was 14,823,677 lb., valued at 
$1,814,365. Of the 29 condenseries in operation in Canada in 1928, 25 were situated 
in Ontario, and to the total value of products of condenseries of $14,161,306, Ontario 
contributed $12,718,198. Table 30 shows the quantity and value of products other 
than butter and factory cheese for the years 1926, 1927 and 1928. 


30.—Miscellaneous Products of Dairy Factories, 1926-1928. 
SsSssssssSSsSsSSsS9ama9sSaSasSsSsSSsSS 
: Quantity. Value. 
Products. Sp Ere SE a GPE Sa eS area uae 
1926. 1927. 1928. 1926. 1927. 1928. 
$ $ $ 

Condensed milk......... Ib.| 27,703,442} 30,909,839] 27,728,995 3,106, 227 3, 272, 283 2,926,477 
Evaporated milk........ Ib.} 44,183,491] 51,854,663] 51,654,377 4,197,546) 4,574,839 4,815, 638 
Milk powder............ lb. 2,657, 147 2,213,974 2,314,490 550, 790 466, 606 578, 088 
Skim milk powder...... Ib.} 11,453,869] 12,751,625] 12,509,187 1,105, 666 1, 226, 796 1,236, 27:7 
Cream powder.......... lb. = 148, 384 114, 835 - 80, 204 57,599 
Skim condensed milk... Ib. 8, 405, 464 7,107,998 7,920, 255 521, 622 412,447 437,721 
Condensed coffee........ lb. 278, 985 268, 206 250,347 56, 737 50, 423 44, 682 
Whey butter..:./....... lb. 1,574,112 1,393,730 1,582,364 491,475 459, 055 542,339 
SC a ee Ib. 572, 854 862,378 563, 061 62,550 102,714 79, 726 
TPP CTOEAM 6). dee dis even gal. 4,709,641 5,303,531 6,353,077 6, 268, 588 7,098, 109 8,560,391 
NINES Fe Dae gal.| 40,448,013} 42,151,842) 43,708,410] 17, 108,709} 17,576,453] 19,369,286 
Cream sold. .(lb. butter fat)} 13, 116,980} 13,808,886] 14,543,108 7,915, 865 8, 223, 008 9, 225, 837 
Whey cream sold........... - - - 299,182 249,601 275, 344 
Buttermilk sold............. = - - 356, 711 338, 783 370,336 
Bent ee AG es, tel. - - - 750,177 547,475 656, 872 
J) Se a - - — || 42,791,845} 44,678,796] 49,176,613 


a 
Total Production of Dairy Factories.—In Table 31 is shown the total value 
of all the products of dairy factories by provinces for the five years 1924 to 1928. 


’. 
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31.—Total Value of All Products of Dairy Factories, by Provinces, 1924-1928. 


Provinces. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 
is eh el ee eee ae 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Canada ors... chee Woe reese cee see es 122, 027,181| 138,282,226] 133,353, 076 135,910,930) 144,373, 614 
Prince Edward Island........+++++++++ 951,929] 1,107,803} 1,048,728} 1, 143,554) 1,247,128 
Nova Scotia.........eceecerceeeeeeeees 2,523,502| 2,878,005} 2,939,770} 3, 186,845} 3,234,025 
New Brunswick........----+sseeeeeee> 1,179,954| 1,442,613] 1,507,716 1,683,065} 1,859, 635 
Quebee. se. i.ies. oes dee eee cent ete ntn ees 27,428,100| 36,658,717) 26,444,546) 29, 101,969] 31,784,255 
ONEBPIOHo rer ceiote wire ove Sle avere everevetorernier ett 62,657, 787| 73,751,526] 72,846,336] 73, 788,538| 77,699,052 
Manitobandcrcrs:o saecioesiirmicrnsic. 7,104,381| 8,092,802} 8,424,434] 8, 385,844) 8,749,518 
Saskatchewan......-.-.seeeseeeeeeeeee 5,778,083|  7,373,498| 7,190,215] 6, 414,373) 6,966,282 
IAIN OLta SS. te cmrec s crele Sielelorelersyrarele oletela stare 8,971,747| 8,188,104] 7,817,729| 6, 888,049} 6,810,805 


5.431,698|  4,789,158|  5,133,602| 5,318, 693 6,022,914 


1 The total value of dairy products in 1901 and various subsequent years is shown in the ‘Statistical 
Summary of the Progress of Canada’, immediately following the Table of Contents. 


Dairy Butter and Home-made Cheese.—The statistics of the foregoing 
tables relate entirely to the products of dairy factories. In addition, there is a large 
production of butter on farms, generally described as home-made or dairy butter, 
and a small production of home-made cheese. No annual statistics are collected of 
these products; the census of 1911, however, showed that the production of dairy 
butter in 1910 was 137,110,200 lb., value $30,269,497, and of home-made cheese 
1,371,092 lb., value $154,088. According to the census of 1921 the production of 
dairy butter in 1920 was 103,487,506 lb., worth $50,180,952, and of home-made 
cheese 533,561 lb., worth $123,283. The production of dairy butter in 1928 is 
estimated at approximately 90,000,000 lb., of the value of $29,103,000, thus making 
the total estimated production of butter, including dairy butter, in 1928, 258,027,039 
lb., valued at $93,805,538. 


Total Value of Dairy Products.—The total value of the dairy products of 
Canada in 1920 was estimated at $288,836,093, including creamery butter, $63,- 
625,203, dairy butter, $50,180, 952, factory cheese, $39,100, 872, home-made cheese 
$123,283, miscellaneous factory products, $22,827,460 and milk consumed fresh or 
otherwise used, $112,978,323. For 1928 the total is estimated at $297,625,347, 
comprising creamery butter, $64,702,538, dairy butter, $29,103,000, factory cheese, 
$30,494,463, home-made cheese, $82,000, miscellaneous dairy factory products, 
$20,581,490 and milk consumed fresh or whole, $152,661,856. Details by provinces 
are given for 1928 in Table 32, with Dominion totals for the three preceding years. 


39. _Value of the Dairy Production of Canada, by Provinces, 1928, with Dominion 
totals for 1925-27. 


* 


Miscel- | Milk 
; Dairy |Creamery| Home | Factory | laneous consumed All 
Provinces. butter. butter. made cheese. factory fresh or | products. 
cheese. products. otherwise 
use 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island 510,000 784,277 141 360, 748 62,785| 2,085,528 3,803,479 
INOVa CORE tes ac eis eee 2.040,000| 1,766, 868 13, 180 5,298} 1,016,481 6,960,329 11,802,156 
New Brunswick....... 2,210, 000 816, 803 1,391 149,798 289,671) 5,194,510 8, 662,173 
Quebee:ies.iceecen ss 6,604,000) 19,975,556 15,300} 9,438,302 2,370,397 54,712,836) 93,116,391 
Ontarioly, 2: sae 6,299,000} 24,917,668 17,401} 20,227,759) 13, 472,096) 53,001,500 117,935,424 
Manitoba ..2 cc seee es 2,640,000} 5,139,387 17, 408 104,884 516,659} 9,178,768 17,597, 106 
Saskatchewan......... 4,420,000} 4,370,623 3,447 32, 567 750,901| 11,753,892] 21, 331-,430 
Aber ba tc care ueeeee leans 3,520,000] 5,374,456 6,357 158, 404 507,399| 5,412,943 14,979,559 
British Columbia..... 860,000) 1,556,900 Hess, 16,703] 1,595,101] 4,361, 550| 8,397,629 
Canada, 1928..... 29,103,000) 64,702,538 82,000| 30,494,463 20,581, 490/152, 661,856 297,625,347 
be 17 ee 30,435,121] 65,709,986 70,654) 25,522,148 18,879,335 154, 257,346/294,874,590 
“s 1926..... 28,252,777| 61,753,390 80,240| 28,807,841 17,767,271 140, 643, 460/277, 304,979 
e 1925... 2. 32,128,799| 63,008,097 95,073) 36,571,556 16,882, 747|136,177,373 284,863,645 
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Subsection 6.—Fruit Farming. 


The wild fruits of Canada are numerous and varied. Currants, gooseberries, 
raspberries and strawberries grow wild almost as far north as the Arctic circle, 
the flavour being unexcelled by that of cultivated varieties. The blueberry grows 
in great profusion over a large part of Eastern Canada, while the cranberry is found 
over wide areas throughout the Dominion. Other wild fruits include the saskatoon or 
juneberry of the Prairie Provinces, the choke cherry, the pin or bird cherry, the buffalo 
berry, the blackberry, the salmon-berry and thecloudberry. Wild plums are found 
all through the eastern provinces and wild grapes as far northwestward as Manitoba. 

Canadian climatic and soil conditions are eminently fitted for the production 
of cultivated and improved varieties, and it is usual in the farms of Eastern Canada 
to find orchard or garden fruits produced for household needs, if not for sale as 
ordinary farm products. Fruit-growing as a specialized form of agriculture is a 
comparatively recent development. The building of the railways and the intro- 
duction of refrigerator cars provided the means by which perishable fruits might 
be rapidly distributed throughout the Dominion from districts where climatic 
and soil conditions were particularly favourable to the cultivation of fruit. While 
commercial fruit-growing is by no means restricted to a few districts and is often 
a feature of agricultural production in suburban areas, certain districts are never- 
theless noted as being the more important centres of fruit production. The Anna- 
polis and adjacent valleys in Nova Scotia, the Niagara peninsula of Ontario and 
the Okanagan valley in British Columbia are outstanding, but the northern shore 
of lake Ontario, the Georgian Bay district, the areas adjacent to Montreal, the lower 
British Columbia mainland and Vancouver island are also noted for their fruit crops. 

The smaller fruits grown for sale generally find a market in nearby towns or 
cities, although many shipments are made from rural districts by rail or water to 
more distant centres of consumption. Apples, which are the most important 
Canadian fruit, meet with ready sale in British and European markets, where their 
attractive appearance, flavour and good keeping qualities have gained a wide 
reputation. Practically all varieties of fruit are prepared in canneries located near 
the centres of production and are shipped to both domestic and foreign markets. 


Origin and Growth of Fruit-growing.—In Nova Scotia the apple-growing 
industry has assumed great importance, the bulk of the crop being annually exported 
to Great Britain. There are records of the growth of apples in Acadia from 1635. 
The census of 1698 showed that at Port Royal alone there were 1,584 apple trees 
distributed amongst 54 families, of whom many had orchards of from 75 to 100 
trees. At Beaubassin in 1698 the census showed 32 acres in fruit trees. The 
first apples exported from the province are said to have been shipped by sailing ‘ 
vessel from Halifax to Liverpool in 1849, the price realized being $2 per barrel. 
In 1856 a shipment of 700 barrels was made by schooner to Boston, U.S.A., the 
price realized being $2.75 per barrel. The first experimental commercial shipments 
of apples to England from the Annapolis valley were made in December, 1861, but 
proved disappointing. The first steamer to carry apples direct from Annapolis 
Royal to London was the ‘‘Neptune’’, which sailed on April 2, 1881. The shipment 
consisted of 6,800 barrels, and arrived in London in 14 days. This venture was 
fairly successful, and from that time the business has continued to increase in 
volume. Up to 1890, however, the production of apples in Nova Scotia rarely 
exceeded 100,000 barrels, but after that date there was -a pronounced increase in 
acreage and production, and in 1909 the production reached 1,000,000 barrels. 
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A record crop of about 1,900,000 barrels was produced in 1911, when 1,734,876 
barrels were marketed, and further records were made in 1919, when the gross crop 
exceeded 2,000,000 barrels, and in 1922, when 1,891,850 barrels were packed and 
sold from the Annapolis valley and adjacent valleys, which comprise a district of 
about 100 miles long by from six to eleven miles wide. 

There are records to show that in 1663 apples were being produced in the 
province of Quebec, and it is here that the celebrated Fameuse apple is thought to 
have originated. The capabilities of this province for the production of apples 
of the finest appearance and best quality are very great; but at present there are 
not sufficient apples grown for the local demand, and large quantities are therefore 
annually imported. 

In Ontario, where the commercial production of all descriptions of fruit capable 
of cultivation in Canada has reached its highest development, apples have been 
erown from the middle of the eighteenth century; but commercial orcharding has 
developed only within the past 50 or 60 years, and was only made possible when the 
building of the railways permitted trees and fruit to be transported rapidly. The 
ereat winter apple districts include the border of lake Ontario extending back 30 
miles and more from the lake, the shores of lake Huron and Georgian bay, several 
miles in depth, and the southwestern part of the province. Farther east and north, 
and including an area east of the Lake Huron district, there are large areas of land 
where the hardier varieties of apples are most suitable. In the Niagara fruit- 
erowing district, besides apples, peaches, pears, plums and cherries, small fruits 
and grapes are produced upon a large scale. In this district the acreage of grapes 
has more than doubled since 1920 and is still increasing rapidly, due to the develop- 
ment and rapid expansion of the native wine industry. 

In British Columbia commercial fruit-growing is of comparatively recent origin; 
but the development of commercial orcharding has been very rapid, especially 
during the post-war years. The first apple trees were planted about 1850, but not 
until after the completion of the Canadian Pacific railway in 1886 were there many 
trees planted for commercial purposes. ‘The Census of 1891 gave the area devoted 
to all kinds of fruit as 6,500 acres; in 1921 the Census showed a total fruit acreage 
of 43,569 acres in the province. The most noted fruit district is that of the Okanagan 
valley, where are some of the finest orchards in the Dominion. The boxed apples 
from British Columbia are found in season on all the important markets in Great 
Britain and Europe. Pears, plums, peaches, apricots, cherries and small fruits are 
grown on a large scale. 

The Fruit Marks Act, first passed by the Dominion Parliament in 1901, made 
the grading of commercial apples compulsory. In 1923 all previous legislation of 
this kind was replaced by the Fruit Act (13-14 Geo. V, c. 15), which provides for 
government inspection, imposes penalties for dishonest packing, and defines the 
erades under which the different descriptions of fruit shall be sold. 


Census Statistics.—Statistics of the number of bearing and non-bearing fruit 
trees in 1921 were published on p. 252 of the 1925 edition, together with comparative 
figures for 1911 and are summarized in Table 33; from these it may be seen that 
only in peaches was there an increase during the decade in the number of bearing 
trees. Nevertheless, when the statistics of production, also collected at the census, 
are consulted, there is evident a great increase since 1910 in the production of apples, 
peaches, plums and cherries. This may indicate that to-day fruit-growing is on a 
much more scientific basis than in the past, and that the yield per bearing tree is larger 
because of the greater attention given to the selection of stock and the care of trees. 
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33.—Fruit Trees, Bearing and Non-bearing, Acr2age of Small Fruits, and Fruit Pro- 
duction for all Canada in census years. 


oa Trees, bearing. Trees, non-bearing. Total Production. 
nds. ——_ | —, | 
1911. 1921. 1911. 1921. 1900. 1910. 1920. 
Orchard fruits— No. No. No. No. bush. bush. bush. 
IXDDIOS Ne heed. foe chine a ns 10, 617, 372 9,802, 218 5,599, 804 2,649, 740/18, 626, 186]10, 618, 666|17, 475, 414 
IRCA CH OS sre eer racine ccies © 839, 288) 1,021, 709 1,056,359 174,513 545,415 646, 826] 1,076, 223 
IBOUISumrcreree ace. soos 581, 704 501,586 385, 538 172,304 531, 837 504, 171 521, 03€ 
PAS He A eke: Ske howe ded 1,075,130 985, 267 637,220) 266,889 557, 875 508, 994 808, 369 
AE DOLTlOs nee act wee a 741, 992 688, 504 495, 082 195,999 336, 751 238, 974 502, 447 
PATIWODRCE UT att iro 2 Sons stele 146, 659 = 141, 233 ~ 70,396 47,789 ~ 
MOC eee. bcos: 14, 002, 145/12, 999, 284) 8,315,236) 3,459, 445/20, 668, 460/12, 565, 420/29, 383, 48¢ 
Small fruits— acres. acres. lb. lb. Ib. 
Grapes ates oss Bowed 9, 836 7,090 - - |24,302, 634/32, 898, 488|33, 269,412 
5 qt. qt. 
SUPAW OGITION, <6 occu scce see ) | 18, 686, 662/15, 658, 346 
Raspberries. co.0 ees hse cos 17,495 Weal - — |21,707,791 1 8,360,518 
Currants and gooseberries. . | 3,830, 609] 1,983, 834 
Other small fruits.......... 9, 000, 208 843, 407 


1 Included with other small fruits. 


Annual Statistics of Fruit Production.—For each of the years 1919 to 
1928, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and the Fruit Branch of the Dominion 
Department of Agriculture have collected and published in co-operation statistics 
(1) of the quantities and values of commercial fruits producedin Canada, and (2) 
of the varieties and values of fruit trees, bushes and plants sold by nurserymen in 
Canada. Table 34, following, shows the estimated -production and value of com- 
mercial fruits in Canada for each of the six years 1923-1928.? 


34.—Estimated Production and Value of Commercial Fruits in Canada, 1923-1928. 


Total Aver- Total Total Aver- Total 


Years. 


: age - 
quantity. price. value. quantity. price, value. 
Apples— brl. $ $ Cherries— bush. $ $ 
CESS abensichctee Seaton 3,841, 625 Het LOMO KUT Lo coe ce ters sec ne P2030 125 3-56] 722,440 
LO 24 peters ioreete acheisas)4 3,375, 084 LOIN TEVA OA Nea RR ee eno 100, 340 330i me 0075 0.0 
SEAS day ili aN RE 2,913,768 BDO LGNOaay L Ona LOD Sea aerset a eee 114, 925 3°56 409, 210 
RO DG ae oy elec iavareecs 2,954,370 Be2SOnOSS ok Oal G20 coeur veces ee 201, 640 2-86! 577,040 
OMe Sacra deroiater tone 2 2,810, 600 Geek LOVATO SD || Hal 2 fetaaorkens eeeteere 216, 800 3-62] 784,470 
TODS mec eerste « 3, 235,970 249) WOT SO riloesauc. «2 ote eene 271, 250 3-08); 836,137 
Straw berries— quart. 
Pears— bush. BLUES deer WA Se a8 8, 652, 200 0-17} 1,513,230 
ISP ay Ube ods Oe a rte DH Pe) PIL OM) Gai its APA SO Ae ete a oe 7,932,000 0-18} 1,398,910 
1d ae oe sear 9 eRe 196,809 atin Kal O24 im TODD i herlore avoctemael 8,330, 000 0-18] 1,460, 650 
TO 2D mace opie ticle occ ate 156, 422 2°13 rae ides ta Wiis IPA Dy Me etapa Be 9,739,000 0-14} 1,402,830 
102 Glee tec oie dheteras 266, 440 LEO) RAT OOSI  LOQnp eer a 10, 946, 200 0-14] 1,516,145 
IGE Af ED end cprate e 332, 200 ZEOQOi\), MOG, MoU WO2Sarte sc Meee tees 11,364, 746 0-13] 1,426,990 
OZR eepeer enn. seat 255,430 1:85} 473,246]|Raspberries— 
TOD oir sis Le pls ae 4,496,840 0-23) 1,044,001 
Plums and prunes— : LO DEE ra eeveret nies 2,600, 450 0:20) 401,012 
YR 8 he Ieee RES 348, 482 2200 | O90 GOs L1O25 see eu meee 1,962,006 0-21} 405,840 
1S bie A eer cio 238,978 Dllt DOA Ne OU WlO2Gtas,.. comroniecesr. 4,744,500 0-15] 702,330 
1O200 Sears eewety tate be 79, 562 DOA eA Q8Sllo wlO2 setamioe, tae mien 5, 232, 700 0-15} 784,000 
DANES ee 4 See ena 346, 800 1530] 40S 40) al OZR eed tye crite ier. 4,306,860 0-17) 728,641 
LEGER Vek Ce a ea 263, 200 1-80} 473,780|Other Berries— 
TAS si ih a all Ci a 480,010 128 nGloy SOO Mal O23 aks cesiynn eae e. 2,527, 700 6-20} 494,691 
Peaches— REDE. gd ee a aS A 2,532,000 0-19; 500,020 
WO ey ta AAA tore 6 4 403, 660 eT eo LOVOSU ie LO2 Oak mera etak oot se. 2,700, 060 0-21) 524,000 
OLE eee tate ee 154,384 2-62 AOA’ BUSI O2O eee. es cee tae ah 4,195,000 0-11 476,550 
1O2D Pate cmmands. 3. 201,840 2 (il eee O Ase iC lingl OO ge am Aeetioks tee 3,737,000 0-13] 471,420 
HDD Onremriee telat cies vic 237,950 Dede OUSMOOS| me LOD Sata. ttre 3,324,340 0-12} 390,617 
LOD TEP Al vee Noels ok 347,580 3-03] 1,051,765] Grapes— Ib. 
ODS a ees trae, mictelans sox 605, 770 TOS hee 200% S34 Die 1 O25 ery wereld ore ots 42,185,077 0-06] 2,742,030 
Apricots— LOD Sire phe ene 24, 500, 000 0-06) 1,470,000 
OVE aie, tous e aiereeis s,s 4,202 4-75 19960) 1925 2 kranies aeciaks 24, 000, 000 0-07] 1,680,000 
OZ Geacicas home as 6 oe 2 56, 650 25 Name ria OolmO a Garantie. detects 24, 000, 000 0-03] 720,000 
PO 2a ae eee. tte b csavente 18,000 3-74 OTF ZOONCRADD Le eer ote ecictate «note.» 34,560, 000 0-04] 1,382,400 
DD Seni aie i i tie edia! ase 36,210 2-48 $9 SO0}| 1928) 6 cane ec oe Soe: 69, 120,000 0-04} 2,764,800 


2 Reports of fruit production have been published in pamphlet form by the Dominion Bureau of Stat- 
istics in 1922, 1924, 1925, 1926, 1927 and 1928. The first report for the year 1919 was published in the Monthly 
Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics, August, 1920, pp. 211-222. 
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Tree Nursery Industry.—The first Canadian commercial nursery was estab- 
lished near Fonthill, Ont., and it was followed within a few years by the estab- 
lishment of a nursery in Toronto by a Rochester, N.Y., firm. Since that time the 
industry has steadily spread as the country has developed, until to-day there are 
approximately 170 firms growing or dealing in nursery stock of all kinds, including 
fruit trees. Canadian nurserymen have made great advancement in the type and 
hardiness of stock used for grafting and budding purposes, greatly enhancing the 
resistance of the trees against winter injury, an important factor in Canadian 
orcharding. The great problem of mixing varieties has been solved by the recent 
investigations carried out by the various Experimental Stations, leading to a system 
of identifying the different varieties in the nursery row. Identification of the 
varieties of apples has proved possible of accomplishment by any person after a 
few months’ study of the varietal characteristics, while other fruits under study, such 
as peaches and pears, are proving equally easy to identify. 

Table 35 shows the total numbers and values of fruit trees, bushes and plants 
sold by nurserymen for the four years 1925-28. or 1919 and 1920, see the Canada 
Year Book of 1921, p. 257, and for 1921 and 19238, see the Canada Year Book of 
1926, p. 241. 


35.—Numbers and Values of Fruit Trees, Bushes and Plants, sold by Nurserymen 
in Canada, years ended May 31, 1925-28. 


Description of Number Sold. Total Value. 
Tree, Bush or 
Plant. 
1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 
No. No. No. No. $ $ $ $ 
Apples— 
Loihe cme eam Ge at asta ciet 58,549 47,750 54, 682 65,677|| 29,330] 21,549} 23,698} 26,138 
Pe oe wy are Weretekarstes 121, 048 74, 817 83, 548 73,742)| 60,084} 30,780] 36,176} 29,590 
Winters: 2. ceieahiweste eee 277,431 240, 149 174, 828 182,775]| 119,011} 84,884] 66,928) 66,530 
Crab applesisns sacmenaeciee 18, 642 15,518 23, 090 19,614 8,127 7,526 8,644 6,279 
Total apples....... 475 , 665 378, 234 336, 143 341,808) 216,552} 144,739] 135,446] 128,537 
Pears sae. Fatecgecile setae eas 45 , 269 46,974 40, 260 39,403] 28,391] 24,695} 19,148) 19,495 
TPT Ua Sak seer casts oe, wees ce ace 57,415 62,866 54,474 58,388]| 32,604) 29,327] 21,148) 22,972 
Peaches can easter 73,656 90,035 103 , 872 103,837] 23,942] 23,751] 24,300} 24,695 
Cherries (cujc dee « see eae 51,944 60, 233 60,517 58,780\| 35,74 34,066] 29,365) 29,106 
ADTICOUS i. hard u cies aeswers ene 1,893 6, 297 1,022 2,009 757 2,879 509 786 
Opuinces ye sant es <r ive athe 283 262 143 609 136 115 59 218 
Blackberries: ..2. aeeme: ase 38,772 39,357 28, 092 85, 462 2,686 2,465 1,846 1,731 
WUrrantsy. uke hoc Ge ee tne 137,779 109,512 Los oe, 116,858)| 20,475) 12,342) 13,551 9,514 
Grapes nn fore Ne ie teers SOE 198,501 258, 746 802,059 599,617] 23,370] 22,667| 20,590) 38,197 
GOoseberries a.c.6 eo. ees me 66,721 58, 236 74, 294 70,297|| 15,313} 11,579) 12,179) 12,124 
Raspberriesin.).. os sce ems 449,720 658, 869 535,975 547,524|| 25,719} 36,229} 18,747] 29,677 
Loganberriesinn.. «asin cles 2,348 1,178 Se 3,024 191 CU 159 258 
Strawberries, .0)<. scheme ri « 1,521,655] 1,784,865] 2,036,882] 2,235,700] 17,456} 23,568) 20,614) 38,227 
Total Value....... ~ - - — || 443,340] 368,533) 317,661) 355,537 


Floriculture.—Data collected at the 1921 census show that in that year 
9,957,243 square feet were under glass in greenhouse and hothouse establishments, 
which also possessed 3,126 acres not under glass. The receipts of these establish- 
ments in that year totalled $4,026,427, of which $2,778,473 or 69 p.c. were for flowers 
and flowering plants and $1,247,954 or 31 p.c. for vegetable and vegetable plants. 
According to a recent survey, provisional figures indicate an area under glass in 1928 
of 15,764,234 square feet. The production and value of floricultural and decorative 
plants grown in Canada and sold during the year ended May 31, 1928, was ascer- 
tained by this survey to have been $2,680,130, as indicated by Table 36. 
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36.—Production and Value of Floricultural and Decorative Plants grown in Canada 
and sold during the Year ended May 31, 1928. 


Average T Average 
. whole- otal : whole- Total 
Description. Quantity sale whole- Description. Quantity sale whole- 
sold. cite sale. sold. prices sale 
per unit. value. per unit. value. 
No. $ $ No. $ $ 
1. Outdoor roses...| 1,586,478 0-31 491,965|| 5. Flowering bulbs | 1,861,230 0-04 73,415 
2. Perennial and 6. Cut flowers..... 24, 633, 237 — | 1,583,280 
annual plants... 732,047 0-07 54,462|| 7. All other varie- 
3. Indoor plants... 817,116 - 342,585 ties including the 
4. Other ornament- : above grown out- 
BUDIANtS Te wesc. 1 43,602 0:27) . 19,523 GOOrSaake oars - - 114,900 
Total Value.. - - | 2,680,130 


Subsection 7.—Special Agricultural Crops. 


Maple Syrup and Sugar.—The Canada Year Book, 1924, contained a des- 
cription of the process of maple sugar-making on pages 247 and 248. Table 37 
gives the production and value of maple sugar and syrup in Canada for the years 
1927, 1928 and 1929, as estimated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics.! 


37.—Production and Value of Maple Sugar and Maple Syrup in Canada, by Provinces ‘ 


1927-1929. 
Maple Sugar. Maple Syrup. Total 
———_—_- -— |] value 
Provinces and Years. Average Average of sugar 
Quantity.| price per | Value. | Quantity.| price per | Value. an 
lb. gallon. syrup. 
lb. cents. $ gallons. $ $ $ 
Canada sous ees we 1927] 9,831,697 14 1,365,045| 2,154,705) 1-66 3,569, 766] 4,934,811 


1928/13, 798, 109 16 2, 269, 686) 1,686,583) 1-97 3,314,902) 5,584,588 
1929) 11, 698, 925 18 2,162,839) 2,174,084) 1-82 3,955,817) 6,118,656 


NG6ya Scotia. sie ecccs... 1927 53,950 30 16, 085 4,414; 2-60 11,476 27,561 
1928 86,330 35 30,216 10,987} 2-63 28, 896 59,112 
1929] 106,242 34 36, 122 8,015; 2-49 19,957 56,079 
New Brunswick.......... 1927 47,000 32 15,040 5,744] 2-55 14,647 29, 687 
1928 51,570 27 13,924 8,415} 2-20 18,513 32,437 
1929 54,079 29 15, 683 9,208} 2-42 22,283 37,966 
Quebee.. bei -nkels ebm we 1927) 9,104,174 13 1,183,543} 1,423,986} 1-35 1,922,381] 3,105,924 


1928]13, 690,029 16 2,094,405} 909,646; 1-66 1,510,012} 3,604, 417 
1929}11, 112,534 18 2,000,256] 1,666,880} 1-73 2,767,021) 4,767,277 


MD GAPIONeMe wa secderers Sa sc 1927) 626,573 24 150,377} 720,561] 2-25 1,621,262} 1,771, 639 
1928} 570,180 23 131,141} 757,535) 2-32 1,757,481) 1,888,622 
1929} 426,070 26 110,778} 489,981) 2-34 1,146,556) 1,257,334 


_The table shows that for the whole of Canada there was an estimated decrease 
of 2,099,184 lb. of maple sugar, an increase of 487,501 gal. of maple syrup and an 
increase of $534,068 in the combined value of the two products in 1929 as compared 
with 1928. The total value of maple products exceeded that of 1924, when the 
estimated value of maple sugar and syrup amounted to $5,991,141. 


1 For details see Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics for June, 1929, pp. 197-199. 
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Sugar Beets and Beetroot Sugar.—A brief account of the development of 
the beetroot sugar industry in Canada will be found in the Canada Year Book, 
1925, pp. 255-256. At the present time two companies are operating in Canada, 
the Dominion Sugar Co., Ltd., with factories at Chatham and Wallaceburg in 
Ontario, and the Canadian Sugar Factory, Ltd., with a plant at Raymond, Alberta. 


Table 38 shows the area, yield and value of sugar beets grown in Canada in the 
years 1911-1928. : 


38.—Area, Yield and Value of Sugar Beets in Canada and Production of Refined 
Beetroot Sugar, 1911-1928. 


(Production contracted for by factories.) 


Production 
Vaurs Area Yield Total perraee Total of refined 
pen grown per acre. yield P value. beetroot 
per ton sugar 
acres. tons tons. $ lb. 

LOUIS Pianer Meda ree a ees 20,677 8-50 175,000 6-59 1,154,000 | 21,329,689 
HEH Ds ieee mug ees ae SERA 15 18,900 10-50 201,000 5-00 | 1,005,000 | 26,767,287 
AICO TR Seal sigh sg ei ah Sr sy ange taal 17,000 8-75 148, 000 6-12 906,000 | 26,149, 216 
1O14 pe i AR EL etait 12,100 9-00 108, 600 6-00 651,000 | 31,314, 763 
AGUS cone oclae een cece 18,000 ETE 141,000 5-50 775,500 | 39,515,802 
1916 PE A See ee 15,000 4.75 71,000 6-20 440,000 17,024,377 
TOUT ee sce aoa eee 14,000 8-40 117,600 6-75 793,800 | 23,376,850 
TORS ae eG c cere siete 18,000 11-25 204, 000 12-71 2,593,715 | 50,092,835 
T91G ih ea eran alee eiepee en 18,800 9-50 180, 000 14-61 | 2,630,027 | 37,839,271 
1920. Uy epe cee eeliae s Wakes cine 34,491 9-94 343 , 000 15:47 | 5,307,243 | 89,280,719 
19D Ute oe Re cee ects a 25,535 7-80 199,334 9:90 | 1,974,384 | 52,862,377 
1920 eRe orc stactcep eer kenereiescotee 14,955 8-55 127,807 7-56 966,521 29,911,770 
VOQ3 Hee ice v eae cllerae eras 17,941 8-87 159, 209 12-08 | 1,922,668 | 39,423,160 
1994 513 ee ee Ee ae Slat 9-50 295,177 5-78 | 1,704,791 | 85,770,709 
NODG esas Wek hence water a osite 34,803 10-63 370, 047 7-27 | 2,688,302 | 72,819,919 
LODGT eee k es eae sere 30,073 8-90 267, 754 8-54 | 2,286,761 | 70,388,105 
JV OSTA Mie at ieee es emis 25,961 7-96 206, 713 9:73 | 2,012,134 | 60,969,131 
fio eh le RTO ce ui 34,323 7-14 244,930 8-33 64, 653,348 


2,041,465 


ee 


At the estimated average wholesale price of 5-17c. per lb., the total value of the 
beetroot sugar produced in 1928 is $3,340,571, as compared with 6.06c. per lb. and 
$3,694,303 in 1927, 6-1c. per lb. and $4,269,076 total value in 1926, and 7- Ic. per lb. 
and $5,206,624 total value in 1925. 


The estimated production of sugar beets in the principal beet-sugar producing 
countries of the world was, in 1928, 67 million short tons from 7,043,000 acres. The 
production in 1928 of the largest beet-growing countries was, in thousands of short 
tons, as follows:—Germany, 12,137; Russia, 10,465; United States, 7,101; Czecho- 
slovakia, 6,863; France, 6,163; Poland, 5,404; Italy, 3,154; Netherlands, 2,523; 
Belgium, 2,015; Great Britain, 1,614; Hungary, 1,585; Roumania, 1,163; Denmark, 
1,356. 


Tobacco!.—According to the census, the total area under tobacco in 1921 was 
16,628 acres. Statistics for 1928 show an acreage of 43,138. The farm value of the 
crop, amounting to $4,358,898 in 1924, $7,002,400 in 1925 and $7,379,480 in 1926 
showed an increase to $9,112,278 in 1927 and a decrease to $6,833,511 in 1928. 


Table 39 summarizes the acreage, the average yield per acre and the total yield 
of tobacco in Canada, also for the provinces of Quebec and Ontario, for the census 
years 1900 and 1910 and continuously from 1920 to 1929. For the years 1911 and 
1921 the census figures for the acreage alone are also given. 


1 For further details, see Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics for March, 1929, pp. 77-79. 
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39.—Area and Yield of Tobacco in Canada, by Provinces, 1900, 1910, 1911 and 1920-29. 


Years. Quebec. | Ontario. |Canada.2/| Quebec. | Ontario. |Canada.2/ Quebec. | Ontario. |Canada?. 
lb. per | lb. per |} lb. per 
acres. acres. acres. || 000lb. | 0001b. | 0001b. acre. acre. acre. 

19O0E 2... SS 8,661 3,144 | 11,9064) 7,565 3,504 | 11,2671 881 1,114 9461 

INO Se) eee 11,818 7,017 | 18,9281) 10,115 7,499 | 17,6321 856 1,068 9311 
LQULA Nee oes 12,1384 | 13,591 | 25,8261 - - - - - ~ 

TODO Se coe arn na 17,252 | 19,621 | 36,8911) 13,366 | 19,279 | 32,6601 775 983 883 ! 
TOD Tree gees wes 9,958 6,663 | 16,6281 - - ~ - - - 
1921 Saat 5, 256 6,553 | 11,809 6,127 7,122 | 18,249 1,166 1,091 1,124 
ROD Ze ste carter ns 16,573 9,189 | 25,762 |; 14,916 | 11,032 | 25,948 900 1,201 1,007 
TO2SE Sees cee. 15,302 8,630 | 23,932 |} 10,500 | 10,797 | 21,297 680 1,251 890 
1924 .-. Re, cs Piave 8,044 | 13,273 | 21,317 aUykge|| eae ey ay ikseal! 817 914 878 
TODS) epranreistantaciere 9,504 | 18,261 | 27,825 8,632 | 20,623 | 29,266 910 1,130 1,052 
LOZG ei tach ne aes 9,808 | 23,493 | 33,356 8,693 | 20,064 | 28,824 886 854 864 
EY Re ack Or, eRe 10,018 | 33,650 | 44,028 7,824 | 35,622 |} 438,910 769 1,095 997 
NOZS Serres eee cts 10,368 | 32,654 | 43,138 8,546 | 33,266 | 41,976 824 1,019 972 
ODS eer eee esis 9,300 | 28,300] 37,700 8,380 | 21,318 | 29,786 901 753 790 


_1Census data. 2 The totals for Canada include small amounts produced in other provinces, principally 
British Columbia. 3 Preliminary figures. 


Onions.—Table 40 shows the area and commercial production of onions in 
Canada for each of the years 1926 to 1929, as estimated by the Fruit Branch of the 
Department of Agriculture. 


40.—Area and Commercial Production of Onions in Canada, 1926-1929. 


1926. 1927. 1928. 1929.4 
Provinces. —_ | — | -- | 
acres. tons. | acres. tons. acres. tons. acres. tons. 
QUES 8Y2103 od 1.30 CSO CISELY eee cee 262 1,622 247 1,219 300 3, 000 495 2,475 
ONEAIOM eee ects Oe acateie este 1,455| 10,845 1,580}; 15,800 1,618 Sao 1,258] 10,940 
‘British Columbia gd. ecc<.g0s scree os 1,562| 12,970 1,233 8,230 W135), 2L50386 1,393) 13,580 
TRotale sss Stes 3,279} 25,437 3,060) 25,249 3,053] 23,273 3,146) 26,995 


4 Preliminary figures. 


Flax Fibre.—Table 41, compiled from information furnished by the Economic 
Fibre Division of the Dominion Experimental Farms, shows the area, production 
and value of flax fibre and allied products in Canada for each of the years 1915 
to 1929. 


41.—Area, Production and Value of Flax Fibre, etc., in Canada, 1915-1929. 


Years. Area. Seed. Fibre. Tow. Seed. Fibre. Tow. Total. 
acres bush lb. tons $ $ $ $ 
AEE SG eae Sea eal 4,000 48,000] 1,600,000 80 76, 800 320,000 2,800 399, 600 
LUO AIS eg 5,200 25,000 600, 000 75 75,000 180,000 15,000 270,000 
TT ABSS A lee RRS eae 8,000) 72,000} 2,800,000 - 396,000) 1,540,000 — | 1,936,000 
ROMS c otiesc cis vihe's « 20,000 110,000) 6,200,000 900 930,769] 1,085,000 270,000} 2,235,769 
MIRNA vats asotersuareie\s 20, 262 90,000} 4,416,000 1,162 967,500} 3,975,400 581,000) 4,942,900 
LAD a ise Sas a eee 31,300 217,000} 7,440,000 1,860 434,000} 5,952,000 744,000] 7,130,000 
RIS oie rascherals walsxe. 6,515 52,120] 1,824,200 ole 469,080} 1,550,570 148, 800} 2,168,450 
ULV APS oaR 1,200 10,800 360,000 96 21,600 72,000 11,520 105, 120 
iD) ac 5 3,300 20,000 272,650 744 50,000 LED Sco 4,440 165, 815 
BUPA rss cs sale rsiatese 0 5,760 69,120} 1,785,690 183 172,800 535, 500 3, 700 712,050 
UMD s Ra eee a 6, 200 68,200) 1,440,000 27025 136, 400 201, 600 116, 250 454, 250 
De. a 4,025 48,300 - 2,075 96, 600 - 111, 250 207, 850 
TG scien’. ale crereiss 4,260 36, 080 - 4,260 108, 240 ~ 213, 000 321, 240 
IBZ rei tvelats, wie aberavs:« 6, 880 41, 280 - 6,880 165, 120 - 344, 000 509,120 
AZO enon +6 eee 6, 280 32,970 - 4,500 156, 607 ~ 236, 250 392,857 
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The area sown to flax for fibre in Canada for the year 1929 was 6,280 acres» 
of which about 6,000 acres were in the province of Ontario. 


Hives and Honey.—A table on page 277 of the 1925 Year Book shows the 
production and value of honey and beeswax in 1920, according to the Census of 
1921. The principal honey-producing provinces were Ontario and Quebec, which 
between them produced in 1920 more than 94 p.c. of the recorded total of 6,461,450 
lb., valued at $1,633,251. 

There are at present no uniform annual statistics of hives and honey for all 
the provinces, but a synopsis of the existing provincial estimates for recent years 
was given in the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics for March, 1929, pp. 
79-81. These estimates showed a large increase since 1920, the total estimated 
honey production in 1928 being about 22,489,909 lb. and the average value per Ib. 
12 cents. 


Subsection 8.—Farm Labour and Wages. 


Average Wages of Farm Help.—The average wages paid to farm helpers in 
Canada for the year 1928 show a slight increase compared with 1927. The cost of 
farm labour reached its highest point in 1920. In the next two years there was a 
rapid drop, so that the average of yearly wages including board for male help in 1922 
was nearly 28 p.c. less than in 1920. Since 1922 the trend has been slightly upward, 
the average for 1925 representing an increase of 8 p.c. in the three years. In 1926 
there was a very slight reduction, followed by increases in 1927 and 1928, and no 
general change in 1929. On the whole, farm wages may be said to have remained 
fairly uniform for the past five years. 


In Table 42 the value of wages and board is given for the years 1914, 1920, 
1925, 1927 and 1928, both for the summer season and for the year, distinction being 
made in all cases between wages and board. 


42.—Average Wages of Farm Help in Canada, as estimated by Crop Correspondents, 
1914, 1920, 1925, 1927 and 1928. 


Nore.—M=—Males. F=Females. 


Per month in summer season. Per year. 
; Wages Wages 
Provinces. Years| Wages. Board. and Wages. Board. and 
Board. Board 


Canada.......... 1914 21 8 14 11 36 19 || 155 57 | 168 | 132 | 323 189 


P. E. island..... 1914 15 5 10 8 25 13 | 101 40 | 120 96 | 221 136 


Nova Scotia......| 1914 20 7 11 $j, 31 15 || 169 59 | 132 96 | 301 155 
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42.— Average Wages of Farm Help in Canada, as estimated by Crop Correspondents, 
1914, 1920, 1925, 1927 and 1928—concluded. 


Notr.—M= Males. 


F=Females. 


Per Month in summer season. 


Provinces. Years| Wages. 
M. F 
$ $ 


Quebec.......... 1914 21 7 
1920 62 24 
1925 37 19 
1927 39 19 
1928 39 19 
Ontario......... 1914 19 7 
1920 52 25 
1925 34 22 
1927 37 22 
1928 36 23 
Manitoba........ 1914 24 ) 
1920 70 34 
1925 38 21 
1927 38 a1 
1928 38 21 
Saskatchewan. .| 1914 24 9 
1920 72 35 
1925 42 Ze 
1927 43 24 
1928 44 25 
Alberta.......... 1914 24 10 
1920 76 36 
1925 44 27 
1927 45 27 
1928 46 26 
_ British 


Columbia...... 


Board. 


Per Year. 
Wages 
Board. and 
Board. 
$ $ $ $ 

132 96 302 165 
254 178 785 391 
191 151 561 361 
216 154 588 347 
212 | 169} 602 373 
156 108 296 152 
243 172 767 407 
196 141 536 331 
190 146 537 329 
206 146 572 348 
156 | 120] 297 172 
262 211 736 470 
222 182 548 409 
239 195 605 445 
244 199 592 453 
180 156 364 226 
S20 ee we leeOro 559 
260 215 617 436 
254 217 612 439 
258 225 611 451 
204 168 366 235 
336 289 {1,003 653 
268 234 664 491 
PHT 236 692 496 
284 237 695 499 
192 168 365 236 
341 278 |1,038 638 
280 244 701 521 
290 250 736 544 
295 262 745 542 
252 216 460 324 
349 311 |1,033 742 
300 232 770 514 
306 256 804 556 
805 268 806 588 


Subsection 9.—Prices of Agricultural Produce. 


The average monthly cash prices of representative grades of Canadian wheat, 
oats, barley, flax and rye in the Winnipeg market, basis in store at Fort William and 
Port Arthur, will be found for each month since January, 1927, in Table 43, and the 
average yearly prices of British-grown wheat, barley and oats in the home market 
are furnished in Table 44; in this latter table British currency is converted into 


Canadian currency at par of exchange (£1 =$4.862). 


The average monthly prices 


of flour, bran and shorts at Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Minneapolis and Duluth 


are given for 1928 in Table 45. 
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The yearly average prices per cwt. of Canadian live stock, at Toronto, Montreal, 
Winnipeg and Edmonton are given for the years 1926, 1927 and 1928 in Table 46, 
and the average monthly prices in 1928 at these centres and at Calgary in Table 47. 

The course of producers’ prices of agricultural commodities in Canada since 
1913 is shown in Table 48 by the method of index numbers, the accompanying 
diagram showing the trends of the producers’ prices obtained for the chief crops 
down to 1929. ‘The table and the diagram show the recovery of agricultural prices 
from their low level of 1922 and 1923, and the decline between 1927 and 1929. 


43.—Monthly Average Cash Prices per bushel at Winnipeg of Representative Grades 
of Canadian Wheat, Oats, Barley, Flax and Rye, basis in store at ¥ort William 
ars Port Arthur, 1927-1929, and Yearly Average Prices for crop years ended July 

» 1926-1929. 


Nore.—For similar figures for 1923-26, see p. 247 of the 1926 Year Book. 


Months Wheat, Oats, Barley, Flax, Rye, 
; No. 1N. No.2C.W. | No.3 C.W, |No. 1 N.W.C.| No. 2 Cows 
cts. cts. cts. cts: cts. 
1927. 
JANUS 60s 65 celeste ree sa cee 135-7 58-4 67-4 186-8 96-2 
February........0-csssseeceees 139-7 61-6 69-6 190-5 100:9 
Marche, (eee sce atel sicte a totes ae biails 142-7 60:4 71-2 189-5 99-2 
April Seevitnasecsndos <a sense 145-1 57-4 79-4 191-5 101°5 
By aoc b Bie Secor Be ts are ay 155-8 61-9 87-5 200-2 109-5 
Fe. eres nie ie ieteib is ete sialereress ores 161-1 64:0 92-1 199-2 115-2 
JOR Tit PEE ih apes tat genes 162-1 65-7 88-5 194-9 105-0. 
Aap USE Dbl wichviide,> sip semrige = 159-9 66-5 84-3 197-6 93-4 
September.......0-esceerereeee 145-1 64-7 79-0 195°3 94-6 
October... ...ssececsccccccess 144-1 63-7 78:2 187-8 93-6 
INOVEMIDER. «= cess se tele sae ee 145-1 59-4 81-2 183-1 101-9 
Mecembersdesteees conse ss ees 140-6 61-4 83:3 180-2 104-0 
1928. 
TANUALYclow vite oleisiaiersieteisterete eersiar 142-8 62-3 83:3 183-0 102-8 
February....d.cs+ cee e soos ones 142-6 64-1 86-2 183-6 105-0 
March hitiiaets selere so seca cbusrerene 148-1 68-1 91-2 190°3 116-2 
April...... cece ee eeee re eereees 156°3 71-9 93-0 193-9 129-2 
MGV. ha eaters « aja clbieie a cicietsle oie vores 157-2 75:1 91-7 200-9 134:°8 
TULILG iat welo ute, Hatters @:- late se breletete 142-6 64-8 89-2 197-0 118-2 
FLY ev caecewe as festa ean ys 130°9 58-9 83-0 186-5 105-3 
WAUSUSE IN ise vie Seen ge Woes pens 118-8 52-2 68-8 182-0 95-0 
September......--+seseececeees 117-0 54-9 66-2 186-2 94-8 
October sic cose spose’ ole siete 123-7 56-4 70-1 192-8 104-6 
INOVEMbEr s/c. cries «1 sisters sles 120-9 56-4 68-4 195-9 104-1 
Mecember, seco un eee estes 117-1 58-2. 66-4 190-7 101°5 
1929. 
January. css ane eees vss smeiee's 120-9 68-2 72-8 191-9 103-2 
POebruary ....... -~ « cisieisisiris oe oe 127-9 73-1 77°8 204-7 112-4 
Marcheevasdaenmsnie casei siereee 127-0 64-2 74-8 207-5 109-0 
Avil (ok sreks aerssiemtincsets es >» 92 122-8 57-9 71-7 202-5 99-6 
IMB: He oe bias oe nicys e/sisisie stoel* air eiie © 113-3 50-0 67-2 205-6 86-5 
TUNG T ee Cee tieiesia siete crete = 118-3 51-1 69-7 212-0 87-4 
July cosce) balls Gain. tee sears? 159-9 63-1 83-4 254-4 110-5 
Average for crop year ended 
Fully, 1926..........-+-++--+. 151-2 49-6 63-9 213-8 89-8 
Average for crop year ended 
TUly, 1927... oo: one esncenes 146-2 58-8 W204 195-0 99-7 
Average for crop year ended : 
Duly, 1928.........20e.ee eee 146-3 65-2 85:3 189-9 129-9 
Average for crop year ended 
Tully, 1929.65... cn ccs eccees 124-0 58-8 71-4 202-2 100-7 
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44.—Yearly Average Prices of Home-Grown Wheat, Barley and Oats in England and 
Wales, 1902-1928. 


Source:—“‘London Gazette’, published pursuant to Sec. 8 of the Corn Returns Act, 1882, and the 
Corn Sales Act, 1921. 


Norr.—By the Corn Sales Act, 1921, the legal unit was changed from quarters of 8 bushels to long cwt.» 
the change becoming compulsory on Jan. 1, 1923. The long cwt. is 112 Ib. 


SE 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. Wheat. Barley. Oats. 
Years, (| —___—__|—_—___| Yoars, |——____|_ wae 
per | per | per | per | per | per per | per | per | per | per | per 
qr. | bush.| qr. | bush.| qr. | bush. ar. | bush.} qr. | bush.} qr. | bush. 
Pate | $ s.d $ 5.0.) 208 s.d $ s.d C1 Rakciece 18 ia 3 
BOOZ se. cae: 28 1! 0-85 | 25 8] 0-78 | 20 2] 0-61 || 1916....... 58 5] 1-78 | 53 6] 1°56 | 33 5] 0-89 
MOUS 2 rae. 26 9} 0-81"} 22 8) 0-69 | 17 2| 0-52 | 1917....... 75 9} 2-30 | 64 9] 1-89 | 49 10] 1-32 
1004S. Os eos. 28 4! 0-86 | 22 4] 0-68 | 16 4] 0-50 || 1918....... 72 10) 2-22 | 59, 0} 1-72 | 49 4] 1-31 
MOOD EC. ccan 29 8} 0:90 | 24 4] 0-74] 17 4] 0-53 || 1919....... 72 11) 2-22 | 75 9] 2-21 | 59° 511-39 
MOOG see 28 3] 0-86 | 24 2] 0-73 | 18 4] 0-56 || 1920....... 80 10) 2-46 | 89 5} 2-60 | 56 10 1-51 
TOT 2 tee ie 30 7| 0-93 | 25 1] 0-76 | 18 10] 0-57 || 1991....... 71 6) 2-17 | 52 2) 1-52 | 34° 210-90 
MOOS owe: 32 0} 0-97 | 25 10] 0-79 | 17 10] 0-54 |] 1922.,..... 47 11] 1-46 | 40 3] 1-18 | 29 1| 0-77 
ET DR Seat ie 36 11] 0-82 | 26 10] 0-82 | 18 11] 0-58 per | per | per | per | per | per 
long | bush.| long | bush.| long bush, 
POL Gs oes: 31 8! 0-96 | 23 1] 0-70 | 17 4] 0-53 ‘te ewt ewt 
HG Rael ee 31 8] 0-96 | 27 3] 0-83 | 18 10] 0-57 || 1923....... 9 10} 1-28 9 5} 0-98 9 7 0-71 
UTR iam eed 34 9 1-06 | 30 8] 0-93 | 21 6] 0-65 || 1924....... 115 6] 1-50) alse 11)1-36 9 9! 0-72 
“| OU Sas Ee 31 8] 0-96 | 27 3] 0-83 | 19 1] 0-58 |] 1995....... 12 2) 1-59 | 11 9] 1-23 9 9] 0-72 
1914 sss 34 11) 1-06 | 27 2] 0-83 | 20 11] 0-64 || 1926....... 12 5} 1-62 | 10 4] 1-08 9 0} 0-66 
WOLD, 6%. xt 52 10} 1-61 | 37 4] 1-13 | 30 2] 0-92 || 1927....... 11 6] 1-50 | 11 10] 1-23 9 2) 0-68 
OORT meen 10 2} 1-32 | 11 1] 1-15 | 10 5] 0-69 


ee ee ee es he te he 
45.—Average Monthly Prices of Flour, Bran and Shorts at Principal Markets, 1928. 


Source:—For Montreal, ‘‘Trade Bulletin”: for Toronto, dealers’ quotations; for Winnipeg and U.S. cities, 
“The Northwestern Miller’, Minneapolis. 
Nortr.—The ton=2,000 lb. and the barrel = 196 lb. 


4 . 


Montreal. Toronto. 
Months. Flour | Ontaty, p tostaieat pi iust Babs 
* eee pou eed Bran. Shorts. Ones = CGE Bran. Shorts. 
Montreal. bags). bags). 
per brl. | per bri. | per ton. | per ton. || per bri. per brl. | per ton. | per ton. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Manuary........... 7-90 5:95 34-25 36-25 7-90 8-05 34-00 36-00 
Pebruary.......... 7-80 5-95 35-09 37-09 7-70 7-85 34°75 36-75 
a 7°90 5°95 39-00 41-00 7-90 8-05 38-80 40-80 
BME 5 oes booker 8-42 6-22 40-25 42-25 8-40 8-55 40-00 42-00 
NE Ses dn duet sic 8-47 6-55 39-37 41-37 8-40 8-55 39-00 41-00 
Rd ied. 8-07 6-89 35-56 37-56 8-00 8-15 35-40 37-40 
Deicide se snes 7-81 7:04 33-50 36-25 7-81 8-05 33-40 36-20 
A 7-57 6-56 30-25 32-25 7:57 7-75 30-00 32-00 
September ae 7-30 5-93 31-42 33-42 7-30 7-35 31-20 33°22 
‘October... Oe det 7-42 6-09 33°47 35-47 6-09 7-55 33-50 35-50 
November........ 7-38 6-10 34-82 36-82 7-38 7-55 34-25 36-25 
December a 7-20 6-10 35-80 37-10 7°20 7°35 35-60 36-80 
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45.—Average Monthly Prices of Flour, Bran and Shorts at Principal Markets, 


1928—concluded. 


Source:—For Montreal, ‘ ‘Trade Bulletin’’; for Toronto, dealers’ quotations; 
“The Northwestern Miller’’, Minneapolis. 


Nore.—The ton=2,000 lb. and the barrel=196 Ib. 


ig oto abelian 


for Winnipeg and U.S. cities, 


Winnipeg. Minneapolis. Duluth. 
Months... | Ta re eT) ae 
Flour. Bran. Shorts. Flour. Bran. Shorts. Flour. 
per brl.| per ton. per ton. per bri. per ton. per ton. per bri. y 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

January...... 8-65 28-00 30-00 || 7-47—7-98 30-50 | 30-50—30-90 |) 7-39—7-74 
February.....| 8-65 28-25 30-25 || 7-39—8-03 32-18—32-25 | 32:38—82-75 | 7-43—7-78 
March: ...... 8-65 30-60 32°50 || 7-85—8-25 35-30—35-90 | 35-40-—35-90 || 7-63—7-98 
ADV nes st 9-10 32-00 34-00 || 8-59—9-04 34.38—34-75 | 34-75—35-00 || 8-15—8-50 
Bayi, scare 9-45 32-00 34-00 || 8:28—8-00 34.75—35-38 | 37-38—38-00 |} 7-93—8-28 
FUNG. day cap ont 8-84 30-40 32-40 || 7-97 -8-45 29-50—30-20 | 35-00—35-80 || 7-54—7-88 
Jal Veet. sae ee 8-73 29-60 31-60 |] 7-47—7-94 27.60—28-20 | 31-90—26-60 || 7-18—7-49 
August....... 8-32 29-00 31-00 || 6-81—7-21 23 -63—24-13 | 23-683—24-25 || 6-88—7-23 
September.. 8-16 28-20 30-20 || 6-60—7-20 25-50—25-90 | 27-40—28-30 || 7-01—-7:38 
October......| 8-60 28-00 30-00 | 6:41—6-92 28-25—28-75 | 29-37—29-75 || 6-86—7-21 
November...| 8-15 28-00 30-00 || 6-19—6-78 30-38—31-00 | 30-88—31-25 || 6-68—7-03 
December....| 7°83 30-00 || 6-16—6-62 31-70—32-20 | 32-00—32-40 || 6-45—6-80 — 


28-00 


46.—Average Prices per cwt. of Canadia 
Sourcr:—Markets Intelligence Division, Live 


n Live Stock at Principal Markets, 1926-1928. 


Stock Branch, Dominion Department of Agriculture. 


a 


Toronto. Montreal. 
Classification. 
1926. 1927. 1928. 1926. 1927. 1928. 
Choe) de Ce ee ape ee eet es 
; $ $ $ $ 

Steers—heavy finished.........-.++++++: 7-61 8-27 10-80 8-22 9-44 10:47 
Steers—1,000-1, 200 lb., good........-.-. 7-33 8-20 10-48 7-12 8-07 10-24 
Steers—1,000-1, 200 lb., common........ 6-07 7-20 9-39 6-07 7:28 9-13 
Steers—700-1,000 lb., good........--.++- 7-05 7:94 10-12 6-93 7-88 10-20 
Steers—700-1,000 lb., common..........- 5-69 7-04 9-07 5-55 6-49 8-48 
Heifers, goods.cc)....\. + dei sees oe visieeles- 7-10 7-92 10-01 6-53 7-37 9-07 
Heifers, faif..........0.scrnesseerneenees 6-09 7-23 9-37 5-63 6-53 8-12 
Heifers, COMMON.........5ee seers eeeees 4-98 6-40 8-37 4-52 5-36 6-51 
Cows, g00d......ccceccececceeeseceeees 5-37 6-14 7:97 5-33 6-32 7-83 
Cows, COMMON..........0+eeeeeeereeees 4-08 4-88 6-60 4-01 4-63 5-87 
Bulls, 2OOd.........ccececeeneceseseaces 5-14 5-81 7-71 5-54 6-00 7:39 
Bulls, COMMON.........-ee eee eee e ees 4-01 4-61 6-46 3-60 4-07 5-80 
Canners and cutters.......2.-eeeeereees 2-56 3:08 4-38 2-44 3-13 4-05 
Calves, vealizsaa.. 4-3 Ga- o> 24. ieee: 9-94 10-44 14-13 8-38 8-75 10-83 
Calves, £TAS88...... cece sence eneeecees 4-99 5-62 7-17 4-53 5-08 6-36 
Stockers—450-800 lb., good........+.++- 5-46 6-50 8-93 - - - 
Stockers—450-800 Ib., fair.......- vane 4-71 5-83 7-75 - - - 
Feeders—800-1,000 lb., good.......--.-- 6-19 7-02 9-41 - - - 
Feeders—800-1,000 Ib., fair.........---- 5-34 6-29 8-55 - - - 
Hogs (weighed off cars), select bacon... 14-71 11-05 11-09 13-81 11-18 11-00 
Hogs (weighed off cars), thick, smooth. 13-32 10-35 10-51 13-54 10-72 11-00 
Hogs (weighed off cars), heavies........ 12-93 9-65 10-03 13-71 10-61 11-00 
Hogs (weighed off cars), SOD stems aeeesk 12-13 9-36 9-44 13-38 10-55 11-00 
Hogs (weighed off cars), sows, Nose: 10-14 7-58 8-04 10-92. 8-00 9-62 
Hogs (weighed off cars), stags.......--- 7-71 4-89 4-98 - 5-08 = 
Lambs, good.......-.esseceecesercesee: 13-05 12-31 13-10 11-85 11-35 11-92 
Lambs, COMMON........+--eeseeeeeeees 10-87 10-47 10-88 11-31 10-23 10-85 
Sheep, heavy LicthIbe ele:ateo tps 61s © ere. #.s .@) enedegess ' 5-47 5-37 } 6-51 6-87 6-10 } 6-46 
Shoop, lebt..,¢.nabis wie eunbausctue 6-82 6-39 6-34 5-83 

Sheep, common 3°52 3-45 3°71 4-45 4-17 5-04) 
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46.—Average Prices per cwt. of Canadian Live Stock at Principal Markets, 1926- 
1928—concluded. 


Source:—Markets Intelligence Division, Live Stock Branch, Dominion Department of Agriculture. 


Winnipeg. Edmonton. 


Classification. 


1926. 1927. 1928. 1926. 1927. 1928. 


$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Steers—heavy finished................. 6-36 7°51 9-79 6-10 7-13 9-32 
Steers—1,000-1,200 lb., gvuod............ 5-99 7-28 9-30 5-76 7-38 9-18 
Steers—1,000-1,200 lb., common........ 4-75 5-88 7-51 4-20 5-27 7-32 
Steers—700-1,000 lb., good.............. 6-12 7:40 9-34 5-85 7°84 9-36 
Steers—700-1,000 lb., common.......... 4-64 5-83 | 7-48 4-09 5-40 7-42 
LOM Cr SOOM Ce Geol Shieh ss cee ee 5-69 6-74 8-67 4.97 5-94 8-39 
MpLLOHOrdmiait a. feraions oc oa css cohac ees: 4-76 5-68 7-66 3-92 5-03 7-27 
MACIFEIS COMMON: . 4.2. oe cdee stk sh chee 3-98 4-84 6-84 2-99 4-15 6-37 
OW SECOOC otras se dee bot ces tes 4-45 5-33 7-26 4-12 5-10 7-03 
OW ECOMMMONY ctedlucisus sens oc se bees a 3°44 4-12 5-46 3:08 3-94 5-62 
SUS VIZOOG: Meee . tines . soaks. Sete 3-57 4.33 6-08 2-97 3-67 5-54 
Bulls, icommmonice. en sec. 3k ae 2-90 3-58 5-34 2-13 3-98 4-73 
ok and cutters 2-17 3-04 4-36 2-18 2-66 4-15 
ONC Ma SeM aes Petr a Motee ss wick ol aceiciat - - - - - - 
Realy Ose worl tse ie. ds. ihe tds vob abh. 5-82 7-25 11-61 4-96 6-59 10-88 
SUL VORMETASE Polo, acs vein che anaes - - - - - - 
Stockers—450-800 lb., good............. 4.44 5-42 7:84 3-99 5-30 7-55 
Stockers—450-800 lb., fair.............. 3-48 4-45 6-51 3-16 4-53 6-54 
Feeders—800-1,000 Ib., good............ 5-07 6-31 8-73 4-66 5-87 8-13 
Feeders—800-1,000 lb., fair............. 4.22 5-28 7°32 3-77 4-97 7-19 
Hogs (fed and watered), select bacon... 13-23 10-08 9-60 13-34 10-68 9-58 
Hogs (fed and watered), thick, smooth. 12-17 9-62 9-20 12-20 10-09 9-86 
Hogs (fed and watered), heavies........ 11-89 9-10 9-30 12-03 9-14 8-95 
Hogs (fed and watered), shop........... 11-54 8-84 8-69 11-91 9-55 9-27 
Hogs (fed and watered), sows, No. 1.... 9-68 7-03 8-33 9-61 7:66 8-22 
Hogs (fed and watered), stags.......... 6-40 5-36 5-59 4-65 4-46 4-00 
“Lemaaileysyre Core | CAS ae Sone aie ea eae ee 10-85 11-08 11-81 10-41 10-75 11-15 
Ean Decorum. (walt. chs 2). 8-41 8-35 8-74 7-17 7:96 8-15 
vollavere) ay 2 2.22 iA ae Pee 6-41 6-15 \ 7-50 5-61 6-29 6-95 
SUR a) Oye cha 2. een 6a ee 7-11 6-57 6-32 6-76 
SUAVE" og Ci7ay 070 0410) Cp | Ee Oe ee 4-34 4-05 4-09 3-69 4-02 4-56 


47.—Average Monthly Prices per cwt. of Canadian Live Stock at Principal Markets, 


Classification. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | April | May. | June. | July. | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov.} Dec. 
Montreal— $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Steers, 1,000-1,200 lb., 2) 
POO Saleh ds ses ot 10-63} 10-11) 10-88} 10-43} 10-48] 10-89} 10-73] 10-50} 10-77] 9-56} 9-24] 9-32 
Heifers, good.......... 9-01] 8-75) 9-63) 9-45) 9-54] 9-90} 9-80) 9-42] 9-24) 8-60} 8-30] 8-39 


cars), select......... 9-73} 10-05] 10-17) 10-32) 11-28] 11-97} 12-55) 18-40] 18-15] 10-95) 10-05) 10-17 
Hogs (weighed off 
cars), lights......... 8-40) 9-10) 9-52) 9-95) 11-25) 11-86} 12-30) 12-70} 12-38) 10-95) 9-75 = 
ambs, £00d..:...... 10-70] 11-61} 11-50 - — | 16-70} 14-16) 12-66} 12-15} 11-15} 10-83} 11-25 
Sheep, good........... 5-77| 6-39] 7-87} 8-45] 7-59) 6-65) 6-08) 6-28) 6-50} 5-94) 5-67] 5-97 
Toronto— 
Steers, 1,000-1,200 lb., 
POO Ss atlas ssa i5 5 10-83} 10-29] 10-03} 10-05} 10-44] 10-94] 11-48] 11-42] 11-15} 9-50] 9-10) 10-03 
_ Heifers, good......... 10-11) 9-78] 9-75} 9-78} 10-09} 10-58] 10-93] 10-77] 10-80} 9-36] 9-07] 9-80 


Calves, veal, good....| 14-36] 14-91] 13-38] 13-40] 13-32] 13-60] 13-84] 14-87] 15-47] 14-54] 14-56] 14-90 
Hogs (weighed off 


cars), select......... 9-30} 9-70} 9-94] 10-20) 11-08] 12-40] 13-11] 14-25) 13-78] 11-16} 10-06] 10-22 
Hogs (weighed off 

Cars), lights tskcs... 7:79} 8-24; 8-48] 8-78) 9-56] 10-85} 11-73} 12-72] 11-59] 8-98] 7-80] 8-12 
am DS, 200K ..«ajcieeico0s 13-86} 14-51) 15-52} 15-31] 14-91] 17-55) 15-62) 15-20} 13-04] 11-88] 11-49) 12-00 


Sheep, good........... 6-37) 6-82) 8-39) 8-70) 8-00) 6-60! 5-991 7-29) 6-66) 6-09! 4-96) 6-00 
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47.—Average Monthly Prices per cwt. of Canadian Live Stock at Principal Markets, 


Classification. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. 
$ $3 
Winnip 
tants 4) 000-1,200 lb., 
TOO Shaver neeee ies 9-18) 9-41 
Haltere, FOOO® saccs ves 8-38) 8-56 


Calves, veal, good. . 
Hogs ‘(fed ‘and wat- 


Lambs, pate ACY 3B 2 . 
“Sheep; ood! 1s .oe.ab os 7-04] 7-75 
Calgary 
Steer ae 000-1,200 Ib., 
eR iene 9-14) 9-55 
Heiters, FOOGS, seen ce 8-15} 8-47 


Calves, veal, good. . 
Hogs (weighed off 


Hogs (weighed off 
cars), lights......... 
Lambs, good.......... 


Sheep, good........... 
Edmont 
Stoors, 1, 000-1, 200 Ib., 
Ree a 9-76} 9-75 
uiifers, POOO Mi ose see 8-32) 8-60 


Calves, veal, good. . 
Hogs (fed ‘and wat- 


Lambs, pa ik ae 
Sheep, good.......... 


1928— concluded. 


April.| May.| June. | July. | Aug. | Sept. 


Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 


ee eee ee ee ee SS a | rere (im enna ma (ens emia tam 


Index Numbers of Agricultural Prices.—Records of the average prices 


received by farmers for agricultural produce have been collected annually since 


1909 through the crop correspondents of the Census and Statistics Office and the 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


From these records, annual index numbers have 


been ¢alculated for each crop and for the field crops as a whole. 


the index numbers in the present instance the base period used is 1926. 


In calculating 


Index 


numbers have been calculated of the yields of the various crops from year to year. 


From these data, index numbers of the value of all field crops have been obtained, 


weighted according to the quantity produced in each case. These calculations have 


been made with prices for the year 1926 as a base. 


the trend of prices since the pre-war year 1913, using that year as a base. 


The diagram on p. 248 shows 
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48.—Index Numbers of Producers’ Prices of Agricultural Commodities, 1913-1929. 
Notr.—A verage Prices, 1926 = 100. 
For the formuls used in the calculation see Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics, March, 1928, p. 94. 


Aver- 

age 
Field Crops. ge 1913. | 1914. | 1915. | 1916. | 1917. | 1918. | 1919. | 1920. 

1926.1 

$ 6c 

Canada— 
VUES orate eae estate ver rai see ave, aechi’s: « RS 109) 61-5} 111-9] 83-5) 120-2] 178-0] 185-3] 217-4] 148-6 
CORDS eee ee as cis at so fcosiieeaerattet 0 48} 66-7! 100-0} 75-0) 106-3} 143-8] 162-5] 166-7] 110-4 
MS TLOW ER ea cilia ts cioey Ak reeks is 0 52} 80-8) 115-3} 100-0] 158-8] 207-7] 192-3] 236-5] 159-6 
UW ee ec aic's puis base bie ee AO. 0 77) 85-7) 107-8} 100-0} 142-9] 210-4] 193-5] 181-1] 172-7 
PERS eae 8 ep PASD S55) ARES AO TAREE BE Oe, 1 75| 63-4) 83-4] 94-3! 126-9] 202-3] 170-9] 163-4] 138-3 
IBGQNaee he cae en, en eee pe eA Ire DG 2 64) 71-2) 87-5) 115-5} 204-5) 282-2) 204-9] 169-7] 147-0 
EAU G Revi OTLG eeideraestarkaremitiorten hrc hice sekie ant: 0 87) 73-6) 82-8! 86-2] 123-0] 167-8] 181-6] 172-4] 147-1 
IMixecioraing (atts 507 hoe — mitre ea Par ae 0 66) 83-3] 100-0} 86-4] 133-3] 175-8] 172-7] 206-1] 136-4 
IB RBOOUN Oe PaO Mere ee Boros dens ers 1 62} 59-9} 63-6] 93-2] 125-9] 163-6] 193-2] 254-9] 119-8 
Com forkhuskan oe oct Ae eed Sous hes 1 00} 64-0} 71-0) 71-0} 107-0} 184-0} 175-0] 134-0] 116-0 
POCA UGOS: aecen kits cat ne kates asters: cites wi aie 1 47} 55-8) 55-8] 68-0} 91-8] 115-0} 110-9! 107-5} 110-2 
of i Wig ¢8 00S) CS] Os 9k bara eeramacie ak aa sekcael dot 0 60) 93-3] 90-0} 80-0} 130-0] 153-3] 141-7] 163-3] 138-3 
Si GUNY SIG GLOWOLE - ¢ Parte cies cits tke calles 12 13) 94-6} 117-3} 118-4] 95-6] 85-2] 134-0} 170-8] 215-2 
(STAINED AVA MES ao lice. Sree se ebctie, 10 11 - - - - - — | 286-8] 327-6 
PLAT ei Mer eae; Beto Ske Lia te dhe 13 30} 89-1] 106-5} 95-3} 80-4] 87-1] 134-1] 164-3] 178-8 
Hod ericorn Geri Gis. cui Wemnnetun ekbktee ak 4 88} 98-0} 100-6} 100-6} 100-8} 105-3} 126-0] 141-8] 158-8 
No} 1H 2g3}y eu] Yeu n= 8 ea iaamins 4 A a ony Sabla i ea 6 45] 94- 92-9) 85-3] 96-1] 104-7] 158-9] 168-4] 198-4 
AME CLO CPODSE cs soe esc cow's Sorel oes holes — | 69-6) 98-3) 88-7) 106-7] 138-7) 158-5) 178-7] 149-3 
Field Crops. 1921. | 1922. | 1923. | 1924. | 1925. | 1926. | 1927. | 1928. | 1929. 
Canada— 

NUR ie So A ea nl Sc Ni ee eg 74-3) 78-0} 61-5) 111-9} 112-8] 100-0} 91-7) 73-4] 106-4 
Soe ee try ROO Oke ee he OE re 70:8} 79-2} 68-8} 102-1} 87-5) 100-0} 106-3} 97-9] 125-0 
Deva teniie: Eee ee ee Ge he | Smee eed (Paco 90-4] 88-5) 80-8] 1384-6] 101-9] 100-0] 126-9] 107-7] 119-2 
UVC aed he oes, ae ce as ety Sheen 93-5] 75-3) 63-6] 128-6} 100-0} 100-0} 106-5] 102-6] 109-1 
Get RUN NOISE: oP P55 BNA L folly de cel ols'e vos 112-0} 105-1] 98-3} 100-0} 94-3] 100-0] 100-6} 105-7] 117-7 
IBjeacjnas aie Se Siam eke. ial eh Mie eel ah 109-8] 108-0} 100-8} 104-9) 97-7} 100-0] 87-9} 135-2] 125-0 
JEEC Lag Gey ceggh pooner Ue ge ae ang ar s 102-3] 96-6] 96-6] 102-3] 97-7] 100-0] 102-3] 106-9] 108-0 
IMINKOC OR AINS oP. A ete dare a ay sllen st 93-8] 90-9} 89-4) 107-6] 98-5] 100-0] 109-0} 107-8] 115-2 
MARMMOOR ached Gale Legals foe Sides <doa eae 88-9} 106-2) 109-3] 119-8] 114-2}-100-0} -95-7] 98-1] 146-9 
Connor huskina is) os, hist od. ban ote ce 83-0} 83-0} 92-0) 119-0] 94-0) 100-0} 99-0} 112-0} 106-0 
PO CAUSCaia te coc okie iw see, vats ddvece 87-1] 61-2) 69-4) 57-8] 140-1] 100-0] 79-6] 54-4] 108-2 
SEUENIDS }OLCs Monin int a ciclsclsieic Reet dav «tee hae 111-7} 90-0} 98-3} 73-3] 93-3] 100-0} 76-7] 78-3] 88-3 
TLS SAAT CLOVOLE Tek, tol Meteo: ols catec nee 194-2} 111-0} 90-4] 91-3} 85-3] 100-0] 85-8} 85-5) 96-0 
VB LW) ea RR, OS Seabee pe nee mae — | 127-3] 34-3) 91-5) 91-5} 100-0} 100-0} 99-7] 95-0 
ATL hil dbicchice scare eee os echea hee 150-0) 96-0) 87-1} 88-0} 95-6} 100-0} 90-5] 86-5) 94-1 
OM GIST COMNG Sp onic hfe a ycreks caste Whe niches ossic 144-5] 101-8} 94-7; 104-9] 82-6] 100-0} 91-6] 96-1] 106-2 
UPAR CCUB: elas sc ticks c Mobiles’ dco eave alee 100-8] 122-2} 100-5] 105-3) 94-3] 100-0} 120-8} 112-4] 119-2 
Pull HICMOTOMS 6 geile in bs calc ddd vcvwl d 101-1} 86-6) 72-4] 102-3) 102-1) 100-0} 96-5) 84-6] 109-6 


1 Prices quoted are per bushel, except for potatoes and turnips, etc., which are per cwt., and the last 
five items, which are per ton. For details of index numbers by provinces, see Monthly Bulletin of Agri- 
cultural Statistics, January, 1930, pp. 26-32. 


Table 48 gives the index numbers for each of the years 1913 to 1929, while the 
accompanying diagram on the 1913 base (page 248) shows the trend for 1913 to 1929. 


The index numbers fell generally from 1924 to 1928, especially from 1926 
to 1928, and recovered strongly in 1929. The commodities responsible for the 
decline from 1927 to 1928 were the cereals and potatoes. The root and forage 
crops held fairly steady and there were increases in peas and beans. Wheat, which 
has the greatest weight in the index, was mainly responsible for the decline of 16-7 
points in the general index from 1924 to 1928 and for the marked recovery in 1929. 
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INDEX NUMBERS or AVERAGE PRICES or FIELD CROPS 1913-29 


Annual frerage Prices (93 - 100 


WHEAT 
OATS o_o 
POTATOES "farses 
HAY anno CLOVER —> —-—"- 
ALL CROPS 


CECORE LE 
CCHESAMR TUT 
Hu CN 
I Cy CRUE 

VAFARi AaB 
PON UCLA 

PON CELE ENV 

ceEER 


1913 4 1S 9c164 Zo NB 19 L2Or2I F22 123d) 24e' 2 M26 YBRY 2Bi29 
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Subsection 10.—Agricultural Statistics of the Census. 


A selection of the more important agricultural statistics of the Census of 1921 
was published at pp. 269-271 of the 1929 edition of the Year Book. Further, 
certain agricultural statistics of the Prairie Provinces collected at their quinquennial 
census of 1926 were published at pp. 271-273 of the same volume. The complete 
agricultural statistics of the Census of 1921 are published in Volume V of the publi- 
cations of the Census of that year, while the detailed agricultural statistics of the 
Census of the Prairie Provinces of 1926 will be found in the reports of the Census of 
that year, issued separately for the provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta. 

Area suitable for Agriculture.—Various estimates of the areas of agricul- 
tural land in Canada have been made. Such estimates must necessarily be of a 
very tentative character, especially in view of the fact that every advance in the 
art of evolving more frost-resistant and drought-resistant species of cultivated 
grains, etc., increases the area of potential agricultural land, while the same result 
follows from the introduction of improved methods of tilling the soil, as in dry- 
farming. Of the grand total land area of Canada, now estimated at 2,243,000,320 
acres, 1,306,320,000 acres are within the nine provinces, and Table 49, based partly 
upon the Census of 1921, is presented as a fair estimate of the possible farm land in 
these provinces under present conditions. 


49.—Total Land Area of the Provinces of Canada, 1929, with Estimated Possible Farm 
Land and Farm Land Occupied, 1921. 


Per cent of possible 


Total Estimated Occupied as : 

Provinces. land possible farm farm land farm land occupied. 

es ae eee 1921, | 1911. | 1901. 

acres. acres. p.c. of acres. p.c. of) p-es | p.e._|ep.cs 

total. total. 

Prince Edward Island. 1,397, 760 1,258,190 90-0 1, 216, 483 87-0 | 96-7 | 95-6] 94-9 
INOVa SCObian. la. ee 13, 275, 520 8,092, 006 60-0 4,723,550 35-0 | 58-4 | 65-0 | 62-8 
New Brunswick ...... 17, 734,400 10,718, 000 60-0 4,269,560 23-9 | 39-8 | 42-3 | 41:5 
Ouehec ar, Avia § Mex 365, 442, 560 43,745,000 9-9 17,257,012 3-9 | 39-4 | 85-7 | 33-0 
Oitmis toa £5 a eon 229,095, 680 56, 450, 000 24-1 22,628,901 9-7 | 40-1 | 39-3 37°8 
BLA ICO A oor Geico 148, 857, 280 24,700,000 16-6 14, 615, 844 9-8 | 59-2 | 49-3 35°8 
Saskatchewan.......... 152,304, 000 93,458, 000 60-0 44,022,907 28-3 | 47-1 | 30-1 4-1 
FAD Ortaret ac cccahiceie nd 159, 232, 000 97,123,000 60-0 29, 293,053 18-1 | 30-2 | 17-9 2-8 
British Columbia......] 223,980,800 22,618,000 10-0 2,860, 593 1-3 | 12-6 | 11-2 6-6 
Totalowey.... 1,306,320,000 | 358,162,190 25:6 | 140,887,903 10-1 | 39-3 | 30-4 | 17-7 


Subsection 11.—Miscellaneous Agricultural Statistics. 


Agricultural Irrigation.—The control of the surface waters in the provinces 
of Alberta, Saskatchewan, Northern Manitoba and part of the Northwest Territories 
is vested in the Crown in the right of the Dominion of Canada by the Irrigation Act 
(R.S.C. 1927, c. 104), administered by the Dominion Water Power and Reclamation 
Service of the Department of the Interior. All matters that affect the control of 
water supply generally, as well as the inspection and authorization of works for the 
use of water for domestic, municipal, industrial and irrigation purposes and the 
granting of licences for such purposes, are dealt with thereunder. The Commis- 
sioner of Irrigation at Calgary, Alberta, is responsible for all field administration. 
The Irrigation Districts Act of Alberta (R.S.A. 1922, c. 114) and amending statutes 
provide for the formation of irrigation districts under the Dominion Act and author- 
ize the raising of loans under by-laws adopted by the voters of the district. In the 
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Sa nnn ene pn epPlee e e 


province of Saskatchewan the Irrigation Districts Act, 1920 (c. 84), provides for 
the formation of irrigation districts in a manner similar to Alberta. In British 
Columbia the granting of water rights comes under provincial jurisdiction and is 
administered by the Controller of Water Rights, Department of Lands, Victoria, 
Loo Oe 

The construction of large irrigation projects in the Prairie Provinces has been 
confined, up to the present,ato Alberta. Table 50, furnished by the Dominion 
Water Power and Reclamation Service, gives statistics of the larger irrigation 
projects in Alberta for the year 1928. 


50.—Major Irrigation Projects in Southern Alberta, 1928. 


: Length Area 
Projects. Source of Supply. Ir Beare of irrigated 
pagh bers Canals. in 1928. 
acres. miles. acres. 
OPER Western Section caoacicte ston aiailats oareveret Bow river.......+++. 218,980 1,472 3,892 
GLP Hastern Secuionk. apisieiie Neri sists siete ate BOwWliVeticnewes cae 400, 000 2,500 45,677 
CrPriR. Lethbridge Sectiotteende tem -cteite sits ai St. Mary river..... 89, 000 196 21,153 
Canada Land and Irrigation Co., Ltd......... Bow Tiveriekin.tsiat 130, 000 418 15, 685 
Taber Irmeation Districhsaie icteric suse: St. Mary river...... 21,570 90 Syl 
Lethbridge Northern Irrigation District...... Oldman river....... 102,120 573 33,436 
United Irrication (District: a..5. ge deere is Joel. Belkvirivertan dyes 34, 250 175 2.516 
New West Irrigation District..............+++ Bow Triverac concen 4,500 21 3, 628 
Magrath Irrigation District..............+6.- St. Mary river...... 6, 960 90 800 
Raymond Irrigation District..............-+. St. Mary river...... 15,130 15 6, 800 
MR OCAIS As coke ok tis .o eett A a ahckeed pete ouetell es # astedage SEC aniacs wilole-Texars 1,022,510 5,550 136,818 


Den eee ee eee te Re ee eee eee eee SS ee ee 


In addition to the irrigated tracts enumerated in Table 50 there are at present 
in Alberta and Saskatchewan some 630 privately owned projects, making possible 
the irrigation of a further 102,000 acres. 


Production on Irrigated Lands.—Table 51 gives statistics of crops grown 
during 1928 on 509,803 acres within the projects shown in Table 50. 


51.—Statistics of Crops Grown on Major Irrigation Projects in Southern Alberta, 


1928. 
a SL Oe OS ae oe, Ge eke) EULER i SERS Bi aes eh ee i 
Average 
Average Total unit Total Value 
Crops. Acreage. yield yield. valuesiat| value. per acre. 
a Rak harvest. 
acres. bush. bush. $ $ $ 
Wheaten ote se ae caress orn cee 373,402 21-5 | 8,036,128 1:00 | 8,036,128 21-50 
OAR ere Rone cine ke mites Oe einstere 51,0385 28-1 1,432,520 0-50 716,260 14-00 
Barley ats asec ns aaeite es 21,619 24-5 530,170 0-56 296, 895 13-70 
VOU or tere ce Cr eieEl oie tus tear os are 1,588 9-6 15,244 0-90 13,720 8-60 
Wax ASE ae Meike calc hidelaee 777 8-5 6,573 2-00 13,146 17-00 
tons. tons. 
A Tia fad ices epee oe chee elds w ateph oie os 82,885 1-8 57,865 13-00 752,245 22-90 
Sweet: CLOVer: saccoeatien mer eu cn 689 1:1 787 10-00 7,870 11-00 
Greemiecd tiene teeter cee bide 10, 456 1-2 ee 2OOR 12-00 152,292 14-50 
Obbeor Waves sect nies ce wiesteres 8,925 1-1 10,212 11:00 112,332 12-66 
PImMOthys oe tec eee oars eters 3,295 1-2 3,994 14-00 55,916 “16-90 
Sugar beets sex s..0< evra eenaere sie 3,715 7-1 26, 262 8-25 216,661 58-30 
Potatoes! kona oe ae ee eee is 1,467 3-8 5,551 18-60 99,918 68-10 


The Canadian Pacific Railway Co. has constructed and is operating in the 
province of Alberta three large projects known as the Eastern, Western and Leth- 
bridge sections, the last being the oldest irrigation project in Alberta. The total 
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irrigable area which can be served by these projects is 707,980 acres. By agreement 
with the C.P.R. the Taber, Magrath and Raymond Irrigation Districts procure 
their water supply from the main canal of the Lethbridge section, a further 43,660 
acres being served by the canals of these districts. The Lethbridge Northern 
Irrigation District, comprising 102,120 acres of irrigable land, reported an area of 
107,160 acres in crop in 1928 producing crops valued at $1,616,140. In the Canada 
Land and Irrigation Co.’s tract an acreage of 21,052 produced crops valued at 
$408,440. 


Average Value of Farm Lands.—Statistics showing the average value of 
farm lands in Canada in 1910, in 1914 and in more recent years are given in Table 52. 
The values are as estimated by crop correspondents and show the rise in land values 
between 1914 and 1920 and the decline since the latter date, together with the slight 
increase in the most recent years. The figures are interesting as indicative of the 
trend of land values. 


52.—Average Values per Acre of Occupied Farm Lands! in Canada, as estimated by 
Crop Correspondents, 1910, 1914-28. 


Provinces. 1910)1914/1915]1916)1917/1918) 1919) 1920/1921) 1922) 1923/1924) 1925) 1926/1927) 1928 


— | ———_ |§ ————__ |J | —————_$ | SS | ——— | ——_— | | jj] —| _—| ——__ | —__ |__| __ 


Canwdae. OF. hTPOn Sh 33| 37} 35) 36) 38) 41) 46] 48) 40) 40) 37) 37) 38) 37) 38) 38 


AS pholaneh.cy (3:4 22 oes weiss 31} 39} 38) 39) 44) 44) 51) 49) 46) 45) 51) 40) 45) 46) 41) 44 
PIOERNCOUR rice sc csaece s 25] 28) 28) 34) 34) 36) 41) 43) 35] 34) 31) 33) 37) 36) 37) 34 
New Brunswick............ 19} 26] 22) 29) 29) 35) 32) 35) 28) 32} 32) 27) 34) 31) 30] 31 
MODOC sec eke 8 oon ee0e ose 43] 47) 51) 52) 53) 57) 72) 70) 59} 58) 56) 53) 54) 53) 57) 54 
OREO e reeds ee trrt. oreo hs 48| 54) 52) 53) 55) 57) 66) 70} 63] 64) 64) 65) 67) 62) 65) 62 
PRADICODE DS sce chs see sane 5 29| 32) 30) 32} 31) 32) 35) 39) 35) 32) 28) 28) 29) 29) 27) 27 
Saskatchewan.............. 22) 24) 24) 23) 26) 29) 32) 32) 29) 28) 24] 242) 24) 25) 26) 27 
tS 7 CO eee ee 24) 21) 23) 22) 27); 28) 29) 32) 28) 24) 24) 25) 26) 26) 28) 28 
British Columbia.......... 74| 150} 125} 119) 149} 149] 174) 175] 122) 120} 100} 96) 88) 80) 89) 90 


1Orchards and Fruit Lands, 1928, with 1927 in brackets:—Nova Scotia $116 ($104); Ontario $151 ($143); 
British Columbia $315 ($321). 

2Actual returns were not collected from crop correspondents in Saskatchewan for 1924, and the estimate 
of 1924 is interpolated. 


Subsection 12.—International Agricultural Statistics. 


World’s Production of Cereals and Potatoes.—Table 53, constructed from 
data published by the International Institute of Agriculture, shows the area and 
yield of wheat, oats, barley, rye, corn, and potatoes for the years 1927 and 1928 
in countries of the Northern Hemisphere, and for the years 1927-28 and 1928-29 in 
countries of the Southern Hemisphere. The annual average acreages and yields 
are also given for the five-year period, 1922-26 (1922-23 to 1926-27), and the areas 
and yields of 1928 (1927-28) are compared in percentages with those of the five-year 
period. 


Wheat.—For 49 countries the production of wheat in 1928 was 4,721,071,000 
bushels from 307,641,000 acres, as compared with 4,296,017,000 bushels from 
308,498,000 acres in 1927 and 3,959,742,000 bushels from 283,060,000 acres, the 
five-year average, 1922-26 (1922-23 to 1926-27). Although there was a slight 
decrease in wheat acreage between 1927 and 1928, the total production increased 
425,054,000 bushels or 9-9 p.c. As compared with the five-year average, the 1928 
acreage was 8-7 p.c. and the production 19-2 p.c. greater. 
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Oats.—The statistics of 41 countries show a total production in 1928 of 
4,751,408,000 bushels from 147,372,000 acres, as compared with 4,222,073,000 
bushels from 149,402,000 acres in 1927 and with 4,215,074,000 bushels from 141,293,- 
000 acres, the five-year average. The 1928 area was 1 -4 p.c. less and the production 
12-5 p.c. more than in 1927. As compared with the five-year average, the area 
was 4-3 p.c. and the production 12-7 p.c. more. 


Barley.—In 42 countries, the total yield in 1928 was 1,761,306,000 bushels 
from 77,236,000 acres, as compared with 1,486,454,000 bushels from 71,722,000 
acres in 1927 and 1,399,826,000 bushels from 69,854,000 acres, the five-year average. 
The area in 1928 was 7-7 p.c. and the yield 18-5 p.c. more than in 1927 and com- 
pared with the five-year average, the acreage was 10-6 p.c. and the yield 25-8 p.c. 
more. 


Rye.—The statistics available for 30 countries show that the production in 
1928 was 1,748,769,000 bushels from 109,627,000 acres, as compared with 1,808,296,- 
000 bushels from 114,758,000 acres in 1927, and 1,698,496,000 bushels from 115,253,- 
000 acres, the five-year average. The area in 1928 was 4-5 p.c. and the production 
3-3 p.c. less than in 1927. Compared with the five-year average, the 1928 acreage 
was 4-9 p.c. less and the production 3-0 p.c. more. 


Corn.—In 23 countries, the production in 1928 was 3,739,916,000 bushels 
from 163,417,000 acres as compared with 3,854,444,000 bushels from 157,433,000 
acres in 1927, and 3,880,846,000 bushels from 156,157,000 acres, the five-year 
average. The area for 1928 was 3-8 p.c. more and the production 3-0 p.c. less than 
in 1927, and compared with the five-year average, the 1928 area was 4-6 p.c. more 
and the production 3-6 p.c. less. 


Potatoes.—In 35 countries, the total yield in 1928 was 3,977,451,000 cwt. 
from 45,373,000 acres, as compared with 4,366,165,000 cwt. from 45,390,000 acres 
in 1927, and with 3,779,130,000 cwt. from 41,935,000 acres, the five-year average. 
The 1928 acreage is slightly less and the production 8-9 p.c. less than in 1927, while 
as compared with the five-year average, the acreage was 8-2 p.c. and the production 
5-2’ p.camore. 


Average Yields per Acre.—Table 54 shows for the same countries as Table 53 
the average yields per acre of cereals and of potatoes for the year 1928, as compared 
with the average for the five years, 1922-26 (1922-23 to 1926-27 ). For wheat (49 
countries), the yield per acre was 15-3 bushels as against 14-0 bushels, the five-year 
average; oats (41 countries), 32:2 bushels as against 29-8 bushels; barley (42 
countries), 22-8 bushels and 20-0 bushels; rye (30 countries), 16-0 bushels and 
14-7 bushels; corn (23 countries), 22-9 bushels and 24-9 bushels; potatoes (35 
countries), 87-7 cwt. and 90-1 cwt. The highest average yields per acre in 1928 
were:—wheat, Netherlands, 49-6 bushels; oats, Belgium, 68-5 bushels; barley, 
Netherlands, 64-2 bushels; rye, Belgium, 40-5 bushels; corn, Switzerland, 44-7 
bushels; and potatoes, Belgium, 194-9 cwt. The intensive cultivation of the 
smaller European countries is largely responsible for their higher yields. 
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53.—Acreage and Production of Cereals and Potatoes in Countries of the World, 1927 
and 1928, with five-year Average for 1922-1926. 


Acreage. Production. 
1928 1928 
Countries. Aver- | in p.c. Aver- | inp.e. 
1927. 1928. age |ofaver-]| 1927. 1928. age of aver- 
1922-26.] age. 1922-26. age. 
000 000 000 000 000 000 
acres. | acres. | acres. p.c. bush. bush. bush. p.c. 
Wheat— 
NORTHERN HEMISPHERE. 
EUROPE. 
PUBL te teem Le TO ok 505 514 480 107-1 11,960 12,917 8,982 143-8 
Boletos ce. het asc 391 425 341 124-6 16,276 17,986 12,854 139-9 
Bulearinetere: sot eee 2658) 2,779) 2,467) 112-7 47,346 50,691 32,860 154-3 
Czechoslovakia............ 1,586] 1,871 1,523 122-8 40,384 51,499 35, 105 146-7 
WP ORIMAT eh ede ene cles S 274 252 208 121-1 9,408 12,125 8,497 142-7 
ISCO ae erie: ioe 67 72 53 137-4 1,079 1,037 742 139-8 
Hinlandoree ee tet ee. 44 46 38 121-1 1,064 998 808 123-5 
TANGO es ae 13,065} 12,957) 13,442 96-4) 276,126} 281,283) © 272,432 103-2 
(GOrMAnYen eye isce cache. 4,321) 4,270) |3,693 115-6) 120,521 141,592 96, 244 147-1 
Great Britain and N. 
relate oa eee fet k 1,709 1,459 1,730 84-3 Oy GCL 49,761 56, 291 88-4 
Greece ween ten es 1, 233 15313 1,146} 114-6 12,970 15,676 9,830 159-5 
PURO ary ever eee Verte atts 4,049} 4,187) 3,561 117-6 76,933 99,211 64,117 154-7 
Prishy neo states (ean co: 34 31 101-0 1,421 1,186 1,067 111-1 
EUS hou 3.3 eave By de al ge 12,296} 12,264) 11,629 105-5 195,808] 228,596] 203,621 112-3 
IDGhNeRy Abad ee ner ae Lee 145 164 0 156-9 2,636 2,499 1,641 152-3 
1b. SL TRENT RR ae bc cihond eae 297 393 238 165-1 avy} 6,327 3,831 165-1 
uxemibure gs. atone es... 36 Sy 24 154-2 701 713 392 181-9 
irate ites, <0 toot tenses. 8) 9 9 98-9 294 289 272} 106-3 
INWetherlands,:..¢.. 0. 0e ss. 153 148 137 108-8 6,156 7,335 5,607 130-8 
OUWRVEN Mie ete ek Ara 25 28 23 121-7 605 798 560] 142-5 
Roland trates koe ae a OSA srisa| jen0oo 120-9 54, 230 59,218 45,959 128-8 
Oro OMe deol ah Us 1,082 1, 082 1,064 101-7 11,447 6,578 10,962 60-0 
TMOUMISATIIAN icc See ne et es oe 7, 663 7, 923 7,483 105-9 96,734 115,544 96,033 120-3 
Russia (Soviet Union)..... 75,941) 68,044} 61,124 111-3 745 , 885 859,789} 673,913 127-6 
Serb-Croat-Slovene State.. 4,522] 4,747) 4,049 117-2 56,568 103 , 294 62,676 164-8 
. DINE Ree sae are eae oe 10,826} 10,480) 10,535 99-5 144, 824 119,884 142,709 84-0 
SSwviecl Oni heed tad ot alee ote fe 575 562 157-4 16, 152 19,155 10,566) 181-3 
PUOVAEZ OT ANG ta Wars c10's, onc) crets 174 174 161 108-2 5, 696 5, 960 4,938] 120-7 
AMERICA. 
Canatlatker ae. ee nae ess 22,460} 24,119) 22,010 109-6], 479,665} 566,726} 387,739 146-2 
MEXICO ten nt hn, Ce sie e227, 1, 283 1,251 102-6 11,519 11,031 10,374 106-3 
WnitedtStates 4.0.5 ..cses 58,784) 57,724) 56,620 102-0 878,374] 902,749} 807,378 111-8 
ASIA. 
PA OUR EORe re es ick aise eieiares 82 99 100 99-1 919 735 1,315 55-9 
IDEIGiom ents. shyt, aea ce, gels © 31,303) 32,193} 30,494 105-6} 334,992 290, 864 352,165 82-6 
GI DIN Ses Pe ee ae 171 168 189 88-9 1,873 1,557 2,132 73-0 
DAME TEY ch Bclnctne Ceres a3! 1,161 1,201 1,174 102:3 29,221 30, 812 27, 203 113-3 
Sway Et, Sr aS SR S| 897 896 886 101-1 9,048 8,595 9,812 87-6 
Syria and Lebanon....... 1,224 1,024 1,339 76-5 14,582 6, 490 12,100 53-6 
AFRICA. 
PA epider ees ieee ke esis s « 3,469} 3,656) 3,546 103-1 28 , 323 30,302 25, 726 117-8 
CO VEORAICAN usa ees: 18 27 43 63-9 36 32 300 10-7 
i VLR RE scart eee Mees oa a5 1,655 1,590 1,476 107-7 44,346 37,296 36, 861 101-2 
; French Morocco........... 2,304 2,665 2,391 111-5 24,618 24,746 21,230 116-6 
| MrIPOHianls wes tecs cabin 35 25 33 75-0 173 18 134 13-7 
SECT fall bet, buh pet eth a Le ea 1,399} 2,011 1,468 137-0 8, 267 12,125 8, 693 139-5 


USPS RHUL Ee ote rRE EDC 19,714] 20,900} 17,940} 116-5] 239,161; 307,360) 209,350) 146-8 
(CIOIE tar SRE pL BADOan oe 1,530} 1,975) 1,463} 135-0 28,306 27,650 25,691 107-6 
Airdstiny.i...... LsdaaS seer 1,151) 1,256 903} 139-2 15,397 15,215 9,732) 156-3 
PNISUTSS Ate eco sities taste «2 «i 12,249] 14,171] 10,404] 186-2)| 116,744)  159,497| 134,855) 118-3 
New Zealand.............. 261 255 198} 129-0 9,541 8, 400 Optic} 
Union of South Africa...... 910 985 846} 116-4 6, 643 6,930 7,326 94-6 


TS Re ea 308,498] 307,641) 283,060] 108-7] 4,296,017) 4,721,071) 3,959,742) 119-2 
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53.—Acreage and Production of Cereals and Potatoes in Countries of the World, 1927 
and 1928, with five-year Average for 1922-1926—continued. 


Acreage. Production. 
Countries. Aver- 
1927. age 
1922-26. 
; 000 000 
Oats— bush bush. 
NortTHERN HEMISPHERE. 
EUROPE. 
ANS GTi me cord laters tese aise 28, 453 23, 291 
Belov tase ees . 43 , 390 41,464 
Bul earias, Why watts : 7,041 6, 696 
Czechoslovakia...........- : 94,516 81,153 
Perma arle Ate iss tetera aeons . 57, 283 58,520 
Hstoniaen.y <.). .sialaee tas : 6,331 8,578 
[HN TATE CLARY «deve o aestenere toe steps . 41,044 33,625 
WAN COeiie c oes eo itt ol ers oe 323,089 305,416 
Germany ees ese ane : 411,530 359, 031 
Great Britain and N. 

Trelandl...caoe. an eanten eee : 146,777 156,784 
Greece Pics todos eaersae 4,376 , 180 
EIN vary. er aeie dese e S : 21,189 21,847 
Irish Free Statessscania. des . 43 , 986 36, 186 
IER W hig Ad, ie Sue became. 28,913 36,087 
Laisa tits © esas eR oc cece nee 11, 487 17, 543 
it usin te eas Soe 15,756 21,352 
Pixenmbur Fone vae te easas : 2, 600 2,382 
INetherlands;:s:cneasece sts . 19,900 19, 659 
UNON WAY o cells 6 oettaterele ose 11,920 10,805 
Olan aoe ar ate ae aoe : 219,814 192, 622 
Or tuwales : ace eet oe efette : 5, 203 5, 880 
VOUNTANIA Nace. dae isinsck 56, 292 61,664 
Russia (Soviet Union)..... 836, 456 749,444 
Serb-Crcat-Slovene State 18,931 20,510 
Spain team. sone 3. cites. Siete s-. 36,910 34, 438 
SW eden. waiccs teneicabite.s 74,814 73, 299 
Switzerland.e secede seas: Da FANN 2,639 

AMERICA. 
Canada etna ecto ear . 439,713 449, 385 
UnitedsStatesiaaresss. se -Q]} 1,118,030 1,272,210 
ASIA. 
My prusPrsoeutsicon nome ss . 280 277 
JAPAN ase totes saan ee ae : 11,644 9,859 
WROLCR Sree cok aes paltice tas y : 3,932 4,084 
Syria and Lebanon......... 1,144 639 
AFRICA ; 

AL PCr Oe fase cee oseose . 9, $83 11,505 
French Morocco........... 1,313 647 
PP iMisW. Lesson eee ee eee 1,848 1,919 

SouTHERN HEMISPHERE. 
ATgentina....2sessseseseens 49,215 62,513 
Niet oti ta con tereree 6,019 3,956 
AI Tugway Flic eh esas ee oa . 3,099 1,919 
pNew Zealand... csee sth ec..: : 4,419 5,156 
Union of South Africa...... Daioe 5,910 
otal: i, Sees eee 4,222,073 4,215,074 

Barley— 
NortTHERN HEMISPHERE. 
_ HEvurors. 

Austrians 2.2... 5 eee ese s 10,934 7,991 
Belgium...........0.0+.+5- : 4,169 3,944 
Bulgaria...... w oA aly Malate e's . 14,041 9,785 
Czechoslovakia...........: . 59,014 51,126 
Denmiarky,...,.Miep ae sss od 23 36, 083 33,421 
IES CONIG devaeveteree troishoverenters 4,335 5,527 
Hinland? 354 8. ee pee 6,571 5, 993 
ID rANCO a werctclenis rieer ees etre 50,328 45,401 
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53.—Acreage and Production of Cereals and Potatoes in Countries of the World, 1927 
and 1928, with five-year Average for 1922-1926—continued. 


Countries. 


Barley—concluded. 


NortHERN HEMISPHERE. 
UROPE—concluded. 


PGOrM AMVs iss scg eee ale 6 0 
Great Britain and Nor. 


re 


IPOPtugall hey .as eee. Ck 


east see seeds staat ¢ 
OwWeG OMe th pax see ice es 
SWIZETlANG .rdcctevcdss aces 
AMERICA. 
GEO ENG len a ales rergeael Ope amma aoa 
United"Statess: Si se22s02. 
ASIA 
ARNO BA ive SE eh 1 ee bee 
HSOFOWMS hate cot ee eee as 


GZS oh) 1 ee 


SouTHERN HEMISPHERE. 
PAUSES TUDES Se 


Union of South Africa...... 
New Zealand........2..... 


Rye— 


NorTHERN HEMISPHERE. 
EUROPE. 


LORS evi c p  e 


PSTN ENE Raa Rake tite es 
Trish Free State......:.... 


TLL (010 ae gra aaa 


Acreage. Production. 
1928 
sc. Aver- in p.c, 
1927. 1928. age | ofaver-| 1927 1928. age of aver- 
1922-26.| age. 1922-26. age. 
000 000 000 000 000 000 
acres. | acres. | acres. p.c. bush bush, bush. pics 
3, 00a}) 08,704 ,002| 107-2|| © 125,754 153,726} 112,790) 136:3 
1,168} 1,299} 1,445 89-9 44,537 52,451 51,494} 101-9 
465 598 417) 143-4 Toon 10, 859 6,036} 179-9 
1,009 1,028) 1,086 94-7 23, 685 30, 672 23,019 133-2 
121 129 151 85-3 6,295 6,146 6,215 98-9 
583 560 576 77-2 9,443 11,024 10,265} 107-4 
458 362 435 83-0 5,975 Asp arhy) 7,412 44.2 
487 418 477 87-6) 8,630 6,910 10,185 67-8 
7 7 8 81-7 178 199 182 109-3 
% iG 6 113-0 304 314 263 119-5 
66 70 65 108-0 3,416 4,494 3,370} 133-4 
150 149 135 110-4 4,672 5, 134 4,552) 112-8 
3, 063 2,857 2,977 96-0 75, 062 70,145 67,870 103-2 
193 193 193 100-0 1,983 1,512 2,010 75-2 
4,360} 4,322) 4,306) 100-4 57,952 69, 403 61, 924 112-1 
17,479} 17,159} 17,338 99-0 211, 281 261,804 237, 620 110-2 
966 974 893 109-1 14, 449 18,106 14,807 122-3 
4,452 4,506 4,370 103-1 92, 223 82, 855 93, 664 88-5 
303 Pa! 419 65-1 9,108 9,572 Bly! 70-8 
16 16 16| 101-6 561 570 536} 106-3 
3,506} 4,881 3,193 152-9 96, 938 136,391 84,955 160-5 
9,476) 12,533 7,609} 164-7/| 265,882} 356,667 192,020} 185-7 
QPBASliare 2eeh) baOo0 88-6 82,485 81,479 83,032 98-1 
2190 BZ, 210)" 72-146) 1029 3b, 010 34,158 36,083 94-7 
655 892 766 116-4 15,325 13, 706 8, 237 166-4 
SrooOl MOl4at il 37184 107-1 34,555 39,718 28,721 138-3 
84 57 oe 26-0 229 289 3,228 9-0 
376 366 369 99-2 11,961 10,799 11,058 97-9 
2,469 2,905 2,999 96-9 33, 956 48, 232 38, 808 124-3 
235 148 346 42.9 1,148 230 1,988 11-6 
857 1,455 1,069 136-1 4,134 12,631 6,311 200-1 
17186) wTg21 797 165-6 14, 560 16,815 12,403 135-6 
68 85 91 92-8 816 962 1,094 87-9 
21 22 24 91-7 898 781 869 89-9 
71,722| 77,236) 69,854) 110-6] 1,486,454) 1,761,306] 1,399,826] 125-8 
948 938 921 101-8 20,126 19,921 17,197 151-8 
573 572 559 102-3 21,854 23, 154 20,331 113-9 
463 47$ 442 108-5 8, 243 9, 226 6,038 152-7 
2,030 2,487 2,108 118-0) 49, 297 70, 047 50, 636 138-3 
453 361 526 68-6 10,365 9,842 13,218 74:5 
367 357 382 93-5 6, 735 5,537 5,895 93-9 
567 55 575 95-7 12,892 10,999 11,360 96-8 
1,921 1,900} 2,148 88-7 33, 957 34, 080 37,801 90-2 
11,610} 11,452) 10,976 104°-3 269, 030 335, 504 252,854 132-7 
117 134 91 146-5 1,505 , 124 1,158 183-5 
1,656 1, 628 1, 688 96-4 22,365 32,588 28,493 114°3 
6 5 % 67-6 182 150 198 76:0 
307 311 311 100-0 5, 937 6,535 6, 272 104-2 
633 637 636 109-1 10,189 8,459 8,798 96:2 
1.24) 1,161 Toad 87-5 21,188 18,718 21,495 87-1 
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53.—Acreage and Production of Cereals and Potatoes in Countries of the World, 1927 
and 1928, with five-year Average for 1922-1926—continued. 


Acreage. Production. 
1928 1928 
Countries. Aver- | inp.c. Aver- in p.c 
1927. 1928. age |ofaver-| 1927 1928. age of aver- 
1922-26.| age. 1922-26 age. 
000 000 000 000 000 000 
ER ye—concluded. acres. | acres. | acres. p.c bush bush bush p.c 
NortHERN HEMISPHERE. 
Europe—concluded. 
Guxemi pureed... ee eet 17 15 18 84-2 354 aby 332 166-0 
Netherlands» .ctee eee 487 485 498 97-4 13, 489 17,333 15,367 112-8 
IN mite yee sano ns eo.0oncou 23 18 26 69-2 606 497 700 71-0 
IPGlanGleen ts. o. 4 Cee ee 12,081) 13,197) 11,555 114-2 223,943 940,548) 206,486 116-5 
Portugal susekis.. ace ienhie ace 618 618 668 92-5 4,677 3,418 4,908 69-6 
ROumMAnIa sake h eee. - 695 731 679 107-6 9,323 11, 488 8, 803 130-4 
Russia (Soviet Union)..... 69,585| 63,495) 69,625 91-2|| 933,033} 783,433] 838,529 93-4 
Serb-Croat-Slovene State 516 503 484 103-9 5, 923 Te avA 6, 258 120-3 
SC EHIOe holgahitepemneaGs-a 4airoesc 1,818 1,384 1,818 76-1 26,515 14,413 26,799 53-8 
SWeEGGnies .naetys eae irts ck Gisins 687 682 821 83-1 15,196 17, 153 21,218 80-8 
Switzerland...........0+.- 49 49 50 99-2 1,589 1,716 1,600} 107-3 
AMERICA. 
Canada tas ocns cee nee ee 743 840 1,168 71-9 14,951 14,618 18,139 80-6 
Wnitedistaves... smesteemal. - 3,648} 3,439) 4,709 73-0 58, 164 41,676 63, 821 65-3 
AFRICA. 
leering ibs 5.0.5 ert nea 5 4 159-1 54 58 28} 2068-8 
SouTHERN HEMISPHERE. 
Argentina igeecde o's eee 895 1,195 440} 271-5 6,614 7,666 3,764| 203-7 
Motalt®...daenaseer 2 114,758} 109,627] 115,253 95-1|| 1,808,296] 1,748, 769| 1,698, 496 103-0 
Corn— 
NorTHERN HEMISPHERE. 
EUROPE. 
AUStTa> eeu eee eee ute 147 143 148 96-6 4,948 4, 248 3,814 111-4 
Bulsaniansseoeeicetcoda: 1, 662 1,595 1,477 108-0 20,614 18, 293 23, 208 78-8 
Czechoslovakia..........+- 392 356 392 99-8 11,755 8,763 10, 648 82-3 
UP ANCO Nie: eaie s, blecahe peas ate cue/i 861 834 834 100-0 20,721 12,115 15,213 79°6 
Greece ite ss cldot atte tok 487 487 472 103-2 5,110 4,212 6,621 63-6 
Ishii gga oio sa aee gboOok agode 2,639 2,643 27545 103-9 68 , 348 49,592 67,322 73°7 
IRE ae into aaaeetre Opa co eae: SE Dolton tal 3,803 97-6 87,378 64,991 99, 952 65-0 
POV ary iets chalet erat sare 196 224 190 117-9 4,042 3,348 3, 683 90-9 
ROUMIANIA. oer ctae ste 10,427) 11,010} 9-104 120-9 139,095 108,514 165,974 65-4 
Russia (Soviet Union)..... 7,132| 10,697| 7,161 149-4 148, 813 133, 623 136,971 97-1 
Serb-Croat-Slovene State.. 5,106) 5,693 4,816 118-2 83, 009 71,614 121,493 58-9 
SPOT OI iss aoe ee Cuts uaEae 1,143 1,143 1,133 100-9 26,105 Don Oa 24,391 97-9 
Sri tZerlanG, ajeitec cto = 3 89-9 154 134 163 82-2 
AMERICA. 
Ganda meee ore 132 139 276 50-4 4,262 5,241 11,556 45-4 
Moexicoten sate saris co cere 7,990} 7,606) 7,663 99-3 81,845 83,916 87,522 95-9 
Wimitecocases cen esecieiele cn 98,893] 100,630) 101,821 98-8|| 2,763,093) 2,835,678] 2,775, 634 102-2 
ASIA. 
TKOrea te ee conn ayers 251 255 235 108-5 2, 854 3,191 Hip Thats 115-9 
Syria and Lebanon......... 158 4¢ 177 22-6 2,955 669 2,801 23-9 
AFRICA. 
AISOLIBe. soa:< ot aera ee os 8 24 23 97-0 241 261 254 102-8 
French Morocco..........: 527 559 478 116-7 4,788 6, 864 4,037 170-9 
TIRISMP Ee! onic eevee ess 33 43 107-5 98 268 165 162-4 
SouTHERN HEMISPRERE. 
(Arr enbins eee ee cee eee ie 10,739] 10,000) .. 8,790 113-8]| 305,694) 231,704 256,332 90-4 
Union of South Africa...... 4,736) 5,583 4,574 122-1 68,522 69, 400 60,339 115-0 
Total... < ecentee sis 157,433) 163,417) 156,157 Met, 3,854, 444| 3,739,916] 3,880,846 96-4 
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53.—Acreage and Production of Cereals and Potatoes in Countries of the World, 1927 


Acreage. Production. 
1928 1928 
; Aver- | in p.c. Aver- In p.c. 
Countries. 1927. 1928. age |ofaver-|| 1927. 1928. age of aver- 
1922-26.) age. 1922-26. age. 
000 000 000 000 000 000 
acres. | acres. | acres. D.C. cwt. cwt. cewt. PD: Ge 
Potatoes— 
NorTHERN Hemisrrere, 
Europe. 
PANIStrilg Nee. SORA S. 453 468 413 113-3 58, 784 54, 858 34,559 158-7 
Pe LATO See telat Ete ss. 416 411 401 102-5 72, 955 80,119 69,321 115-6 
HULA ge se eas. 28 29 23 125-7 IeS2o 1,443 805 179-3 
Czechoslovakia.......<.... 1, 608 1,800 1,587 113-4 200, 826 189, 435 151, 472 81-5 
Wernmarkewe ss eee. ORT. 154 192 ‘80-4 12,447 25, 838 24,002 107-6 
HEELOUIAL Cress. ee aS 176 160 175 91-4 16,352 11,048 16, 100 68-6 
UnMINde WOE ek eee ee. 174 172 167 103-6 16,711 15,188 14,901 101-9 
sr COWEN OF Hehe gidewagt 3,700} 3,614) 3,610 106-1 386, 404 248,328] 283,280 87-7 
PPINOR Ye cBl aod hss 6,918 7,040 6, 809 103-4 827,841 954, 837 799, 804 119-4 
Great Britain and Northern 
rel arches oh ah 814 789 797 98-9 110, 007 127,661 113,916 112-1 
InP ary exec. cele... 645 659 636 103-6 44, 200 32,419 36, 920 87-8 
Frish Pree state..).e.c8..: 365 364 389 93-4 54,727 50,318 41,296 91-1 
bal ye An er. Fay 874 875 861 101-6 42,887 32,846 42,835 76:7 
MGEVIAM Sake ee TT. C, 211 193 190 101-8 15,815 6, 923 16, 284 42-5 
erihieanic sae h oe tot oe 343 300 381 78-7 27, 867 21,158 37, 623 56-2 
Henxem DUGemi. ne Bek... 39 39 38 102-6 3,140 3, 742 3,825 97-8 
MEtAy Mean. hk ete... ‘i Hy v4 103-2 630 629 479 131-3 
Netherlands.............:: 428 443 426 104-0 65, 202 85, 208 67,751 125°8 
INGO 22 lee pe eae 123 125 119 105-0 13,339 26, 960 17,503 119-8 
Olan: eee. ok BAA 5,946 6,189} 5,710 108-4 700, 148 609, 811 621,157 87-1 
AVOUT AMIS meron. te 488 509 430 118-2 45,276 42,323 34, 462 122-8 
Russia (Soviet Union)..... 13,680) 14,446] 12,309 117-4] 1,205,514) 879,739) 908,912 96-8 
Serb-Croat-Slovene State.. 573 547 557 98-2 22,509 18,778 22,920 81:9 
PSD ey tay eee AOS 2 763 802 772 103-9 79,588 62, 832 60, 962 163-1 
Sivoden eos. .2. tee. 237 345 394 87-6 20,349 40,481 39, 845 101-6 
DWILZCDIARG «2s coc) ees con's « 118 118 112 105-4 15,332 14,771 14,335 103-0 
AMERICA. 
(GRICE Cary eee ee Bee pe 572 599 570 105-0 46,458 50,195 51,009 98-4 
‘United States... gee si sien 9 3,476] 3,825) 3,533 108-3 241,645] 278,690] 236,270 118-0 
ASIA. 
OTUs h ae or eet 0) 11 5 220-0 317 360 233 154-5 
Corea... Set are 190 197 186 105-9 9, 769 9,273 9,413 98-5 
Syria and Lebanon......... 15 16 12 127-5 1,164 966 964 100-2 
AFRICA. 
MODI ASA vians uke shussnns 24 25 22\e5 113-6 832 930 828 112-3 
CNS, ely Canaan ee ae 2 3 3 115-4 62 99 91 108-8 
SOUTHERN HEMISPHERE. 
New Zealand.............. 22 21 22 95-5 2,719 2,524 2,697 93-6 
Union of South Africa...... 76 78 Heh 101-3 3,025 2,721 2,356} — 115-5 
(SS Ra ee 45,390) 45,373) 41,935) 108-2)! 4,366,165| 3,977,451] 3,779,130) 105-2 
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54.—Average Yields per Acre of Cereals and Potatoes in the Countries of the World, 
1928, and the Average, 1922-26. 


Wheat. Oats. Barley. 
Countries 
: Average Average Average 
1928. | 4999-96. | 1928: | ig22-26. | 1928: | 1922-26. 
et ee a ee 
bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. 
per acre. | per acre. | per acre. | per acre. | per acre. | per acre. 


NORTHERN HEMISPHERE. 


EUROPE. 
AUISELIS eee ee ereeecielele sie siase sisteisseiolersts etels:s 25-1 18-7 40-3 30-6 33-6 23-5 
Belgium......c.sccccccsccccsccesceceees 42-3 37-7 68-5 62-0 56-7 48-1 
Bulgaria.......ceeeeeeceeecsesesecececes 18-2 13-3 23-2 18-6 26-2 18-0 
Czechoslovakia.........cececeecceccseres 27-5 23-0 44-5 39-2 36-2 30-0 
DDGnTi Abie pois cs ob cre are sfeis\ercleloroiere eietelesevece 48-1 40-9 68-3 52-9 58-3 46-2 
WStaniat ae ciemeieieisetinreietlnleletevlereletere 2 14-4 14-0 18-8 22-3 14-9 18-0 
Ma rileini Clee es cieater oes eres aievsinieis ol trices verateystererg 21-7 21-3 32-4 31-5 21-2 22-0 
France.......-. Fe en RR Sh CCH 21-7 20-3 37-0 35:6 29-0 26-4 
Genmanyaanee «oe tees onc eitntersietaerays 2s 33-2 26-1 52-2 42-8 40:9 32-2 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland..... 34-1 32-5 54-2 47-8 40-4 35-6 
GPCOCO he en sb Bets ticle wloieretererodeteaels. 76 11-9 8-6 27-3 18-3 18-2 14-5 
Hungary. ......sceeeccereeceeecseeeeeces 23-7 18-0 39-6 28:9 29-8 21-2 
Trish Free State.....c.ccccccccccecscones 38-3 34-4 64-7 50-9 47-6 41-2 
Mealy. 00.8 os... Weekes see seeseeeaaess 18-6 17-5 35-4 29-8 19-7 17-8 
TAC VIS ete ities ove elt eciall co steratetate eters: 56 15-2 15-6 16-0 22-6 9-0 17-0 
TAGHUATITA SS coe no. witb ois eters ow clele'elelerotelele 16:1 16-1 24-3 25-2 16:5. 21-4 
Luxemburg......ssccecescsccecccescecees 19-3 16-3 39°8 33:1 28-4 22-8 
Nata Cee eae tic.cs cite bcmteiec eeptsrstlertierie 5 32-1 30-2 - - 43-4 43-8 
Netherlands ie... cseeture ss + vslsetstere cries 49-6 40-9 61-9 51-9 64-2 51-8 
Norway (loci beec dee sss cece wave seeees 28-5 24:3 48-5 42-5 34-5 33-7 
TPT EEITS Ror, yey ARIA ig OO UOSIG COO CeO 18-6 17-4 32-2 30-7 24-6 22-8 
Portugal........cccceceeecececccecceeees 6-1 10-3 6-6 11-0 7°8 10-4 
Roumania.......- SER Rs accheteYorserer tale: cree 14-6 12-8 23-0 20-2 16-1 14-4 
Russia (Soviet Union).......6--se+eseee 12-6 11-0 24-9 22-4 15:3 13:+7 
Serb-Croat-Slovene State.......essseee- 21:8 15-5 25-2 22-9 18-6 16-6 
SPAIN. pire secs s watts Ow bes vbistelew'etwee 94 11-4 13-5 16-7 20-5 18-4 21-4 
Sr OCLOTI nee hiniels cmele nities 6 celtic @ cleletesisi< ie 34-1 29-6 45-5 40-2 35°1 32-3 
Switzerland cesses selene cect ste versieleletse'e e's 34°3 30-7 55-1 52-8 35-6 33°5 
Nortu AMERICA 
Cea CA er re cee electors Seisieteeretel siete sete 23-5 17-6 34-4 32-7 27-9 26:6 
IMGxiCO itech bs <5. bale Rotel sis sueleeleleistete sss 8-6 8-3 - - = = 
United! Statesic.jsick scsi sl niereleieic cleleislersi~ oe 15-6 14-3 32-7 29-9 28-5 25-2 
ASIA 
VAT AOUItS eile d « Sateticts ole's asl ttesteretel sie e's > 7-4 13- - - = ~ 
Pritishln Gidsvscccieoces sili cies ois cletlere sey 9-0 11- - ‘- = ~ 
CHT 8 Os oe ins ba es Sse 628 Hee rcteeree s 9-3 11- 15-4 17-3 - - 
Japan fips ck cos coh an ase vehc sete wes 25-7 23 - 38-0 26-8 36-3 32-8 
TRORGA arta ca stabil leis ebiete se Gtocsie 9-6 i1- 14-4 14-7 15-5 16-8 
Syria and Lebanon.......++.eseseeeeeees 6-3 9: 17-8 18-8 15-4 10-8 
AFRICA. 

Algeria... ....ccccccseeseceeecccceccereees 8 7: 22. 18-8 11- 9-0 
CYTenaica.......eesceeece reece eee eeeeees 1- 7: - 5: 14-5 
TOG YpPb eens eee cere a 0's a os aatstoress wie he os 23° 25- - 29- 30-0 
Wrench MOroCGO..asec«e.cs 0s cneieccecss ec Q- 8: 22- 15:8 16- 12-9 
Tripolitania.........cseeeeeee ee eseeecees 0- 4- ~ 1- 5-7 
ITT Pea eeinlelcaaiere ei eterece is lstege so Menstel /21 6 5: 20: 17-1 8: 5-9 

SouTHERN HEMISPHERE. 
Argentina......ccseccececceereeereeeeees 14-7 11-7 17-0 21-7 12- - 15-6 
CH eek By A RR Nie late wnotaretevstore's 14-0 17-6 20-4 33-2 - 
Uruguay ..csscccscecsccvcsecseaccecceces 12-1 10-8 23-9 16-1 - 
Australia? .csses Ea as SE eT C 11-3 13-0 = - - 
Nery 2 CAlaMCL tote c ite sietane oleletateterele wlelseararere 32°9 30:9 49-0 44-8 35°5 36-2 
Union of South Africa...........seeeeee- 7.0 8-7 11-4 9-3 11-3 12-0 

AVOPASO. ciidieies ap ee eee ee 15-3 14:0 32-2 29-8 22:8 20-0 
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54.—Average Yields per Acre of Cereals and Potatoes in the Countries of the World, 
1928, and the Average, 1922-1926—concluded. 


Rye. Corn. Potatoes. 
Countries. 
Average Average Average 
1928. | ‘1922-26. | 1928. | ‘Yon9-56. | 1928. | dono oe 
bush. bush. bush. bush. ewt. cwt. 


per acre. | per acre. | per acre. per acre. | per acre. | per acre. 


NortHEeRN HEMISPHERE, 


21%2 18-7 29-7 25-8 117-2 83-7 
40-5 36-4 = - 194-9 172-9 
19-2 13-7 11-5 15-7 49-8 35-0 
28-2 24-0 24-6 27-2 105-2 95-4 
27-3 25-1 - - 167-8 125-0 
15-5 15-4 - ~ 69-1 92-0 
20-0 19-8 - = 88-3 89-2 
17-9 17-6 14-5 18-2 68-7 78-5 
29-3 23-0 - - 135-6 117-5 
= - - - 161-8 142-9 
15-9 12-7 8-6 14-0 - ~ 
20-0 16-9 18-8 26-5 49-2 58-1 
30-0 28-3 - - 138-2 106-2 
21-0 20-2 17-5 26-3 87-5 49-8 
13-3 13-8 - - 35°9 85-7 
16-1 16-2 - ~ 70-5 98-7 
23°5 18-4 - - 95-9 100-7 
- - - ~ 89-9 68-4 
35-7 30-9 - - 192-3 159-0 
27- 26-9 - - 167-7 147-1 
18-2 17-9 14-9 19-4 98-5 108-8 
5°5 7:3 = = = = 
15-7 13-0 9-9 18-2 83-1 80-1 
12-3 12-0 12-4 19-1 60-9 73°8 
15-0 12-9 12-5 25-2 34:3 41-1 
10-4 14-7 20-9 21-5 78 +3 79-0 
25-2 25-8 - ~ 117-3 101-1 
35-0 32-0 44-7 40-8 125-2 128-0 
17-4 15-5 37-7 41-9 83-8 89-5 
- - 11-0 11-4 ~ - 
12-1 13-6 28-2 27°3 72°9 66-9 
- = - - 32-7 46-6 
Heer ey a etEN oe - - iy 11-7 47-1 50-6 
Benesinn ae Necacee ie fe - - 16-7 15-8 60-4 80-3 
/ AFRICA. 
EMIS OTA Ys Heh 5oc 5 6. oats BOs HR IC ae eee 14-5 14-0 11-3 10-6 37-2 37-6 
MenCh MOTOCCO. 5... ded oo cece ccc - - 12-3 8-4 - ~ 
(HE SR bsameac oe 35 ARR eee a - - 6-2 4-1 33-0 30-3 
SourHERN HEMISPHERE, 
TES AAA ed ae a nen a 6:4 8-6 23-2 29-2 - - 
Di ZA SN ENV UE 5 SS Nes camer Aa - - - ~ 120-2 122-6 
Union of South Africa................... - - 12-4 13-2 34-9 30-6 
PRVORRBO ste. Gece os coo oko os diewe 16-0 14-7 22-9 24-9 87-7 99-1 


World Exports and Imports of Wheat and Flour.—Statistics showing the 
exports and imports of wheat and wheat flour for the principal countries of the 
world in the crop year ended July 31, 1929, with comparative figures for the previous 
crop year, are shown in Table 55. This information is taken from data published 

by the International Institute of Agriculture. During the crop year 1928-29, a 
total of 811,153,000 bushels of wheat is shown as exported, as compared with 
690,003,000 bushels in the previous year. The four chief exporting countries made 
the following contributions during the crop year 1928-29, figures for the previous 
year being shown within brackets, in bushels:—Canada, 354,424,000 (288,566,000); 
‘Argentina, 216,229,000 (169,584,000) ; United States, 107,668,000 (141,792,000): 
_ 94562—173 
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Australia, 79,141,000 (47,086,000). 
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barrels and 36,708,000 barrels respectively 


Shipments from the 


with 12,648,000, barrels in 1927-28; 
respectively and from Au 
largest exporter of wheat, 


exporter of wheat 


The total imports of 
654,663,000 bushels, as compare 


from 


stralia 5,362,000 and 3,991,000 barrels. 
the second largest exporter of wheat flour and the largest 
and wheat flour expressed as wheat in both years. 

wheat for the crop year ended July 31, 1929, amounted to 
d with 619,056,000 bushels for the previous year. 


Exports of wheat flour amounted to 42,508,000 
during the crop years 1928-29 and 1927-28. 
United States totalled 13,392,000 barrels in 1928-29 as compared 


Canada 11,808,000 and 9,866,000 barrels 
Canada was the 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland imported 192,519,000 bushels in 1928-29, as 


compared with 199,868,000 in 1927-28; 
with 93,842,000 bushels; 
bushels, and France 47,366,000 bushe 
Britain and Northern Ireland imported 4, 


Germany, 93,599,000 bushels as compared 
Italy, 89,497,000 bushels as compared with 88,720,000 
ls as compared with 43,346,000 bushels. Great 
771,000 barrels of wheat flour as compared 


with 5,665,000 in the previous year, Czechoslovakia, 1,984,000 barrels as compared 


with 2,112,000 barrels and the Netherlands, 


2,069,000 barrels. 


55.—Exports 


1,729,000 barrels as compared with 


of Wheat and Flour from the Principal Wheat-exporting Countries 


and Imports of Wheat and Flour to the Principal Wheat-importing Countries, 
crop years ended July 31, 1928 and 1929. 


— 
ae 


Twelve months Aug. Twelve months Aug. 
Wheat. 1—July 31. Flour. 1—July 31. 
1927-28 .. 1928-29. 1927-28. 1928-29. 
bush. bush. brl. brl. 
Exports— Exports— 
Wnitedustatesae.ncncsis 141,792,000] 107,668, 000)| United Stateseetascacsct 12,648,000} 13,392,000 
@anaday es: ono eka 288,566,000] 254,424,000) Canada..........-.+++++: 9,866,006} 11,808,000 
ATZentinak eerie ure 169,584,000) 216, 229, 000 AFoontinas th Raves 1,828,000 1, 658, 000 
AIStralign ec. coe mete: 47,086,000} 79,141,000 Australiaveais aerate 3,991,000)  5,362,00u 
Racine sehen tee arccrcer oth 7,147,000 G10, 000! “India. |. abn tes See 673, 000 545, 000 
MUN Pay Leyte eyed eae eve 12,008,000} 13,797,000) Hungary.........--+++--- 2,108, 000 2,615,000 
IStebacksiiuiene Wewes gocen hen 5,398, 000 658,000} Roumania.......-.-.-+- 439,000 195,000 
Wale Oslaviaeme ne edie eel 948, 000 8.701, 000)  Japam.. 7.0.20. 3-5) 1,154,000 2,247,000 
Other countries........-- 17,474,600| 29,925,000! Other countries......... 4,001,000} 4,686,000 
Motalss eee ese 690, 063,000) 811, 153, 000 Totals...... eet 36,708,000} 42,508,000 
Imports— Imports— 

CPL TID ATEY acs bakes srcntrarobenerrat 93,842,000] 93,599,000) Germany........--++++- 488,000 354,000 
DANTSUERIDS coin oe eo roeesete 8,083, 000 8,091,000)| Austria.......-..------- 1,826, 000 1,388, 000 
SS lotuan ear ceis lasts 43,882,000} 438,511,000 Denmankc reais ele: 845, 000 797, 000 
Wrance tees eo ee eke: 43,346,000} 47,366,000 uinlain Geers see cee 1,292,006] 1,486,000 

Great Britain and Nor- Great Britain and Nor- 
thern Ireland.......... 199, 868,060] 192,519, 000 thern Ireland......... 5,665, 600 4,771,000 
Trish Free State......... 9,719,000} 10,744,000 Netherlands snes: 2,069, 000 1, 729, 000 
IP al yaaa ae cnt eee 88,720,006] 89,491,000) Norway........- PAR 3 755, 000 963, 000 
Netherlands... ace. =) 21,947,060} 22,659,000 Czechoslovakia......... 2,112,000 1,984,000 
See Moto et, tne ot cine oes §, 204,000) 10,185,000) Java and Madura....... 406, 000 476, 060 
Si bZOr ein Clee ener ass 18,408,000} 16,615,000) Syria and Lebanon...... 260, 000 580, 0060 
Czechoslovakia..........| 11,585,000} 8, 208, 000 Heyptriaieeeee b Eepee sd 1,495,000} 2,587,000 
TAMA senurs saetasies Hes. Oo, 20,951,000] 27,954,000) Other GOUNLTICSE ee ck one 3,784, 000 3,488, 600 

Other countries.........- 49,501,000} 83,721,000 ’ 
Totals®..ccee ces: 619,056,000) 654, 663, 000 Motalss. vec aeer ee 20,997,000) 20,597, 000 


World’s Live Stock.—The statistics of Table 56, compiled from data published 
by the International Institute of Agriculture, show as nearly as possible the world 
situation with regard to live stock about 1928. For many countries, the figures aré 
the result of careful enumereion, while for others, they represent only quite approx: 
imate estimates. ~ 


Eu 
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LIVE STOCK IN PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 
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56. 


Numbers of Live Stock in Principal Countries, circa 1928. 
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Continent and Country. 


rope-— 
PROTRAERS ce cold wae PERS ELOY wn bre. 


Denmark 


Distr Ss ehh ees se eh 


Portugal (Continental) ..... 8 6 SONY Er Ree 
HOuMeule are e i ke 4. 


CRI COM ate ee Sie RES SE OE ot MLS os ees 


South America— 


ALOentiNGhe .. so. ee, SEs eR, Wet ee 
Rp barre srk. 0, tbe AY). Na 
OEE a RMR ee? a TA aut ln 
OlOIBUIAN. Oe. eee Mate he! Ow 
et eee ee es! ee eR FW 


' Asia— 


na 
Au 


a 
he 


Sive of invaded territory. 
registered for fiscal purposes. 


Tok 


Ta gates a Ne, FP gee 


MTT Sm agi ala) sie eiciciets stares weaks aes Meee ls 


“| OSC” Rie, - Skeltah ae Why Meninces pat ie 


SIaiiekaspeeene ee 


ODER Tt I9 0G AE pt Wi oo Ta ye ba he oy 


stralasia—— 
OTST] NEWS CSS OR ee ee 


Horses. 


282,451 
253,314 


2,936, 020 
3,717, 5551 
1,297, 0792 
290, 306 
917,974 
433, 621 
989, 786 
1,109, 2464 
365, 200 
611, 000 
363, 668 
182, 401, 
3,289,911 
80,078 
1,944, 700 
697, 678 
627,503 
139, 668 


31,978, 608 


3,376,394 
759, 267 
138, 600 

1,035, 782 

14,029, 000° 


9,432,421 
5, 253, 699 
323,581 
978, 006 
192, 606 
509, 871 
167, 708 


2,157, 168 
279 
74, 860 


1,494, 823 
259,378 
57.580 
336,300 
283,440 
54,4852 
490,161 


88, 008 
856, 040 


2,040, 561 
307, 160 


Cattle. 


2,162,346 
1, 750, 541 

930, 987 
4,691,320 
3,016,172 
1,916,610 
15,005, 080 
18,414,136 
7,978, 286 

910, 203 
1,804,575 
4,125,145 
6, 239, 741 
3, 654, 261 

960, 000 
1,199, 606 
2,062,771 
1,220, 875 
8,601, 796 

767, 904 
4,435,697 
3,794,029 
2,897,717 
1,587,399 


66, 791, 800 


8, 793, 272 
4,785, 921 

700, 720 
5,584, 892 
55,751, 000 


37,064, 850 
34, 271,324 
1,918, 433 
6,727, 000 
1, 292, 667 
8,431, 613 
2,278,000 


148, 268, 556 
92,058 
1,431, 490 


1,474, 409 
3,478,399 
1,569, 722 
1,136, 660 
4,256, 438 

314, 180 
6, 934, 482 


886, 985 
791,757 
1,813,643 
909, 060 
3,481, 961 
7, 658, 9336 
2,997,071 
2,320,000 
655,478 
4,895, 239 
487,517 
10,477,777 


11, 616, 855 
3,273, 769 


Sheep. 


597,413 


8,739,323 
861, 128 
232,659 

1,313,910 

10,415,010 

3,634, 817 

24,592,398 


6,920,361 | 


1,566,351 
3,263, 556 
11,753,916 
7,722,247 
1,€90, 400 
1, 468, 000 
668, 211 
1,654,448 
1,917,837 
3,683, 828 
12,800,576 
20,067, 200 
805, 867 
169, 723 


123, 809, 600 


3,415, 788 


161,913 
2,697, 668 
47,171,000 


36, 208, 981 
7,933,437 
4,093, 872 

771,000 
11,334,396 
22,500, 006 

113, 439 


35, 590, 898 
499 

3, 806 
5,054, 954 
18,814 
1,291,677 
1,803 

395, 100 


2,208, 656 
10, 166, 444 


5, 613, 937 
1,179,538 
8,035,239 
2,424, 060 
2,846, 869 
116, 143 
1,827,446 
40,9582 
1,344, 634 
2,678,497 
1,619,774 
42,500, 276 


160, 613, 817 
27,133,810 


Swine. 


1,473,112 
1,139,131 
1,002,035 : 
2,539, 201 
3,362, 855 
434 , 838 
6,016, 940 
20,105,908 ° 
3,395, 675 
419,524 
2,661,539 
1, 182, 757 
2,338, 926 
2, 662, 7905. 
535,600 - 
1,060,000 
1,519, 245 
282, 709 
6,333,456 
1,117,354 
2,831,524 
5, 267,328 
1,368, 898 
637, 098 


25, 233,500 


4,467,367 


1,619, 836 
2,902,949 
54, 956, 000 


1, 436, 638 
16, 168, 549 
246, 636 
1,366, 000 
428, 805 
251, 253 
512, 086 


1,718,369 
1,750, 214 


677, 061 
98, 211 
1,277,816 
10,587,909 
864, 247 

8, 096 


88,954 
14,840 
40,812 
28, 500 
18,1527 
386, 305 
65, 128 
67,000 
10, 068 
4, 087 
10, 808 
832, 825 


878, 196 
586, 898 


1 Exclusive of army horses. 


4 Horses employed in 
7 Only those belonging to Europeans. 


agriculture. 


2 Incomplete data. % According to the census of 1918 and therefore exclu- 
5 In rural districts only. 


6 Number 
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CHAPTER IX.—FORESTRY. 


Section 1.—Physiography, Geology and Climate as affecting 
the Forests. 


The Dominion of Canada may be roughly divided into three main drainage 
areas—the Pacific slope west of the Rocky mountains; the Great Plains region 
draining into the Arctic and Hudson bay; and the basin of the Great Lakes and the 
St. Lawrence, together with the Maritime Provinces. Each of these three regions 
supports a distinct type of forest growth. 


The Pacific Slope.—The Pacific slope is characterized by numerous systems 
of mountains running approximately parallel and extending from the southeast to 
the northwest. The Rocky mountains vary in elevation from 5,000 to 13,000 feet 
above sea level, with numerous peaks extending well above 10,000 feet. Between 
this system and the Pacific are the Columbian system, comprising the Selkirk, 
Monashee and Caribou mountains; the Interior plateau system; the Cassiar and 
Yukon systems; the Pacific system, comprising the Cascade, Coast and lesser ranges, 
terminating with the sunken Insular system whose upper elevations form Vancouver 
island, the Queen Charlotte group and other coast islands. The chief rivers follow 
the valleys between these ranges, breaking through in some cases along the shorter 
cross valleys from east to west. 

The Rocky mountains are formed chiefly of Paleozoic rocks, as are also the 
islands off the coast. The Coast range is almost entirely granitic and the Selkirks 
Precambrian or Cambrian. The intervening ranges are of mixed formations, varying 
from rocks of sedimentary origin to granites. The best soil in British Columbia 
is concentrated in valley bottoms or alluvial deltas, and the purely agricultural area 
has been estimated at about 10 p.c. of the land area. 

The climate along the coast is mild and humid, with a mean annual temperature 
varying from 44° to 49° F. The precipitation is the heaviest in Canada, varying 
from 40 to 120 inches. The greater part of this precipitation falls during autumn 
and winter, however, only 30 p.c. falling during the growing season, to which fact 
is sometimes ascribed the scarcity of deciduous-leaved forest growth, which requires 
More moisture during the growing season. In any case, coniferous tree growth in 
this region is the most luxuriant in Canada, and the forests have the most rapid 
rate of growth, the largest. individual trees and the heaviest stands of timber in 
Canada, extending from sea level up to elevations of 3,500 or 4,000 feet. The 
Interior Dry belt of British Columbia has a low annual precipitation, varying 
from 10 to 20 inches. Extremes of temperature from 100° F. to -45° F. make this 
a region unfavourable to tree growth. The winds from the Pacific, which precipitate 

most of their moisture on the Coast and Cascade mountains, cross this interior 
- plateau, leaving its southern part in a semi-arid state, and give up a large part of 
what moisture remains when they reach the Selkirk and Rocky mountains, forming 
what may be termed the Interior Wet belt, centred in the Columbia valley. Here 
the precipitation averages over 30 and sometimes reaches 60 inches, taking the form 
of snow in higher altitudes. Temperatures vary from 100° F. to —17° F. In the 
Rocky Mountain range itself, the climate is more extreme and variable than to the 
westward. 
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The Great Plains.—East of the Rockies lies the Great Plains region, com~ 
posed of a variety of topographical types. From the foothills of the Rockies, the 
country slopes gradually eastward and northward. The prairie country extends 
from the international boundary to the 55th parallel along the foothills, gradually 
tapering down toward the east to a point near the lake of the Woods. Of this area, 
105,000 square miles is now almost entirely treeless, with rich fertile soil, and is at 
present ‘a purely agricultural or pastoral country. Whether its present treeless 
condition is due to climatic or other causes is problematical, but the presence of 
isolated patches of tree growth in situations well protected from fire, the ease with 
which these natural groves can be increased and new plantations established by 
artificial planting and protection from prairie fires, would seem to indicate that 
repeated burning accounts, at least in part, for its present treeless state. The 
underlying rocks are of the Cenozoic and Mesozoic eras. The climate of Alberta 
is extremely variable in winter, due to a warm, dry wind known as the “Chinook”’, 
which blows from the south and southwest and extends its influence from the inter- 
national boundary to the Peace river and eastward to Regina in Saskatchewan. In 
summer the isotherms run almost due north and south in Alberta. Rainfall varies 
from 15 to 20 inches. The temperature in Manitoba has an absolute recorded range 
of 150° F., with a mean range of 71°. Saskatchewan and Alberta are more temperate, 
especially where they are affected by the “Chinook”. North of the treeless prairies — 
is a region largely unexplored, covered at first by a comparatively light forest growth 
which toward the north and east gives way to the sub-Arctic “tundra’’—a region 
of muskeg and bare, glacier-worn rocks of the Laurentian and Precambrian types. 

These Laurentian rocks in Canada form the Archean or Canadian Shield, with 
a distinct type of topography. This rock formation covers a huge irregular triangle 
with its apex near the Thousand islands in the St. Lawrence, from which point 
one arm extends northwesterly to the mouth of the Mackenzie river and the other 
northeasterly down the St. Lawrence valley to include the Labrador peninsula. 
This entire region has been reduced to a peneplain condition by repeated glacial 
action which has worn down the high elevations and scoured out most of the soil 
except in isolated depressions. It is covered with innumerable lakes, muskeg or 
bog and rivers. The southern portion of the Shield is to a great extent agricultural 
land, actual or potential, much of which is still heavily forested. Toward the north. 
tree growth becomes lighter and the climate as a rule becomes too severe for con- 
tinuous successful agriculture. Still further toward the north, tree growth ceases 
and the region merges into the same belt of sub-Arctic “tundra” already mentioned. 


The St. Lawrence Basin and the Atlantic Slope.—The basin of the St. 
Lawrence and Great Lakes contains a variety of topographical and geological types. 
The north shores of lake Superior and Georgian bay, the upper Ottawa River valley 
and the southern part of Labrador, are part of the Laurentian Shield already 
described. Here the climate is tempered in part by the presence of the lakes and 
the gulf of St. Lawrence, but is, nevertheless, severe and variable. To the south, 
soil and climate improve, and the southwestern peninsula of Ontario, the north shore 
of lake Ontario and the St. Lawrence valley are all essentially agricultural land. 
The rock here is of sedimentary origin, mostly of the Paleozoic age. 

The Maritime Provinces, with a general slope towards the Atlantic, are varied 
in topography and geology. The climate resembles that of Southern Ontario, being 
modified by the presence of the ocean. .. Precipitation is above 35 inches annually. 
This region supports a type of forest similar to that of the southern portion of the 
Archzean Shield. 
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Section 2.—Main Types of Forest Growth. 


Physiographic, climatic and soil conditions in Canada seem to favour the coni- 
ferous type of forest. While the more fertile portions of Ontario, Quebec and the 
Maritime Provinces supported a heavy virgin growth of hardwoods, the greater 
part of Canada’s forest area is covered with spruce, pine, balsam, Douglas fir and 
other coniferous softwoods. Three main groups of forest growth in Canada follow 
the main physiographic divisions already mentioned. These groups are the Cordil- 
leran, the Great Plains and the Eastern forests. 


The Cordilleran Forest.—The Cordilleran forest, which covers the greater 
part of the Pacific slope, may be subdivided into the Coal belt, the Interior Dry 
belt, the Interior Wet belt and the Rocky Mountain belt. The Coast belt includes 
several distinct forest types, their character being determined by variations in 
climatic and topographic conditions, among which altitude and precipitation have 
had the greatest effect on forest growth. Douglas fir and red cedar are the principal 
species in the southern portion of the belt at altitudes up to 2,000 or 2,500 feet. 
With these are associated hemlock, white pine, amabilis and lowland fir. Toward 
the north and at higher altitudes, Douglas fir disappears and red cedar and hemlock 
are the important trees, with amabilis fir and yellow cypress as subsidiaries. In 
the Queen Charlotte islands and along the northern part of the coast, Sitka spruce 
and western hemlock form a lowland type. 

In the Interior Dry belt western yellow or “bull” pine predominates at low 
altitudes, bordering on the grass lands. Douglas fir gradually increases in import- 
ance until it predominates at elevations up to 3,500 and 4,500 feet. -Western larch 
covers a limited area usually between the true yellow pine and Douglas fir types. 
At the northern latitudinal and upper altitudinal limits of the Douglas fir type, an 
Ingelmann spruce type develops, which merges into a spruce-alpine fir type at still 
higher altitudes. Lodgepole pine has taken the place of Douglas fir, Engelmann 
spruce, and, in some cases, yellow pine on burned-over areas, and has become to a 
considerable extent established as a distinct type. 

Forest types similar to those of the coast have developed in the Interior Wet 
‘belt. In the southern portion of this belt, red cedar predominates in the wetter 
situations, mixed with Douglas fir, Engelmann spruce, white pine, hemlock, western 
larch, alpine fir, lowland fir and cottonwood. On the benches and lower valley 
slopes, hemlock and cedar are the important species. Engelmann spruce replaces 
hemlock at higher elevations, cedar gradually disappears and the spruce-alpine 
fir type stretches up to timber line. To the north, Engelmann spruce and alpine 
fir are more prominent and the other species are gradually eliminated. 

The Rocky Mountain belt includes portions of the Dry belt types to the south 
and those of the Interior Wet belt farther north. Otherwise the typical forest of 
the Rocky mountains is made up of Engelmann spruce and some white spruce, with 
an increasing proportion of alpine fir as the altitude increases. This type has 
suffered so severely from fire, especially on the dry eastern slopes, that lodgepole 
pine has established itself permanently in some cases and temporarily in others on 
burned-over areas. 

In the sub-Arctic belt, comprising the Yukon plateau and that part of the 
Rocky Mountain system north of 58°, the general elevation is over 4,000 feet, the 
climate is severe, the growing season short and precipitation scant. As a result, 
tree growth is slow and confined to favourable sites in valleys. The timber is small 
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and of poor quality. It is, however, of great local value in the mining industry 
and to trappers. The principal type is the spruce-alpine fir, with lodgepole pine on 
’ poorer sites, and poplar and willow on richer soils on burned-over areas. 


Most of the commercially important species of the Cordilleran region are 
confined to British Columbia. The spruce-fir-lodgepole pine type of the northern 
interior extends across the Rockies into the foot-hills of Alberta. Certain species, 
such as Douglas fir, Engelmann spruce, lowland and alpine fir and lodgepole pine, 
are also found in western Alberta, but in few cases do they extend any great distance 
eastward. 


The Forests of the Great Plains.—The Great Plains region may be divided 
into the Prairie, Northern Forest and sub-Arctic belts. There are no great variations 
in altitude in the region, and latitude and soil conditions, especially drainage, deter- 
mine the distribution of forest types. The Prairie belt in southern Alberta, Sas- 
katchewan and Manitoba extends north from the international boundary for 200 to 
400 miles. Patches of tree growth in protected situations are made up chiefly of 
aspen poplar, with some white spruce and jack pine. North of this purely agri- 
cultural and pastoral area is the great Northern Forest belt, from 300 to 400 miles 
wide, which extends from Alaska to Labrador, covering the greater part of the 
Laurentian Shield as far as the limits of commercial tree growth. Originally, white 
spruce predominated over this entire belt and it still forms the most important type 
commercially, although it has suffered severely through forest fires. In the East, 
balsam fir is an important associate, and the spruce-balsam fir type makes up most 
of the pulpwood resources of Eastern Canada. The black spruce type, frequently 
associated with eastern larch (tamarack), occupies poorly-drained areas within this 
belt. Enormous areas have been burned over by forest fires. Aspen poplar has 
replaced the spruce and balsam on the best soil in these areas, and is now the most 
prevalent species, although: it will eventually be replaced by conifers where natural 
reproduction is possible. Over vast areas, however, there is no immediate prospect 
of securing a return to coniferous forest by natural agencies. Jack pine has taken 
possession of the dryer, lighter soils, in some cases permanently. Paper birch comes 
in with aspen poplar toward the east, and balsam poplar occurs in the moister 
situations. Jack pine, aspen and balsam poplar reach a higher development along 
the Peace river in northern Alberta than they do elsewhere in America. Along its 
northern margin this belt merges into the sub-Arctic ‘tundra’, with tree growth 
confined to narrow strips along waterways. Vigorous tree growth and fairly large 
timber are found along these shallow valleys as far north as 67°, indicating that soil 
conditions, especially drainage, are more important than climate in defining the 
limits of tree growth. To the northward, balsam fir disappears early from the 
forest growth, followed by balsam poplar, jack pine, aspen and paper birch, leaving 
white spruce, black spruce, tamarack or larch, and willow to define the northern 
limit of tree growth. This may be roughly indicated by a line drawn from the 
mouth of the Mackenzie river on the Arctic ocean to the mouth of the Churchill 
river on Hudson bay and across the Labrador peninsula at about 58° N. latitude. 


The Eastern Forests.—In southeastern Canada a number of belts of forest 
erowth with distinctive characteristics are recognized. The hardwood belts include 
the Carolinian zone, confined to the north shore of lake Erie and the western part 
of lake Ontario. This is important only as forming the northern fringe of a type 
which covers a large area in the central Eastern United States, and includes a 
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number of species such .as tulip, sassafras, etc., not found elsewhere in Canada. 
North of this zone, still in the purely agricultural and pastoral area, the original 
forests were of the commercially important hardwoods, such as maple, elm, bass- 
wood, oak, yellow birch, hickory and beech, with patches of pine, hemlock and other 
conifers on the lighter soils. This area has been largely cleared and devoted to 
agriculture, and the original forest type is to be seen only on farmers’ wood lots. 


Since the beginning of the lumbering industry in Canada, the region north 
of this belt, extending, roughly speaking, to the height of land between the St. 
Lawrence and Hudson Bay waters, has been the centre of the most extensive exploit- 
ation, and still occupies that position as far as Eastern Canada is concerned. The 
forest types which still exist in this region vary considerably owing to soil and other 
conditions, but generally speaking white pine occupies the better situations on the 
lighter soils, and reaches its highest development in this belt. With it is frequently 
associated the red or Norway pine. On heavier soils, spruce, hemlock and the 
tolerant hardwoods also form an important part of the stand. Cedar, tamarack and 
black spruce form typical stands in poorly drained situations. Hardwood ridges, 
carrying chiefly maple and yellow birch, occur in the southern part of this belt. 
These, with hemlock, extend north to a line running approximately from the north- 
east corner of lake Superior to the mouth of the Saguenay river. The extensive 
lumbering operations of the past century, together with repeated forest fires, have 
greatly modified these original types. The exclusive cutting of white and red pine, 
practised until recently, has resulted in the displacement of these species by spruce, 
balsam fir, jack pine and the hardwoods, the spruce-balsam fir pulpwood areas being 
the most valuable type remaining. Jack pine has come in extensively on burned- 
over areas on lighter soils and in some cases has taken permanent possession of such 
sites. On account of its value for railway ties and pulpwood and the ease with which 
it can be grown it is not ‘at all an undesirable species to perpetuate. Aspen and 
paper birch are also rapidly becoming established as temporary types. Along its 
northern border, this mixed hardwood and softwood type merges into the northern 
forest belt already described, with the disappearance of first the hemlock and the 
tolerant hardwoods and then the white and red pines. 


The Acadian belt covers the Maritime Provinces and the south shore of the 
St. Lawrence in Quebec. The forest is similar to that of the New England states, 
being characterized by red spruce. With this are found varying proportions of 
white spruce and balsam fir. In the mixed softwood and hardwood type, which 
also occurs in this belt, white pine and hemlock occur, with yellow birch, maple 
and beech representing the commercial hardwoods. Cedar.is fairly abundant in 
the western portion of this region. Burned-over areas in the Acadian belt are 
chiefly occupied by aspen and white birch as temporary species. 


Section 3.—Important Tree Species. 


In Canada there are approximately 160 different species and varieties of plants 
reaching tree size. Only 31 of these are coniferous, but their wood forms 80 p.c. 
of our standing timber and 95 p.c. of our sawn lumber. While the actual number of 
species of deciduous-leaved trees seems large in comparison to their commercial 
importance, out of a total of some 90 species andvarieties only four or five are 
worthy of comparison with the conifers. A detailed description of the more import- 
ant species of Canadian forest trees was given on pp. 282-285 of the 1924 Year Book. 
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Section 4.—Forest Resources. 


Areas.—The total land area of Canada, revised according to the Labrador 
Boundary Award of 1927, has been estimated at 3,504,688 square miles, of which 
560,000 square miles is considered as being suitable for agricultural or pastoral 
purposes. According to the 1921 Census about 220,134 square miles of this agri- 
cultural land was occupied and about 115,770 square miles was improved. 

The total area covered by existing forests has been estimated at 1,151,454 
square miles, of which about 82,260 square miles is land which, if cleared, would be 
suitable for agriculture. Under the most economic arrangement about 52,000 
square miles of this last area would be cleared and devoted to field crops and past- 
urage and the remaining 30,000 square miles would be and no doubt will be left 
under forest cover in the form of farmers’ woodlots. This leaves an area of 1,099,194 
square miles of land which could be utilized to the best advantage under forest. 

Of the total area under forest at the present time, amounting to 1,151,454 
square miles ‘and including the 82,260 square miles of agricultural land, about 
200,000 square miles carries mature, merchantable timber, 111,234 square miles 
carries immature but nevertheless merchantable timber and 554,646 square miles 
carries young growth which if protected from fire and other damage will eventually 
produce merchantable timber. All this area is so situated as to be commercially 
exploitable at present. The remaining 285,574 square miles is considered as inacces- 
sible or unprofitable to operate under present conditions. As the result of the 
constant and inevitable improvement in conditions affecting profitable exploitation, 
such as the extension of settlement and transportation facilities, the increasing world 
scarcity of forest products, and the ever increasing demand for these products, due 
to the development of industry and the discovery of new uses for wood, and the 
improvements in the methods, equipment and machinery used in logging and manu- 
facturing forest products, most of this inaccessible timber will eventually become 
commercially exploitable. 

In Canada as a whole 6-6 p.c. of the total forest area has been permanently 
dedicated to forest production. This area includes the National Forests and all 
those provincial forest reserves and parks in which forest utilization is permitted. 
The National Forests include 34,171 square miles, the British Columbia forest 
reserves 10,182 square miles, the Ontario reserves and parks 23,855 square miles, 
and the Quebec reserves and parks 8,914 square miles, making a total of 77,122 
square miles. 

Of the total forest area 9-6 p.c. has been permanently alienated, being owned in 
fee simple by private individuals or corporations. On 13-2 p.c. of the area the 
Crown still holds title to the land but has alienated the right to cut timber under 
lease or licence. So far 77-2 p.c. has not been alienated in any way. It may be 
said that 90-4 p.c. of Canada’s forest area is still owned by the State and, subject 
only to certain temporary privileges granted to limit holders, may at any time be 
placed under forest management and dedicated to forest production. 


Volume of Standing Timber.—In 1923, the total stand of timber in Canada 
was estimated to be approximately 246,792 million cubic feet, of which 198,410 
million cubic feet was of coniferous species and 48,382 million cubic feet of broad- 
leaved species. 

During the years 1922-1926, the average annual depletion due to use was 1,860 
million cubic feet of conifers, and 848 million cubic feet of hardwoods. The annual 
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loss from fire is estimated at 730 million cubic feet of conifers and 170 million cubic 
feet of hardwoods. Though no very wide-spread epidemics of insects or fungous 
diseases have occurred, the spruce bud-worm and various bark-beetles have been 
active in some localities, and there is a constant loss through decay. In the absence 
of any basic data on which to estimate the losses from these causes, they have been 
taken to nearly equal that from fire—perhaps 800 million cubic feet. The total 
depletion during the five years is therefore estimated to have been approximately 
22,000 million cubic feet. To what extent this has been replaced by increment, 
no one knows, but considering the preponderance of the younger age-classes in the 
reproduction, it is felt that there has been a considerable net depletion in merchant- 
able timber, amounting to perhaps 9,000 million cubic feet. Additional data secured 
by the Royal Commission on Pulpwood, together with a deduction for timber on the 
area awarded to Newfoundland and subsequent investigations, account for the 
balance of the reduction from the estimate of 246,792 million cubic feet in 1923 to 
that of 224,304 million cubic feet in 1929 as shown in Table 1. 

It is still more difficult to divide the stand into merchantable timber and that 
which is inaccessible or unprofitable, since merchantability depends not only on the 
location, but on the density of the stand, the demands of the market for certain 
species or qualities of product, and the regulations governing cutting. Light stands 
covering large areas may in the aggregate carry very large amounts of timber and 
still not be exploitable at a profit. For some species, such as aspen and white 
birch, which comprise three-quarters of the hardwoods, there is very little demand, 
and therefore these cannot properly be classed as merchantable, though accessible 
as far as location is concerned. 

In June, 1929, a conference of the Dominion and provincial forest authorities 
was held in Ottawa and it was decided to undertake a national inventory of the 
forest resources of Canada, each authority conducting the necessary stock-taking 
surveys on the land under its jurisdiction. In connection with the inventory, 
definite data are being secured regarding the depletion due to use, fire, insect damage, 
etc., and the increment accruing. Five years was set as an objective for the com- 
pletion of an inventory of at least the more accessible parts of the area. 

Under present conditions it is doubtful whether more than 100,000 million 
cubic feet of conifers and 15,000 million cubic feet of hardwoods can be considered 
as merchantable. 


1.—Estimate of Total Stand of Timber of Merchantable Size in Canada, by Regions, 
1929. 


Conifers. Broad-leaved. Total. 
Total Total Total 
equi- : equi- equl- 
Regions. Saw | Small | valent || Saw | Small | valent || Saw | Small | valent 
ma- ma- in ma- ma- in ma- ma- in 
terial. | terial. | stand- || terial. | terial. | stand- || terial. | terial. | stand- 
ing ing ing 
timber. timber. timber. 
Million | 1,000 | Million || Million} 1,000 | Million || Million} 1,000 | Million 
feet cords. | cubic feet cords. | cubic feet cords. | cubic 
board feet. board feet. board feet. 
’ mea- mea- mea- 
sure. sure. sure. 
Eastern Provinces......... 45,193] 476,322} 65,662i| 31,845) 160,995} 25,811]! 77,038) 637,317} 91,473 
Prairie PEON UICC... s+ %..- 17,484] 275,564) 36,070 9,338] 159,921} 20,756) 26,822) 435,485) 56,826 
British Columbia......... 320,000] 47,435] 75,630 vieerg 1,756 375|| 320,777| 49,191] 76,005 
POtatin esis 8. hee. 382,677| 799,321) 177,362] 41,960) 322,672} 46,942|| 424,637 /1,121,993) 224,304 
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Section 5.—Forest Administration. 


Subsection 1.—Administration of Dominion and Provincial Timber Lands. 


In Canada the general policy of both the Dominion Government and the 
provincial governments has been to dispose of the timber by means of licences to 
cut, rather than to sell timber-land outright. Under this system the State retains 
the ownership of the land and control of the cutting operations. Revenue is derived 
in the form of stumpage bonuses (either in lump sums or in payments made as the 
timber is cut), annual ground rent, and royalty dues collected as and when the 
wood is removed. Both ground rent and royalty dues may be adjusted at the 
discretion of the governments so that the public may share in any increase in stump- 
age values, or, as has happened, reductions may be made in the rates if conditions 
demand them. 

The Maritime Provinces did not adopt this policy to the same extent as did the 
rest of Canada. In Prince Edward Island all the forest land has been alienated 
and is in small holdings, chiefly farmers’ woodlots. In Nova Scotia 76 p.c. of the 
forest land is privately owned; nearly half of this is in holdings exceeding 1,000 
acres. In New Brunswick nearly 50 p.c. has been sold, and 20 p.c. is in holdings 
exceeding 1,000 acres. ‘The percentage of privately owned forest land in the other 
provinces is as follows:—Quebec, 7 p.c.; Ontario, 3-3 p.c.; Manitoba, 11-3 p.c.; 
Saskatchewan, 10-4 p.c.; Alberta, 15-7 p.c. and British Columbia, 13 p.e. 

The Dominion Government administers Crown lands, including timber lands, 
in the provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, in the Railway belt and 
Peace River block of British Columbia and in the Yukon and Northwest Territories, 
but it is anticipated that the forests as well as the other natural resources in the 
western provinces will be transferred to provincial control in the near future. In all 
other cases timber lands are administered by the provinces in which they lie. As 
new regions are explored, their lands are examined and the agricultural land disposed 
of. Absolute forest land is usually set aside for timber production, and the policy 
of disposing of the title to lands fit only for the production of timber has been vir- 
tually abandoned in every province in Canada. The ownership of forests by towns 
and communities, so common in Europe, is almost unknown in Canada, although 
efforts are being made, especially in Quebec, to encourage the establishment and 
maintenance of forests on this basis. 


Dominion Timber Lands.—Dominion timber lands are administered by 
four different branches of the Department of the Interior at Ottawa. ‘The Forest 
Service administers the National Forests and provides fire protection on all Dominion 
forest lands except in the National Parks; the Timber and Grazing Division deals 
with timber berths; the National Parks of Canada Branch administers the 
Dominion parks, which are primarily national playgrounds and game preserves 
where the timber is withdrawn from commercial use; the Northwest Territories 
Branch administers forest land north of the provincial areas. The Department of 
Indian Affairs administers, in trust for the Indians, the timbered areas within Indian 
reserves. The Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada has charge of fire 
protection along most of the railway lines in Canada. 

Forest reserves or National Forests are primarily intended to supply the sur- 
rounding settlements with timber for local use, and to protect the watersheds. The 
method of disposal of this timber and the conditions under which it can be removed 
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are such that regeneration of the natural forest is as well provided for as possible. 
The policy of the Government is to extend these forest reserves so that eventually 
they shall include all non-agricultural lands capable of supporting tree growth, and 
to provide for their maintenance in a forested condition by natural regeneration, 
except where entirely denuded areas demand artificial methods. On all other 
Dominion timber lands licences to cut timber, renewable annually, are granted for 
stated areas. Regulations provide for cutting to a diameter limit and disposal of 
logging débris. The export of raw or unmanufactured timber cut from Dominion 
Crown lands and provincial Crown lands is prohibited in every province. 

Approximately 27,335 square miles of forest lands in the Prairie Provinces 
are privately owned. 


British Columbia.—In the province of British Columbia, the Forest Branch 
of the Department of Lands has administered timber lands since 1912. All unalien- 
ated lands in the province which are examined and found to be better suited to 
forest than to agricultural production are dedicated to forest production, and all 
timber lands carrying over a specified quantity of timber are withdrawn from 
disposal until examined by the Forest Branch. During the last few years, 10,146 
square miles have been set aside permanently for forest purposes. The present 
practice is to sell cutting rights for a stated period by public competition, but licences 
to cut, which are renewable annually in perpetuity, have been granted for a large 
proportion of the accessible timber. The royalties are adjusted periodically on the 
basis of prevailing industrial conditions. About 3,000 square miles of timber land 
are privately owned. 


Ontario.—Forest administration is carried out in Ontario under the Depart- 
ment of Lands and Forests, which is subdivided into two divisions, each under a 
separate Deputy Minister. The Lands and Forests division controls timber sales 
and the Forestry division has charge of reforestation, protection, air service, forest, 
surveys and investigations. The Forestry Board, consisting of representatives from 
forest industries, the University Faculty of Forestry and the Deputy Minister of 
Forestry, functions in an advisory capacity. 

In recent years the sale of saw timber has been by tender after examination 
with conditions covering the removal within a specified period, disposal of débris, 
etc. Much of the merchantable timber is at present held under licences granted 
in the past and renewable indefinitely. Pulpwood areas are usually disposed of by 
individual agreements for longer periods than in the case of saw timber. Manu- 
facture in Canada was made a condition in the disposal of all softwood saw timber 
in 1897, of all pulpwood in 1900 and of all hardwood in 1924. In some individual 
pulpwood agreements the licensee must undertake not only to erect a pulp-mill but 
also a paper-mill within the province, the type of mill being stipulated in the agree- 
ment. In this province about 7,972 square miles of forest land have been disposed 
of outright. 


Quebec.—The Forest Service of the Department of Lands and Forests admin- 
isters the timber lands in Quebec; its powers include classification of land, disposal 
of timber and regulation of cutting operations. Forest protection has been since 
1924 under a separate organization, the Forest Protective Service. Licences are 
granted after public competition and are renewable from year to year, subject to 
changes in royalty by the Government at any time. Grants of land in fee simple, 
made in some cases under the French régime in Quebec, are responsible for the 

private ownership of about 34,173 square miles of forest land. 
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New Brunswick.—The Forest Service, under the Department of Lands and 
Mines, and a special Forestry Advisory Commission, form the forest authority in 
New Brunswick. The Forestry Advisory Commission, consisting of the Minister 
of Lands and Mines, the Deputy Minister, the Chief Forester, a lumberman repre- 
senting the licensees of Crown Lands, and one representing the private timberland 
owners, is appointed to advise on matters of policy. At. present timber lands are 
disposed of as in the other provinces, but in the past several grants of forest land 
were made to railway companies, private concerns and individuals, who now own 
in fee simple about 10,675 square miles of forest land. 


Nova Scotia.—In Nova Scotia the greater part of the forest land, amounting 
to 12,300 square miles, has passed into private ownership, but the system of disposal 
of timber by licences to cut is now being followed. What remains vested in the 
Crown is administered by the Chief Forester under the Minister of Lands and 
Forests. Under the ‘Minister, the Chief Forester has charge of forest protection, 
surveying and scaling throughout the province. 


Subsection 2.—Forest Fire Protection. 


The protection of forests from fire is undoubtedly the most urgent and most 
important part of the work of the different agencies administering forest lands in 
Canada. In the case of the Dominion Government, this duty falls chiefly on the 
Forest Service of the Department of the Interior for all Dominion Crown timber 
lands, whether within forest reserves or not. Certain officers of the various forest 
authorities are appointed ex officio officers of the Board of Railway Commissioners. 
and are responsible for fire protection along railway lines. These guards co-operate 
with the railway fire rangers employed by the various railway companies, the com- 
pulsory patrol of all lines throughout the country being a Dominion law. In most 
cases provincial legislation regulates the use of fire for clearing and other legitimate 
purposes and provides for closed seasons during dangerous periods. 

Each of the provincial governments administering its own forests maintains a 
fire protection organization which co-operates with owners and licensees for the 
protection of all timbered areas, the cost being distributed or covered by special 
taxes on timber lands. An interesting development in this connection in the province 
of Quebec is the organization of a number of co-operative protective associations 
among lessees of timber limits. These associations have their own staffs, which 
co-operate with those of the Board of Railway Commissioners and the provincial 
Government. This latter contributes in the way of money grants and also pays 
for the protection of vacant Crown lands lying within the areas of the association’s 
activities. 

The most important single development in forest fire protection in late years 
has been in the use of aircraft for the detection and suppression of incipient forest 
fires, constituting a measure of prevention rather than a cure. Where lakes are 
numerous flying boats can be used both for detection and for the transportation of 
fire-fighters and their equipment to fires in remote areas. Where safe landing 
places are few, as on the eastern slope of the Rockies, land machines are used for the 
detection and inspection of fires only, but in the Laurentian area where lakes are 
numerous, flying boats are used both for observation and control. The aircraft are 
equipped with wireless and can report the exact Jocation.of a fire as soon as it has 
been detected. Aircraft are now being used extensively for exploring remote areas 
and mapping forest lands by means of aerial photography. Waste lands and the 
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various forest types can be mapped more accurately and more economically by this 
means than by ground surveys. 

As a general rule aircraft are used in the more remote districts, while lookout 
towers connected by telephone lines and equipped with wireless are established in the 
more settled and more travelled forest areas. While these agencies have to a 
large extent supplanted the old canoe, horseback and foot patrol for detection of 
fires, a large ground staff with its equipment stored at strategic points will always 
be necessary for the fighting of larger fires and the maintenance of systems of com- 
munication and transportation and of fire lanes and fire guards in the forest. 

The most important improvement in forest fire fighting equipment has been the 
portable gasolene fire pump. These pumps, which weigh a little over a hundred 
pounds, can be carried to a fire by car, canoe, motor boat, automobile, aircraft, 
pack saddle or back pack. They can deliver efficient water pressure three or four 
thousand feet from a water supply and, when used in relays, at a much greater 
distance. Smaller hand pumps are also used effectively in many cases. 

In addition to these improved measures, legislation has also tended to reduce 
the fire menace. The establishment of closed seasons for brush burning and seasons 
during which permits are required for setting out fires and for travel in the forest 
during dangerous dry periods, have been of enormous value as preventive measures. 

None of these measures would be effective without the support of the general 
public, and in 1900 the Canadian Forestry Association was founded, with its chief 
object the securing of popular co-operation in reducing the forest fire hazard. This 
Association now has a membership of 28,000 and an income of $137,000, mostly 
secured by voluntary private subscription. Fourteen of the Association’s paid 
lecturers tour the country, using special railway lecture cars and motor trucks 
equipped with self contained motion picture equipment, showing special films 
taken by the Association. Two high class sporting and outdoor magazines, one in 
French and one in English, are published monthly by the Association as educational 
media. Prepared lectures illustrated by slides and films are distributed to volunteer 
lecturers and other educational work is carried on in schools and at public meetings. 
The different Dominion and provincial forest authorities also carry on extensive 
publicity work independently and in co-operation with the Canadian Forestry 
Association. 

Another interesting development in forest protection has been the establishing 
of special meteorological stations for the study of the effects of weather conditions 
on the fire hazard, and the broadcasting of special forecasts of hazardous fire weather. 


Subsection 3.—Scientific Forestry. 


The practice of forestry in Canada has consisted chiefly in the administration 
and protection of existing forest areas. What little reforestation or afforestation 
has been done has been largely in connection with farmers’ woodlots, shelter belts and 
reclamation or soil fixation, although some commercial reforestation has been under- 
taken by pulp companies. During recent years investigatory or forest research 
work has assumed considerable importance, especially in the Dominion Forest Service. 
The object of this work is to secure an inventory of Canada’s timber resources, to 
ascertain the best methods of securing continuous production of desirable species by 
natural means and the economic possibilities of establishing forest by artificial 
means. In addition to sylvicultural research, investigations are being carried on 
by the Dominion Forest Products Laboratories for the purpose of determining the 
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best methods of forest utilization or the converting of standing timber into saleable 
commodities. 

Technical foresters are employed by the Dominion and Provincial Forest 
Services and by many pulp and lumber companies. In addition to administrative 
work, these men carry on forest reconnaissance and intensive forest surveys for 
the purpose of estimating and mapping standing timber and determining conditions 
affecting growth and reproduction of existing forests. They also direct experi- 
mental planting and experimental regulation of commercial logging operations. 
The Dominion Forest Service employs a special staff for forest investigatory work, 
and has established permanent experimental forest stations at Petawawa, Ontario, 
and Grand’Meére, Quebec, and carries on similar work at other points throughout 
the Dominion. The work is done in co-operation with the provincial services and 
with pulp and lumber companies, and is also conducted on Dominion forest reserves. 
In connection with the national inventory of forest resources the Dominion Forest 
Service is conducting special surveys in each province to determine the nature and 
extent of the natural reproduction and the increment which is being secured under 
the various conditions of site and type, following cutting or forest fires. The forest 
products laboratories, established by the Dominion Forest Service at Ottawa, and in 
connection with the University of British Columbia, at Vancouver, carry on investi- 
gatory work in forest products, covering the strength, durability and other mechan- 
ical, physical and chemical qualities of Canadian woods, methods of seasoning, 
preservation from decay, and chemical utilization in wood distillation and other 
industries. A special pulp and paper division of the laboratories is located in 
Montreal, the recognized business centre of the industry, in the Cellulose Institute 
of the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association. The division is in close co-operation in 
this connection with the Association and with McGill University. Much credit is 
due to the forestry departments of some of the pulp companies for pioneering work 
in forest research. 

Education in forestry and allied subjects and opportunities for research are 
offered by four Canadian universities and by other agencies. The University of 
Toronto, the University of New Brunswick at Fredericton, and the University of 
British Columbia at Vancouver, provide four-year courses leading to a professional 
degree. The School of Forestry and Surveying in connection with Laval University 
at Quebec provides in the French language a combined course of four years’ duration, 
leading to diplomas in both sciences. The Government of Quebec has established 
a school in paper-making at Three Rivers in the heart of the paper industry; several 
agricultural colleges provide short courses in farm forestry, and a school for forest 
rangers has been established at Berthierville by the Quebec Forest Service. 

The practice of forestry by individuals and private concerns is encouraged by 
the furnishing of expert advice by Dominion and provincial services and by the 
distribution of tree-planting material. The Dominion Forest Service maintains 
two nurseries in Saskatchewan, one at Indian Head and the other at Sutherland, 
near Saskatoon. Over 7,000,000 trees are distributed annually to farmers and 
ranchers in the Prairie Provinces for planting woodlots and wind-breaks. If certain 
conditions are fulfilled, the material and instructions are provided free except for 
transportation charges. 

The province of Ontario provides material under similar conditions, and dis- 
tributes at least 7,000,000 trees annually from its five nurseries. ‘To encourage the 
establishment of communal forests by towns and other municipalities, the provincial 
Government undertakes to plant free of charge any area purchased by the muni- 
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cipality for this purpose. The Government also assists counties which purchase 
areas of not less than 1,000 acres of land for forest purposes. As a result of these 
inducements there are at present scattered throughout the province 50 communal 
forests owned by municipalities and eight of the larger county forests. Farm land 
used for forestry purposes, while so used, is exempt from taxation up to 10 p.c. of the 
total farm area but not exceeding a total of 20 acres. 

In Quebec, a forest nursery at Berthierville serves as a demonstration station 
for the School of Forestry and as a location for the forest ranger school. It provides 
trees for sale and distribution in the province, comprising seedlings and transplants 
for forest planting, and larger trees for ornamental purposes. The capacity of the 
nursery has been raised to 10,000,000 trees. Provision is made by legislation for the 
creation of communal forests, and there are now 38 of these. 


Section 6.—Forest Utilization. 


Historical.—The forest has always played a large part in the life of the pioneer 
in Eastern Canada, providing him with building material and fuel but opposing his 
agricultural efforts. The material removed in clearing the first fields was usually 
more than sufficient for his needs, and in many cases what would now be valuable 
timber was piled and burned by the early settler. Local trade in lumber began in 
New France shortly after 1650. The first attempts at forest conservation took the 
form of setting aside areas of timber for the use of the navy, and the first exports were of 
shipbuilding material and spars. Sawmills were established along the St. Lawrence 
before the close of the seventeenth century. While there was no recorded trans- 
atlantic trade in forest products other than naval supplies, shipments of lumber and 
Staves were made to the French West Indies during the French régime. Shipbuilding 
became an important local industry and gave rise to considerable forest exploitation. - 

Transatlantic trade began to develop after the Conquest, stimulated by bounties 
and tariff privileges granted with the object of reducing England’s dependence on 
Baltic supplies, especially in connection with naval material. This trade, however, 
did not develop satisfactorily until the beginning of the nineteenth century, when 
Napoleon succeeded in interfering seriously with imports of wood into England 
from the Baltic. The export of timber from Canada increased enormously, and 
the square timber trade in white pine and oak spread from the St. Lawrence and 
Richelieu valleys to lake Champlain and Upper Canada and especially into the 
Ottawa valley. This trade reached its height in the 60’s and has steadily declined 
since that date. 

Sawmilling on a large scale followed the square timber trade and the establish- 
ment of small custom mills followed in the wake of the settler. The building of 
wooden ships in the St. Lawrence valley and the Maritime Provinces developed hand 
in hand with the lumber industry, providing a local demand for timber and a means 
of exporting it overseas. The British preferences were reduced and finally abolished 
about 1860 and since that date the lumber industry has stood on its own feet unsup- 
ported by tariff favours. 

The export trade in sawn lumber to the United States developed from 1820 to 
1830 and gradually replaced the more wasteful overseas square timber trade, but it 
was not until after Confederation that the export of sawn lumber by sea exceeded 
that of square timber. 


1 An article on ‘‘The History of the Canadian Lumber Trade’, by A. R. M. Lower, M.A., appears 
at pp. 318-323 of the 1925 edition of the Canada Year Book. 
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Encouraged by the free entry of raw materials into the United States, an 
important trade developed, especially in Ontario, in the exportation of saw logs to be 
sawn into lumber in American mills. The provincial Government prohibited the 
exportation of this material when cut on Crown lands about 1900 and effectively 
checked this economic loss. Similar legislation has since been passed by the Domin- 
son and the different provincial governments and has been extended to pulpwood 
and other raw or unmanufactured forest products. 

The lumber industry which began in Quebec and New Brunswick and extended 
into Upper Canada has since moved gradually through “Old” Ontario along the 
Upper Ottawa and its tributaries, around Georgian bay, into “New” or northern 
Ontario and through the Lake of the Woods and Rainy River districts. It is still 
an important industry in these regions. Lumbering to the north of the prairies 
where the timber was never particularly large nor abundant has progressed with the 
settlement of the district, but the production does not usually exceed the local 
demand. In 1908 British Columbia provided less than a fifth of Canada’s lumber 
production, but in 1928 this proportion had increased to 53 p.¢., showing the rapid 
westward movement of the centre of production. British Columbia has added 
several new tree species to the lumber market and at present possesses the heaviest 
stands and the largest individual trees in Canada. 

Remarkable developments in the manufacture of pulp and paper in the twentieth 
century have caused a second wave of forest exploitation to sweep over Eastern 
Canada, and have given rise to an industry which has already surpassed the manu- 
facture of lumber and is to-day the most important manufacturing industry in 
Canada and the source of the greatest single item in our exports next to wheat. _ 


Subsection 1.—Woods Operations. 


Differences throughout Canada in forest conditions give rise to differences in 
logging methods. Generally speaking, throughout Eastern Canada the climate is 
such that the cutting and hauling of logs can be carried on most economically during 
the fall and winter months. The trees are felled and the logs hauled to the nearest 
stream or lake, where they are piled on the ice or sloping banks. The presence of 
connected systems of lakes and streams makes it possible in most cases to float the 
logs from the forest to the mill at a minimum cost during the annual spring freshets. 
The logging industry east of the Rocky mountains is therefore almost entirely 
seasonal. In many cases lumbermen co-operate in river-driving operations, and 
improvement companies, financed by the logging operators, build river improve- 
ments to facilitate the passage of the floating logs, the logs being finally sorted and 
delivered to their respective owners. In British Columbia the scarcity of drivable 
streams and the greater average size of the logs give rise to entirely different logging 
methods. Logs are assembled by different cable systems operated by donkey engines 
and are transported to the mills or to water chiefly by logging railways and in some 
cases by motor trucks. These operations are more or less independent of frost, 
snow or freshet, and are carried on in most cases throughout the entire year. 

In Eastern Canada logging operations are usually carried on by the mill-owners 
or licensees of timbered lands, often through the medium of contractors, sub-con- 
tractors and jobbers. In the better settled parts of the country a considerable 
quantity of lumber is sawn by custom. sawmills or small mills purchasing logs from 
the farmers. Unmanufactured pulpwood, poles, ties and other forest products have 
a market value, but saw-logs, being as a rule the property of the mill-owner, are 
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not generally marketed as such in Eastern Canada. In British Columbia logging 
is carried on more frequently as a separate enterprise by limit-holders, who cut and 
sell logs on the market. In many cases mill operators are not limit-holders, but buy 
their entire supply of raw material from logging concerns. 

In connection with operations in the woods it should be borne in mind that the 
forests not only provide the raw material for the sawmills, pulp-mills, wood distil- 
lation, charcoal, excelsior and other plants, but that they also provide logs, pulp- 
wood and bolts for export in the unmanufactured state and fuel, poles, railway ties, 
posts and fence rails, mining timber, piling and other primary products which are 
finished in the woods ready for use or exportation. There are also a number of 
minor forest products, such as maple sugar and syrup, balsam gum, resin, cascara, 
moss and tanbark, which all go to swell the total. 

Table 2 gives the total value of the products of woods operations in Canada for 
the years 1923 to 1927 inclusive. The imports and exports of forest products in the 
fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1926-29, are shown in Tables 12 and 13 of the chapter on 
External Trade. 


2.—Value of the Products of Woods Operations, by Products, 1923-1927. 


Products. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Logs and bolts sawn........... 69,352, 821 83, 141, 692 71,854,926 70,982,675 69, 215, 284 
Pulpwooditisedes woossenn. sods 43,594,592 44, 241,582 48,012, 602 54,033,273 54, 582,190 
BAT CW OO Gis c2 baat Aas le ciacc di 38, 723, 272 39,336,771 39,515, 657 40, 032, 804 40, 582,774 
Pulpwood exported............ 13,525,004 13,536,058 14, 168, 935 14, 067,030 15,702,705 
Hewn railway ties!............ 13, 228,547 14,251, 450 14,491,557 6,792,087 6, 242, 865 
WOTSOXPOLTE a) aehidultecck «cs 5,095,168 4,855, 298 4,778,108 4,809,257 5,054, 783 
Square timber exported........ 4,037,030 Seokmelo 2, 643 , 543 2,643,543 2,865, 906 
Telegraph and telephone poles. . 2,998, 852 3,621,415 3,802,036 3,828,193 3,948, 723 
Round mining timber.......... 1,615, 667 1,296,710 1,249,021 1,566,938 1, 657, 162 
HCNCCHO ORBLE Aisa acta etn. ccs 1,423,478 1,414,363 1,418,961 1,318,291 1, 281, 633 
Wood for distillation........... 540,541 562,525 463, 616 462,818 482,277 
ORCS sr a Us ee 444,189 452,377 454,910 440,097 431,057 
Miscellaneous exports.......... 1,723 , 683 2,281,013 2,674, 693 2,493,365 2,072,619 
Miscellaneous products......... 1,156, 487 838, 231 3,747,996 965, 957 1,511,749 

Total Value........... 197,459,331 | 213,146,710 | 209,276,561 | 204,436,328 205,631,727 


__ 1The figures for 1923 to 1925 include sawn ties, which are included under ‘‘logs and bolts sawn’’ in the 
1926 and 1927 estimates. 


It has been estimated that operations in the woods in Canada in 1927 involved 
the investment of $166,000,000 in logging equipment, gave employment for a part 
of the year to 86,000 men and distributed over $74,000,000 in wages and salaries. 
In estimating the annual drain on our forest resources, certain converting factors 
have been used. Each of these factors represents in cubic feet the quantity of 
_ standing timber that must be cut in the forest to produce one unit of the material in 
question, based on the total cubic contents of the tree. By the use of these factors 
it has been estimated that the total drain on our forest resources in 1927 due to 
consumption for use amounted to 2,880,137,911 cubic feet. To this must be added 
the volume of material destroyed by fire, insects and fungi, which would bring 
the total depletion to an average of more than 4,500,000,000 cubic feet per annum. 
Table 3 gives the reported or estimated production of primary forest products, by 
kinds, together with the respective converting factors, the equivalent in standing 
_ timber and the estimated value in each case for 1927. Table 4 shows the extent 
of the drain. on our forest resources in 1926 and 1927, by provinces. 
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3. Products of Woods Operations, in Canada, by Chief Products, 1927. 


: Equivalent 
uantit Con- : 
Products. de i verting ghrnien Ae a 
estimated. factor. tin ae ‘ 
cubic feet. $ 

Logs and bolts sawnl.,..........-.+-+- M ft. b.m. 4,325,313 219 947 , 243,547 69, 215, 284 
PulpwiooGised saheseicteyeiereis cleteya + eptette cords 4,387, 687 117 513,359,379 54,582,190 
PirewOOd seen oa tee oni « mitre eect ¢ 9,406, 485 95 | 893,616,075 40,582,774 
Pulpwood exporteds..55.6 i506 sdie niet ‘ 1,511,769 117 | 180,386,973 15,702,705 
Hown tailway vies asec. semraceia: number 9,637,786 12 115, 653 , 432 6, 242, 865 
Logs exported. 2155! ike hes M ft. b.m. 369, 717 219 80, 968,023 5,054, 783 
Square timber exported...........--. ce 126, 283 219 27,655,977 2,865,906 
Telegraph and telephone poles........ number 1,002,134 13 13 , 027,742 3,948, 723 
Round mining timber..... Pee A ae M lin. ft. 66, 893 328 21,940,904 1,657,162 
IBGNGCETDOSEBS eet cote once olor el erecstoie eeteten: number 13,172, 853 2 26,345,706 1,281, 633 
Wood for distillation: un were. oe cords 56, 292 123 6,923,916 482,277 
Hencermails cht eo eaebanieeioua eae number 5,042,187 2 10,084,374 431,057 
Miscellaneous exports...........--+++/ cords 206, 987 117 24,217,479 2,072,619 
Miscellaneous products...........-++%' ¥ 159,952 117 18,714,384 1,511,749 

Total 220i. RAVE SR ose Racers - — |2,880,137,911 205,631, 727 


1 Includes sawn ties. 


4.—Volume of Timber Cut in Canada and Value of Products of Woods Operations 
by Provinces, 1926 and 1927. 
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Equivalent volume in stand- Total value. 
Provinces. ing timber. 
1926. 1927. 1926. 1927. 
cubic feet cubic feet $ $ 
eT he: SRY 2) en ee See en Grac COONS | 15,692,676 16, 103 , 043 705, 457 738,732 
INOW COGIE ec Wie cle etoile vis ce oneusiielniationeueretsrons’ ot 124,884, 826 126, 960, 204 8,120,919 8,885, 293 
INGwwSTURSWIGIE ir cele eine. ors. <feiclauetousteioteta oie ot~ 218,769,496 202,068,856 17,164,585 17,913,709 
QUCD CCI cen wate stolote oieie ini foie reloistelotsictate + lst 845,401, 959 856, 247, 703 64,976,437 65,708,565 
(DAEATIO ese so 8 8 hte ol tene orelein sie om tate setol nvelene! sla/erere 740,088, 991 699, 020, 407 58, 453 , 487 54,055, 133 
SVITTONO Pe ce ae ew tvemie tte oicdn le «sua ohelemenaterste sin eretetaitete 58,097,527 98 ,894,978 2,908 , 882 5,179, 640 
SaslcatOHewaltste siete ciielate ec iers sloicteveteisvetettotass > =) one 53,065,103 55,546,078 2, 236,558 2,387, 260 
Alberta fac 5c kc Rite ete aie eieie ate iatstons con mter Vere sel ehe 67,800, 439 86,875,434 3,211,314 4,163,215 
BrifishsC OlumMibige scarce cericndes ett sorcerer. 714, 304, 594 738,421, 208 46 , 658, 689 46,600, 180 
Camadalicclie cok caieiivtoscdes ois te ‘12,838, 105,611 (2,880,137, 911 | 204,436,328 205,631, 727 


Subsection 2.—The Pulp and Paper Industry. 


The manufacture of pulp and paper is a comparatively recent development 
in Canadian industry. Paper was first manufactured in Canada about a hundred 
years ago, but prior to 1860 no wood pulp was used or produced. Rags, straw, 
esparto grass, cotton waste and other substances were the raw materials used. The 
first paper-mill was established at St. Andrews in Quebec (then Lower Canada) 
in 1803 by a party of Americans who obtained concessions from the seigneurs. 
Upper Canada’s first mill, which is still in operation, was built in 1813 at Crook’s 
Hollow (now Greensville) near Hamilton, and the Maritime Provinces entered the 
industry in 1819 with a mill at Bedford Basin near Halifax. 

In 1866, Alexander Buntin installed at Valleyfield, Quebec, what is claimed as 
the first wood grinder in America and began the manufacture of wood pulp by the 
mechanical process. During the same year Angus Logan and Co. built the first 
chemical wood pulp mill in Canada at Windsor Mills in Quebec. During the next 
decade the use of wood pulp in paper-making was extensively developed, and in 1887 
Charles Riordon installed the first sulphite mill in Canada at Merritton in the 
Niagara Peninsula; by the beginning of the century the output of the industry had 
exceeded $8,000,000. In 1907 the Brompton Pulp and Paper Co. at East Angus 
in Quebec, built the first mill in America to manufacture chemical pulp by the sul- 
phate or kraft process. 
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The gross output of the industry increased rapidly and steadily until the boom 
years following the Great War, when it jumped to a peak of over $232,000,000 in 
1920. This was followed by a drop in 1921, but since that year there has been a 
steady recovery, resulting in a total for 1928 of $233,077,236, which exceeds the 
abnormally high total value reported in 1920. 

There are to-day three classes of mills in the industry. These in 1928 numbered 
33 mills making pulp only, 47 combined pulp and paper mills, and 30 mills making 
paper only. The present tendency is toward the building of the larger combined 
mills of the type known as “self-contained newsprint mills’, and also toward the 
merging of individual companies into a comparatively small number of large 
groups. 

The rapid development of this industry is due chiefly to the existence in Canada 
of abundant water powers adjacent to extensive forest resources of pulpwood species. 
Summary statistics for the combined pulp and paper industry are given on p. 288. 

The industry in Canada includes three forms of industrial activity, the opera- 
tions in the woods, with pulpwood as a product, the manufacture of pulp and the 
manufacture of paper. These three stages cannot be treated as entirely distinct nor 
can they be separated from the different stages of the lumber industry. Some of 
the important pulp companies operate sawmills to utilize the larger timber on their 
limits to the best advantage, and many lumber manufacturers divert a proportion 
of their spruce and balsam logs to pulp-mills. So far as operations in the woods 
are concerned, it is often impossible to state whether the timber being cut will 
eventually be made into lumber or into pulpwood. 

On account of legislation already referred to, pulpwood cut on Crown lands 
must in every province be manufactured into pulp in Canadian pulp-mills. The 
pulpwood which is exported to the United States is cut from private lands. Table 5 
shows the annual production of this commodity from 1908 to 1928, together with 
the quantities used by Canadian pulp-mills and the quantities exported. 


5.—Production, Consumption and Export of Pulpwood, calendar years 1908-1928. 


: Used in Canadian Exported 
Total Production of Pulpwood. Palpenills, Oamauntheetedt! 
Years. Per cent Per cent 
Average 
Quantity. one Mir does Quantity. ci eet Quantity. oi Stine 
i tion. tion. 
cords. $ $ cords. p.c: cords p.c 
BOOB hua ae oe te ays 1,325,085 | 7,732,055 5-84 482,777 36-4 842,308 63-6 
BUUURS ee. cpio oss cats 1,557,753 | 9,316,610 5-98 622,129 39-9 935, 624 60-1 
BAUD eo Sows dee iat. ces 1,541,628 | 9,795,196 6-35 598,487 38-8 943,141 61-2 
Bie) Lele ee testa ee Ser oe 1,520,227 | 9,678,616 6-37 672,288 44.2 847,939 55-8 
Be Sa reocnc te tees eel 1,846,910 | 11,911,415 6-46 866,042 46-8 980, 868 53-2 
POND echt Shs sects states 2,144,064 | 14,313,939 6-67 | 1,109,034 51-7 1 1,035,030 48-3 
Sere ere 2,196,884 | 14,770,358 6-72 | 1,224,376 55-7 - 972,508 44.3 
BOND. M.'s oh ese wep 2,355,550 | 15,580,330 6-61 | 1,405,836 59-7 949,714 40-3 
BOLO Med Sie eiyre tnd cities 2,833,119 | 19,971,127 7-05 | 1,764,912 62-3 | 1,068,207 37-7 
LAG ates a Bea ed 3,122,179 | 26,739,905 8-56 | 2,104,334 67-4 | 1,017,845 32-6 
BO vce SSeS geet, 3,560,280 | 37,886, 259 10-64 | 2,210,744 62-1 | 1,349,536 37-9 
BA igs ales «choise 3,498,981 | 41,941,267 11-99 | 2,428,706 69-4 | 1,070,275 30-6 
EONS a aes emer © eae 4,024,826 | 61,183,060 15-22 | 2,777,422 69-0 | 1,247,404 31-0 
Ue aS Skin Sareea 3,273,131 | 52,900,872 16-16 | 2,180,578 66-6 | 1,092,553 33-4 
AR aa ee 3,923,940 | 50,735,361 12-93 | 2,912,608 74-2 | 1,011,332 25-8 
ENS ee aie te ceo 4,654,663 | 57,119,596 12-27 | 3,270,433 70-3 | 1,384,230 29-7 
EN EN et ee, 4,647,201 | 57,777,640 12-43 | 3,316,951 71-4 | 1,330,250 28-6 
UDA pao areal Se ae 5,092,461 | 62,181,537 12-23 | 3,668,959 72-0 | 1,423,502 28-0 
Ne el ae ae 5,621,305 | 68,100,303 12-14 | 4,229,567 15-2 | > 1,391,738 24-8 
ae Rech was sie 5,929,456 | 70,284,895 11-85 | 4,387,687 74-0 | 1,541,769 26-0 
1 aA ee 6,328,586 | 74,848,077 11-83 | 4,796,320 75°8 | 1,532,266 24-2 


— ae ee 
1 Exports of pulpwood in the calendar year 1929 were 1,294,995 cords . 
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The exportation of raw pulpwood, as shown in the accompanying table, has 
increased only 56 p.c. since 1912, while the quantity consumed in Canadian pulp- 
mills has increased more than five-fold during the same period. In 1908, almost 
two-thirds of the pulpwood cut in Canada was exported in the raw or unmanu- 
factured form. In 1928, with an increase of over 377 p.c. in total production, the 
proportion exported has fallen to less than one-fourth. 

The manufacture of pulp forms the second stage in this industry. This is 
carried on by mills producing pulp alone and also by paper manufacturers operating 
pulp-mills in conjunction with paper-mills for the purpose of providing their own 
raw material. Such mills usually manufacture a surplus of pulp for sale in Canada 
or for export. 

The supply of rags for paper making is distinctly limited and the material too 
expensive for the manufacture of cheap paper. Early paper makers experimented 
with fibres from the stems, leaves and other parts of numerous annual plants, but 
the small proportion of paper-making material recoverable from such sources led 
to experiments in the use of wood. Different species were tried, and finally spruce 
and balsam fir were found to be the most suitable for the production of all but the 
best classes of paper. | 

The preliminary preparation of pulpwood is frequently carried on at the pulp- 
mill, but there are in Canada a number of ‘‘cutting-up” and “rossing”’ mills operating 
on an independent basis, chiefly for the purpose of saving freight on material cut at a 
distance from the mill or on material intended for exportation. Pulp logs are 
measured in board feet but the shorter material is measured by the cord (4’ by 4’ 
by 8’ of piled material), which is approximately equivalent to 500 feet board measure 
or to 90 cubic feet of solid wood. 

There are in Canada four methods of preparing wood pulp, one of which is 
mechanical and three chemical. In the mechanical method, green coniferous woods 


- are preferred; spruce forms about 75 p.c. of the total, with balsam fir, hemlock and 


jack pine. The barked and cleaned wood is held by hydraulic pressure against the 
surface of a revolving grindstone, the sticks lying with their length parallel to the 
axis of the stone. ‘The stone is constantly washed by water, which carries away 
the pulp in suspension. Mechanically prepared pulp or “‘groundwood” is used 
only for the cheaper grades of paper and board which are required only for a com- 


paratively short time. It contains all the wood substance, a large proportion of 


which is not durable. Mixed with chemical pulp, it is used for news, wall, cheap 
book, manila, tissue, wrapping, bag, and building papers, and for box boards, con- 
tainer boards and wall boards. 

There are three methods of producing chemical fibre in use in Canada—the 
sulphite, sulphate (or kraft) and the soda processes, so-called because of the chemicals . 
used in each case to dissolve out the non-fibrous or non-cellulose components of 
wood substance. Cellulose, which forms about 50 p.c. of wood substance, is the 
ideal paper-making material. It is a singularly inert substance, largely unaffected 
by ordinary chemical agents, atmospheric conditions, bacteria and fungi. High 
grade paper, being almost pure cellulose, will remain in perfect condition for cen- 
turies. Not only do the chemicals used separate out the cellulose, but they remove 
the fats and resins so troublesome in paper-making, and break down the substance 
which holds the cellulose fibres together, so that they can be later felted together 
into a strong sheet of paper. . 

The previously barked and cleaned pulpwood is chipped in a machine which 
reduces the wood to particles about an inch long and a quarter of an inch thick, or 
smaller. These chips are sereened, crushed and fed into digesters, where they are 
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PULP PRODUCTION 283 


cooked in the presence of the various chemicals referred to. ‘The cooked chips are 
then ‘“‘blown”’ into pits below the digesters and washed in preparation for screening. 

The sulphite process, which is the most important in use in Canada, depends 
on the action of a bisulphite liquor (a comparatively weak acid solution of calcium 
and magnesium bisulphite) on the non-cellulose wood component. 

The woods used in this process in Canada are all coniferous. Spruce forms 
73 p.c., balsam 18 p.c. and hemlock 7 p.c. 

Sulphite fibre is used in the manufacture of most of the newsprint paper, in which 
it forms about 20 p.c. of the pulp used, adding strength to the remaining 80 p.c. of 
groundwood pulp. It is used for the better classes of white paper and boards, either 
pure or in mixture with other fibres. 

The soda process is the oldest chemical process, and depends on the action of 
an alkaline solvent, caustic soda, on the non-fibrous components. 

The resultant fibre is used in the manufacture of the best class of book, magazine 
and writing papers, as a filler mixed with stronger pulp. The result is a paper 
which lacks strength but can be readily finished to a good surface. 

The manufacture of sulphate or kraft pulp is a comparatively recent modi- 
fication of the soda process. It was first used in America by the Brompton Pulp 
and Paper Co., at East Angus, Quebec, in 1907. The process was first introduced 
with the intention of reducing the manufacturing cost of soda pulp by substituting 
salt cake (sodium sulphate) for the more expensive soda ash (sodium carbonate). 
Subsequent developments showed that, by an adaptation of this process, the superior 
strength of coniferous wood fibre could be taken advantage of, and at the present 
time the woods used are almost exclusively coniferous. Spruce heads the list with 
about 57 p.c. of the total, followed by jack pine with about 24 p.c., balsam with 
about 14 p.c., and other conifers in smaller proportions. The fibres so obtained are 
long, flexible and very strong, and are used in the manufacture of so-called kraft 
papers used for wrapping, bags, etc. It is sometimes used in place of sulphite in 
making newsprint. 


Pulp Production.—Table 6 shows the total production of pulp in Canada 
from 1908 to 1928 inclusive, together with the production of groundwood pulp and 
the production of fibre by the three chemical processes described. Statistics of 


| values are not available from 1908 to 1916. 


6.—Pulp Production, Mechanical and Chemical, calendar years 1908-1928. 


- Total Production.! Mechanical Pulp. Chemical Fibre. 
ears. | 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
tons. $ tons. $ tons. $ 

AGOSS ernie crease 363 , 079 = 278,570 - 84,509 - 
MOOG oe cite sete cel 445,408 = 325, 609 - 119,799 = 
AOLOM atest ons oes 474, 604 - 370,195 - 104, 409 - 
RDG US 6 orhad dees seen 496,833 - 362,321 - 134,512 - 
USSD ie fake ore tae 682, 632 - 499, 226 - 183,406 - 
POL tert Snare). ae 854, 624 ~ 600, 216 - 254,408 - 
NO Aor ane Goby ens 934, 700 - 644, 924 - 289,776 - 
TOTO Eee Ske. ls 1,074, 805 ~ 743,776 _ 331,029 - 
AOUG Sras pose ne tie ae ss 1,296,084 - 827, 258 - 468, 826 - 
OV tscustaeg Ms tar ae eee 1,464,308 65,515,335 923,731 25,918,811 540,423 38,374,191 
ML Sem Nese ee ee Soy, 1,557,193 64,356,173 879,510 19,112,727 677, 683 45,243,446 
HOUOM NST Clie toe eee 1,716,089 73,320,278 990, 902 23,316, 828 725,187 50,003,450 
HOZOMER SE He bees OLR A 1,960, 102 141, 552,862 1,090, 114 49,890,337 848,528 90,053 , 999 
ORIG SS 2a eee ae 1,549, 082 78,338,278 $31,560 32,313,848 612,467 45,929,513 
MaMa re ccs cae: 2,150, 251 84,947,598 | 1,241,185 31,079, 429 897,533 53,615, 692 
MOD ons eee Re Rein his are 2,475, 904 99,073, 203 1,419,547 37,587,379 1,012,092 60,674,518 
ROAD oS F peo SMD - 2,465,011 90,323,972 1,427,782 36,165,901 986, 242 53,313,823 

BOZO es Bile. 2,112,007 100, 216,383 1,621,917 39,130,117 | 1,084,992 59, 969,673 
BIO aties s Wane ae Sake co 3,229,791 115,154,199 1,901, 268 44,800,257 1,125,178 69 , 220, 427 
Repeat iis satcccaae ees os 3,278,978 | 114,442,550 1,922,124 44,174,811 1,278,572 69, 169, 002 
1928)... a. et Sac ars 3, 608,045 121,184,214 } 2,127,699 47,549,324 1,374, 196 71,393,320 


1 These totals include some unspecified pulp and screenings. 
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The steady growth of this industry up to 1920, when 1,960,102 tons of pulp were 
produced, will be seen from the above fizures. There was a drop in production in 
1921, but production in 1922 more than overtook the previous year’s drop. Since 
then, with the exception of 1924, each year has shown consistent growth in the annual 
production, 1928 creating a record for the industry, with a production of 3,608,045 
tons. et 


During 1928 there were 33 mills manufacturing pulp only and 47 combined 
pulp and paper-mills. These 80 establishments turned out 3,608,045 tons of pulp, 
valued at $121,184,214, as compared with 3,278,978 tons of pulp, valued at $114,442,- 
550, in 1927. Of the 1928 total for pulp, 2,638,428 tons, valued at $72,569,334, 
were made in the combined pulp and paper-mills for their own use in manufacturing 
paper. Of the remainder, 117,874 tons, valued at $5,708,577, were made for sale in 
Canada, while 851,743 tons, valued at $42,906,303, were made for export. As in 
the case of pulpwood, a part of the product at this stage of the industry provides raw 
material for the later stages, while the remainder has a definite market value as such. 


About 60 p.c. of the production in 1928 was groundwood pulp and about 23 p.c. 
unbleached sulphite fibre, these two being the principal components of newsprint 
paper. Bleached sulphite made up 8 p.c. and sulphate fibre 7 p.c. The remainder 
was screenings (for which a considerable market has developed in recent years in 
connection with the manufacture of fibre boards), together with soda fibre and other 
wood pulp. Table 7 shows the production of pulp by provinces in the last five years. 


”.—Production of Wood Pulp in Canada, by Provinces, 1924=28. 


a eS 


Nova Scotia. Quebec. Ontario. Canada. 
Years. 
Quantity.| Value. | Quantity. Value. | Quantity.) Value. Quantity.| Value. 

tons. $ tons. $ tons. $ tons. $ 
1OZE eae es 29,394| 830,633] 1,170,314] 44,090,213] 927,533) 31,622,586 2,465,011] 90,323,972 
1920 efoto 43,464] 1,140,023] 1,370,303} 50,490,231) 976,717) 33,559,038 2,772,507| 100,216,383 
1926 sees 47,608] 1,269,459] 1,672,339] 59,218,576} 1,095, 987 38,008, 752| 3,229,791] 115,154, 199 
1927 esaivaa vier 33,158] 890,141] 1,749,965] 60,884,169 1,007,118 35,034,468] 3,278,978] 114,442,550 


1928 eerie 29,684|  765,727| 2,018,566) 67,467,328) 1,050,335 35,708,079| 3,608,045] 121,184,214 
1 Includes other provinces. 


Quebec produced almost 56 p.c. of the pulp in 1928, with 29 p.c. from Ontario, 9 
p.c. from British Columbia and 6 p.c. from the Maritime Provinces and Manitoba. 


Pulp Exportation.—The following table gives the quantities of pulp exported 
by the principal pulp-producing countries of the world in 1928. Figures for 1913, 
the year immediately preceding the war, and for 1927 are shown for comparison. 
Figures of the exports of wood pulp from Canada in the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 
1926-29, will be found in Table 12 of the chapter on External Trade. In the calendar 
year 1929 the exports of wood pulp from Canada were 16,714,202 cwt. 
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§.—Exports of Wood Pulp from Principal Wood Pulp-producing Countries of the 
World, calendar years 1913, 1927 and 1928. 


Dee ee ee SS 


Years ended Dec. 31. 


1913. 1927. 1928. 
Tota ota ota F : 
od Wood Wood celia ao 
Pulp. Pulp. Pulp. Pp ae 
lb. lb. lb. lb. lb. 
SS WOUCHED ES 4. oaet or eas eae op hee 2, 224,626,000} 3,723,770,000| 3,453, 265,000 2,346,191,000) 1, 107,074,000 
INOEWOV cea cee es ices sicss 1,558,049,000} 1,615, 402,000 1,751, 909,000 599,095,000} 1,152,813,000 
OTA AUER ee de Eee mine swine ees 596,339,000] 1,758,308,000| 1,727,602, 000 1, 299, 133, 000 428, 469, 000 
HUNAN TIES Re otras es cot 5 eda e ee 265 , 348,000] 1,171,052,000) 1,568,489, 000 1,105,612, 000 461,877,000 
Germany. <..s..-.-9 5S cca Oates 412,083, 000 427 , 266,000 520,562,000 514, 128,000 6, 434, 000 
PARIS UTE aaa ck sid ane oltets 225, 428,000 245 , 945,000 265, 435,000 207 , 693, 000 57,742,000 
@vechoslovakia... <<. 65. .pe02% 47,871,000 203,711,000 206, 326,000 206, 125, 000 $01,000 
NUinitedstates.cnocce ns ts oa coe 39,552,000 64,112, 000 66, 967,000 55,357, 000 11, 610, 000 
I WVLUZOLI AT Gr ees ihc csese tases 14, 655, 000 26, 285, 000 30,099, 000 26,021,000 4,078,000 
i Bio v0 (OR Sie: Se es ree nea - 19,386, 000 35,891,000 19, 964, 000 15,927,000 
Newfoundland............ See 115,331,000 8, 263,000 49,000 — 49,000 
Total Principal Countries - 9, 263,500,000 9,626,594, 000 6,380, 320,000) 3,246, 274,000 


The total exports of the eleven principal pulp-exporting countries of the world 
in 1928 were 9,626,594,000 lb. or 4,813,297 short tons, of which Canada contributed 
about 18 p.c. While the exports of Sweden, the leading exporter, are only about 
55 p.c. greater than in 1913, Canada’s exports during the same period have almost 
tripled in spite of the increasing proportion of our total pulp production which is 
being further manufactured into paper in Canadian mills. 


Paper Production.—The paper-making stage of the industry involves the 
consumption of wood pulp and other paper stock in the manufacture of paper and 
other pulp products. Accurate annual statistics for this part of the industry are 
only available forthe years 1917 to 1928 inclusive. These are given in Table 9. 

During 1928 there were 47 combined pulp and paper-mills and 30 mills making 
paper only. These 77 establishments produced 2,849,199 tons of paper, together 
with certain miscellaneous pulp products, with a total value of $184,462,356, as 
compared to 2,468,691 tons, valued at $168,445,548, in 1927. Newsprint paper forms 
about 85 p.c. of the annual paper production in Canada. In 1928, the production 
of newsprint paper was 2,414,393 tons, valued at $144,146,632, making Canada, the 
largest producer of newsprint in the world. The estimate for 1929 is 2,734,000 tons. 


9.—Summary of Paper Production in Canada, calendar years 1917-1928. 


ee a 


“ Newsprint Paper. Book and Writing Paper. Wrapping Paper. 
ears. — 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 

tons $ tons. $ tons $ 
NOM Reins cosine ates tins s 689, 847 38, 868, 084 48,141 9,310,138 50,360 646, 750 
HOU Sree er rt cots bes 734, 783 46, 230,814 48,150 10, 732, 807 61,180 7,341,372 
LO pie ta: clash ells ree" a le) «bo 794,567 54,427,879 58 , 228 12,571,000 59, 697 7,979,418 
NOR eth See ae 875, 696 80,865,271 73,196 21,868,807 77, 292 12,161,303 
TQRAL.. Settee See cere 805,114 78, 784,598 53,530 12,550,520 52,898 6,634,211 
“ODA ae a e -ra 1,081,364 75,971,327 64,808 12,560,504 - 81,793 8,219, 841 
SESS Seer er 1,251,541 93, 213,340 76,789 13,582,185 84,912 7,666, 174 
SOO ine Cie aera 1,388,081 | 100,276,903 67,934 12, 605 , 623 89,441 8,027,918 
OMT a Me: os. ace ac ares 1,536,523 106, 268, 641 74, 724 13, 145, 407 91,417 8, 130, 102 
BED A Oech RAM aos cicyoxerave 1,889,208 | 121,064,946 80, 403 14,765,725 97,057 8,552,400 
MOD RAE Golo Take hee aes 2,082,830 | 132,286,729 75,072 12,916, 469 102,707 9,607,828 
LS DASS 3 oe suena. 9 enareneran ae 2,414,393 | 144,146,632 79, 188 14,008, 406 111, 667 10, 424,217 
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9.—Summary of Paper Production in Canada, calendar years 1917-1928—concluded. 


rn eee ee — — 
eee 0. eee 


Boards. Other Paper Total Paper. 
Years. Products. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
tons. $ tons. $ tons. $ 
191 Fees sis see Pon: 54,080 3,543, 164 11,261 1,382,205 853, 689 58, 750,341 
AQIS eteenrte ever ietts 87,749 5,551,409 |. 35, 862 3,267,142 967,724 73,123,544 
AQUOS ree cle eros ere tltek 137,678 8,892,046 40, 065 3,882,500 1,090, 235 87,752,843 
LOZ UE netevontieis. caters rs 158,041 12,904, 662 30,726 4,222,724 1,214,951 132,022,767 
MODUS, Sohas eu eeee 89,120 6, 225,948 18, 285 2,358, 658 1,018, 947 106,553, 935 
LOZD ES Dae Le nae ee. 113, 200 7,000,081 25, 650 2,508,325 1,366,815 106, 260,078 
NO ZSMie., coteiass e cechttoreter ea 130, 582 8, 480, 233 45,479 5,042,488 1,589,303 127,984,370 
ODL, Jars eettete eine 1355252 8, 228,760 38, 033 4,256,469 1,718,741 133,395, 673 
LQ 25G8 .. rs ae eee 144, 646 8,378, 621 37,395 4,757,406 | 1,884,705 140, 680,177 
LOZG Se. dae ele eter eee 155,469 8,825,804 44,006 5,068, 203 2,266, 143 158, 277,078 
LOD Teer et cccteleattae Riese 161,497 8,985,788 46,585 4,433 , 926 2,468, 691 168, 445,548 
TODAS Gs B® Cees Aa 193,061 10,656, 200 50,940 5,069,950 | 2,849,199 184,462,356 


Newsprint made up about 85 p.c. of the total paper production in 1928, with 7 
p.c. of paper boards, 4 p.c. of wrapping paper, 3 p.c. of book and writing paper and 
about 2 p.c. of other miscellaneous papers. 


10.—The Production of Paper in Canada, by Provinces, 1928. 


Provinces. Quantity. Value. 
‘ tons. $ 
OneOC tine vek sane baieutgn pica Os ays mas ey aa eis i abana in eee es ieee 1,628,872 | 104,881, 667 
CONCRTIO ee Re Rr uae eli ors sae tardletet leans eietrare ce sree ariel crcteyar ata ee lalsiamenatelereteter ene se 880, 645 59,474, 123 
Britishs Goltmibiaeer ism sitet ints ateeice terete Slsorten omen Paty oR tens suitors ohne eters are 254,375 14,940, 462 
New Brunswick anu anita acc te von citeashes cis oe reales bers oder oaetoal casi no relteltohenan arr 85,307 5,166, 104 
COE UE Fiera enn ROR SRI cea R SHOE PREIS Mr Oc A ROR th 8 cas eae Wy ES 2,849,199 | 184,462,356 


é Quebec produced 57-1 p.c. of the total quantity, Ontario 30-9 p.c., British 
Columbia 8-9 p.c. and New Brunswick and Manitoba 3 p.c. 


World Production of Newsprint.—The world’s production of newsprint in 
1928 has been estimated at 6,733,000 short tons, of which North America supplied 
over 60 p.c. and Canada alone almost 36 p.c. The estimated production in 22 
leading countries was as follows.— 


11.—Estimated Production of Newsprint Paper in 22 Leading Countries, 1928. 


Country. Production. Country. Production. Country. Production. 
tons. tons. i tons. 

@anada pea.nts ese 2414. OOOH Norway s.cceas serene 408; OOO. Huston colitis er ever 20,000 
United States....... 1 41520000 (RErancews cae ne cee HSGAO00) > OLANC state deter et 20,000 
Great Britain........ 646,000 || Netherlands......... 716; QOOUIMexaicosrs.. cies ne 17,000 
German yicccce teecn ae GOOFO0ORIPAStriawe: 226 oo. sen. DT O00s Denmark: ..nere eee 16,000 
Janene .e0 eee 2672 000N | Bel oiumerre er cect nck: 50200073) Russia... ieee oa 7,000 
Sywedent: : & anence 224,000 || Czechoslovakia...... 452000cil) hatwaas ened eee 3,000 
Newfoundland....... Po lOO EEC e dete ine eer 45,000 |} Not specified........ 6,000 
Pinan. cee see te DAS OOOH Spain: te aeremen le as & 26,000 ——_———— 
Totalyo.teee ee 6,733,000 
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Exportation of Newsprint Paper.—In the fiscal year 1908, exports of printing 
paper were for the first time separately recorded, and valued at $2,833,535. In the 
fiscal year 1913, when quantities were first shown, Canada exported 146,791 short 
tons valued at $5,692,126. In 1928 our exports of newsprint amounted to 2,206,588 
tons valued at $141,103,527, and ranked second only to wheat among the exports 
of the Dominion. For exports of newsprint and other paper in the fiscal years 
ended Mar. 31, 1926-29, see Table 12 of the chapter on External Trade. 


As early as 1913 Canada led the world in the exportation of newsprint, and 
since that date her exports have increased over eight-fold in quantity, while those 
of Newfoundland, her nearest competitor, have not increased five-fold. The exports 
of the United States and of Great Britain have decreased in quantity during the 
period. The following table shows the exportation of newsprint from the 13 principal 
exporting countries in 1913, 1926, 1927 and 1928, amounting in the aggregate in 1928 
to 6,896,475,000 lb. or 3,448,237 short tons, of which Canada contributed 64 p.c. 
or more than all the other 12 countries combined. Canada’s exports of newsprint 
paper undoubtedly exceed those of the rest of the world, being estimated for the 
calendar year 1929 at the record figure of 5,021,266,000 lb. 


12.—Exports of Newsprint Paper from Principal Paper-producing Countries of the 
World, 1913, 1926, 1927 and 1928. 


Norse.—Countries arranged in order of importance of export, 1928. 


Rank Years ended Dec. 31— 
in Countries. 
1928 1913. 1926. 1927. 1928. 
lb. lb. lb. lb. 

CCA contac Rees cancr hc od encase tere tekeversis eset 513,322,000 |3,463,972.000 |3, 763,731,000 | 4,413, 175,000 
DOlINewOUnGlanee cecre nearer cera 99,510,000 | 238,076,000 | 383,515,000 414 292,000 
SuiGermeanyeu eens tecce aoa o esa 151,522,000 | 390,340,000 | 440,900,000 411,415,000 
Aa (Pinang: coccewe ee coe ee ceeds ee ae 154,425,000 | 317,162,000 | 342,603,000 378,126,000 
REN Koy EN Artes ae orat sie oes & 217,014,000 | 305,163,000 | 380,117,000 367,579,000 
Gini Swed enicimeceane tar eoure arya e mae nee ee 135,876,000 | 383,583,000 | 378,507,000 352,372,000 
q mited: Kin ed ont reeranrc acer ere 210, 305, 000 213, 612,000 196, 294,000 188,703,000 
& WATSETICN eco Por incl tr iit atc ocbem teers 29,711, 000 103,576, 000 112,590,000 116,528, 000° 
Oa pane ten syste en wince te Noes enn, | 6,540,000 59,184,000 63 , 822,000 110,368,000 
(OeUNethberlandsaas. .cosek cote ar - 71,385,000 73,325,000 66,947,000 
tim|\Gzechosiovalkiarseeen nostro: ~ 37,924,000 38,859, 000 30, 629, 000 
[Pe Sevitzorland stp. cee ae cee ee 24, 000 19,969,000 22,027 000 23,560,000 
13" United Statess. suas cetmoteee eeaeer 86, 602, 000 38,518, 000 24, 657,000 22,781,000 
Total Principal Countries........ — |5,642,464,000 |6,220,947,000 | 6,896,475, 000 
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Statistics of the Combined Pulp and Paper Industries.—While the 
manufacture of pulp and that of paper are properly two industries, the existence of 
combined pulp and paper mills makes it impossible to separate many of their sta- 
tistics. Considering the manufacturing part of the industry as a whole, there were 
altogether 110 mills in operation in 1928, as compared with 114 in 1927. The 
capital invested in 1928 amounted to $685,687,459, the employees numbered 33,614 
and their salaries and wages amounted to $47,322,648. If we disregard the pulp 
made “for own use” in the combined pulp and paper mills, the total value of the 
raw materials used in the industry as a whole amounts to $88,490,421 and the gross 
value of production to $233,077,236. The difference between these two or the net 
value of production represents the value added by manufacture and amounted in 
1928 to $144,586,815. Pulp and paper is now the most important manufacturing 
industry in Canada, foremost in wage and salary distribution since 1922, when it 
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passed the sawmills. It has been the leading industry in gross value of production 
s nce 1925, when it replaced the flour mills, and also first in net value of production 
since 1920, when it outstripped the sawmills in this respect. Only the manufacturing 
stages of the industry are considered in these comparisons, no allowance being made 
for the capital invested, men employed, wages paid nor primary products sold in 
connection with the woods operations which form such an important part of the 
industry as a whole but cannot be separated from woods operations carried on in 
connection with sawmills and other industries. If the $15,269,660 worth of exported 
pulpwood be taken into consideration, the gross total contribution of the pulp and 


‘paper industry toward a favourable trade balance for Canada in 1928 amounted to 


$193,673,186, representing the difference between exports and imports of pulpwood, 
pulp, paper and paper products. . 

The United States market absorbs annually all of Canada’s pulpwood exports 
and over 84 p.c. of her pulp and paper shipments, and the remaining portion goes to 
the United Kingdom and other widely distributed overseas markets. Forty-one 
p.c. of the paper consumed in the United States is either of Canadian manufacture 
or is made from wood or wood pulp imported from Canada. 


Subsection 3.—The Lumber Industry.! 


The manufacture of lumber, lath, shingles and other products of the sawmill 
is the second most important industry in Canada depending on the forest for its raw 
materials. Annual statistics covering this and other forest industries were collected 
and published by the Forest Service of the Department of the Interior from 1908 to 
1916.° Since that date the work has been carried on by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, in co-operation with the Forest Service. 


1 An article on ‘‘The History of the Canadian Lumber Trade’, by A. R. M. Lower, M.A., appears at 
pp. 318-323 of the 1925 edition of the Canada Year Book. ; 
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The production of sawn lumber in Canada in 1920 reached a total of over 
four billion feet, board measure, the highest cut recorded since 1912. This was 
followed in 1921, however, by a period of depression which was general throughout 
all fields of industrial activity. ‘The production of lumber in 1921 decreased by 
over a third and the average value by over $10 a thousand feet. Since that year 
there have been annual increases in cut for Canada as a whole except in 1927. The 
tendency toward a decrease in production in Eastern Canada has been more or less 
made up by the increased cut each year in British Columbia, which now produces 
over half the total. Table 13 gives the production of lumber, lath and shingles in 
each year from 1908 to 1928. 


13.—Lumber, Lath and Shingle Production in Canada, for the calendar years 


1908-1928. 
a es El a 
Lumber cut. Shingles cut. Lath cut. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value 
M ft. B.M. $ M $ M $ 
3,347,126] 54,338,036) 1,499,396} 3,101,996 671,562} 1,487,125 
3,814,942] 62,819,477 1,988, 753 3,701, 182 822,124 1,979,034 
4,451,652) 70,609,233} 1,976,640) 3,557,211 851,953) 1,943,544 
4,918,202} 75,830,954 1,838,474 3,512,078 965, 235 2,212,226 
4,389,723| 69,475,784 1,578,343 3,175,319 899,016 2,064, 622 
3,816,642| 65,796,438} 1,485,279} 3,064,641 739,678] 1,783,283 
3,946,254] 60,363,369 1,848,554 3,688, 746 625,010 1,585, 484 
3,842,676} 61,919,806 3,089,470 5, 734, 852 793 , 226 2,040,819 
3,490,550} 58,365,349 2,897, 562 5, 962,933 665, 588 1,748, 940 
4,151,703] 83,655,097 3,020, 956 8,431,215 616,949 1,828,018 
3,886,631] 103, 700, 620 2,662,521 8,184,448 438,100 1,369, 616 
3,819,750] 122,030, 653 2,915,309] 18,525,625 520, 203 2,157,758 
4,298,804] 168,171, 987 2,855,706} 14,695, 159 762,031 5, 248,879 
2,869,307; 82,448,585 2,986,580) 10,727,096 804,449 4,188,121 
3,188,598] 84,554,172 2,506,956) 10,397,080 1,031,420 5,680,328 
8,728,445] 108, 290,542 2,718, 650 9,617,114 1,153,735 6,324,747 
3,878,942) 104,444, 622 3,129,501) 10,406, 293 1,165,819 5,975, 253 
3,888,920] 99,725,519 3,156,261] 11,154,773 1, 292,963 6,415, 927 
4,185,140} 101,071, 260 3,299,397} 10,521,723 1,378,366 6,527,060 
4,098,081} 97,508,786 2,837,281 8,716,085 1,322, 665 5, 603,396 
4,337, 253| 108,590,035 2,865,994} 10,321,341 1,138,417 4,802,616 


The total number of sawmills, tie, shingle, lath, veneer, stave, heading and hoop 
mills, and mills for cutting-up and barking or rossing of pulpwood operating in 1928 
was 2,967, as compared with 2,720 in 1927. The capital invested in these mills in 
1928 was $175,729,448, the employees numbered 44,862 and their wages and salaries 

‘amounted to $34,721,520. The logs, bolts and other raw materials of the industry 
were valued at $80,451,801 and the gross value of production was $139,424,754. 
The net production or the value added by manufacture in 1928 was $58,972,953. 

The lumber industry in 1928 was the sixth most important manufacture in 
Canada in gross value of products, being exceeded by pulp and paper, flour- 
milling, slaughtering and meat-packing, the automobile industry and central 
electric stations. It ranked first in total number of employees, second in wage 
and salary distribution, third in value of capital invested, and fourth in net value 
of products. . ‘ 

_ The production of sawn lumber increased in quantity from 1927 to 1928 by 
5-8 p.c., and shingle production by 1 p.c. Lath production decreased by 13-9 p.c. 
Other increases were reported in the production of sawn ties, fuel, veneer, spoolwood 
and poles, and decreases in pulpwood, lath, box shooks, pickets, staves and heading. 
The total gross value of production increased from $133,620,554 in 1927 to $139,424,- 
754 in 1928, as shown in Table 14. 
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14.—Production of Lumber and other Sawmill Products in Canada, by 
Provinces, 1928. 


Other Total 


‘ Lumber production. sawmill all 
Provinces. products. | products. 
Quantity. Value. Value. Value. 

M ft. b.m. $ $ $ 
PerINCe LOONCTUe Sen kame. Soh nate Sk iy tae Ry 4,794 114,985 16,925 131,910 
INOMa COCA aR EO aoa Wraen ig aNOh WRAL O OP eee. 114,912 | 2,347,267 | 1,094,181 3,441,448 
NOE AEDS a oicccis obs cag 5c on'e'd hance ncwdbiion, 283,788 | 7,336,329 | 2,373,304 9,709, 633 
QUO DE Smear ee ate tre re irik e Geis he eo LOANS aes: 580,856 | 15,590,508 | 11,582,789 | 27,173,297 
COREA TIO Me Rear eters er SONS Lb Cle aint ou wee | 856,903 | 26,074,528 | 5,347,702 | 31,422,230 
IMERICODA roe Re ore Ce ae eee eee RNs ae 78,015 | 1,898,605 146,541 2,045,146 
Saskatchewan........ esi at Rete Sets vce fey aaierk Mas te 17,817 411,246 6,543 417,789 
“LOS Sy SEY a ea CR, SoM a eae bes 109,691 | 2,376,209 170,892 2,547,101 
PSTICIE DL ONIN EO, Giese Dh ROR enc leas Cet 2,290,527 | 47,440,358 | 15,095,842 | 62,536,200 
PROQtaR oe te Cane oe ie Ca oko 4,337,253 |103,590,035 35,834,719 139, 424,754 


British Columbia comes first in total production, contributing over half the 
total cut of lumber and 84 p.c. of the shingles. Ontario comes second, Quebec third 
and New Brunswick fourth. Douglas fir was the most important kind of lumber 
sawn, being produced almost entirely in British Columbia. Spruce is sawn in every 
province and comes second, with white pine, hemlock and cedar next in order of 
importance. Cedar is the most important shingle wood sawn. The conifers form 
about 95 p.c. of the total cut of all kinds of wood in this industry, with only 5 p.e. 
of the deciduous-leaved trees or hardwoods. 


Lumber Exportation.—The square timber trade reached its maximum 
development in the sixties, declined gradually and has now almost entirely disap- 
peared. With its decline came the increased exportation of deals and other sawn 
lumber, first to Great Britain and later to the United States. Our trade with this 
latter country has been from the first largely confined to planks, boards and dimen- 
sion stock. During the American Civil War our exports of forest products of all 
kinds to the United States for the first time exceeded those to Great Britain, but in 
late years this has become invariable. The total quantity of sawn lumber exported 
from Canada has changed little in the last 25 years, averaging about two billion feet 
board measure per annum. The exports in 1928 amounted to 1,732,070,000 feet 
board measure, valued at $47,916,686, of which the United States took 78 p.c. and 
Great Britain about 8 p.c. The exports of lumber and lath declined in 1928 as 
compared with 1927, while the exports of shingles increased. 


Subsection 4.—Summary of Pr’mary Forest Production. 


For the purpose of comparing primary industries such as agriculture, fishing, 
forestry and mining, forestry production is here understood to consist of the total 
value of the products of woods operations, together with the value added by manu- 
facture in sawmills and pulp-mills, but not in paper mills. Forestry production 
under this system of classification, amounted to $323,654,008 in 1928 or about 
14 p.c. of the total primary production for the Dominion, which was estimated at 
$2,283,895,997. Forest production therefore, stood in second place in this respect, 
_ being exceeded by agriculture with $1,501,272,954 or 66 p.c. and followed by mining, 
with $274,989,487 or 12 p.c. 
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Subsection 5.—Other Forest Industries. 


Sawmills and pulp-mills draw their supplies of raw material direct from the 
forest in the form of logs and pulpwood, and produce sawn lumber, other sawmill 
products and pulp and paper. ‘There are also a number of important industries 
which use these products as raw material for further manufacture. Some of them 
produce commodities made almost entirely of wood, wood pulp or paper, others 
manufacture articles in which wood is the most important component, and others 
produce articles in which wood is necessary, but forms only a small proportion of the 
value. There are, in addition, a number of industries which use wood indirectly in 
the manufacture of articles which do not contain wood as a component part. The 
first class includes the manufacture of paper, sash, doors and other millwork and 
planing-mill products, boxes, baskets, cooperage and other containers, canoes, boats 
and small vessels, kitchen, bakers’ and dairy woodenware, wooden pumps, piping, 
tanks and silos, spools, handles, dowels and turnery. ‘The second class includes the 
manufacture of furniture, vehicles and vehicle supplies, coffins and caskets, etc., 
and the use of paper in printing and the manufacture of paper boxes, bags, stationery 
and paper goods. 


The third class, where wood has a secondary importance, includes the manu- 
facture of agricultural implements, railway rolling stock, musical instruments, 
brooms and brushes, etc. 


The fourth class could be said to include practically every form of industrial 
activity, as few, if any, of these are entirely independent of the use of wood, directly 
or indirectly. . 


Subsection 6.—Manufactures of Wood and Paper. 


A classification based on the chief component material in the products of each 
manufacturing establishment is now largely used in comparing manufacturing 
industries and for external trade classification. Under this system most of the 
forest industries fall:in the wood and paper group. In 1928 the gross value of pro- 
duction for all classes of manufactured products amounted to $3,769,847,364, of 
which total the wood and paper group contributed $682,546,865 or about 18 p.c. 
It was exceeded in this respect by the vegetable products with 20 p.c. and followed 
by the iron and steel group with 16 p.c. of the total. Of the ten groups of industries 
into which the industrial census is divided, the wood and paper group, which includes 
the manufacture of lumber, pulp and paper as well as the wood-and paper-using 
industries, was highest in number of establishments with 7,290, in capital invested 
w.th $1,158,651,534, in total number of employees with 158,005 and in salary and 
wage distribution with $17 9,244,698. 


In few industries did manufacture add in 1928 a higher percentage to the 
raw material used than in the wood-and paper-using industries; in the manufacture 
of pulp and paper this percentage is 163 and in the lumber industry, 73. By the 
manufacture of lumber into planing-mill products its value is increased by 75 p.c. 
For the wood and paper group as a whole the net value of production or the value 
added by manufacture in 1928 was $389, 386,952, or 133 p.c. of the value of raw 
materials used. In this respect also the wood and paper group of industries sur- 
passes all the other groups of manufactures. Further details are given in the 
Manufactures chapter on pp. 404 and 405 of the present volume. 
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The forests of Canada contribute an important part to her total export trade. 
During the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1929, exports of forest origin amounted to 
$288,680,531 and made up 21-2 p.c. of the total value of exports for the period, 
amounting to $1,363,709,672. Exports of forest origin were exceeded only by those 
of farm origin, which made up 54-8 p.c. of the total and were followed by products 
of mineral origin with 17-5 p.c. Forest products are also prominent among the 
individual items of exportation. Newsprint paper is second only to wheat on the list 
and sawn lumber and wood pulp come fourth and fifth. The gross contribution 
of the forest toward a favourable trade balance for Canada amounted to $225,876 ,290 
during the same period. 


Subsection 7.—Forest Depletion and Increment. 


Fire Losses.—No accurate summing up of forest fire losses in Canada’s forests 
has ever been made, but it has been estimated that 60 p.c. of the original forest has 
been burned, 13 p.c. has been cut for use and 27 p.c. remains. Though the loss of 
merchantable timber has been greatly reduced in recent years by forest protective 
services and the education of the public, it still constitutes a serious drain on our 
resources. At a low estimate fire destroys annually about 900 million cubic feet 
of merchantable timber ‘and the young growth on 1,300,000 acres. 


Since the historic Miramichi fire which burned along the valley of the Mira- 
michi river in New Brunswick in 1825 there have been a number of disastrous forest 
fires. About 1845 vast areas were burned over west of lake Superior. Some years 
later a very extensive fire burned along the Height of Land from lake Timiskaming 
to Michipicoten. In 1871 a fierce fire swept over more than 2,000 square miles of 
forest, from lake Nipissing westward along the north shore of Georgian bay. 
About the same time the greater part of the Saguenay and Lake St. John district, 
in Quebec, was swept by one of the most destructive fires on record. Two other 


fires in 1891 and 1896 devastated more than 2,000 square miles of country in the 


southern Algoma district. In Quebec, the country along the line of the Quebec 
and Lake St. John railway also suffered by a number of disastrous forest fires. 


During more recent times, a series of disastrous fires swept over northern 
Ontario. A number of isolated fires around the mining camp of Porcupine culmin- 
ated, on July 11, 1911, in a conflagration which resulted in the loss of 72 lives and 
property damage estimated at $3,000,000. In 1916, fires in the same general 


region were responsible for the deaths of at least 224 people. In 1922 a third fire 


destroyed the town of Haileybury and other centres. In 1908, a fire originating in 
the forest around Fernie, British Columbia, destroyed that city. Every year thou- 
sands of acres are devastated by fires of less individual importance, which in the 
aggregate are rapidly depleting our forest resources. 


Speaking generally, there are two annual periods in Canada when the forest 
fire hazard is highest—in the spring, after the disappearance of the snow, when 
the forest floor is dry and the green underbrush has not yet developed, and again 
in the fall when the green growth is dead and the ground is covered with dry leaves. 
Statistics collected by the different government administrations and the Quebec 


protective associations show that over 95 p.c. of the fires of known origin are due 
_to human carelessness and therefore preventable. Campers, settlers and railways 


are responsible for most of the fires whose origin is determined. Other causes, 
including lumbering operations, lightning and incendiarism, account for smaller 


_ proportions.., 
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Losses through Insects and Fungi.—From 1912 to 1923 the spruce bud- 
worm caused tremendous damage to the spruce and balsam fir forests in Eastern 
Canada. In Quebec, it was estimated that 100 million cords of pulpwood were 
destroyed by this insect, and in New Brunswick the loss was placed at 15 million 
cords. In this region the active stage of the infestation is now practically over, but 
the insect is now causing damage in northern Ontario and Cape Breton island. 
Other insects, though not as destructive as this one, entail a heavy drain on the 
forest. ‘The hemlock looper and a new species closely related to the spruce bud- 
worm are causing considerable damage in eastern coniferous forests. During the 
last two years, dusting by aeroplane has been developed on a practical basis by the 
Entomological Branch of the Department of Agriculture and promises to be effective 
in the control of defoliating insects. The loss caused by the various forms of rot 
and other fungous diseases is probably not less than that caused by insects under 
normal conditions. The butt rot is especially prevalent in balsam fir, and the value 
of the hardwoods is also greatly decreased by rot. 


Summary of Losses and Increment.—The annual consumption of standing 
timber for use amounts to about 2,880,000,000 cubic feet. At a very low estimate, 
fire destroys annually about 900,000,000 cubic feet of merchantable timber and 
the young growth of various ages on 1,300,000 acres. The destruction occasioned 
by insects, fungi and windfall is not known, but is estimated at 800,000,000 cubic 
feet per annum. It may be safely estimated that the forests of Canada are being 
depleted at the rate of upwards of 4,500,000,000 cubic feet per annum. With about 
665,800 square miles of timber in a erowing condition, an average annual increment 
of 10 to 11 cubic feet per acre would be quite possible under forest management and 
would cover this depletion, but in view of the destruction of young growth which 
occurs and the deterioration of the forests and the soil, caused by repeated fires, 
there is little hope that this increment is being produced at the present time through- 
out Canada, although particular areas are producing greatly in excess of this quan- 
tity. 


CHAPTER X.—THE FUR TRADE. 


Historical Sketch.—The place which the fur trade held during the French 
régime in Canada, when for a century and a half it was at once the mainspring of 
discovery and development and the curse of settled industry, is familiar history. 
Later, the Hudson’s Bay Company may be said with truth to have held the West 
until the Dominion had grown to absorb it, bequeathing to the civilization which 
came after, a native race accustomed to the white man and an example of organiza- 
tion and discipline that was of lasting value. The salient facts in the story are 
given in the following paragraphs. 


From the earliest times the Basque and Breton fishermen from the “banks” 
had traded for furs. As the French court demanded more and more furs, adven- 
turers came for the fur trade exclusively. Pont-Gravé and Chauvin built Tadous- 
sac in 1599 as a centre for this trade with the Indians of the Saguenay, and when 
trade routes were discovered farther inland, the founding of Quebec and Montreal 
followed. The French Govérnment from the first granted monopolies of the fur 
trade, always on the condition that the company should bring to Canada a stated 
number of settlers. But settlement and the fur trade could never go together— 
settlement, by driving fur-bearing animals farther afield, made trade increasingly 
expensive—and the great profits of the fur trade, together with its freedom and 
romance, took all the adventurous from the rational pursuits of settlers. Trade 
spread west and south by the river routes, convoys bringing the furs yearly to Mont- 
real and Quebec. The de Caen Company, in the seventeenth century, sent yearly 
to France from 15,000 to 20,000 pelts. ‘Beaver’? was made the Canadian currency. 

In the meantime, English navigators had been seeking a Northwest Passage 
to the Orient. By 1632 their efforts came to an end with little practical result. 
Hudson bay, however, had been accurately charted, so that when the first English 
fur-trading ships came some 380 years later, they sailed by charted routes to a safe 


harbour. The first expedition came at the instigation of Radisson and Groseil- 


= 


liers, two French coureurs des bois who had travelled in the rich fur country north 
of lake Superior. They had sought aid in France, but being repulsed turned to 
England. The charter of the “Adventurers of England trading into Hudson’s 
Bay” was obtained in 1670 by Prince Rupert, who became first governor of the 
company (whence the name Rupert’s Land). During the struggle with the French, 
beginning about 1685, no dividends were paid, but with the English victory the com- 
pany resumed payments. Forts were built on Hudson bay and James bay at the 
mouths of rivers; the company, as monopolist, waited for the furs to be brought to 
its posts. 


With the Seven Years’ War, the fur trade from the south passed out of the 
hands of the French, and until 1771 the English were busy re-discovering the old 
French routes to the West. A period of open competition followed. The dis- 
coverer of a new fur district was soon followed by competitors who undersold him 
and were undersold by him until some or all were ruined and left for new fields. 
The Northwest Company, founded in 1783-4, was a result of such competition. 
No capital was deposited, but each party supplied a proportion of the articles 
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needed for trade. The Northwest Company pursued a vigorous policy, founding 
posts to control all the best fur districts. ‘The Hudson’s Bay Company felt the 
keenness of the competition, and was forced to abandon its ancient policy of waiting 
for furs to be brought to the bay. By 1816, the rivals had absorbed or ruined eleven 
other partnerships, and were themselves on the verge of ruin. Finally, in 1821, 
the two were joined under the name of the older company. The Northwest Com- 
pany brought with it the control of the Pacific and Arctic watersheds, to be added 
to the lands draining into Hudson bay, and over the whole region the Hudson’s 
Bay Company secured legal recognition of its monopoly of the fur trade. There 
followed 40 years of great prosperity. The company’s rights of exclusive trading 
in Indian territory expired in 1859, and ten years later it surrendered its other 
privileges. In return, Canada granted £300,000 to the company, as well as lands 
about its trading posts, and one-twentieth of the land in the fertile belt between 
the North Saskatchewan river and the United States boundary. The Hudson’s Bay 
Company thereupon became a trading company, with no extraordinary privileges. 


The Modern Industry.—Great changes have come over the trade in recent 
years. The railway has revolutionized conditions wherever its influence reaches. 
Steamboats now ply upon the larger lakes and rivers. Rising values have led to 
new processes of treatment and to the utilization of products once rejected. Com- 
petition has been encouraged, and new territory is eagerly sought as in the days 
prior to 1821. The modern competition, though it ranges throughout Canada, has 
centred at Edmonton, on the edge of the great preserve. Winnipeg is now the 
chief collecting and distributing point of the Hudson’s Bay Company, though 
Moose Factory is visited once a year, as formerly, by a vessel from London. Mont- 
real collects the furs of the Ottawa valley and the Quebec hinterland, and receives 
the bulk of the supplies. 

During the Great War, the important market changed from London to the 
United States. Of the $5,100,000 worth of undressed furs exported to England 
and the United States in 1914, England received $3,000,000; in 1919, out of 
$13,300,000 worth, only $3,700,000 went to England. Figures of exports in recent 
fiscal years will be found in Table 12 of the chapter on External Trade. 

At the close of the war, Montreal took a position as an international fur market, 
holding the first Canadian fur auction sales in 1920, when 949,565 pelts, valued at 
$5,057,114, were disposed of. At the auction salés held in Montreal in 1928 there 
were 1,859,123 pelts sold for $8,833,318. Sales are also held at Winnipeg and 
Edmonton. A growing industry is that of the dressing and dyeing of furs. In 1927 
the number of fur skins treated in Canadian plants was 6,844,309, compared with 
5,444,739 in 1926. The plants in operation numbered 11 in 1927, 11 in 1926 and 10 
in 1925. . 

Improved methods of capture, together with the advance of lumbering, mining 
and agricultural settlement, have driven fur-bearing animals farther ahd farther 
afield. Close seasons have been declared for Russian sable, Bolivian chinchilla and 
Canadian beaver, but even this has been insufficient, as is shown by the continued 
decrease of the numbers of the animals. The fur trade has taken other methods to 
supply the demand by re-naming common and despised furs and by encouraging 
the use of the furs of domestic animals. About 40 years ago, Persian lamb, astrachan 
and broadtail, the product of the Karakul sheep, came into general use. Several 
Karakul sheep farms are now established in Canada. Of fur-bearing wild animals 
the fox has proved the best suited for domestication. The successful breeding of the 
fox on fur farms came in the period of rising prices after 1890, with the introduction 
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of woven wire fencing. Other animals have been domesticated, though less success- 
fully than the fox—raccoon, mink, marten, skunk, muskrat and beaver. For a 
review of the fur farming industry of Canada, see pp. 226 to 229 of this volume. 


Conservation.—The conservation of the wild life of Canada has been made 
a special object of Government policy through the organization, in 1916, of the 
Advisory Board on Wild Life Protection, to co-ordinate the efforts of various Depart- 
ments and Branches of the Dominion Government in matters relating to the con- 
servation of the wild life resources of Canada. The Northwest Game Act and 
the Migratory Birds Convention Act are the most important subjects to which the 
attention of the Board is specially directed and upon which it makes recommenda- 
tions. In addition, the Board investigates and studies all problems relating to the 
protection and better utilization of all fur-bearing animals, “big game’? mammals 
and to bird life, whether game birds, insectivorous birds or others. The Board serves 
entirely without remuneration and in the 13 years of its existence has incurred no 
expenditure. 


-In all provinces and territories of the Dominion, regulations governing the 
taking of fur-bearing animals are in force, and most kinds are protected during 
certain seasons of the year. In cases where special protection is necessary to avoid 
extermination of the species, the killing of the animals is prohibited for a period of 
years. Licences are required for trapping and trading, and direct revenue is derived 
by the provinces and territories from raw furs. 


Fur Trade Statistics.—Statistics of the number and value of raw furs and 
skins taken were collected at the decennial censuses of 1881 and subsequently till 
1911, the figures showing a value of $987,555 taken in 1880, $768,983 in 1890, 
$899,645 in 1900 and $1,927,550 in 1910. In 1920 the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
commenced the annual collection of returns from fur traders, and the figures of 
’ pelts taken and their value are given for the nine available years in Table 1. The 
high value shown in 1920 is due to the inflated prices of that time. 


Details by provinces of the number of pelts taken in the two latest years are 
given in Table 2, and details by kinds in Table 3. In the latter it will be noted that 
foxes, taken together, are the leaders, followed by muskrats and beavers. Minks 
and martens each contributed in the year ended June 30, 1928, over $1,000,000 to 
the fur production of Canada. The decline in the number of pelts in the latest year 
was due to a drop of over 1,000,000 in the number of rabbitskins; on account of 
the small value of these skins, the total revenue from the industry was not seriously 
affected. 


1.—Summary of the Numbers and Values of Pelts purchased by Traders from 
Trappers and Fur Farmers, years ended June 30, 1920-1928. 


Years ended June 30. Pelts. Value 
of pelts. 
No. $ 
aN eee. NT Ea 8 Oe He rahe ace POE crainle Chahiels: Sersis haze cic. cle dae ee EG -ele. ove. vlesbs 3,600, 004 21,387,605 
BE chtaitk-c wiaohae oie Soke = be PPR RTL icfelalsia eletotara eo astra sae ee a Mak ces cas eeletes apts 2,936, 407 10, 151,594 
EL 78 ie em ies ER a AS eT ae aR SRP PENS OCT eae FA® SPR API SP 4,366, 790 17, 438, 867 
(LS retin fads vel alates ES oe eek Bea pe gO Aaa Me a Pe Le ea 4,963,996 | 16,761,567 
ee eA ens Pah re ere 6 eS cn, Pe nee, 1a nh eats ate as aatincald Blereles Sele ind Salanerecolower® & 4,207,593 15, 643,817 
M025 «2 ..'s RaW rea rata ratioretavicra ces tones ov arvetal or Sua sic Rare Tos'whehaia The T RIS SIA ING 0 0:9) eh aia gia oTehs,  leyh see 3,820,326 15,441,564 
9 psa i MAES SA Mean ERE US OUP SREe 0 eee Se ne ae Se ge SR se ee 3, 686, 148 15,072,244 
IRR Pe yc Or tere Iah hs oh ig 5 mic Svenepeiaicnd aiats. ois, wishes Mickel s wib.0.8 mime isle eles 4,289, 233 18,864, 126 


Es einer hd 9 cake ENA LT ily oem 3'601,153 | 18,758,177 
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2.—Numbers and Values of Pelts purchased by Traders from Trappers and Fur 
Farmers, years ended June 30, 1927 and 1928. 


ee ——— EE 


Number of Pelts. Value of Pelts. 
Provinces. 
1926-27. 1927-28. 1926-27. 1927-28. 

$ $ 
Princellc ward usando seitacms crteitcine teeta) ocaiala 7,449 11, 646 480,342 838, 525 
NOVA EGG TM, eter are eas Che een Bene ak 45,354 36, 278 312,030 398,305 
INeur Brunswielcae oe ctseiticte 2 te setn secieia = © oreeis rortcns 65,561 57,546 428, 667 435, 027 
QUC DOCH serincierteis sleet ren ee Nteketeye okey oie Mi eeenens ovale ters 297,123 216, 623 3,065,323 3,500, 194 
ONTATION Ne es cate Late Tecate « aa btacen ort cial auatstaetersccte tote otekevs 731, 868 800, 747 3,919,491 - 4,401, 889 
aN IE Na bh Ge) Of2 BRE reed oe Mirra Bet Ol oiaacsg Fld DIGI DIOLS, IC ra. 364,713 345, 634 1,618,368 1,461,116 
SICA TCI VT ATI tele era ste ere arate ol eter eseseictar sueealle erererencteaets 559,988 686, 957 1, 621, 436 1,869,551 
PNUD Ort aioe ey ee ee RARE TORTOISE oe sis cooneyet tala at shore oven Ke 110,020 933, 150 2,256,353 1, 661, 692 
British Oolum Did cette week chee aie eke etc enate eters miler oe 212,096 221,061 1, 798, 026 1,580, 562 
VATICGTIE ETRE ea es Peo athe se cs ceaenieye eit ces eke ster  Yoacnotets eta 25,991 64,375 382,261 610,348 
Worth west, LeERicOniegnesoccaiee ce ste tlstetersiat esnel ore eeze: 203, 765 927,136 | 2,981,829 2,600, 968 
TNotalifor Canadare pc. oe elec 4,289,233 | 3,601,153 | 18,864,126 | 18,758,177 
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3.—Kind, Number, Total Value and Average Value of Pelts of Fur-bearing Animals 
Wed ite by Traders from Trappers and Fur Farmers, years ended June 30, 
1927 and 1928. 
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oe Number of Pelts. Total Value of Pelts. | Average Value per Pelt. 
<inds. $$. | 
1926-27. 1927-28. 1926-27. 1927-28. 1926-27. 1927-28. 
$ > $ $ 

Badwet isk teers eee 22,089 33, 516 156,441 620, 676 7-08 18-52 
Bear, black and brown...... 6, 150 6, 679 39, 804 53, 133 6-47 7-96 
1B Yishyy CARV/ANihaee oo oo mIOACOdn ac 44 26 786 578 17-86 22-23 
Bearkwititesna.saceeseesce os 203 388 ase ail 7,925 18-28 20-43 
Bear, unspecified............ 224 178 2,706 1,533 12-08 8-61 
Beaversvei. das scree 100, 364 74,338 | 2,292,871 | 1,990,709 22-85 26-78 
Coyote or prairie wolf....... 93 , 627 53,027 | 1,118,453 839, 022 11-89 15-7 

Ermine (weasel)............ 493, 146 498,118 727, 698 773, 786 1-48 1°55 
Fisher or pekan.........- 1+: 7,893 8,641 405, 045 495,548 51-32 57-35 
HOXUCTOSSneee ne te eee 17, 468 13,349 793,470 935, 263 45-58 70-06 
IO AOC Heese tices etneieier 74,391 53,671 | 1,511,891 | 1,443,875 20-32 26-90 
MOSS SIIV.CD nec baie tare tectater 18,398 24,833 | 1,674,342 | 2,514,554 91-01 101-26 
Poxtbluctiaaer eects c ae 291 452 18,777 29, 033 64-53 64-23 
HOxE WEGC); occ. Oiccc sine foo eeoce 51, 262 33,822 | 2,237,076 | 1,527,352 43-64 45-16 
Fox, unspecified? 2.......5 0% 949 506 16, 947 11,592 17-86 22-91 
LOR Ateer eed Tes ae oben on Or 28, 706 21,369 906,477 865, 909 31-58 40-52 
Marten or sable............. 42,048 38,058 | 1,046,819 | 1,133,678 24-90 29-79 
IMinkeSt See a eitiaee Ser aiee 93, 056 77,872 | 1,426,817 | 1,274,965 15-33 16-37 
Mis ktait ses.serre sisi ickccsrsrexoes ess 1,774,954 | 1,963,118 | 38,341,446 | 2,981,366 1-88 1-52 
Otter ere eae eae 9,38 10,453 252, 756 318,037 26-93 30-43 
Ria bbitdeavsn oni sees eters 1,234, 850 226, 501 123, 753 25,129 0-10 0-11 
RACCOON js nser see eae se 7,677 25,781 210, 810 187, 768 7°62 7:28 
SicinlRy eee eien ctohes atom etetoete 94,521 112,417 154, 720 209,075 1-64 1-86 
Sauirrelnge-k sosserie sees 63, 294 268,449 6,586 52, 680 0-10 0-20 
Will cleearte ve gem ie utente sara etevere 3,403 1,493 27,213 12,014 8-00 8-05 
Wola Aen. beeen ee 18,539 2173738 328, 836 397,006 17-74 18-58 
Wolverine or carcajou....... 1,595 1,399 29, 994 24,111 18-80 17-23 
Caribouitencac ciate 170 537 682 2,167 4-01 4-04 
1 DY See Ae eee ce 7,309 10, 826 5,616 21,810 0-76 2-01 
MGOSOM: ans ioe. ae eee 1,309 1,138 3,657 3, 607 2-79 3-17 
Mountain 20ateeecea.<.cen 2 - 4 - 2-00 - 

Mountain sheep............. 3 55 5 83 1-67 1-51 
Panther or cougar.......-.-. 372 444 2,202 2,220 6-00 5-00 
@iveticaty wanmas ees: 275 221 184 170 0-67 0-77 
Domesticicat hase eee os 1,280 180 501 45 0-39 0-25 
Gophert-4..5 scstiicneeises or - 17,625 - 1,763 - 0.10 
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Total for Canada.......| 4,289,233 | 3,601,153 | 18,864,126 | 18,758,177 - = 


CHAPTER XI.—THE FISHERIES. 
Section 1.—The Early Fisheries. 


Fishing is one of the earliest and most historic industries of Canada. From 
a date which precedes authentic record, the N ormans, the Bretons and the Basques 
were on the codbanks of Newfoundland. Cabot, in 1498, when he first sighted the 
mainland of North America, gave it the name of “Bacalaos’”’, the Basque word 
for codfish, which he found already in use among those hardy seamen. Cape 
Breton, one of the oldest place-names in America, is another memorial of the early 
French fishermen—and the Spaniards and the Portuguese were but little behind. 
Fernandez de Navarette mentions all three as frequenters of the Grand Bank before 
1502. The fishing was by hand lines over barrels made fast to the bulwarks to 
prevent fouling, the vessels remaining during fine weather, then returning to France 
with from 30,000 to 50,000 cod. Voyages along the coast soon showed the cod as 
plentiful inshore as on the outer banks, and it became common for a crew to anchor 
in a bay, erect a hut on shore, and make daily excursions to the fishing grounds— 
the product being salted and dried on land and at the end of the season shipped to 
France. Jacques Cartier, in the gulf of St. Lawrence in 1534, found traces 
everywhere of these early “Captains Courageous” and their rivalries in arms, as 
well as in the capture of the teeming product which had tempted them so far from 
home. An establishment of the kind just mentioned was founded at Tadoussac 
by Chauvin in 1599. Soon the fishermen began to stay all winter and thus to erect 
permanent fishing settlements. Fishing, therefore, may well be regarded as the 
first industry to be systematically prosecuted by Europeans in what is to-day the 
Canadian domain. It has never since ceased to yield a perennial harvest to both 
Europe and America. | 

By the Treaty of Utrecht in 1713, Britain became the owner of Newfoundland 
and excluded France from fishing and drying fish on certain sections of the coast, 
but France retained the fisheries of Cape Breton and the gulf. The Seven Years’ 
War (1756-1763) put a stop to continuous fishing. At its close, the Robin family 
of Jersey came to Canada, and gradually acquired the former French fishing stations. 
Until the arrival of the Loyalists, all other fishing but cod was neglected. Inshore 
fisheries alone (including those of the Labrador coast) were developed during this 
phase; no deep-sea fishing vessel put out from Lunenburg, now the chief centre of 
the deep-sea fishery, until 1873. 


Section 2.—The Canadian Fishing Grounds. 


The fishing grounds of the Dominion of Canada are perhaps the most extensive 
in the world. On the Atlantic, from Grand Manan to Labrador, the coast line, 
not including the lesser bays and indentations, measures over 5,000 miles. The 
bay of Fundy, 8,000 square miles in extent, the gulf of St. Lawrence, fully ten times 
that size, and other ocean waters, comprise not less than 200,000 square miles, 
or over four-fifths of the area of the fishing grounds of the North Atlantic. In 
addition there are on the Atlantic seaboard 15,000 square miles of inshore waters 
controlled entirely by the Dominion. Large as are these areas, they represent only 
a part of the fishing grounds of Canada. Hudson bay, with a shore 6,000 miles in 
length, is greater in area than the Mediterranean sea; the Pacific coast of the 
Dominion measures 7,180 miles in length and is exceptionally well sheltered; whilst 
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throughout the interior is a series of lakes which together contain more than half 
of the fresh water on the globe, Canada’s share of the Great Lakes alone amounting 
to over 34,000 square miles, a total which of course does not include lake Winnipeg 
(9,457 square miles), lake Manitoba and others of even greater area. 

Still more important than the extent of the Canadian fishing grounds is the 

quality of their product. It is an axiom among authorities that food fishes improve 
in proportion to the purity and coldness of the waters from which they are taken. 
Judged by this standard, the Canadian cod, halibut, herring, mackerel, whitefish 
and salmon are the peers of any in the world. It is possible, therefore, to state 
that by far the most valuable fisheries of the western hemisphere, if not of the globe, 
belong to Canada. : 
It will be seen from the above that it is impossible to deal with the Canadian 
fisheries in the aggregate; they are those of a continent rather than of a country, 
and are of corresponding diversity. Omitting the tremendous Hudson Bay and 
peri-Arctic region, which extends from Ungava to Alaska and is known to contain 
a number of valuable food fisheries in addition to its whaling grounds, the Canadian 
fisheries may be divided into Atlantic, inland and Pacific fisheries. 


The Fishing Grounds of Canada. 
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Atlantic Fishing Grounds...........ececeeeecsre eres ereeeeeceeseneneees 200,000 square miles. 
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Estuarian Fisheries of British Columbia and Pacific Ocean Fisheries— 


Atlantic Fisheries.—These were the first Canadian fisheries in point of time, 
and until 1918 they remained the most important in aggregate value of product. 
Cod, halibut, haddock, hake, herring, mackerel, lobster, oyster, hair seal and white 
whale fisheries are included. The estuarian and inland waters of the Maritime 
Provinces and of Quebec are sometimes considered as distinct; if they are added 
the list of products would embrace the salmon, the shad, the gaspereau (alewife), 
the smelt, the striped bass, the tom cod, the trout and the maskinonge. Conditions 
are fairly uniform throughout these fisheries, which are commonly divided into the 
inshore and deep-sea fisheries. The inshore or coastal fishery is carried on in small 
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boats, usually motor-driven, with crews of two or three men, and in small vessels 
with crews of from four to seven men. The means of capture employed by boat 
fishermen are gill nets and hooks and lines, both hand lines and trawls; trap nets, 
haul seines and weirs are operated from the shore. Haddock as well as cod is a 
staple product; during the spring and summer it is split and salted, but the important 
season is the autumn, when the fish are shipped fresh or else smoked and sold as 
finnan haddie. The deep-sea fisheries are worked by vessels of from 40 to 100 
tons, carrying from 12 to 20 men, operating with trawl lines from dories. The 
fleets operate on the various banks, such as Grand Bank, Middle Ground and 
Banquereau. The vessels, built by native hands, remain at sea sometimes for 
months at a time, and in the hands of sailors who have no superior seldom come to 
grief. When they return, the fish, which have been split and salted on board, are 
taken ashore, washed and dried. The West Indies are the chief market for this 
- product. No cod fish in the world stands.the tropical climate like that cured by 
Nova Scotian fishermen. Steam trawling, as it is carried on in the North Sea, was 
introduced on the Atlantic coast of Canada several years ago. There are now 
several steam trawlers operating from Nova Scotian ports. ‘They operate practically 
the whole year and their catches are utilized entirely for the fresh fish trade. 

Lobstering is another distinctive industry. In 1870, there were three lobster 
canneries on the Atlantic coast of Canada; to-day the canneries number almost 400 
and give work to nearly 6,000 people; 30,000,000 lobsters is a normal catch. The 
difficulty of enforcing regulations as to the capture of undersized and spawning 
lobsters offers a constant problem in connection with the output, but the decline is 
- now thought to have been arrested. Oysters, once plentiful everywhere, are now 
- found insomewhat diminished quantities. In New Brunswick the canning of sardines, 
locally young herrings and not a distinct type of fish, is second only to lobstering. 

The fishing population of the Maritime Provinces is a specialized and stable 
industrial class. The coast fisheries are operated from April to November, or to 
January in sheltered districts, and though the larger vessels work all winter, several 
thousand men are available for a time each year for other employment. This 
they find about the small plots of land which most of them own or occupy, in the 
lumber camps of New Brunswick or about the collieries of Nova Scotia. A few from 
Lunenburg and other centres engage in the West Indian trade. Apart from restric- 
tions of weather and close seasons, the prevailing method of paying the men on 
shares has a further tendency in years of low catches or prices to drive them into 
subsidiary occupations. 


Inland Fisheries.—The Great Lakes and tributary waters of the St. Law- 
rence form a second great division of the Canadian fisheries. Whitefish, trout, 
pickerel and lake herring are the most important commercial fishes of Ontario, 
though pike, sturgeon and coarse fish yield a fair return. The value of the inland 
fisheries of Quebec lies chiefly in the output of the eel and pickerel fisheries. The 
story of the Great Lakes fisheries is one of reckless early depletion and subsequent 
slow recovery through re-stocking. Single hauls of 90,000 whitefish were once 
common; in the Detroit river the fish used to be driven into pens where they were 
captured or dried by the hundreds of thousands, to be used later as fertilizer. All 
this reaped its due reward in barren waters and a demoralized market. The season 
on the Great Lakes lasts from six to eight months, and though fishing through the 
ice is followed by many, a large number depend on miscellaneous employment 
between the seasons. Moving westward, lake Winnipeg, lake Winnipegosis, lake 
Manitoba and the smaller lakes to the north and west furnish most of the fish 
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products of Manitoba. Whitefish and pickerel are the chief products, but pike, 
tullibee, goldeye and many other varieties abound. In Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
commercial fishing is confined to the regions north of the Saskatchewan river, 
where whitefish in large quantities are taken. The problem of transportation is 


keenly felt; some of the greatest lakes of the continent—Reindeer, Athabaska, . 


Great Slave, Great Bear—and hundreds of smaller bodies of water are still beyond 
reach from a marketing point of view. The lakes of the West, however, repeating 
the part which the St. Lawrence played in the days of the French régime and the 
cod banks in the history of New England, have assisted greatly in the settlement of 
the country by providing a much needed food supply for the pioneers. 


Pacific Fisheries.—In British Columbia there is an interior fishing region 
which corresponds in the main to the prairie section; in the early history of the 
province it is doubtful if the fur trade (which opened the door by way of the Rocky 
mountains to later enterprise) could have established its footing but for these 
fisheries. The great piscatorial wealth of British Columbia, however—the source 
from which she produces approximately two-fifths of the fish products of Canada, 
and has built up a trade which reaches to the ends of the earth—is the estuarian 
salmon fisheries of the Fraser, the Skeena, the Nass and other rivers of the Pacific 
slope. Every species of this king of food fishes (which, however, is not the true 
salmon) known to the waters of the Pacific is to be found in the British Columbia 
coast waters—the sockeye, the spring, the cohoe, the pink and the chum salmon. 
Of these the sockeye is by far the most important, owing to its abundance and 
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its prevailing deep red colour and excellent texture, which have created so keen — 


a demand for it in the British market. On the Fraser river, which used to be the 
chief source of supply, but has now yielded place to the Skeena and other northern 
waters, the yield varies to a considerable extent from year to year. The run begins 
late in July and is at its height in the opening weeks of August, though the northern 
rivers have a somewhat earlier season. The spring or quinnat salmon is a much 
larger fish; it was the species first used in the United States for canning. The run 
begins early in the spring and continues until July. The cohoes are smaller, running 
like the sockeye in compact schools during September and October on the Fraser 
and earlier on the northern streams. The chum salmon is salted and canned for 
export to the Orient. The pink salmon, again, follows the sockeye. Many of the 
employees in this fishery are Chinese, Japanese and Indians, the Chinese prepondera- 
ting in the canneries and the Indians and Japanese in fishing operations. 


Until recent years the other coastal fisheries of British Columbia were only 
slightly developed. Halibut abounds off Vancouver island and between the Queen 
Charlotte islands and the mainland, and though the first endeavour to establish an 
industry was unsuccessful, by 1903 British Columbia supplied 10,000,000 pounds 
of the 25,000,000 taken on the whole Pacific coast north of California. The former 
figure has since trebled. Similarly, the herring industry remained undeveloped 
until recently. There is also the whale fishery, which has been organized in recent 
years with three stations, one on Vancouver island and two on the Queen Charlotte 
islands. ‘The yearly catch includes whales of many kinds—sulphur bottom, finback 
and humpback, with an occasional sperm whale. Whale hunting is carried on in 
fast boats with Svend Foyn harpoon guns—a method which was introduced from 
Norway. Every scrap of the whale is used—oil, whalebone and guano are its most 
important products. Black cod, oulachon, smelts, pilchards, sturgeon, shad and 
bass are also abundant in British Columbian waters. 
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A word might be added with regard to the fur-seal fisheries of the Pacific, whose 
historic headquarters was the city of Victoria. The industry has disappeared, 
in part through the scarcity of the animals and in part through the workings of 
the Pelagic Sealing Treaty of 19111. The hair-seal fleets of the North Atlantic make 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, their headquarters. 


Game Fish.—The above is a purely industrial and commercial survey. Fishing 
for sport, however, has its economic side in a country of such famous game fish 
as the salmon of the Restigouche, the black bass of the Quebec and Ontario high- 
lands and the trout of the Nipigon. A considerable public revenue is derived from 
the leasing of waters in sparsely settled districts to clubs and individuals for sporting 
purposes. Several hundred guides find employment here during the summer months. 


Section 3.—The Government and the Fisheries. 


Upon the organization of the Government at Confederation, the administra- 
tion of the Canadian fisheries and marine was placed in the charge of a Department 
of the Dominion Government, which then exercised complete jurisdiction over the 
fisheries under the supervision of a Cabinet Minister, with a large staff of inspectors, 
overseers and guardians to enforce the fishery laws. In 1882, 1898, 1913 and 
1920, decisions in the courts considerably altered the status of jurisdiction as 
between the Dominion and the provinces. To-day the Dominion controls the 
tidal fisheries of the Maritime Provinces and British Columbia and the fisheries 
of the three Prairie Provinces. The non-tidal fisheries of the Maritime Provinces 
and Ontario and both the tidal and non-tidal fisheries of Quebec are controlled 
by the respective provinces, but the right of fisheries legislation for all provinces 
rests with the Dominion Government. See the Fisheries Act (R.S.C. 1927, ¢. 73). 
The expenditure of the Dominion on the fisheries in the fiscal year 1928-29, 
including Civil Government salaries, contingencies, etc., was $2,100,221, and the 

revenue $206,154. 


Conservation.—River and lake fisheries certainly, and sea fisheries probably, 
if left to themselves, conform to the economic law of diminishing returns. The 
Canadian Government, accordingly, has had for a main object the prevention of 
depletion, the enforcement of close seasons, the forbidding of obstructions and 
pollutions and the regulation of nets, gear and fishing operations generally. In 
addition, an extensive system of fish culture has been organized; the Dominion 
in 1928 operated 30 main hatcheries, 10 subsidiary hatcheries and 4 salmon-retain- 
ing ponds at a cost of $434,472, and distributed 440,302,380 eggs, fry or older fish, 
mostly B.C. salmon, Atlantic salmon, pickerel and whitefish. The young fish 
are distributed gratis if the waters in which they are to-be placed are suitable and 
are open to public fishing. 


Direct Assistance.—Since 1927 fish collection services have been operated on 
several stretches of the Atlantic coast by the Fisheries Branch of the Department 
of Marine and Fisheries. Fishermen in the territories covered by the fish collection 
boats are thus enabled to sell their catches promptly and have them delivered to 
purchasers at central points at small cost, and are also able to spend their time in 
catching fish instead of in preparing their catches for the dry and cured fish markets. 
Further, a system has been established of broadcasting radio reports as to weather 
probabilities, bait and ice supplies, ice conditions along the coast and prevailing 


1 For the text of this treaty, see pp. Ixxxvii-xciii of the Statutes of Canada, 1912. 
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prices. Further, under authority of the Fish Inspection Act (R.S.C. 1927, c. 72), 
systems of instruction in improved methods of fish curing and barrel making have 
been in operation for several years. 


Scientific Research.—Stations under the direction of the Biological Board 
of Canada for the conduct of biological research into the numerous complex problems 
furnished by the fisheries are established at St. Andrews, N.B., and Nanaimo and 
Prince Rupert, B.C.; Toronto, McGill, Queen s, Manitoba, British Columbia and 
the chief Maritime Province universities send workers to both stations, chiefly 
professors and trained specialists. The life-histories of edible fishes, the bacteriology 
of fresh and cured fish, improved methods of handling and preparing fish and numer- 
ous other practical problems have been taken up and scientific memoirs and reports 
issued. 


International Problems.—The chief international fisheries problem is the 
question of the rights of the United States, whose fishermen were granted, by the 
Treaty of Versailles, certain privileges in the Canadian inshore fisheries. Losing 
these by the war of 1812, the United States, after 1818, surrendered all but their 
liberty to call at Canadian ports for shelter, wood, water, or to make repairs, and 
to fish around the Magdalen islands and on the north shore of the gulf of St. Law- 
rence from Mont Joli eastward, and to dry and cure their fish in any of the unsettled 
bays on this portion of the North Shore. 

Questions of interpretations to be placed on certain parts of the Treaty of 
1818 were set at rest for the years 1854-1866, by the Reciprocity Treaty. This 
treaty provided for the free admission into either country of the fish products of 
the other, and the fishermen of each country were allowed to fish in Atlantic terri- 
torial waters of the other, with the exception of specified rivers and other grounds. 

In 1871, the Treaty of Washington revived the fishery provisions of the Reci- 
procity Treaty of 1854, and provided for a commission to determine the compensa- 
tion to be paid by the United States to Great Britain as the difference in the value 
of the concessions mutually granted. This commission sat at Halifax in 1877, 
handing down the ‘Halifax Award’, the amount of which was $5,500,000. In 
1885, however, the United States terminated the fisheries articles of this treaty, 
and a period of disagreement followed. A settlement was negotiated in 1888, when 
the plenipotentiaries of the two nations agreed to the “Unratified Treaty of 1888”’, 
under which United States fishing vessels were granted, without fee, annual licences 
authorizing them to purchase provisions and outfits in Canadian ports, to tranship 
catches and to ship crews. Out of this treaty grew the so-called modus vivendi 
licences. Since it was recognized that the treaty could not receive official sanction 
before the commencement of the fishing season, it was agreed that the United States 
fishing vessels, on paying $1.50 per registered ton, should receive annual licences 
conveying the above privileges. The treaty was rejected by the United States 
Senate, but Canada continued to issue modus vivendt licences up to 1918, when 
arrangements were made for reciprocal privileges in the ports of either country. 
The arrangement was discontinued in the United States on July 1, 1921. In the 
following year the modus vivendi licences were revived in Canada, but the system 
was terminated on Dec. 31, 1923, and the United States fishing vessels are now ~ 
limited to the provisions of the Treaty of 1818. 

On the Great Lakes also, the more important fishery problems, such as re-stock- 
ing and marketing, are necessarily international in character, and are complicated 
by the number of State Governments interested. Much the same situation has 
developed in British Columbia, where the sockeye of the Fraser are taken by the 
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canners of Puget sound in quantities that largely exceed the catch of the Canadian 
canners, and by trap nets and other methods forbidden in Canadian waters. In 
1906 an International Commission first discussed the question, while in 1922 the 
prohibition of sockeye fishing in the Fraser for five years, with a view to conservation, 
was recommended by a Parliamentary Commission. A treaty looking to the preser- 
vation of the sockeye salmon industry may be considered by the Dominion Parliament 
at its 1930 session. 


The Halibut Fishery—The halibut fishery on this side of the Pacific is engaged 
in only from Canadian and United States ports, but owing to the fact that it is 
largely carried on beyond territorial waters, neither country alone can control it. 
At the same time it is in the interests of both countries that the fishery should be 
permanently maitained in a flourishing condition. The question of finding an 
adequate method of dealing with the matter was therefore one of those referred 
to the Canadian-American Fisheries Conference that was appointed in 1918 by the 
Governments of the two countries to consider a settlement of outstanding fishery 
questions between Canada and the United States. In 1922 Canada proposed 


‘that the halibut question should be considered by itself. This was agreed to, and 


resulted in the treaty signed Mar. 2, 1923, “For the Protection of the Pacific Halibut’. 
Under this treaty a close season is provided for halibut fishing from Nov. 16 in each 
year to Feb. 15 following, both dates inclusive. This treaty was ratified on Oct. 21, 
1924, and became effective Nov. 1, 1924 (see c. 75 of the Revised Statutes of Canada, 
1927). 


Fishing Bounties.—An important though indirect aftermath of the Washing- 
ton Treaty remains. By an Act of 1882 (45 Vict., c. 18), for the development of 
the sea fisheries and the encouragement of boat-building, provision was made for 
the distribution annually among fishermen and the owners of fishing boats of $150,000 
in bounties, representing the interest on the amount of the Halifax award. An Act 
of 1891 (54-55 Vict., c. 42), increased the amount to $160,000, the details of the 
expenditure to be settled each year by Order in Council. For the year 1928, pay- 
ment was made under authority of the Deep Sea Fisheries Act (R.S.C. 1927, c. 
74), on the following basis:—to owners of vessels entitled to receive bounty, $1 
per registered ton, payment to the owner of any one vessel not to exceed $80; to 
vessel fishermen entitled to receive bounty, $7.50 each; to owners of boats 
measuring not less than 12 feet keel, $1 per boat; to boat fishermen entitled to 
receive bounty, $6.50 each. The claims paid numbered 9,390, compared with 9,609 
paid in the previous year. The total amount paid in 1928 was $151,411. Details 
of the distribution of bounties for the years 1925 to 1928 are as follows:— 


1.—Government Bounties paid to Fishermen for the calendar years 1925-1928. 


pee Lak Number = peer received Amount of bounties paid. 
1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 
No. | No. | No. | No. | $ es a ae 
Prince Edward Island............. 1,546 | 2,066 | 1,713 1,309 || 10,671 | 18,221 | 12,095 9,334 
DERM ss ne se av Ssae vanes s « 10,060 | 10,623 | 9,564 | 9,470 || 82,550 | 83,007 | 82,107 | 79,078 
BOW DUNS WICK. auscs stig s ese ceeds 2,163 | 2,079 | 2,223 | 2,240 |} 18,823 | 16,721 | 19,907 | 19,388 
TE a ee ee eee 7,023 | 7,554 | 6,222 | 6,214 || 47,948 | 46,819 | 44,267 | 43,611 
OU isan serie sake 20,792 | 22,322 | 19,722 | 19,233 ||159,992 |159, 768 |158,376 151,411 
94562—20 
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Fisheries Statistics.—The fisheries statistics of Canada are issued under 
an arrangement for statistical co-operation between the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics and the Branches of the Dominion and provincial Governments, having jurisdic- 
tion with regard to fisheries, throughout Canada. These Branches comprise the 
Fisheries Branch of the Dominion Department of Marine and Fisheries, exercising 
jurisdiction over the fisheries of the Maritime Provinces, the Prairie Provinces 
and British Columbia, and the Fisheries Branches of Ontario and Quebec, which have 
jurisdiction over the fisheries of their respective provinces, excepting that in the 
case of Quebec the fisheries of the Magdalen islands are under the jurisdiction of the 
Dominion authorities. The province of British Columbia has a Fisheries Branch, 
but it does not engage in independent statistical work. Under the arrangement 
above referred to, the statistics of the catch and of the products marketed in the 
fresh state or domestically prepared are collected by the local officers of the Fisheries 
Branches, checked in the Department of Marine and Fisheries and compiled in the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. In the case of manufactured fish products, schedules 
similar to those of other sections of the Census of Industry are sent by the Bureau 
to the operators of canneries, fish-curing establishments, etc., the fisheries officers . 
assisting in securing expeditious and correct reports. 


Section 4.—The Modern Fishing Industry. 


The existing fishing industry of Canada is in the main the growth of the past 
half century. No comparable figures of production are available prior to the 
Confederation of the provinces, but about 1836 the production of fish in what are 
now the three Maritime Provinces had an estimated value of something like 
$1,500,000, while the production of Lower Canada was probably worth $1,000,000. 
In 1870 the total was $6,500,000 and this was again more than doubled by 1878. 
In the 90’s it passed $20,000,000, and in 1912, $34,000,000. The highest figure 
was reached in 1918, with over $60,000,000, but this was a period of greatly inflated 
prices. (It will be understood that these figures represent the total values of fish 
marketed, whether in a fresh, dried, canned or otherwise prepared state.) Meanwhile 
the number of employees had mounted to over 70,000, and the total capital invested 
to over $50,000,000 in certain years, though the industry as a whole did not progress 
proportionately with the marked industrial expansion which set in after 1896.! 

Among individual fish products, the cod and the salmon long disputed the 
primacy; if the record back to the beginning is taken, the cod is the most valuable _ 
fishery; in the past 20 years, however, the salmon has definitely taken the lead, 
and the heavy pack and high price of lobsters have more than once sent cod down 
to third place as in 1927, while halibut takes fourth place among the chief com- 
mercial fishes. These changes have, of course, affected the relative standing of the 
provinces, British Columbia now occupying the leading place that in earlier times 
belonged to Nova Scotia, and producing in recent years nearly half the total value. 
The yearly record of production since 1870, the total production by provinces for 
the past six years, and the record by principal fish products for the past five years 
in descending order of importance, are shown in Tables 2, 3 and 4. The aggregate 
value of production in 1928, $55,050,973, shows an increase of 12-1 p.c. over the 
fizure of $49,123,609 in 1927. The catch was 17-7 p.c. larger, while average prices 
were 5-6 p.c. lower, the lower prices of salmon being the predominating factor. 
Preliminary estimates indicate a production of about $57,000,000 in 1929. 


1For detailed historical statistics of the fisheries, see pp. 53-56 of Fisheries Statistics of Canada, 1928. 
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2.—Total Value of the Fisheries of Canada, 1870-1928. 
Nore.—From 1870 to 1906 irclusive, years ended June 30; from 1908 to 1917 (a) inclusive, years ended 


Mar. 31; since and including 1917, (b), calendar years. 
period ended Mar. 31, 1907. 


Ye_rs. Value. 
$ 
ESA0 Ree 6,577,391 
STA eee ae 7,573,199 
i OAS See eae 9,570,116 
ISTO RIS .. 10,754, 997 
TS TA ke Sees < 11, 681,886 
18a tee ees 10,350,285 
ISTO IMs S25 11,117,000 
IU eee RR we 12,005,934 
USTS soci en 13,215, 678 
TESTOR kane 13, 529, 254 
I Rotel oe nen ae 14,499,979 
BSSL ESAS as Ses 15,817,162 
NSS fF. cei stete 16, 824, 092 
TS Somehrsten ee 16,958,192 
PSRA Mee 4 17, 766, 404 


No statistics are available for the nine months 


Years. Value. Years. Value. 
$ $ 
TS8hi ee. Iievoon Orsi LOUOM eRe, 5: 21,557, 639 
TSR GCE 18,679, 288)/°1901........ 2OmMols LOS 
TESi ie eke. ty LS<S8G: LOS WOO ee... 21, 959, 433 
ISSSe eek 48) SLOW OOS ee Le. 2. 23,101,878 
SSOP an stores 17, 6605, 25601) 1004... 5... 23,516, 439 
TS9ORM rE... 17; 714, 902)) 1905.0... . 29,479, 562 
LOOMS keds: 18,977, 878)) 1906........ 26, 279,485 
Hite Par Nig irs tD 18, 941,171)| 1908........ 25,499, 349 
SOS eee as 20,686, 661)) 1909........ 25,451,085 
L8Q4n eed. AVL GADSOVo||1 LOLOg re mes « « 29,629, 169 
lott ie Beckers ZO OO SOS iLO dilumeeete ern 29, 965, 433 
LSOO ake, 05%: 20.407. 425) |) 102 ween. « 34, 667, 872 
180 7A Goce, ESOT O40| PLO onmeaetete: 33,389, 464 
teh louie Gmiee TOGO aot UGTA eee 33, 207, 748 
LSO9F Bes < 21,891, 706) 1915........ 31,264, 631 


Years. Value. 
$ 
TOT G/gaceet ane 35,860, 708 
LOE Cece 39, 208,378 
1917. (beeen 52,312,044 
MOMS fe eae 60, 259, 744 
LO LO) ane ee 56,508,479 
1920). Soe 49, 241,339 
NOD Lene 34,931, 935 
TR omseele 41,800,210 
NODS PRC a are 42,565,545 
WU Ee eee 44 534, 235 
OPA eee. 47,942,131 
LOZ eee ss 56,360, 633 
LO 2eea rene 49,123, 609 
O28 26) pene 55,050,973 


3.—Total Value of Fisheries, by Provinces, in the calendar years 1923-1928. 


Provinces. 


Prince Edward Island....... 
ING VagoCOtian. o-ee tbe... st 


Yukon 


cr) 


i 


Total for Canada. be 


1923. 1924. 1925. 
$ $ $ 

1,754,980 | 1,201,772 | 1,598,119 
8,448,385 | 8,777,251 | 10,213,779 
4,548,535") 5,383,809 | 4,798,589 
2,100,412 | 2,283,314 | 3,044,919 
3,159,427 | 3,557,587 | 3,486,412 
1,020,595 | 1,232,563 | 1,466,939 
286, 643 482,492 494 , 882 
438,737 339, 107 458,504 
20,795,914 | 21,257,567 | 22,414, 618 
11,917 18,773 15,370 
42,565,545 | 44,534,235 | 47,942,131 


1926. 


$ 


1,358, 934 
12, 505, 922 
5,325,478 
3,110,964 
3,152,193 
2,328, 803 
444,288 
749,076 
27,367,109 
17, 866 


56,360,633 


1927. 1928. 
$ $ 

1,367,807 1,196, 681 
10,783,631 | 11,681,995 
4,406, 673 5,001, 641 
2,736,450 2,996,614 
3,670, 229 4,030, 753 
2,039,738 2,240,314 
503, 609 563, 533 
712,469 725,050 
22,890,913 | 26,562,727 
12,090 665 
55,050,973 


49,123,669 


4.— Quantity! and Value? of Chief Commercial Fishes, calendar years 1924-1928. 


Kind of Fish. 


pa MA ON. cx see ak oe ewt. 
$ 
(OUR ga eae bills Si aa ewt. 
$ 
MRODStSrs.. fats ih ok ee 
SPUN ora ar cewt. 
$ 
Plerring.....3./...-.. cwt. 
$ 
Pilchards..... peers « oC 


94562—203 


1924. 1925. 
2,024,675 | 1,933,260 
13,784,920 | 15,760,630 
1,888,316 | 2,309,000 
5,443,814 | 6,232,821 
972; 213 340, 838 
4,169,171 | 5,552,977 
359, 647 340, 007 
5,878,870 | 4,185,391 
Vi IR yaa OAL WE PR 
3,147,123 | 3,117,841 
27,485 318,973 
82,845 182+911 


ll 


1926. 


2,180,470 
19, 607,082 


2,733,864 
6,995, 283 


339,583 
5, 883, 672 


339,918 
4,935,472 


2,423, 457 
3,238,919 


969, 958 
1,256, 721 


Increase (++) or 
decrease (—) 


1927. 1928. 1928 
compared 
with 1927. 
1,541,447 | 2,286,151 |+ 744,704 
15,065,063 | 17,867,053 |-+ 2,801,990 
1,978,803 | 2,150,078 |+ 171,275 
4,881,980 | 6,285,777 |+ 1,403,797 
316,831 392,437 |+ 5, 606 
5,426,176 | 5,183,988 |— 242, 188 
299, 854 329,923 |-+ 30,069 
3,945,312 | 3,812,321 |— 132,991 
2,724,113 | 2,396,054 |— 328,059 
3,358,098 | 3,104,911 |— 253,187 
1,368,582 | 1,610,252 |+ 241, 670 
1,838,867 | 2,563,137 [+ 724,270 
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4.—Quantity! and Value? of Chief Commercial Fishes, calendar years 1924-1928— 


NE ————————————_____ EEE DE 


Kind of Fish. 


Whitefish. iis. cece cwt. 
$ 
Haddocks. Ssavahae cwt. 
$ 
Pickerel or doré...... cwt. 
DTrotheerageedeees a cwt. 
$ 
SArginessy.cieeeiwede DS 


Perches sence ewt. 
$ 
Mulliibeemace were cwt 
Mackerel ime vece sna. ewt. 
$ 
Hake and cusk....... ewt 
Dinorcodsivgs,. wecener cwt. 
$ 
Biker entre aaa cwt. 
$ 


Clams and quahaugs brl. 
$ 


Pickerel, blue........ cewt. 
$ 
OLS state a iera hee cwt. 
$ 
Oysterssent caer jopell 
$ 
Sesllopsieee.ce sais o. bri. 
$ 
Sturgeon. hes sacks cwt. 
$ 
Sword fishy.-aesee cwt. 
$ 


Goldeyes............ cwt. 


ollocktanveenmceser ewt. 
$ 


1 Caught and landed. 


1924. 


167, 706 
1,747,528 


337, 860 
1,013, 253 


101,610 
1,010,015 


76, 858 
990,321 


270, 076 
1,244, 605 


90, 428 
1,154, 641 


29,387 
185,350 


42,346 
175, 268 


215,590 
1,021, 242 


192,811 
316, 508 


53,995 
230,261 


60,357 
320, 241 


30,601 
168, 306 


15, 635 
127, 255 


28, 982 
212,408 


10,350 
70, 655 


7,174 
248, 786 


5,575 
96,157 


6,597 
54, 787 
107,691 


18, 183 
130,334 


2 Marketed. 


36,263 


concluded. 

1925. 1926. 
186, 648 190,644 
1,990,108 | 2,167,865 
344, 386 496, 802 
1,171,555 | 1,754,846 
86, 877 126, 086 
1,056,169 | 1,385,856 
81, 292 78,710 
1,097,728 | 1,051,196 
158,533 173,166 
1,017,206 | 1,175,268 
76,795 92,311 
1,035,504 | 1,174,185 
97 532 30,498 
180, 497 230, 155 
61,804 101,525 
290,754 645, 945 
187,661 115,487 
663 , 628 443,155 
174,136 151,051 
295, 720 203, 502 
54,217 72,520 
278, 369 407,181 
54,986 54,230 
290, 063 268, 887 
34, 453 30,385 
275, 624 182,310 
15,675 94,466 
146,062 231, 559 
91, 428 92, 255 
185,353 209, 378 
17,718 93, 200 
97,751 151,926 
6, 243 5,198 
201, 227 159, 438 
4,551 12,936 
78,209 207,248 
7,263 11,685 
70,776 85,791 
76,396 86,416 
127,415 124,957 
14,956 10,358 
114,315 89,371 


3 Included with cod prior to 1927. 


1927. 


185, 664 
2,192,738 


421,709 
1,483,844 


140,019 
1,347,589 


92,007 
1,397,294 


174,695 
1,046,575 


82, 762 
1,117,330 


34,573 
272, 687 


121,764 
633, 150 


158, 797 
582,705 


177,370 
232,404 


49,916 
401, 259 


70,473 
356, 992 


57,712 
274, 287 


31,173 
187,038 


15,926 
139, 932 


21,650 
197,783 


38, 635 
217,932 


4,788 
143, 720 


7,299 
120, 692 


11,485 
115,970 


35,050 
62,597 


16, 4380 
123, 421 


1928. 


eras | ES | | ne 


180, 695 
2,192,567 


481,708 
1,733,781 


142,610 
1,616, 442 


91,964 
1,347,779 


285,990 
1,291,722 


91,877 
1, 241,452 


53,176 
763,315 


104,145 
612,931 


123 , 768 
528, 267 


253 , 244 
368, 237 


50,772 
366,101 


62,701 
362, 922 


63 , 320 
322,874 


21,496 
257,952 


25,661 
227,751 


21,493 
214, 180 


26,304 
164, 607 


4,866 
141,009 


8,088 
132,345 


10,713 


115, 956 - 


64, 691 
107,871 


13,388 
101,452 


In 


| 


++ ++ 


++ +4 ++ 1 


crease (-++)or 


decrease (—) 


1928 
compared 
with 1927. 


4,969 
171 


59,999 
249, 937 


2,591 
268, 853 


313 
49,515 


111,295 
245,147 


9,115 
124, 122 


18, 603 
490, 628 


17,619 
20,219 


35,029 
54,438 


75,874 
135, 833 


856 
35, 158 


7,772 
5,930 


5, 608 
48,587 


9,677 
70,914 


9,735 
87,819 


157 
16,399 


12,331 
53,325 


78 
2,711 


789 
11, 653 


772 
14 


29,641 
45, 274 


3,042 
21,969 
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Operations in 1928.—Detailed Record of Production.—The total value of 
the products of the Canadian fishing industry in the calendar year 1928 was 
$55,050,973, as compared with $49,123,609 in 1927, $56,360,633 in 1926, $47,942,131 
in 1925, $44,534,235 in 1924 and $42,565,545 in 1923. In Tables 5 and 6 will be 
found a statement for the whole of Canada of each fish product marketed in 1928, 
with comparative figures for the preceding year—Table 5 dealing with sea fish 
and Table 6 with products of the inland fisheries. In Table 7 an analysis is made 
of the change in the value of each product from the preceding year due to variations 
in price and quantity respectively. On the whole, prices were lower in 1928. In 
Tables 8 and 9 the numbers of the fish-canning and curing establishments are shown, 
ais with the materials used and value of products. 


—Quantities and Values of Sea Fish and Products marketed during the calendar 
years 1927 and 1928. 


1927. 1928. 


Kind of Fish or Product. ee 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 


$ $ 

Cod, NBCU SIECA IE tea oe eed s oceile Soule wes cwt. 130, 864 504,987 127,041 487,180 
TROSI TE MOUS ee cece eee cines cideltalcec aude = 11,798 116,560 21,104 245,815 
SSR SOTOCIESAELOO Te te oieis oe clave «1s oiayeele/el clef orats: oyeiae'e of 124,306 510,894 124,544 561,796 
SSPRSINU COUT MCEST Ss cadets sstse cs slice esiavere dis os . 52,704 639, 425 55, 629 672,165 
EF TITOICOCY Mee Mend Cmte aie aiciete a Glolsie vin talOie ce eieieecsie Me 216 1,728 404 3,232 
SMELT OC oe late oe orate ote crates adie bree oe tahcainlelctas se 447, 656 2,682,197 466,774 3, 699, 963 
PEMEDONCICSR Mae eite fo = oleate ys o do suslere tale wie oe 23 , 825 APTA 34,558 400,527 
Re MCHUI CUPS E es ate cic brdeaieiers c's sis eltlorsiehers.eloleie's cases 2,416 19,196 2,271 18,400 
AUBTivor Ol @IMeUICING]? Mele eicitels sod de Memes wea gal. 92,597 84, 688 125,724 114,178 
Haddock, Mecaecel Me Lee es. ewt. 160,145 570, 409 168,421 613, 248 
Nigeclajgal Ulett aang ee a eA SS Ae eae “ 21,366 235,144 37,001 440,041 
“3 CANMOU Ra ses seine Paracas so aie mattleraelale « cases 10,969 74,856 9, 664 69, 734 
yy SIVO MOG SOPs cle actteicte sieele she Gepcleare ns cwt. 38, 606 306, 281 42,235 357, 967 
es BIMOKCOMAIETSE Vor ae a vce ie's Het oale's a eco 17, 928 206, 899 9,981 124, 980 
3 DPTEOMESALLEC, oe oie ciattes a code Hod a te oie'e ns 4,017 12,839 6,592 16, 624 
ss EVISU ee eek oie aie late vide Nee cee ae e 17,744 77,416 19,851 99, 205 
ss DGHCICSS ic, Se Sos eee eee eee hens rf - 1,159 11,982 
Hake and Gusitaused: fresh. eas wnat sins dene celles of 6, 696 10, 466 18,923 24,470 
frosh Mllots.t sec vec.c cs tetas « ff 650 4,000 1,356 12,830 
ss preen-saltedtcs i. oe. sodesesal- os of 39,171 80,995 52,728 112,906 
ee smoked fillets: 5 .).nashoue ses - 2,478 22.307 3,078 33, 286 
Mh? ous te(0 eet 4 A RPL ae ‘ 25,728 105, 904 36,199 170,341 
‘ ONCIESS rary ateos co altered ices a 1,384 rasa | 1,709 14, 404 
HaCHOG Ke MUSCOLTOBIN sa. jacomisateisies accelerate ss. .s 6 e 2,778 7,630 5,303 12,090 
ON nes iS evolw eee Seta haw iote eucale Beleios ee 5,950 16, 908 10, 656 28,574 
LOCH sae oka osclh Aetetnts cc © Gila ate share i ‘§ 7,443 37,919 14, 432 66, 607 
Whiting, cae) ECOSIV A ake ete he ote Wa hia Meas 6 . 69 487 18 128 
SUIS epi TOSEN A, He clecone coketeicitlss scttjetteldiea ss e's - 1,105 3,851 15272 3,816 
Halibut, MISGCEELCSIN Estat obecicieteiovs oScle ns eeibaie.e's.s rf 328,736 | 4,315,372 329, 836 3,811, 647 
SORE AES Aare ch edie ce cule tee Takis, « HS 34 670 ui 147 
REE CATT Heats crate a elite ons se decarine ois a's cases 269 2,699 47 527 
Flounders, brill, plaice, etc., used fresh.......... cwt. 12,856 61,415 7,606 34,186 
Skate, used ee ek nk a. Os ‘ 8,305 26, 407 3,594 11,711 
DOES USEC POS Se) pjcaseraeticsic wieieelele goles mis avele sf 22,789 127,928 19, 226 90,556 
SPMRITORE GUO UR Seine cislcis tee trate « c.cie'e cleratelets «0.0 s/s i: 762 15,970 282 5,584 
Herring, MISSCHI TOSI eee. clalee ceit recieve sie aatate, he e'e ¢ 196,339 351,058 149, 674 291,475 
ONGLCSS eaten tavoke Meet Beale Site dea ates s of 4 48 355 3,627 
eS SEIALITeve ldteepe uae 0 ee SoMa a C5, PR cases 9,476 41,743 4,099 16,807 
sS BURGE oie science tie okt co ace er etarrane  orees\ oi cwt. 63, 767 248 , 268 72,351 314,100 
ss INV ABALLOCOS os. ort cits atte isle Bi eATS oie b 018 ‘s 1,048,615 1, 486, 026 1,072,188 1,489,501 
Cem DT CIGLOCL ee eicielcclece tein kh cole cele male, Potdie:s brill 33, 086 185,758 18,377 124,319 
« MECCA S UDALL Factuicte clocleles wei elec eeve cals ave “ 182,646 385,337 199, 676 430,774 
ss ROUULLIZON Sa ticiz-avs aotiele cs evelaie clavatate es ores! hi 126, 964 112,036 87,840 69,487 
ge ELE ere Maree cicceie o piptete otets were eicntre te Nerds ye gal 193,770 69, 616 101, 502 34,012 
‘ei AVY OR UM ie Soiwics.s:cPelete anit ba.> clsiotalcinle,aid eres ton 2,702 137,334 1,564 76,651 
“ BCDICBUE IR cls Seleieschr ore aia les ole eetteaione’ s cwt. 2,820 10,281 3,498 19,031 
Mackerel, ee BY OS I ie ween AE cL aa dk: srate sf 41,393 204, 948 60, 654 283 , 257 

ATAROULS oa alors ccaihicn eine clsca tials 4 abevelelbels clas’ cases 13 9 336 i 
AN) AF POYG] (2) 6 1 SERRE | A ND, SUSY ri cwt. 37 424 43 430 
és COC Seta, MOEN RRS. OG cheteraniiite, ate shee bri. 39,121 376,271 20,921 242,625 
Sardines, CAVE ers ots hee ate otatniate har weaers arti cases 240,091 888, 336 257, 881 1,032,874 
sold fresh and salted:.cc..ecse cee s'ee s brl. 116, 695 158, 239 221,316 258, 848 
Pilchards, Psoduiresh . 1... eee MOM eheeels G's ete ewt. 2,017 3,482 118 1,062 
GANG C:thcra's crore ata ee eqns a's sraree eters steele cases 58,501 230,582 65, 097 314,457 


ss MEGOMAS MOAI Ucuecins Gee es vejele ceasscdes bri. 1,737 4,719 2,149 5,175 
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5.—Quantities and Values of Sea Fish and Products marketed during the calendar 
years 1927 and 1928—concluded. 


—= 


1927. 
Kind of Fish or Product. 
Quantity. Value. 

$ 
Pile@berdg a Olly ccs. oc vccc tae cae see sishieete sles Brace gal, 2,673,876 982,786 
gs TOA AS) LASS SM eccretere hots ate re los eS ton 12,169 617,298 
lewis VOa, S00 ALCS Ly sc. caee ate pitt slap ole mat ns oe cwt 11,393 15,745 
ee BACCO w rec cient ier caine sioncte tele atokaca es brl 12,969 57,542 
CMD TOK CARAcos:. Sobre ae ee icte oben ee ewt. 3,090 11,341 
Base, used fresh: gs eck can iene eee ere ct 546 10,048 
Perch) used ‘fresh. si. 02/2 ae oa termes et 1,384 12,420 
Salmon,” used frealitsc 2. scope Sapte erin 4 ce 256,243 | 2,536,428 
sé CANNCU See Pe eee eer ee cases| 1,363,235 | 11,680,727 
ce BINO KEG snc d pce en ees eeitect Clemo cewt. 57 10,081 
“s Gry_Salted eee te tee ere etree. siete sti ie’ 81,670 322,218 
of wild cured... fenstasseeos eee o cae wee s 21,918 475,438 
June titel ais '8 kare cas Green ary RE une ss 1,000 | 4%.) 9,519 
CS) ATIC LOW epidt or Sa Oe oo Caan erm ouldac : 93 | $l bk 232 
4 « POOUA Wk ces ctee te sae eee ia 1,147] « | 1,660 
Shad-weed: freslisnswrcrns tateers rawr ces ee eee = bri. 3,086 | se 30,827 

SMSO ITO, erate 8 de caer eie te. TASER ore tore cwt. 2 

Smelts*usedsiresh wees eerie ee oes sf 73, 623 1,044,615 
Sturgeon, used fresh. GaP. e yoc aek orine ee i 387 8,342 
Trout, used fresh 220.2. Pavtsaniie se <4 tee sive» ef 1,977 31,999 
Ce CANNTCUME shanties se oes ois seal enero cases 96 719 
alltel nn on poedhe oagosacoubeanonsoocaT cwt. 30 225 
Blackweod, usediiresie et lee cece sian otelhe crete 4% 7,798 64, 680 
fs grecn-ealted ).k Mea eek oes ary pai ce na MY 19 207 
ee STO KOOP: cies ets tee erste te herrea 3,969 52,305 
Ting cod ;; used ares 5. ek Ue serra este ote sirens = * 49,802 400, 560 
ab. SIM OKCGs joe a. 2k eo nee a heres y 57 699 
Wedicod, wsedsineslas .5 cheese traci ote Neen iel = iy 4,436 22,479 
Albacore, used fresh © 7. 7ee ens sett: cerns ete s 3,362 25,941 
Gaplinkaisedtinesh a. «5 se aiseien enero te ae ererertors brl. 1,626 3, 299 
el seuseGl ATES ch. ict nes rei eee laisbetet strana os cwt. 1,374 13,414 
Octopus; used Treshy <0 2. o. newness sk Pee sey oe : 313 2,241 
@ulachons- usediiresh 29. cme eerie es ef 486 2,800 
SCUIG, USE ASiOAli oe aac tome teh chat ements: brl. 3,176 10,065 
Syrordtishs usedurestsre ch ceeinen ce -incrt- eereta rere cwt. 7,299 120, 692 
MomacOd) USeCaireslie. se tect ien eke che iscsers ete 5 22,794 97,595 
Mixed fish, useditresh ss.) seme eerincce ceieeistecie: Hy 9,795 43,531 
Clams and quahaugs, used fresh................ brl. 18,004 57,174 
4 Canned leeere as aA cones cases 38, 826 lee its} 
Abalone, Cannedtat.. sacea kee eee etree 433 6, 062 
Gockles used tires. 2.5. eceiscicts eis cette ss ewt. 293 1,100 
Grabs; used fresh Ra.'..0es cceeae eee eerie es ce 7,467 59,107 
SSF in CEUTET OCH MEAAE ahs one sols SUR ETRRNS aie ole iecehs tah elireae oie cases 483 9,730 
Lobsters; iishell ti. 35s eee see sieece rae: ewt 68, 907 1,979,059 
FE INGA URN Race che eee rae eee f 114 8,574 
Sorts (CATINOG cncce vein orc dee SIN ovomever scat he the ie ats covet cases 113, 937 3,393,098 

Spe 'tomalley : ste. Sok ats tas erate cies 3,549 45, 
Oysters susedMresiicw.. oc ccm ahem swt aby errr bri. 21, 650 197,781 
Sealtops; Shelled cova. eer caso ccoe 8 cotter gal. 76,126 212 ie 
s Canned orcs .f: Sa eee Mitesh ete Sette coe cases 261 5,160 
Shrimps, used fresh’. 5c keene seyeereerete cwt. 842 16,592 
Wankles; -usedstres ate 2.4 her terior aie cemeiete ste id 2,141 4,870 
Wileet dried wae. niee te eee eee ae ere : 665 7,965 
Tongues and sounds, pickled or dried........... i. 454 4,215 
Sealiskins, “fury wean... aicaemes meee ce, hanes No. 1,476 15,805 
a3 UTE cee A a tic I ae Ac . 53,306 62, 883 
POLpP OSS: SKINGMe ce sion «eh Re Le ren ere ears . 1 10 
Whaleboneandémeal) ... v.mes deen. acces else ton 345 9,560 
Wihatletfertilizent stowdencnics se rates. setorna tends “ 651 39,060 
Coduliver oil, crude... 0:65 ose eee eee gal. 214, 024 92,528 
Sea lor: PA rae oie orks A Oe oe ee anaes . 67,503 23,238 
PorpoiserOil.t Nets doe Sas eee heh eee “ 60 30 
Wihale oi] 2.5 ee ee ces toe emit eae rene tee 437, 967 192, 868 
Hishtoils. 2h: Meade ee a ee ees Se a re 397, 752 149,565 
Bishtelue:: <4 esa rae remee eae fra, 0b eee ee ¢ 10,909 11,078 
Bishtimeal!s: 3 Bees coe fas Meee eee e seer tee ton 5,013 287,219 
Hightfertilizer en cee coke heck ek eno cise ae 285 7,380 
Pishskins andsbones cree eee cee eee cwt 9,799 17,794 
Wis hhonal .% hte actecce ste oe ee keene se eel denen epee ton 8,801 32, 112 
Otheriproducts rs sre sxe cteus eee fone «suche tere ee toss, oisiche ee ~ 7,183 

Total OC = 4, 921, 126 1 


1928. 
Quantity. Value. 
$ 

3,995, 806 1,474,512 
14,500 767,049 
8,972 15,143 
7,905 35, 869 
1,510 5,073 
281 4,284 
1,425 12,389 
211, O21 2,690, 685 
2,036,329 13,776,092 
586 8,819 
170,553 678, 659 
21,467 505,301 
11, 240 158,485 
15 801 
3,061 10,425 
7,452 66, 692 
42 1,350 
83, 103 1,172,748 
305 6, 640 
1,507 27,730 
104 803 
16 96 
4,727 33, 250 
72 1,326 
4,241 66,750 
50,268 363 , 992 
178 1,420 
4,129 20, 960 
1,629 13,249 
4,864 6,361 
2,421 27,730 
553 2,921 
413 2,349 
4,573 11, 238 
8,088 132,345 
19, 613 70,191 
8,715 42,843 
20, 281 60,539 
43,090 262,335 
578 5,780 
209 1,083 
5,928 34,018 
52 1,248 
97,906 2,215,352 
33 25, 820 
111, 986 2,883 , 922 
4,867 58, 894 
21,493 214,180 
52389 163,417 
11 1,190 
1,202 14, 280 
1,298 3,701 
388 4,579 
1,111 4,748 
2,090 23 , 092 
8,258 32,962 
3 36 
376 12,784 
754 45,240 
518,561 82,521 
8,015 3,096 
142 57 
571,914 260,592 
465,501 152,382 
15,348 11,584 
6,858 380, 273 
881 28,121 
13, 087 23,129 
12,240 45, 649 
- 11,991 
— | 46,669, 2221 


1 Totals include minor classes not listed above. 
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—Quantities and Values of Inland Fish marketed during the calendar years 
1927 and 1928. 


1927. | 1928. 
Kind of Fish. ——— | 
Quantity. | Value. Quantity. Value. 
P $ $ 
Alewives, fresh...... ES ARE TER, ee ri AER ara cwt. 264 792 284 852 
SS ESL GOCE: a ain ate cite 6.0 Sin sie Seis eidicrecs brl. 132 1,188 88 792 
TRAE Soe? So Be one i, ae OS SARI ASA 55 AARC ewt 373 5,750 698 9,593 
RELL Dace eee NGL Fer Wal cfaicls auc Glare a's diester ere'sie ea. ei nee os 12,758 94, 282 13,497 92,754 
anal SM Rae cotLATCS Re aia ant othe, ale; Gis Sieve alent wats ss 8, 208 75,765 8,935 84,733 
IDISR Seo 3 lO5e 2 SS Benes ie eg ei ar een ies re 14, 552 126,518 23,240 200,021 
Goldeyes, HEREC OUS Se oe SRR eR eee SAO ries f 3,864 16, 794 1 : 832 
BIO KOUS Myce loe cdceice «sac ceo ewe nitlee es 5,678 99,176 6,552 115,124 
PEPE UN 7 pt es er akMe th takeover. sn a verciraliovaigusterchoseusre averaieree se 63, 201 330,593 59, 993 235,127 
Maskinonge.........6....scseseeecseeveeceseces eS 107 2,426 93 2,369 
AVA ard adits Lappe csrabtis in’ Bh vove vie aie vroteteleys/estenmerece’ eldest y 05 ss 43 , 694 184,956 49,281 205,539 
LY A SUNES PED SS Be go Ee eee ee eee eee R IO RRC Ls 15,906 33,885 16,065 37,557 
Parc mines les Verh cry aie chtits esis se stare oeeieie erat er “¢ 33,189 260, 267 Hol 750, 926 
MPHeKOre ln OUMG OLE. tele ois er seeiaeinis se: 0 4 sieunle’s colleen sig 140,019 1,347,589 142,610 1,616,442 
die OTOL aN see ea irc sievcvehe ire hone et ene crete: «'elete lens ee Siento 187, 038 21,496 257, 952 
COPE ee re Doe fc cagicctaerwiers ore beers o o.sete ley ef 70,473 356, 992 62,701 362, 922 
SUN SERVOICIE 5 PES Se AYO he aes ek Ba ery RAP Re oe ee 1,939 28,760 1,981 37,786 
SAU POLS NDECS Ne inerie ciuiee cfeveate.« vcs g. niitie © eve eye ate i 2,461 13,348 4,104 28,795 
NG a 8 IRS PS Os See ET CORR oo £6 1,320 11,461 1,635 13,914 
Syria Leino pees rats xaver oworsv aie oh viokontoren syste oreretsn ete jet e sf 9,139 72,715 8,774 68, 704 
BEecOnmares Me nietiate wisi ots ediee sere oo lteat os «c.6 ole < 4,401 125, 268 4,561 129, 658 
(OPN 20k 3, DOE Re eee I Se rey Ties Ae ae lb. 6,573 10,110 4,711 4,711 
[DESDE USS) el gnacinenat ee aoa Gnome ter ewt. 89, 904 1,364,351 90,075 1,319,150 
BRU oe OMICS IAPs nets loreisisteisisiclcie crasere cle cies ye ores. 3s a 121, 644 632,425 103,715 608, 961 
pd Sta COO ee es code iets ineeere etohecenal eve “ 60 725 268 3,970 
Wihttetisbeiresitom civ. rigat vuicnystote a cise ae deus, och 185, 664 2,192,738 180, 695 2,192,567 
Uy TSIEN (ate tel er NR Me pein Le ara ae aera i Piha - 7,575,912 | - 8,381,751 


”.—Yield of the Fisheries of Canada, compared as to Quantity and Value, for 1927 
and 1928. (‘‘000’’ omitted.) 


Dee eee e eee ee eee ee eee 
a 


Due to Due to 
Actual Value Actual ea higher (++) | larger (+) 
Kind of Fish. value, at prices value, or or 
1928. of 1927. 1927. aAbapenee (= )| lower (—) | smaller (—) 
prices. quantities. 
$ $ 
Palanan: Fo Abels Sales Sse s oe 17,867 22,176 15,065 |+ 2,802 |— 4,309 |+ al 
MO OLE See aca la scasinneasiseicen aaa le iss 8.ib5 6,286 5,16 4,882 |+ 1,404 }+ 1,126 |+ 278 
MUO SLOIE erase aisles eieisiewws 6 diets 5,184 5,514 5,426 |— 242 |— 330 |+ 88 
Palit Gears weteids fiehe-s Sis « o aielogs 3,812 4,322 3,945 |— 133 |— 510 |+ 377 
JEIGRB INGE: Soe Aa enn nor oon 3,105 2,875 3,358 |— 253 |+ 230 |— 483, 
MEATS siete oe. sites sheen 2,563 2,093 1,839 |+- 724 |-+ 470 |+ 254 
WASTE TLS SR ersiaretagesssciosasn s.0hscone.aw 2,193 2,132 2,193 0 |++ 61 |— 61 
1a bevelc lore) <A eS Cea OTe Src 1,734 1,686 1,484 |+ 250 |+ 48 j+ 202 
EO ORG OE pa tobe else sels wise ole o.om, 1,616 1,369 1,348 |+ 268 |+ 247 |+- 21 
RO UL ets ete aie siete cielere es 1,348 1,389 1,397 |— 49 |— 41 |— 8 
SAP OMMOS aye e cate shalousitevsisieieyoveie.ee 1,292 1,687 1,047 |+ 245 |— 395 |+ 640 
ROTNCLES eee Heke tee ke a's e/g sie. 1,241 1,240 Tees = 124 |+ 1j+ 123 
PR rch eee hs hess sess eich 763 415 273 |+ 490 |+ 348 |-+ 142 
PAT Oticrs Aer a ale cvarcts a wie si state 613 531 633 |— 20 j++ 82 |— 102 
IMSCK rele HW css ee ons ee 528 446 583 |— 55 j+ 82 |— 137 
Bake andecuskewee..,.eulciateee. 368 329 232 |+ 136 j+ 389 |+ 97 
WINN COU ee ect cic eso ciet nee © 366 406 401 |— 35 |— 40 |+ 5 
Ba Ices ets Se Panels staccte chats eweletelets 363 314 357 |+ 6 |+ 49 |— 43 
Clams and quahaugs......... 323 298 274 |+ 49 |+ 25 |+ 24 
PTCKCLOV DIG Ys ofa 00. «') «8 etee 258 129 187 |+ 71 j+ 129 |— 58 
MOL. BONE Ets olole Sle eteje, 3506 228 234 140 |+ 88 |— 6 j+ 94 
VSLOIS Merce Meee stains ccs atsivias , 214 196 198 |+ 16 |+ 18 |— 2 
oles! lye BR beso 5 OCDE OMI EEO 165 147 218 |— 53 I+ 18 |— 71 
SEITCTS 0) Ue Gad 6 ES ORO 141 146 144 |— 3 |— 5 |+ 2 
SSNVOLC {ISL tates eelslant.e« 132 133 121 |+ 11 |— 1 j+ 12 
OND OVE er. Want talons elckena)w lave 116 107 116 0 /+ 9 |— 9 
Leo illoyel een, 2. ee 108 110 63 |+- 45 |— 2 i+ 47 
OL  eicoss ap a ee 101 100 123 |— 22 |+ 1/-— 23 
Other products of the fisheries 2,023 2,124 1,960 |+ 63 |— 101 j+- 164 
GUAM ccc tec ee et 55,051 57,808 49,124 |+ 5,927 |— 2,%0¢ |+ 8,684 
p.c p.c. p.c 

Increase or decrease.........- - - -|+ 12-1 [-— 5-6 |+ 17-7 
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8.—Number of Fish-Canning and Curing Establishments, by Provinces, 1927 and 
19 


Total 
Classification. P.E.T..) .NUS..b NB eae. 8) eG for 
Canada 
1927 No No No. No No No 
Lobster canneries.........2.ss-serececereeeseceees 133 124 124 57 - 438 
Salmon canneries.........--.eeseeeeeeeeeeceecreces - - - 4 ads 81 
GlamyCanneries ccs: oc ds Sates hee wees renee aoe ee ee 2 6 a ~ = 15 
Sardine and other fish canneries..........-eceeeee- 1 3 a - - 6 
Fish-curing establishments...........-.eeseseeeee: 1 85 34 29 50 199 
MOGUCLON Plantsiresssccle cease vem siesticmin state coer - 7 5 - 22 34 
Motales.§ cic ee eee ek cede pee ane 137 225 172 90 149 273 
1928. 
ILGDSter CANNELICS st times cscs ease Chak e.ctesh em ats 4 103 112 99 61 - 375 
Salmon Canneries' 2... sss sce tes we vine peice ieeisieinels - - - 6 61 67 
Glam eanneriese) 29 0... aclea een t clece oft Aelomiotere sreterees 3 8 9 = 2 22 
Sardine and other fish canneries.........02++-+e00- - 3 2 - - 5 
Fish-curing establishments............-.+esse-e00- 2 88 SY/ 31 46 204 
Heduction! plantscisess cece oe ce bas a oh sbeieins ectetrat - 8 5 - 27 40 
Totals. css vba et eta weenie cece 108 219 152 $8 136 713 


9.—Materiais Used and Value of Products of Fish-Canning and Curing 
Establishments, 1924-1928. 


Materials and Products. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Materials used— 
(Bis hes ee hs cAN ees oe ae oe cee abet 11,480,416 | 18,953,645 | 16,692,352 | 14,379,521] 15,617,194 
Salt occ Meee aitaeae oie bce wee concer 401, 820 389, 054 356, 267 360, 056 444,471 
Containers soe fe ortine See teen casein 3,801, 699 3, 878, 633 4,652, 025 3,290, 932 4,144,425 
Other sey Sree cote tae eee mse 465,397 459,354 333, 485 334, 337 372,677 
TOCA a eiciks Laie arose se meena 16,089,332 | 18,680,686 | 22,034,129 | 18,364,846 | 20,578, 767 
Products— 


Fish marketed for consumption, fresh..| 6,637,871 | 6,489,183 | 7,848,820 | 7,123,490 8, 275, 669 
Fish canned, cured or otherwise pre- 
PATON Ae oe cl aeth ese eeeeeatees 20,000,091 | 23,891,809 | 28,841,944 | 23,961,119 | 27,992,063 


| | | | 


Total gb. 62s hv gsh eet te stakes ay 26,637,962 | 30,380,992 | 36,199,764 | 31,084,609 | 36,267,732 


Capital and Employees.—In 1928, the total capital invested in the fisheries 
was as follows:—(a) in vessels, boats, nets, weirs, traps, wharves, ice-houses, etc., 
used in the primary operations of capturing the fish, $31,131,088, of which $25,698,- 
928 was invested in the sea fisheries and $5,432,160 in the inland fisheries; (b) in 
fish-canning and curing establishments (land, buildings, machinery, supplies on 
hand, cash and operating accounts), $26,941,283—grand total $58,072,371. The 
number of employees engaged in the primary operations of fishing was 62,785 in 
1928, and in canning and curing establishments, 15,434, a total of 78,219. The 
total salaries and wages bill in canneries and fish-curing establishments was $5,261,096. 
Tables 10 and 11, herewith, show the items included in the above totals, with 
comparative figures for 1927, while Table 12 analyses the salaries, wages and earnings 
of the employees in canneries, etc. 
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10.—Number and Capital Value of Fishing Vessels, Boats, 


the Fisheries of Canada, 1927 and 1928. 


SS — ————“_“s_ses“$—wa—S—S“=$msqS$—0TwoSESI0TraOannn 


1927. 
Equipment. -- 
Number, Value. 
$ 
Sea Fisheries— 
BRMEES ME RI AOE IEE Ss oe acs Bow des 6 bo hoo 4k clesv ds oreo Che 17 | 1,240,000 
PtSi MOMMA VERNON Gs, .t 08st. oe cw ck hte ot, 11 178, 00 
Sailing and gasolene vessels.................0-0...., 1,561 | 8,017,679 
PIORGT AMAL OMNLTOW chloe ele aeel sco 14,569 679, 949 
PRR D RMN co ans cu cis Worn swe cee Ack, 15,944 | 5,434,057 
Carrying smacks and scows.................5....... 664 566, 293 
RP OTE FET Gicee bas ede onc kc A eee 124,590 5,178,239 
RMPROMTIEIIG HBIB4 scot ac ae heen Uno a, - - 
PIPIM OM MERE TMONE SS Choo eres eee ose theres eon ~ - 
UT er TE OM Reais Beatin pists Geol OR Or Nn Sia) - - 
Trap nets, other?......... ~ - 
Dip aes = - 
Dimedt nets ea. - ~ 
i) A Ip aa: ema ee DOR Papeete ott ean - - 
AYOUB. Eee eae RS 455 586,515 
Weir seines?............. - = 
Salmon purse seines?. .. - = 
Ee 2 a ean + A i ie = - 
CMNVOTIVErs? toe tte oe sae es = - 
EMS ONCHNIU NE cel Pata te cain led oleic lca ehocks «oc aki 18,129 307, 217 
PEO MN BSE aie TRON Ie oak ec 67,577 132,710 
Wee yes 80. 5 aie ae Ae a ee a A eC) 6, 045 22,735 
EERE a Pt ee os in OE hokc cl es Pe, 100 400 
TR: (0 ae Le ROE), ae 8 Sana 8 1,659,784 | 1,995,920 
MODOLOH POURCBT Id. te. cece Shs | PR cess coh ook a td. - - 
Np al BE TL) SS «tea aes Sian SORE epeataei ep nape eae eet ete - - 
Seay UEsGs ee ere ee Corel. ak 312 8,170 
REDE LG ERICA TE eee ah fn nite Be ides koh - - 
Oyster plant and equipment........................ 1 26,000 
Fishing piers and wharves.......................... 2,511 954, 820 
Freezers and ice-houses...........ecccccececccccn.., 573 450, 901 
Small fish and smoke-houses...........000c00000.5. 7,313 | 1,005,825 
Total value, Seca Fisheries...................... — | 26,785,430 


Inland Fisheries— 
Stesmiuvessels OF tugs..... cs. c ees. chcacsckSaeel cv). 
DOMPMARAU ADC TOW) oo. id coe coo. okies Ose Bocce 

Fa PIO ano Sc as hee ke 1,504 


Fe te te cy a a ak RR Ee Sn Se Oa 123 
Fishing piers and wharves................0000...... 469 
Freezers and ice-houses,......0...0cceccecececccn... 955 
Small fish and smoke-houses....................... 356 
Total value, Inland Fisheries............... - 
. Fish-Canning and Curing Establishments3— 
aT OE Bs a aie ig a 6. 3 438 
PAlON CAMNOTION A. 02s dccuh. ls Bi oc. ee 81 
Rerrerrnrieriaa Rs Le eek en 15 
Sardine and other fish canneries.................... 6 
Fish-curing establishments ........................ 199 
fe AGES UCT EE Me ae ieiates: TER eRe aS) 34 
Total of Fish-Cannin,; and Curing Estab- 


LT) ae eed oe i ker Di ie LE 


1 Includes for 1927 all nets and seines. 2 Not shown separately prior to 1928. 


5, 066,549 


2,964,350 


24, 454, 482 


1,037,353 


45,470 


1,419, 604 
11,595,454 
99,417 
1,365, 674 
7,009, 983 


56,306, 461 


Nets, Traps, etc., used in 


1928. 


Value. 


$ 
743,006 


164,500 
7,707,251 


920,539 
25, 698, 928 


1,037, 684 
176,471 


5, 432,160 


1,358, 269 
12,477,218 

271,831 
1, 262, 229 
7,520, 353 
4,051,383 


26, 941, 283 
58, 072,371 


§ Comprises value of land, buildings and machinery, products and supplies on hand, and cash and oper- 


ating accounts, 
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1i.—Number of Persons employed in the Fisheries of Canada, 1926-1928. 


Sea, Fisheries. JInland Fisheries. 

Employed in— oo ee SS a ae 

1926. 1927. 1928. 1926. 1927. 1928. 
ye ART be ES 0 eX || A ae ee ie 

No. No. No. No. No. No. 

Steam trawlers......:--eeeeeeereeeeeeee 249 311 226 - - - 

Vagsele.o ir we Chee saree eats enn 2 ht 7,660 7,808 7,567 729 732 767 
Boatsee. ott ties dates oo eviegar- errs 40, 122 39, 672 38,061 8,193 8,320 8,166 
Carrying smacks........+e+eseeeerereees 737 804 536 6 4 21 
Fishing, not in boats......+.+++++seeeee: - 1,743 2,972 3,675 4,021 4,469 
Wotalien sak censors eee 48, 768 50,338 49,362 12, 603 13,077 13, 423 


Fish-Canning and Curing Establishments. 
1927. 1928. 
Ee) eee 
Male. Female. ; Total. Male. Female. | Total. 


Le eS | SE | ee ne 


No No No. No No, No 
Lobster cannerieS,.......seeeeererereces 2,790 3,390 6, 180 2,614 3,197 5,811 
Salmon CanneLieS.....-.eeeeeere erect 4,288 2,488 6, 726 Byally 1,872 5,179 
Clam CannerieS.......-.eeeeeseereeeeres 100 127 227 103 326 429 
Sardine and other fish canneries......--- 293 153 446 275 143 418 
Fish-curing establishments......--+++++- 2,257 244 2,501 2,566 229 2,795 
Reduction plants........+.eeeeeeeeereres 602 15 617 765 37 802 
MM otaleen asa ee eee ee 10,330 6,367 16,697 9,630 5,804 15,434 — 


73,745 6,367 80,112 72,415 5,804 78,219 


12.—Employees and Salaries and Wages ie as and Curing Establishments, 
1 Le! e 


OOS ES 


Years. On Salaries. On Wages. Ce Total. 
pungen! thy ee 
No. $ No. $ No. $ No. $ 

{IR a ates dot coda oCOGKo 651 759,176} 18,187) 3, 180, 701 AL Tul 916,413] 18,499 4,856, 290 
Cpe eee gcd voce pais ds 487 551,330| 10,534] 2, 023 , 040 3,083 399,016] 14,104] 2, 973,386 
LODO Mee Jott cielo cists 2 = 614 682,535| 11,848 2,358, 780 4,115 600,415| 16,577 3,641, 730 
OOSMee con coma tettastecs=siene/ete 585 681,101] 11,265 2,443,971 3,597 644,842} 15,447] 3, 769,914 
10D. ee Ee Rieva ote oceravens ofe 574 755,631) 10,583 2,588, 717 4,379 890,413} 15,536 4,234,761 
TODAS MIRBE penne S cid aierorraruica. Oe 632 806,418} 10,687] 3, 166,045 4,953 998,704) 16,272 4,971, 167 
LODGE pete ce reise ns “rere 546 733,760) 11,579 3,807,583 5,283) 1,081,544 17,408] 5,622,837 
1 GOT Be es rn ere ehcia ls sieceueretens 639 871,211) 11,348 3,769,791 4,715 732,949| 16,697 5,373,951 


UA ope oe 6A bo cdaap seins Fe 630| $53,800] 10,579) 3,539,070 4,225| 868,226} 15,434 5, 261, 096 


Trade.—For reasons already noted, the domestic consumption of fish is rela- 
tively small in Canada, and the trade depends largely upon foreign markets. Per- 
haps 60 p.c. of the annual catch is an average export. In the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1929, $15,513,788 went to the United States and $3,719,872 to the United 
Kingdom. The most important single export is canned salmon (to Great Britain 
and European markets), followed closely by cod, dry-salted (to the West Indies, 
South America, etc.). For fresh fish, especially whitefish and lobsters, the United 
States is the chief market. Canadian imports of fish in 1929 amounted to $4,174,568. 
A general review of the import and export trade in fish for 28 years past is given in 
Table 13, whilst Table 14 gives a comparative record of exports by countries during 
1928 and 1929. ‘Table 15 shows the leading items of export for 1928 and 1929. 
For a complete analysis of imports and exports, as well as of production, see the 
annual report ‘Fisheries Statistics”, issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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sa 9 hap nS a en nT 
13.—Value of Exports and Imports of Fish and Fish Products, fiscal years 1902-1929. 


Notr.—In this table ‘‘Expo.rts’’ include seal skins and fish oils, and “‘Imports”’ include turtles, whale- 
bone, shells, mother of pearl, seal skins, fish oils and ambergris, in addition to Fishery Products as shown 
in Tables 12 and 13 of the External Trade section of this volume. 


Soe 


7 -—_ = 


peoparts of fish for droports of fish for 

as ah Exp ort ome consumption. i Exp ort ome consumption. 

domestic. Dutiable. Free. - domestic. Dutiable. Free. 

$ $ SE ae ae RE $ $ 

PROPS Se ahh 14, 143, 294 620, 706 525,459] 1916......... 22,377,977 895,371 695, 702 
S008 trey St 11,800, 184 659, 717 G43, 0a 1017 so. 06.45 24,889,253) 1,847,511] -1,128,768 
i i eas 10, 759, 028 734, 800 850, 945) 1918......... 32,602,151} 1,039,585} 1,884,041 
BUD... son see 11,114,318 752, 558 751,402) 1919......... 37,137,072 1,054,848 2,128,970 
BODG cnantet oe - 16,625, 840 814,540} 1,234,563] 1920......... 42,227,996] 2,605,379} 1,446,493 
19072. aoe ee 10,362, 142 735, 045 924, 046)| 1921......... 33,615,119] 2,416,152} 1,876,303 
1908 13, 867,367 838,037} 1,103,649] 1922......... 29,578,392] 2,172,850 996, 763 
1909. 13,319, 664 784,176 925,173) 1928......... 27,816,935] 2,066,300 899,531 
LORD ster ee 15, 663, 162 952, 522 820, 183)| 1924......... 30,925,769) 1,878,336 648, 696 
TOU. 7.2255 2% 15,675,544) 1,175,072 820,019] 1925......... 33,967,009] 2,064,222 997,059 
1 DP Sa eo 16,704,678} 14,261,096] 1,148,522/| 1996......... 37,487,517) 1,949,269 641, 240 
POTS sinc. vives Oe 16,336,721} 1,608,663 910,928) 1927s 6. ose bak 36,365,454) 2,347,890 909, 188 
POE) 2, ee: 20,623,560) 1,558, 663 773,109) 1928......... 35, 660,287| 2,595,591] 1,181,067 
Toe es 19,687,068} 1,155,186 701,112) 1929.00.53... 37,962,929} 2,956,182] 1,218,386 


a, <a a ee 


1 Nine months. 


_14.—Exports of the Fisheries, the Produce of Canada, by Principal Countries, in the 
fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1928 and 1929. 


MA (aa S| ee 


Exports to— 1928. 1929. Exports to— 1928. 1929. 
British Empire. $ $ Foreign Countries. 

Delman, Aa Roane hee 284, 448 532,173 
United Kingdom.......... Dela: OBO OT ONBragih tenn ck 523, 080 330, 849 
Africa, South, British...... 218, 892 17e SOIC Dee ee Sa. eS 101, 860 217,297 
Africa, West, British,...... 238, 920 26D, 416 hing) oe. Sols pee Lee. 848,970 928,434 
POCHIMUGCALE nos. ce cots. 40, 333 OU nO Cubagideces teen eo 855, 908 848, 661 
ieritashwindiasies 6. ht... £5. 27,646 55,045) Denmark................. 107,166 87,731 
Straits Settlements........ 116, 458 CO ASO anes ody tan nse ee oe 1,317,489} 2,498,589 
British Guiana. ..)2...22. 140, 675 93, 3OU|Germanys..s.lc. ons. e ke 1, 633, 489 645, 354 
Bete RO Sis oe Yrs ais tvs dais 139, 295 105) 231) | Greeednc once 8 de5..de. 2: 33,158 7,638 
JSVCNE Oa yh Bi aig: ore 822,904 ZOOROD Ltalyer tse es ne wren 1, 269, 275 10535270 
Trinidad and Tobago...... 483 , 995 $20, 408) Japan. ......ccckkecse veces 971,164) 1,245,721 
Papins TONE se oi 8 eke, 580, 144 O27 COAIMEXICOM. eesti th racaleteieie bs 183, 221 142,326 
Newfoundland............. 45,271 54, 426)|Netherlands.............. 112, 682 275,316 
PNM T UG a, AS cn nl oh os 1,741,850) 1,986,088|\Panama.................. 76, 861 130, 623 
UAT ag 8° Cine a aaa ea 90,764 45240) Portugalss. oo wese ee ek. 85, 064 60,176 
New Zealand.............. 444, 625 560, 292)\San Domingo............. 109, 386 152, 235 

SVECLENE «Meehan ys oe 331,133 270,290 

United States! -)....0.0 00. 13,973,579] 15,518,738 

POrtOuRicowe ieee cee 723,321 897,196 
Total British Empire...... 10,800,750! 9,335,744} — 

Total Foreign Countries...| 23,745,8961] 26,820,3251 


. Grand Total of Exports.|  35,660,2872| 37,962,9292 
Grand Total of Exports.!  35,660,2872| 37,962,992 


: 1 Includes other countries. ? Grand totals include exports of seal skins and fish oils to the amounts 
_ of $1,113,641 in 1928 and $1,806,860 in 1929, not separated by countries. 
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15.—Exports of the Fisheries, compared as to Quantity and Value, for the fiscal years 
ended Mar. 31, 1928 and 1929. (‘‘000” omitted). 


Value at | Actual 


eters | ete renee | enna See ad ee 


Kinds of Fish. value, | prices of | value, 
1929. 1928. 1928. 
Ra a ee SE hae me Rn ia. Lae 
$ $ $ 

Alewives, salted..........eeeeeereeeeeee 81 84 89 
Bah Ash... us heel crctelshe eotejtia sleiapstelsie ts 50 64 45 
Codfish, boneless canned and preserved. 289 276 186 
Codfish, dried.........+sceeeserseeecee’ 4,785 3,900 4,556 
Codfish, fresh and frozen.........+++++++ 98 86 85 
Codfish, green salted (pickled)........-. 375 348 242 
Codfish, smoked..........+seeeeeeeeeees 227 213 257 
Clams, fresh and canned.........++++++- 194 151 170 
le ate tices ote iors wrece oe tins eivvseet stele snes 195 190 140 
Haddock, dried.........-eeeceeeceeeees 189 165 150 
Haddock, fresh and frozen..........+++- 36 33 29 
Haddock, smoked........-e++seeeeeeees 132 119 111 
Halibut, fresh and frozen........+-+++-+- 623 654 424 
Herring, lake, fresh and frozen.........-. 312 353 533 
Herring, sea, fresh and frozen.........--- 263 290 215 
Herring, sea, pickled..........++seeeeee- ge: 160 184 
Herring, sea, smoked.........+2se+eeee- 311 261 297 
Herring, sea, dry salted.........+.seeee- 1,998 2,083 2,019 
Lobsters, canned........6-e sere cece eeees 3,015 Soke 3,320 
Lobsters, fresh..........2sceeceeeceeeses 1,613 1, 687 1,348 
Mackerel, fresh and frozen.......-++++++ 180 225 127 
Mackerel, pickled........-..--e+eeeeeees 397 405 327 
Pilechards, canned.........---.- Mache tere 207 207 161 
Pollock, hake and cusk, dried..........- 321 298 229 
Salmon, canned..........-sseeeeecereees 9,108 10,352 9,151 
Salmon, dry salted (chum)..........++++ 775 783 364 
Salmon, fresh and frozen........+++++++- 1,051 1,050 975 
Salmon, pickled.........-.+eeeseeeeeeeee 540 533 561 
Salmon or lake trout, fresh and frozen... 564 524 511 
Sea fish, other, fresh.........+.-seeeeees 50 47 60 
SFC AAR MoE Bd bona OAeo DoCbI8 1,092 1,042 1,030 
Swordfish, fresh 121 112 99 
TaD OO eee ene ca terse ohete cislome mers ecole 719 553 531 
Whitefish 1,516 1,437 1,388 
Fish, other, fresh and frozen........-++-- 2,604 2,612 2,681 
Fish offal or refuse.........eeeeeeeeeeees 83 79 43 
Oil, Cod liver........seeceseceeeeceeeces 207 150 178 
Oil, fish, other............eseeeceeceeees 1,375 1,039 697 
Oil, seal. .c..cescesscevccwiecccesnasnsdee 1 1 6 
Oil, whale... ...<.-2.ccsesesccesseccerer 160 153 113 
Seal skins, undressed........-sseeeeeeees 65 23 120 
Other products of the fisheries.........-- 1,868 1,864 1, 908 
Mota waste tataasiee fella seri: 37,963 37,883 35, 660 
Increase Or GeCrease......-.eeeeceesseees “ - - 


+/+ 


Increase 
Cr) 
or 


decrease 


ee ekg ee ere ea 


a 


+/+ 


Due to Due ta 


larger 


(+) or 
smaller 


quantities. 


—_—_————_—" 


ee ee 
s 


——_—_—_—_—_—— 
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CHAPTER XII.—MINES AND MINERALS. 


An article on the general geology of Canada, referring to the chief mineral- 
bearing areas of the Dominion, will be found at pp. 16-27 of the present edition of 
the Year Book. This is followed by an account of the chief discoveries and investi- 
gations of mineral-bearing ores in 1928, at pp. 27-34; similar articles for earlier 
years were published in previous editions. These articles furnish references to 
more detailed sources of information in the publications of the Dominion and pro- 
vincial Governments, or in the scientific journals. 

The Mines and Minerals chapter of the Year Book is divided into six sections:— 
(1) a sketch of the administration of mineral lands and mining laws, (2) a summary 
of general production, (3) the industrial organization of the mining industries, 
(4) production of the metallic minerals, (5) production of the non-metallic minerals, 
(6) production of clay products and structural materials. 

For more detailed information on the mineral production of Canada the reader 
is referred to the Annual Report on the Mineral Production of Canada, issued by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Section 1.—Mineral Lands Administration and Mining Laws. 


The mineral lands of Canada, like other Crown lands, are administered by 
either the Dominion or the provincial Governments. The Dominion Government 
at the time of writing administers the mineral lands of the three Prairie Provinces, as 
well as those in the Railway Belt and the Peace River Block in British Columbia. 
All other mineral lands, including those of the Maritime Provinces, Quebec, Ontario 
and the greater part of British Columbia, are owned by the provinces. Further- 
more, agreements have been reached between the Dominion Government and the 
Governments of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia for the 
transfer to each of these provinces of the Dominion Crown lands lying within its 
boundaries, with the exception of the Indian reserves and National Parks. 


Subsection 1.—Dominion Mining Laws and Regulations. 


Dominion lands to which these regulations apply are those administered by 
the Mining Lands Division, Department of the Interior, within the provinces of 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, Yukon Territory and the Northwest Territories. 
Some of these regulations apply also to the Railway Belt in British Columbia and to 
a defined area in British Columbia. The total area administered under the Domin- 
ion mining laws exceeds 2,250,000 square miles. 

Titles issued for Dominion lands, the property of the Dominion. Govern- 
ment, in the western provinces and territories of Canada, reserve to the Crown 
the mines and minerals which may be found on or under such lands, together with 
the right of operation. 

Minerals on vacant Dominion lands, also on lands disposed of as above, may 
be acquired by lease for a fixed period, usually 21 years, renewable for further 
periods of like duration, on the following terms and conditions:— 

Coal.—The maximum area which may be granted under lease to one applicant 
is 2,560 acres, and the length of the location must not exceed four times its breadth. 
Rental is $1 an acre per annum, and royalty on coal disposed of, 5 cents per ton. In 
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unsurveyed territory, the location must be staked by the applicant personally, and 
personal application must be made to the mining recorder for a lease. Such location 
must be marked on the ground by two legal posts, one at each end of the longest 
dimension, and a line must be marked out joining the posts. In surveyed terri- 
tory, personal application only is necessary. The lease conveys the coal-mining 
rights only, but surface rights necessary for purposes of operation may be obtained 
by arbitration in the case of lands already disposed of, or under lease from the Crown 
if vacant. ‘There is no limit to the area which may be acquired by assignment. 


Petroleum and Natural Gas.—The maximum area which may be acquired 
under application by one applicant is 1,920 acres, but any area may be acquired 
by assignment. The location shall be personally staked and applied for in the 
same manner as coal, and drilling operations shall be commenced within 15 months 
of the date of the lease. The rental for the first year is 50 cents an acre, but an 
applicant may obtain a prospecting permit for a period of one year on payment of 
rental at 10 cents an acre and a cash deposit of 40 cents an acre, on condition of 
actual prospecting operations being conducted on the location during the year to 
an amount equivalent to the cash deposit. If evidence of the prescribed expendi- 
ture is submitted and accepted, the amount of the cash deposit shall be returned 
to the permittee upon termination of the permit, or he may be granted credit 
therefor on account of rental. If, however, the required expenditure is not incurred, 
the amount of the cash deposit shall be subject to forfeiture. Rental for subsequent 
years is at the rate of $1 an acre, but if drilling operations are conducted, the expendi- 
tures so incurred may be accepted in satisfaction of rentals for the second and third 
years and, under certain conditions, for the fourth and fifth years, until discovery 
of oilis made. Twenty thousand acres may be grouped by a lessee and represented 
by one drilling outfit. Royalty varying from 24 p.c. to 10 p.c. of the value of the 
product may be imposed. In the Northwest Territories a preliminary permit may 
be obtained to prospect an area of 2,560 acres, rental payable on one-half of the 
area only. Upon discovery of oil being made, a final lease of one-half the area 
acquired, to be selected by the permittee, will be issued. 


Placer.—Claims 500 feet long and from 1,000 to 2,000 feet wide, according to 
location, may be staked out and acquired by any person more than 17 years of age. 
Claims to be marked by two legal posts, one at each end, and the line joining them 
marked. Creek claims are staked along the base-line of the creek, and extend 
1,000 feet on each side. River claims are 500 feet on one side of the river and 
extend back 1,000 feet. Other claims are staked parallel to the creek or river on 
which they front, 500 feet long by 1,000 feet. Expenditure in development of each 
claim to be incurred and proved each year, $200 in the Yukon Territory and $100 
elsewhere. Royalty 23 p.c. 


Alkali.—Comprising natural surface accumulations of soluble mineral salts 
and associated marls, occurring at or near the surface. Area which may be leased, 
1,920 acres. Term of lease, 20 years, renewable. Fee, $10 for the issue of a lease. 
Rental, 25 cents an acre per annum. The lessee shall expend in actual development 
or improvements on the property leased not less than $10,000 during the first three 
years of the term of the lease. Not less than $2,500 shall be so expended during 
the first and during the second years of the term. Royalty, from 123 cents to 
25 cents a ton of salts shipped. 
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Carbon-Black.—The recorded owner of a lease of natural gas rights acquired 
under the regulations may obtain a permit to use the gas for the production of 
carbon-black, if the location affected is situated in an isolated part of the country 
where there is no market for the sale of such gas. The permittee must expend 
$15,000 during each of the first and second years of the term of the permit in the 
erection and completion of an efficient plant. Gasolene content, if sufficient, must 
first be extracted. Royalty, 5 p.c. of the value of the gas at the well. Minimum 
value of such gas, 2 cents per 1,000 cubic feet. 


Quarrying.—Dominion lands containing limestone, granite, slate, marble, 
gypsum, marl, gravel, sand, clay or building stone, may be leased at an annual 
rental of $1.an acre. The maximum area to one applicant shall be 40 acres. A 
railway company or municipality, requiring material for construction or mainten- 
ance of railway or municipal works, may acquire more than one location. The 
location must be staked out, if situated in unsurveyed territory. 


Dredging.—A dredging lease conveys the exclusive right to sub-aqueous 
mining and dredging in a specified area of a river bed to be described, the location 
to be 5 miles or less in the western provinces and territories and 10 miles or less 
in the Yukon. The term of the lease is 15 years in the Yukon and 20 years else- 
where, renewable. Rental per annum in the Yukon: $100 per mile the first year, 
and for each subsequent year $10 per mile. Outside the Yukon: $50 per mile the 
first year, and $10 for each subsequent year. Royalty, 24 p.c. in the Yukon, and 
elsewhere 24 p.c. on the value of products exceeding $10,000. Dredge to be installed 
within three years from the date of the lease in the Yukon, and within one year from 
such date elsewhere. Outside the Yukon, expenditures in prospecting and develop- 
ment work may be accepted in satisfaction of rental for a limited term of years, and, 
for this purpose, operations may be consolidated over an unbroken extent of a river 
not exceeding 15 miles. 


Quartz.—“Mineral” under this heading means all deposits of gold, silver, and 
all naturally occurring useful minerals other than placer deposits, peat, coal, petro- 
leum, natural gas, bitumen and oil shales. 


Under the new regulations, effective April 1, 1929, any prospector or locator of 
a mineral claim, whether an individual, mining partnership or a company, must 
first be the holder of a miner’s licence, the fee for which is $5 for an individual, from 
$5 to $20 for mining partnerships, and larger amounts for mining companies pro- 
portionate to their capitalization. A licensee may stake out three claims per annum 
for himself, and six more for two other licensees, not exceeding nine in all, in any 
mining division, or double these numbers in the Northwest Territories. A mineral 
claim shail be rectangular and marked by a post at each corner—maximum area 
51-65 acres, being 1,500 feet square. Entry is granted by mining recorder, fee $5 
for a claim located by a licensee on his own licence, and $10 if located on behalf 
of another licensee. Grant is renewable from year to year on 40 days’ work being 
done on the location each year. All work done is subject to inspection. When 200 
days’ work has been done and confirmed, discovery of mineral in place shown to 
have been made, a survey made by a Dominion land surveyor at grantee’s expense 
and certain other requirements complied with, a lease is issued for a term of 21 
years, renewable, the rental for the full term being $50. The cost of the survey, 
reckoned as 30 days’ (and in the Northwest Territories 40 days’ ) work, may be 
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counted as work done on the claim. A maximum of nine claims may be grouped 
for purposes of representation work. When the profits of a mine exceed $10,000 in 
‘any calendar year, there is a royalty of from 3 to 6 p.c. or higher, proportionate to 
the profits made. 


For copies of any of the regulations above referred to, application may be made 
to the Controller, Mining Lands Division, Dominion Lands Administration, Interior 
Department, Ottawa. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Mining Laws and Regulations. 


Nova Scotia.—All minerals in Nova Scotia, except limestone, gypsum and 
building materials, are the property of the Crown in the right of the province of 
Nova Scotia. ‘They are dealt with under the provisions of the Mines Act (c. 23, 
R.S.N.S., 1923), and amending Acts of 1927 (c. 17), and 1929 (c. 22), and are admin- 
istered by the Minister of Public Works and Mines, at whose office in the Parliament 
Buildings, Halifax, all records of mining titles are kept. 


The chief mineral product of Nova Scotia is coal, which is subjected to a royalty 
of 123 cents per long ton. Coal used in mining operations, or used for domestic 
purposes by workmen employed about the mine, is exempted from royalty. 


Licences to search for mineral, good for a year, are issued at a nominal fee. 
More permanent holding is obtained by lease, which, in the case of minerals other 
than gold and silver, is granted for 20 years (subject to payment of an annual rental 
and the performance of work), the lease carrying the right to three successive renew- 
als of 20 years each. A lease for gold and silver is given for 40 years, subject to a 
small annual rental and performance of work. 


Other important minerals of Nova Scotia are gold, salt, lead, zinc, copper, 
diatomaceous earth, manganese, antimony, gypsum and limestone. 


Full information concerning minerals and mining laws may be obtained by 
writing the Department of Public Works and Mines at the above address. 


New Brunswick.—In grants of Crown land with few exceptions since about 
the year 1805, all mines and minerals are reserved to the Crown and regarded as 
property separate from the soil. Prior to this time, most of the grants Yeserved 
only gold, silver, copper, lead and coals. Royalties levied are 10 cents per long ton 
on coal and 5 p.c. on petroleum and natural gas. Prospectors must obtain a licence 
which costs $10 and is good for the calendar year. It entitles the prospector to 
stake up to 10 claims of 40 acres each. Claims must be registered within 30 days and 
25 days’ work done on each claim within the year, after which a mining licence, 
renewable annually on the payment of $10 per claim, will be granted. Administra- 
tion is carried on subject to the provisions of the Mining Act (ec. 35, R.S.N.B., 
1927). For full information apply to the Department of Lands and Mines, 
Fredericton, N.B. 


Quebec.—The mining lands of Quebec are administered by the Department 
of Highways and Mines, subject to the provisions of the Quebec Mining Act (c. 80, 
R.S.Q., 1925). | 

In townships the Crown retains full mining rights on lands granted subse- 
quently to July 24, 1880, and, in the case of gold and silver, on lands granted previous 
to that date. All mining rights belong to the Crown in most of the seigneuries. 
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Mining lands up to 200 acres in extent can be acquired by staking the ground 
as prescribed by the Mining Act. Claims must be recorded and 25 days’ work per 
claim done within 12 months, when a mining licence is granted upon payment of 50 
cents an acre and a recording fee of $10. The licence is renewable annually. When 
a mineral occurrence of importance has been found, the mining rights can be pur- 
chased as a mining concession for $5 per acre for superior minerals and $3 per 
acre for inferior minerals. 


Mining operators must make annual returns to the Minister. Taxes are 
payable on annual profits at rates graduated up from 3 p.c. A mining inspector is 
appointed in each mining division for the administration of the mining laws and 
regulations. : 


Ontario.—Ontario owns and administers for mining purposes, through her 
Department of Mines, all the Crown lands within her boundaries except Indian 
lands, which are under the Dominion Government. Mining lands are subject to 
the provisions of the Mining Act, (c. 45, R.S.O. 1927). Titleis a grantin fee simple, 
except in forest reserves, where the lands are leased. A resident mining recorder 
is appointed for each mining division created in the mineral areas. There is a tax 
on mining lands in unorganized territory of 5c. per acre per annum. Other taxation 
is on the net profits, the rate being 3 p.c. up to $1,000,000; 5 p.c. from $1,000,000 
to $5,000,000, etc. The first $10,000 of profit is exempt. There is no apex law, 
all claim boundaries extending vertically downwards. Disputes are settled by the 
Recorder, or, on appeal, by the Mining Court of Ontario. 


A miner’s licence is necessary to stake out or acquire Crown lands for mining 
purposes; fee $5 per year for an individual; for companies, $100 on each 
million dollars capital. The holder may stake out for himself three claims in any 
and every mining division, and six additional for not more than two other licence 
holders. A mining claim in unsurveyed territory is a square of 20 chains to a side 
(40 acres) with lines N-S and E-W astronomically. Where land is subdivided into 
lots a claim may be an eighth, a quarter or a half lot, ¢.e., up to 50 acres. 


There are special provisions regarding petroleum, natural gas, coal and salt on 
the James Bay slope, where these substances may be searched for under authority of 
-a boring permit. <A total of 1920 acres may be taken up by an individual in blocks 
of 640 acres. — 


Manitoba.—Most of the public lands of Manitoba are held and administered 
by the Dominion Government. Mining lands and rights are secured by leasing 
from the latter through the Mining Lands Division, Department of the Interior, 
after certain duties and requirements have been fulfilled, as per the preceding 
statement on Dominion mining laws and regulations. 


The Legislative Assembly of Manitoba enacted “The Mines Act” (c. 128, 
R.8.M., 1913). In 1927 section 42 of this act was amended. In 1928 an order in 
council of the provincial Government put into force “Rules under the Mines 
Act”, which govern such things as ventilation, sanitation, care and use of explosives, 
protection and general mining operations. A Chief Inspector of Mines was 
appointed by the province in November, 1928, to enforce these rules. In the 
spring of the same year a Department of Mines and Natural Resources had been 
created in the province. A Minister of the Crown was named to administer tbe 
Department and a Commissioner of Mines appointed. 
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Dominion Mining Recording Offices are located at Winnipeg, Dauphin, The 
Pas, and Cold Lake. A representative of the Supervisory Mining Engineer, De- 
partment of the Interior, is stationed at The Pas, Manitoba, and another at Win- 
nipeg. 


Saskatchewan.—The natural resources of this province are administered by 
the Dominion Government, but the Saskatchewan Mines Act (c. 178, R.S.S., 
1920 and amendments), provides for the competency of mine managers and pit 
bosses, for the reporting of accidents and generally for the welfare and safety of 
those employed in the production of minerals. Other than those of the Dominion 
Government, no taxes or royalties are imposed upon the minerals produced in the 
province. 


Alberta.—The natural resources of the province are administered by the 
Dominion Government and the leasing or disposal of mining lands or mining rights 
is administered under Dominion laws and regulations. 


The Mines Act of the province of Alberta and regulations made thereunder 
make provision for the safe operation of mines in the province, applying to mines of 
coal, ironstone, shale, clay and other minerals. Operations must be under the 
control of officials who hold certificates granted after suitable examination. A 
staff of inspectors is provided to administer the regulations. Monthly reports of 
operations must be returned to the Minister. 


The Coal Sales Act requires that all coal mines shall be registered by name and 
all coal produced in Alberta sold under the registered name. The Coal Miners 
Wages Security Act requires all Coal Operators to provide bond to insure the pay- 
ment of wages, unless exemption is obtained through the Board of Public Commis- 
sions. 


British Columbia.—The Department of Mines, organized under the pro- 
visions of c. 163, R.S.B.C., 1924, and amendments, administers the mineral lands 
of the province, and has charge of all matters relating to mining, including the 
Bureau of Mines and all offices established under the Bureau of Mines Act and all 
Government offices in connection with the mining industry. 


The terms of the mining laws are favourable to the prospector, with small fees’ 
and rentals. On a lode mine of 51 acres an expenditure of $500 in work, which may 
be spread over 5 years, is required to obtain a Crown grant, while surface rights are 
obtainable at a figure in no case exceeding $5 per acre. Any person over the age of 
18 and any joint stock company can obtain a “free miner’s certificate’ on payment 
of a fee, which for the individual is $5 per annum, while for the joint stock company 
it is either $50 or $100, depending on capitalization. Mineral claims located under 
the provisions of the Mineral Act must not exceed 1,500 feet square. 


Placer.—Placer mining is governed by the ‘‘Placer Mining Act”, and by the 
interpretation clause its scope is defined as “the mining of any natural stratum or 
bed of earth, gravel, or cement mined for gold or other precious minerals or stones”’. 


Placer Claims.—Placer claims are of 3 classes, as follows:—(1) Creek diggings,— 
200 feet long and 1,000 feet wide, 500 feet on either side of the stream; (2) bar dig- 
gings,—250 feet square on a bar covered at high water, or a strip 250 feet long at 
high water, extending between high-water mark and extreme low-water mark; (3) 
dry diggings,—over which water never extends, 250 feet square. 
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A placer claim must be worked by the owner, or someone on his behalf, continu- 
ously during working hours. Discontinuance for 72 hours, except in close season, 
lay-over, leave of absence, sickness or other reason satisfactory to the Gold Com- 
missioner is deemed abandonment. ‘To hold a placer claim over one year, it must 
be again recorded before expiration of the year. 


Placer Leases.—Leases of unoccupied Crown lands may be granted by the 
Gold Commissioner of the district. Placer leases are of 4 classes, as follows:—(1) 
Creek lease,—on rivers or on abandoned or unworked creeks, half a mile in length; 
annual rental, $37.50; annual expenditure required on development, $250. (2) 
Bench lease,—80 acres; annual rental, $25; annual expenditure required on develop- 
ment $250. (3) Dredging lease,—on the bed of any river below low water mark, 5 
miles; annual rental, $25 per mile; annual expenditure required on development, 
$1,000 per mile; the value of any new plant or machinery employed to count as 
money expended in development. (4) Precious stone diggings,—10 acres. 


Section 2.—Summary of General Production. 


Notwithstanding the rapid development of mineral production in Canada during 
recent years—the value of the annual output increased from $10,221,000 in 1886 to 
$145,635,000 in 1913 and $307,146,000 in 1929—the possibilities in the future are 
of even greater interest. For many years the natural difficulties of travel in the 
northland hindered the progress even of reconnaissance work, and a large part of 
Canada remained but very little explored. Nevertheless, sufficient was done to 
make known the main geological features, to indicate roughly the territories that 
would be found to be mineral-bearing, and to predict the character of the mineral 
resources in the different geological areas. The development of the aeroplane 
during and since the war has provided an agent of improved and rapid transportation 
in regions where the canoe and dog team were the only other means available, while 
exploration and photography from the air are providing accurate knowledge and 
reliable maps of large regions formerly almost entirely unexplored. This applies 
particularly to the Canadian Shield, that large northern area where are exposed 
rocks of Precambrian age which have already proved immensely rich in mineral 
resources. In spite of the manner in which the search for minerals in this area has 
been broadened and intensified in recent years, Canada to-day offers to the pros- 
pector the largest and most promising extent of mineral-bearing territory that 
anywhere remains unprospected. The opinion is often advanced that Canada is 
likely to become one of the leading mineral-producing countries of the -world, and 
considerable ground for this assumption is found in the fact that the Dominion con- 
tains 16 p.c. of the world’s known coal resources, has greater asbestos and nickel 
deposits than any other country and ranks third in the production of gold, while the 
diversity of mineral endowment is indicated by the fact that the three main divisions, 
metallic, non-metallic and clay products and structural materials, include some 60 
principal items, 22 of which had each in 1928 a production valued at $1,000,000 
or over. 


The mineral production of Canada has increased from $172,000,000 in 1921 to 
$307,146,000 in 1929, an increase of $135,000,000 or 78 p.c. in 8 years, a greater 
proportional increase than in any other major branch of production during that time. 
In view of the developments now taking place on properties with proven reserves of 
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‘mmense mineral wealth not yet developed to full production, it seems certain that 
the mineral production of Canada will continue to increase rapidly. The proportions 
which this production has already attained make ita very important factor in the 
expansion of the wealth and prosperity of the whole Dominion. Figures of total 
production fail to convey a correct impression of the magnitude of the industry, on 
account of the diversity of the product and of the units involved, while the varying 
prices attendant upon fluctuating market conditions vitiate comparisons on the 
value basis. As commodity prices reached a peak in 1920 and have subsequently 
fallen greatly, production computed in terms of value is not a fair basis for com- 
parison. In spite of this, the total value of mineral production in 1929 exceeded 
by $79,000,000 the record of 1920. 


Subsection 1.—General Statistics of Mineral Production. 


In Table 1 will be found the total value of the minerals produced in Canada 
in each year since 1886, while Table 2 gives the details of the mineral production 
of 1927 and 1928, with the percentage of increase or decrease in the latter year. 
An interesting comparison of the mineral production of the two years, as to quanti- 
ties and values, is furnished in Table 3, which shows that the increase of 11-2 p.c. 
in the value of product in the latter year, as compared with the former, was due 
to an increase of 10-6 p.c. in quantities mined and of 0-6 p.c. in average values. 


1. Value of Mineral Production in Canada, calendar years 1886-1929. 


= 


Calendar 
Years. 


Total Value. 


$ 
10, 221, 255 
10,321,331 
12,518,894 
14,013, 118 
16,763,353 
18,976, 616 
16, 623,415 


20, 035, 082 
19,931, 158 
20,505, 917 
22,474, 256 
28, 485, 023 
38,412,431 
49, 234,005 
64,420,877 


Value 


per 


capita. 


— 
bo 
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Calendar 
Years. 


Total Value. 


$ 
65,797,911 
63, 231, 836 
61, 740,513 
60, 082,771 
69,078, 999 
79, 286, 697 
86, 865, 202 
85,557, 101 
91,831,441 
106, 823 , 623 
103, 220, 994 
135,048, 296 
145, 634, 812 
128, 863, 075 
137,109,171 


Value 
per 


1Subject to revision. 


capita. 


Calendar 
Years. 


Total Value. 
$ 
177, 201, 534 
189, 646, 821 
211,301,897 
176, 686,390 
227, 859, 665 
171,923,342 
184, 297, 242 
214,079,331 
209, 583, 406 
226,583,333 
240, 437, 123 
247,356, 695 
274, 989, 487 
307,146,494! 
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9,—Mineral Production of Canada, calendar years 1927 and 1928. 
P.c. increase (++) 
Lies Mae or decrease (—). 
Items. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
METALLIC. $ $ p.c. p.c. 
ANtimony...... 225-54. lb. ~ - - ~ - - 
Arsenic (As2O*)....... YY 6, 227, 968 911,979| 5,482,223 193,052) — 12-8} — 8-9 
Bismuth eres wcanstooan Ss 2,072 1,003 14, 002 5,067) + 575-7] + 405-1 
Cadmium sseetan re rs ~ - 491, 894 341,374 - - 
Cobalt ee ctor - 889,590} 1,764,534 956,590} 1,672,820) + 8-6] — 5-2 
Copnek eee eek S 140,147,440] 17,195,487| 202,696,046, 28,598,249) + 44-6) + 66-3 
(Ol Geet anrc areas tae fine oz 1,852,785) 38,300,464 1,890,592) 39,082,005} + 2 Ol\ =e 2-0 
Tron ore for export..... tons 2,029 8,980 2,244 6,732) + 11-5) — 25-2 
Dedtdenk a5. cea scier. Ib. | 311,423,161] 16,477,139] 337,946,688} 15,553,231] ++ 8-5) — 5 
Molybdenite.......... “ = - - - - - 
INickel ex. aan) ener oy 66,798, 717| 15,262,171} 96,755,578) 22,318,907 + 44.8) + 46 
Palladium, rhodium, iri- 
Giuim .evCn. sta ne OZ 11,545 554,190 13, 607 627,833) + 17-8) + 13: 
iP Textiniiinies aeton eee neers . 11, 228 Mc O18 10,532 708,909} — 6*2| — 1: 
Silivenyee leer ae a 22,736,698] 12,816,677] 21,936,407} 12,761,725) — 3-5) — 0. 
PIM HER Yea Pa Ne OO lb. 165,495,525} 10,250,793} 184, 647,374 10,143,050} + 11:d) = 1 
Total Metallic Minerals — | 118,561, 030 — | 132,012,454 -|+ 16 
Non-METALLIC. 
Fuels. 
COs thee ke se tons 17,426,861; 61,867,463] 17,564,293) 63,757,833) + 0-7) + 3-05 
Naturaligas 2a. .0nn M cu. it.| 21,376,791 8,043,010| 22,582,586 8,614,182) ++ 56) --- 7-1 
eae eee Ceca ictia ae tons - - 1,497 5,845 - — 
Petroleum, crude...... bri. 476,591; 1,516,048 624,184] 2,035,300) + 30-9} + 384-2 
Total Fuels............- — | 71,426,516 — | 74,413,160 -|+ 4-1 
Other Non-Metallic Minerals. 
IAGEINOLIGG send eee oon tons 86 1,075 70 875| — 18-6) — 18-6 
INS eStOS vas cieore isis ~ 274,778| 10,621,013 973,033} 11,288,360) — 0-7) + 5-8 
Bary tesaewer 1. eee toe Y 56 , 268 127 , 847) + 126-7} + 124-5 
Bituminous sands..... 4 2,706 10,824 94 374 - = 
IDWatonanve.cek eerie a 266 6, 650 368 8,960) + 38-3] + 34-7 
eld spam casusecmane Os 29, 849 259,151 31,897 284,942) + 6-8] + 9-9 
GaENCtSs rie scent eens ye 150 - - - = 
Grapliteigse-n ss ies % 1,829 111, 656 1,097 57,041) — 40:0} — 49-0 
Grinding pebbles......  “ - = be = = - 
Grindstones........... i 2, 21 125,017 1, 855 100,960) — 17-6| — 19-3 
Gy PSUs see “a 1,063, 117 3, 208,015 1, 246, 368 3,748,648} + IV (DA cae 15-1 
Tronroxidesere.ccs.. . 6,125 103,536 5,414 111,198) — Wie eats 7:4 
Magnesite..........+.+ s 1,881 230,309 1s. too 346,990} + 79-9) ++ 50-6 
Manganese, bog....... He - ~ 385 2,200 = 
Micaela ates Serica 2 Zoo 174,377 3, 660 87,168} + 33-6) — 50-1 
Mineral water......... gal. 303, 530 14,624 269, 045 33,498] — 11-4) ++ 129-0 
Natro-alunite......... tons 7 248 - - — | = 
Phosphates. esee o-c-- t 151 1,747 641 8,276} + 324-5| + 382-0 
Poyritest osec eres .. 50, 863 198,388 38, 589 321,033!) — 24-2) + 61-7 
Quartzoee cer eee: ss 233 , 984 496, 364 282,522 523,933) + 20-7| + 5°5 
Salt. An eee tee tes a) 268, 672 1,614, 667 299,445 1,495,971) + 11-4) — 7-4 
Silicasbnicke.. 2 eect M 1,791 19, D2 3, 224 155,502) + 80-0} + 95-5 
Sodium carbonate..... tons 805 9,995 519 4,922) — 35-6) — 50-8 
Sodium sulphate...... s 5, 659 11,319 6,016 68,804) + 6:3) + 507-9. 
Tale and soapstone.... “ 16,521 236, 105 14, 925 219,358] — 9-6} — 7-0 
Voleanic dust......... os 105 735 485 9,795) + 361-9 = 
Total Other Non- 
Metallic Minerals.... —| 17,559,730 — | 18,826,692 Sy ect 7:2 
Total Non-Metallic 
Minerals........... - | 88,986,.246 — | 93,239,852 - 4-8 


a | ecron wane 


1Includes sulphur content of pyrites at its sale value and estimated figures for quantity and value of 
sulphur in smelter gases used for acid making. 
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2.—Mineral Production of Canada, calendar years 1927 and 1928—concluded. 


P.c. increase (++) 
Jere 1927. 1928. oi dsorente (2) 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
Cray Propucts AND OTHER $ $ P.o- Bit 
STRUCTURAL MATERIALS. 
Clay Products. 
Brick— 
Soft and process— 
ACOs ns etnies os M 15,764 325,966 17,532 349,847] +- 8-2) + 7-3 
Common........ M 66,357 1,091,274 93 , 280 1,328,981) + 32-2) + 21-7 
Stiff mud process— 
(wire cut) 
Faceen overs. so M 95,480 2,024, 064 101, 717 2,247,472) + 6-5) + 11-0 
Common;:...... M 150, 222 2,239,180 144, 404 2,182,307) — 3-8] — 2-6 
Dry press— 
HAGE ae 6. M 39,753 833,570 36, 587 748,301) — 7-9) — 10-3 
Common iscuce M 14,617 187, 062 24, 294 337,096) + 66-2) + 80-2 
Fancy or ornamental 
DrickArees. Se M 620 29,372 599 28,763) — 3-4) — 2-1 
Sewer brick......... M 10, 997 210, 648 2,888 59,010} — 73-8) — 72-0 
Paving brick........ M 50 2,106 338 4,464) + 576-0) + 111-9 
Te pricks acta ake M 5,388 246, 266 4,940 234,460) — 8-3] — 4-8 
areclay-0 she... 2 tons 5,094 36,081 5,148 35,409} ++ 1-0) — 1-9 
Fire clay blocks and shapes. - 100, 659 - 105,091 -j}4 4-4 
Hollow blocks........ tons 151,307 1,431,141 205 , 257 1,930,152) + 35-6] -- 84-8 
Rootneitile..g.y... 0 No. 2,000 140 72,930 6,435 - = 
Floor tile (quarries)...sq. ft. 135, 285 32,559 171,520 45,729] -+- 26-7] -- 40-4 
Draimitilesc i. <.8: M 22,259 598, 098 22,629 656,054} -++ 1-6) + 9-7 
Sewer pipe, copings, 
flue linings, etc...... tons Td g202" al A75. 875 - 1,723, 644 -| + 16-7 
Pottery, glazed and unglazed - 307,057 - 356, 093 -|+ 15-9 
Other clay products......... - 2,076 - 2,410 -|+ 16-1 
Total Clay Products... - 11,173,189 - 12,381, 718 -|-+ 10-8 
Other Structural Materials. 
Cements #th ent. 3. brl. 10,065,865) 14,391,937] 11,023,928) 16,739,163] ++ 9-5) + 16-3 
MEIN LEM see eect: AS bush.| 12,707,221 3,923,388] 14,539, 6861 4,534,568} + 14-4) + 15-5 
Sand and egravel....... tons 22,952,819 6,055,601) 28,102,917 5,809,431} +- 22-4) — 4-1 
Stone oe ete ees if 7,306, 436 9,265,304 8,253,934] 10,272,301) + 13-0) + 10-9 
Total Other Structural 
Materials............. - | 33,636, 230 - | 387,355, 463 -|+ 11-1 
Total Clay Products 
and Other Struct- 
ural Materials........ - | 44,809,419 — | 49,737,181 -{|+ 11-0 
Grand Total........... | — | 247,356,695 — | 274,989, 487 -I+ 11-2 


1H quivalent to 508,889 tons. 


3.—Mineral Production of Canada, compared as to Quantity and Value, calendar 
years 1927 and 1928 (‘‘000”’ omitted). 


Due to Due to 


Actual Value Actual Hore higher larger (+) 
Items. value at prices value d a (+) or or smaller 
1928. of 1927. 1927, ey Se | lower (—) (-) 
: prices. quantities. 
METALLIC. $ $ $ 

JSS) Ge 8 a gate A 193 185 212 | — 19} + 8) — 27 
PIN Lie Scie ss ce ates 341 341 -| + 341 -{| + 341 
“OCT ES Ege aa Bi a 1, 672 1,916 1,764 | — 92; — 244) + 152 
CS Re Ee a ee 28, 598 24,890 17,195 | + 11,403 | + 3,708} + 7,695 
Reece sib OP idl ors citse oo), « 39, 082 39, 082 88,300 | + 782 -} + 782 
se a eat Bai a ea 15,553 17,718 16,477 | — 924; — 2,165) + 1,241 
OTE SUE Sa RS a 22,319 22,210 15,262 | + 7,057) + 109 | + 6,948 
Palladium, rhodium, etc.... 628 653 554 | + 74 — 25) + 99 
LENE sigh alae eee aa ae 709 673. 718 |} — 9; + 36}; — 45 
NEE aaa eT Sa ae 12,762 12,365 12,817} — 55} + 397 | — 452 
(Ss ee ae eee 10, 148 11,442 10,251 | — 108°)" —"" 17299" | -F. “1.191 
Other metallics ............ 12 17 1} + 1 - 5} + 


Ah een Sa See eee ee ee a a eae 


Total Metallic Minerals 132, 012 131, 492 113,561 | + 18,451); + 520 


- 
-_ 
2 
. 
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3.-Mineral Production of Canada, compared as to Quantity and Value, calendar 


Items. 


Non-Mera..ic. 


Fuels. 
Goalie see ie re eenieslae 
Naturalleas:. tae de cr caters 
Petroleum, crude............ 
ener LUels siecle Wiieie sees steers 


Total Fuels............ 
Other Non-Metallic Minerals. 


Grap nite macnne crete aes 
(CansslitaAbes sone neeeoue ac oe 


M@OTIESITG.. cereaeie es oposite shale 
MaGa et eee taper tie sete mre 


Silica brickedieiac aseee seria 
Talc and soapstone.......... 
Other non-metallics........ 


Total Other Non- 
Metallic Minerals... 


CLaAy PRopDUCTS AND OTHER 
SrrucTuRAL MATERIALS. 
Clay Products. 
Brick—Soft mud {Face..... 

process |Common 


process {Common 
{ 


(wire cut) 
Dry Face....... 
press....|Common 


Fancy or ornamental 
Sewer brick......... 
IR irevOorieknn wee are 
Elollow; blocks c22.27 0% ste siete 
GOT. ULC an antaes tes spate des eaens 
Wyraintcl leery cae takes 
Sewer pipe, copings, etc..... 
Pottery, glazed or not....... 
Other clay prod .cts......... 


Total Clay Products .. 
Other Structural Materials. 
Times ilie, AY eb ore hats « +h0)* 
Stoneare mtn: cates ee eit: 


Total Other Structural 
Materials ............ 


Grand Total....... 


Increase or decrease, p.¢..... 


Due to Due to 
Actual Value Actual Hl oe higher larger (+) 
value at prices value aeeteaae (+) or or smaller 
1928. of 1927. 1927. ay lower (—) = 
: prices. quantities. 
$ $ $ $ 

63, 758 62, 400 61,867 |} + 1,891 + 1,358 | + 533 
8,614 8,487 8,043 + 571 + 127 | <5 444 
2,035 1,985 15168) oie 519 | + 50 dence 469 
6 6 -| + 6 -| + 6 
74,413 72,878 71,426 | + 2,987) + 1,585 | + 1,452 
11,238 10,550 10,621 fe 617 | + 688 ~ va 
285 277 259 | + 26} + 8} + 18 
57 6/ 112 _ 55 — 10 — 45 
101 103 125 _ 24 -- 2 _ 22 
3,744 3,816 3,20 + 493 — 72) + 565 
111 92 104} + 7) + 19 _ 12 
347 414 Bail) || ae 117 ~ Ode laescte 184 
87 233 174 _ 87 — 146] + 59 
34 13 15} + 19} + 21 — 2 
321 151 198 |} + 123 +- 170 -: 47 
524 599 496 + 28 _— 75 + 103 
1,496 1,799 1,615 -_ 119 — 303 + 184 
156 143 89 | + 76 \y +E 13 + 63 
219 213 236 | — 17; + 6 -- 23 
107 45 44 + 63 + €2 + 1 
18,827 18,515 17,560 | + 1,267) + 312) + 955 
350 362 326} + 24 _ 12 +4 36 
1,329 1,534 1,091 +. 238 _ 205 | + 443 
2,248 2,158 2,024 + 22+ + 90 + 134 
DeSe 2, 152 2,239 _ 57) + 30 — 87 
748 767 833 _ 85 - 19 — 66 
337 311 187 |} + 150} + 26) + 124 
29 28 29 -/| + 1 —_ 1 
59 iis 210 _ 151 + 4 — 155 
234 226 246 - 12; + 8 ~ 20 
1,930 1,941 1,431 + 499 — 11 + 510 
46 41 33 + 13 a 5 | + 8 
656 610 S98 eae 58 | + 46} + 12 
1,724 leo 1,476 | + 248 -- 7{ + 255 
256 358 307 | + 49 —- 2) + 51 
154 163 143 + 11 — 9} + 20 
12,382 12,437 11,173 | + 1,209 = 55 | + 1,264 
16,739 15,755 14,392 + 2,347) + 984 | + 1,363 
4,535 4,485 3, 923 + 612 + 50 + £62 
5, 809 7,418 6, 056 — 247 — 1,609; + 1,362 
10; 272 10,473 9, 265 + 1,007 _ 201 + 1,208 
37,000 38,131 33,636 | + 3,719 — 776) + 4,495 
274,989 273,453 247,357 | + 27,632 | + 1,536 | + 26,096 
- ~ -! + 11-2 +e 0-6! + 10-6 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Distribution of Mineral Production. 


The principal mineral-producing province of Canada in 1928 was Ontario, 
with an output valued at $99,584,718. British Columbia came second with a 
Quebec was third with $37,037,420 


mineral production valued at $64,496,351. 


\ 
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and Alberta ranked fourth with $32,531,416. Nova Scotia was fifth with $30,524,392 
and Manitoba, Yukon Territory, New Brunswick, and Saskatchewan followed in 
the order named, with productions of from $4,186,853 down to $1,719,461. The 
record of the respective provinces from 1899 on is given in Table 4. 


4.—Mineral Production of Canada, by Provinces, calendar years 1899-1929. 


Calen- New British 
Nova ; : Saskat- 
dar : Bruns- | Quebec. | Ontario. |Manitoba. Alberta. | Yukon. | Colum-. 
Years. Scotia. wick. chewan. bia. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

1899...| 6,817,274; 420,227) 2,585,635] 9,819,557 17,108,707 12,482, 605 
1900...| 9,298,479 439,060} 3,292,383] 11,258,099 23 , 452,330 16, 680,526 
1901...| 7,770,159 467,985} 3,759,984) 13,970,010 19,297,940 20,531, 833 
1902...|10, 686,549 607,129] 3,743,636] 14,619,091 16, 127,400 17,448,081 
1903. ..]11,431,914) 580,495) 3,585,938) 14,160,033 14,082,986 17,899, 147 
1904...}11, 212, 746 559,913] 3,688,482) 12.582, 843 12, (les6le 19,325,174 
1905. . .| 11,507, 047 559,035} 4,405,975) 18,833,292 11,387,642 22,386, 008 
1906. ..112,894, 308 646,328) 5,242,058] 25,111, 682 10, 092, 726 25, 299.600 
1907. ../14,532,040} 664,467] 6,205,553) 30,381,638} 898,775) 533,251) 4,657,524) 3,335, 898)25, 655, 056 
1908. ..|14, 487, 108 579,816} 6,372,949} 30,623,812 584,374 413,212) 5,122,505) 3,669, 290)23, 704, 035 
1909.../12,504,810| 657,035] 7,086,265) 37,374,577| 1,193,377| 456,246) 6,047,447) 4,032, 678/22,479, 006 
1910...|14,195, 730] 581,942) 8,270,136] 43,538,078] 1,500,359} 498,122} 8,996,210) 4,764,474/24, 478,572 
1911.../15, 409,397 612,830] 9,304,717) 42,796,162} 1,791,772 636,706) 6,662,673) 4,707,432}21, 299,305 
1912. ../18, 922, 236 771, 004|11, 656,998} 51,985,876) 2,463,074] 1,165, 642)12,073,589) 5,933, 242/30, 076, 635 
1913... 19.376, 183} 1,102, 613|13, 475,534) 59,167,749] 2,214,496] 881, 142/15, 054,046] 6,276, 737/28, 086,312 
1914.../17,584,639| 1,014,570)11,836,929| 53,034.677| 2,413,489 712,313]12, 684, 234) 5,418, 185/24, 164,039 
1915...|18,088,342|  903,467|11,619,275| 61,071,287| 1,318,387} 451,933] 9,909,347) 5,057, 708|28, 689, 425 
1916. ..}20, 042, 262) 1,118, 187|14, 406,598) 80,461,323) 1,823,576 590, 473}13, 297,543) 5,491, 610/39, 969, 962 
1917...|21, 104,542) 1,435, 024)17,400,077) 89,066,600) 2,628, 264 860, 651)16, 527,535) 4,482. 202/36, 141,926 
1918. ..|22,317, 108) 2,144,017|19,605,347| 94,694,093) 3,120,600) 1,019, 781/23, 109,987) 2,35>, 631/42, 935,333 
1919. ..|23, 445,215) 1,770, 945|21, 267,947) 7,917,998] 2,868,378] 1,521, 964/21, 087,582] 1,940, 934/34, 865, 427 
1920. ..|34,130,017| 2,491, 787|28, 886, 214] 81,715, 808} 4,223,461] 1,837, 468/33, 586,456) 1,576, 726/39,411, 728 
1921. ../28,912,111| 1,901,505)15,157,094) 57,356,651] 1,934,117) 1,114, 220/30, 562,229] 1, 754, 955/33, 230, 460 
1922. ..|25,923,499| 2,263, 692/17,646,529] 65,866,029] 2,258,942) 1,255, 470/27, 872, 136| 1,785,573/39, 423, 962 
1923. ..|29,648,893) 2,462, 457|20,308, 763} 80,825,851] 1,768,037) 1,047, 583/31, 287,536] 2,972, 823)/438, 757,388 
1924... .|23,820,352| 1,969, 260/19, 136,504) 86,398,656) 1,534, 249} 1,128, 100|22,344, 940 952, 812)52, 298, 533 
1925...|17,625,612| 1,743, 858/24, 284,527) 87,980,436] 2,276,759) 1,076,392/25, 318, 866} 1,791, 641/64, 485, 242 
1926. . .|28,873, 792) 1,811, 104/25,956,193} 84,702,296) 3,073,528] 1,193,394/26, 977,027} 2,226, 813/65, 622,976 
1927. ..|30,111, 221] 2,148, 535)28,870,403) 89.982,962) 2,888,912) 1,455, 225/29,309, 223) 1,789,044|60, 801,170 
1928. ..|30,524,392| 2,198,919|37,037.420} 99,584,718] 4,186,853) 1, 719.461/32, 531,416) 2,709, 957/64, 496, 351 
19292...|30,890, 956) 2,371, 137/45, 389, 837/116, 526,096] 4,925,403] 1,935, 676/34, 652,128] 2,932, 704/67,522,557 


1Includes a small production from Prince Edward Island. 
2Figures for 1929 are subject to revision. 


The quantities and values of the minerals produced in each province during 


1928 are shown in Table 5. 
duction in Nova Scotia, with gypsum the item of next importance. 


Coal accounts for 90 p.c. of the value of mineral pro- 
Coal and 


gypsum are also the most important mineral products of New Brunswick, which is 
one of the provinces with a production of natural gas and petroleum. Quebec 
is the only province in which asbestos is produced, and in 1928 this was her principal 
mineral. Other important minerals of Quebec are cement, stone and other struc- 
tural materials, copper, gold, zinc, silver, lead and magnesite. Gold represented 
33 p.c. of the value of Ontario’s mineral production in 1928, and with other metals, 
of which nickel, copper, silver, and cobalt are the chief, made up nearly 72 p.c. of 
the total for the province. As the most populous province, Ontario has a large 
production of the various structural materials, and there is also a large product on 
of natural gas and of salt. Aside from cement and other structural materials, 
gypsum is the principal mineral product of Manitoba although this province has 
become an important producer of gold which in 1928 accounted for 10 p.c. of the 
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total mineral production of the province. Saskatchewan’s mineral production is 
small and coal constitutes about half the total. Coal is the principal product 
in Alberta, accounting for 72 p.c. of the total, while natural gas, petroleum and 
cement are the other most important products. The metals, chiefly copper, lead, 
zinc, silver and gold, make up the greater part of the value of the minerals produced 
in British Columbia, although there is also a large production of coal. Silver, 
alluvial gold and lead are the principal mineral products of the Yukon Territory. 


5.—Mineral Production of Canada, by Provinces, calendar year 1928. 


Nors.—The mineral production of the Yukon Territory during the calendar year 1928 was as follows 
in quantities and values:—Gold, 34,364 fine oz., $710,367; Lead, 7,191,449 lb., $329,045; Silver, 2,839,633 fine 
o%., $1,651,985; Copper 107,377 lb., $15,645; Coal, 414 tons, $2,915; Total, $2,709,957. 


— 


New 5 ae 
: Nova ; Mani- | Saskat- British 
Minerals. Scotia. legs Quebec. | Ontario. | ¢oba. | chewan. | 4 Iberta. | Columbia. 
METALLICS. 
Afsemion esr occ: lb. - - - | 4,097, 226 ~ = - | 1,334,997 
os = - | 178,149 - = = 14,903 
Bisontheee tea. Ib - - = 14,002 3 ce = i. 
= = = 5,037 = = > Fs 
Copalt i eeicces ce. Ib = = = 954,860 - - - 1,730 
- - - | 1,671,900 = s = 420 
Coppers suk ens Ib - - |33,697, 949/66, 607,510 - a — |102,283,210 
$ = — | 4,909,791) 8,770,149 = = — |14, 902, 664 
Godt years fine oz. 1,290 - 60,006] 1,578,434] 19,813 2 68) 196,617 
$ 26, 667 — | 1,240, 434/32,629, 126) 409,571 = 1,406} 4,064,434 
Tron ore sold for ex- 
NO Rage mewaclage tons = = 2,244 - - = = oF 
<7 or 6, 732 i rs = me =F 
Deady acne. a Ib ~ - | 6,218,336] 6,814,757 ~ 5 ~ |317,722,146 
$ - | 284,520) 402,289 = = - |14, 537,377 
Nickel sMcess set lb. - - — |96, 755,578 a a = 7 
am) - ~ - {22,318,907 - 7 . 3 
Palladium, Rhodi- 
WIT OUC arse fine 02... - ~ - 13 ,087 = a = 520 
$ = = - 605, 563 = = = 22,270 
Platinum....... fine oz. - ~ - 10, 452 - - - 80 
$ = * - | 704,360 ~ - - 4,549 
Silvers .e is.) fine oz. 77 - 908,959] 7,242,601} 1,763 - 7|10, 943,367 
, $ 45 - 528,796] 4,213,456} 1,026 - 4| 6,366, 413 
TANG sonido eee ee Ib - - |21,057,730| 58,724 - - — {163,530,890 
$ = — | 1,156,745 3, 226 - - ~ | 8,983,079 
Total Metallics $ 26,712 — | 8,127, 018]71,502,192| 410,597 - 1, 410/49,237,483" 
Non-MetaLtics. 
Fuels. 
CORE Bree tiivas.nde 2 tons| 6,743,504] 207,738 - - - 471,713] 7,336,330) 2,804,594 
$ (27,427, 556] 869, 104 - - - 831, 491/23, 532, 414/11, 094,358 
Natural gas..M cuft. — | 660, 981 - | 7,632,800 200 — |14, 288, 605 = 
— | 324,344 — | 4,585,312 60 - | 3,754,466 = 
Petroleum, crude. .brl. - 8, 043 ~ 134,094 - - 482,047 = 
$ - | 21,391 - 249,737 - — | 1,764,172 5 
Total Fuels... $ |27,427,556/1,214,839 - | 4,790,8942 60| 831, 491/29, 051, 052/11, 094, 353 


——————— | | eS er Sas mn nnd 


Other Non-Metallics. 


Actinolite-scene oe tons = ~ - 70 - = ia aa 
$ a - ~ 875 - = 1a Py. 

Asbestos.......... tons - - 273, 033 - = i = x 

: $ - - |11, 238,360 ~ - = = % 

Bary tes. tanec tons 127 - . - - = = 

Pre $ 2,847 - - - - - 6 a 

Bituminous sands..tons - = = = = = 94 = 

; = 2 = = = = 374 = 
Diatomiterres.ne tons 208 - = = - - = 160 
$ 4,160 - = = =< ee a 4,800 

Reldspariige see tons - - 12,943 18,954 - = i "a 

$ - - 104,789 180, 158 - = s; % 


Includes 491,894 Ib. of cadmium, valued at $341,374. 2 Includes'1,497 tors of peat, valued at $5,845. 
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5.—Mineral Production of Canada, by Provinces, calendar year 1928—continued. 


Minerals. 


Nova 
Scotia. 


Other Non-Metallics 


—concluded. 
Graphite.......... tons 
Grindstones....... oe 
GRY PRM oFaulis tons 
Tron oxides......... tons 
Magnesite......... tons 
INGUGA er teres eine sacs tons 


Phosphate......... tons 
LAGU Iran aciterrn aoe tons 
QuartZin|. speeweecss madd 
Salta mceceonsrtent. tons 
Silica brick........ i 


Sodium carbonate. tons 
Sodium sulphate...tons 
Sulphure. aepvck <5 tons 


Tale and soapstone.tons 


Voleanic dust...... tons 
Total Other Non- 
Metallics.... $ 


Ciay Propucts AND 
OTHER STRUCTURAL 


MATERIALS. 
Clay Products. 
Brieck— 
Soft mud process— 
WACOR rte ees M 
$ 
Common... M 
$ 
Stiff mud process 
(wire cut)— 
LENG SS SN OCS ie M 
$ 
Gommon: . i... M 
$ 
Dry press— 
WAC ORI cc ne a 
Common...... My 


Fancy or orna- 
mental brick.. M 


$ 
Sewer brick..... - 
Paving brick.... M 
$ 
Pape mekinc.s .<5 sy 
Fireclay and other 
GOV er Rieke cats baie 
Fireclay blocks and 
shapes? :.cliasss $ 


2,072,793 


1,013, 257 
1,850, 243 


emt |e feet | Pa ea Ih 


185 

2, 220 
1,016 
13, 262 


10,799 


2,615 
9,705 


1,050: 


1,609 
80,451 
75,033 

501, 252 


Tae, en JM" Veen San Sc (Cet at et et ce hel VR VRERD) AR IH) Ye OO Gf DRE NT Ae, | 


50 
1,000 
1,951 

30,678 


Lh eile 


Ff i oe sae 


67 
1,848 


1,621 


50 


64,577 
143067 


1,552 
12,061 


40,171 


583, 9404/12, 060, 447 


70 
1,115 
18,576 
169,307 


29,914 
686, 752 
99,014 
1,542,576 


2,492 
66,842 
52 

511 


67 
3, 049 


301 
3,241 


2,858,353 


1,047 
52,373 


85,811 
553, 271 


4,974 
54,100 
14,925 

LOSS. 


16,327 
317,800 
45,793 
727,323 


64,664 
1,367,859 
23,711 
383, 687 


3,460 
43, 753 


532 
25,714 
2,621 
49,547 


51, 285 
609, 039 


w 
tit Peet dl! SAT amr ee ill WL Seat Ye >| oh De em moc ed Wace) JOM Fy FY Py Yc] yl 
o_ 


609,399 


13, 253 
209,575 


2,014 
42,350 


eat oR rei | ah poet 


ano 


Hie Meee es ect Neem Mal Yee Ie fee OA! Gy est fee! fer (AN eZee) SR joa) ARS od whe Pg sii me AR HS 


= o> 


78,599 


100 
1,700 


1,374 
44,208 
9,981 
114,106 


432 
12,426 


Oe Se teat 


713 
40,582 


1,327 
9,188 


73,301 


British 
Alberta. | Colum- 
bia 
- 246 
- 20,509 
- 20, 982 
- 229, 843 
- 136 
- 1,815 
- 550 
- 7,150 
- 16,017. 
- 43,876 
- 519 
- 4,922 
- 32,063 
- 254,872 
374| 567,787 
662 238 
22,163 5,549 
8,121 4,470 
106, 610 70,526 
845 1,396 
17,927 53), (30 
3,479 2,082 
SB 31,393 
4,481 - 
87,424 = 
17,593 2,861 
243,039 44,848 
- 267 
- 9,463 
- 37 
= 10228 
84 4,005 
MAX OV Ae tried B70 
- 1,114 
~ 14,548 
29,119 


8Sulphur content of pyrites at its sales value and estimated figures for quantity and value of sulphur , 
in smelter gases used for acid making. 4 Includes 385 tons of bog manganese, valued at $2,237. 
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5.—Mineral Production of Canada, by Provinces, calendar year 1928—concluded. 


New ? Ath 
: Nova : Mani- | Saskat- British 
Minerals. Sabi, ae Quebec. | Ontario. Fitsa, 1) Wire Alberta. Colnmbin’ 
Clay Products— 
concluded. 
Hollow blocks..... tons 11, 254 - 40, 607 112,887] 2,100 10,120 18,432 9,857 
$ 132,594 - 441,107} 983,005) 25,710 81, 202 166, 142 100,392 
Roofing tile....... No. - - 72,930 - - - 
$ = = - 6,435 - - - - 
Floor tile 
(quarries)..... sq. ft - - 500} 171,020 - - - - 
$ - - 50 45,679 - - ~ - 
Drainilesne seer M 89 - 531 20, 276 149 15 377 1,192 
$ 3,282 - 18, 833 DIDO UL 9,211 600 12,761 38, 790 
Sewer pipe, copings, 
flue linings, etc. .tons - ~ - - - - - 
$ 211, 833 - 163,521 974,157 - ~ 247,410} 126,723 
Pottery, glazed or 
unglazed... $ - 37,045 — 98,119 - 220,929 - 
Other clay products $ - - 391 400 588 - 1,156 
Total Clay Pro- 
ducts......... $ 496,577| 72,192} 3,097,295] 6,177,664) 291,791] 377,896) 1,162,264; 706,039 
Other Structural 
Materials. 
Cenienti wien aes re - — | 4,913,820) 3,911,795} 693, 450 - 834,067} 670,796 
$ _ — | 6,305,396) 5,520, 897/1,685,084 — | 1,732,582) 1,495,204 
| Biscay hae re uae bush 30), Loa Lio 114,130 277,186} 28,337 - 6, 672 35, 149 
: 175,876} 130,784 896, 782! 2,467,843} 319, 699 - 69,588 473,996 
Sand and gravel...tons 296, 266| 491,471] 8,136,341/10, 389, 408]1,653,929| 2,225,524] 2,575, 708 2,334, 270 
$ 111,103] 54,183} 1,701,282] 2,230,307} 262,006 431,475 489, 406 529, 669 
SlonernscuAthsitee ae tons 121,168) 46,332] 2,992,192) 4,581,929) 235,864 - 5,010 271,439 
213,775| 142,981] 4,849,200) 4,041,568] 608,217 - 24,740} 391,820 
Total Other Struc- 
tural Materials $ 500,754) 327, 948/13, 752, 660/14, 260, 615|2,875,006) 431,475) 2,316,316) 2,890,689 
Grand Total.. $ |30,524,392/2,198,919! 37,037,420199,584, 71814,186,853! 1,719, 461132, 531, 416164, 496,351 


——— 


Section 3.—Industrial Statistics of Mining—Capital, Labour, 
Wages, etc., in Principal Industries. 


Annual statistical reports on the mineral production of Canada have been 
published for many years, first by the Geological Survey, later by the Mines Branch 
of the Department of Mines, and since 1921 by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Previous to that year the annual statistics of mines were confined chiefly to a presen- 
tation of the quantity and value production of each of the minerals. The recent 
treatment has been extended to include a general review of the principal mineral 
industries, such as the copper-gold, silver-lead-zinc and nickel-copper industries, 
as well as a section on metallurgical works. The additional data include such 
features as capital employed, numbers of employees, wages and salaries paid and 
eross and net production. The aim has been to extend the mining statistics beyond 
a summary of the production of individual minerals by approaching the subject 
from the standpoint of industrial organization, definitely illustrating the place 
which mining holds in the scheme of Canadian productive enterprise. 

The Growth of the Mining Industry in Recent Years.—Industrial sta- 
tistics of the mining industry were collected for the first time in 1922, showing the 
capital employed, the number of employees, the salaries and wages paid, the cost of 
fuel and electricity, and the net value of the product. In connection with the item of 
capital, operators were requested to report only the capital actually invested in the 
enterprises, including (1) cost of lands, buildings, plant, machinery and tools, (2) ¢ st 
of materials on hand, supplies, finished products and ore on dump, and (3) cash, 
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trading and operating accounts and bills receivable. 
that no estimate of undeveloped ores was included in the capital. 

The substantial growth of the mining industry in the past few years is clearly 
established by the summary statistics of Table 6, which show that the capital 
invested in the mining industry has increased from $493,694,823 in 1922 to $841,- 
967,982 in 1928, the number of employees from 62,249 to 89,448, the salaries and 
wages from $75,026,501 to $115,954,022, the cost of fuel and electricity from $11,096,- 
564 to $23,432,001, and the net value of products from $182,858,578 to $279,820,914. 
The metallic mining industries have shown the greatest progress, their capital, 
number of employees, salary and wage bill, and net value of products having all 
more than doubled between 1922 and 1928, in a period of declining prices. Details 


are given in Tabie 6. 
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It should be specially noted 


6.—Summary of Principal Statistics of the Mineral Industries in Canada, by Groups, 


1922-1928, and by Provinces, 1928. 


Groups and Years. 


Meratuic MINERALS. 


ISS eS eR RRO ao Aan 


-Ctay Propucts AND OTHER 
StRUCTURAL MATERIALS. 


Grand Total, Mineral In- 
dustries— 


Nalco lemen re een Peake 


1QGrcss value less freight and treatment charges. 


Firms. 


Capital 
employed. 


$ 
165,975,343 
240, 889, 284 
281, 828, 285 
290,534,965 
320, 248, 840 
335,708, 206 
435,327, 646 


232,888,769 
243,105, 227 
259,360,944 
253 , 023 , 646 
274, 109, 129 
279,737,591 
295, 725,531 


94,830,711 
94,842,501 
91,254,717 
88,516,534 
94,392,039 
98, 627, 203 
110, 914, 805 


493,694,823 
578,837, 012 
632, 443, 946 
632,075, 145 
688, 750, 668 
714,075, 600 
841, $67, 982 
67,329,525 
3,331,338 
133, 550,529 
325, 844, 956 
15,755, 174 
5,647,417 
118, 556,978 
159, 445,533 
12,706,532 


Employees. 


26,343 
28,582 


37,958 
39, 060 
33, 831 
31,560 
36, 166 
37,949 
39, 086 


11, 153 
11,420 
10, 688 
12,866 
18, 023 
20,382 
21,780 


62,249 
66,952 
64,328 
65,090 
77,931 
84,674 
89,448 
15,497 
1,244 
17,934 
23, 508 
1,625 
1,229 
12,358 
15,720 
333 


Salaries 
and 
wages. 


$ 
18,361, 667 
25,794,032 
29, 692, 896 
32,732, 782 
36, 033, 798 
40, 284, 887 
44, 687,131 


45, 225, 900 
53,428, 264 
41,933,916 
40,032,918 
44,379,854 
48,273,491 
54,089,011 


11, 488, 934 
12,112,581 
11,160, 609 
12,3387, 418 
13, 803,161 
15, 662,514 
17, 177, 880 


75,026,501 
91,334,877 
82,787,421 
85, 103, 118 
94,216,813 
104, 220,882 
115, 954, 022 
21, 249, 053 
1,107,462 
15,921,744 
31,912, 123 
1,926, 264 
942,150 

18, 022,037 
24,064, 962 
808, 227 


| Net value! 


Cost of 
fuel and 
electricity. 


$ 
1, 649, 856 
7,904, 820 
7,788, 506 
8,721, 063 
10, 022 , 885 
10,411,397 
9,756,573 


4,028,784 
6,422,352 
5, 788, 085 
5, 685, 294 
6,535, 609 
5,402,897 
5,824, 098 


5,417, 924 
6,930, 164 
6,010, 861 
6,159, 443 
6, 958, 810 
7,145,990 
7,851,330 


11,096,564 
21, 257,336 
19, 587, 452 
20,565, 800 
235518, 304 
22,960, 284 
23,452, 001 
2,391,558 
147,154 

5, 953, 108 
8,343, 144 
631,430 
140,577 
1,386,358 
4,312,507 
126, 165 


of bullion, 
ore, con- 
centrates, 

etc. 
shipped 
from the 
mines, 

plants and 

quarries. 


$ 
60,347, 043 
68, 612, 936 
86, 825, 610 
105, 700, 838 
115,939,119 
121,062,811 
140,770, 772 


82,976,794 
91,936, 732 
71,796,009 
71,851, 801 
85, 240, 144 
85, 205,431 
89,312,961 


39,534, 741 
37,751,381 
35,380, 869 
37,649, 234 
39,959,398 
44,809,419 
49,737,181 


182, 858,578 
198,301, 049 
194, 002, 488 
215,201,873 
241,138, 661 
201,077, 661 
279,820,914 
28, 410, 600 

2,153, 943 
48,631,311 
99, 003,578 


1, 686, 136 
31,569,442 
61,847, 246 

2,335,316 


2 Includes a small production from P.E.I. 
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A summary of the principal statistics of the mining, metallurgical, structural 
materials and clay products industries operating in Canada in 1928 is presented in 
Table 7. The values of the metallic production given in Tables 6 and 7 are as 
reported by the operating companies, and are in each case the settlements received 
for shipments. The totals, therefore, indicate more nearly the actual return to the 
different industries than do the values for the several metals in Table 2 of this 
chapter, where, in the cases of copper, lead, zinc and silver the values are computed by 
using the average prices for the year in the principal metal markets. Some imported 
ores and concentrates are treated in Canadian non-ferrous smelting and refining 
works. The net value of the products of these plants includes therefore the net 
value of the metals recovered from these imported ores and to this extent the net 
value of production shown in Tables 6 and 7 includes products not of Canadian 
origin. For this reason, the total of metallic production in Table 7 is greater instead 
of less than that in Table 2. 


Of the industries engaged in exploiting the mineral resources of Canada in 1928, 
coal mining was the greatest in the number of employees engaged, although auri- 
ferous quartz mining and milling had a slightly larger investment of capital, while 
the non-ferrous metallurgical industry exceeded coal mining slightly in net value 
of production. Auriferous quartz mining was third in net production. Other 
large mineral industries with a net production valued at over $10,000,000 in 1928 
were silver-lead-zinc mining, cement manufacturing, copper-gold-silver mining and 
milling, asbestos mining and milling and stone quarrying. 


7.—Summary of Principal Statistics relative to the Mining, Metallurgical, Structural 
Heanor and Clay Products Industries operating Plants in Canada, by Indus- 
rics, 1928. 


pS SS 


Net valuet 
of bullion, 
. ' s le pee of ore, con- 
: ; apita 7m - an uel an centrates 
Industries. Firms. employed. |ployees.| wages electri- shipped 
paid. city. from the 
mines and 
smelters. 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 
METALLIC— 
Alvavialieold minine sore. .eeee ck oe 82} 10,384,575 342 538, 270 57,178 852,735 
Auriferous quartz mining and milling.. 98| 147,693,710 9, 066}14, 615,990) 2,554,657) 36,655,330 
Copper-gold-silver mining and milling. 164| 50,004,340} 4,777] 6,764,309 731,836] 15,281,519 
Silver-cobalt mining and milling....... 15] 22,027,683 1,166] 1,809,466) 430,683 3,938, 884 
Silver-lead-zine mining and milling.... 132) 38,894,892 3,680) 5,531, 634 671,564] 17,123,455 
Nickel-copper mining and milling...... 4| 45,659,704 1,963) 3,186,838 121,005 5, 831,640 
Miscellaneous metal mines............. 5 627,000 62 61,886 8,880 Way 
Non-ferrous metal smelting and refining 8| 120,035,742) 7,526/12,228, 738] 5,180,770] 61,080, 4772 
Total Metallic.............. 508| 435,327,646] 28,582/44,687,131| 9,756,573) 140,770,772 
Non-METALLIC— 
Fuels. : 
Coallmininos ctr necties cere srope iota ctels 380| 146,835,825} 30,256/43,320,811| 3,679,721] 60,462, 687 
ING UUTAI DAS t. snore eee ep tiem seers 155| 62,073,384 1,660} 2,105, 648 34,396| 7,216,054 
Petroleum tence te eerie tae 190} 31,182,352 1,118} 1,916,625 205, 183 2,807, 428 
ROtal eu Stepyc ver ieuprercke sree soere 725| 240,091,561| 33,034/47,343,084| 3,919,300| 70,486, 269 


1 Net value here is gross value less freight and treatment charges. 
_ #Value of shipments from metallurgical works, less cost of ores, concentrates, matte, etc., treated 
irrespective of their origin. The major part of the value of ores treated is included as products of mines 
and mills, but som e*mported ores are also treated in these Canadian smelters. 
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7.—Summary of Principal Statistics relative to the Mining, Metallurgical, Structural 
Materials and Clay Products Industries operating Plants in Canada, by Indus- 
tries, 1928—concluded. 


Net value 
of bullion, 
Cade Caw soe bet “ ore, con- 
: . apita an uel an centrates 
Industries. Firms. employed. ploy A wages electri- shipped 
; paid. city. from the 
mines and 
smelters. 
AS No. $ No. $ $ $ 
Other Non-Metallic Minerals. 
WDEASIV OS Adee eA thie ceeds ota dk arte 9 448,618 163 96,558 12,998 119,715 
WSIDCSLOS Sy demccaece tk et eee 7| 385,705,212} 3,170] 3,989,644] 1,177,715) 11,238,360 
MOLISDAT A yaeer ea hee oo eee has Steele 20 237,400 Apes 144, 660 12,898 284, 942 
NCE TS ULL TIRP reef rarer nh rate Lede 12 sree crsewtsters 16} 8,035,319 1,159} 1,171,814] 242,260) 3,743,648 
HT ONVO RIGOR Marr tite aiere ck cies Staeeiea orsaetine, 5 154, 251 45 38, 834 18, 666 111,198 
IMT Gerdes Peet a ieee Spat kobe tes surety, 16 260, 074 94 42,159 1,966 87, 168 
(QUEST ee HE a Se ee peas eee arenes 17 1,159,085 258] 222,672 35, 948 523, 933 
SEES RS 4 Be es de oo oe is Se 9} 4,422,922 455| 539,775) 252,468 1,495,971 
Dailc’angdesGapstone 4. dene sacs cheese «he 5 732, 608 91 85,161 21,850 219,358 
MUSCOMMNCOUR Merttn tose deere ese oe ee 33 4,478,481 394) 414,650) 128,029 1,002,399 
Total Other Non-Metallic....... 137| 55,633,970} 6,052] 6,745,927) 1,904,798] 18,826,692 
Total Non-Metallic............. 862} 295,725,531) 39,086/54,089,011) 5,824,098} 89,312,961 
Cray Propucts AND OTHER STRUCTURAL 
Marteriats—Clay Products. 
Brieksanditile sha, ea eet esd. Be oe 160} 26,083,741 4,388] 4,153,970] 1,985,363 9,853,720 
Glay-sewelrplpOrcin. ance tds ctw et. 5 3,746,491 415 511,977 217,003} .1,268,020 
Fire brick and other fire clay products... 5 2,241,716 221 333, 628 76,055 891, 266 
Stoneware and pottery.................. 4 401, 255 161 175, 087 15,929 359, 562 
Total Clay Products? .: 2....... 177| 32,473,203} 5,195} 5,181,398] 2,294,350] 12,381,718 
Other Structural Materials. 
COPEITEVES ES 5 oy Sylar dy G8 Bee en 5| 47,678,841] 2,407] 3,405,385] 3,872,108] 16,739,163 
iL aT Chg as Sek See ree i ae Sanaa Ra Fe 46 6,952,079 1,218} 1,316,115 912,395 4,534,568 
Pand:ancdieravelene. -cwutei ches Acseates. 493 7,783,135 7,831] 2,468, 468 193,391 5,809,431 
LONG Meer er. Hou Ue daloe ok, 254| 16,027,547} 5,129) 4,806,514] 579,086) 10,272,301 


a SS ES eS ae ee ae, eS es ah ee ee ee Se Pee Se ee 


Total Other Structural Materials 798| 78,441,602} 16,585/11,996,482] 5,556,980] 37,355,463 


Total Clay Products and Other 
Structural Materials............. 975| 110,914,805] 21, 780/17,177,880] 7,851,330] 49,737,181 


Grand Total, Mineral Industries. . 25040) 841,967,982) 89, 448/115,954,022| 23, 432,001) 279,820,914 


3 Includes kaolin and other clays. 


Subsection 1.—Metallic Mineral Industries. 


The metal-mining and milling section included, in 1928, 500 active mining 
operators and 8 metallurgical companies. Employees numbering 28,582 were 
engaged in the metallic group, receiving salaries and wages amounting to $44,687,131. 
The capital employed was $435,327,646, and the net value of bullion, concentrates 
or residues shipped from the mines, and products made by the smelters, was 
$140,770,772. This included some production by the smelters from imported ores. 


Alluvial gold mining carried on throughout the various parts of the Yukon and 
British Columbia yielded 51,069 crude ounces of gold. The employees numbered 
342, receiving $538,270 in salaries and wages for six to eight months’ activity. There 
were 100 auriferous quartz mines operating, of which 34 produced bullion or shipped 
ores, and the remainder carried on development work only. The provinces in order 
of importance, with the number of operating mines in each, were:—Ontario, 68; 
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British Columbia, 17; Nova Scotia, 8; Quebec, 5; and Manitoba, 2. The employees 
numbered 9,066 and received $14,615,990 in salaries and wages. 


The copper-gold-silver industry continued to expand in 1928. The number of 
employees in the industry increased from 4,083 in 1927 to 4,777 in 1928, while the 
salaries and wages increased from $5,260,095 to $6,764,309. 


The silver-cobalt mining industry, located mainly about Cobalt, with important 
outlying fields in South Lorrain, 20 miles to the south, and at Gowganda, 50 miles 
to the west, produces the major portion of the silver output of Ontario. In 1928 in 
the Cobalt area there were 14 producing mines; in the South Lorrain field 3 mines 
were on the producing list and in Gowganda 2 mines. Silver bullion production 
amounted to 1,886,958 0z., as only one mine operated a refinery and the remainder 
shipped directly to smelters in Canada, the United States and Europe, ores and 
concentrates containing 5,090,452 oz. 


The nickel-copper industry, the mines and smelters of which are situated in the 
vicinity of Sudbury, enjoyed greater activity during 1928. The content of matte 
made was 43,393 tons of nickel in 1928, as compared with 39,623 tons in 1927, and 
29,704 tons of copper, as compared with 25,968 tons in the preceding year. Employ- 
ees in the mines and mills in 1928 numbered 1,963, receiving $3,136,838 in salaries 
and wages, as compared with 1,617 workers, receiving remuneration of $2,486,313, 
in the preceding year. 


The silver-lead-zinc industry showed increases in the number of employees, 
salaries and wages and in capital invested, although the number of operating mines 
decreased. The greatest activity was centred in the Kootenay section of British 
Columbia, where the most important Canadian lead-zine mines are situated. The 
Yukon was represented by 12 mines. Seven Quebec properties, of which one made 
shipments, carried on operations, while the industry was represented in Ontario by 
two producing mines and four properties under development. There was one 
lead-zine property operating in Nova Scotia. The employees in 1928 numbered 
3,680, with salaries and wages of $5,531,634, as compared with 3,106 receiving 
$4,807,817 in 1927. 


The capital employed by the metallurgical works amounted to $120,035,742. 
Employees numbered 7,526, who received $12,228,738 in salaries and wages. The 
estimated cost of ores and concentrates treated in the smelters was $33,261,225, 
while the gross value of the products of the metallurgical industry was $94,341,702. 


Subsection 2.—Non-Metallic Mineral Industries. 


The non-metallic minerals group is divided into two sub-groups, 2vz., Fuels, 
including the coal mining, natural gas and petroleum industries; and Other Non- 
Metallic Minerals, of which the asbestos, gypsum and salt-producing industries are 
the most important. The whole group in 1928 included 862 active concerns with 
39,086 employees receiving $54,089,011 in salaries and wages. The capital employed 
was $295,725,531, and the aggregate value of production $89,312,961. 


Coal Mining.—There were 427 coal mines operating in Canada during 1928, 
of which 279 were in Alberta, 58 in Saskatchewan, 40 in Nova Scotia, 15 in New 
Brunswick, 34 in British Columbia and 1 in the Yukon. The total capital employed 
was nearly $147,000,000, of which $57,000,000 was invested in Nova Scotia, $56,000,- 
000 in Alberta and $27,000,000 in British Columbia. The average number of wage- 
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earners employed throughout the year was 28,754. Earnings per man-day were 
$5.57, as compared with $5.03 in the previous year, and the total of salaries and 
wages amounted to $43,320,811, or $4,364,844 more than the 1927 total of $38,955,- 
967. 


Asbestos.—The asbestos industry was represented by 7 firms operating 14 
mines at which there were mills for the grading of the product. The amount of 
capital employed was $35,705,212. Employment was furnished to 3,170 persons, 
and salaries and wages amounted to $3,989,644. 


Other Non-Metallic Mineral Industries.—Other industries of importance 
from the standpoint of employment furnished were:—(1) gypsum mining, with 
1,159 employees, (2) natural gas production, with 1,660 employees, (3) petroleum 
production, with 1,118 employees, and (4) salt mining, with 455 employees. 


Subsection 3.—Structural Materials and Clay Products Industries. 


The average number of employees in the group in 1928 was 21,780, the salary 
and wage account being $17,177,880. The average number on the payrolls of the 
cement industry increased from 2,270 in 1927 to 2,407 in 1928. The chief division 
of the clay products industry consisted of 160 establishments actively engaged in 
the manufacture of brick and tile. In the whole industry, the average yearly wage 
for all workers was $998, 5,195 employees having received $5,181,398 in salaries and 
wages. j 


Section 4.—Production of Metallic Minerals. 
Subsection 1.—Gold. 


Canada has been a gold-producing country for over 70 years. The discovery 
of gold in paying quantities was an epoch-making event in the history of British 
Columbia. In the late ’50’s, alluvial gold was discovered along the Thompson river, 
and in 1858 the famous Fraser River rush took place. The extraordinarily rich 
deposits of Williams and Lightning creeks, in the Cariboo district, were discovered 
in 1860, and three years later the area had a production of alluvial gold valued at 
$4,000,000. In the northern part of the province, the Atlin division of the Cassiar 
district was discovered in 1892. While British Columbia still produces some gold 
from alluvial operations, the chief source of the gold production of the province is 
now lode-mining of ores in which gold is associated with other metals. 

The discovery of gold in the Yukon river was reported in 1869, and bar-mining 
on the tributaries of the Yukon was conducted with increasing profit between 1881 
and 1886. ‘Ten years later, rich discoveries were made in creeks of the Klondike 
river, a right-bank tributary joining the Yukon at what is now Dawson City, and 
one of the greatest rushes in history was made to this locality. The richest streams 
in the district were Bonanza creek and its principal tributary, the Eldorado. 


Gold was discovered in Nova Scotia in 1860. Two years after the discovery, 
gold valued at nearly $142,000 was recovered from the quartz veins; a steady, 
though in recent years declining, output has been reported since that time. 


Although Quebec has been producing gold since 1877, production consisted 
only of the small quantities recovered in the treatment of the lead and zinc ores of 
the Notre-Dame-des-Anges district. Important discoveries of copper-gold deposits, 
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however, were more recently made in the northwestern part of the province, adjacent 
to the Kirkland Lake district of Ontario, and development already carried out 
indicates a substantial gold production. Smelting facilities became available for 
this region with the opening of the Noranda smelter in December, 1927, and the 
production for Quebec since then shows the resulting increase (Tables 8 and 9). 


Although gold was first discovered during 1866 in Hastings Co., no permanent 
gold industry was established in Ontario until recent years. Gold has been found 
and worked at many points in Ontario from the lake of the Woods in the west to 
the Hastings district in the east, a distance of roughly 900 miles. The gold pro- 
duction of the province has increased greatly during the last 18 years, the Porcu- 
pine area having been the principal producer since 1912, and the increase in pro- 
duction of the Kirkland Lake camp during the past few years has added materially 
to the total output. New discoveries of gold in such widely separated districts as 
Michipicoten Bay on lake Superior, and Red Lake in northwestern Ontario, indicate 
a continued large production from the province. 


The presence of gold-bearing ores in Manitoba has been known for a decade or 
more. Discoveries have been made in two districts, the first north of The Pas, where 
the gold occurs in copper ores, and the second east of lake Winnipeg in the Rice 
Lake area, where the discoveries are mainly auriferous quartz. ; 


Gold production in Canada attained its former maximum in 1900, when the 
Yukon production reached its highest point and 1,350,057 fine oz. of gold were 
produced. For the provinces the years in which the greatest yields were obtained 
were as follows:—Nova Scotia, 1902; Quebec, 1929; Ontario, 1927; Manitoba, 1929; 
Alberta, 1896; British Columbia, 1913 and Yukon, 1900. The quantity and value 
of gold produced in Canada are given for 1911 and subsequent years in Tables 8 and 
9, 1929 establishing a new record of production with 1,927,295 fine oz. The annual 


production of gold now ranks third in value among the minerals of Canada, being 
exceeded by coal and copper. 


8.—Quantity of Gold Produced in Canada, by Provinces, calendar years 1911-1929. 
Nore.—For the years 1862 to 1910, see Canada Year Book, 1916-17, pp. 268 and 269. 


Years. ore Quebec. | Ontario. |Manitoba.| Alberta. auras ine Total. 
Oz. fine. | Oz. fine. | Oz. fine. | Oz. fine. | Oz. fine. | Oz. fine. | Oz. fine. | Oz. fine. 
LOU cee cr chaan: 7,781 613 2,062 - 10 238, 496 224,197 473, 159 
LOUD EROS, Sans 4,385 642 86, 523 - 73 | 251,815 | 268,447 611,885 
LOTS eee erste eens 2,174 701 219,801 - — | 297,459 | 282,838 802,973 
LOT ehea aie 2,904 1,292 | 268,264 = 48 | 252,730 | 247,940 773,178 
TOLD eee ae ae en 6, 636 1,099 | 406,577 - 195: ||, 273, 376s): 2805173 918,056 
LOTR Werte A: 4,562 1,034 | 492,481 - 82) 219,1633" 9212700 930, 492 
2 ee an 2,210 1,511 423,261 440 - 133, 742 177, 667 738, 831 
LOLS re OS ae 1,176 1,939 | 411,976 1,926 27 180, 163 102,474 699, 681 
TOO eee deen ee be 850 1,470 | 505,739 724 24 | 167,252 90, 705 766, 764 
1920 een ere cree 690 955 | 564,995 781 —| 124,808 72,778 765, 007 
AG QU. comets ane can 439 635 | 708,213 207 49 | 150,792 65, 994 926,329 
1920 02 SATS ey aaateee 1,042 ~ 11,000,340 156 — | 207,370 54,456 | 1,263,364 
1023 cataekol ate jeer 655 667 | 971,704 31 -= | 200,140 60,144 | 1,233,341 
1924 Si aan. 1,047 883 |1, 241,728 1,180 -— | 245,719 34,825 | 1,525,382 
NODS A ee cokers 1,626 1,602 |1,461, 039 4,424 — | 219,227 47,817 | 1, 785, 735 
1926.48 eee 1,678 3,680 |1,497, 215 188 —| 225,866 25,601 | 1,754, 228 
1 A Gre Rion Ace et ee ee Bb, Lol 8,331 |1,627,050 182 42 183,094 | 30,935 | 1,852,785 
LOS el eter a aye 1,290 60,006 |1,578, 434 19,813 68 196, 617 34,364 | 1,890,592 
NO 201 tek ree ns ierat. cot 2,687 89,206 |1, 622, 862 22,455 5 154, 180 35,900 | 1,927,295 


1Figures for 1929 are subject to revision. 
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9.—Value of Gold Produced in Canada, by Provinces, calendar years 1911-1929. 


Nortr.—For the years 1862 to 1910, see Canada Year Book, 1916-17, p. 270. 
(Value calculated on basis 1 fine 0z.=$20-671834.) 
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7 Nova ; : British Yukon 
Yegqrs. Stik. Quebec. | Ontario. |Manitoba.| Alberta. Columbia.|Territory. Total. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
BOT Seatuea.4 sapaatece: 160, 854 12,672 42, 625 - 207| 4,930,145} 4,634,574] 9,781,077 
POU otter ek 90, 638 13,270) 1,788,596 - 1,509} 5,205,485} 5,549, 296/12, 648,794 
LOLS AI ES ey ett 44,935 14,491] 4,543,690 - — | 6,149,027) 5,846, 780)16,598, 923 
LOLA. Chee. Se eee 60,031 26,708] 5,545,509 - 992| 5,224,393) 5, 125,374/15, 983, 007 
LOLS cers hes AS 3 137,180 22,720} 8,404, 693 - 4,026} 5,651,184] 4,758,098/18, 977,901 
TOLG ESR Lease de Bae 94,305 21,375}10, 180, 485 - 1,695) 4,540,216} 4,396, 900/19, 234, 976 
MOLT 25, PELE | 45, 685 31,235] 8,749,581 9,095 — | 2,764,693] 3,672, 703/15, 272,992 
OLS) rete She: 24,310 40,083] 8,516,299 39,814 558} 3,724,300} 2,118,325/14, 463, 689 
DO LORS ee tr. east e177 OT 80, 388]10, 454, 553 14, 966 500) 3,457,406] 1,875, 039/15, 850, 423 
WORD iat aati ty cht « 14, 263 19, 742/11, 679, 483 16,145 — | 2,580,010} 1,504, 455/15, 814,098 
OA ahs ee 9,075 13, 127/14, 640, 062 4,279 1,013} 3,117,147) 1,364, 217/19, 148, 920 
WG 0o Ae Sas 21,540 — |20, 678,862 3,225 — | 4,286,718] 1,125, 705/26, 116, 050 
O23 te a Be ea a 13,540 13, 788} 20, 086, 904 641] . — | 4,187,261] 1,243, 287|25, 495, 421 
1 NO a Re Ran i 21, 643 18, 253/25, 668, 795 24,393 — | 5,079, 462 719, 897/31, 532, 443 
1925 teat, Sete 33,612 83, 116/30, 202,357 91,452 — | 4,531,824 988 , 465/35, 880, 826 
LOZD MAL ce eer sae 34, 687 76, 072/30, 950, 180 3,886 — | 4,669,065) 529, 220/36, 263,110 
OO oe rN Wo Ronee 3 65,137 172, 217/33, 634, 108 35/02 808| 3,784, 889 639, 483/38, 300, 464 
LOD Sitesi: scarce: 26,667} 1,240, 434/32, 629, 126 409,571 1,406] 4,064, 434 710, 367/39, 082,005 
POQOM sd vtaw rk veaot ft 55,545) 1,844, 052/33, 547, 534 464,186 103} 3,187,183 742, 119/39, 8.0, 722 


——_ 


1 Subject to revision. 


With the exception of the years 1891 and 1893, when its output was surpassed 
by that of Nova Scotia, Pritish Columbia was the chief gold producer for a period 
of 39 years, or up to the year 1897, when its production was less than that of the 
Yukon. The latter district held first place until 1907, when British Columbia 
regained the first rank and continued to lead during the next seven years, with the 
exception of 1912, when the Yukon was again the greatest producer. As a result 
of the development of the Porcupine and contiguous areas, Ontario passed the other 
provinces in 1914, and still holds the first place in gold production. 


Ontario.—Though gold had been mined in various parts of the province, the 
production of the metal was comparatively small until 1912, when the first per- 
manent camp was established in the Porcupine area. The total recorded produc- 
tion of gold in Ontario for the period 1887-1912 was 210,040 fine oz., of which more 
than 40 p.c. was obtained in the year 1912. The production rose from 219,801 
fine 02. in 1913 to 492,481 fine oz. in 1916, but fell during the next two years, owing 
to scarcity of labour. The yield rose to 1,000,340 fine oz. in 1922 and in 1927 
reached the record total of 1,627,050 fine oz. 


Porcupine Area.—The Porcupine district, the most important gold-mining area 
of Canada, lies about 150 miles northwest of Cobalt, the present productive portion 
being limited to the township of Tisdale, an area six miles square. 


Ordinarily from 95 to 97 p.c. of the gold in the ores mined at the Porcupine 
field is extracted chemically by dissolving it in a weak solution of sodium cyanide, 
the details of the process varying at the different mines. There are five steps in the 
cyanide process, which are briefly as follows:—(1) reducing the ore to a size where 
the gold particles are freed from enclosing rock, carried to a point where the ore is 
ground about as fine as cement; (2) dissolving the gold in sod’um cyanide solution: 
(3) separating the solution containing the dissolved gold from the impoverished 
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ore; (4) precipitating of the gold from the solution by zinc dust; and (5) refining the 
precipitates. 


Kirkland Lake Area.—Of the other gold-producing localities, Kirkland lake, in 
Timiskaming district, has been the most important. The first gold discovery in 
the vicinity of Kirkland lake was made in 1911 on a claim now forming part of the 
Wright-Hargreaves mine. The geological formation is similar, as regards age 
relationship, to that of the Porcupine district. The rocks are Precambrian, the 
Keewatin predominating. Unlike the Porcupine, most of the productive veins are 
found within the porphyry, which is of a syenitic variety. Three principal zones 
of mineralization have been indicated by exploration:—(1) the main or central | 
zone, which runs in a northeasterly direction along the southern expanse of the 
lake and along which a group of important mines is being developed over a length 
of 21 miles and a width of 3 mile; (2) a southerly zone which lies { mile to the south; 
and (3) a northerly zone known as the Goodfish Lake gold area. 


British Columbia.—The production of gold in British Columbia has varied 
considerably at different periods. Rapid increases took place between 1858 and 
1863, when 189,318 fine oz. were obtained by placer mining. Thereafter a decline 
occurred until 1893, when a low level of 18,360 fine oz. was reached. Then the 
introduction of lode mining resulted in a rapidly increasing production until 1902, 
when previous records were surpassed by an output of more than 288,000 fine oz. 
With the exception of the maximum output of 297,459 fine oz. in 1913, the record 
of 1902 has not since been equalled. Though the bulk of the gold obtained in the 
Cordilleran region has been derived from the placer deposits of the central portion 
of the region from the Klondike on the north almost to the international boundary 
on the south, yet a large amount, averaging 178,039 fine oz. between 1913 and 1921, 
was obtained by lode mining, largely of the copper-gold ores of the Rossland and 
Yale boundary districts. The copper concentrates of the Britannia mine also con- 
tain gold, as does the blister copper made at Anyox. The output of gold in Pritish 
Columbia has been in part maintained by the successful operation of the Premier 
mine on the Portland canal, while the Nickel Plate property, operated by the 
Hedley Gold Mining Co., has been a consistent producer of gold bullion and arsenical 
gold concentrates, which are exported to the United States for treatment. 


World Production.—A sketch of the development of the gold-mining industry 
since the discovery of America may take the form of a reference to four successive 
periods. During the first period, extending from 1493 to 1760, the annual produc- 
tion averaged nearly 337,000 fine oz. The placer mining of Brazil and Colombia 
swelled the average output of the last 60 years of the period to about 606,000 fine 
oz. per year. 


The production of Russia from placer mining was a considerable factor in the 
next period, extending ‘rom 1761 to 1840, that country retaining first rank among 
the world’s producers until 1837. The average annual production during the 
period was 565,500 fine oz. 


The third period, extending from 1841 to 1890, was notable for the remarkable 
discoveries of gold in California and Australia in 1848 and 1851 respectively. The 
annual average during the 50 years was 4,937,000 fine oz. For the first decade the 
average was 1,761,000 fine oz. and for the second 6,448,000, while the last decade 
shaded off to 5,201,000. The production of the period was contributed chiefly 
by the United States, Australia and Russia. 
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In the fourth period, extending from 1891 to the present time, the outstanding 
features were the entry of South Africa as an important and then as the leading 
producer, and the phenomenal increase in the output of most of the gold-producing 
countries through the introduction of the cyanide process. The output was 6,320,000 
fine oz. in 1891, and a steady increase was recorded until 1915, when a maximum of 
22,737,000 fine oz. was produced. ‘Thereafter the great increase in wages and in the 
‘other costs of production of an article of fixed value brought about a steady decline 
to a minimum production of 15,451,945 fine oz. in 1922, increased to 17,790,597 
fine oz. in 1923, to 19,025,942 in 1925 and to 19,674,638 in 1928. 

In 1928 the world’s chief producers were the Union of South Africa, with a 
production of 10,354,264 fine oz. or 52-6 p.c., the United States, producing 2,144,720 
fine oz. or 10-% p.c., and Canada, producing 1,890,592 fine oz. or 9-6 p.c. As 
Australia, Rhodesia and British India were also important producers, over 70 p.c. 
of the world production of 1928 was produced in the British Empire. 

For detailed statistics of the gold production of the world for 1927 and 1928 
see Table 10. 


10.—Quantity and Value of the World’s Production of Gold and Silver for the 
calendar years 1927 and 1928. 


(From the Annual Report of the Director of the United States Mint.) 


Calendar year 1927. Calendar year 1928. 
Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 
Countries. 72 Te Jp ee RE eer 
Ounces Ounces. sore Ounces Ounces Va ae 
5 Value. ; 0-57070 : Value. ; 0-58627 
Fine. a Fine Sao Oz.) Fine. ae Fine. od ee 


North America— $ $ $ $ 
United States...} 2,117, 253)43, 767, 500/60,394, 199/34, 466, 969|| 2,144, 720/44, 335, 300/58, 426, 004/34, 253, 413 


Canada.......... 1,852, 785/38, 300, 465/22, 736, 698/12, 975,833] 1,89),592/39, 082, 005/21, 936, 407/12, 860,657 
Mexico. 0s. 725, 175/14, 990, 698}104,573,919)59, 680,336) 699, 102)14, 451, 721/108,537,307)63, 632, 167 
otal. .i¢ah..077 4,695, 213)97, 058, 667)187,704,816| 107,123,138 || 4,734, 414/97, 869, 026) 188 , 899,718] 110, 746 , 237 


Central America 
and West Indies? 72,563) 1,500,000} 3,154,021} 1,800,000 60,469) 1,250,000] 2,558,548] 1,500,000 


South America— 


Argentina3....... 967 20,000 15,000 8,560 968 20,000 15,000 8,794 
IBolivinsfascen. fs 241 4,982) 5,402,840} 3,083,401 506 10,460} 5,638,756) 3,305, 833 
ies) ee 102,558) 2,120,062 15,561 8,881 100,115} 2,069, 561 25,591 15, 003 
Chile Seer. 60,0003} 1,240,310) 2,900,0003) 1,655,030 28, 806 595,473} 1,436,719 842,305 
Colombia....... 72,563] 1,500,0003} 131,417 75, 0003 40,323}  8338,5554 68, 228 40,0003 
eras aor hs 64, 242) 1,328,000 87,601 49,994 74,572| 1,541,540 79,804 46,778 

uiana— 

Brigish 2. vs: 5,714; 118,119 | 5,325| 110,086) { 

Dutchess" 4 7,684]; 158,842 8, 0003 4,566] . 5,498) 118,654|{ 7,5003 4,397 

(Wrenchiscs.. +e 48,354)  999,566)} 45,460} 939,742) | 
One ae 92,656) 1,915, 369]18, 295, 408/10, 441, 189 66,904] 1,383,028} 21, 607, 693]12, 667,942 
Venezuela....... 39,366] 813,767 8) 215 1,835 48,257} 997,561 4,019 2,356 

Ota lass racer. 494, 345/10, 219, 017/26, 859, 042/15,328,456)| 416,734] 8,614, 660/28, 883,310]/16, 933, 417 

Europe— 

AUSCTIOMS A see 129 2,667 9,677 5,023 321 6, 636 18,904 11,083 
Czechoslovakia.. 7,5008 155,039} 750,000 428,025 6,944 148,545 767,678 450, 067 
I PANCE). = foo Oikos 45,010 930, 439 308, 640 176,141 45,010 930,439 308, 640 180,946 
Germany :...... 5,786 119, 607| 5,293,433) 3,020,962 5,786 119,607) 5,293,483) 3,103,381 
Great Britain.... - - 46,714 26, 660 129 2,667 32,761 19,207 
Greece.......... 482 9,964 241,125 137,610 482 9,964 241,125 141,364 
16 Lae me 2 a 2,154 44,527 537,098 306, 522 1,607 33, 220 514, 400 301,577 
INTOR WEY: 0258 bcos = - 315,070 179,810 - - 334, 649° 196,195 


POM 8 ons: = = 250,0008} 142,675 = = 235,113); 137,840 
Roumania....... 66,165} 1,367,752] 140,688 80,291 62,628) 1,294, 636 99, 986 58,619 


BUBBA. 6 Sine te sss 1,060, 950(21,931,783|  321,500| 183,480)! 1,200,0003/24, 806,201! 380,000! 222,783 


1A verage price per fine ounce in London. ' 
2Estimate based on United States imports of ore and bullion. 
3Histimate based on other years’ production. 4Amount exported. 
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10.—Quantity and Value of the 


calendar y 


World’s 


Calendar year 1927. Calendar year 1928. 
Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 

Countries. aA 2%; 
Ounces Ounces pa Ounces Ounces Value 
, alue. : -57070 é Value. : 2 

Fine. vi Fine. we ont Fine. Fine ine et 
$ $ $ $ 
Europe--concluded. 

Daler. <P ae 966 20,0003| 3,056,565] 1,744,382 726 15,0003) 2,526,443] 1,481,178 
Swedeneaccevee 14,789} 305,716 80,375 45,870 14,0003} 289,406 75,0008 43,970 
Yugoslavia...... 12,410} 256,537 53, Do 30, 676 14,146) 292,424 61, 085 35,812 

Totals .c.chese 1,216, 341/25, 144, 031)11, 404, 640| 6,508,627) 1,351,779 27,943, 745|10, 889, 217| 6,384,022 

Asia— 
British India. . 384,268] 7,943,524] 6,024,806] 3,438,357] 376,058) 7,773,809 7,425,810] 4,353,530 
@hina eae ener 100,000*| 2,067,188} 100,000° 57,070|| 100,0003} 2,057,183} 100,0008 58, 627 
Chosen (Korea). 179,316] 3,706, 790 51,447 29,361 166,380} 3,489,380 51,4475 30, 162 
DutchEastIndies 113,071] 2,337,385] 2,285,801| 1,304,507 110, 242] 2,278,904] 2,031,976} 1,191, 287 
Fed. Malay Stat. 10,706) — 22% ols - - 18,693} 386,419 ~ ~ 
Indo-China...... 321 6, 635 10,159 5,798 257 Oooo 53,176 31,175 
JAVA Rewe se ee 308, 823] 6,383,938] 4,531,543] 2,586, 152)) 308,823 6,383,938) 4,531,5435| 2,656,708 
Philippine Islds 79,314] 1,639,566 28,356 16, 183 106,641) 2,204,465 36,394 21387 
Sarawak...:..... 243 5, 023 - - 200 4,134 - - 
ERA IWialleatrasseeeys 14, 693 ALIS esl! 18, 074 10,315 14,6935} 303,731 18,0745 10,596 
Munmlke yerreneinee 964 19,927} 225,050 128,438 9003 18,605} 220,000 128,979 
Mo taille aea ence 1,191, 719124, 635, 015}13,275, 236) 7,576,181) 1,202, 887/24, 865,881 14,468,420} 8,482,401 
Oceania— 
Australia— 
_ New Sout 
Ee Wales..... 18,032} 372,754} 9,000,000%| 5,136,300 12,831 265,240] 9,055, 241| 5,308,816 
me Northern Ter- 
TIULOUVE eer 1756 3,618 - - 100 2,067 - - 
#s Queensland.. 33 , 833 699,390 84,118 48,006 13,277} 274,460 22,034 12,918 
$3 SouthA ustralia 418 8, 641 179 102 548 11,328 - - 
Waictoriali... et 38,538 796, 651 1,471 839 SS Odil! wl Ol, 17 1,454 852 

West Australia 408,352) 8,441,385 49,895 28,475 393, 405 8, 132, 403 60,0003 35,176 

Tasmania..... 4,861 100, 465 741, 782 423 ,335 4,330 89,509 669,326] 392,406 
RADU Rae cen 55,666| 1,150, 703 4,494 2,565 55,573] 1,148,805 55,0003 32,245 
New Zealand 129,519| 2,677,3834| 427, 3584 243 , 893 118,714] 2,454,036} 445,811 261,366 

hota lass....:paeee 689, 394}14, 251, 011}10, 309, 297} 5,883,515 632, 695|13,078, 975|10, 308, 866} 6,043,779 

Africa— 
Abyssinia....... 21, 605 446,615 - - 9,131 188, 754 - - 
PACT...) Meteo - - 118, 087 67,392 - = 117,412 68, 835 
Belgian Congo... 125,417) 2,592,599 10, 609 6,054 138,116] 2,855,111 10, 609 6, 220 
Bechuanaland... 3,807 78, 698 418 238 1,748 36, 134 141 83 
British West 

Africa (Gold h 

Coast, Ashan- 

ti, Nigeria).. ik file i 3}. eat 431 ~ ~ 157,901) 3,264,108 - - 
Eeypt.. 16323 - 64 Hes23 - 
French “West 

ATTICA. Shee ee 6, 848 141,561 = 6, 848 141,561 - - 
Kenya Colony... 655 13,540 - - 814 16,827 81 47 
Madagascar..... 10,352 213, 995 ~ _ 6, 269 129,592 - - 
Portuguese East 

LICR S-& ee eke 9,521 196,816 682 389 4,239 87, 628 320 192 
Rhodesia— 
Northern...... 350 2235 18,344 10,469 602 12,444 88 52 
Southern...... 581, 438}12, 019,390 113, 24] 64,627)| 576, 112}11, 909, 292 103, 802 60,856 
Southwest Africa 984 2003 : - - 942 11, 204 - 
Swaziland....... 1,135 23, 462 - - 347 Ade - ~ 
Suc ante reese 7, 166 148, 145 ~ - 5, 835 120, 620 - ~ 
Tanganyika..... 8.179 169, 075 916 523 12,828} 265,178 1,576 923 - 
Transvaal Cape 
Colony and 
Natal’. 4arneee 10, 122, 491|209,250,460} 1,011,736] 577,398)10,354, 264| 214,041,633 1, 03153876 604, 665 
Total seneeoe 11,071,619) 228,870,686) 1,274,033 727, 090/11, 275, 660/223 ,088,577] 1,265,411 741,872 
> | 
Total for World, ..!19, 431, 194!401,678,427!253, 981,085 144,947,007 19,674,638 406,710,854! 257,263,490 150,831,728 


Production of Gold and Silver for the 
ears 1927 and 1928—concluded. 


(From the Annual Report of the Director of the United States Mint.) 


‘Average price in London. 
Last year’s figures. 


3Estimate based on production of other years. 
6For years ending June 30. 


4A mount exported. 
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Subsection 2.—Silver. 


Although no official statistics of the production of silver were published prior 
to 1887 the annual reports of the operating companies showed that from 1869 to 
1885 about 4,000,000 oz. of silver, with a probable value of $4,800,000, were pro- 
duced in the Port Arthur district in Ontario. From 1887 to 1893 the annual pro- 
duction ranged in value between $300,000 and $400,000, and was derived chiefly 
from Ontario and Quebec. The next three years saw a rapid increase in production, 
due to the development of the silver-lead deposits of British Columbia, and in 1896 
a production worth over $2,000,000 was recorded. From 1896 to 1905 the produc- 
tion varied in value between $2,000,000 and $3,500,000, rising rapidly during the 
next five years to $17,580,455 in 1910, as a result of the discovery of the rich ores of 
the Cobalt district. Since then there has been a falling-off in quantity, but owing 
to the higher price of the metal the value of the annual production increased to a 
maximum of $20,693,704 in 1918. The post-war depression and the decline in the 
value of silver caused a low value of production in 1921, but in recent years the 
industry has been recovering, and Canada in 1928 retained its place as the third 
largest producer of silver in the world, ranking after Mexico and the United States 
and followed fairly closely by Peru. 


The silver production of Canada is chiefly credited to the rich silver-cobalt ores 
of northern Ontario, the copper-gold-silver and the silver-lead-zinc ores of British 
Columbia and the silver-lead ores of the Yukon Territory. A certain amount of 
silver also occurs in combination with the gold ores of northern Ontario and the 
nickel ores of the Sudbury district. 


Ontario.—The production of silver in Ontario in 1928 was 7,242,601 fine oz., 
valued at $4,213,456, practically the whole of which was derived from the rich 
silver-bearing ores of the Cobalt district, but small quantities were obtained from 
the products of the nickel refineries and from gold bullion. 


The Cobalt camp was discovered in 1903, when the Timiskaming and Northern 
Ontario railway was being built from North Bay to the head of lake Timiskaming. 
This was at Long lake, subsequently christened ‘Cobalt lake”, and the surrounding 

area became known as the Cobalt silver camp. 


From 1904 to 1911 the output of silver increased rapidly year by year. In 1911 
the province of Ontario reported a production from that camp of 31,507,791! fine 
oz., the value of which was $15,953,847. In 1912 the output was nearly as great, 
being 30,243,859! fine oz., but prices had gone up and the value was greater, namely, 
$17,408,935. Since that time the production has been declining, but the life of the 
camp has been prolonged by the finding of “blind” veins and by improvements in 
the methods of extraction which have permitted the working of ores of a grade too 
low for profit by the former methods. 


The Gowganda camp, which lies about 55 miles northwest of Cobalt, has been 
_the source of much high-grade silver ore, mainly from the Miller Lake-O’Brien and 
Castle-Trethewey mines. This section was more or less handicapped by its distance 
from the railway and lack of facilities for transportation until a good wagon road 


; 1These figures are taken from reports of the Ontario Department of Mines, by which silver production, 
until recent years, was computed on a different basis from that used for Table 12 following. 
4 
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was completed from the railway at Elk Lake, on a branch line of the Timiskaming 
and Northern Ontario railway. In addition a hydro-electric power transmission 
line has been extended from Elk Lake to Gowganda. With these added facilities, a 
number of mines in the camp are enlarging their operations. The history of the 
South Lorrain camp, which lies about 18 miles to the southeast of Cobalt, on the 
shore of lake Timiskaming, is characterist'c. It was worked for some time and then 
closed, the conclus‘on having been reached that the camp was worked out. The 
Keeley mine turned out !ater to be extremely rich, producing in 1924 nearly 2,000,000 
oz. of silver. 


British Columbia.—In 1926 for the first time since 1905 this province sur- 
passed Ontario in silver production. Most of the British Columbia output of silver 
is now derived from the ores of the Sullivan mine near Kimberley and the Premier 
mine at Premier. Other sources of silver in this province are the silver-lead-zinc 
ores of East and West Kootenay, the gold-copper ores of the Rossland, the Boundary 
and the Coast districts. 


Production in 1927 was the greatest on record and amounted to 11,040,445 
fine oz., valued at $6,223,499, although this record was nearly equalled in 1928 with a 
production of 10,943,367 oz. valued at $6,366,413. Small amounts were recovered 
with alluvial gold and from gold bullion, but the Sullivan and Premier mines were 
responsible for the greater part of the output from this province. The Sullivan, 
primarily noted for its lead and zinc production, is the largest producer of silver in 
Canada. Silver was also recovered from the copper ores and concentrates which 
were exported for treatment in foreign smelters and from blister copper made at the 
Trail and Anyox smelters. 


Yukon Territory.—The production of silver from the Yukon Territory in 
1928 amounted to 2,839,633 fine oz., derived chiefly from the silver-lead ores exported 
from the Mayo district. For some years the difficulties and high cost of transporta- 
tion involved in the export of these ores were a serious obstacle to the successful 
operation of the mines. However, in the summer of 1925 the Treadwell Yukon 
Co. of Keno Hill, the largest producer in the district, completed a concentrating 
plant which has since been kept working at full capacity. By eliminating much of 
the waste from the ores, concentration reduces the transportation costs. Ores from — 
neighbouring mines are treated at this mill and this feature is of great assistance to 
the smaller operators in the district. The quantity of silver obtained from placer 
gold is gradually decreasing. 


World Production of Silver.—The world production of silver was estimated 
at, 257,273,490 fine oz. for 1928, an increase of 93-4 p.c. over the pre-war figure of 
1913, given as 208,690,446 fine oz. The silver production of Canada in 1928 was 
21,936,407 fine oz. For the quantity and value of the world’s production in 1927 
and 1928, see Table 10 of this chapter. 


Statistics of the quantity and value of silver produced in Canada are given for 
the years since 1887 in Table 11, while statistics of the quantity and value produced 
in the various provinces are given for 1911 and subsequent years in Table 12. 
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11.—Quantity and Value of Silver Produced in Canada during the calendar years 


1887-1929. 
Years. | Quantity.| Value. Years. Quantity. Value. Years. Quantity. Value. 
OZ. $ Z $ OZ. $ 

TOOIRS 5,539,192) 3,265,354) 1916..... 25,459,741) 16,717,121 
LSS ie seh: 355,083) 347,271] 1902..... 45291, Sli |e aesS, Goa OT Geren ac 22,221,274) 18,091,895 
18883 os. 437,232} 410,998] 1903..... 3,198,581 1,709, 642) 1918..... 21,383,979} 20,693,704 
1889... avert 383,318)  358,785|| 1904..... 8,577,526]  2,047,095|/ 1919..... 16,020,657} 17,802,474 
L890 seed 400,687) 419,118) 1905..... 6,000,023}  3,621,133]) 1920..... 13,330,357} 13,450,330 
1891 5 cease 414,523) 409,549]| 1906..... 8,473,379} 5,659,455] 1921..... 13,543,198] 8,485,355 
Tae Beh aoe 310,651) 272,130) 1907..... 12,799,709} 8,348,659] 1922..... 18,626,439] 12,576,758 
18035 ts 330, 128]| 1908..... 22,106,233) 11,686,239) 1923..... 18,601,744] 12,067,509 
TS94 9 cere 847,697} 534,049] 1909..... 27,529,473) 14,178,504/| 1924..... 19, 736,323} 13,180,113 
18953. Fee 1,578,275} 1,030,299] 1910..... 32,869,264) 17,580,455] 1925..... 20,228,988] 13,971,150 
1SO6% 0 ter 3;205,343} 2,149,503]| 1911..... 32,559,044) 17,355, 272)| 1926..... 22,371,924] 13,894,531 
1807253 ee 5,558,456) 3,328,395) 1912..... 31,955,560} 19,440,165] 1927..... 22,736,698) 12,816,677 
1SUSe ee: 4,452,333) 2,593,929) 1913..... 31,845,803] 19,040,924] 1928..... 21,936,407) 12,761,725 
1899 B28 3,411,644} 2,032, 658)| 1914..... 28,449,821) 15,593,631]/ 19291.....] 23,180,155) 12,283,859 
19005. .2. 3% 4,468,225) 2,740,362) 1915..... 26,625,960! 13,228,842 


1 Preliminary figures. 


12.— Quantity and Value of Silver Produced in Canada, by Provinces, during the 
calendar years 1911-1929. 


Norr.—For the years 1887 to 1910, see Canada Year Book, 1916-1917, p. 271. Nova Scotia, Manitoba 
and Alberta have also shown a small production in recent years. 


Years. Ontario. Quebec. British Columbia. Yukon Territory. 
OZ $ OZ $ OZ $ OZ $ 
IOA oes 30,540,754) 16,279,443 18,435 9,827; 1,887,147} 1,005,924) 112,708 60,078 
TOU cares: 29,214,025} 17,772,352 9,465 5,758} 2,651,002} 1,612,737 81,068 49,318 
1918.9, cee 28,411,261] 16,987,377 34,573 20,672) 3,312,348] 1,980,483 87, 626 52,393 
1914s. ieee 25,139,214} 13,779,055 57, 137 31,646} 3,159,897) 1,731,971 92,973 50, 959 
LOLS Tees: 22,748,609} 11,302,419 63,450 31,524} 3,565,852] 1,771,658] 248,049] 123,241 
LOLGS) aaae 21,608,158} 14,188,133 98,610 64,748} 3,392,872] 2,227,794] 360,101) 236,446 
LOM ree 19,301,835) 15,714,975] 136,194} 110,885} 2,655,994) 2,162,430] 119,605 97,379 
GIS MRL aS: 17,198,737) 16,643,562] 178,675} 172,907] 3,921,336] 3,794,755 71,915 69,594 
191923:245,,. 12,117,878} 13,465,628] 140,926} 156,600] 3,713,537] 4,126,556 27,556 30, 621 
192085 9,907,626] 9,996,795 61, 008 61,552} 3,327,028) 3,356,971 19,190 19,363 
1920s te: 9,761,607] 6,116,037 38, 084 23,861} 3,350,357) 2,099,133] 393,092} 246,288 
LU pp dpete ls Aas 10,811,903} 7,300,305 - - 7,150,937] 4,828,384] 663,493) 447,997 
1923 s08 sate. 10,540,943} 6,838,226 33, 006 21,412) 6,113,327) 3,965,899] 1,914,438] 1,241,953 
CNGIR Soe tors 11,272,567} 7,527,933 83, 814 55,972} 8,153,003} 5,444,657) 226,755) 151,429 
O25 555. 34) 10,529,181) 7,271,944) 214,943} 148,451] 8,579,458} 5,925,403] 904,893] 624,964 
LO2GN oa. 9,274,965} 5,760,402} 375,986] 233,513] 10,625,816] 6,599,376] 2,095,027] 1,301,159 
1927 eat 9,307,953) 5,246,893) 740,864] 417,625] 11,040,445] 6,223,499] 1,647,295] 928,580 
TG2S 88 7,242,601} 4,213,456] 908,959] 528,796] 10,943,367] 6,366,413] 2,839,633] 1,651,985 
19291. ..... 8,943,914) 4,739,648} 810,539} 429,529] 10,110,852] 5,358,044] 3,312,074] 1,755, 167 


1 Preliminary figures. 
Subsection 3.—Copper. 


The copper-mining industry has developed at a very rapid rate. A production 
of 3,505,000 Ib. in 1886 had doubled 6 years later. 1n 1913, the output had increased 
over twenty-one fold, amounting to 76,976,925 lb. The extraordinary demand for 
war requirements resulted in an average production from 1916 to 1918 of 115,048,931 
Ib. In the post-war depression production dropped to less than 43,000,000 Ib. in 
1922, but recovered rapidly and in 1928 reached the record of 202,696,046 lb., while 
the preliminary estimate for 1929 indicates a further increase of 22 p.c. in that year 
to 248,107,809 lb. 


Ontario.—The Sudbury deposits were first noted in 1856, but did not attract 
attention until 1883-4, during the period of the construction of the Canadian Pacific 
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railway, when a railway cutting was made through the small hill on which the 
Murray mine was afterwards located. During the first few years the deposits 
were exploited for their copper content alone; not until 1886 was the presence 
of nickel determined and the true value of the ores made known. The nickel- 
copper ores of the Sudbury area are the source of nearly all the copper produced 
in Ontario. The International Nickel Co., Ltd., has a smelting plant at Copper 
Cliff and a nickel refinery at Port Colborne. The principal mining properties are 
the Creighton and the Frood. The smelter of the former Mond Nickel Co. is at Con- 
iston, and the copper-nickel matte is exported to the refinery at Swansea, Wales. 
The principal mines are the Garson, Levack and Frood Extension. These two 
companies have amalgamated as the International Nickel Co. of Canada and 
an extensive programme of enlarged mining and metallurgical facilities is being 
carried out, including a new copper refinery in the Sudbury district. Interest 
in the operations in the Sudbury area has increased owing to developments in 
connection with the Frood ore bodies, where large masses of immensely rich ore 
are being opened up. 


British Columbia.—The production of copper in the province during 1928 
amounted to 102,283,210 lb., which was 50 p.c. of the total Canadian production for 
the year. This total included the blister copper produced at Anyox by the Granby 
Consolidated Mining, Smelting and Power Co., Ltd., the blister copper and copper 
in copper sulphate made by the Consolidated Mining and Smelting Co., Ltd., at 
Trail, and the copper estimated as recoverable from the ores and concentrates 
exported. The principal copper-producing mines in British Columbia are the 
Britannia mine on Howe Sound, which ships its concentrates to Tacoma, the Hidden 
Creek mine on Portland canal, and the Allenby Copper Corporation, the last two 
mentioned being owned and operated by the Granby Consolidated. The Hidden 
Creek ores are smelted at the Anyox smelter and the Allenby concentrates are 
shipped to the Trail smelter. 


Manitoba.—Much development has been carried on in the Flin Flon district 
of Manitoba in the last ten years, and large bodies of ore have been proven on the 
Flin Flon property of the Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Co., and the Sherritt- 
Gordon property. About 135 miles of branch line from the Hudson Bay railway 
provides these properties with transportation facilities. A smelter is being built 
at Flin Flon, while a large hydraulic development on the Churchill river will provide 
the necessary power. During the 4 years 1917-1920, with the high prices prevailing 
for copper, ores containing 9,866,328 Ib. of copper were exported by the Mandy 
mine. 


Quebec.—Until 1894, when Ontario took the lead, Quebec was the chief copper- 
producing province of Canada, the principal mines being the Eustis and Hunting- 
don properties in the Eastern Townships. These mines produced ores from which 
both copper and sulphur were recovered. There is still a small annual production 
from this field. However, recent discoveries in the Rouyn camp of northwestern 
Quebec have brought a greatly increased production of copper in 1928. These 
deposits lie in an easterly extension of the formations found in the Kirkland Lake 
area of Ontario. The first discoveries in the district were located as gold prospects; 
the existence of large bodies of copper and zine ores was subsequently proved and 
the production of copper exceeds in value that of gold. A branch line from the 
Canadian National railway was completed into the camp during 1926, and subse- 
quently a branch of the Timiskaming and Northern Ontario railway was also 
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extended to the 


camp. 


The construction of a copper smelter at the Noranda 


mine was completed and production began in December, 1927. Hydro-electric 
power is supplied from power plants on the Quinze river. 

World’s Production of Copper.—The world’s production of copper was 
estimated at 1,883,422 short tons in 1928, as compared with 1,681,634 tons in the 
Canada had an output of 101,348 tons in 1928, producing about 
5:4 p.c. of the world’s estimated total. 


preceding year. 


13.—Quantity and Value of Copper Produced in Canada, by Provinces, calendar 
years 1911-1929. 


Notre.—For the years 1886 to 1910, see Canada Year Book, 1916-17, 


Quebec. 

lb. $ 
2,436,190] 301,508 
3.982'210| 536/346 
3. 455,887| 527.679 
4.201.497 571/488 
4°197.482|  725°115 
5,703,347| 1,551,424 
5.015.560! 1,363,229 
5,869,649] 1.445.577 
2' 691,695} 503.105 

880,638} 153,724 

352,308] 44,045 
1,893,008} 246,546 
2°510,141| 352/474 
2,674,058} 368,886 
3°119/848| 403084 


8,770, 149/33, 697,949} 4,909,791 


Years. Ontario. | 
lb. $ 
19117... 17,932, 263} 2,219, 297 
1912..... 22,250,601] 3,635,971 
3) ee 25,885,929) 3,952,522 
1014 Fahy 28,948, 211] 3,937,536 
ASLO i 39,361,464] 6,799, 693 
CoE eee 44,997, 035/12, 240, 094 
LOR 42,867,774/11, 651,461 
1918... 47,074, 475/11, 593,502 
Ub aa 24,346,623] 4,550, 627 
1920, 2 4.2 32,059,993} 5,596,392 
74 Se 12,821,385] 1,602,930 
1922..... 10,943,636] 1,464,477 
Uae ste 31,656,800} 4,565,227 
RODE c/a ey. 37,118,193] 4,833,622 
RUZ coin 39,718,777) 5,577,311 
1926. 203% 41,312,867) 4,828,964 
8927 Lees 45,341,295] 4,946,533 
1928..... 66, 607,510 
19291... 


1 Preliminary figures. 
2 Includes 36,960 lb., valued at $10,045, from New Brunswick and Alberta, not given separately. 
3 Includes 107,377 lb., valued at $15,645, from the Yukon. 


88, 833, 291/14, 612, 271155, 337, 169110, 019, 901 


p. 272. For production in Manitoba 
and Yukon between 1912 and 1920, included in total, see 1926 Year Book, p. 345. 


British Columbia. 
lb. $ 
35, 279,558 4,366, 198 
50, 526, 656 8,256, 561 
45,791,579 6,991,916 
41,219,202 5,606, 636 
56, 692, 988 9,793,714 
63,642,550) 17,312,046 
57,730,959} 15,691,275 
62,865,681} 15,482,560 
44,502,079 8,317, 884 
45,319,771 7,911,019 
34,447, 127 4,306,580 
31,936, 182 4,273,700 
OPI224 oe 7,963,959 
65,451, 246 8,524,370 
69, 221, 600 9,720,097 
89,108,017} 12,292,450 
91,686,297} 11,845,870 
102,283,210} 14,902,664 
103, 937,349! 18,778,864 


lb. 


55, 648, 011 
77,832, 127 
76,976, 925 
75, 735, 960 
100, 785, 150 


117, 150, 028 
109, 227, 3322 
118,769, 434 
75,053,581 
81,600,691 


47, 620,820 
42,879, 818 
86, 881,537 
104,457,447 
111,450,518 


133, 094, 942 
140, 147, 440 
202, 696,0463 
248,107, 809 


Total. 


$ 


6, 886, 998 
12,718,548 
11, 753, 606 
10,301, 606 
17, 410, 635 


31,867,150 
29,687,989 2 
29, 250,536 
14,928, 265 
14, 244,214 


5,953,555 
5,738,177 
12,529, 186 
13,604,538 
15, 649, 882 


17,490,300 
17,195, 487 
28 598 2498 
43,411,036 


14.—Copper Production of Seven Countries and of the World, 1913-1928.1 


(In short tons of 2,000 pounds.) 


World’s 


1,072, 674 
1,021, 233 
1,188,172 


1,533, 294 
1,579, 675 
1,569, 523 
1,069, 437 
1,082, 652 


600, 960 
995,045 
1,411, 980 
1,522,394 
1,587,001 


1,630,590 
1, 681, 634 


: Spain 
Years Ut ed Mexico. | Canada. | Chile. Peru and Japan 

ns Wis Portugal. 
SUIRTRRR SA UA A Bae ee 614, 255 58,185 38,460 46,574 30, 600 39, 683 73 , 283 
I ies I a edt Bata 579, 133 40, 043 37,498 49,221 29, 853 29, 652 77,650 
NEE AER Nace 712,126 34, 128 52,016 57,680 38, 269 40,895 83,108 
CC RES AB eesiene 971,128 60,751 52, 880 78,559 47,472 39,021 110, 900 
BUNT sis ., s a wide ietcie 2 961,016 52,348 55,790 112, 985 49,784 45,084 119, 058 
oS Re pele 968, 687 83 , 233 58,068 117,851 48,944 50,596 99, 583 
LO ae ae 604, 642 66, 661 39,789 87,721 43 , 243 38,581 86, 468 
BON Ie oasis i idsotls hs 635, 248 49, 866 39,121 109,075 36,356 25,353 74,727 
BIIE Les os oo eoletncsvece 238, 420 13,576 22,632 65, 299 36, 689 36,596 59, 626 
Ne apes aE reer 511,970 29,842 25,300 142,830 40,133 40, 234 59, 663 
2 Soe eon 754, 000 60, 538 40, 230 201, 042 48, 684 57,115 70,315 
Pe 819, 000 49,150 51, 008 209,855}. 38,495 60,713 69,378 
he ee 854, 000 59,123 56, 2392 209, 654 41,180 63, 933 72,413 
Mert) «ais chars oon 878, 000 62,303 64, 1232 223,015 46, 703 63, 933 (OA PR 
LD Le IR REE 847,419 63,760 70, 6982 264, 242 52,438 60,351 73,381 
EL gs gaa 935,199 72,579 96,6342} 319,549 57, 830 59,427 72,796 


1 From the Year Book of the American Bureau of Metal Statistics, New York. 
* The final official statement indicated a production of 52,229 tons in Canada during 1924, 55,725 tons 


in 1925, 66,547 tons in 1926, 70,074 tons in 1927 and 101,348 tons in 1928. 


1, 883, 422 
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Subsection 4.—Lead. 


Lead is obtained in Canada largely from the deposits of British Columbia. 
From 88,665 lb. in 1891 the production advanced to over 39,000,000 lb. in 1897, 
an average increase of about 6,500,000 lb. per year. Owing to the low price of 
silver in 1898 and labour troubles in the Slocan in 1899, the output fell off to 
21,900,000 Ib. in 1899, but rose to 63,200,000 in 1900. This increase was due to 
the development of two or three mines in the Fort Steele mining division, although 
all the lead-producing districts except Ainsworth showed a material increase in 
production. The cutput fell to 18,100,000 Ib. in 1903, owing to the condition of 
the market affecting the production of the low-grade silver-lead ores of the Kast 
Kootenay district. An Act was passed in October, 1903, providing for the payment 
of bounties on lead contained in lead-bearing ores mined in Canada, and as a direct 
result, of the bounty the output increased to 56,900,000 Ib. in 1905, but fell off grad- 
ually to 23,800,000 ib. in 1911. A steady improvement has since been experienced, 
a record total of 337,946,688 lb. being reached in 1928, while the preliminary 
estimate for 1929 is 325,950,245 Ib. 


British Columbia.—In the East Kootenay district, the Consolidated Mining 
and Smelting Co. cverates many important mines, the principal of which is the 
Sullivan lead-zine mine near Kimberley. The ore averages about 11 p.c. lead, 
7 p.c. zine and 5 ounces of silver to the ton. In the West Kootenay district the ores 
are chiefly argentiferous galena and zinc-blende, occurring as veins in granites and 
slates. The ores range from 7 p.c. to 75 p.c. of lead, with considerable values of 
silver. The Consolidated Mining and Smelting Co. has extended its facilities for 
mining, milling and smelting. This accounts to a considerable extent for the rapid 
erowth in lead production during the last few years. 

Ontario.—-Lead mining in Ontario is intimately associated with the successful 
operations of the Galetta mine and smelter. Recent discoveries in the Sudbury 
Basin area have disclosed large bodies of lead-zinc ore. These properties are under 
development but no production has come from them as yet. 


15.—Quantity and Value of Lead Produced from Canadian Ores, calendar 
years 1991-1929. 


Norts:—Yor figures for the years 1887-1900, see 1929 Year Book, p. 367. 


Years. Quantity. Value. Se a i Years. Quantity.! Value. Gents i 
lb. $ lb. $ 

1991 chest tice. 51,900,958) 2,249,387 ARE BUA VIS aanaone ¢ 41,497,615) 3,532,692 8-513 
1902), Bede eee 22,956, 381 934,095 AGO LON aetee cre ree 32,576,281) 3,628,020 11-137 
1003 honest 18, 135.283 768,562 FeO 3 7" ML OILS 22 einer: 51,398,002} 4,754,315 9-250 
1904: Sek cea: 37,531.244) 1,617,221 A o3()ON eM OO ueR arr. cts 43,827,669} 3,053,037 6-966 
1905. 8aes ee ceere 56,864.915| 2,676,632 ASIA IOVS Se Godse. 35,953,717) 3,214,262 8-940 
1906:220 seater. 54,808.217| 3,089,187 BeGo7\, O21 genes cee 66,679,592) 3,828,742 5-742 
1907S eae eee 47,738.703| 2,542,086 32 51| ml O22 aeaiebaes 93,307,171) 5,817,702 6-219 
1908. 1ohie hacen 43 , 195. 733 1,814, 221 AS2O0|| W923 age. cet 111,234,466} 7,985,522 7-179 
19008 Fe ee reeae 45, 857.424 1,692,189 Se GOO mah O24 ae aeera sterts 175,485,499] 14,221,345 8-104 
TOTO MTN Rishon 82, 987.508 1,216, 249 SOSH) lOZDe easel: 253,590,578) 238,127,460 9-120 
ROU fetta cere 23 , 784. 969 827,717 3 -480\| 1020 cen este 283,801,265) 19,240,661 6-751 
1912 eee are 35,703,476] 1,597,554 A AGT UO 2d Netter eee 311,423,161) 16,477,139 5-256 
1913 Sere tas 37,662. 703 1,754,705 A650 pel O2Sn cme. see 337,946,688) 15,553,231 4-576 
1014 cere axes 36,357.765| 1,627,568 A A790 102920 ube 325,950,245} 16,514,057 5,066 
1915: eee eng 46,316.450| 2,593,721 5-600 


1 Previous to 1913 the figures reported show the metal content of the shipments and are somewhat 
in excess of the actual amount recovered. Since 1912 the data given represent the quantity of lead pro- 
duced in Canada from demestic ores, together with the estimated lead recovery from lead ores and con- 
centrates exported. From 1901 to 1908, average prices at New York; 1909 and 1910, average prices at 
oronto; from 1911 to 1925, average prices in Montreal; 1926-1929 the average yearly price at London, Eng., 
was used in making up the values shown. ? Preliminary figures. 
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World’s Production.—The world’s production of lead in 1928 was about - 
1,846,650 short tons. ‘The principal producers were the United States with 35 p.c., 
Mexico 14 p.c., Australia 10 p.c., Canada 9-2 p.c. and Spain 7-3 p.c. 


Subsection 5.—Nickel. 


With the exception of the nickel in the ores shipped fron: the Cobalt district 
the Canadian production of nickel is derived entirely from the well-known nickel- 
copper deposits of the Sudbury district, Ontario. From 830,477 Ib. in 1889 the 
production of nickel increased continually to 92,500,000 lb. in 1918, constituting a 
record. After a slump to 19,293,000 lb. and 17,597,000 lb. in 1921 and 1922 respect- 
ively there was an increase to 73,857,114 lb. in 1925, followed by a drop to 65,714,294 
Ib. in 1926. In 1928 production rose to a record of 96,755,578 lb., exceeding that 
of the war year 1918, while the preliminary estimate for 1929 shows a further in- 
crease to 110,275,812 lb. 

In recent years the producing companies have instituted researches to find new 
peace-time uses for the metal. The success attending their efferts in that direction 
accounts very largely for the marked increase in production during the past few 
years. The automobile industry, electrical machinery, cocking utensils, new 
submarine cables and various nickel alloys are all helping to absorb this increased 
production. 


Sudbury.—The nickel-bearing rocks of the Sudbury district, with a width 
of about two and one-half miles, form a wide ellipse 36 miles !ong and 13 miles 
broad. The ores consist mainly of a mixture of pyrrhotite and chalcopyrite asso- 
ciated with norite, a basic intrusive rock. The nickel occurs in the pyrrhotite 
as pentlandite and varies somewhat in amount. The ore mined in the district varies 
considerably in richness, the average metal content being about 2 to 4 p.c. of nickel, 
1 to 3 p.c. of copper and 45 p.c. iron, although portions of the new Frood deposit 
are much richer than this especially in copper. Cobalt, gold, silver, platinum and 
palladium are nearly always present in very small quantities. The matte produced 
by the companies at Sudbury has averaged about 50 p.c. nickei and 30 p.c. copper. 


World’s Production.—The world’s production of nicke: was about 51,500 
short tons in 1928, of which output 90-0 p.c.! was Canadian in origin, while the 
remainder was derived from New Caledonia, India and Norway. The proved 
deposits of nickel ore in Canada are estimated to be sufficient to provide for the 
world’s requirements for many years, while there are still large reserves undeveloped 


16.— Quantity and Value of Nickel Produced in Canada during the calendar years 
1991-1929. 


Nortre.—For figures for the years 1889-1900, see 1929 Year Book, p. 368. 


Years. | Quantity. Value. Years. | Quantity. | Value. Years. : Quantity. Value. 
Ib. $ lb. $ : Ib. $ 

LOOT... POS 189.047 4,591,523 || 1911. 34,098,744 | 10,229,623 || 1921....: 19,293,060 6, 752,571 
1902....| 10,693,410 5,025,903 || 1912. 44,841,542 | 13,452,463 || 1922....: 17.597, 128 6, 158, 993 
1903....] 12,505,510 5,002,204 || 1913.... |49,676,772 | 14,903,032 || 1928....: 62,453,843 18,332,077 
1904....| 10,547,883 4,219,153 || 1914. 45,517,937 | 13,655,381 Lae See 69,536.350 | 12,126, 7392 
1905....| 18,876,315 7,550,526 |} 1915. 68,308,657 | 20,492,597 || 1923....: 73,857,114 | 15,946,6722 
1906....| 21,490,955 8,948, 834 || 1916. 82,958,564 | 29,035,498 || 1926....: 65,714,294 | 14,374, 1632 
1907....} 21,189,793 9,535,407 || 1917. 82,330,280 | 33,732,112 || 1927....! 66,798,717 | 15,262,171? 
1908....}] 19,143,111 8, 231,538 |) 1918. 92,507,293 | 37,002,917 || 1928....; 96,755,578 | 22,318,9072 
1909....] 26,282,991 9,461,877 || 1919. 4,544,883 | 17,817,953 || 19293... .!110, 275,812 | 27,115, 4432 
BOIOR a oA, ce eOsovl dl, 181,310), 1920; 61,335,706 | 24,534, 282 ; 


1 This figure includes some nickel produced in the U.S. as a by-product froin the electrolytic refining 


of Canadian copper; such nickel is. not included in the table. 


_-value of nickel produced accounts for the drop in value after 1923. % Preliminary figures. 


2 A change in the method of computing the 
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Subsection 6.—Cobalt. 


The major portion of the world’s supply of cobalt has for almost two decades 
been derived from the silver-cobalt-nickel arsenides of the Cobalt district, the silver 
refineries at Thorold and Deloro in Ontario having practically controlled the world’s 
production until recent years. Large deposits of cobalt-bearing ores occur in central 
Africa, and the introduction into the world’s markets of cobalt from this source 
has limited the market for the Canadian product to the extent that since 1926 
Canadian production has dropped to about half of the world’s production. 

The ore bodies at Cobalt, discovered in 1903, carry silver, cobalt, nickel and 
arsenic. ‘The Deloro smelter treats ores and residues and disposes of cobalt oxide, 
metallic cobalt and unseparated oxides of nickel and cobalt. The cobalt residues 
from the cyanide process are for the most part treated in Canada, though some are 
shipped abroad for treatment. The smelter output of cobalt, computed as the 
metallic contents of cobalt oxide, nickel oxide and mixed oxides, together with the 
cobalt recovered in ores exported from the mines, and including cobalt in speiss 
residues exported, amounted in 1928 to 956,590 Ib. valued at $1,672,320, as against 
1,116,492 Ib. valued at $2,328,517 in 1925. Production in 1929 is estimated at 
929,415 lb. 

Subsection 7.—Zinc. 


The zinc-mining industry of Canada has recently made rapid strides, largely on 
account of the application of the electrolytic method to treating the lead-zinc ores 
of British Columbia. The metallic recoveries from Canadian ores were 184,647,374 
lb. in 1928, as compared with 5,600,000 Ib. in 1913, and constituted a record. From 
an insignificant position in 1913, the country advanced to the sixth rank among the 
world’s producers in 1928, with an output of about 5-0 p.c. of the world total. 
Production in 1929 is estimated at 196,213,221 lb. 


British Columbia.—The principal zinc-mining regions are situated in the 
Kootenay district of British Columbia, where there are large deposits of silver-lead- 
zine ore. The chief producing mine is the Sullivan near Kimberley, where the ore 
worked is a replacement deposit of considerable size. Other active mines are 
located in the Ainsworth and Slocan divisions of the West Kootenay district. 

Before the war the industry was greatly retarded by unsatisfactory marketing 
conditions. The majority of the mines were essentially producers of silver and lead, 
and zine-blende occurred as an accessory ore. Until local smelting proved successful, 
practically all the British Columbia ores were treated at smelters in the United 
States, but the cost of freight to these, although covered by a combined “‘freight and 
treatment rate’, was necessarily an important charge against the ore. The high 
tariff on zine ores imported into the United States was also a consideration. The 
smelter at Trail, originally intended, on its erection in 1895, for the treatment of 
gold- and silver-bearing copper ores, was made ready for the treatment of silver-lead 
ores at a later date. No zine is recovered in lead blast-furnace smelting, and its 
presence is detrimental to operation. 

The urgent demand for zinc during the Great War was largely responsible for 
energetic and aggressive action on the part of the Consolidated Mining and Smelting 
Co., owners of the Trail plant, in producing this metal; with this object in view, the 
erection of an electrolytic zinc refinery was commenced in 1915, rushed to com- 
pletion and put into operation early in 1916. The company had then to turn its 
attention to solving the problem of recovering the values in the complex lead-zinc 
ores of the famous Sullivan mine. This was largely a problem of concentration in 
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order to separate the finely divided lead and zinc ores. From the opening of the 
zinc refinery in 1916 regular shipments of zinc ore were made from the Sullivan and 
other mines, but it was not until four years later that the problem of concentration 
was satisfactorily solved by the application of oil flotation methods. Since that 
time the production of lead, zine and silver has rapidly increased. Recent enlarge- 
ments to the plant at Trail have enabled further increases in production to be 
made. 
17.—Production of Zine in Canada, calendar years 1911-1929. 


Average Average 

Years. Quantity. Value. price Years. Quantity.1 Value. price 
per pound. per pound. 

lb. $ cts. lb. $ cts. 
UG ae ee a 1,877,479 108,105 5-758 1920 ae 39,863,912) 3,057,961 7:671 
1 a ee 4,283,760 297,421 6-943 192 ee 53,089,356} 2,471,310 4-655 
LO13 ee cet 5, 640, 195 318,558 5-648 1922 ea ines : 56,290,000} 3,217,536 5-716 
LS14 Gree rere. 7,246, 063 B41, (od 5-213 EVR ee ei 60,416,240) 3,991,701 6-607 
1915. 3Y. S32 9,771, 651 1,292,789 13-230 ODA AT ee 98,909,077} 6,274,791 6-344 
TOG ae eae 23,364,760] 2,991,623 12-804 (RPA ee 109,268,511} 8,328,446 7-622 
AUR p OAS 6 ond 29,668,764] 2,640,817 8-901 LOZ6 heen 149,938,105} 11,110,413 7-410 
LOLS S Poets a 35,083,175} 2,862,436 8-159 LODT aes. os 165,495,525} 10,250,793 6-194 
fA Ie Pah 32,194,707] 2,362,448 7-338 TOD Sieh ens 184,647,374] 10,143,050 5-493 
192925 Sta 196, 213,221] 10,570,007 5-387 


1Kstimated smelter recoveries, including for years 1916 to 1929 the actual zine recovered at Trail, BC. 
?Preliminary figures. 


Subsection 8.—Iron.! 


The fact that iron ore is widely distributed in Canada has long been known, 
and extensive deposits have been discovered from time to time. The development 
of the iron-mining industry, however, has been retarded by the abundant supply of 
the higher-grade ores of Wabana, N ewfoundland, and of the Mesabi range of the 
State of Minnesota. The production of pig iron and of steel ingots and castings in 
1928 was larger than in any other year except the war years. 


Nova Scotia.—The Wabana section of N ewfoundland, containing the largest 
single deposit of iron ore in the world, is operated by the British Empire Steel 
Corporation. The probable reserves in that area have been estimated at 
3,635,000,000 tons, and the Wabana ore consists of an exceptionally high-grade 
hematite. Ore to the amount of 690,316 tons was shipped in 1928 to the blast- 
furnaces of the company at Sydney, where the proximity of the adjacent coalfield 
favours the economical production of pig iron and steel. Development work carried 
on also at Torbrook, in Annapolis Co., indicates that the deposits there are very 
extensive; the ore is red hematite, containing a good percentage of iron rather high 
in phosphorus. An important iron ore field is the Arisaig district in Antigonish Co. 


New Brunswick.—The most important deposits so far discovered are those 
in the Austin Brook district of Bathurst Co. , where mining experts state that great 
masses of iron ore have been located. 


Quebec.—It is estimated that there are many millions of tons of iron magnetite 
sands, containing a high percentage of iron, along the north shore of the St. Lawrence 
at Moisie, Mingan, Natashkwan and other places in Saguenay Co. The sands 
contain a high percentage of titanium, rendering the briquetted iron sands unfavour- 
able for blast-furnace treatment. There are a number of deposits of bog iron ore in 
the St. Lawrence valley, remarkably free from sulphur and phosphorus. The bog 
iron ores were successfully used in charcoal blast-furnaces at Radnor Forges and 


1A sketch of the iron and steel industry of Canada was given on pp. 452-456 of the 1922-1923 Year Book. 
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Drummondville for many years. Iron ore deposits also exist along the Gatineau 
river in Hull township, within a few miles of the city of Ottawa. The Bristol mine, 
in Pontiac Co., has been proved to contain large deposits of magnetite, but the ore 
is high in sulphur and would require roasting. - 


Ontario.—The iron and steel industry in Ontario is chiefly dependent on 
imported ores, but several companies have demonstrated what can be done by the 
beneficiation of low-grade Canadian ores. The Moose Mountain iron range is 
situated about 35 miles north of Sudbury; over 100,000,000 tons of magnetite have 
been proved by the owners. The Atikokan district, west of Sabawa lake, contains 
approximately 15,000,000 tons of magnetite, while the Atikokan mine, to the east of 
the lake, has shown 10,000,000 tons. The deposits of non-Bessemer ore in the 
Michipicoten district are extensive, and millions of tons of red hematite were taken 
from the Helen mine. The Magpie mine produced siderite, which was roasted 
before being shipped to the blast-furnaces at Sault Ste. Marie owned by the Algoma - 
Steel Co. However, no discoveries have been made in Ontario of deposits of iron 
ore which do not require special treatment before being charged to the blast 
furnaces. ‘This makes Ontario ore more expensive to treat than the high-grade ore 
readily available from the Mesabi range in the State of Minnesota. 


British Columbia.—Owing to the lack of a local iron-smelting industry, the 
production of iron ore in British Columbia has not reached important dimensions. 
On the northeast coast of Texada island there are extensive deposits estimated to 
contain 5,000,000 tons of magnetite. The Glen iron mine on the south side of 
Kamloops lake, estimated to contain reserves of 8,000,000 tons, has been worked 
intermittently for several years, the ore being shipped to Tacoma and to the Revel- 
stoke Smelting Works. 


18.—Iron Ore Shipments and Production of Pig Iron and of Steel Ingots and 
Castings, calendar years 1999-1929. 


Ore Production 
ship- Production of Pig Iron. of 
ments Steel 
Years. a oe ingots 
anadian : ; . an 
ine Nova Scotia. Ontario. Total. Castings: 
tons. tons. $ tons. $ tons. $ tons. 
1909..... 268, 043 354,380! 3,453,800) 407,012 6,002,441 757, 162 9,581, 864 754,719 
1910 eee 259,418 350, 287 4,203,444 447,273 6, 956, 923 800,797} 11,245,622 822, 284 
1 OU yee 210,344] 390,242 4, 682, 904 526, 635 7,606, 939 917,535) 12,307,125 882,396 
19120 215, 883 424,994 6,374,910} 589,593 8,176,089] 1,014,587} 14,550,999 957, 681 
Oe Maes 307, 634 480, 068 7,201,020 648, 899 9,338,992] 1,128,967) 16,540,012 1, 168,993 
LOTS ae: 244, 854 277. Oo2 2,951,676} 556,112 7,051, 180 783,164) 10.002, 856 828, 641 
1915 se 398,112) 420,275 5,463,575 493,500} 5,910,624 913,775| 11,374,199 1,020,896 
NONG 8 275,176| 470,055 7,050, 825 699, 202 9,700,073} 1,169,257] 16,750,898 1,428, 249 
191, 28 215,302 472,147| 10,387,234 684,642! 13,902,867| 1,170,480} 25,025,960 1,745,734 
1918..... 211,608} 415,870} 10,451,400 747,650| 21,324,857| 1,195,551) 33,495,171 1,873,708 
1919. 197,170} 285,087 7,141, 641 624,993) 17,104,151 917,781} 24,577,589 1,030,342 
1920355. 129,072 332,493 7,687,614 749,068} 22,252,062} 1,090,396) 30,319,024 1, 282,697 
WPA y ee 59,509 169, 504 4,407,104 495,489] 12,882,714 665,676| 17,307,576 747,582 
1022" 55e8 17,971 135, 261 3,139,994 293 , 662 6,493,513 428, 923 9,633,507 544,020 
11023 see 30,752 310,972 5,360,099 674,428] 15,995,496 985,400} 21,355,595 990, 942 
1O2t ae 1,480 177,078} 3,842,593 415,971 9,525,736) 593,049) 138,368,329 728,773 
O25 eee 3,978 226,010} 4,402,674 413, 247 8,040,015 639,257| 12,442,689 842,803 
19204 oe 200 280, 266 6, 165, 852 567,929] 10,495,122 848,195) 16,660,974 869,413 
VU PATE Me eee 2,029 279,495 - 515,366 - 794, 861 - 1,016,555 
LOZ Steno 2,244 339, 087 - 823,, 168 — | 15,161,254 ~ 1,382,885 
19292 2,738 359,391 - 861, 682 — | 1,221,073 - 1,515,201 


1Including a small production from Quebec in certain years. 


2Preliminary figures. 
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Section 5.—Production of Non-Metallic Minerals. 
Subsection 1.—Fuels. 
Coal. 


The fuel situation of Canada is somewhat anomalous, as in spite of the enormous 
resources of coal in the country, about 50 p.c. of the consumption is imported from 
the United States. The Canadian coal areas are situated in the eastern and western 
provinces, while Ontario and Quebec are more easily and economically supplied 
with coal from the nearer coal fields of Pennsylvania and Ohio.* The anomaly of 
the situation is accentuated if we consider that Canada’s present coal consumption 
is less than 35,000,000 tons annually, as against reserves of 1,234,289,000,000 metric 
tons, sufficient for an unthinkably long period at the present rate of consumption. 

Coal Resources.—A summary of the known coal resources of Canada was 
given on pages 391 to 394 of the 1922-23 Year Book; the accompanying table is 
reproduced as Table 19. 


19.— Coal Resources of Canada, by Provinces and Classes of Coal.! 
(In metric tons of 2,204 pounds.) 


Including seams of 

Including seams of 1 foot or over to a depth of 4,000 feet. | 2 feet and over, at 
depths between 

4,000 and 6,000 feet. 


Actual Reserve. Probable Reserve. Probable Reserve. 
csp avr) Oye Deters PS ee Se EE ee ee 
Calculation based on actual Approximate Approximate 
thickness and extent. estimate. estimate. 


Area Class of | Thousands} Area, | Thousands} Area, ) Thousands 


sq. miles.} coal.’ of tons. |sq. miles.| of tons. |sq. miles.| of tons. 
INOva Scotia. Jsa.eces- 174 B 2,188,151 204 | 4,911,817 73 2,639, 000 
New Brunswick........ - B ~ 121 151,000 - - 
LATION titre ar re ea - L - 10 25, 000 - - 
Manitoba osc. sces s e4 - L ee 48 160, 000 - - 
Saskatchewan.......... 306 L 2,412,000 13,100 | 57,400,000 - - 
L 382,500, 000 | 491,271,000 
AIDOKES y clisacia Geers ciel fone 25,300 B 3, 223, 800 56,3755 |182, 183, 600 203 | 12,700,000 
A&B 669, 000 100, 000 
British Columbia....... 439{/| A&B | 23,771,242 6,196/| 44,907,700 11 2,160,000 
L 60, 000 5,136, 000 
YUKO tertrecactcisrae cara s A&B ~ 2,840 250,000 - - 
L - 4,690,000 - - 
Northwest Territories.. - L - 300 | 4,800,000 - - 
Arctic Islands.......... - B - 6,000 | 6,000,000 - = 


WOtAL Sasi ccks ws sas 26, 219 414,804,193?) 85,194 |801,986,117 287 | 17,499,000 


1See ‘Coal, Coke and By-Products”, published by the Imperial Mineral Resources Bureau. 
2The coal of all classes mined in Alberta to 1911, amounting to 20,000,000 tons, has been deducted. 
3A =Anthracite, B=Bituminous, L=Lignite. 

In view of the abnormal conditions prevailing in Canada during the later years 
of the war period, and also of the falling-off of production in the United States, the 
Government, on July 12, 1917, appointed a Fuel Controller for Canada, charg ng 
him in the first place with the duty of stimulating shipments to Canada, and event- 
ually extending his powers until they included the work of controlling prices and 
directing coal-mining operations in Canada. The Fuel Controller concluded his 
duties in March, 1919, but in the summer of 1922 it was again found necessary to 
provide machinery to handle the administrative problems directly related to the 


*See map showing the sources of the coal supply of different parts of Canada, p. 386 of 1922-23 Year Book, 
94562—23 
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tiding-over of a threatened fuel shortage. The Dominion Fuel Board, with the 
Deputy Minister of the Department of Mines as chairman, was constituted on 
Nov. 25, 1922, to meet the need for a standing organization definitely responsible 
for the systematic study of the fuel position of the Dominion. The Board issued 
an interim report in 1923, and has since issued, in co-operation with the Depart- 
ment of Mines, various studies on particular fuels, notably a report, “Coke as a 
Household Fuel in Central Canada’, published in 1925. 

The coal production in 1928 amounted to 17,564,293 short tons, valued at 
$63,757,833, or an average of $3.63 per ton.1 This represented an increase of 
137,432 tons, or 0-8 p.c., as compared with the previous year. The production 
was obtained from mines in which were employed on an average 30,256 employees, 
at a salary and wage cost of $43,320,811. Nova Scotia produced 6,743,504 tons of 
coal in 1928, as compared with 7,071,876 tons in 1927. In the west Alberta pro- 
duced 7,336,330 tons, including 3,380,340 tons of lignite, 3,215,494 tons of bitu- 
minous and 740,496 tons of sub-bituminous. Saskatchewan also produced 471,713 
tons of lignite. In British Columbia the bituminous coal mined amounted to 
2,804,594 tons in 1928. The quantity of coal mined annually in five provinces 
and the Yukon Territory from 1909 to 1929 is shown in Table 20. 


20.—Production of Coal in Canada, by Provinces, calendar years 1999-1929. 
Norte.—For annual production by provinces from 1874 to 1908, see 1911 Year Book, p. 419. 


New British Yukon Total 
Years. ae Bruns- pipeers Alberta. | Colum- Terri- produc- Value. 
‘ wick. yes bia tory. tion. 
tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. $ 
VOO9 ora c syeles ca iies 5,652,089 49,029 192,125] 1,994,741] 2,606, 127 7,364|10,501,475/24, 781, 236 
LOTOR es cee 6,431,142 55,455 181,156} 2,894,469] 3,330, 745 16, 185}12, 909, 152/30, 909, 779 
LOD eee acre cree 7,004, 420 55, 781 206,779) 1,511,036] 2,542,532 2, 840]11, 323 ,388]26, 467, 646 
DAS A Ae Ae Sereda 7, 783 , 888 44,780 225,342) 3,240,577) 3,208,997 9, 245|14, 512, 829/36, 019, 044 
NOLS eek cetera 7, 980, 073 70,311 212,897| 4,014,755) 2,714,420 19, 722/15, 012, 178/37, 334,940 
LOT a ere leteateileetesie s 7,370, 924 98,049 232,299) 3,683,015) 2,239,799 13, 443}13, 637, 529|33, 471, 801 
LOT arc onis Sorstomirees © 7,463,370} 127,391) 240,107] 3,360,818} 2,065,613 9, 724]13 , 267, 023/32, 111, 182 
AGIG So Sckinectew ace 6,912,140} 148,540) 281,300] 4,559,054] 2,584,061 3,300}14, 483 , 395/38, 817, 481 
nA WY poe Amie a Gane ta 6,327,091 189,095| 355,445] 4,736,368] 2,433,888 4,872|14, 046, 759/43, 199, 831 
DOTS oovos attiers creeks 5,818,562 268,212 346, 847| 5,972,816) 2,568, 589 2,900114, 977, 928)55,192,895 
NOLO Met che eine sisces ateks 5,720,373 179,108 380,169) 4,964,535) 2,485,933] - 1,100}13, 681, 218/54, 413,349 
O20 Sica sce srakecistes 6,395, 545 161,164) 349,860] 6,859,346] 2,856,920 763}16, 628, 598177,326, 853 
ODI ee eee. eae 5,734,928] 188,192} 335,632) 5,909,217) 2,890,291 233)15, 057, 262/72, 451, 656 
OD o aieo clea wale omer 6 5,559,072 287,513 3882,437| 5,990,911) 2,927,033 465|15, 157, 431/65, 518, 497 
O23 Saas ea cchees se 6,597,838 276,617 438,100] 6,854,397) 2,823,306 313/16, 990, 571/72, 058, 986 
VODA a! alee de eke maa s 5,557,441 217,121 479,118] 5,189,729] 2,193,667 1, 121/13, 638, 197/53, 593, 988 
1 Yds ee aecneo secre 3,842,978} 208,012) 471,965) 5,869,031] 2,742,252 73013, 184, 968/49, 261, 951 
TO26 Mie ks cccderee ss 6,747,477| 173,111) 439,803) 6,503,705} 2,613,719 316]16, 478, 131/59, 875, 094 
1 ROP is ree! Hitec i 7,071,876 203, 950 470,216] 6,934,162) 2,746, 243 414117, 426, 861/61, 867, 463 
1928 2 oe caerenenee 6, 743, 504 207,738 471,713) 7,336,330] 2,804,594 414117, 564, 293/68, 757, 833 
19291 §. occ clr oiPtererere 7,063,879} 219,188} 577,820) 7,150,633] 2,490,377 458/17, 502,355|63, 026, 369 


1 Preliminary figures. 


The coal imported for consumption, less re-exports, in the calendar year 1928 
amounted to 17,200,043 tons, as compared with 18,680,832 tons in the previous 
year. The exports of coal of domestic production in 1928 amounted to 863,941 
tons, valued at 4,469,999, or an average of $5-18 per ton, as compared with 1,113,330 
tons, valued at $5,890,359, in 1927. The imports of anthracite and bituminous 
coal for the fiscal years from 1901 to 1929 are given in Table 21, and the exports 
from 1901 to 1929 in Table 22. 


1 The preliminary estimate for 1929 is 17,502,355 tons valued at $63,026,369. 
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21.—Imports into Canada of Anthracite, Bituminous and Lignite Coal for Home 
Consumption, fiscal years 1911-1929. 


Norts.—Anthracite dust is included under anthracite coal. For previous years, see 1911 Year Book, p. 420. 


: Anthracite, Bituminous Coal, Lignite Coal, 
Fiscal Years. Free of Duty. Dutiable. Free of Duty. 
tons. $ tons. $ tons. $ 
LES} A) Soa? el CE en ae ee 3,465,774 | 15,750,340 | 7,745,571 | 14,597,268 - - 
NAN ue cree peta ge eta tee scsecuse, eps. sions ators 4,118,379 | 19,306,639 | 10,500,662 | 20,333,268 - - 
OO eS ere Peta cvare wre cyodeeseis Kiwis ere cecegstons 4,237,310 | 20,398,279 | 11,060,910 | 20,447,587 ~ — 
DOU a eeeerc erte cis in h oie sare ohetavats 4,385,799 | 20,734,126 | 13,754,244 | 26,140,676 - - 
POW eae yar uae tancicia os theresa , coast everaiote« 4,383,497 | 20,927,539 9,124,499 | 16,135,920 - 
Pe See ee eiecmes Seve Sib SF ws eyes, Sxeveve acetic 4,429,143 | 20,460,571 9,631,101 | 10,219,206 - - 
TOMS Aokeeis ses teee, o eo. Wc Wesoericistals 4,572,440 | 22,806,156 | 12,931,075 | 19,270,270 - - 
POUS ihe scape tor OR silos APS Taier ov «0 csi 5,256,294 | 28,047,226 | 16,400,000 | 46,277,715 - - 
BBO eres aire create es « < olteyofels ors carers 4,752,788 | 26,191,798 | 16,569,025 | 44,411,207 - - 
DO Diet meietein eer ertakstes cerel.esalaucrerecs 5,090,767 | 32,647,759 | 12,552,910 | 27,424,870 - - 
Dee sid aiancrerare FANE s oreraterens.8 Sates 4,839,559 | 39,058,148 | 15,407,995 | 72,239.952 - - 
Tai ae wcitpisine Sao eareie lve afiale, o.5:* aber 4,416,255 | 39,000,610 | 12,752,059 | 39,258,115 - - 
WO Siege ars, 4 Ware, Voie ae, cue 05s, a%. tape 6-« 5) okstd 8,162,113 | 28,159,041 | 11,166,937 | 44,025,436 - - 
LOA aes Mea ec itars CE Wars blacotets sce are 4,849,372 | 44,005,106 | 15,637,812 | 44,382,011 8,176 45,739 
MO perenne cc enn cats Ss cis bili sts. 5 4,133,675 | 36,838,730 | 11,510,053 | 25,750,817 27,907 120, 926 
TO ZG aie eae esi cele a asap sc aks 3,262,631 | 27,256,806 | 138,377,204 | 28,781,771 14,779 71,216 
1 ASA ge Sia es eer ie aa a i 3 Sa 4,376,668 | 35,097,013 | 18,079,418 | 26,980,950 9, 907 40,672 
WOZS aerecton ee Game eke he tin ctte o ce ree 4,168,526 | 31,826,453 | 12,791,273 26,395, 455 11,605 47,170 
NO 29 Fierce oklag wees hie tare ds stare 3,882,418 | 28,529,122 | 13,224,564 | 25,897,628 12, 244 50,577 


22.—Exports of Coal, the Produce of Canada, fiscal years 1911-1929. 


Notr.—For previous years, see 1911 Year Book, p. 421. 


Fiscal Years. Quantity. Value. Fiscal Years. Quantity. Value. 

tons. $ tons. $ 
MQ aa eatstersenarcieco orate sais Di SLONL Miele OF OLAS OG on 1 O21 seed gc asso terse: 2,277,202 | 16,501,478 
LOT eee eel ait eie eae at PAGAN OGM ac Goo sd ooh I LO 22 7 cone m cis states eersicietel craks 1,953,053 | 13,182,446 
NOU eens Serta atace wished Rete oy? 2 OossO9oN | iO DOO OOIE DO2Seet antes «cc arate ets cae oe 2,089,488 | 12,956,615 
LOMA SSIARO ES BERS Ge S'S te AOS SOOM Oo MCOos FOOL || LO24 eee ae ancien as Sets 1,217,835 7,842,259 
COs SARs 3 he een Raa ge Pe OL2 TAS eA AGORAD SwilWhOGOMemen, series cara ore, oe aus 719, 502 4,388, 766 
WONG eae Seatac sanasis <eteet 1,971,124 | 6,032,764 || 1926...... Ahr as baa edhe 753, 842 4,083,713 
LONG Stee has Meee Reon. LSOO FISD GIAeG, SLOSS MN MOD TM Hat, eats 1,264,901 Wtl2..103 
EOS Hai eh er heu ce wie ie okt aes LE SOZEOLOLIGNS; OSA s0S8h |) LOZSerete aes ope een bet aie. 914, 644 4,745,856 
IQUG erator ore comet oe ane, Le S20 OS Ome LOGO mAs oe nk ODO seat wats tener eae rater 879,170 4,523,985 
O20 Weer Mi Rice, 2a Aol 2,120,138 | 13,183,666 


Coal Consumption.—In 1928 Canada produced 17-56 million tons, exported 
0-86 million tons, imported from the United States 17-04 million tons and from 
Great Britain 0-67 million tons, and from Russia, the Netherlands and British 
South Africa 0-01 million tons, and thus had available for consumption a total of 
34-41 million tons, including 3-74 million tons ot anthracite, 26-11 million tons 
of bituminous, 3-83 million tons of lignite and 0-74 million tons of sub-bituminous 
coal. The table on the annual consumption of coal shows that Canada actually 
used 33-90 million tons of coal during the year, or an average of 3-510 tons per 
capita. 

The sources of the coal consumed in Canada in the calendar years 1911-1928 
are shown in Table 23; detailed figures of coal made available for consumption in 
1928 are given in Table 24; the difference between the totals of the two tables in 
the latest year is accounted for by the fact that coal received is not necessarily 
“cleared for consumption”. 
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23.—Annual Consumption of Canadian and Imported Coal in Canada, 1911-1928. 
Norre.—For the years 1886 to 1910, see 1921 Year Book, p. 354. 


Imported Coal ‘‘entered for consumption’’. 


Canadian.1 Bsns From ’ Total a ba A 
Great Total 
Calendar U.S.A. Henan 
Years. 
tons p.c tons tons tons p.c tons tons 
TOV Sto. oe 9, 822,749 40-5} 14,510,129 48,963) 14,424,949 59-5) 24,247,698] 3-365 
TUONO eos at oi 12,385, 696 46-0} 14,557,124 38,668} 14,549,104 54-0} 26,934,800} 3-657 
TOUS eoce eos 13,450, 158 42-6| 18,145,769 37,825] 18,132,387 57-4) 31,582,545} 4-196 
OTM eesk ae 12,214,403 45-5} 14,687, 853 33,101} 14,637,920 54-5) 26,852,323} 3-490 
LGLD St Sete 11,500, 480 48-1} 12,450,796 15,098} 12,406,212 51-9} 23,906,692) 3-041 
1LOUG were: 12,348,036 41-3] 17,576,202 4,401} 17,517,820 58-7| 29,865,856) 3-717 
LOU eres Aes (O08) 37-2) 20,848,009 9,451} 20,810,182 62-8] 33,123,735} 4-049 
19183 2 3a0 «peace 13,160,731 37-8] 21,674,826 3,761] 21,611,101 62-2) 34,771,832) 4-175 
O10 Ne. eee sits 11,611,168 40-3} 17,292,913 344] 17,236, 269 59-7| 28,847,437) 3-402 
UG20 emer e chs cree 14, 025,566 42-9} 18,752,981 - 18,668, 741 57-1) 32,694,307| 3-788 
1O2T Fae ee olen 12,715,734 41-1] 18,300, 081 1,591) 18,258,387 58-9} 30,974,121) 3-524 
1Q20 meet ie 13,044,352) * 50-2) 12,255,555 765,980] 12,962,189 49-8} 26,006,541 2-909 
1923 5G tee 15,070, 962 41-8} 20,417, 239 572,570| 20,967,971 58-2! 36,038,933} 3-968 
1094 Secale 12,529,358) . 42-8} 16,405,344 317,112) 16,714, 143 57-2) 29,243,501 3-170 
TOD ascites 12,125,290 42-6| 15,744,957 604,117} 16,331,971 57-4] 28,457,261) 3-039 
1926 25a cee 15,449, 831 48-3] 16,204,405 287,299| 16,565,555 51-7} 32,015,386) 3-329 
1907) Rear Ss 16,313,531 46-6} 17,769,963 907,220) 18,680,832 53-4] 34,994,363) 3-676 
OQ Sia wiearteiaey. 16, 700, 352 49-3} 16,515,149 682,755) 17,200,043 50-7} 33,900,395; 3-510 


oe ———— 


1The sum of Canadian coal mines sales, colliery consumption, coal supplied to employees, and coal 
used in making coke, etc., less the tonnage of coal exported. 


2Includes small tonnages from countries other than Great Britain and United States. Deductions 
have been made to take account of foreign coal re-exported from Canada. 


24,—Coal Output, Exports, Imports and Coal Made Available for Consumption in 
Canada, 1928. 


Nore.—For details by provinces, see the Bureau’s report ‘‘Coal Statistics for Canada, 1928”, p. 23. 


< Imported | Imported Coal 
Cyadasor Coal Canadian Coal. Rpor tee from from available 
: SEN CNET SECT Great other for con- 

Output. Exported. pas Britain. countries.! | sumption. 
ANTHTACLLOM ae tere teat eater eits - — | 3,203,231 526, 467 7,635 Satouiooo 
Bittiminoustper. sceekiss see 12,971,744 829,504 | 13,822,036 144,145 2 | 26,108,423 
Sub-bituminous............. 740,496 - - - - | 740,496 
Tivenites Oc Peace es: 3, 852, 053 34,437 10,780 - - 3,828, 396 
Wotaloseesecce ss 17,564, 293 863,941 | 17,036, 047 670,612 7,637 | 34,414,648 


Includes 6,204 tons from Russia, 1,102 from the Netherlands, 328 from British South Africa, 1 from 
Belgium and 2 from Newfoundland. 


World’s Production.—The total known production of the world in 1928 
amounted to about 1,430,000,000 long tons, towards which Canada contributed 
15,682,000 long tons or about 1-1 p.c.. Table 25 shows the production of the 
British Empire and the chief foreign countries in units of 1,000 long tons during 
each of the years from 1913 to 1928. 
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25.—Coal Production in the Principal Countries of the World, 1913-1928. 
(In thousands of long tons of.2,240 pounds.) 
BRITISH EMPIRE. 


United | British Jodn \New 4), aloes 

Years. Kingdom.| Tadia. Canada. |Australia. Deslaia® Mee 

rica. 
UE Sie ier ee GS sri cert ee tse sack ecw ae 287, 431 16, 208 13, 404 12,418 1,888 9,583 
AVI Re CAS Rte FeLi ae Soca teie es tees 265 , 665 16, 464 12,176 12,445 2,276 9,125 
Me a GS eG et cA HEE SC ERT ee ee 253, 208 17,104 11,846 11,415 2,209 8,977 
LOG Ie eeeremneen nee Fait ea ehal ot tees 256, 376 17, 254 12,932 9,812 Ze 20G 10,966 
LD Lies nnn Retertre FPR. is tel, eh gost in coer, 248, 500 18, 213 12,542 10, 232 2,068 11,444 
PULSAR EN eee OF Me, Geer eS, ehs Lee gt 227,749 20, (22 13,373 10,949 2,034 10, 692 
LOE aah e ekceeinaay tos iow canine ae ok dane 229,780 22,628 12,131 10,525 1,848 9,162 
MUP. ph ees ss een Fa hagas abide spa 1 64 231,000 17, 640 14, 800 13,000 1,800 10,200 
UEDA Uy EPO A Fn a a ah, SK 163, 251 19,303 13,444 12,878 1,809 10, 645 
LOO Metre ett seeks leet eee 249, 607 19,011 13, 533 12,299 1,585 9,126 
GPSS AR oceans. REEDS § SIA a alee flog 276,001 19, 658° 15,170 12,634 1,970 11,075 
Nee ee Ne Ran in eee RE oe 267,118 pails chee 12,180 13,885 2,083 11, 633 
ARO ZOPRR  eeC eI EPO RA cree Cok enr. SS 8 iy ohio 243,176 20, 904 11, 723 14, 503 2, 115 12,127 
1 PA ied it as eS DS a i) Rd 126,279 20, 093 14, 694 14, 208 2,240 12,745 
Oe eee eA Gee es eee ee 251, 232 22,082 15,613 14,978 2,007 12,382 
MODS aercrelren lates a ters ritRER, Susie op Beaie ake Ai tbe 237,763 21,525 15, 682 9,399 - ISH 

FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

. Czecho- Nether- United 

Years. Germany.| Belgium.| France. Slovakia. Poland. lands’ Japan. Gea tags 
LOLS eee es es 274, 264 22,474 40,188 - ~ 1,843 20,973 508, 893 
LOTAR A: Aah Oe See 241, 288 16,445 26,141 - - 1, 898 21,935 458, 505 
TOLD ste ee ets ee 230,889 13,950 19,219 = - 2,226 20,161 474, 660 
TOILG;s eet oeeatete ce 246, 606 16,592 20,968 ~ - 2,613 pip tiny! 526,873 
LOR Rear ey: frye 258 , 639 14,691 28,427 - - 3,001 25,938 581, 609 
OIL'S sae tele Aare 256,979 13, 668 25,899 - - 4,804 27,579 605,546 
ORG See, Pee sas 199, 160 18,190 19, 645 27,000 = iy Or 30,000 487, 638 
LODO eh tos Sake 239, 285 22,029 34,114 30, 587 6,553 5,251 28, 019 587,737 
MODULE Ss fe ot nes coe 255,148 21,401 37,916 32,174 Tea) 3,978 25,944 452,139 
1 OOO eee iene 4 262,878 20, 868 43,118 28,385 24,300 4,525 27,420 425 , 849 
POSS le. Sh ert oh ae 178,191 22,554 46,981 27,380 35, 686 5, 249 28, 633 587,407 
1 4 Oe ee ea ete ane | :| 239,494 22,986 58,065 35, 066 31,793 5,975 29,801 510,369 
LOD eri danne oe ek: 267,970 22,726 60, 034 30, 663 28,677 6,943 31,121 519,527 
LOZOE HSER « ns 280, 656 24,913 65, 072 32,491 85, 139 8,677 28, 037 591, 720 
LOD Ee eeeew eres. ook i 299,511 27,130 65, 302 33,106 37,560 9,550 82,434 535, 625 
ROZS Pein are Bre ert \ 312,090 27,108 64,524 sew et 39,958 10, 747 33,168 508, 466 


Natural Gas.—The production of natural gas has increased in value from 
$1,346,471 in 1910 to $8,614,182 in 1928. The producing gas wells are situated in 
the counties of Welland, Haldimand, Norfolk, Kent, Essex, Lambton, Elgin and 
Bruce, in Ontario, and near Moncton, New Brunswick. The principal producing 
fields in Alberta are the Medicine Hat, the Bow Island (about 40 miles west of 
Medicine Hat), the Viking (about 80 miles southeast of Edmonton), the Foremost 
(about 6 miles south and west of the town of Foremost), and the Turner Valley 
field (about 35 miles southwest of Calgary). Natural gas was piped into Wain- 
wright from the Maple Leaf well in the Fabyan field. The quantity of gas sold 
or used in 1928 was 22,582,586 M cubic feet. Of the total value, Ontario was 
credited with about 53 p.c. Estimated production for 1929 was 28,097,456 M 
cubic feet valued at $9,891,659. 
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Petroleum.—The production of crude petroleum in Canada during 1928 was 
the greatest on record and amounted to 624,184 barrels, as compared with 476,591 
barrels produced in 1927. Of this production 134,094 barrels came from Ontario, 
8,043 from New Brunswick and 482,047 from Alberta. Alberta thus produced 
77 p.c. of the total for Canada and accounted for the increased production in 1928. 
The Turner Valley field is the principal source of production in Alberta and embraces 
territory in which, beginning with the famous Royalite No. 4 well, a number of 
productive wells have recently been brought in. The wells in this field give a wet 
eas from which a very high grade of crude naphtha is separated. The producing 
horizons in Western Canada were formerly considered to be the Dakota and Koot- 
enay shale formations of the Upper and Lower Cretaceous periods, but the Royalite 
No. 4 well proved that much better producing horizons existed in a lower formation, 
a brown porous dolomitic limestone, below the Kootenay formation. A small 
production of petroleum was obtained in the Wainwright field, about 120 miles east 
of Edmonton, where the oil is heavy and of a lower grade. Altogether 31 oil wells 
were in operation in Alberta at the close of the year 1928, while drilling was in 
progress on 61 other wells. These drilling operations were distributed over the 
Turner Valley, Wainwright, Ribstone and other fields. No less than 197,029 feet of 
drilling was done in Alberta during 1928. 

The principal Ontario oil fields are situated in the southwestern peninsula 
between lake Huron and lake Erie. The oil districts are all situated within an area 
underlain by Devonian strata, and the petroleum is largely obtained from the 
horizons in the Onondaga at varying depths in the different localities. 


Subsection 2.—Other Non-Metallic Minerals. 


Asbestos.—Canada produces more asbestos than any other country. The 
value of the annual output of asbestos has increased from less than $25,000 in 1880 
to $11,238,360 in 1928, so that, except for coal, asbestos is now the most important 
non-metallic mineral product. In 1928, the world’s production amounted to about 
378,000 long tons; of this tonnage Canada produced 243,779 long tons or 64-5 p.c., 
Rhodesia 35,679 tons or 9-5 p.c., Russia 26,000 long tons or 7-0 p.c., South Africa 
24,197 tons or 6-4 p.c., Cyprus 16,287 tons or 4-3 p.c., and the United States 2,000 
tons. 


Quebec.—The Eastern Townships has for many years been the most pro- 
ductive asbestos-mining area in the world. The most important deposits are those 
at Black lake, in Coleraine township; at Thetford and Robertsonville, in Thetford 
township; at East Broughton, in Broughton township, and at Danville, in Shipton 
township. The veins of asbestos traverse the serpentine in all directions, and as a 
rule the fibre lies at right angles to the walls of the veins. The veins vary in width 
from % inch to 4 inch, and occasionally fibre has been obtained several inches in 
length. The fibre is of good quality and well adapted for spinning. In the East 
Broughton deposits, the serpentine occurs enclosed in a highly quartzose slate, 
probably of Precambrian age. In the Danville area, asbestos up to % inch in length 
occurs abundantly, and the whole of the serpentine is impregnated with fine, short 
fibre, giving a first-class milling material. 

Open-cut methods of mining are adopted almost invariably throughout the 
Canadian asbestos fields. Nearly all the mining companies have installed machinery 
for the crushing, fibrizing, screening and grading of the mine product. In addition, 
10 plants in Canada manufacture asbestos products, including the following com- 
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modities:—asbestos paper and mill board; asbestos roofing of all kinds: asbestos 
rigid shingles; asbestos building materials; asbestos cellular and sponge-felted pipe 
insulation; insulating sheets and blocks; asbestos brake linings and clutch facings 
(woven on special looms); and asbestos packings for steam, oil and hydraulic opera- 
tions. 


26.—Production of Asbestos! in Canada, calendar years 1909-1929. 
Nors:—Figures for the years 1896-1908 are given in the 1911 Year Book, p. 424. 


Years. Total. Years. Total. 
tons. | $ tons. $ 

DOOD an rte nancies abasic cates 87, SOOM ees oOL eel TOL OR ae. weedeat 3 cee oo 159,236 | 10,975,369 
BIEN Kb ee atk hg ri 102,215 2,573, 603 ODOM See enter ce cee. 199,573 14, 792,201 
POUR AE ERs AE Es, 127,414 2,943,108 DOOM aaa toe ee 92,761 4,906, 230 
GON DN Ae Sec eee en 136,301 3,137,279 LODE iet ie Welk et eare Mid. 163, 706 5, 552, 723 
LOTS eee eee ee eee ae 161,086 8,849,925 TODS tes metre tire cee 231, 482 7,522,506 
NOTA SS Pe Femi ieeth teh, x seastucie eat 117,573 2,909,806 LOD diet Sarre. Were tre:. hee 225,744 6,710, 830 
AOU UE 2 aah ane er, DNL a TSO Sec etONO Le OSOr elo CORT eee See ce, 273, 524 8,977,546 
Oat Aas Rahs A oe eee DSA AGW ITT 5, 2287; SO OMe LODG Fe ee tela oe 279,403 |} 10,099,423 
BY ee RG A NRE ae eae 153, 781 7, 230,383 OTe ttre or tara cid eee 274,778 10,621,013 
LDESta ete tee Soke cic: LS RcOOT EIS KUL ONTOU Not OeS cee eter ees en. 273,033 | 11,238,360 

1G 2g aren reais on on ree 306, 055 13,172,581 


1The quantity and value of sand, gravel and rock separated as a by-product in milling asbestos are 
included in the totals for 1924 and previous years, but are excluded in later years. 
2Preliminary figures. 


Gypsum.—Many large deposits of gypsum occur throughout Canada, but the 
production is chiefly from Hants, Inverness and Victoria counties, Nova Scotia; 
Hillsborough, New Brunswick; Paris, Ontario; Gypsumville, Manitoba, and Falk- 
land and Mayook, British Columbia. The Hillsborough deposit of gypsum in New 
Brunswick is of very high grade. Nearly 50 p.c. of Canada’s production is exported 
in crude forms from the Nova Scotia deposits, which are conveniently situated for 
ocean shipping and account for about 75 p.c. of the total Canadian production. 
Beds of gypsum are associated with the lower Carboniferous limestones in New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia. The mineral occurs in Ontario in the salt-bearing 
Salina formation of Upper Silurian age. 


Salt.—Practically the whole of the production comes from wells located in 
southwestern Ontario, but the Malagash deposits in Nova Scotia are claiming much 
attention and some shipments have been made from deposits near McMurray 
in Alberta. The deposits of Ontario occur in the Salina formation of Upper Silurian 
age, in which the beds of the mineral sometimes reach a thickness of 250 feet. The 
Canadian production was 299,445 tons in 1928, as compared with 268,672 tons in 
1927, 262,547 tons in 1926, 233,746 tons in 1925 and 207,979 tons in 1924. 


Section 6.—Production of Clay Products and Other Structural 
Materials. 


Brick and Tile.—Although the brick and tile industry is established in every 
province of the Dominion, production is naturally greatest near the chief centres of 
population, that is, in Ontario and Quebec. Here the widespread clays of glacial 
and post-glacial age that occur over considerable areas of the St. Lawrence Lowlands 
have furnished the materials for numerous brick and tile industries. Production in 
these industries fluctuates with building activity and reached its highest point 
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-in the year 1912. The production of building brick of various types in 1928 was 
421,301,000, as compared with 398,439,000 in 1927 and 894,372,000 in 1912. 


Cement.—The cement industry in Canada began with the manufacture of 
hydraulic or natural rock cement. The first production was probably at Hull, 
Quebec, between 1830 and 1840. The manufacture of Portland cement began 
about 1889. Owing to its superior qualities of uniformity and strength, it soon 
superseded the older product. Portland cement consists of an accurately pro- 
portioned mixture of lime, silica and alumina. The lime is usually furnished by 
limestone or marl, and the silica and alumina by clay or shale. The cement industry 
has naturally become established where these materials are situated with good 
facilities for a supply of fuel and for shipment of the product to the markets. The 
largest production is in Quebec and Ontario, although there are also active plants 
in Manitoba, Alberta and British Columbia. As may be seen from the table follow- 
ing (Table 27), the production of cement in 1928 established a record. The industry 
thus shows a healthy recovery from the unfavourable conditions from which it 
suffered during the war and post-war periods. Whereas in pre-war years Canada 
was an importer of Portland cement, she is now an exporter of this commodity. 


27._Production of Portland Cement, by Quantities and Values, calendar years 
1910-1929, and Imports and Exports, fiscal years ended March 31, 1910-1929. 


Production.? Imports. Exports. 
Years. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
brl.1 $ cwt. $ ewt. $ 
AO OP essa uncte sea deve asa tae hel s 4,753,975 | 6,412,215 490,809 158, 487 ~ 97,380 
TOU Seemann. tires ertreh ss 5,692,915 | 7,644,537 | 1,283,721 494,081 - 2,571 
O12: a Lets PROS OMEN ae 7,182,732 | 9,106,556 | 2,592,025 936,425 - 3,742 
1) Blais am hancigott iowa wean 8,658,805 | 11,019,418 | 4,958,814 | 1,955,177 - 2,861 
OLA et Skee Site os steerer 7,172,480 | 9,187,924 709, 104 322,564 - 2,393 
LODO Wee ire ane chen aire sete 5,681,082 | 6,977,024 287, 402 123,618 - 1,065 
DOV Gitte Potrero re nee terns iat 5,369,560 | 6,547,728 94,136 37,048 - 5,139 
LOIURR Rie SRE aD (ES, 4,768,488 | 7,724,246 63, 074 29,719 - 2 Ted 
TOUR care caste tetra, clet aes Sc: eens 3,591,481 | 7,076,503 26, 243 17,417 - 16,909 
LOLO TV anita eeainte se cer. faa. 4,995,257 | 9,802,433 26, 687 26,437 - 15,945 
O20 Sharer, Seles crannies «i Be tetete bat 6,651,980 | 14,798,070 45, 458 47,156 - 660, 884 
NOD Ess ere, RCE eae); Rea ais 5, 752,885 | 14,195,143 132,187 153,513 | 2,811,127 2,107,180 
1922 Ter eee eee Noirs cet 6,943,972 | 15,438,481 24,952 34,304 810, 448 578,474 
1028 nen (ORM Reet SRM yea ame Pate tee 7,548,589 | 15,064, 661 112,610 90,849 | 1,544,254 719, 882 
1024 oie KA IRE. mene. <r, 7,498,624 | 13,398,411 61, 466 75,758 | 1,653,685 790, 249 
1O2be Reo Rien. or avattlaratark ae > 8,116,597 | 14,046, 704 95, 225 64, 323 519,328 200, 859 
MDP ARE an Sher raedeinnny a ON 8,707,021 | 13,013, 283 95,051 71,826 | 3,491,875 1,498, 533 
192 Taw clte eRe eee eens ee oe 10,065,865 | 14,391,937 62,725 81,715 | 1,022,819 370,935 
1928 cee ca. cite aerate 11,0.3,928 | 16,739, 1638 WonGoe 90,613 900, 202 310,730 
1920 totes Sete Le. Pee ae 12,284,081 | 19,339,244 121, 209 149, 4386 934,949. 339, 267 


1 The barrel of cement=350 Ib. or 34 ewt. 2 ‘‘Production’’ as used here means quantity and value of 
sales. ‘ 


CHAPTER XIII.—WATER POWERS. 


The water area of Canada is officially estimated at 180,035 square miles— 
an area substantially larger than the whole land area of the British Isles, and certainly 
larger than the fresh water area of any other country in the world. As many parts 
of this well-watered country are situated at a considerable height above sea-level, 
there are great supplies of potential energy in the rapids and waterfalls of the 
rivers conveying the water from these areas to the sea. Water power, therefore, is 
among the chief natural resources of Canada, and its development has in recent 
years contributed materially to swell the volume of Canadian production. 


This Water Power chapter of the Year Book is divided into three sections . 
the first describes our water powers, their development and use in industry; the 
second deals with the Canadian central electric station industry, which is based 
almost wholly upon hydro-electric power; the third treats of the public ownership 
of hydro-electric power in Ontario, the chief manufacturing area, and also describes 
the policies of the Hydro-Electric Commissions in other provinces. 


Section 1.—The Water Powers of Canada.! 


The progress of civilization in its material aspects may be measured by the 
extent to which the resources of nature are adapted to the uses of mankind. These 
resources yield, in the first instance, raw materials such as coal and iron, cotton 
and lumber, hides and wool, which enter into so many things that they are spoken 
of as basic commodities. Energy, until comparatively recently, was largely secured 
by the combustion of coal, and was therefore looked upon as a secondary product, 
whereas when produced from falling water, it is just as much a primary product 
as coal itself. Energy now enters so largely into the scheme of modern existence 
that it is recognized as a basic commodity, and statistics concern themselves with 
kilowatt hours of electrical energy produced as being just as important as returns 
covering the production of pig iron, coal or cotton, and take note of undeveloped 
water power as being a source of raw material just as important as uncut forests 
or untapped oil fields. The relationship of power to production is of such vital 
consequence that every nation, besides considering its own power-producing 
resources, is deeply interested in the similar resources of other countries, and the 
method of their development. To this end the second Plenary World Power Con- 
ference, composed of representatives from 48 member states, is being held in Berlin 
during June 1930, where the technical, economic and statistical aspects of power 
development will be discussed. 


Canada is richly endowed with water power resources and is in the forefront as 
regards their utilization. In fact, practically every large industrial centre through- 
out the Dominion is now served with hydro-electric energy and has within practical 
transmission distance substantial reserves for the future. Over 96 p.c. of the total 
main plant equipment of the central electric stations of Canada is hydro power, 
and this equipment generates almost 99 p.c. of the total electrical output. Indeed, 
water power is a mainspring of industrial progress in the central provinces, which 
have no indigenous coal supplies. Table 1 shows the provincial distribution of 
available and developed power in Canada at Jan. 1, 1930. 


i 1 By J. T. Johnston, Director, Dominion Water Power and Reclamation Service, Department of the 
nterior. : 
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1.—Available and Developed Water Power in Canada, by Provinces, Jan. 1, 1930. 


Available 24-hour 
power at 80 p.c. 


efficiency. 
> ——| Turbine 
Provinces. At At instul- 
ordinary ordinary lation. 
mini- six 
mum months 
flow. flow. 
h.p. h.p. h.p. 
ee ee REE REM sig os ck iets eee, 0's. 2 ebay be en Awl Reteidiene dhscie 1,931,000 5,103,500 559,792 
J SIMOXEN GLE Ady gsel oe Saned OCA AOR RAND Sele RPE ela ian lg NRT ll a eh aU 390,000 1,049,500 70,532 
STV RIEL UT cha 2 ei a ea CH: A 0 RO 542,000 1,082,000 35 
WEAMT COURS oot tackles Laeele aaa ae epee o Sis GORa Oe Re eek ae 3,309,000 5,344,500 311,925 
Ontanionstreste-. ce Fecal gi AMEN (2 RR ines 1 18 haa a 5,330,000 6,940,000 1,952,055 
GPO SOT bs, thre 5 ayo ee RRR See at ld Eg oan al Ue a ea aed 8,459,000) 13,064,000 2,595,430 
CIRTGA SOOT LST ER TO nc Se oe Lae Seat tle ane A le Wy 68 , 600 169,100 112,631 
INOUE ACODER NTE Ht Cy heme eet tn tere trek epee tse, | Pte 20,800 128 ,300 109,124 
Prince Edward Tani. EU SE RP NEE EPs hs, ores Es AI thee Sieh ee 3,000 5,300 2,439 
UMM Si OEtbwOet 1 CrritOries. ... .< ced... cs seed ech cts woke, 294 ,000 731,000 13,199 
fi ROT OT 00 ee NO SN ot ge RE ON be bale 29,347,400) 33,617,200 5,727,162 


The figures in columns 2 and 3 of the above table represent 24-hour power’ 
and are based upon rapids, falls and power sites of which the actual existent drop o 
the head of possible concentration is definitely known or at least well established’ 
Innumerable rapids and falls of greater or less power capacity, which are not as 
yet recorded, are scattered on rivers and streams from coast to coast and will only 
become available for tabulation as more detailed survey work is undertaken and 
completed. This is particularly true of the less explored northern districts. Nor 
is any consideration given to the power concentrations which are feasible on rivers 
and streams of gradual gradient where economic heads may be created by the 
construction of power dams, excepting only at points where definite studies have 
been carried out and the results made matters of record. 

The figures in column 4 represent the actual water wheels installed throughout 
the Dominion, but these figures should not be placed in direct comparison with the 
available power figures in columns 2 and 3 for the purpose of deducing therefrom 
the percentage of the available water power resources developed to date. The 
actual water wheel installation throughout the Dominion averages 30 p.c. greater 
than corresponding maximum available power figures calculated as in column 3. 
The figures quoted above, therefore, indicate that the “at present recorded water 
power resources” of the Dominion will permit of a turbine installation of about 
43,000,000 h.p. In other words, the present turbine installation represents only a 
little more than 13 p.c. of the present recorded water power resources. 

The above figures may be said to represent the minimum water power possi- 
bilities of the Dominion. To illustrate, detailed analysis of the water power re- 
sources of the provinces of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia have disclosed most 
advantageous reservoir facilities for regulating stream flow. It is estimated that 
the two provinces possess within their respective borders 200,000 and 300,000 
commercial h.p. These figures provide for a diversity factor between installed 
power and consumers’ demands. 

Recent Increase in Turbine Installation.—Table 2 shows the yearly 
_ increase in turbine installation by provinces from 1910 to 1929 inclusive. During the 
four years immediately preceding the war nearly 1,000,000 h.p. was installed, during 
the following eight years approximately the same installation occurred, Whiled in the 
last seven years the gain was 2,718,817 h.p. 
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2.—Hydraulic Turbine Horse Power Installed in Canada, by Provinces, as at Dec. 31, 
1910-1929. 
Nore.—Turbine horse power in Saskatchewan is reported as 30 from 1910 to 1917 and 35 from 1918 to 
1929; installation in the Yukon was 3,195 in 1910, 13,195 from 1911 to 1913 and 13,199 from 1914 to 1929. 
These figures are included in the total for Canada. 


British : : New Nain Prince 
Colum- Alberta. |Manitoba.| Ontario. | Quebec. | Bruns- Seatiae Edward | Canada. 
bia. wick. Island. 
h.p. fe h.p h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. Kerl 
64,474 655 38,800] 490,821) 334,768 11,197 31,476 1,760] 977,171 
119 ,393 14,855 64,800} 634,263] 468,977 13,635 32 ,226 1,760] 1,363,134 
165 ,838 15,035 64,800] 659,190) 513,685 15,185 32,773 1,785| 1,481,466 
224, 680 32 ,835 64,800] 751,545) 551,871 15,185 32,964 1,825] 1,688,930 
252,690 33,110 78,850| 858,534] 664,139 15,380 33 , 469 1,848] 1,951,244 
254,265 33,110 78,850} 871,309} 803,786 15,405 33 ,596 1,942] 2,105,492 
288 , 330 33,110 78,850! 921,158} 836,394 15,480 33 , 656 1,952] 2,222,169 
297,169 33 , 122 78,850! 955,955} 856,769 16,251 34,051 1,989] 2,287,385 
307 ,533 33 , 122 85,325} 981,313] 905,303 16,311 34,318 2,198) 2,378,657 
308 ,364 33 , 122 85 ,325| 1,036,550} 936,908 19,126 35,193 2,233) 2,470,050 
309 ,534 33, 122 85,325} 1,057,422) 955,090 21,976 37 ,623 2,233} 2,515,559 
310,262 33 , 122 99,125] 1,165,940} 1,050,338 30,976 48 ,908 2,252| 2,754,157 
329 ,557 33,122] 134,025) 1,305,536] 1,099,404 42,051 49,142 2,274| 3,008,345 
356, 118 33,122] 162,025] 1,396,166) 1,135,481 43,101 50,331 2,274] 3,191,852 
360,492 34,532] 162,025] 1,595,396) 1,312,550 44 521 65,572 2,274 3,590,596 
443 ,852 34,532] 183,925} 1,802,562) 1,749,975 42,271 65 , 637 2,274) 4,338,262 
463 ,852 34,532] 227,925] 1,808,246) 1,886,042 47,131 66,147 2,274| 4,549,383 
475 ,232 34,53 255,925) 1,832,655} 2,069,518 47,131 68 ,416 2,274) 4,798,917 
554,792 34,532] 311,925] 1,903,705] 2,387,118 67,131 74,356 2,489) 5,349,232 
559, 792 70,532 311,925] 1,952,055] 2,595,430 112,631 109,124 2,439) 5,727,162 


Distribution of Developed Water Power.—An analysis is made in Table 3 
of the distribution of developed water power among central electric stations, pulp 
and paper-mills and other industries. The extent to which pulp and paper manu- 
facturing is dependent on water power is clearly shown by the figures below, which 
indicate that 10-1 p.c. of the developed power is installed by pulp and paper com- 
panies, in comparison with 5-8 p.c. developed by all other industries (excluding 
central electric stations). The pulp and paper industry also purchases a large 
amount of power from the central electric stations, and over 90 p.c. of its machinery 
is driven by water power. The bulk of the water power used in other industries is 
also developed by central electric stations, converted into electricity and delivered 
to the various industrial plants. ; 

During the past eight years, 1922 to 1929 inclusive, 2,973,005 h.p., or more than 
half of Canada’s present total installation of 5,727,162 h.p., was installed. At the 
present time there are new developments either in €ourse of construction or actively 
projected whichewill add over 3,000,000 h.p. to this total, and there is every indi- 
cation that the development of water power will make continued progress in the 
future. 
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a 
3.-—Developed Water Power in Canada: Distribution by Provinces and Industries, 

and per 1,000 Population, as at Jan. 1, 1930. 
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‘ i gts Total h.p. 
Turbine Installation in h.p. Seaton 
is + heii Ot Dele 000s of 
Provinces. In Central In Pulp In estimated 
Electric and Paper other Total. population 
Stations. Mills. Industries. of 1929. 
1 2 3 4 5 Nee 
Prikis bp ou bier wae os oaeik sek eso. 417,960 81,000 60,832 559,792 947 
PN Or Lane PERI rate ee ols 70,320 - 212 70,532 83 
Dan Aeenawalim 6d). ers OLA as - - 35 35 0-04 
Miamitobase cee ae 58 ee Bes Pande nee 311,925 - - 311,925 470 
(QUIRES Cheis <a dt 8 ati a acelin natal an oe Bl 1,616,773 240,880 94 402 1,952,055 597 
Quebecrs BS Selec. 3:5 Feige asp tatanty a saas 58 ies 2,288,525 221,160 135,745 2,595 ,430 964 
Newer BrinswiGlcrener ese ee ale ee 83,910 19,778 8,943 112,631 269 
INOWATSGOUIS At ae, Mek ba et hs. | 77,697 16,008 15,419 109, 124 198 
Rrince:Wovwardelslandyi.« |. seus be oe 376 - 2,063 2,439 28 
Yukon and Northwest Territories........ ~ - 13,199 13,199 1,063 
Canada ancien ee 4,817,486 578, 826 330,850 | 5,727,162 584 
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Column 2 includes only hydro-electric stations which develop power for sale. 

Column 3 includes only water power actually developed by pulp and paper companies. In addition to 
this total, pulp and paper companies purchase from the hydro-power central electric stations totalled in 
Column 2 electric energy for power purposes estimated at about 860,000 h.p., making a total of about 1,438,826 
h.p. actually used for power purposes in the manufacture cf pulp and paper, A considerable amount of off- 
peak and surplus power is also purchased for use in electric steam boilers. 

Column 4 includes only water power actually developed in connection with industries other than the 
central electric station and pulp and paper industries. These industries also purchase power from the central 
electric stations totalled in Column 2. 

Column 5 totals all turbines and water wheels installed in Canada. 

Column 6 averages the developed water power per 1,000 of the estimated 1929 population. 


Section 2.—Central Electric Stations. 


The rapid growth of the central electric station industry has been stimulated 
by the large demand for power from the manufacturing industries, particularly 
pulp and paper plants, and from the domestic and commercial light customers 
and also by the many improvements in generating and transmitting equipment 


‘and in electric appliances and motors. In Table 4 will be found statistics of the 


number of central electric stations, capital invested, revenue from sale of power, 
total horse-power, kilowatt hours generated and number of customers for the 12 
years ended 1928, together with the number of persons employed and the amount 
expended for salaries and wages. According to a table in the Commerce Year 
Book of the United States for 1929, the output of electric current in Canada for 
1925 was the third largest in the world, ranking next to the United States and 
Germany. Canada’s output in 1926 was larger than that of Germany in 1925. 
Based on preliminary figures from the larger central electric stations a total pro- 
duction of 18,014,000,000 kilowatt hours is estimated from all stations in 1929. 
The rapid increase in the production of electric energy by central electric stations 
is largely due to the growth of the pulp and paper industry. In 1924 the motors 
in the pulp and paper mills operated on power purchased from central electric sta- 
tions had a rated capacity of 315,464 horse power, or 12-4 p.c. of all power equip- 
ment in manufacturing industries (the central electric station industry excluded), 
and in 1927 their rated capacity had more than doubled, increasing to 789,530 
horse power, which was 24 p.c. of the total power for all industries. Also the pulp 
and paper industry has been using an increasing amount of electricity for heating 
water, and practically all the electric energy is used 24 hours per day throughout 
the year as against an average working day for other manufactures of 8 to 9 hours. 
Although thé low rates are important factors in increasing the average consumption 
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4,—Summary Statistics of Central Electric Stations, 
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581,780,611 67 ,496 ,893 2,423 ,845 8,099,192 1,112,547 11,094 14,784,038 
628 ,565,093| 74,616,863 9,849,450) 9,315,277 1,200,950 12,956] 17,946,584 
726 ,721,087| 79,341,584 3,569,527| 10,110,459 1,279,731 13,263} 18,755,907 
756,220,066] 88,933,783 3,769,323] 12,093,445 1,337 ,562 13,406] 19,943,000 
866 , 825, 285 104,033 , 297 4,173 ,349 14,549 ,099 1,381,966 14,708 22,946,315 
956,919,603} 112,326,819 4,627,667| 16,336,518 1,464,005 15,855} 94 253,820 
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lignite coal is used for the steam engines, and gasolene, oil distillates and producer 
gas for the internal combustion engines. 

Of the 366 internal combustion engines in central electric stations in 1928 
241, or 66 p.c., were in Saskatchewan, 51 in Alberta and 24 in Manitoba. 

During 1928 the fuel stations produced 230,755,000 kilowatt hours at a cost 
for fuel of $2,020,658, an average of 0-88 ct. per kilowatt hour. This production 
was, however, only 1-4 p.c. of the total output, hydro-electric stations producing 
about 98-6 p.c. The auxiliary equipment in central stations consumed fuel valued 
at $259,747 and produced 24,021,043 k.w. hours. 


5.—Equipment of Central Electric Stations, 1928. 


Norz.—K.V.A. means Kilo-volt-amperes. 
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New Brunswick.. 22) 16 45,760 2,860] 23 10,479 456] 38 47,167 1,241 
Quebec... sack. 98] 239] 2,054,405 8,596] 11 3,945 359} 253) 1,727,598 6,828 
OntarniOsvar ete 130} 334] 1,562,623 4,679} 12 1,116 93) 332] 1,253,643 3,776 
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| Provincial Distribution of Electrical Energy.—The distribution by prov- 
inces of the electrical energy generated in central electric stations throughout 
Canada is shown in Table 6 for the calendar years 1924 to 1928. In the latter year 
about 84 p.c. of the total generated electrical eaergy was produced in the leading 
industrial provinces of Ontario and Quebec. From Table 7 it is seen that the total 
of electrical energy generated for export in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1929, was 
1,604,212,276 kilowatt hours; ia the calendar year 1928 it amounted to 1 {634,871,134 
kilowatt hours, or 10 p.c. of the total amount generated in central electric stations. 


6.—Electrical Energy Generated in Central Electric Stations during the calendar 
3 years 1924-1928, by Provinces. 
e—6=—_—0eeOeoeoeoqoq0q®>o>o—=$®=<=$ S$ eee: eee eo 


Kilowatt hours (‘‘000’’ omitted). 


Provinces. 
1924, 1925. 1926. . 1927. 1928. 

Prince Edward Island................... 1,555 1,644 1,804 2,017 2,289 

BUEN COLIN. wee cris. faery cdi ekeet. ® ae 39,106 60,212 78,149 83 , 695 97,448 

MNES TUGS WICKS: 5.5. 'cesls slice obaewleee.. 39,967 41,723 47,541 53,095 73,846 
meuebec.........2. Br er) oth aL Sere 3,714,805 4,044,502 4,916,438 6,523,605 7,682,425 

Ontario........ SECA ARS ee ah et eae 4,289,029 | 4,518,844 | 5,321,756 | 5,792,820 6,064,031 
MEMOMNCT eS cml ee ke oad 2 433 ,517 515,915 616,431 875 ,897 1,050,898 
Meemeeatchewan..). 0... ilo i. ecaecs. wen. 59,200 66,486 74,251 85 , 603 98,971 
NE ae eo Eek 121,291 129,850 141,759 156,066 181,272 
Meemitish Columbia... .......2......ces0. 608 , 089 725,162 885,903 967 ,895 1,074,818 
ot The il RA URS ce ae 8,718 6,121 9,413 8,406 11,806 
# Be SET, OSA ee aS GD 
pu PROCALOM si tee.e. WIN CSL a, ee 9,315,277 | 10,110,459 | 12,093,445 | 14,549,099 | 16,337,804 
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Electric Light and Power.—Electric light and power companies are subject 
to registration and inspection under the Electricity Inspection Act, 1907 (6-7 Edw. 
VII, c. 14), and the production of electrical energy for export is regulated by the 
Electricity and Fluid Exportation Act, 1907 (6-7 Edw. VII, c. 16). Both Acts were 
administered by the Department of Inland Revenue until Sept. 1, 1918, when, by 
Order in Council of June 3, 1918, their administration was transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce. (See ce. 54 and 55, R.S.C., 1927.) 


Electrical energy produced for export increased from 538,331,425 kilowatt 
hours in the fiscal year ended March 31, 1911 to 1,674,856,007 kilowatt hours in 
1928, but declined slightly to 1,604,212,276 kilowatt hours in the fiscal year 1929, 
while exports in the calendar year 1929 declined further to 1,444,208,440 kilowatt 
hours. Figures by companies for the last four fiscal years are given in Table 7. 


7.—Electrical Energy Generated or Produced for Export under authority of the 
Electricity and Fluid Exportation Act during the fiscal years ended 
March 31, 1926-1929. 


Companies. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 


k.w. hours. | k.w. hours. | k.w. hours. k.w. hours. 


Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario........ 
Canadian Niagara Power Co., Niagara Falls, Ont.... 
Ontario and Minnesota Power Co., Fort Frances, Ont. 
Maine and New Brunswick Electric Power Co., Ltd., 


578,271,500) 842,098,700} 815,324,200 797,626,900 
395 668,198] 349,174,682] 419,134,522 328 ,903 ,966 
16,069,300; 11,180,300 15,544,100} 17,264,700 


6,707,943} 8,874,970] 9,025,882 10,164,151 
672,531 779 ,422 - $00,994 807 ,572 
54,636,692] 5,474,900 752,449 611,365 
127,204 238 , 265 747 ,457 610,608 


375,934,000] 389,411,705 411,764,072) 443 , 604,762 
618,800 597,800 559,000 551,100 
102,970 = = = 
105,912 44,716 97,799 69 ,330 
428,703 558,614 597 , 982 765,522 

- 223 ,000 407,600} 3,232,300 


1,359,343,753|1,608,657,074 1,674,856,007|1,604,212,276 


Southern Canada Power Co., Sherbrooke, Que......-- 
Cedars Rapids Mfg. and Power Co., Cedars Rapids, 

WO. TER See an hoe seas See nee pe 
oes page © Power and Light Co., Ltd., Rossland, 


Que 
International Electric Co., Ltd., Stewart, BC ee tee: 
Maritime Electric Co., Ltd., St. Stephen, N.B........ 
Fraser Companies, Ltd...........--se cere ese ere eee 


Section 3.—Public Ownership of Hydro-Electric Power. 


When, in the early years of the twentieth century, it became evident that the 
development of hydro-electric power would become a “key industry” in Canada, 
more especially in its coal-less central provinces of Ontario and Quebec, a strong 
movement arose in favour of conserving the water powers of the country for the 
public benefit instead of allowing them to pass into the hands of private corpor- 
ations. This “public ownership” movement developed especial strength in Ontario 
and finally led to the establishment of the Hydro-Electric Power Commission, the 
operating statistics of which are given below. In more recent years, Manitoba, 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Saskatchewan have established Hydro-EHlectric 
Commissions on the model of the Ontario system. In Quebec and British Columbia, 
on the other hand, the development of hydro-electric power has been left in the 
hands of private corporations. 


Subsection 1.—The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario. 


The publicly-owned hydro-electrical undertaking of Ontario—known in the 
province as the ‘Hydro”’—is an organization of a large number of partner muni- 
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cipalities, coordinated into groups or systems for securing common action with 
respect to power supplies. It had its beginning in 1903, when, as a result of public 
agitation to ensure the provision of adequate supplies of electrical power for distri- 
bution throughout the province at low cost, seven municipalit’'es united under 
statutory authority in appointing an investigating commission to deal with power 
problems. This commission, known as the Ontario Power Commission, completed 
its work in 1906, and in the same year the Ontario Government, by special Act, 
created the present Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario. The operations 
of the undertaking have grown rapidly, until now electrical service is supplied by 
the Commission to about 550 municipalities comprising nearly all of the cities and 
towns of the province, as. well as many small communities and rural areas. 


The providing of the power, either by generation or purchase, its transforma- 
tion, transmission and delivery to the individual municipalities and to large indust- 
rial consumers, and the operation of rural power districts, are performed by the 
municipalities acting collectively through their agent and trustee, the Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission of Ontario. The local operations involved in the retail 
distribution of the electrical energy to the consumers within the limits of the various 
urban municipalities are performed by the municipalities individually, through 
municipal utility commissions acting under the general supervision of the Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission. 


Capital required for plant to generate and transmit power is lent by the pro- 
vince, and the municipalities are under contract to repay, over a period of 40 years, 
the moneys thus loaned, with interest in full. The local distribution systems are 
financed individually by the issue of municipal debentures. Provision is made in 
the rates charged to the ultimate consumers, for revenue with which to retire these 
bonds in from 20 to 30 years. 


When a municipality wishes to become a partner in the Hydro system, the 
Commission submits an estimate of the cost of power, delivered to the municipality. 
Then the question of joining the “Hydro” is voted upon under a civic by-law, which, 
if passed, is followed by another to provide the money necessary for construction of - 
the municipal distribution system. 


The rates at which power is supplied by the Commission to the various muni- 
cipalities vary with the amounts of power used, the distances from the sources of 
supply, and other factors. The basic principle underlying the operations of the 
undertaking is the provision of service ‘at cost’”’. Like any other efficient business 
concern, the Commission and the municipal electric utilities make provision from 
the charges for electrical service for repairs and replacements and for obsolescence 
and contingencies. In addition, the sinking fund provisions easure that as the 
Successive issues of capital are retired, the charges for interest will be reduced. 
Power bills for the wholesale service given by the Commission are rendered each 
month to the municipal utilities at an interim estimated rate, and “credit or debit 
adjustment” is made at the end of the year when the Commission’s books are closed 
and the actual cost of providing the service is determined. 


The rates charged by the municipal utilities for retail service are under the 
control of the Commission and are designed to ensure that each class of consumer 
bears its appropriate share of the expenses of the undertaking. The form of rate 
schedule for each class of service is designed to ensure, as far as is practicable, that 
each consumer is charged with the cost of the service he receives. 
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Power Supplies.—The constantly expanding power demands of the under- 
taking have been met by the Commission constructing its own generating plants, 
by the making of long-term contracts for the purchase of power from other 
organizations and by acquisition of existing privately-owned generating plants. 
The initial requirements of the undertaking were supplied under a contract with the 
Ontario Power Co. of Niagara Falls, which reserved to the Commission, in 1908, a 
maximum of 100,000 horse-power. In 1916, power was purchased from the Cana- 
dian Niagara Power Co. as well, and in the following year the Commission, through 
purchase, acquired the Ontario Power Co. It was at this time that the Queenston- 
Chippawa development was begun. In 1920, the Toronto Power Co. was pur- 
chased. In 1926-7 contracts for the supply of power up to a maximum of some 
360,000 horse-power were negotiated with the Gatineau Power Co. 


To supply the needs of municipalities in various parts of the province, the 
Commission has from time to time constructed and acquired a number of smaller 
generating plants, and has negotiated contracts for the purchase of power. In 
1928, the bulk of its energy supplies, ageregating 4,341,498,634 kilowatt-hours, 
were derived from some 22 hydro-electric developments owned and operated by 
the Commission. Provision for the needs of the near future had been made at the 
end of 1928 up to an aggregate of some 1,400,000 horse-power. 


The largest of the plants constructed by the Commission is the Queenston- 
Chippawa development on the Niagara river. Diverting water from above the 
rapids in the upper river and returning it to the river below the rapids in the lower 
gorge, this plant has the distinction of being the only one to make use of the maxi- 
mum head capable of economic utilization, viz., about 300 feet of the 327 feet differ- 
ence in elevation between lake Erie and lake Ontario. The general scheme of 
development comprises an intake structure in the Niagara river at Chippawa; the 
deepening and enlarging of the Welland river with a reversal of its flow for 4 miles; 
the construction of a canal 82 miles long from Montrose on the Welland river to 
the forebay and screen house, which are situated on the cliff above the power house, 
where the banks on the lower Niagara river rise more than 300 feet above the water 
level, about one mile south of the village of Queenston. Construction work was 
started in 1917 and the first unit went into commercial operation in January, 1922. 
The total capacity of the development is 550,000 horse-power and its cost about 
$76,000,000. 


Hydro-Electric Power Commission Statistics.—The Canada Year Book of 
1910 (p. xliii) described the turning on, Oct. 11, 1910, at Berlin (now Kitchener), 
Ontario, of electrical energy generated by Niagara falls. The small initial load of 
less than 1,000 horse-power increased rapidly and by 1915 had reached 100,000 
horse-power. In 1920 the total power distributed exceeded 350,000 horse-power 
and in 1928 it was over 1,030,000 horse-power. 


Table 8 shows in broad outline the growth of the co-operative municipal elec- 
trical undertaking of Ontario. It will be noted that the total capital of the under- 
taking, which includes investments of the Hydro-Electric Power Commission in 
power-producing and transmitting equipment, etc., and investments of the muuici- 
palities in distributing systems and other assets aggregated in 1928 $297,000,009. 
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—Summary Statistics Representative of the Growth of the Ontario Hydro-Electric 
Pow:r Commission’s Undertaking, 1910-1928. 


unici- power 

Years. palities gids ws dtetriputed sion and 

served. ‘eau by Com- - Re 
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mission. aides 

No. No. h.p. $ 

LOU iN tM Ue RET, AR YS a ete SOS 10 - 2,500 2,521,000 
CER 7 ee Pe OL EOS RRS Be a ee 26 - 15,200 4,020,000 
LOOM E tee ae ek. See NS Red gu MELE oo ha 36 ~ 31,000 4,576,000 
LORS Rea PR: AMOUR) PURINA UR GOR yn ERS ee as | ae | ae 58 58,961 45,000 17,698 ,000 
LOUD oe Oe SER Re Cb lel ct aE ATs Ae oh, Re 95 96,744 77,000 | 25,023,000 
ISS ee NS RN ON ee ean PO ee 131 116,892 104,000 | 29,791,000 
ONG Pe ETO ON ec ANG aes fecd se Kec oes. bud evil sabes 191 155,052 167,000 | 34,917,000 
HITE acc 6 RS 5 AAS oo curtis ch RD CIE he IER eo aa a ey ee 215 181,711 333,000 74,701,000 
LOT CVE SA ee AS te Te EO Bh 1 AWS AR ee 236 194,382 316,000 | 87,812,000 
AO LO Renan ete Pe AOD yc AR PS de Ee Ro ok 252 230,472 328,000 | 103,591,000 
LOU OUR TTA MEEE te SEE in each ws hunted oa cis a ate 266 261,582 355,000 | 128,334,000 
LOD Reem tee © et OP 8 A Ve hoa oot 8 301 285,923 529,000 | 193,918,000 
URIS 8 SN gaantt S'W ch Shenae Ste Ge ke ae ae Ee aR a 348 364,988 605,000 | 220,594,000 
LOD Gad Mt PERE ies oc Ln SON co is wha Pgs aha d ws bait 393 387 , 983 685,486 | 236,023,000 
LODE Riad take Gee siankwnn yah cots conse ected nie b anise bE Re . 418 415,922 691,198 | 254,189,000 
1025 Meee OP ee et eR. Te Mh LE go Fa rte i 444 439,702 816,295 | 265,998,000 
OP e ie cate Tue NOS ahs Ce) eA ie ct Nietene rere eens Oe 501 448 241 928 ,032 | 274,972,000 
IRAE s is 4 3 62 Ao plo DAS Be aC ERR ee ane eee 530 469 ,572 949,700 | 286,165,000 
10 2 Ree C UNE Sa Bien a eM Me Pt yk 560 522,770 1,032,500 | 297,204,000 


Table 9 shows the growth in load in the various systems during the past five 
years. 


§.—Distribution of Power to Systems of the Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Commis- 
Sion, 1924-1928. 


(20-minute peak horse-power—System coincident peaks.) 


October, October, October, October, October, 


pyecene. 1924, 1925. 1926. 1927, 1928. 

h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. 
Riera. Ait ae ig Che 576,510 683 , 646 800 , 000 810,322 879 3857 
OOLU IAW SAY Merce ve deed edie chee 17,009 18 , 261 17,109 19,247 20,082 
Eee AW RCRCGR a wer nodes Whereis waleatsrs 0 ttiaes 4,998 5,350 6,790 8 , 246 9,896 
LES STS Be See LE A ap ge ae Oe ea 2,694 2,533 3,076 3,290 3,301 
OURO OL RY Sy eck. ssa wein nad « 34,200 44 ,086 40,977 43 ,603 48 ,910 
RUG LUV R emer + oe Seton: sees eee sae 13 , 206 14,260 16,354 18 ,480 20,241 
Central Ontario and Trent............... 34,892 37,102 41,166 43,458 AZ 493 
OES ES SA Je gh ee ee ene 2,429 2,500 2,560 3,054 3; 170 
POA ira ike log ion «eas = bh -2 685, 938 808,398 $28, 032 949, 700 1,032,500 


The initial capital expenditure to serve some twelve municipalities amounted 
- to about $3,600,000. Table 10 shows for the past five years the capital investment 
in the respective systems of the undertaking and in the associated municipal under- 


. takings. 
+ 94562—243 > 
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10.—Capital Investments in Ontario’s Hydro Undertakings, 1924-1928. 


Items. 


Investments by Commission on hehaif of 
co-operating municipalities, in genera- 
ting municipalities, in generating plants 
and transmission systems, etce.— 

Niagara Systom.¢..2..3.-c00.++- 260. 
Georgian Bay System.........--.--- 
Se Mawrenee OV Stehaen. seen sss se eteee 
PR Gea SV SUCHA se ce aivens ateet ti 
Thunder Bay System:..........--..- 
OMaWwa SVStCMMnri er pee sere 
Eastern Ontario Transmission Lines, 


148 469,980] 153,792,761] 155,769,666) 157,273,133 161,994,024 
4,770,846} 5,069,064 5,259,250] 5,315,626} 5,546,340 
1,047,855 1,040,729 1,052,445] 1,328,384 1,852,166 
1,081,914 1,106,002 1,161,658 1,173,928 1,189,021 
9,336,535| 11,740,641] 12,724,571] 14,144,680 14,332,937 

30,266 29,334 46,843 143,441 201,331 


= = = = 895 , 237 
13,463,781] 13,911,894| 14,067,963) 14,260,456 14,157,631 
1,012,252 1,027,720] 1,036,001 1,054,488] 1,151,371 
8,127,815} 8,473,483 9,389,900] 6,696,523] 6,989,347 


2,686,666] 2,807,400} 2,661,806) 2,974,120 2,908,076 
= = 262 ,655 7,288 = 


199,027,910) 198,998,979] 203,442, 758] 204,372, 067 214,217,181 


Nipissing System............+++-+0+- 
Hydro-electric railways..........+-- 
Office and service buildings, con- 

struction plant, inventories, etc.... 
Miscellaneous, engineering, storage, 


Total investments by Commission. 


Investments by municipalities in distri- 
buting systems and other assets _(exclu- 
sive of sinking fund equity in H.E.P.C. 
systems, included above), all systems.. 67,333,029] 70,169,505} 74,692,541) 81,792,678 85,986,288 


Grand Total.............--seseenees 257,360, 939| 269,168,484] 278,135, 298| 286, 164, 745 297,203, 769 


ese AR Scie aT cleared elas oe arlae setae Nei Eveline! Ree SES 


Table 11 shows for the past three years the combined revenue of the Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission and the associated municipal electric utilities. 


11.—Combined Revenue of the Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Commission and 
Associated Municipal Electric Utilities, 1926-1928. 


Items. 1926. 1927. 1928. 


Revenue of the Hydro-Electric Power Commission: From muni- 
cipal electric utilities, rural power districts, hydro-electric 
railways, and other power customers; also from Central Ontario 
and Trent System, Nipissing System, rural consumers, etc. . (a)| 22,602,806] 23,537,107 25,561,317 


Revenue collected by municipal electrical utilities.........-..-- (b)| 22,677,999] 24,583,022} 26,376,465 
Ageoregate reVenue..........eccnecrcseceerscenecesenees (c)| 45,280,805} 48,120,129) 51,937,782 
Derpucr:*— 
Revenue from power supplied by Commission to municipal 
electric utilities and hydro-electric railways......-...-- (d)| 12,598,152] 14,063,421 15 ,549 ,390 
Combined net revenue... ....... 0... cece eee eee tenes $2,682,653) 34,056,708) 36,288,392 


"eee es ee eee 


*Note:—This deduction is made because in the aggregate revenue (c) the cost of power supplied to the 
utilities and hydro-electric railways (d) is included twice, being in each of the items (a) and (b). 


The total reserves of the Commission and of the municipal electric utilities for 
sinking fund, renewals, contingencies and insurance purposes are shown in Table 12. 
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12.—Accumulated Reserves of the Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Commission and of 
the Local Electric Utilities of the Co-operating Municipalities, 1924-1928. 


Items. 1924, 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928, 


$ $ $ $ $ 

BARE Sot io C25 I 11,019,998 | 14,179,953 | 18,625,080 | 23,673,223 | 28,989,376 
(Seorgsian Bay System. ts o.0e. caccses es 829 ,481 988 ,426 1,163,190 1,379,191 1,417,747 
Dt MUA WTENCE MOV SLEIN, v- Aci obsess i ce 206,471 258 ,875 287,539 333 ,996 379,505 
CECE OTT a aot Wg Ade ad eR ee OO a 83 ,947 121,346 154,504 212,548 258 ,861 
Thunder Bay System. Eee a eee ne ee 52,560 195,273 315,590 612,548 954 ,006 
BEM n SV RGREITG eto? of oes wees sie abvine ns 3,321 5,342 7,805 12,556 14,498 
Central Ontario and Trent System.......| 1,616,729 1,849,177 | 2,184,172 | 2,105,281 2,539,212 
PON ae EV REOREL  cla.  ueieg Stare s cis oh ahs 82,047 85,582 106,744 145,693 182,416 
Bonnechére-storage.....:....2.2.e0eceee: - a (heer lve 11,201 13.070 
Service buildings and equipment......... 878 ,007*| 1,142,090* 433 ,473 465,903 499, 138 
Hydro-electric railways................. - - = 156,332 140,804 
Insurance—Workmen’s Compensation and 

staff. pension Insurance..............- ~ - | 1,516,597 1,820,546 2,156,246 
Total reserves of the Commission........ 14,772,561 “18,826,064 24,751,411 | 30,929,018 37,545 , 584 


Total reserves—including surplus—of 
municipal electric utilities............ 24,267,977 | 27,809,150 | 30,719,802 | 34,505,522 | 38,785,346 


Total Commission and Municipa! 
MOS CEN OS Fo Mr sete ts occa wleseshie <fhrs heals 39,040,588 | 46,635,214 | 55,471,213 | 65,434,540 76,280, 930 


Statistics of Urban Municipal Electric Utilities of Ontario Supplied 
by the Commission.—The Commission exercises supervisory functions over the 
electrical utilities owned and operated by the partner municipalities, and has intro- 
duced a uniform accounting system which enables the Commission to present in its 
Annual Reports consolidated balance sheets and operating reports regarding these 
utilities. These statistics relate to more than 95 p.c. of the retail customers sup- 
plied by the undertaking. 


Statistics of the assets and liabilities of the electric departments of urban 
municipalities served by the Hydro-Electric Power Commission are given in Table 
13. These show, for 1928, total assets of $98,312,385, as compared with liabilities 
of $47,183,564. Of the difference, $24,584,151 is allotted as reserves, leaving a 


_ surplus of $26,544,670. The item, “Equity in Hydro Systems”, listed under both 


assets and reserves, relates to the sinking fund equity acquired by the individual 


- municipalities in their collective generation and transmission undertaking admin- 


istered by the Hydro-Electric Power Commission. All other items relate to the 


— local distributing systems operated individually by the urban municipalities which 


are partners in the Hydro undertaking. In computing the percentage of net debt 


_ to total assets, the equity in Hydro systems is not taken into account. It will be 


4 


noted that, whereas between 1924 and 1928 total assets have increased by $25,558,- 


- "789, liabilities have increased by only $4,118,513. 


alae 4 
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13.—Consolidated Statement of Assets, Liabilities, Reserves and Surplus of Electric 
Departments of Urban Municipalities Served by the Hydro-Electric Power Com- 


mission of Ontario for the calendar years 1924-1928. 


Items. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928, 
aL 
Number of Municipalities included....... 248 247 251 252 256 
Assets—Plant— $ $ $ $ $ 
TeandsianGu building sues sane tcl en eee 4,561,649 | 5,768,856 | 6,111,163 6,486,427 7,024,647 
Substation equipment...............++- 6,800,238 | 8,543,167 | 9,505,502 15,088,905 16,866,186 
Distribution system—overhead........ 14,182,190 | 16,837,536 | 18,654,240 16,689 ,462 17,688 ,051 
Distribution system—underground..... 2,873,446 3,388 , 837 3,689,570 3,278,383 3,559 ,288 
TAnowtrancltOrmersas ese ere reser ner 4,456,669 5,079,754 | 5,538,605 5,985,521 6,549, 674 
Matters: hehe: etiaes eee ee Gemerrie 5,149,630 | 5,533,484 | 5,963,162 6,346,661 6,839 ,803 
Street lighting equipment—regular..... 1,134,492 1,256,917 1,309 ,608 1,399,314 1,486,646 
Street lighting equipment—ornamental 728 ,298 893,186 1,103 ,660 1,184,086 1,203 , 707 
Miscellaneous construction expenses.....| 4,168,262 4,485,111 3,456,778 | 3,360,671 3,394,627 
Steam or hydraulic plant............-- 4,196,804 568,912 628,910 607 ,3820 619,881 
Old planticck» .ckeenueeres a eee nee. 5,587,420 | 4,549,142 | 4,655,423 5,095,556 5,032,089 
Mocal plantaseeeeeereee sear 53,839,098 | 56,904,902 | 60,616,621 65,522,256 | 70,264,599 
Other Assets— 
Bank and cash balance............--- 1,748,912 1,700,145 | 2,186,291 | 3,014,832 1,342,367 
Securities and investments..........- 1,329,622 1,095 ,663 1,400,316 1,696,238 1,837,140 
INGEOUNTS TOCOLVA0l Oneness serio 3,898 , 752 3,417 ,559 3,508 ,818 Sy lomedak 4,097 ,446 
In ventOnicse wuld: an mreeeiere rie eh 1,745,628 1,711,504 | 1,397,668 | 1,412,729 1,220,186 
Sinking fund on local] debentures...... 4,520,723 5 202,452 5,599,675 6,398 ,910 7,071,274 
Equity in Hydro systems..........-- 5,420,568 | 7,551,589 | 8,046,868 10,143,206 | 12,326,098 
Oper Assoteses caer eee re rece 250,293 137,280 33,152 31,942 153,275 
MTotaliassetsih eee 4 eee 3 ee 72,753,596 | 77,721,094 | 82,739, 409 91,935,884 | 98,312,385 
Liabilities— 
Debenture balance. een ety cca 38 005,162 | 37,919,225 | 39,602,533 42,891,362 | 42,597,176 
Necounts payavle:se. tcc sees sorte 3,117,224 | 3,139,068 | 3,118,685 | 2 988 ,622 3,074,634 
ISO ONEMO YenasondueooasSasocaueonané 162,101 226,148 163 ,726 252,362 253,144 
@ther liabilities ss... see) Meee ees meas 1,780,564 | 1,075,915 1,087,795 | 1,154,810 1,258,610 
Total liabilities................. 43,065,051 | 42,360,356 | 43,972,739 47,287,156 | 47,183,564 
Reserves— 
For equity in H.E.P.C. system........ 5,420,567 7,551,589 8,046,869 | 10,148,206 12,326,097 
Hor GdepreciatiOlen.. cise area 8,097,835 | 8,699,437 | 9,360,322 10,319 ,889 11,140,796 
@ipNeriTeservese tides oct ener - 1,157,147 947,970 1,002,917 1,117,258 
Total reserves...........-...6-5 13,518, 402 “17,408,174 | 18,355,161 | 21,466,012 24,584,151 
Surplus— : 
Debentures pale prreereeestts icteric 3,530,610 | 4,440,138 | 5,493,880 6,648,767 7,928,907 
Teron LaalainyennniNe ha Soo ates o Socio oe 4,520,723 | 5,202,451 | 5,599,675 6,398 ,910 7,071,274 
Additional operating surplus............ 8,118,809 | 8,309,074 | 9,317,954 10,135 ,039 11,544,489 
Total surplus. .............0.... 16,170,142 | 17,952,564 | 20,411,509 23,182,716 | 26,544,670 
Total liabilities, reserves and surplus. .| 72,753,595 17,721,094 | 82,739,409 | 91,935,884 98,312,385 
Percentage of net debt to total assets..... 61-4 57-2 D209 54-2 50:8 


In Table 14 will be found details of the earnings and expenses of the electrical 
distributing systems of the urban municipalities served by the Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission, for the five years from 1924 to 1928. The first item of expense, 
‘“nower purchased”, is the municipalities’ share of the Commission’s costs for 
generation, purchase, and transmission, of the power in bulk; all other expenses and 
earnings relate to local distribution within the municipalities. A very rapid growth 


will be noted. 


’ 
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14.—Statement of Earnings and Expenses of Electric Departments of Urban Muni- 
cipalities Served by the Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Commission for the cal- 
endar years 1924-1928. 


Items. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 


Number of municipalities included....... 241 242 248 251 255 
: $ $ $ $ $ 
Earnings— 
WDOMBESTCSSCL VICE. i. fle staan iasettons sabes 5,993, 231 6,439,160 | 7,372,603 | 8,189,867 8,925,051 
Comimenciqihtioh tae cacs' 10a sledelths 3,566,227 | 3,866,293 | 4,187,899 | 4,626,815 5,182,723 
OMMIMNEECIAM DOWEL. lens pach os «so auores 6, 222, 866 6,568, 855 6, 789, 218 7,342,173 8,298, 669 
Municipalspowen tess os Joby. see season 1,352,966 | 1,923,093 1,922,512 | ~ 1,913,508 1,921,301 
SS UREG Mee GIN ee avarcitran els. « sy sistaes Sete aachodois 1,356, 662 1,415,382 | 1,457,686 | 1,489,242 1,534,477 
IER SETAC O Ness © fened oe. o seas ae ele 75,100 37,975 37,811 13, 766 48,452 
MIisCeMAneOusa aes hv ahioe ty cba elt lec 231, 664 286,451 471,134 581,913 465,792 
Total earnings.................. 18,798,723 | 20,537,209 | 22,238,863 | 24,157,279 | 26,376,465 
Exxpenses— 
Power pureOaseda ek ac% ws aiienen a :tie: 9,669,789 | 11,063,123 | 12,185,669 | 13,505,584 14, 688,570 
Substation Operation: sui... eas eee ss 430,056 417,922 450,417 430, 212 420,512 
Substation maintenance................ 202, 050 207,498 286, 520 275,149 247, 648 
Distribution system, operation and 

MIA INGSEAT Cet A Ga ciate cle here Sap iois tite 648,701 686,345 795,515 758, 747 736, 160 
Line transformer maintenance.......... 82,937 75,473 74,876 94,706 88, 676 
Meter maintenance:.. cscs. leeks con. -e 141, 231 156, 909 189, 604 214,814 218,531 
Consumers’ premises expenses..........- 237,316 252, 808 275,021 285,353 291,333 
Street lighting, operation and main- 

ECTATICS Meee ne te Celts On Ste NS alts oat 269,973 275,317 295, 869 318,396 329,597 
IPFOMOLION OF OUSINOSS +c, fous die: «susie ince. o.oue 202,061 217,102 234, 697 220, 687 249, 842 
Billmeramed collecting es ss ish das s20 +> 490, 273 521, 134 557,271 605, 627 638, 797 
General office, salaries and expenses... . 889, 908 891, 640 786, 743 824, 869 844,578 
Wndistributed expense: ..2 0c. ne ese ak oe 494,079 520, 585 460, 288 531,004 542,755 
EN GERESUMER UR te Reet ei i nse etna 1,779,991 1,889,811 1,985,234 | 2,063,698 2,111,050 
Sinking fund and principal payments on 

GETEMUUTES SS. Vo ale Oe serra okelearee oss 151225799 | 1,294,027 | 1,347,512") 1,505,626 1,601,711 

Total expenses.................. 16,661,164 | 18,469,694 | 19,925,286 | 21,634,472 | 23,009,761 
POERNID RESEDA geo Nc cheyohe sess cis focaccia s Soe. says 2513 1,000) |e aL OUDL| a, ola, 0200 sa, 0225 900 3,366, 704 
Wepreciationw COATSS 426 fc. nas eet sede t 973,649 | 1,068,881 1,146, 273 1,249,712 1,350, 252 
Surplus less depreciation...............-. 1,163,910 998,634 | 1,167,354 | 1,273,095 2,016,452 


Rural Electrical Service in Ontario.—During the past few years substantial 
progress has been made in Ontario in the field of rural electrification and the Com- 
mission’s rural operations are now an important feature of its work. Towards this 
rural work the Ontario Government, pursuant to its policy of promoting the basic 
industry of agriculture, contributes, in the form of “grants-in-aid”, 50 p.c. of the 
initial capital cost of distribution lines and equipment. Rural extensions are now 
being made at the rate of about 1,000 miles per year. Below will be found statistics 
relating to rural electrical distribution systems operated by the Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission. 


15.—Statistics Relating to Electrical Service in Rural Power Districts Operated by the 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario, years ended Oct. 31, 1925-1928. 


Items. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 
IN OMONERUTS DOW Er GISULICES..cc. ast cece oles ners seiders + - - 120 131 
INGNOL LOWNSMINS SELVA Acris conde sce eeee tees acenes - - 211 233 
INGLE OUSUTMOES tei deh ls,. clean hae ectadivctotials eteisineins & 13,899 18, 854 25, 283 31,063 
Miles of primary distribution lines...................- 1,525 Dod 2,850 3,790 
BUTS SCO WCE BUDDLIOGcars.s oc alee ele oh slalelevs olealerels cinlevstern oe 5,574 7,434 13, 273 16,980 
ev eNtreTrOM CONSUMICTS .....0.0.4:0:016,5,0 6 0K0 sou ehersydecie $ 566, 212 743,133 1,032,558 1,342, 625 
SMO IINGRHCNISCRter at haat ct cece te ccs vce teace seme $ 476,729 604, 931 880, 940 1,290,500 
INébisurplus2)s42%.,02.< gh Wee Pci nik Oar. ade Me oss $ 89,483 138, 202 143,618 52,125 
AIL a INWESLO, COGAN, .sc.es ste 54 ahe-j0.5 01». Srh aes e eoope $ 2,658,515 | 4,005,164 | 5,469,179 7,298, 284 


Provincial grants-in-aid, total... ccc cee e ee $ 1,270,507 1,985,580 2,718,727 3, 628,146 


ee 
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Subsection 2.—Hydro-Electric Power Commissions in Other Provinces. 


Quebec.—The Quebec Streams Commission, originally created by 1 Geo. V, c. 
5, and given additional powers by 3 Geo. V, c. 6 (see R.S.Q., 1925, c. 46), is autho- 
rized to ascertain the water resources of the province, to make recommendations 
regarding their control, and to construct certain storage-dams and operate them 
so as to regulate the flow of streams. . 

The Commission has not undertaken the direct production of electric power, 
but has provided assistance to companies engaged in such work by a systematic 
collection of data on the flow of the principal rivers in the province and on the 
meteorological conditions prevailing, by investigation of numerous water power 
sites and the determination of the longitudinal profile of a large number of rivers, 
but mostly by the regulation of the flow of the principal power streams, thereby 
increasing very materially the amount of power available. This regulation is 
obtained by the construction of storage-dams by which water is held in large reser- 
voirs during flood periods and is used to increase the flow at low-water periods. 

The Commission has built storage reservoirs on the St. Maurice river, where 
the low-water flow has been increased from 6,000 second-feet to 17,000 second-feet, 
on the St. Francis, lake Kenogami, the Mitis, the Ste. Anne de Beaupré and the 
North rivers. In the Gatineau River watershed, a large storage-reservoir (lake 
Baskatong) was completed in 1927 with the construction of the Mercier dam across 
the Gatineau river, 30 miles north of Maniwaki. In 1929, another reservoir was 
completed in lake Cabonga. The entire cost of these works was borne by the 
benefitting companies. ‘The combined capacity of the two reservoirs is 140 billions 
of cubic feet, making it possible to increase the flow of the Gatineau from 3,000 
second-feet to 10,000 second-feet. 

Up to date, the Commission has spent on the completed works about $9,000,000, 
on which the annual revenue now exceeds $750,000. 


Nova Scotia.—The Nova Scotia Power Commission was created in 1919 with 
powers similar to those of the Ontario Commission. It is authorized to “generate, 
accumulate, transmit, distribute, supply and utilize electrical energy and power in 
any part of the province of Nova Scotia, and do everything incidental thereto or 
deemed by the Commission necessary or expedient therefor”. Its main operations, 
however, are undertaken with the approval of the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 

The Commission has already constructed several important hydro-electric 
developments and is now operating the following systems:—S/. Margarets Bay— 
sells power by wholesale in Halifax and vicinity; Mushamush—sells power by whole- 
sale and retail in Lunenburg Co.; Sheet Harbowr—sells power by wholesale in Pictou 
Co., also supplies demands of a groundwood pulp mill at Sheet Harbour; Mers:y 
System—supplies demands of pulp and paper mill at Brooklyn, Queens Co., also 
supplies town of Liverpool and vicinity; Tuske! System—sells power by wholesale 
in Yarmouth, also supplies demands of Cosmos Imperial Mills, Ltd., at Yarmouth. 

The total installed capacity is 58,590 h.p., and there are about 120 miles of 
main transmission lines. The total capital expenditure to Sept. 30, 1929, was about 
$11,500,000. 


New Brunswick.—The New Brunswick Electric Power Commission operates 
under authority of 10 Geo. V, c. 53 and amendments thereto, and has powers some- 
what similar to those of the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario, except 
that the plant and equipment operated by the Commission are the property of the 
province and not of the municipalities. 
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The Commission owns and operates an 11,000 h.p. hydro-electric plant at Mus- 
quash, twelve miles west of Saint John, and purchases auxiliary power from the 
New Brunswick Power Co. at Saint John and the Bathurst Company, Ltd., on the 
Nepisiguit river. It operates 100 miles of 66,000 volt line between insauaeh and 
Moncton; 37 miles of 32,000 volt line from Nepisiguit to Newcastle, together with 
500 miles of primary distribution lines. 

The Commission sells power en bloc to Saint John, Moncton and Sussex, and 
retails directly in several towns and villages between Saint John and Dorchester, also 
between Moncton and Shediac, Moncton and Albert and along the St. John River 
valley from Saint John to Gagetown. This system serves, directly or indirectly, 
about 16,500 customers. The total plant investment of the Commission amounts 
to $3,846,000 and’ the annual revenue is about $483,000. 


Manitoba.—The Manitoba Power Commission dates from the passage of the 
Electrical Power Transmission Act of 1919 (c. 30, also see c. 61 Consolidated Amend- 
ments, 1924), which authorizes the Commission to make provision for generating 
electrical energy, to enter into contracts for the purchase of power in bulk from 
generating agencies, and for its transmission and sale to municipalities and other 
corporations and individuals. In 1929 legislation was passed whereby the Govern- 
ment undertook to bonus all transmission lines, substations and farm distributions 
to an amount not exceeding 50 p.c. of the capital cost. 

The Commission has built an extensive transmission system under the authority 
of this Act. The high tension lines extend from Winnipeg, where power is pur- 
chased from the Winnipeg municipal plant, to Portage la Prairie, and from Oakville 
south to Morden, with westerly extensions from Jordan, a point near Roland, to 
Glenboro, eaidty and Wawanesa, also west and south to Manitou, Pilot Around, 
Crystal City, Cartwright, Killarney and Boissevain. 

The Commission has also extended a line south from its plant at Virden and 
now serves Pipestone, Reston and Melita; it has also constructed about 150 miles 
of low tension rural lines. The 83 miles between Portage la Prairie and Brandon 
have been surveyed and it is planned that the entire south and western part of the 
province will be supplied within a few years. 

The Commission has installed fuel plants at Virden and Minnedosa, the former 
having been enlarged and equipped with the most modern machinery. It is this 
plant that generates power for the Pipestone-Reston-Melita line. 

These isolated plants will eventually be superseded by main transmission lines 
feeding power from the Winnipeg supply. 


Saskatchewan.—The Saskatchewan Power Commission was established 
upon the passage of the Power Commission Act, 1929, which authorizes the Com- 
mission to manufacture, sell and supply electrical energy, to acquire and develop 
water power sites, to acquire by purchase or construct steam and oil plants, to 
construct transmission lines, to purchase power and to enter into contracts with 
municipalities for the supply of energy. The Commission is further given certain 
control and regulatory powers in connection with the operation of electric public 
utilities in the province, and is charged with the responsibility for the administration 
of the Electrical Licensing Act, 1929, providing for the adoption of a standard 
electrical code and for the licensing of supply houses, electrical contractors, journey- 
men and electricians. 

The Commission has purchased the existing steam generating municipal plant 
_ at Saskatoon and has erected as an addition thereto a new 10,000 k.w. steam 
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station. It has acquired or built plants at Humboldt, Rosthern, Wynyard, Elfros, 
Wadena, Leader, Prelate, Sceptre and Shellbrook, and constructed approximately 
60 miles of transmission line by way of connecting a number of these centres. 


British Columbia.—British Columbia as a province has not, up to the present 
time, established any commissions for the development and use of water power for 
the distribution of electrical energy. Such power developments as have been 
undertaken to date have been by private interests or by municipalities. A com- 
mission called the Water Board regulates the rates which are charged by public 
utility companies. 


CHAPTER XIV.—MANUFACTURES. 


Manufacture is defined as the operation of making wares from raw materials 
by the hands, by tools or by machinery, thus adding, in the phraseology of the 
economist, new utilities, and therefore additional value, to the already existing 
utilities and values of the raw material. Manufacture, in primitive societies and in 
the pioneer stages of new communities, is normally carried on within the household 
for the needs of the household, as was the case among the early settlers of Canada 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, when domestic manufactures were 
carried on in combination with the cultivation of the soil, mainly at the times of the 
year when agricultural operations were suspended. At a later period in the evolu- 
tion of socrety, small manufactures were carried on in specialized workshops for the 
needs of the immediate locality or neighbourhood, as was generally the case in 
Eastern Canada in the first half of the nineteenth century. Later still, as a conse- 
quence of the introduction of machinery operated by steam or electric power—the 
so-called “industrial revolution”—and of the cheapening of transportation, manu- 
facture has to an ever-increasing extent been concentrated in factories, often employ- 
ing hundreds and even thousands of persons and producing for a national or even an 
international market. So far as Canada is concerned, this “industrial revolution”’ 
may be said to have commenced shortly before Confederation and to be still in 
progress. The growth of manufacturing production since 1870 is outlined in this 
article and the accompanying Table 1, while the increasing importance of Canadian 
manufacturing for the international market may be illustrated by the fact that 
Canadian exports of manufactured produce increased from less than $3,000,000 per 
annum on the average of 1871-1875 to $614,000,000 in the post-war fiscal year ended 
Mar. 31, 1920. Exports of “fully or chiefly manufactured” products in the fiscal 
year ended Mar. 31, 1929, amounted in value to $507,170,677, and exports of “partly 
manufactured” products to $195,144,120. 


Section 1.—The Evolution of Canadian Manufacturing 
Industries. 


Early Manufactures.—The type of manufactures established in a community 
will in the beginning be largely determined, more especially where transportation 
charges are high, by the raw materials available in that community. For example, 
probably the first agricultural process to be carried on by Europeans in what is 
now the Dominion of Canada was the raising of a crop of grain at Port Royal, 
Nova Scotia, in 1605; the first corresponding manufacturing process was the grind- 
ing of the grain in the autumn of that year. Other early manufactures were also 
necessarily connected with the satisfaction of the primary needs of human beings 
for food, clothing and shelter, and with the other primary need for protection. At 
a census of occupations taken in 1681, we find enumerated a comparatively large 
number of tailors and shoemakers, masons and carpenters, gunsmiths and edge tool 
makers. 


The earlier manufactures were necessarily of a rather crude and primitive type, 
concerned with the production of commodities which were too bulky to bear the heavy 
transportation charges of those days, when only one round trip per year could be made 
between France and Quebec, and vessels were constantly subject to the storms of 
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the North Atlantic and very frequently to the attacks of the English. Indeed, 
although the colonial policy of France under the old régime aimed at preventing the 
manufacture in Canada of any article which could be imported from the mother 
country, the uncertainties of transportation due to the colonial wars of the period— 
France and England were at war for 34 years out of the 74 years between 1689 and 
1763—led to a necessary relaxation of restrictions. On the occasion of the English 
capture of a convoy in 1705, the colonists were driven to manufacture rough cloth 
out of whatever fibres they could obtain, such as the Canadian nettle and the inner 
bark of the basswood. Such events led to the introduction of sheep raising and the 
manufacturing of homespun woollens. The number of sheep in the colony increased 
from 1,820 in 1706 to 12,175 in 1720, 28,022 in 1765, 84,696 in 1784 and 829,122 in 
Lower Canada alone in 1827. This increase in sheep approximately measures the 
erowth of the manufacture of home-spun woollens. In the same year, according to 
census records, there were in Lower Canada 13,243 spinning-wheels, while 1,153,673 
French ells of home-made cloth, 808,240 French ells of home-made flannel and 
1,058,696 French ells of home-made linen were produced. In 1842 Upper Canada 
produced 433,527 yards of home-made cloth, 166,881 yards of home-made linen 
and 727,286 yards of home-made flannel and, in 1848, 624,971 yards of fulled cloth, 
71,715 yards linen and 1,298,172 yards flannel. Nova Scotia in 1851 produced 
119,698 yards fulled cloth, 790,104 yards non-fulled cloth and 219,352 yards flannel. 
Such production of homespun goods did not materially interfere with the market 
for the more elaborate factory-made goods imported from the United Kingdom, but 
supplied the daughters of pioneer families with useful work in their own homes. 

In the days when ships were built of wood, Canada was advantageously situ- 
ated with respect to their production. Pont-Gravé built two small vessels at Port 
Royal in 1606 and one at Tadoussac in 1608. Talon, in 1666, built on his private 
account a ship of 120 tons, and in 1672 a vessel of over 400 tons was on the stocks at 
Quebec. Ships were built for the French navy and for the West India trade. Under 
the British régime shipbuilding was conducted on a large scale in Quebec and New 
Brunswick, the industry reaching its climax of prosperity about 1865, when 105 
Quebec-built ships with a tonnage of 59,333 were placed on the register. ‘Thereafter 
iron and steel ships gradually supplanted the wooden vessels, but the forests of 
Canada have since provided the raw material for the pulp and paper and other 
important industries. 

The manufacture of mineral products has been of comparatively recent date. 
Iron deposits in the St. Maurice region were worked as early as 1733, and furnaces 
set up there for smelting in 1737 were in fairly constant operation until 1883. The 
iron and steel used in manufacturing in Canada, as well as the coal which has sup- 
plied the manufacturing industries with power, has in the main been imported from 
the United States, chiefly because the principal manufacturing centres of this 
country in the St. Lawrence and Great Lakes region are fairly conveniently situated 
with regard to the coal and iron supplies of the United States and far away from 
the coal and iron supplies of the Maritime Provinces. In recent years the short- 
age of coal has been made up for by the increasing use of electric power, while the 
great bulk of the pig iron used in Canadian manufactures is now made in domestic 
blast-furnaces. 


The Introduction of the Factory System.—In Canada, as in the United 
States and in Great Britain, it was inevitable that manufactures, carried on in the 
household or in small adjoining workshops, should be supplanted in the leading 
industries of the country by manufactures carried on in factories. A factory has 
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been defined as ‘an establishment where several workmen are collected for the 
purpose of obtaining greater and cheaper conveniences for labour than they could 
procure individually at their homes, for producing results by their combined efforts 
which they could not accomplish separately and for preventing the loss occasioned 
by carrying articles from place to place during several processes necessary to com- 
plete their manufacture’”’. Such factories began to exist in Canada in the 60’s and 
the 70’s of the last century and have now become the dominant type of Canadian 
manufacturing industry. 


Encouragement of Manufactures by Protective Tariffs.1—In all new and 
developing countries producing food products and raw materials in abundance, - 
there comes, at a certain stage, a movement for working up these commodities 
_ within the country. Thus a movement to promote a rise of manufacturing industries 
in Canada took place in the 50’s of the last century, and in 1858 the Canadian 
Legislature enacted a protective tariff against which English exporters of manu- 
factured goods vehemently protested. Canada, however, claimed the right to raise 
her revenue in the manner which suited herself and Great Britain did not contest 
the point. From that day to this, there has been an element of protection in Can- 
adian tariff legislation. For a considerable time, the protection afforded to Can- 
adian manufacturers was described as ‘incidental protection”, and after Confedera- 
tion the tariff was reduced in deference to the low tariff sentiment prevailing in the 
Maritime Provinces, which were commercial rather than manufacturing communi- 
ties. However, after a commercial depression which took place in the 1870’s the 
people of Canada, at the general election of 1878, voted in favour of a higher tariff. 

The policy of protection was definitely adopted in 1879, when the manufacturer 
was given an increase in the duty on his finished product, offset in some cases, it is 
true, by higher duties on his raw materials. Sugar and molasses products comprised 
some twelve tariff items, seven bearing a compound duty, the average ad valorem 
duty imposed being 26-25 p.c. On the lines of cotton goods likely to be manu- 
factured in Canada, duties were raised from 173 p.c. to rates, specific and ad valorem, 
equivalent, on the importations of 1881, to 30 p.c. The duties on woollens, which 
were all in the 173 p.c. schedule in 1878, were practically doubled. On some of the 
36 iron and steel articles enumerated in the schedule, the duties were specific, on 
Some compound, but on the whole there was an average duty of 16-17 p.c. Pig 
iron, previously free, was made to pay $2 a ton. The duty on iron billets, bars and 
rods was increased from 5 p.c. to 10 p.c. and 173 p.c., while manufactured iron and 
steel products and machinery were given 25 p.c. to 35 p.c. protection. On coal, 
both bituminous and anthracite, a duty of 50 cents a ton wasimposed. The average 
ad valorem rate of duty on dutiable imports in 1880 was 26-1 p.c. as compared 
with 21-4 p.c. in 1878. The maximum percentage was reached in 1889, when the 
rate was 31-9p.c. By 1896 there was a slight drop in the rate to 30-0 p.c., and the 
declining trend continued until 1918 and 1919, when a rate of 21-5 p.c. was recorded. 
In 1923 the rate was 24-9 p.c., in 1927, 24-1 p.c., and in 1929, 24-4 p.c. The 
average ad valorem rate of duty on all imports was 16-7 p.c. in 1923 and 15-8 p.c. 
in 1929. These rates are based on the gross sums collected; if the refunds and 
drawbacks were allowed for, the net rate of customs duty would be substantially 
lower. 

Growth of Canadian Manufactures Prior to the War.—Until the later 
90’s, the growth of Canadian manufacturing industry was not particularly rapid, 
though the great fall in the prices of commodities during the period from 1873 to 


10n this subject, see also the commencement of the chapter on External Trade, p. 453. 
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1897 was largely responsible for the comparatively slow growth of the values of 
manufactured commodities from $221,600,000 in 1870 to $469,800,000 in 1890. 
Afterwards there was a change and the prices of commodities commenced to rise, 
while the industries generally shared in the advantages of the great growing period 
from 1900 to 1912. The gross product of establishments with five hands or over 
increased from $368,700,000 in 1890 to $1,166,000,000 in 1910 and to $1,381,500,000 
in 1915. The fundamental advantages of the position of Canada, her abundant 
raw material, her inexhaustible water power, her erowing home market in the expand- 
ing West, had contributed to this result. 

In the present as in the past, Canadian manufacturing production has been 
chiefly dependent upon the use of Canadian raw material, though this is less true 
than formerly. Raw cotton, for example, is imported from the Southern States, 
hides from Argentina, rubber from the Straits Settlements and Malay peninsula, 
sugar from Cuba and the British West Indies and wool from Australia and New 
Zealand, to supply the raw material for Canadian manufacturing industries. 


The Influence of the War.—The influence of the war upon the manufactures 
of Canada was profound and far-reaching, tending to promote the diversification of 
products and the production at home of many commodities which had previously 
been imported. On account of the practical suspension of the importation of manu- 
factured goods of many kinds from Europe, enterprising Canadian manufacturers 
were given opportunities of entering upon new lines of manufacture with practical 
control of the market. ‘There was added to this the reflex effect of the great pros- 
perity of agriculture, produced by the unprecedented prices of war time, with the 
general result that industry worked at high pressure, not only to produce munitions 
and military supplies for the armies of the Allies, but also to make the manifold 
varieties of goods required for the stimulated civilian consumption. The world 
shortage of staple commodities, coupled with a strong domestic demand, gave 
Canadian industries in general a pronounced stimulus toward greater production, 
and in a great number of cases the capacity of manufacturing plants was increased; 
this increase created a demand for greater supplies of raw material. Incidentally, 
factory methods became more specialized and a high degree of administrative and 
mechanical efficiency was attained, and Canada, partly owing to the industrial 
inactivity of Europe, assumed a new position as one of the leading manufacturing 
countries of the world. The inflation of the war period also led to unprecedented 
figures of values produced. 

The great boom in Canadian manufactures described above reached its height 
in the summer of 1920, statistics for that year showing greatest gross values of 
products, while even the net value of manufactured products in that year was 
not exceeded until 1928. Statistics for 1921, as published in Table 1, show a great 
decline in values from those of 1920, which does not mean a corresponding decline 
in quantity of production, though a certain decline undoubtedly took place. There 
was also some decline in 1922, followed, however, by a general improvement 
during 1923. During the early months of 1924 the general outlook was good, but 
final statistics for that year were a little below those of 1923. The statistics for 
1925, 1926, 1927 and 1928 show a steady and notable growth in both gross and 
net values of products. The monthly reports of employers as to numbers employed 
would indicate still greater increases in 1929. Indeed, on the basis of these reports 
it may be estimated with considerable confidence that the gross value of manu- 
facturing production ia 1929 will certainly be in excess of $4,000,000,000 and will 
probably reach $4,100,000,000. 
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Subsection 1.—Growth of Manufacturing Production in the Dominion 
and the Provinces since 1870. 


The growth of large-scale production in manufactures during the past half- 
century is evident from the statistics of Table 1, though this tendency has been less 
marked in Canada than in more highly developed industrial communities, with 
larger populations able to absorb a larger amount of standardized commodities. 
Even so, in the electoral district of South Toronto, the most important manu- 
facturing centre of Ontario, the census of 1911 showed that one-half of the industrial 
establishments employed 90 p.c. of the workers. In the period immediately pre- 
ceding the Great War many consolidations of independent manufacturing plants 
were effected, with large economies in the purchase of materials and in selling 
expenses. : 

The historical Table 1 shows fairly well the advance of the ‘Industrial Revolu- 

tion” (which might better be called “evolution”) in Canada. The-average capital 
_ per manufacturing establishment, the average number of employees per establish- 
ment and the average value of product per establishment, if allowance be made 
for the inflation of values and generally disturbed conditions of the war period, 
have continued to increase. If the consolidation of industry lessens the chances 
of an employee becoming a master, it must also be remembered that the amounts 
paid to employees in salaries and wages have also increased, so that the position 
of the average employee has been greatly ameliorated, though the lack of statistics 
of Canadian retail prices before 1890 prevents any detailed comparison of the pur- 
chasing power of the average wages of the worker of 1870 and of the employee of 
the present time. 


The Censuses of Manufactures.—The comparability of the statistics of 
various censuses is seriously affected by the different methods employed in census- 
taking. In the censuses of 1870, 1880 and 1890, all manufacturing establishments 
were included, the instructions to enumerators running as follows:—‘“‘An industrial 
establishment is a place where one or several persons are employed in manufacturing, 
altering, making up or changing from one shape into another materials for sale, 
use or consumption, quite irrespectively of the amount of capital employed or of 
the products turned out. All repairs, mending or custom work are understood 
to be industrial products and are to be entered accordingly, by value, in the returns 
of industrial establishments.” 

In the statistics of 1900, 1905 and 1910, however, only establishments employing 
- five hands and upwards were included. The 1901 instructions were that no manu- 
facturing establishment or factory was to be recognized for census purposes if it did 
not employ at least five persons, either in the establishment itself or as piece-workers 
employed outside of it. This, however, did not apply to cheese and butter factories 
nor to certain mineral industries. The 1911 instructions stated that every factory 
in operation during the whole or part of 1910, and employing five or more persons, 
was to make a full report. All flour mills, saw and shingle-mills, lime kilns, brick 
and tile works, butter and cheese factories, fish-curing plants, electric light and power 
plants whatsoever were nevertheless to be included. The statistics for 1915 included 
_ only establishments having an output of $2,500 or over, irrespective of the number 
_ of persons employed, except in the case of flour and grist-mills, butter and cheese 
- factories, fish-preserving factories, sawmills, brick and tile yards, lime kilns and 
electric light plants, where all plants were included. 

Under the Statistics Act of 1918, the policy of including mines, fisheries, manu- 
_factures and other industrial production in the decennial census was given up and an 
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annual “Census of Industry” substituted therefor. (See First Annual Report of 
the Dominion Statistician, 1919, pp. 30-36.) 

In the Census of Industry for 1917, the limit of output was withdrawn and all 
establishments reporting to the Bureau were included, the effect being an increase 
in the number of establishments included from 21,306 in 1915 to 34,392? in 1917—an 
increase due mainly to change of method, rather than to a change in the actual 
number of industrial establishments existing in the Dominion. The statistics in 
regard to a large number of the custom and repair industries were not collected for 
1922, resulting in the dropping from the compilation of the entire group of ‘“‘con- 
struction, hand trades and repairs’. Again, several custom industries, such as the 
custom clothing industry in the textile group, were not included for 1922. For 
1923, again, statistics of ship- and bridge-building and of various clay products 
industries were collected and included for the first time. The result has been that, 
in order to restore the desired comparability between statistics of various years, a 
complete revision of all figures from 1917 to 1924 had to be made. Considerable 
changes have resulted, but statistics of these years are now free of all inaccuracies 
due to changes in methods of collection or compilation. In 1925 statistics of the 
non-ferrous metal smelting industry were for the first time included in the figures for 
manufacturing. In 1926 certain duplications in the gross revenue of central electric 
stations were eliminated in a net figure and the difference shown as “cost of material’, 
while the method of compiling the number of employees was changed for 1925 and 
subsequent years in the following respect:—the yearly average of employees for 
each establishment was computed by dividing the sum of employees reported in 
each month by the number of months in operation instead of, as formerly, by 12 
whether the industry was seasonal and only operated part of the year or not. These 
changes have created a slight incomparability with the statistics for the preceding 
years. 


Censuses of Manufactures in Recent Years.—The census of manufactures 
has been taken annually since 1917 by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, instead 
of quinquennially as theretofore. The last of the quinquennial censuses was taken 
in 1916 for the calendar year 1915, and annual censuses have been taken in the 
years from 1918 to 1929 for the years 1917 to 1928. 

In any comparison between the results of the 1915 quinquennial census and the 
subsequent annual censuses, the rapid rise and fall in prices must be borne in mind, 
and in comparisons between these annual censuses themselves the same factor must 
be taken into account. Thus, the new Canadian weighted index number of whole- 
sale prices, compiled by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, with 1926 as a base, was 
155-9 in 1920, as compared with 133-9 in 1919, 127-4 in 1918, 114-3 in 1917 and 
70-4 in 1915. In 1921, however, there was a great decline to 110-0—a decline of 
approximately 29-4 p.c. from the preceding year. Under such circumstances, it 
was inevitable that up to 1920 phenomenal advances in the money value of manu- 
factured products should have been recorded, and that wages and salaries paid 
should also have greatly advanced since 1915. It was equally inevitable that in all 
these respects 1921 should show a great decline, due in much larger measure to the 
fall in values than to the decrease in the volume of production. In 1922 the index 
number showed a further drop to 97-3, but afterwards there was a rise from 98-0 
in 1923 to 99-4 in 1924 and 102-6 in 1925. In 1926, 1927 and 1928, however, there 

1The subsequent decision to omit the group of: “construction, hand trades and repairs’’ from the census 
of manufactures, together with other less important changes, accounts for the reduction of the number of 


manufacturing establishments in 1917, as appearing in Table 1, to 22,838, a comparable figure with the 
23,379 establishments recorded in 1928. 
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was a drop again to 100-0, 97-7 and 96-4 respectively, this last being the lowest 
figure since 1916. This would indicate that the comparatively small decline in the 
gross production of manufactured goods in 1922 was entirely due to declining values 
and that the increased production of 1923 resulted from larger quantities, the slight 
recession in 1924 being due to lessened volume. The 1925 total was swelled by 
increases in both values and volume, while gross production in 1926, 1927 and 1928 
showed large increases in spite of a definite decline in price levels. (See Table 4.) 

In Table 1 are presented statistics showing by provinces the development 
of Canadian manufacturing industries during the 58 years from 1870 to 1928. 
Particularly notable is the increase in the manufactures of British Columbia from 
$2,900,000 in 1880 to $271,000,000 in 1928 and of Manitoba from $3,400,000 in 
1880 to $159,000,000 in 1928. Saskatchewan also shows an increase from $2,400,000 
in 1905 to $59,000,000 in 1928 and Alberta from $5,000,000 in 1905 to $101,000,000 
in 1928. Thus the West is rapidly becoming an important contributor to Canadian 
manufacturing production. 


1.—Historical Summary of Statistics of Manufactures, by Provinces, 1870-1928.! 


(All establishments irrespective of the number of employees.) 


Estab- A Salaries Cost e Gross 
Provinces. lish- Capital. lo - an of Value of Value of 
ments. ployees.| Wages. Materials. | Products. | Products. 
sth No. $ No. $ $ $ $ 

Canad atecne cote | 41,259 17,964, 020| 187,942) 40,851,009] 124,907,846 96,709,927] 221,617,773 
Nova Scotia....... 4,912 6,041,966} 15,595 3,176, 266 5, 806, 257 6,531,848] 12,338,105 
New Brunswick.... 3,479 5,976,176) 18,352 3,869,360 9,431,760 7,935,927) 17,367,687 
GirebeG % sasves. ce ers 13,818 28,071,868} 66,714} 12,389,673 44,555,025} 32,650,157) 77,205, 182 
Ontariow. wie ts eee 19,050 37,874,010] 87,281] 21,415,710 65,114,804] 49,591,995 114, 706, 799 

1880. 

Hanada: bcc ee eee 49,722| 165,302,623] 254,935) 59,429,002 179,918, 593| 129,757,475] 309,676, 068 
pen wislangee.- enue 1,617 2,085,776 5,767 807, 208 1,829, 210 1,570,998 3,400, 208 
Nova Scotia....... 5,493 10,183,060} 20,390 4,098,445} 10,022,030 8,553,296] 18,575,326 
New Brunswick.... 3,005 8,425,282} 19,922 3,866,011} 11,060,842 7,451,816} 18,512,658 
UCBECE, kiceminmee ess 15, 754 59,216,992} 85,673| 18,333,162) 62, 563,967} 42,098,291] 104, 662, 258 
ONtATION |. css Bars che 23, 070 80,950, 847| 118,308) 30,604,031 91,164,156] 66,825,714] 157,989, 870 
Manitobacs se ake 344 1,383,331 1,921 755, 507 1,924,821 1,488, 205 3,413,026 
British Columbia. . 415 2,952, 835 2,871 929, 213 1,273,816 1, 652, 968 2,926,784 
The Territories..... 24 104,500 83 35,425 79, 751 116, 187 195, 938 

1890. 

Canadanie oo. 75,964| 353,213,000] 369,595] 100,415,350 250,759, 292| 219,088,594) 469, 847, 886 
PsBioisland Weenie 2,679 2,911, 963 7,910 1,101,620 2,092, 067 2, 253, 843 4,345,910 
Nova Scotia....... 10, 495 19,730,736] 34,944 7,233,111] 16,062,479} 14,905,912 30,968,392 
New Brunswick.... 5, 429 15,821,855) 26,675 5,970,914] 12,501,453} 11,348,202 23 , 849, 655 
Quebeera. aaa. ms ce 23 , 034 116,974,615] 116,753) 30,461,315 80,712,496] 66,747,087) 147,459,583 
Ontario scene seus ayia Alaa 175,972,021] 166,322] 49,730,359) 127, 737,371] 111,504,555] 239,241,926 
Keyan rey ocho Meee oct 1,031 5, 684, 237 4,403 1,905,981 5,688, 151 4,467,031] 10,155,182 
British Columbia. . 770 14,404,394] 11,507 3,086, 897 5,119, 258 6,880,670} 11,999,928 
The Territories..... 875 1, 713,179 1,081 425, 153 846,017 981, 293 1,827,310 

be he ee 

A (Establishments with five hands and over.) 
Ganada?? 22.36. 14,065 — | 272,033) 79,234,311 - — | 368,696,723 
1900. 

Canadar2oc6s hike 14,650) 446,916,487] 339,173) 113,249,350 266,527, 858| 214,525,517) 481,053,375 
iP Bhisland 2... ¢ 334 2,081,766 3, 804 445 , 998 1,319,058 1,007,650 2,326, 708 
Nova Scotia....... 1,188 34,586,416] 23,284 5,613,571) 18,161,077 10,431,436) 23,592,513 
New Brunswick.... 919 20,741,170} 22,158 5,748,990} 10.814.014| 10,158,456 20,972,470 
Quebeciereehs sneer 4,845 142,403,407] 110,329} 36,550,655| 86,679, 779| 71,608,215} 158, 287,994 
Ontario”. Aa oee: 6,543 214,972,275| 161,757] 56,548, 286 138, 230,400} 103,308,086] 241,533, 486 
Manitobsis.cemes. kn 324 7,539, 691 5,219 2,419,549 7,955, 504 4,971,935} 12,927,439 
Alberta and 

Saskatchewan.... 105 1, 689, 870 1,168 465, 763 1,121,342 843, 645 1,964, 987 
392 22,901,892} 11,454 5,456, 538 7,246,684| 12,201,004 19,447,778 


British Columbia. . 


1 See note at end of Table 1 on page 389. 
2 These statistics are not available by provinces. 
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Gross 
Value of 
Products. 
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19,218 
442 
1,480 
1,158 
6,584 
8,001 
439 
173 
290 
651 


15,593 
261 


781 
630 
5,743 
6,538 
499 
238 
282 
621 


833, 916,155 
1,553,916 
74,599,538 
26,461, 664 
251,730, 182 
390,875, 465 
27,070, 665 
3,820,975 
5,400,371 
52, 403, 379 


1, 247,583, 609 


013.365 
79,596,341 
36,125,012 

326, 946, 925 
595,394, 608 
47,941,540 
7,019,951 
29,518,346 
128, 027,521 


1,958, 705, 230 


1,841, 690 
125,754,562 
45,970, 488 
530,312, 464 
946, 619, 114 
94,690,750 
14, 736, 860 
41,198,897 
157,580, 405 


No. 


383,920) 162,155,578 


2,770 
23,754 
19,170 

116,748 
184,526 
10,113 

1,376 

1,983 
23, 480 


515, 203 
3,762 
28,795 
24,755 
158, 207 
238, 817 
17,325 
3, 250 
6, 980 
33,312 


Beat tL? ‘Rygellinesttca bes Dea ton 


409,915 
9,139,371 
6,497, 161 

46,514,619 
80, 729, 889 
5, 800, 707 

681,381 

1,129, 272 
11, 253, 263 


241,008, 416 
531,017 


10, 628, 955} 


8,314, 212 
69, 432, 967 
117,645,784 
10,912, 866 
1,936, 284 
4,365, 661 
17,240, 670 


283,311,505 
543, 954 
17,175, 818 
8,767, 230 
80,324,171 
140, 609, 691 
13,389,569 
2,440, 062 
4.791, 281 
15, 269, 729 


Li iA Kage a Fave j= SEY i fae | 


601,509,018 
1,816,804 
26,058,315 
18,516,096 
184,374, 053 
297,580, 125 
30,499, 829 
2,747, 266 
9,998,777 
29,917,753 


791,943, 433 
1,499, 066 
36,194, 004 
21,314, 643 
213,754,115 
410, 670,537 
38,529,386 
7,417, 166 
20, 669, 967 
41,864,549 


cA hie tells decree sh 


706, 446,578 
1, 696, 459 
31,987,449 
21,833,564 
216,478,496 
361,372,741 


37,796,740 


564, 466, 621/1,165,975,639 


, 666 

26, 647, 869 
16, 906, 206 
166,527, 603 
282, 230, 100 
23,173,780 
3,584, 866 
8,790, 048 
35, 286, 483 


3,136,470 
52,706, 184 
35, 422,302 

300, 901, 656 
579,810, 225 
53, 673, 609 

6,332, 132 
18,788, 825 
65, 204, 236 


589, 603, 792) 1,381,547,225 


1,087,757 
33,151,815 
15, 989, 257 

167,449, 884 
304,861,302 
21,952, 060 

5,938,040 

8,716, 254 
30,457, 423 


(All establishments irrespective of the number of employees.) 


225838) 2,696,154, 030 


418 
1,387 


2,225,482 
128, 052, 239 
64,010,777 
793,589, 489 


1,302, 675,630 


95,530, 452 
30,096, 623 
60,552,814 
215, 681,355 

3,739, 169 


225910) 2,926,815, 424 
390 


1,357 
909 
7,350 


2,606, 886 
126, 563 , 220 
72,783,311 
833, 695, 963 


1,460,384, 037 


96, 382, 644 
35, 435, 976 
58, 284,599 
237, 645, 059 

3,633,729 


See n note at end of Table 1 on page 389. 
*For 1915 the number of employees in establishments employing 5 hands and over has not been compiled. 


94562—253 | 


2,586, 823 
69,345,819 
37,303, 900 

381, 203, 999 
715,531,839 
60, 481, 446 
13,355, 206 
29,416 
72,321,972 


$21,694] 509,382, 027/1,541 Nite 1,332,180, 767 |2,873,268,183 
3,0 


1,588 
25, 814 
20,201 


, 149 

19, 177, 657 
13,192,740 
143,291, 802 
264, 442,393 


. 17,381,806 


5, 906, 150 
9,323,221 
35, 864,308 

118,801 


, 718 

102, 456, 085 
32,466, 048 
385, 486, 685 
795,095,511 
69, 884, 850 
22,093, 445 
42,725,021 
87,764, 650 
26,403 


1,816, 986 
58,751, 437 
27,996, 000 

396,539, 787 
685, 063 , 845 
45, 062, 533 

15,529,428 

26,105,121 

74,978,844 

336, 786 


4,905,704 
161, 207, 522 
60,462,048 
782,026,472 
1,480,159,356 
114, 947,383 
87, 622,873 
68, 830, 142 
162,743,494 
363,189 


582, acer » 488 | 1,829,040,369/1, Sieh g400 35289, 764, 146 
670 


093 
20,475,961 
13,338,342 

163, 483 , 036 
300, 963,759 
19, 740, 123 
6,705,910 
8, 857, 536 
48,119,819 
102,909 


3,354, 829 
89, 667, 282 
33,222, 984 

454,373,411 
974,277,838 
88,545, 136 
28,394,364 
53,159, 734 
104, 023 , 957 

20, 834 


195 


5,092,024 


57,838,599] 147,505,881 


32,231,038 
420,651,473 


65,454, 022 
875,024, 884 


760, 245, 667/1,734,523 ,505 
45,096,245) 133,641,381 


15,900, 874 
24,747,604 


44, 295, 238 
77,907,338 


102,038,534) 206,062,491 


236,548 


257,382 
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1.—Historical Summary of Statistics of Manufactures, by Provinces, 1870-1928'—con. 
(All establishments irrespective of the number of employees. ) 


Estab- fa! Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Provinces. lish- Capital. oveds and of Value of Value of 
ments Beye Wages. Materials. | Products. | Products. 
fete No. $ No. $ $ $ $ 

Ganada.d eee 23, 249| 3,095,025, 799) 611, 008 618, 462, 139|1,780,629,840)1,509,870,745|3,290 500,585 
P.Balsland.... 28 402 2,462,324 1, 295 789, 382 4,005, 474 2,225,391 6, 230, 865 
Nova Scotia....... 1,392 126,072,240] 238,437} 19,992,903 71,100,630] 57,179,576| 128, 280, 206 
New Brunswick.... 938 87,428,854) 22,262} 17,710,448 51,643,683} 43,647,725] 95,291,408 
(OHICA SOBs Soc oooo4 e004 906, 421, 665| 186,202] 172,373, 664| 496,716,322] 438,879,496) 935,595, 818 
ONTALIOgae ria sence 9,626} 1,516, 458, 331 291,740| 304,314,318] 894,055, 235 732,279, 292|1,626,334,527 
Manito baie iunci sil ti 101,709,099} 21,963} 24,528,624 83,948,482} 50,330,559| 134,279,041 
Saskatchewan...... 625 30,035, 353 7,240 8,789,389} 32,167,014} 19,038, 862) 51,205,876 
Ali berbaisee seloe mate 664 60, 233,769| 10,802) 12,837,805 52,885,069] 34,039,386] 86,924,455 
British Columbia. . i268 260,652,116] 46,034) 57,067,542 94,091,505} 132,095,198] 226.186, 703 
AYAUICON ae teite cone re 11 3,552, 048 33 59,064 16,426 155, 260 171, 686 

1920. 

Ganadan woe... 23,251| 3,371, 940,653) 609,586 732.120, 585|2,085,271,649) 1,686,978,408 3,772,250,057 
PAB Island ie. ss - 3884 2,734,719 1,327 888, 121 4,164, 223 2,221,746 6,385, 969 
Nova Scotia....... 1,388 141,549,856] 23,834) 26,127,781 85, 724,785| 63,274,708] 148,999. 493 
New Brunswick.... 928 105, 671.688] 19,241) 19,505,048 69,812,641] 46,910,631] 107,723,272 
@uepeewenndetsee 7,677| 1,028, 226,105] 186,308 205,829,155} 553,558, 520 517, 693, 125]1,071,251,645 
Ontario: ae 9,473] 1,668,079, 488 300,794] 369,846, 193]1,071,843,374 822,570, 783|1,894,414, 157 
IManitobar i cesseae 773 112,896,616] 24,481] 33,357,872 92,729,271) 65,492,637] 158, 221,908 
Saskatchewan...... 639 31,727, 162 7,182] 10,249,392) 34,894,105 24,655,529} 59,549,634 
Ml bertaien iow acters (22. 61,063,132] 11,387] 15,903,609 56, 139,646| 32,466,428) 88,606,074 
British Columbia 

ang Yukon. 1,367 219,991,887] 35,132) 50,413,414 125,405,084) 111,692,821 237,097,905 
1921. 

Canadaienk4e. ee 22,235| 3,190,026,358| 456,076) 518,785,137 1,366,893,685 | 1,209, 142,344 |2,576,037,029 
Pealstandeces eae 339 2,308, 216 893 522,488 2,516,415 1,356, 940 3,873,355 
Nova Scotia....... 1, 208 105, 254,364| 14,521} 14,400,509 41,099,835} 36,384,726} 77,484, 561 
New Brunswick. .. 867 99,204,791} 12,441) 10,678, 721| 32,151,631) 23,193,562 55.345, 193 
Quebecs.2 .L zi. Joh. emis 981,177, 681| 146,763) 151,474, 436 390,119, 293] 361,964,897] 752,084, 190 
@ntarios.. ceases 9 ,328| 1,613,486, 222) 228, 9438 274,061,696| 704,814,433] 625,170,507 1,329,984 ,940 
Manitoog. ard. deel: 775 93,334,151] 14,851} 19,945,727 60,596,556] 45,431,304| 106,027,860 
Saskatchewan...... 600 30, 265, 504 4,343 5,677,449| 25,589, 403 15,092,337] 40,681,740 
Adbertanec..taiee. ase 709 55, 685,908 8,227| 10,072,714) 33,912,502 26,152,276) 60,064,778 
British Columbia : 

NC e Ad KONee etek 1, 236 209,309,521} 25,094) 31,951,397 76,093,617} 74,396,795 150,490, 412 
1922. 

Ganadsee> a8 ee 22,541| 3,244,302, 416 474,430) 510,431,312 1,283,774,723 1,198,434,407|2,482,209,130 
Py Heiclandaeecrccs oon 2,946,329 if, a7 628, 540 2,621,443 1,787,569 4,409,012 
INOVa OCOUla Leta. 1, 163 106,647,616] 14,286] 12,192,652 38,003,168] 29,985,794] 67,988, 962 
New Brunswick.... 897 82,230,895| 14,351) 12,201,014 38,059,376| 26,821,281] 64,880, 657 
UeDeC Beck. setae 7,410 970,019, 442| 147,952) 144,368, 667 337,752,977| 370, 276,067| 708,029,044 
Ontario“, oscu ss 9,388] 1,696,738, 996| 243,297 275,559,006) 678, 746,675| 617,752,828 1,296,499 ,503 
Manitoba...sde.cee = 781 88,779,517| 14,188] 18,274,012 54,630,668] 41,326,416] 95,957,084 
Saskatchewan...... 614 31,101, 612 4,196 5,618,174| 22,450,051) 16,357,481 38, 807, 532 
IA bertaeet ot aser 672 55,514, 624 7,461 9,493,543} 30,306,395 22,813,091} 58,119,486 
British Columbia 

ange Vukone ce aee. 1,264 210,323,379| 27,572| 32,095,704) 81,203,970 71,313,880} 152,517,850 
1923. 

Canadasae toes 22,642| 3,380,322,950| 525,267) 571,479, 028 1,470,140,139/1,311,025,375|2,781,165,514 
Pe aiislandle scenic 368 2,821,440 2,745 626, 693 2,766, 092 1,696, 729 4,462,821 
INjOValSCOulane. omnes 1,193 106,947,436] 17,179] 18,226,378 50,103,942} 31,880,906] 81,984,848 
New Brunswick.... 872 84,563,968} 16,221} 12,868,164) 40, 181,251} 29,932,755] 70,114,006 
@Muchbechrece se 7,142] 1,009,898, 982} 163, 622 164,356,082) 396,714,471 414,388,925] 811,103,396 
Ontario's eet ees cise 9,549| 1,775,493,340| 262,770) 307, 866,314| 779,943,613) 671,939, 695 1,451,883 ,308 
Manitobae aan cisceen 803 92,426,674| 14,816] 18,394,484 55,973,093} 41,361,438] 97,334,531 
Saskatchewan...... 647 29,891,835 4,105 5,384,958} 19,333,620 15,004,191} 34,337,811 
Nitbertar. ears cer 723 61, 659, 305 8,767, 10,633,705) 31, 612,377| 22,725,424) 54,337,801 
British Columbia 

ANG. You KOn ence 1,345 216,619,970} 35,042) 38,113,250 93,511,680} 82,095,312] 175,606,992 
1924. 

Canadavts. a2 ste 22,178] 3,538,813, 466 508,503) 559,884, 045 1,438,409,681 | 1,256,643,901 2,695,053,582 
Pye Sislandagaaseee B13. 2,637,844 Dp Pat pli 548, 496 2,281,398 1,439,476 3,720, 874 
Nova Scotia....... 1,166 108,535,273] 16,093} 11,553,990} 38, 930,734| 25,642,358) 64,573,092 
New Brunswick.... 846 88,357,818} 15,805) 12,812,718 40,503,685} 26,952,341] 67,456,026 
@uebechita. eck. 6, 847| 1,044,113,969) 161, 652 162,379, 284| 385, 880,826 390,351,418) 776, 232,244 
Onvariow. te. ae 9,453) 1,836, 269,551) 252,596 296,508,913) 754,469,838] 643,403,906 1,397,873,744 
Manitoba eons: 768 110,011,602] 14,778| 18,706,742 59,036,763} 43,215,250] 102, 252,013 
Saskatchewan...... 645 30, 269, 547 4,151 5,544,416| 22,179,147} 14,134,784 36,313,931 
iAdbertaty went: iesee 739 67,565,979 8,150} 10,709,140} 39,102,975 26,142,386] 65,245,361 
British Columbia 

and Yukon....... 1,401! 251,051,877! 33,007! 41,120,436' 96,024,315 85,361, 982' 181,386, 297 


1See note at end of Table 1 on page 389. 
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1.—Historical Summary of Statistics of Manufactures, by Provinces, 1870-1928'—con. 
( All establishments irrespective of the number of employees. ) 
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Estab- Ee Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Provinces. lish- Capital. lowes and of Value of Value of 
ments. Bey ery Wages. Materials. | Products. | Products. 
er No. $ No. $ $ $ $ 
CWanadat. 02 oF 02: 22,331) 3, 808,309,981} 544,225) 596,015, 171/1,587,665,408)1,360,879,907 2,948,545,315 
i t0, Tslandigs >. wevts 318 2,576, 677 2,017 572,130 2,805, 665 1,484, 484 4,290,149 
Nova Scotia....... 1, 184 117,326,491] 16,568} 12,082,693] 37,854,196 27,179,505} 65,033,701 
New Brunswick.... 861 91,599,933) 17,275] 14,430,252] 44,886,292 28,488,368] 73,374,660 
Quebeckh Aerie... 6,995} 1,136,033, 133] 168,245] 169, 686,055 412,460,003] 408,103,754} 820,563, 757 
Ontariotyeee-cee 9,386] 1,925,593,482| 262,483] 307,304,007] 828, 939,668] 698, 214, 992/1,527,154,660 
Manitoba ites 769 120,362,238} 20,023) 25,286,173] 71,683,113 52,462,650) 124,145,763 
Saskatchewan...... 650 31,607,896} 4,402) 5,755,629] 24,353,581] 15,739,692] 40,093,273 
Alberts eat tac! He 784 69,805,848} 9,364) 11,785,604] 45,855,910] 29,257,607] 75,113,517 
British Columbia 
and Yukon....... 1,434) 318,494,283) 43,548} 49,112,628] 118,826,980] 99,948,855 218,775,835 
1926. 
Canadaws, 2207... 22,708) 3, 981,569,580} 581,539] 653,850, 933) 1,755,158,399) 1,492,645,039 3,247,803,438 
Pisani es: 299 2,850, 010 2,261 690, 403 2, 638, 244 1,431,091 4,069,335 


1, 163 118,050,902) 16,782) 13,014,707) 39,686,139] 33,819,503] 73,505,642 
910 95,661,154) 17,674] 14,609,734] 44,535,406] 29,586,833] 74, 122.239 


Quebec ci ee: 7,164] 1,216,975,958] 180,669 189,326,145] 448,584,313 456,716,511] 905,300,824 
Ontarid:.on.eeeuties 9,457) 1,985, 165,921] 280,353] 335,164, 239 924,598,851] 753,334, 653 1,677,933 ,504 
Manitoba.......... 797 127,445,924} 21,201] 26,973,850 75,588,993} 57,129,459] 132,718, 452 
Saskatchewan...... 674 33, 943, 060 4,904 6,397,545} 29,142,700] 17,965,397 47,108,097 
AD CELS a hina etic 749 72,468,286] 10,233} 12,808,554 50,192,669] 33,232,962] 83,425,631 
British Columbia 
ANC, YUKON, sects os. 1,495 329,008,375) 47,462] 54,865,756 140,191,084] 109, 428, 630 249,619, 714 
1927. 
Canadac... seu. ce. 225936) 4,337,631, 558 618,933} 693,932, 228 1,789,574,604|1,635,923,936|3425,498,540. 
PAN Sanger oni os: 291 3,081,504 Denar, 687, 849 2,855, 438 1, 638, 190 4,493, 628 


1,190} 128,155,040) 17,864 13,610,944 42,059,320] 32,398,977] 74,458,297 
872 99,087,327; 18,970) 14,999,101] 42,780,582] 29,886,083] 72,666, 665 


Quebeeiat ture. 7,206] 1,376, 654,019 196,094] 203,724,997 474,361,396] 516,221,599] 990,582,995 
ONTATIONs hood c osc 9,512) 2,134, 181,377] 296,034] 355, 174,773} 939,872,565| 818, 132,010 1,758 ,004,575 
Manitoba.......... 859 151,373,047} 23,031] 28,934,926 79,510,766] 62,578,912] 142,089,678 
Saskatchewan...... 721 88,387, 248 5, 683 7,280,945] 32,165,027] 20,015,654 52, 180, 681 
A DOLLA nee terre on: 776 81,664,730] 11,285) 13,511,359 50,611,021) 34,376,296] 84,987,317 
British Columbia 
and Yukon....... 1,509 325,047,266] 47,740] 56,007,334 125,358,489] 120,676,215] 246,034,704 
1928. 
Canada Serie 235379| 4, 780,296,049) 658,023 735,199, 372)/1,950,804,339)1,819,046,025 /3,769,850,364 
iP2Etelisland 4 & 277 3,121,568 2,035 712,945 2,747,292 1,697,868 4,445,160 


1,167} 138,809,331) 19,222] 15,838,394] 44,168,441] 40,780,167 84, 948, 608 
79:1) 114,660,886; 17,963} 14,682,510] 39,750,561] 27,663,181 67,413 , 742 


Quehees.. beck 4k 3. 7,231) 1,583,350, 88 204,959] 217,887,481] 510,580,872 562,581, 419}1,073 162,291 
On tariousniien < he. 9,900) 2,275, 921,056} 320,729 391,375, 947}1,034,501,240 915, 222, 87911,949,724,119 
Manitoba.......... 871 159,721,124} 25,166] 32,569,223] 88,284, 693 71,150,401) 159,435,094 
Saskatchewan...... 737 44,622,135 6,173 8,003,577} 34,186,731} 24,938,549] 59,125,280 
Alpertaeree cara. 778 92,190,476} 12,827} 15,403,292] 59,398,697 41,345,704] 100,744,401 
British Columbia. . 

and Yukon....... 1,624} 367,898,589} 48,949] 58,726,003] 137,185,812 133, 665, 857| 270,851, 669 


a ee 


1 Statistics of the construction, and custom and repair industries have not been collected since 1921; 
the figures for these industries for 1917 to 1921 have consequently been deducted from the totals as 
previously published. The industries excluded comprise custom clothing, dyeing and laundry work, boot, 
jewelry, automobile and bicycle repairing, blacksmithing, and custom and repair work by foundries. 

Statistics of the non-ferrous metal smelting industry were included in manufactures for the first time in 
1925. The introduction in 1926 of the use of the gross and net revenue of the Central Electric Station industr y 
as gross and net production and the inclusion of the difference with ‘‘cost of materials’, impairs the com- 
parability of 1926 figures for ‘‘cost of materials” and ‘“‘net value of products’ with those for earlier years. 


Subsection 2.—Twelve Years of Manufacturing in the Industrial Groups. 


The commodities required of the manufacturers of a country in time of war 
differ considerably from those needed in time of peace. Thus, while manufacturing 
as a whole reached its maximum value of gross production in 1920, under the stimulus 
of inflated values, the ‘iron and its products” group reached its highest point of 
gross production in 1918, the last year of the war. The “chemicals and allied 
products” group was another group which reached its greatest development under 


C 
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war conditions, when the value of gross production was more than twice as great 
as in 1928. On the other hand, the central electric station industry has shown 
rapid and consistent growth, uninterrupted by changes from war to peace conditions 
or the consequent drastic changes in price levels, throughout all the years from 1917 
to 1928 covered by this record. In the 12 years the gross value of production by 
this industry has risen from $44,500,000 to $143,700,000, while the capital invest- 
ment has grown from $356,000,000 to $957,000,000. The “non-ferrous metals”’ 
eroup has also shown striking progress since the war. The statistics for this group 
are not comparable throughout the 12 years, owing to the fact that the non-ferrous 
metal smelting and refining industry was included for the first time in 1925. But 
the gross production of the group in 1924, the last year before the smelters were 
included, almost equalled that of the peak year 1920, while since‘1925 the expansion 
has been very rapid. 


9.—_Summary of Statistics of Manufactures, by Industrial Groups, 1917-1928.! 


(All establishments irrespective of the number of employees,) 


1 See note at ond of Table 1 on page 389. 


Estab- Bie Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Industrial Groups. lish- Capital. ae an of Value of Value of 
ments hoy Wages Materials. | Products. | Products. 

1917 No. $ No. $ $ $ $ 

TOtaly we ke oe ene 22,838] 2,696,154,030| 621,694 509,382, 027|1,541,087,416/ 1,332,180,767 2,873,268,183 
Vegetable products. 3,816 274,722,765) 61,288 44,780,329) 365, 483, 923 181,072,143] 546, 556, 066 
Animal products.... 5,486] 207,165,245} 46,994 35,753, 133| 320,302,039} 124,103,990) 444,406,029 
Textile products.... 1,360 196,823,197] 82,639] 51,189,060 132,479, 763] 115,739.096| 248, 218, 859 
Wood and paper.... 7,255| 537,781,225] 153, 751 115,137,384] 149,927,482] 248,986,564) 398,914,046 
Tron and its pro- 

UCHR: ee ee 1,404] 634,642,989] 142,416 140,334, 255| 357,688,333] 334,616,810) 692,305, 143 
Non-ferrous metals. 296 69,421,911] 18,220) 15,898,890 46,445,469] 41,039,351} 87,484,820 
Non-metallic min- 

GLalSh.c jniotanen ae 1,410 150,328,144] 22,284) 19,360,952 38,724,530] 60,802,754) 99,527,284 
Chemicals and 

allied products... 539 175, 836,690| 56,153) 51,505,484 99,068,092} 131,381,995] 230,450, 087 
Miscellaneous in- 

GUstLIiCsta. scene 606 93,477,696] 29,102] 27,644,825 30,967,785] 49,901,216] 80,869,001 
Central electric 

BLA tlOnaee vasa 666| 356,004,168] 8,847) 7,777,715 - | 44,536,848) 44,536,848 

1918. 

Total. en eee 22,910| 2,926,815,424| 618,305] 582,457,488 1,829,040,369]1,460,723,777|3,289, 764,146 
Vegetable products. 3,824] 310,556,340) 63,197 49, 788,771| 409,813, 120] 188,009, 655 597,822,775 
Animal products.... 5,493 925,949,731] 51,085) 40,970,545 348, 773,348] 131, 220,539) 479,993,887 
Textile products.... 1,394 232,678,418] 82,144) 54,754,968 182,529,695} 137,903,308} 320,433,003 
Wood and paper.... 7,281 599, 594,273] 150,732} 180,348, 989 168, 154,574| 282,110,061) 450, 264, 635 
Iron and its pro- 

GUCtSS) eek 1,397| 631,390,223} 127,246) 148,361,634 393, 204, 670] 330,388,308] 723,592,978 
Non-ferrous metals. 286 78,075,726} 17,741) 17,635,814 40,988,990) 38,406,413} 79,395,403 
Non-metallic min- 

Cralsneninwse vee 1, 264 168,367,861] 20,940) 20,497,078 56,541,480] 56,791,607} 113,333,087 
Chemicals and 

allied products... 534 162,912,627 56,391] 66,741,341) 178,227,423 157, 923,196) 336, 150, 619 
Miscellaneous in- 

GUStrIESh.. oe ve eee 642| 115,347,828] 35,956) 43,004, 106 50,807,069] 84,521,557] 135,328, 626 
Central electric 

SLAWUONS HE eee 795| 401,942,402] 12,873] 10,354, 242 - | 53,449,133} 53,449,133 

1919. 

Totals ceeeere see 23,249] 3,095,025.799] 611,008 618, 463, 139|1,780,629,840/1,509,870,745 3,290,500,585 
Vegetable products. 3,964| 336,730,861] 69,780} 62,545,616 497,887,117] 199,785,015) 697,672,132 
Animal products.... 5,433 242,003,094} 54,372} 50,709,455} 401,105, 903 142,322,561) 543,428, 464 
Textile products.... 1,524 257,860,265| 87,275} 69,661,851] 213, 282,721 163, 841,996] 377,124,717 
Wood and paper.... 7,623 707,052,570| 166,176] 157, 240, 646 215,115,868) 359,322,951] 574,438,819 
Iron and its pro- 

GUctss.ce. nee oe ieo23 611,291,790] 129,157] 162,103,816) 249,399,965 348, 540, 736] 597,940,701 
Non-ferrous metals. 311 80,288,911} 17,108} 18,338,421 33,393, 739| 38,113,823] , 71,507,562 
Non-metallic min- 

eralsiy ce eae ne 1,048} 201,452,109] 22,852} 25,443,422 64,768,623] 63,111,247} 127,879,870 
Chemicals and 

allied products... 406| 106,110,959} 14,719} 15,255,350 45,399,060] 49,168,100} 94,567,160 
Miscellaneous in- ‘ 

GUStLICS 2 oe rere 612 135,723,230] 39,808) 45,677,430} 60,276,844 88,177,858} 148,454, 702 
Canadian electric 

ALALIONS aie oe tere ote 805| 416,512,010} 9,761) 11,487,132 - | 57,486,458] 57,486,458 


a >. 
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2.—Summary of Statistics of Manufactures, by Industrial Groups, 1917-1928'— 
continued. 


Vegetable pee ag 
Animal products. . 
Textile products... 
Wood and paper. . 
Tron and its pro- 


Non-ferrous metals. 
Non-metallic min- 
Cras cee vit aemcs. 
Chemicals and 
allied products... 
Miscellaneous i in- 


Vegetable products. 
Animal products.... 
Textile products.... 
Wood and paper.... 
Tron and its pro- 
ducta; sees fae 
Non-ferrous metals. 
Non-metallic min- 
OFAIS se seein ws hee 
Chemicals and 
allied products.. 
Miscellaneous indus 


Vegetable ea 
Animal ue wae 
Textile products.. 
Wood and paper... 
Iron and its pro- 


Non-ferrous metals. 

Non-metallic min- 
ePaAlsaA JH Re te 

Chemicals and 


allied products...| 


Miscellaneous in- 
Gustries: 4 f3<s2 


Vegetable products. 
Animal products.... 
Textile products... 
Wood and paper.. 
Iron and its pro- 


Non-metallic min- 
eralaweersa nay wks. 
Chemicals and 
allied products.. 
Miscellaneous 
industries........ 
Central electric sta- 


(All establishments irrespective of the number of employees.) 


Salaries 


Cost 
of 
Materials. 


Net 
Value of 
Products. 


Gross 
Value of 
Products. 


ooo eo OOOO | CC | XE | 


Estab- 
lish- Capital 
ments 
No. $ 
23,301! 3,371,940, 653 
4,219 394, 123, 233 
4,823 221,792,457 
1,304 302, 758, 185 
7,867| 772,086,812 
1,690 642,904,322 
324 109,382,033 
1176 |) ees n04d. TOO 
464 122, 123, 730 
665 134, 954, 504 
819) 448,273,642 
225 230| 3,190, 026,358 
8,946 360, 945,194 
5,051 200, 697,527 
1,627 260, 158,327 
Oe 775, 207, 859 
1,138] 575,680,424 
344 104,079,490 
1,075 209, 641,529 
468} 118,382,642 
577 100, 563, 915 
857| 484,669,451 
22,5041! 3, 244,302,410 
4,355 371,361, 682 
5,118 201,829,414 
1,709 268, 065, 238 
6, 983 761,188,396 
1,040 526, 109, 953 
325 102, 208, 275 
1,095 238,691,461 
469} 118,025,483 
542 88, 753, 756 
905} 568,068,752 
225942| 3,380,322, 930 
4,427 385, 725, 299 
5,078 207,000,471 
1,817 283, 248, 204 
6,875} 801,085,402 
1,000 552,272,800 
330 106, 644, 467 
1,091) 248,519,222 
475) 126,537,481 
589 92,817,021 
957| 581,472,583 


1See note at end of Table 1 on page 389. 


609,586 
72,380 
48, 687 
87,730 

143,731 


146, 204 
23, 162 


27,361 
17, 653 
31,985 
10, 693 


456,076 
61,161 
45,726 
76,379 

111,322 


77,080 
17,936 


24,393 
12,571 
18,794 
10,714 


474,430 
63, 217 
49,595 
88, 048 

118, 462 


74, 588 
18, 222 


22,468 
14, 082 
15, 064 
10, 684 


525,267 
65,395 
128, 404 


88,071 
21,409 


24,978 
15,149 
16, 580 
11,095 


732,120,585 /2,085,271,649|1,686,978,408|/3,772,250,057 


75, 695, 530 
54, 291, 606 
84, 433, 609 
171,610, 460 


205,414,599 
27,895,343 


34,406, 423 
22,193, 421 
41,552, 885 
14, 626, 709 


532,484, 195 
400, 496, 354 
256, 233 , 300 
308 , 282, 232 


349, 642, 666 
48,434, 120 


74, 200,407 
62, 644, 608 
52,853, 767 


234 317,527 
152,995, 130 
173,741,035 
415, 784, 276 


365,473, 097 
52,847,178 


85, 216,316 
65, 183, 212 
75,715,577 
65, 705, 060 


766, 801, 722 
553,491,484 
429,974,335 
724, 066, 508 


715,115, 763 
101, 281, 298 


159, 416, 723 
127,827,820 
128,569,344 

65, 705,060 


518, 785, 137|1,366,893,685|1,209,143,344/2,576,037,029 


63, 180, 893 
48,124, 667 
71,321, 283 
131, 089, 861 


98, 363 , 983 
22, 692,784 


28,374, 655 
16,192, 457 
24, 259, 876 
15, 234, 678 


364, 123,395 
267,878, 165 
164, 139, 109 
203 , 856, 170 


194,725,179 
31,439, 989 


67, 780, 080 


43,108,870 
29, 842, 728 


-_ 


205, 448, 326 
111,534,101 
140,773, 447 
283, 260, 565 


187, 672, 905 
41,149, 894 


75, 278, 296 
45,495,135 
44,894,581 
73, 636, 094 


569,571,721 
379, 412, 266 
304, 912,556 
487,116,735 


382,398, 084 
72, 589, 883 


143 , 058,376 
88, 604, 005 
74,737,309 
73 , 636, 094 


510, 431, 312/1,283,774,723/1,198,434, 407 |2,482, 209,130 


64,424, 922 
49, 933, 679 
76, 224,361 
132, 084, 914 


90, 605, 157 
21,451, 629 


27,204, 642 
16,770,503 
17, 236, 255 
14, 495, 250 


330,589,052) 206, 94 


264, 078, 631 
153, 066,593 
206, 682, 820 


168, 282, 265 
30, 861,895 


63,377, 262 
47,039, 926 
19,796, 279 


6,749 
107,473,382 
155, 493,510 
283, 131, 962 


163, 302, 638 
39,993, 798 


77,911, 159 
48,904,259 
32, 948, 084 
82,328, 866 


537,535, 801 
371,552, 018 
308, 560, 103 
489,814,782 


331,584, 903 
70, 855, 693 


141, 288, 421 
95,944,185 
52,744,363 
82,328, 866 


571,470, 028) 1,470,140,139|1,311,025,375|2,781,165,514 


67, 441,626 
52,870, 124 
81,244, 205 
147,315,373 


115, 453, 809 
25,015, 665 


29, 280,591 
18, 433, 679 
19, 630, 918 
14, 784, 038 


337, 790, 150 
273, 995, 639 
176,445, 427 
236, 808, 842 


256, 417,991 
42,775, 264 


69, 302, 684 
54, 638, 062 
21,966, 080 


209, 884, 136 
110, 090, 176 
157, 993, 769 
319, 216, 193 


209,541, 556 
45,424, 062 


74,673,276 
56, 606, 094 
36, 454, 817 
91,141, 296 


547, 674, 286 
384, 085, 815 
334,439, 196 
556, 025, 035 


465,959,547 
88,199,326 


143,975,960 
111, 244, 156 
58, 420,897 
91,141, 296 
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2.—Summary of Statistics of Man 


ufactures, by Industrial Groups, 1917-1928'— 


continued. 


(All establishments irrespective of the number of employees.) 


Salaries 
and 
Wages. 


Em- 
ployees. 


Cost 
of 
Materials. 


Net 
Value of 
Products. 


Gross 
Value of 
Products. 


a re cre | er fl | [a A, | 


Textile products.... 
Wood and paper.... 
Tron and its pro- 
UCUSS sae ee em 
Non-ferrous metals. 
Non-metallic 
minerals?......... 
Chemicals and 
allied products... 
Miscellaneous in- 
GUSURICS Haeeeeiers 


Vegetable products. 
Animal products.... 
Textile products.... 
Wood and paper.... 
Tron and its pro- 
CUCtStscehne sae: 
Non-ferrous metals. 
Non-metallic min- 
eralavay fates 
Chemicals and 
allied products.. 
Miscellaneous in- 


Vegetable products. 
Animal products.... 
Textile products.... 
Wood and paper.... 
Iron and its pro- 


Non-ferrous metals. 
Non-metallic min- 
eralsee cee ae 
Chemicals and 
allied products... 
Miscellaneous in- 
dustries es fen! 


Total eer eee ae 
Vegetable products. 
Animal products.... 
Textile products.... 
Wood and paper.... 
Tron and its pro- 

Guctss en corer. 
Non-ferrous metals. 
Non-metallic min- 


Miscellaneous indus- 


tSee note at end of Table 1 on page 389. 


414,922,612 
208, 466, 666 
298, 665, 942 
879,307, 261 


535,924,351 
114,354,971 


235,613, 111 
126, 495, 685 
96,497, 768 
628, 565, 093 
3, 808,309,981 
439,490, 764 


305,776,409 
907, 204,530 


567,912,477 
181, 600, 227 


239 , 823 , 825 
126, 483 , 348 


317, 275, 429 
929, 589, 278 


597, 982, 098 
202,503 , 426 


261, 724, 184 
133,407,891 
109, 669,565 
756, 220, 066 
4,337, 631,558 
494,176,054 
233, 113, 872 
346, 512, 165 
1,023,301, 749 


638, 914, 893 
208, 957, 166 


280, 033, 057 
134, 618, 839 
111,178, 478 
866, 825, 285 


No. 


508,503 
66, 183 
57,779 
90, 254 

127,551 


$ 


70, 638,304 
53,270, 202 
77,924,749 
148,529,075 


99,567,510 
26, 118, 839 


29,559, 746 
17,074, 529 
19, 254,507 
17,946, 584 


544, 225 
72,035 
63, 675 
94,531 

127,859 


90, 125 
27, 735 


24,468 
13,951 
16, 583 
13, 263 


72,796, 657 
55, 285, 458 
81,573, 988 
148, 457, 748 


117, 642,470 
35, 713, 903 


29, 892, 659 
17,469, 157 
18, 427, 224 
18, 755,907 
581,539 
73,908 

67,843 
100,572 
134, 187 


103,510 
30,095 


75, 349.586 
60, 203 , 986 
88,596, 752 
160, 916,729 


137, 640, 065 
39, 201, 147 


31,986, 949 
18,309,377 


618, 933 
78,300 
68,381 

107,519 

150, 550 


106, 293 
83, 443 


81, 830, 734 
61, 407, 018 
95,891, 243 
167,995, 734 


143,351,174 
44, 154, 695 


33,958, 541 
18, 656, 851 
23, 739, 923 
22,946,315 


$ 


365, 614, 854 
269, 993,396 
179,551,579 
246, 078, 592 


195, 981,347 
42, 255, 294 


54,311, 918 
22,881,481 


596, 015, 171/1,587,665,408) 1,360,879,907 


404, 684, 887 
315, 914, 684 
193, 238, 560 
246, 551,591 


206,337, 132 
74, 068, 260 


414,316,414 
329, 114, 267 
202, 832,383 
261,001,976 


258 , 020, 3738 
90,613, 004 


26,534, 207 


429,325, 105 
325,455, 482 
198, 870, 157 
271, 780, 232 


261,102, 679 
87, 612, 666 


86,312,529 
63 , 630, 588 
34, 699, 896 
30,785, 270 


$ 


220,330, 748 
109, 783, 926 
141,803, 602 
300,425, 516 


174, 107,327 
50, 968, 079 


76, 832,578 
53,905,324 
33,317, 033 
95,169, 768 


227,526,377 
115, 863,479 
143, 950, 124 
310, 642, 862 


205, 041, 508 
85,701, 766 


78,969, 840 
56, 607, 527 
33, 988, 542 
102, 587, 882 


244, 004,302 
122, 920, 658 
163, 502, 261 
339, 062, 685 


247, 168,476 
92,888,719 


91,863, 604 
62,464, 944 
39, 835, 657 
88, 933, 733 


283,374,975 
132, 260, 556 
183, 137,300 
357, 786, 924 


264,819, 160 
112,757,295 


89, 433, 536 
63 , 854, 084 
44, 466, 809 
104, 033, 297 


$ 


559,884, 045| 1,438, 409,681) 1,256,643, 901 | 2,695,053,582 


585, 945, 602 
379,777,322 
321,355, 181 
546,504, 108 


370, 088, 674 
93, 223,373 


138,573, 803 
108, 217,237 
56,198, 514 
95,169,768 
2,948,545,315 
632, 211, 264 
431.778, 163 
337.188, 684 
557,194,453 


411,378, 640 
159, 770, 026 


144, 248, 592 
112, 906, 746 
59, 280, 865 
102, 587, 882 


653, 850, 933|1,755,158,399| 1,492,645,039/3,247,803,438 


658, 820, 716 
452,034,925 
366, 334, 644 
600, 064, 661 


505, 188, 849 
183,501, 723 


174, 156, 923 
122,589, 526 
70,143,531 
115, 467, 940 


693, 932, 228] 1,789,574,604|1,635,923,936|3,425,498,540 


712, 700, 080 
457,716,038 
382, 007, 457 
629, 567,156 


525, 921,839 
200, 369, 961 


175,746, 065 
127, 484, 672 
79,166,705 
134,818, 567 


2A belated revision in the cement industry raised the salaries 


and wages paid in this group to $29,561,746 and reduced the gross value of products to $138 ,318,637. 


SUMMARY STATISTICS OF MANUFACTURES 393 
2.—Summary of Statistics of Manufactures, by Industrial Groups, 1917-1928'— 
concluded. 
(All establishments irrespective of the number of employees.) 
Estab- E Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Industrial Groups. lish- Capital 1 iach n of Value of Value of 
ments. ab NE Wages. Materials. | Products. | Products. 
1928. No. $ No. $ $ $ $ 
ota e Ree ahs hb: 25,349) 4,789, 296,049| 658,023) 755,199,372) 1,950,804,339|1,819,046,025/3,769,850,364 
Vegetable products. 4,845 531,918,725} 83.764) 88,119,342) 439,922,128) 317,073,457] 756,995,585 
Animal products.... 4,542 243,550,121] 67,777) 61,950,631] 351,324,498] 133,697,496) 485,021,994 
Textile products.... 1,885 365, 721,51] 118,724) 103,451,235] 223,730,616] 191,671,848] 415, 402.464 
Wood and paper.... 7,290} 1,158,651,534) 158,005} 179,244,688} 293,159,913] 389,389,952] 682,549,865 
Iron and its pro- ; 

AUCtO ete 1,159} 702,931,186] 119,199) 168,320,038) 309,618,074] 300,014,925) 609,632,999 
Non-ferrous metals. 406] °253,367,370| 35,568] 47,497,842] 98,746,919] 139,220,908] 237,966,927 
Non-metallic miner- 

DISt: cea eR ae 1,178} 298,698,122) 28.650} 87,136,451) 93,683,873] 112,398,268] 206,082,141 
Chemicals and al- 

lied products. .... 572 148,639,920} 16,130} 20,290,417} 74,163,334) 72,812,503] 146,975, 837 
Miscellaneous indus- 

ELIOS Oc ee hn 453 112,602,877) 19,351} 25,101,208) 35,090,248) 50,439,849] 85,530,097 
Central electric sta- 

HOUS Keesha 1,049} 956,919,603} 15,855) 24,087,420} 31,365,636) 112,326,819] 143,692,455 


1See note at end of Table 1 on page 389. 


Subsection 3.—Summary Statistics of Manufacturing Production. 


Summary Statistics of Manufactures.—In Table 3 will be found an analysis 
of the most important statistics of manufactures for the five years from 1923 to 
1927, here brought together in order that the tendencies in Canadian manufacturing 
industries may be traced as clearly as possible through this latest period of their dev- 
elopment. Corresponding figures for the years from 1917 to 1922 were given at p. 384 
of the 1926 Year Book, but the inflation of values in the war and immediate post-war 
periods makes the figures for these years largely incomparable. One very important 
figure, however, where the trend of development proceeds clearly and uninterruptedly 
throughout the 10 years, is concerned with the use of power. In the analysis here 
given the aim is to show the position of power as a factor in general manufacturing 
production. ‘Therefore the power installation of central electric stations has been 
excluded. Unfortunately this was not done for the earlier years shown in the 1926 
Year Book. When this change is made it will be found that the total horse-power 
employed increased from 1,664,578 in 1917 to 3,287,582 in 1927 or by 97 p.c. in 
10 years. In the same period the horse-power used per establishment increased 
from 75 to 151 and the horse-power per wage-earner from 3-04 to 6-27, indicating 
the rapidly increasing contribution of power to manufacturing production. 


The increases from $143,469 to $189,119 in average capital per establishment 
between 1921 and 1927, and in average number of employees from 20-5 to 27-0 are 
very significant figures. It is also noteworthy that the percentage of salaried em- 
ployees to total employees has declined between 1921 and 1927 from 16-4 to 13-8 
—or approximately from one-sixth to one-seventh. In other words, there were in 
1927 six wage-earners employed to each salary earner, as compared with five wage- 
earners to each salary earner in 1921. This is probably due to the fact that in the 
depression of 1920-21, wage-earners, with a less secure tenure of their positions, 
were laid off to a proportionately much greater extent than salary earners, so that 
the proportion of salary earners on the 1921 staffs was abnormally large. 
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3.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures with Averages, 1923-27. 


(All establishments, other than construction and custom and repair industries, irrespective of the number 


of employees. ) 


Items. 1923. 1924. 1925.1 1926. 1927. 
Establishments............ No. 22,642 22,178 22 Sal 22,708 22,936 
Capital ds. Secs Soa ee 3, 380,322,950! 3,538,813,460] 3,808,309,981) 3,981,569,590| 4,337, 631,558 

Ay. capital per establish- 
1044S) en SNE “AM de be 149, 295 159,563 170,538 175,338 189,119 
Av. capital per employee $ 6,435 6,959 6,999 6, 846 7,008 
Av. capital per wage- 
GALTCTN eee ak the bates 7,562 8,186 8,162 7,967 8,131 
imiployeess ain; ceawninn tier No. 525, 267 508, 503 544, 225 581,539 618, 933 
Av. no. employees per 
establishment......... No. 23-2 22-9 24-4 25-6 27-0 
Total salaries and wages... $ 571,470,028 559, 884, 045 596,015,171 653, 850, 933 693, 932, 228 
Av. salaries and wages 
per establishment...... 4% 25, 239 25, 245 26, 690 28,794 30,255 
Avy. salaries and wages 
per employee.......... 1,089 1,101 1,095 1,124 Tyga al 
Employees on salaries...... No. 78,273 76,230 77, 623 81,794 85, 483 
Avy. salaried employees 
per establishment...... No. 3-5 3°4 3°5 3:6 3-7 
Salanieanen:: eee Ree es $ 142, 738, 681 139, 614, 639 143,056,516 152,705, 944 162,348,978 
IAWar SOLATVonan tines certs $ 1,824 1,831 1,843 1,867 1,899 
Employees on wages.......No. 446,994 432,273 466, 602 499, 745 533° 450 
Av. no. of wage-earners 
per establishment......No. 19-7 22-0 


19-5 20-9 23:3 
420,269,406} 452,958,655 531, 583, 250 
2 71 997 


QO OSTe Ce EET MRR) ee ee A an ae, 498,731,347 501, 144, 989 
PA ANV ACE SANRn ce 5 ea $ |. 959 97 g 1,003 
Cost! of miaterial 25. ase $ | 1,470,140,139] 1,438,409, 681] 1,587,665,408| 1,755, 158,399] 1,789,574, 604 


Av. cost of material per 


establishment......... $ 64, 930 64,858 71,097). 77, 293 78, 025 
Av. cost of material per 
employee;.5).Miss oe. . $ 2,801 2,827 2,917 3,018 2,892 
Value added in manufacture $ | 1,311,025,375| 1,256,643,901] 1,360,879,907] 1,492, 645,039] 1,635,923, 936 
Av. value added per es- 
tablishmient:.2.00e a. % $ 57, 902 56,662 60,941 65, 732 71,325 
Av. value added per em- 
Ploveesen.: tn aeee soe $ 2,494 2,473 2,501 2,567 2,643 
Gross value of product..... $ | 2,781,165,514] 2,695,053,582) 2,948,545,315| 3,247, 803,438] 3,425,498, 540 
Av. gross value of product 
per establishment...... $ 122, 832 121,519 132,038 143, 025 149,350 
Av. gross value of product 
per employee.......... $ 5, 295 5,300 5,418 5,585 D000 
Power employed?.......... h.p. 2,146, 903 2,538,535 2,888, 164 3, 134, 248 3, 287, 582 
Av.no. of horse-power per 
establishment2......... h.p. 99 120 135 145 151 
Av.no. of horse-power per 
wage-earmer?........... jie 4-87 5-97 6-29 6-37 6:27 
Piece workers?............. No. 8, 642 7,674 3,735 2,431 2,939 
Earnings of piece workers’. $ 1,627,055 692,302 466, 708 450,057 


1,485, 422 


tA change in the method of computing the number of employees in 1925 and later years increased the 
number somewhat over that which the method previously used would have given. There was therefore a 
proportionate reduction in the 1925 averages per employee and wage-earner as compared to what these 
averages would have been under the former method. 

2 The figures of power in this table represent the installation in mrenine nines exclusive of central elec- 
tric stations, which are also excluded from the number of establishments and of employees in working out 
theaverages. These figures are thus not comparable with those given on pp. 384-385 in the 1926 Year Book, 

3 Not included in general statistics of number of employees or of earnings. 


Value of Products.—The gross value of manufactured products in 1927 
was reported as $3,425,498,540; the cost of materials was $1,789,574,604, leaving 
$1,635,923,936 as the value added by manufacture. As the finished products of one 
branch or manufacture are constantly used as materials in other branches in the 
ascending scale of modern industry, it follows that they are counted over and over 
again, swelling in this manner the total gross value of products. The total value of 
manufactured products, strictly defined, would include:—(1) the value of all raw 
materials obtained from the extractive and primary production industries which 
have entered into the manufacturing output, and (2) the entire value added to these 
raw materials by manufacturing processes from the time they first entered any 
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factory up to the close of the census year. This total value would be very much 
greater than the $1,635,923,936 shown as having been added by manufacture, but 
not so great as the $3,425,498,540 shown as the gross value of production. 


Volume of Manufacturing Production in Recent Years.—An investiga- 
tion of the greatest importance, especially in a period when values are rapidly 
changing, is that of the volume of manufacturing production as distinguished from 
its valué. This is a difficult subject of research, particularly on account of the 
constant changes in the commodities manufactured and in their relative propor- 
tions. It is, however, a matter in which tentative conclusions are better than none, 
and accordingly an estimate of the volume of manufacturing production in recent 
years has been attempted in Table 4, on the following plan. First, the gross value 
of the manufactured commodities produced in 1917, the first year of the annual 
census of manufactures, is taken as 100, and later years given as a percentage of 
this. Gross values, although they include numerous duplications, are used since 
the purpose is to determine changes in the volume of manufactured commodities 
produced irrespective of the relative value of the raw materials used. A better 
figure than gross values would be the one outlined above, 1.¢., the sum of the values 
of all original raw materials used plus the values added in the various ascending stages 
of manufacture. But unfortunately such a figure is not available. Next, the 
average index number of the wholesale prices of the 276 manufactured commodi- 
ties used in the Bureau’s index number of wholesale prices is given for each year, 
and, in the next column, reduced to a percentage relative to 1917. Finally, the 
values, expressed as a percentage, are divided by the prices, also expressed as a 
percentage, and the quotient is considered to indicate the volume of manufacturing 
production. In the table which follows may be noted the decline in the volume of 
production between 1918 and 1920, in spite of increasing values, the recovery in the 
volume of production in 1922, 1923 and 1924, in spite of diminished values, and the 
increase in both volume and values in 1925, when the volume of manufacturing 
production, thus estimated, was about one-eighth greater than in 1917. In 1928, 
although the prices of manufactured goods were more than 16 p.c. below the level 
of 1917, total value had increased by 31 p.c. and volume by 57 p.c. 


4.—Volume of Manufacturing Production, 1917-1928. 


RET ae Sneed dee La ee OU PER Ses A eee eS Ee 


a 


Values. Prices. 
Index No. 
Gross ings ye Volume of 
Years. aoe Berrentage Mam a ch jedan : Manu- 
anu- relative relative acturing 
facturing to 1917. Peleaba to 1917. | Production. 
Production. Hes 
$ p.c. p.c. 

LIQ) See hr Rs a eae a eo 2,873, 268, 183 100-00 113-7 100-0} 100-0 
OL See Rts cidlolsie eek, Solas (hi Ge MEE Osh 3,289, 764, 146 114-49 127-6 112-2 102-0 
FICO pags oo 8) Aaa aA ec i eS en A Ree Ba 3,290,500, 585 114-52 132-5 116-5 98-3 
OD sence Oe Wetec; aati. sieiste isl evi uso Hie Bae 3,772,250, 057 131-28 156-8 137-9 95-2 
OP MeKmN Te ee Mie eo widietersis’ere apo Mieisere cae tats’ 2,576, 037,029 89-65 116-7 102-6 87-4 
DOD Oh ire eat coace cen iiia ues hopcraterirh pat ster sala cin sis 2,482, 209,130 86°38 100-5 88-4 97-7 
G2, SOL PN OE eRe Reo ac tarek eres wisiaiak. aiet Sistas lel 8 2,781,165,514 96-79 103-1 90:7 106-7 
Oa ees rec noticia Gere Melon os 2,695, 053 , 582 93-80 101-9 89-6 104:7 
LAS Ree SN RN ac whee Me eR NY 3 2,948, 545,315 102-62 103-8 91-3 112-4 
tS >. su Ms ae ae a 3, 247,803, 438 113-03 100-0 87-9 128-6 
OM tie ina Pe an ticles gyacee na Seuite 8s 3,425,498, 540 119-22 96-5 84-9 140-4 
SUAS SATE LEBEL ES RD is A SIRs oe Rare ag 3, 769, 850,364 131-20 95-0 83:5 157:1 


Consumption of Manufactured Products.—One of the beneficial results 
of placing the classification of external trade and of production upon a common 
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basis is exhibited in Table 5, where the value of commodities made available for 
consumption in Canada is derived from the statistics of the two important fields. 
lor example, the value of all manufactured commodities made available in a period 
approximately corresponding to 1927 was $3,602,468,459, a figure obtained by 
adding to the value of manufactured products in 1927 the value of the imports of 
manufactured and partly manufactured goods during the fiscal year ended Mar. 
31, 1928, and deducting the value of the corresponding exports for the same period. 
In this table, as in the preceding one, more accurate statistics could be presented 
were it possible to exclude from the gross value of manufactured products the dupli- 
cations involved when the products of one manufacturing establishment become the 
materials worked upon in another. Vegetable, iron and textile products led the 
other groups in the value of finished goods made available for consumption. The 
large amount of vegetable products made available for consumption was due to the 
large production, as the exports were nearly as large as the imports, while textiles 
and iron and steel products, in addition to a large production, showed an excess of 
imports over exports of $143,000,000 for textiles and $177,000,000 for iron and steel 
products. 


5.—Consumption of Manufactured Products, by Groups, 1927, with Totals 
for 1922-1926.! 


Norr.—Statistics of manufacturing production are for the calendar year. Imports and exports of manu- 
factured and partly manufactured goods are for the fiscal years ended Mar. 31 of the following years, 
and owing to unavoidable omissions or duplications the sum of the groups does not exactly equal the 
totals for the year. 


Manufactured and partly 
manufactured goods. Value of 


Valucot manufactured 
; ducts 
Groups of Industries. manufactured prec 
products. Value of & ane 24 pvailgble 
imports. anadian Olnu 
exports. consumption. 
$ $ $ $ 
Vesetablewroductst cs: sur dese teas ae ee ee 712,700,080) 158,330,173) 136,751,301 734, 278,952 
ANIME DLOGUCUS Mee eae et oon aoe ee 457,716,038) 29,357,921) 78,858,394) 408,215,565 
Textile products 441.45 08. 3 fete Gee ee 382,007,457} 144,385,500} 1,450,239] 524,942,718 
W oodsan di paper products saan cae neat 624,567,156} 49,208,925] 255,471,159} 423,304,922 
Eroncanditsiproductsaaee. aac ca ae eee 525,921,839) 245,275,930) 67,819,249} 703,378,520 
Non-ferrous metal! products. .5......-.+..s2+ saeeee 200,369,961] 53,159,628} 61,161,571 192,368,018 
Non-metallic mineral products.................... 175,746,065| 51,458,035 6, 686,308 220,517, 792 
Chemicals and allied products.................... 127,484,672} 33,313,500] 17,854,915 142,943, 257 
Miscellancousandustiieseemecte reo eeeene 79,166,705} 62,804,101] 16,359,226 125, 611,580 
Centralielectricstationsixersqqnce anak ee en ee ee 134, 818, 567 87,132} 4,798,061 130, 107, 638 
MotalMge7ic, ses oct cies ee ee 3,425,498, 540) 825,147,919] 648,178,000) 3,602, 468, 459 
Total 1926............ ARE atc ah ete 3, 247,803,438) 767,022,008) 673,709,266) 3,341, 116,180 
otal 1925s chicos ee some eee Ce oe 2, 948,545,315) 671, 462,940] 695,325,245] 2,924, 683,010 
Ota 9 24 Fe aa. he ec ae ee 2, 695,053,582) 576,031,243} 591,598,479) 2,679,486, 346 
PP OCALAG23 See ee 02 ssn verses Le %, 781,165,514) 639,343,645] 591,829,306) 2,828,679, 853 
Wotal 1922 eee. fee 2, 482,209,130) 574,551,323) 515,173,415) 2,541,587,038 


1 Totals for 1928 were as follows:—value of manufactured products, $3, 769,847,364; net imports of 
manufactured goods, $954,468,018; exports of Canadian manufactured goods, $702,314,797; value of manu- 
factured products made available for consumption, $4,022,000,585. ‘‘Net imports of manufactured goods’’ 
are imports less foreign exports. These foreign exports were included in imports on entering the country 
and therefore should be deducted again when re-exported. It is possible to apply this correction for foreign 
exports to the figures for 1928 only, since foreign exports for previous years have never been analysed as 
raw materials, partly or fully manufactured goods. Therefore in this table the value of manufactured 
products made available for consumption for the years 1922 to 1927 inclusive, is an overstatement by the 
amount of the foreign exports of manufactured goods in each year, probably varying from about $11,000,000 
in 1922 to $18,000,000 in 1927. 
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Section 2.—Production of Industrial Groups and Individual 
Industries. | 


One of the factors in the progress of Canada is the possession of many natural 
resources favourable to industrial growth. It is upon the country’s agricultural 
resources, forests, minerals and wild life that Canada’s industries are mainly based. 
The sea and lake fisheries also make an important contribution of raw materials to 
the manufacturing industries of the Dominion. Nevertheless, the industrial 
development of Canada was a matter of small beginnings and gradual growth over a 
period of many years, and the comparatively small home market, restricted at the 
present time to a population of nine and three-quarter millions, a large part of it in 
scattered agricultural areas, is still one of the difficulties of the situation. Yet 
Canada is now not merely the second largest manufacturing country in the British 
Empire; her exports to the other Dominions consist largely of manufactured goods. 
The exports of manufactured and partly manufactured goods to the United States 
also exceed the exports of raw materials. The rate at which this movement is to 
continue will depend almost entirely upon growth within the Dominion—upon 
the further development of the many-sided physical assets of the country. 


Subsection 1.—Manufactures Grouped by Chief Component Materials. 


A classification based on the chief component materials in the various products 
of each manufacturing establishment was applied for the first time in the com- 
pilation of the returns for 1920. ‘The number of groups was reduced from fifteen to 
nine to correspond with the external trade classification and the classes of industry 
were somewhat altered to conform with recent industrial developments. Subse- 
quently the central electric stations industry was taken out of the miscellaneous 
class and now forms a class by itself. 


Vegetable Products.—With the exception of rubber, coffee and spices and 
sugar factories, the industries of this group are dependent mainly upon domestic 
farm products as raw materials. ‘The milling industry, which has existed to meet 
domestic needs for more than 300 years, is one of the Dominion’s oldest industries, 
but it is only within recent times that its progress has become spectacular. The war, 
and the demand it created, gave a great impetus to this trade, and the 423 flour 
mills, many of them of the most modern type and highest efficiency, have now 
attained a capacity far in excess of Canada’s demands. During 1928, productive 
capacity reached about 121,000 barrels per day, and during the crop year ended 
July 31, 1929, nearly 11,809,000 barrels were exported to many countries, Great 
Britain receiving the largest consignments. The flour manufactured from Canadian 
hard spring wheat is particularly sought after in overseas markets and is finding a 
ready sale in the Far East, where wheat bread is being consumed to a greater extent 
than formerly. Other industries contributing largely to food manufacture are sugar 
refineries, bread, biscuits, etc., and, to a lesser degree, plants engaged in the canning 
of fruits and vegetables. 

Raw material imported from tropical countries forms the basis for an industry 
of a different character. Canada is now among the leading countries of the 
world as a manufacturer of rubber goods. Existing plants represented in 1928 a 
capital of over $70,000,000 and gave employment to more than 17,000 workers 
receiving $19,000,000 in wages and salaries and producing goods to the value of 
over $97,000,000. 


\ 
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Animal Products.—Another form of food manufacture—that of slaughtering 
and meat-packing—has also made great strides. It comes as a surprise to many 
that slaughtering and meat-packing was until lately at the head of all the single 
industries in regard to the value of the products, and is now only surpassed by the 
pulp and paper and flour-milling industries. Another industry which manufactures 
a product of farm animals and has been for many years of leading importance 
in Canada is the butter and cheese industry. Originating in the agricultural dis- 
tricts of the Maritime Provinces, the Eastern Townships of Quebec, and the southern 
counties of Ontario, it is now developing rapidly in the Prairie Provinces and in the 
more recent northern settlements of Quebec and Ontario. For an industry so 
large in the aggregate, it is unique in having shown very little tendency toward 
consolidation in large units, the gross production of $123,000,000 in 1927 coming 
from no fewer than 2,872 plants, mostly small and scattered at convenient points 
throughout the farming communities. Many of the plants are operated on the 
co-operative basis. The leather industries also have long been established on a 
considerable scale, mainly, of course, because the large number of cattle raised and 
slaughtered provide a ready supply of hides. There are large tanneries in the 
eastern provinces, and no fewer than 191 boot and shoe factories were in operation 
in 1927, chiefly in Quebec and Ontario, representing a total capital of $32,000,000 
with an annual output of $47,000,000, and employing 8,161 men and women. 
The canning and preserving of fish also calls for reference. Concentrated naturally 
upon the Pacific and Atlantic coasts, this industry has become one of the most 
important, not perhaps so much from the point of view of achievement as of prom- 
ise. In 1928 there were in existence 713 establishments engaged in the canning, 
curing and packing of various kinds of fish. . 


Textiles.—Although the production of cotton and woollen fabrics, hosiery, 
knitted goods, men’s and women’s clothing and so forth amounted in 1927 to a 
total valued at over $382,000,000, considerable quantities of yarns and cloth are 
still imported into Canada. Canadian textile factories are capable of supplying 
ordinary domestic needs without undertaking the production of the highest grade 
materials such as are manufactured in Great Britain, where for several centuries 
hereditary skill has been developed. The imports of manufactured or partly 
manufactured textiles during the fiscal year ended March, 1928, were $144,385,500, 
or 38 p.c. of the gross value of the manufactured product during the calendar year 
1927. 

The woollen industry may be divided into four sections, according as the chief 
product of value is cloth, yarn, carpets and mats, or miscellaneous goods. Of the 
114 plants in operation during 1927, 55 were engaged chiefly in manufacturing 
cloth, 17 in making yarns, 18 in making carpets and rugs and 24 in making miscel- 
laneous woollen goods. The total value of woollen goods manufactured by the 
four classes of mills during 1927 amounted to $31,200,000, as compared with $31,- 
400,000 in 1926. 

A sketch of the cotton industry, which is the most important of the textile 
group, is given under the heading of ‘Typical Individual Manufactures” at page 
429 in the Manufactures section of the Canada Year Book, 1924. 


Wood and Paper.—An outstanding feature of the general expansion of Cana- 
dian commerce since the opening of the century has been the change in the industries 
associated with forestry. Lumber output has fluctuated greatly and actually 
decreased in recent years, as a result of the post-war depression. For example, in 
1911 the output of manufactured lumber was 4,918,000 M board feet, valued at 
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$75,831,000, as compared with 4,337,253 M feet, valued at $103,590,035, in 1928. 
In contrast with this is the progress in pulp and paper production. The census of 
1881 recorded only 36 paper-and 5 pulp-mills in existence in Canada. In 1928 there 
were 110 pulp and paper-mills, consuming more than 4,791,000 cords of pulpwood 
in the year and using hydro power to the extent of over 1,300,000 h.p. Production 
of wood pulp in 1917 was 1,464,308 tons and in 1928, 3,610,724 tons. Production of 
newsprint in 1917 was 689,847 tons, in 1921, 805,114 tons, in 1923, 1,252,000 tons 
and in 1924, 1,388,081 tons. In 1928 the production was 2,414,393 tons, an increase 
of 16 p.c. over 1927. Included in the totals are hanging and poster papers. Cana- 
dian production in 1928 exceeded that of the United States by nearly 1,000,000 tons 
or 70 p.c., so that Canada now occupies first place among the countries of the world 
in the production’ of newsprint paper. (See also page 286.) 


Iron and Steel.—The primary production of jron and steel in Canada has 
always been handicapped by the fact that nowhere in Canada have workable deposits 
of coal and iron ore been found in juxtaposition. The nearest approach is in Nova 
Scotia, where there is an abundant supply of coal, while iron ore is obtained from 
Newfoundland. In Central Canada, where the secondary iron and steel industries 
are chiefly located, there are at present neither supplies of coal nor high-grade 
deposits of iron ore. There is a possibility, however, that high-grade bodies of ore 
may be found, and eventually the huge reserves now known to exist, though they 
require an unduly expensive smelting process, will become more valuable. From 
the manufacturing standpoint conditions are much more favourable, as these areas 
are abundantly supplied with both hydro-electric power and metals, such as nickel, 
chromium, molybdenum, etc., used in the manufacture of alloy steels, which form 
an increasingly large part of the output from modern steel works. 

Iron ore, which was imported largely from Newfoundland and the State of 
Minnesota, was treated in 1927 in 36 active furnaces and rolling mills, with a capital 
of $96,295,734 and a gross production valued at $45,571,264. There were, in 1927, 
no fewer than 1,148 establishments handling iron and steel products, aside from the 
numerous custom and repair shops engaged in re-conditioning iron and steel goods. 
The plants represented a capital of $638,914,893 and had a gross output valued at 
$525,921,839. A great deal of this output is represented by agricultural imple- 
ments, for which there is a large domestic demand, by factory and railway equip- 
ment and commercial and passenger motor vehicles. The output of automobiles 
has increased rapidly in recent years, the total production in 1922 being valued at 
$81,956,429, in 1925 at $110,835,380, in 1926 at $1383,598,456, and in 1927 at $128,- 
700,514, so that this industry had in recent years a greater production than any 
other in the iron and steel group and in 1928 stood fourth in gross production 
among all the industries of Canada. 


Non-Ferrous Metals.—During 1927 there were 401 plants in Canada manu- 
facturing products from metals other than iron and steel. Employment showed an 
increase from 18,222 in 1922 to 21,409 in 1923, 27,735 in 1925, and 33,443 in 1927. 


The largest industry in this group in 1927 was the manufacture of electrical 
- apparatus and supplies with a gross production of $78,558,730. This industry is 


_ showing rapid growth in keeping with the widely increasing development and 


utilization of hydro-electric energy in Canada. The development of cheap electric 
_ power has done much to popularize the use of electrical equipment for both domestic 
- and industrial purposes, and the future demand for such apparatus will probably 
_ be limited only by the development of adequate power. 
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Another reason for the recent development of the electrical equipment industry 
is that its raw materials are being provided in increasing quantity in Canada by 
the simultaneous expansion of the non-ferrous smelting and refining industry. Due 
to the developments at Trail and Anyox in B.C., Sudbury in Ontario, and Rouyn 
and Arvida in Quebec, this industry has made great strides, and, at the time of 
writing, a new smelter is being built at Flin Flon in Manitoba, while the plants at 
Sudbury are being greatly enlarged. Indeed, the electrical equipment industry 
and the non-ferrous metals smelting and refining industry account in large measure 
for the fact that the production of manufactured commodities of the non-ferrous 
metals group has increased more rapidly in recent years than any other group. 


The aluminium industry in America dates from 1890, when the first successful 
process was worked out for the economical extraction of the metal from its ores. 
The lightness and ductility of the metal, and the fact that it is not readily attacked 
by organic acids, air or water, together with its capacity for transmitting heat 
readily, soon brought it into favour as a material for kitchen utensils, and in this 
connection it has become well known. Large quantities of aluminium wire are 
now used for electric transmission lines and quantities are used in the manufacture 
of such apparatus as cream separator parts and other light machinery. Alloyed 
with magnesium, it possesses great tensile strength and finds extensive use. Alu- 
minium bronzes, too, are widely used, and during the war great quantities were 
utilized in the manufacture of aeroplane engines and parts. 


Another industry of some importance consisted of 99 firms engaged principally 
in the rolling, casting, and manufacturing of brass and copper, the principal products 
being castings and machinery fittings, brass steam fittings, plates and sheets, rods 
and wire cloth. The selling value of the products was $24,054,657, while the mat- 
erials were worth $12,546,718. 


Non-Metallic Minerals.—The gradual recovery in business conditions since 
1921 is demonstrated by developments in the non-metallic mineral group. The 
recent expansion is accentuated by the growth of the petroleum-refining industry, 
which in 1927 produced nearly 37 p.c. of the gross value of the entire production of 
the group. The 23 plants were located with a view to economy of distribution, 
based on the greatest accessibility to the source of supply and the proximity of the 
markets. The refineries on the eastern and western coasts obtain their crude petro- 
leum from South America, Mexico and the United States by tank steamers, bringing 
transportation costs to a minimum. Those situated in the central part of the 
Dominion are necessarily supplied by rail or pipeline. The more general use of the 
automobile has resulted in a continually expanding demand for gasolene and lubri- 
cating oils. The installation of oil-using equipment in industrial plants for gener- 
ating power and in buildings of various kinds for heating purposes has also increased 
the consumption of fuel oil. 


The illuminating and fuel gas industry of Canada is chiefly centred in the 
larger cities, especially in parts of the country where manufacturing predominates. 
Coal gas and carburetted water gas are the most important products, but pintsch 
gas is made at many divisional points along the railways to meet the demand for 
lighting purposes on passenger trains. Acetylene gas is used in several small towns 
where the size of the municipality is not sufficient to warrant a coal gas plant. The 
facility with which by-products, such as coke, tar and light oils, are turned out in 
connection with large-scale production, becomes an incentive to plant expansion, 
provided that a demand is assured by increasing population and industrial develop- 
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ment in the vicinity. The burning of coke in the house furnace, the necessity of 
enriching the soils with nitrates, the increase of refrigerating operations and the 
extended use of tar products have prompted the larger plants to increase their 
output. The industry is also intimately connected with the iron and steel industry 
and depends upon the demand of the non-ferrous smelting plants. Coke plants are 
maintained at Sydney, Hamilton and Sault Ste. Marie by the three principal iron 
and steel companies. Hamilton By-Product Coke Ovens, the Crow’s Nest Pass 
Co., and Granby Consolidated Mining, Smelting and Power Co. also operate plants. 


Other industries of a varied nature included in this group are the manufacture 
of asbestos products, the glass industry, the manufacture of abrasives, the prepara- 
tion of ornamental and monumental stone, the bottling of aerated waters and the 
manufacture of various clay products and cement. 


Chemicals.—New developments in Canada’s chemical industries serve to 
focus attention on the growth of these great enterprises. At the present time the 
expansion in this field is more noticeable than at any other period since the abnormal 
expansion during 1914-1918, when war demands necessitated the establishment of 
many new lines of production. 


At Trail, B.C., large chemical plants are shortly to be erected. The sulphuric 
acid plant, using the gases from the zinc roasting process, will be enlarged. Nitrogen 
obtained through the liquefaction of air will be converted to ammonia, and both 
ammonium phosphate and ammonium sulphate will be made, as well as superphos- 
phate of lime for use as fertilizer. 


At Sandwich, Ontario, where caustic soda and chlorine have been made for 
many years by the electrolysis of brine, by-product hydrogen formerly wasted is to 
be saved and made into ammonia by the Casale process. 


In the Sudbury area, owing to the growth of the nickel-copper industry which 
uses large quantities of acid sodium sulphate in the smelting process, a new chemical 
plant is being erected to make acid sodium sulphate from the Saskatchewan natural 
sulphate. This is a notable development in that the new works will produce only 
a material that was formerly considered to be a waste product. 


_ The growth of the ten main groups of chemical industries in Canada may be 
realized by noting that gross production in 1921 was about $89 millions and in 1928 
nearly $147 millions. 


The chemical industries of the Dominion may be arranged in the following 
order of importance, based on the gross value of product: (1) acids, alkalies, salts 
and compressed gases, (2) paints, pigments and varnishes, (3) soaps, washing com- 
pounds and toilet preparations, (4) medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations, 
(5) explosives, ammunition, fireworks and matches, (6) coal tar products, (7) inks, 
dyes and colours, (8) fertilizers, (9) wood distillates, and (10) a miscellaneous group 
of industries not otherwise classified. These industries contribute in no small 
measure to the diversification of Canadian manufactures and add appreciably to 
the volume of production. If the larger definition of chemical industries be taken as 
including all industries using chemical processes, the field covered represents not 
less than one-fifth of the aggregate of Canadian manufactures. 


Central Electric Stations.—Beginning with 1926, central electric stations 
have been taken out of group 9—Miscellaneous Industries—and shown as a separate 
group. The purpose of the separation is to facilitate the presentation of the statistics 
of the power installed in manufacturing establishments. Practically all other 
94562—26 (See page 408 for continuation ) 
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6.—Statistics of the Numbers, Capital, Employees, Salaries and Wages, Cost of 


Salaried Employees. 


S) ‘ : Establish- Capital 
7, Groups and Kinds of Industries. eats Employed. Satan 
No. $ $ 
Canadaz.. 2 ues. Pee eee air cies. 22,936| 4,337, 631,558 162,348,978 
ToraLs BY PROVINCES. 
1) Prince Edward Island...........---+e+0ee: 291 3,081,504 168, 632 
2\,. Nowa imcntia acu) cee dxte seis Grek aaron ee 1,190} 128,155,040 2,642,451 
3I New Bruns wiGk-aject aces ces «ees: sees 872 99,087,327 2,963,336 
4) Ouebee Gt. hey CIM Les oak ana Mann ene 7,206| 1,376, 654,019 45,886,411 
BL Omtario - i teeta eked nee late on nb beats abies 9,512| 2,134, 181,377 87,274,358 
Git Manitobat tics stk oe cite ware eee ee elec eorier 859 151,373,047 7,128,588 
WI MAGA Ss katGhewalliocce ot) cree ceric mies pe eeariay 721 38, 387, 248 2,460, 504 
Si. Al bertetenc ccna: ce alton Reh aaa an tersene eres 776 81, 664, 730 3,805,066 
9| British Columbia and Yukon...........-+: 1,509} 325,047,266 10,019, 6382 
ToraLs BY GROUPS. 
1} Vegetable products...........c4ee sere renee 4,793| 494,176,054 21,201, 169 
| Animal products... 28 tn «oer esiee + Genes st 4,692| 233,113,872 16,913,119 
3| Textiles and textile products............+-: 1,802} 346,512,165 17, 268, 057 
4| Wood and paper products........++++es+++: 6,811) 1,023,301, 749 37,260, 725 
5] Iron and its products..........-+-+ssee-s- 1,148 638, 914, 893 27,822,059 
6| Non-ferrous metal products..........+.+-+- 401 208, 957, 166 11,584, 812 
41 Non-metallic mineral products............ 1,184 280, 033,057 6, 815, 208 
8! Chemicals and chemical products......... 561 134, 618, 839 7,791,994 
9} Miscellaneous industrieS.........2+.+see+5 447 111,178,478 5, 923,025 
10! Central electric stationS.........+---++es+: 1,097} 866,825,285 9,768, 810 
Group 1.—VEGETABLE PRODUCTS. 
MO tale seca e ee en ea un bees 4,793| 494,176,054 21,201,169 
1| Biscuits, confectionery and chewing gum... 294 46,448,311 3,901,618 
2| Bread and other bakery products.......... 2,443 40,559, 259 1,342,088 
$4 edd 935055 tes ahi Sk renee oe gael ae earl, Mera AR ar ASIII 73 62,358, 117 1,996, 084 
4| Cigars and cigarettes............0e seer ees 79 34,371, 252 2,486, 827 
5| Cocoa and chocolate...........-.seeeseee: 5,319, 652 336, 221 
Gl (@ofieesandspicesine: roe ore cle ee aes te eres 61 13,593,564 1,201,015 
PIM DC alllserctee, oi tem oak comoluage lens ocouaor 17 37,528, 954 513,873 
8) “Reed and grist mills... ....5--- eee 884 5,695,314 ALLO 
Gls Rlourim illseca a awct bcrteeion kee eean =” 431 56, 366, 699 2,111,720 
10| Fruit and vegetable canning, evaporating, 
tik. Sinas Be bol tee Cadaie tient Gp orh. eis fe 21 26, 807, 630 777, 960 
Ali Tee cream CONneSs- oot ate © Seer n ero 10 694, 902 22,290 
12] Tuinseed oil and oil cake............-.-0-5- 2,341, 733 87,659 
13} Macaroni and vermicelli..............+4+5> 1,239,819 81,748 
Ta eh Malt rrills saeeeees ae cel: Fe aeeee tel ole stone done 5,437,053 119, 630 
1 Maple syrup and sugar........-+.eeeee sees 362, 800 44,448 
Miscellaneous food industries..........-.+- 53 8,470,618 444,595 
Miscellaneous vegetable products.......... ) 2, 255, 426 49,261 
Pickles, vinegar and cider............+-++- 7,104, 602 301,471 
PR Ce) TAS eA es Aa tee iereteoteralte wege tetera eash- hel oh 1,402, 285 74,721 
TPM ole LOLA es! Simian anion at igen onbonerse 15,060,521 1,114,725 
Rubber tires and other rubber goods...... 51, 205, 543 2,129, 263 
2 Starch and glucose.........0.--+e+eseseees 5,121,901 155, 769 
Sugar refineries...........0eeee sees eee nee 50,039, 122 993, 896 
SroTUpeite ne oy delet hee) SER Roan 213, 805 28, 264 
Tobacco, chewing, smoking and snuff...... 9,772,145 684, 802 
Wines and grape JUICce..........- eee eee seers 4,405,027 160, 064 
Group 2.—ANIMAL PRODUCTS. 

0 WL eID A ois a nea os od Ubeti cata ockniee 4,692| 233,113,872 16,913,119 
Animalihain cOOGs, .so..csees. knee toe = 6 702, 983 47,384 
Ania lous anc lather cmceiiels + tus «ees oarkerr 691,332 27, 583 
Belting leather... 0 c.. 0. 85s Seen ese s ens 1,482,840 160, 716 
Boot: andishoe findingsisc. . Ss.ki hie ee 1,491, 142 100,915 
Boots and shoes, leather............-++++: 191 31.921, 002 2,647, 626 
Butter ancduenecseereenevans hak ee mane elses 2,872 43,375,302 : i 4,645, 904 
Gondensedannillctarivacd ais wispioes acs tienes 7,429, 830 297, 680 
Fish curing and packing.........-...--+085 773 24,454, 482 871,211 
Fur dressing and dyeing.........----+++05: 1,824,531 180, 183 
Fur 2008... «domes tye oat ag ons Gras 1: 233 12.664, 996 980, 690 
Gloves and mittens, leather.............-- 3, 231, 401 313,405 
Harness and saddleryecceusu. 12s ses tse 233 5, 950, 857 : 325,594 
Human, hair poodSeackrn sniyecetetecle + ses inp 52,629 2,003 
Méather COOds, 0. C.Gs cece ete erste) ols 7 1,368, 945 199, 134 
eather, tanned ete... cram inesie ins tla « 32,320,323 751,454 
Sausages and sausage CasingS........-.++++ 1, 261, 080 85, 826 
Slaughtering and meat packing..........-. 60, 612,029 ‘ 5, 1138, 402 


Trunks, bage, 60. ie2s.s et apg nint rs as atl 2,278, 168 162, 409 
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So Sn ove sentence a 


Materials and Value of Products of Canadian Manufacturing Industries, 1927. 


Wage-earners. Value of Products. 


‘ Net; see pp. 437 and 438. 


Cost 
— Power ———] 
installed. Fuel of So 
Wages used. Materials. Net. Gross. 
$ ives $ $ $ $ 
531, 583,250 5,681,291! 60,106,218} 1,789,574, 604) 1,635,923, 936] 3,425,498, 540 
519,217 6, 741 108, 949 2,855, 438 1,638,190 4,493,628] 1 
10, 968, 493 196, 642 2,318,477 42,059,320 82,398,977 74,458,297) 2 
12,035, 765 121,060 1,9028, 46 42,780,582 29, 886, 083 72,666,665) 3 
157, 838, 586 3,088,698] 16,471,746 474,361,396 516, 221,599 990,582,995] 4 
267, 900, 415 2,852,433) 29,635,533 939, 872, 565 818,132,010) 1,758,004,575| 5 
21, 806, 338 383 , 384 1,995, 588 79,510, 766 62,578,912 142,089, 678) 6 
4, 820, 441 98, 224 1, 7225526 32,165,027 20,015, 654 52,180,681} 7 
9, 706, 293 151, 784 1,476, 699 50,611,021 34,376, 296 84, 987,317] 8 
45, 987, 702 707,012 4,473, 854 125,358, 489 120, 676,215 246,034,704} 9 
60, 629, 565 280,170 6,940,596 429,325,105 283,375, 975 712,700,080] 1 
44, 493, 899 101, 650 3,436,788 325,455, 482 132, 260,556 457,716,038] 2 
78, 623, 186 157,055 3,512,308 198,870, 157 183, 137,300 382,007,457) 3 
130, 735,009 1,770,909] 14,621,308 271.780, 232 357, 786, 924 629,567,156] 4 
115,529,115 451,576 9,279,931 261,102,679 264,819, 160 525, 921,839) 5 
32, 569, 883 237,520 4,830, 290 87,612, 666 112,757, 295 200,369,961} 6 
27, 143, 333 160,196) 12,696,487 86,312,529 89, 433, 536 175, 746,065) 7 
10, 864, 857 65,898 1,784, 782 63 , 630, 588 63 , 854 , 084 127, 484, 672] 8 
17,816, 898 62, 608 690, 911 34, 699, 896 44,466, 809 79,166, 705} 9 
13,177,505 4,318,396 2,302,817 30, 785, 270 104,033, 297 134,818, 567/10 
60,629,565 280,170 6,940,596 429,325,105 283,370 975 712, 700,080 
7,497,976 18, 654 557, 305 25,149, 428 27,979, 460 53,128,888} 1 
14,726,059 115353 1,518, 293 35,779, 690 32,946,572 68, 726, 262} 2 
4,440, 636 19,977 605, 761 17,471,299 34,057, 725 51,528,024) 3 
3,390,041 2,207 72,641 17,350, 348 38, 450, 995 55,801,338] 4 
424,371 3,132 34, 669 2,931,913 1, 826,056 4,757,969] 5 
991, 683 2,918 36,073 20,392,675 5, 895, 831 26, 288,506] 6 
1,381,211 6, 862 423,024 6,351, 689 19,309, 296 25, 660,985] 7 
773, 204 33,457 86, 288 20, 456, 869 3, 687, 276 24,144,145] 8 
4,446, 589 83, 948 511, 254 143, 255, 728 24,341,597 167,597,325) 9 
2,144, 768 10, 403 252,194 13, 103, 786 8,519, 285 21, 623,071/10 
60,873 70 25,314 114, 246 336, 982 451,228)11 
220,943 1,850 23, 580 4,840,168 999, 146 5, 839,314}12 
161,501 974 10,555 970, 402 576, 957 1,547, 359|13 
196,544 2,655 141,166 3,382, 740 1,405,139 4,787, 879|14 
32,337 92 7,591 877, 249 417,413 1,294, 662/15 
757,410 4,328 103, 903 4,820,894 5,057,456 9,878, 350/16 
193,504 1,816 63,004 2,671,470 1,205, 561 3,877, 0381|17 
824, 189 1,909 103,514 4,108,813 4,602,138 8,710,951}18 
52,477 580 572 1,588, 168 406, 645 1,994,813}19 
4,891,819 13, 985 151,409 9, 203 , 686 17,193, 957 26,397, 643/20 
8,485,736 37,052 498, 483 35,520, 816 29,495,271 65,016, 087/21 
456, 124 1,945 249 , 822 3,379,075 1,556, 950 4,936, 025/22 
2,845, 52 18,565 1,408,407 47,138, 854 13,363,810 60,502, 664/23 
28, 395 36 3,416 249, 309 105, 858 355, 167/24 
1,042,526 921 38, 034 6, 689, 777 8, 633,390 15,323, 167/25 
163, 057 431 14,324 1,526,018 1,005, 209 2,531, 227/26 
44,493,899 101,650 3,436,788] 325,455,482 132,260,556) 457,716,038 
69,474 497 : 249, 667 359, 747 609,414] 1 
118, 420 327 24,747 281,816 272,173 553, 989} 2 
165,798 352 8,111 839, 210 553, 455 1,392,665] 3 
239,185 1,484 19, 826 758, 051 733,413 1,491,464] 4 
12, 280, 218 7,193 133, 699 24, 566, 423 22,806, 126 47,372,549) 5 
6,516, 741 23 , 560 1,041, 939 93,101, 006 29,422,876 122,523,882) 6 
720, 755 3, 666 351, 835 9, 633,072 3,753,976 13,387,048] 7 
4,502,740 11, 751 435,056 18,364, 846 12,719, 763 31,084, 609] 8 
694, 133 804 11,518 284, 795 2,844,121 3,128,916] 9 
2, 733, 683 406 26, 656 13,177,957 6,569, 407 19, 747,364/10 
1, 008, 829 411 16,479 2,576, 604 2, 296, 587 4,873, 191/11 
975, 283 873 31,781 2,936,725 2,180, 727 5,117, 452)12 
20, 233 1 428 14, 281 42,699 56, 980}13 
466, 518 145 5,103 986,793 1,170, 120 2,156, 913/14 
3,746, 752 14, 963 411,216 22,347, 228 10, 142, 661 32,489, 889/15 
243, 425 336 16, 633 1,299, 885 716, 963 2,016, 848/16 
9,437, 848 384, 087 881,593 133, 076, 361 34, 144, 531 167, 220, 892|17 
553 , 864 794 13,949 960,762 1,531,211) 2,491, 973/18 


i 


§.—Statistics of the Numbers, Capital, Employees, Salaries and Wages, Cost of 


Establish- 


Groups and Kinds of Industries. sents 


Group 3.—TExtTILE PRODUCTS. 


LY eae Ue re OLA ei bin ocean euros 1,802 

1| Awnings, tents and sails.........---.++++-- 55 
2| Bags, cotton and jute..........--.seee reese 17 
Sli Batting ta .ccse erence ae ee egal pis ee 8 
4| Carpets, mats and rugs.......--+-eeeeee eee 18 
5| Clothing, men’s factory.......++-++s+eeee- 204 
6} Clothing, women’s factory.....+-.+++-+++- 428 
%| Cordage, rope and twine.........++++ee+e-- 14 
NY Grornc (erick aoe crsine eter monica cn Scot aor 16 
9} Cotton and wool waste.......0--e+esereees 7 
10| Cotton textiles, 1.€.8........-ee eee eee eees 18 
Ales @otton thread neces oe ieee sienna 5 


Carlee eure eRe eS choates heticoneds Suceseiaetets lose 


Cotton yarn and cloth...........-2++eeeees 
Dyeing, cleaning and laundry WORKS eters es 
Flax, dressed. .........:sseecerescssseeees 
Furnishing goods, men’s......-+++++-seeees 


Hiats and) CADS-+. es. els ite os hea aoa ‘ 150 
Hosiery, knit goods and fabric gloves...... 168 
Linen GOOdS..25 0.05 sesecs cence cs epee see 

Miscellaneous textiles, n.€.8.........++-+--- 

Oiled and waterproof clothing...........-. 18 
Silk woods..° 2 His Weis eeise as sakisGisciemic = 14 
Woollenselotbearte tere ee ciceoetela cto sie7 55 
Woollen textiles, .€.8.......-.-eeeeseeeee 24 
Woollen yarns.......-..-seseeeeccsereenes 17 


Group 4.—Woop AND Parser PRODUCTS. 


Beekeepers’ and poultrymen’s supplies..... 
Blueprinting.).- 4. -2.6-:++2s- se eer een 
Boa tsiand:canoessie scene te tee ewer 
Boxes and bags, PAPer........-e seer eee e ee 
Boxes and packing CaseS........+++++e++-+5 
Carriages, wagons and sleighs..........-+- 
Carriage and wagon materials.......-..--- 
Clothespins eens ener eee reer ee nee 
Coffins and caskets......-...022-+eeseeeee 
COOPOLA GO: Fee helo waewd~ oe grees ssc erent 
Tob Celio) cas Ibe OS el Oro, Norn Sora rte 
Furniture and upholstering.............-+: 
Lasts, trees and pegs.......-+-sseeeeeeeees 
Lithographing and engraving..........-++. 
Miscellaneous wood products..........--+-- 
Paper goods, N.€.8...-.-.--+-eeesees eee e ees 
Planing mills, sash and door factories, etc. 
Printing and bookbinding...........+++++- 
Printing and publishing.............--++++- 
Pulp and paper........--se-seeecessseeeees 
Roofing paper, wallboard, etc..........++- 
SPD ooul Mem h ag boueo oe Bobtdd oo acme 
Sporting GO0dS:,. swat. > s0+> gepehucnseeeses 
Stationery and envelopes..........+++++++: 
Stereotyping and electrotyping...........- 
Weaillspaper saucers an «cic: slots ueketore etginte «1 Xe 
WOOCELIVALC Heme mera cor ele ofr ieeieteiete scensisieter 
IWoodsturninoweess tetcscr ir > seers eri tt rol 
All otberindustries.... sic. 4-08 see «seer 


Grovur 5.—IRoN AND ITs PropUcTs. 
Totalyee 2 each tists se a ietean a A SA 
Agricultural implements..........-.-+++++: 
INT es KOO Seis gag ake po aQaoKoouEdooN aamo a 
Automobile supplies:.......0.2.00ee+e-2--% 
Bicycles and motorcycles.........+.+++++: 
Boilers, tanks and engines.............++-- 
Castings and forgingS.........-+-eseeeeeeee 
Hardware and tO0IS) sc. ej. seems ee ine 
Tron and steel products, n.e.8.........-+--- 
Machinely;.c1 sie mesa tee ee scree oe 
Railway rolling stock...........3....--... 
Sheet metal products..0..... her ee- are: 
Steel and rolled products, pig iron, ferro- 

BOVS> CbCpeioen ial: Melee orl: eae rersietelereteNereror 
Wire and wire good.......-.seeceeeeeeoers 


MANUFACTURES 


Capital 
Employed. 
> 
346,512,165 


638,914,893 
88, 981, 208 
88, 831, 668 


96,295, 734 
93.595, 273 


con 


Salaries. 


No. é $ 


17, 268,057 
63, 643 
281, 467 
191,196 
339,427 
2,693, 703 
3, 280, 433 
, 287,321 
395,598 
63, 265 
87,373 
181,660 
1,487,427 
1,387,254 
700 
1,348,380 
1,003,727 
2,337,795 
49,015 
94,661 
108, 294 
389,197 
612,880 
310,330 
173,311 


37, 260, 725 


31,071 
103, 234 
1, 288, 242 
479,725 
283 , 420 
49,505 
10,739 
149, 187 
88, 666 
22,022 
2,185,513 
115, 672 
2,186, 291 
251, 633 
407, 903 
2,131,485 
3, 780, 494 
9,671,199 
8,093 , 830 
379,071 
3,999, 948 
~ 101,311 
551,081 
181,865 
555, 673 
30, 782 
77,455 
53,708 


2' 604,009 


1,306, 614 
814,793 
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Materials and Value of Products of Canadian Manufacturing Industries, 1927— 
Wage-earners. ; Value of Products. 
Powe Cost of Cost pte teed tee 
installed Fuel of 2 
Wages : used. Materials. Net. Gross. 
$ fs ies Bas $ $ $ $ 
78, 623,186 157,055; 3,512,308} 198,870,157) 183,137,300; 382,007,457 
367,198 268 7,386 1,349, 267 964, 640 2,313,907] 1 
670, 613 1, 089 21,694 10, 906, 830 2,025,949 12,932,779) 2 
230,362 604 16, 760 1,522, 462 1,572,842 3,095,304] 3 
681,021 2,310 62,406 1,692,111 2,323 , 228 4,015,339] 4 
9,981,345 1,491 76, 924 21,335, 688 21,950, 926 43,286,614] 5 
12, 270, 063 2,997 57,215 31,899, 654 24,416,410 56,316, 064| 6 
_1, 271, 666 7,807 31,186 7,499, 649 3,327,769 10,827,418] 7 
613, 897 309 7,422 1,925, 962 1,865, 786 3,791, 748] 8 
201, 842 1,003 7,284 1,651, 843 644,524 2,296,367| 9 
228, 784 271 7,676 1,099, 234 598, 039 1,697, 273|10 
_ 536, 212 1,870 19, 029 2,094, 749 2,545, 787 4,640, 536/11 
15, 659, 500 76, 243 917,517 39, 297, 188 36,521, 688 75, 818, 876|12 
7,744, 864 12,526 925,976 2,584, 884 17,517,005 20, 101, 889]18 
56, 293 615 2,167 61, 028 We rAall 234, 239/14 
5, 230, 848 2,549 69, 285 15, 673,819 12,421, 896 28,095, 715|15 
3,486,477 1, 608 69,819 7,593,496 8,302, 563 15.896, 059/16 
11,839,370 16,037 542, 088 28, 269, 830 26,952,565 55, 222, 395|17 
144,578 586 11,868 315, 251 278, 529 593, 780|18 
233, 185 571 32,008 1,943, 479 688, 623 2,632, 102)19 
212,994 108 (Monvee) 749, 585 681, 048 1, 430, 633|20 
1,950,774 7,089 151, 666 4,016,631 5, 554, 286 9,570, 917|21 
3,092, 630 11, 850 289, 120 7,991,590 6,326,779 14,318, 369/22 
. 801,627 4,014 78, 868 2,939, 986 2,994,383 5, 934, 369|23 
1,117, 048 3, 240 99, 621 4,455,941 2,488, 824 6,944, 765/24 
130, 735,009 1,770,909| 14,631,308 271,780,232) 357,786,924| 629,567,156 
,o02 44 507 18, 048 30,449 48,497) 1 
48 737 55 1,051 91,211 165,357 256, 568| 2 
647,387 1,037 9,958 374, 706 1,436,562 1,811, 268] 3 
3,106,072 4,345 85,911 9, 256, 235 9,046, 892 18,303,127] 4 
2,445,302 13,701 33, 686 4,359,447 4,713,859 9,073,306] 5 
1, 913 , 068 4,746 110, 763 2,970,372 3, 727, 669 6,698,041) 6 
190, 248 1,356 11,952 576, 656 479,217 1,055,873] 7 
115, 205 712 60 70, 620 258,401 329,021) 8 
571,315 1, 255 23,797 1,174,276 1,431, 062 2,605,338) 9 
467, 836 1,949 15,129 1,975, 925 1,162,617 3, 188, 542/10 
63 , 393 585 2,338 104, 625 141, 159 245, 784/411 
9,855, 908 19, 631 377,677 14, 154,730 21,579,088 35, 733, 818]12 
326, 822 1,641 11,559 253 , 873 1,114,140 1,368, 013/13 
5,301, 737 5, 148 64, 737 5, 244, 565 11,595,811 16, 840, 376]14 
851,953 4,840 17, 486 1, 278, 886 2,210, 495 3,489, 381)15 
840, 286 2,598 65,749 3,720, 909 3,475,359 7,196, 268/16 
10, 080, 224 55,022 172,554 26, 343,318 21, 612, 230 47,955, 548|17 
10, 201,545 8,658 145, 526 11,589,271 24,237,168 35, 826, 43918 
12,368,971 17,502 310, 086 14, 502, 065 47,528, 831 62,030, 896)19 
37,580, 463 1,309,966] 12,537,498 84, 813, 080 134, 516, 673 219,329, 753|20 
375, 990 1,078 80,925 2,896,587| | 2,677,190 5,573, 777|21 
30, 421, 596 808, 251 388, 682 77,438, 700 56, 181, 854 133 , 620, 554/22 
328, 952 866 10, 442 850,459 1,005, 862 1, 856, 321/23 
879, 733 909 14, 943 3,441, 660 2, 296, 664 5, 738, 324/24 
462, 158 703 15, 048 165, 508 1,039,316 1, 204, 824/25 
431, 254 937 87, 503 1,145, 688 1,918,049 3, 063 , 737/26 
176, 426 768 1,895 189, 126 416,330 605, 456/27 
366,439 2,027 5,904 595, 252 758, 521 1,353, 773/28 
308, 637 579 77, 942 2,184,434 1,030,099 3,214, 533/29 
115,529,115 451,576] 9,279,931) 261,102,679] 264,819,160) 525,921,839 
5| 10.887, 857 21,212 582, 136 19,317,415 23, 678, 873 42,996, 288) 1 
14, 139, 135 23, 188 551, 256 88, 451, 757 40, 248, 757 128,700,514} 2 
3,098,794 5,447 176, 965 7,687,812 7,174, 804 14, 862, 616] 3 
330, 832 873 19,356 611, 023 583, 448 1,194,471] 4 
1, 680, 966 7,201 88,922 2,853,951 3,091,743 5,945,694] 5 
19,368, 899 50,516 1,439, 457 26,792,119 42, 603 , 224 69,395,343] 6 
5, 602, 656 16,389 383, 259 7,342, 625 17,128,031 24,470,656) 7 
2,919, 674 7,533 75,612 5,652,811 7,481,854 13, 1384, 665) 8 
9,344,278 28,559 358, 747 15,277,973 29,324,162 44,602,135) 9 
27,220, 674 90,114 1,408,554 38,518, 449 35, 948, 463 74,466, 912) 10 
7,510, 882 13, 489 445,212 22,149, 452 21,705, 964 43,855, 416}11 
10,502,584 174,941} 3,553,042 18,993, 940 26,577,324 45,571, 264/12 
2,921, 884 12,114 197,413 7,453, 352 9, 272,513 16,725, 865|13 


406 MANUFACTURES 
a ee 
§.—Statistics of the Numbers, Capital, Employees, Salaries and Wages, Cost of 
econ 
ae G ; Salaried Employees. 
; vs : Establish- apita 
fe) 
7 Groups and Kinds of Industries. Employed. cece 
fa eee AR i Ad nN ee as EEE oll Ee =| eee 
$ $ 
Grover 6.—Non-Ferrous Mertat PRopucts. 
Totals oie ck de Shs OM GER Re Stew ih tise mre ices 208,957,166 11,584,812 
1} Aluminium products........: eee PAN OPIN eS 4,189, 658 133, 864 
2} Brass and copper products.............-+-- 22,425,179 1,580,023 
3| Electrical apparatus and supplies.........-. 80,475, 999 6,923,139 
4| Lead, tin and zinc products..............+: 4,295, 256 246, 218 
5| Miscellaneous non-ferrous metal products... 965, 937 116,188 
6| Non-ferrous smelting and refining.......... 85,366, 662 1,551, 036 
Fl Precious metal PrOGUCUSs ak uciraerds eee cert 11, 238,475 1,034,344 
Grover 7.—Non-Metatric MINERAL 
PRODUCTS. 
A Wii) LAP Nak Mie Pata Ea Toor SAY Aoi tant 280, 033, 057 6,815, 208 
1) Aerated and mineral waters..............- 11,665, 086 760, 753 
2| Asbestos and allied products.............. 2,860,945 118,543 
Oa Wha Chev aa 5) 4 HN se seen rf BE, Py te A Sas A 40,509,319 270,328 
Al F@ement PLOCUCUSc mae nese: eis i> eisteteiieere sits 2,671, 273 189,515 
5| Clay products, domesti¢c................-- 30,437, 607 744,367 
6| Clay products from imported clays........ 2,834, 820 207, 769 
7 [ahr al ke eecinatian Wg eael shah Ot Ne «5 BS tae Wk See ae 2 29,879, 157 98 , 224 
8| Gas, illuminating and fuel................. 60, 231,873 1,488, 257 
Ql Glass products.. ements ceise i yest ie i= = fs 12, 736, 057 574,599 
VT] Ren Gee aie eh atew Mens Ybshih pr, UO ee Ra ca ak eer 6, 200, 481 168,195 
11/ Miscellaneous non-metallic products........ 13,331, 203 345,518 
12|) “Petroleumyproducts)..er cn cee wernt aye 56, 135, 564 1,193,466 
To TeSa lhe ee cr een ae one re metcccuie wre wees 3,194, 802 121, 100 
TAN Sandelime DriGk.qiee cere cee ce ase eer: 1,586, 064 47,354 
15| Stone, ornamental and monumental........ 5, 758, 806 487, 220 
Group 8.—CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS. 
UE WC 8 Pata RO aaah at oy ar ln tater aw AOR Tae SB tlt 134, 618, 839 7,791, 994 
1| Acids, alkalies, salts and compressed gases 35,312, 251 1,056,303 
SP @oal tar alcults pPrOUu Cts aaqace sets. maitre sens 4,298,391 93 , 835 
3| Explosives, ammunition, fireworks, 
TaAEER AE) Co MEE So ger mies Ue MIN a eset 18, 328, 869 375, 830 
AN Reertilizerss arcsec a setiec ioe eters 6 sore cle 1,998,811 80,912 
5 olnicsG yesand, COLOULS.. jiiaemls tee cll ssn 2,915, 682 419,177 
6| Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations 17,542,111 1, 601, 084 
71 Miscellaneous chemical industries.......... 9,900, 455 1,177,134 
8| Paints, pigments and varnishes............ 23, 162, 090 1,795, 696 
§| Soaps, washing compounds and _ toilet 
HEPAT a LIGHSL. a at nrts wikia ieee, eo 39 19, 252, 665 1,156, 939 
16) Wood distillates and extracts...........-.. 1,907,514 35, 084 
Group 9.—MIscELLANEOUS INDUSTRIES. 
POUR ee oe erste aaa tions cst Sdapoke pehare acetone a ore 111,178,478 5,923,025 
1| Advertising and other novelties........... 145, 166 23 , 530 
9| Artificial feathers and flowers............. 263, 958 54,212 
Zi. erica DUILGIMe Li Ae. 5. ina exiee age seg 16, 159, 490 1,709,307 
4| Brooms, brushes and mops..........--.--- 3,976, 645 468,561 
Bile PESMICLOMS. cod Vein ee eieiees cee: ee eee eek: Aeteio set a 1,393, 132 147, 762 
Gi Gand lestandetapersecn. =o. wettaties © eet 474,956 17,366 
PS MOUIKGAIDIDCUS 0 eanoos are Slant ere ote acs 1, 287, 632 103,315 
SRlcasarurtiCiale emetic. cia er geuelebs sire 4,595, 623 82, 066 
9| Jewel cases and silverware cabinets........ 210, 197 25,939 
10} Mattresses and springs..............s+e00: 7,131,382 578, 293 
TTPO Motion wictumes ence ce <tc. tere eet oe hele ie 655, 455 128, 520 
12| Musical instruments and materials........; 15,415, 158 662, 655 
15})" Relriceratarsent «ogee. o% ses eons Grae 637, 208 38,081 
14| Regalia and society emblems.............. 220,389 36,509 
15| Scientific and professional equipment...... 16,388,314 400, 758 
16| Shipbuilding and repairs................--- 39,324, 683 1,040,720 
T'7is Stampsyandisteneilserrna:.civts oer Bee eae 557,483 101, 263 
18| Statuary, art goods and church supplies.... 680,913 91,765 
19| Store and display fixtures.............-..- 217,655 17,291 
Ole Oy s ANC CANNES rte ene laye cicker Rone ay leave) cisiets! 2G 219, 807 26,970 © 
BAP s Uy MeNy ricer sO pes ae rye se .riacta aetna lator 518, 930 96,005 
39)" Umbrellas and parasOls). o-aus encs «6 re oc 571, 261 65, 657 
29S A TL Other INGUSUBIES atm sieiccsltrerad-ietel ye as cin te 133,031 6,480 
Croup 10.—Crentrat Exectric STarIons. 
POCALT ses cies cease lee br CreNe eenks) spares orate 866,825, 285 9,768,810 
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Materials and Value of Products of Canadian Manufacturing Industries, 1927— 
cluded. 
Wage-earners. cee Csghant Coat Value of Products. rade 
Fe- installed. Fuel of. 7, 
Male male Wages used Materials. Net. Gross 
No. No. $ H.P $ $ $ $ 
23,262; 3,935) 32,569,883 237,520} 4,830,290 87,612,666] 112,757,295) 200,369,961 
345 73 491, 805 1,696 26, 538 976,901 1,341, $93 2,318,894] 1 
3,601 3874 4,485, 648 15, 261 357,785 12,546, 718 11,507,939 24,054,657) 2 
9,926 2,865} 13,690,453 43, 298 589, 046 82, 734, 875 45, 823, 855 78,558,730} 3 
408 62 456, 080 2,007 70,477 3, 854,979 1, 294, 113 5,149,092) 4 
164 29 193,048 90 5,199 281,940 665, 765 947,705] 5 
6,999 28) 10,569, 204 172, 182 3,724,493 32,516, 687 45,479,578 77,986, 265) 6 
1,819 504 2, 683, 645 2,986 , 152 4,700, 566 6, 644, 052 11.344, 618] 7 
21,977 998) 27,148,333 160,196) 12,696,487 86,312,529 89, 433,536 175,746, 065 
1, 234 74 1, 292, 290 2,306 9,973 3,461,311 5,251,116 8,712,427) 1 
224 21 240,416 1,986 45,231 797,975 865, 325 1,663,300] 2 
2,145 - 2,873, 604 64, 986 2, 784, 987 = 14,391,937 14,391,937) 3 
741 3 746, 538 2,083 38, 294 912, 686 1,750,379 2,663,065] 4 
4,416 - 4,024, 940 24,445 1,814,589 - 11,173,189 11,173,189) 5 
513 51 635, 766 — 8,682 1,043, 843 567,519 1,520,719 2,088,238] 6 
618 1 1,020,314 3,934 728 , 699 10, 486, 112), 4,882,768 15,318,880] 7 
2,475 13 3, 262,324 6,439 1,095, 405 6,178,791 12,547,078 18,725,869) 8 
2,527 303 3,302,360 691 171, 082 5, 257, 950 8,906, 136 14, 164, 086) 9 
1,035 - 965,513 3,437 783 , 032 > 3, 923,388 3, 923,388) 10 
971 454 1,384, 259 9,915 319, 130 3,582,815 6, 648, 489 10, 231,304)11 
3,011 26 4,994, 760 21,852 3,446,614 53,059,921 11, 468, 899 64,528, 820)12 
285 37 378, 867 1,885 271,765 - 1, 614, 667 1,614, 667/18 
230 ~ 252, 964 1,529 51, 860 258,777 681, 134 939,911}14 
15252 15 1,768, 418 6,026 21, 983 1,798,672 3,808,312 5, 606, 984/15 
8,096) 2,621) 10,864,857 65,898} 1,784,782 63, 630, 588 63,854, 084 127,484,672 
1,770 9 2,406, 758 41,312 591, 023 15, 661, 786 15,079, 060 30,740, 846) 1 
175 2 220,444 284 131, 266 2,358, 228 1, 438, 487 3,796,715} 2 
1, 209 567 1,551,022 6, 049 190,332 6, 871, 855 6, 049, 224 12,921,079) 3 
190 | 143, 652 1,056 7,353 1, 200, 030 644, 002 1,844,032) 4 
263 40 336, 869 1,160 17, 069 1,184,921 2,036, 756 3,221,677] 5 
804 938 1,559, 718 1,970 74,977 5,762,019 10, 487,172 16,249,191] 6 
873 358 1,144,521 3,271 122,901 5,404,310 6,496,211 11,900,521) 7 
1,588 222 1,756, 890 6, 028 216, 234 12, 934, 639 12,294, 815 25,229,454) 8 
1,001 484 1,504, 766 4,225 240,770 11,387,719 8, 605, 734 19,993,453) 9 
273 - 240, 217 543 192,857 865,081 722, 623 1,587,704) 10 
13,733; 1,880) 17,816,898 62,608 699,911 34,699, 896 44,466,809 79,166,705 
17 48 35, 869 20 257 92,760 110, 051 202,811) 1 
12 115 7eaN (aes 9 446 161,121 262,320 423,441] 2 
2,596 - 3, 899,373 13, 723 146, 858 9,698,411 8,982,981 18, 681,392) 3 
888 233 820, 932 1, 638 26,065 1,789,972 2,437,705 4,227,677) 4 
226 193 264, 908 525 12,515 306, 498 648, 899 955,397) 5 
36 17 40, 083 30 4,002 192,840 214,375 407,215) 6 
125 68 161,072 179 2,787 629,399 1, 206, 736 1,836,135] 7 
236 3 320, 226 7,440 12, 256 60, 682 1, 212, 286 1,272,968] 8 
35 eh) 64, 843 88 1,372 64, 698 155, 069 219,767) 9 
1,106 213 1,526,292 3,500 46,932 4,677, 255 4,613,743 9, 290, 998110 
57 19 113, 431 45 2,888 30, 808 402,371 733 ,179]11 
2,655 207 3,127,185 5,308 136, 058 5, 710, 793 6,045, 681 11,756, 474)12 
221 2 189, 618 674 1,754 336, 919 508, 418 845, 337/13 
19 48 52, 183 22 602 122,907 161,173 284, 080/14 
571 322 1,021,051 Sele 46,149 3,616, 016 4,199,412 7,815, 428)15 
~ 4,291 ) 5,165, 109 25, 580 232,273 5, 463, 000 10, 944, 127 16, 407, 127/16 
186 10 229, 484 141 4,699 95, 804 508, 746 604, 550)17 
219 157 340, 502 120 2,720 393,115 744,517 1,137, 632|18 
77 10 83,014 76 2,358 60, 882 204, 070 264, 952/19 
68 30 81,154 119 2,733 173,730 197,839 371, 569/20 
36 15 63, 143 141 3,589 236,561 298, 456 535, 017/21 
40 118 122, 664 38 254 449,095 349, 566 791, 661/22 
16 7 21,050 70 1,344 43, 630 58, 268 101,898} 23 
8,699 -— | 13,177,505 4,318,396) 2,302,817 30,785,270) 104,033,297) 134,818,567 
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industries produce either wholly finished goods or products which are used as mater- 
ials for further processes of manufacture. The product of the central electric 
station industry is nota material in the same sense, but is electrical energy which 
supplies the power for many of the manufacturing processes, as well as for mining 
enterprises, electric railways and the various lighting and domestic services. Included 
in the establishments reported as central electric stations, in addition to the plants 
where power is generated from water, steam or some other primary source, are 
numerous distributing plants which buy power at high voltage from the generating 
establishments and transform and distribute it to local consumers. In such cases, 
where the distributing stations are separate organizations from the generating 
system, there is therefore a duplication in the gross revenue reported from the sale of 
power. The economic function performed by the distributing station is similar 
to that of a manufacturing industry which transforms materials to meet the require- 
ments of the consumer. Therefore the cost of power purchased by distributing 
stations is regarded as a cost of material, and a figure of net revenue is given from 
which all duplications are eliminated. This treatment has been applied to the 
figures for 1926, and introduces a slight element of incomparability with figures for 
previous years. 


The principal statistics of each of the manufacturing industries of Canada 
during 1927 are presented in Table 6. 


Subsection 2.—Manufactures Classified by the Purpose of the 
Products. 


Production of Manufactured Goods according to the Purpose Classifi- 
cation.—In addition to the classification according to the chief component material 
of the products, used by the industrial census in detailed presentation, a parallel 
classification, based on the chief purpose of the products, was applied for the first 
time to the census returns of 1922 and is presented for the years 1922 to 1926 in 
summary form, and for 1927 in more detail, in Table 7. 


During the period covered by the table, the gross production of the food indus- 
tries dropped from 27-5 p.c. of the total of all industries in 1922 to 23-4 p.c. in 1927. 
On the other hand the gross production of the group “vehicles and vessels”, which 
includes automobiles, rose from 6-3 p.c. of the total for 1922 to 8-7 p.c. in 1927. 
Producers’ materials also rose from 26 p.c. to 28-3 p.c. The percentage of the 
clothing industries remained about stationary, being 9-6 p.c. in 1927 as compared 
with 9-7 p.c. in 1922. 


In analysing the relative standing of the two purpose groups which are perhaps 
of greatest interest, it is noted that the gross production of the food industries in 
1927 was 23 p.c. of the output of Canadian manufacturing concerns, as compared 
with an output of 9-6 p.c. for the clothing industries. The greater production of the 
food group was in part due to the higher cost of raw materials, the value added by 
manufacturing being 13-3 p.c. of the total for all industries in the case of the food 
group and 10-2 p.c. for the clothing group. The clothing industries gave employ- 
ment to approximately 9,000 more employees than the food industries. 
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7.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, Classified accord- 
ing to the Purpose of the Principal Product, by Main Groups for 1922-26! and in 


detail for 1927. 


(All establishments irrespective of the number of employees.) 


Purpose Headings.1 


Drink and tobacco... 
ClOthIN GE Et ere ee es 
House furnishings..... 
Books and stationery. 
Vehicles and vessels.. 
Producers’ materials. 
Industrial equipment. 
Miscellaneous?......... 


aie fetes Uiaaee a det me 


House furnishings..... 
Books and stationery. 
Vehicles and vessels. 
Producers’ materials. 
Industrial equipment. 
Miscellaneous......... 


Drink and tobacco... 
Clothing 
Personal utilities..... 
House furnishings..... 
Books and stationery 
Vehicles and vessels. 
Producers’ materials. 
Industrial equipment. 
Miscellaneous.... 


O 
Drink and tobacco... 
Clothing ca elses. 
Personal utilities..... 
House furnishings..... 
Books and stationery. 
Vehicles and vessels.. 
Producers’ materials. 
Industrial equipment. 


Miscellaneous..... 
1926. 
Total...... aA IRE 

1 E016 bo) At cs Soke ae 


00 
Drink and tobacco.. 
Clothing 
Paraonal utilities..... 
House furnishings... 
Books and stationery. 
Vehicles and vessels. 
Producers’ materials. 
Industrial equipment. 

Miscellaneous......... 


No. $ 


_ 8,245 


1,690 
98 


Estab- 


lish- Capital. 


ments. 


Em- 


Salaries 


ployees.| and Wages. 


Cost of 
Materials. 


22, 184)3,125,772,761 
341, 662, 489 
104,047,461 
175, 076, 687 
56,060, 262 
75, 168, 053 
1,557} 82,240, 691 
1,116} 158,708, 055 
5, 285) 1,011,268,819 
2, 640/1,116,579,810 
30} 4,960,434 


496 
1,279 
936 
600 


225 642/3,380,322,990 
8,227) 345,764, 285 
520] 109, 441,567 
2,032) 191,932,116 
358) 46,847,531 
585] 64,280,384 
1,536} 91,136,337 
1,040} 214,335,369 
5, 8591, 194, 469, $79 
2,332)1 093, 181, "458 
153 28,933, 924 


364, "420, "646 
124, 000, 298 
197,041,969 
48,367,616 
64,787,015 
100,017, 954 
0} 205,551,891 
5, 716]1,251,952,266 
2,204)/1,149,628,422 

150} 33,085,383 


oe 331/3,808,309,981 
8,264] 373,825,362 
543) 132,329,719 
1,820 203 , 546, 060 
369} 48,340, 883 
548} 63,734,869 
1,644) 103,942,573 
944] 260,962,556 
5, 723}1,349,435,816 
2,319) 1,242,146,247 
157} 30,045,896 


22, 108 
8, 259 
574 
1,878 
384 


3,981,569,596 
394, 159, 943 
137, 139, 189 
211,149,085 
50, 497, 988 
543| 60,277,954 
1,716] 108,582, 186 
917| 271,239,055 
5, 807|1,404,509,475 
2, 457|1,313,175,892 
173| 30,838, $23 


No. 


462,573 
66,444 
13, 402 
70,931 
16, 904 
18,032 
28, 103 
26, 865 

135, 845 
85,178 

869 


525, 267 


508, 503 
74,721 
14,702 
81,729 

9,547 
15, 820 
29, 486 
34,149 

163 , 523 
80, 406 

4,420 


544, 225 
84,596 
14, 985 
84,197 

9, 675 
15, 468 
30,499 
46,700 

170, 860 
82,955 

4,290 


581,539 
87,343 
15,341 
91,215 
10, 633 
15, 684 
31,500 
50,731 

182,599 
91,956 

4,537 


$ 


$ 


Net 
Value of 


Products. 


$ 


Gross 
Value of 


Products. 


$ 


497,113, 554/1,280,527,079| 1,159,316,687| 2,439,843, 766 


67,306, 446 
13,777,986 
65,595,519 
17,080, 049 
19, 861, 883 
36, 920, 804 
33, 488, 604 
139, 533, 410 
102, 487, 465 

1,061,388 


490,731, 438 
33 , 027, 203 
118,749,053 
21,879,031 
24,956, 960 
27,190,071 
86,057, 295 
316, 400, 400 
158,571, 274 
2,964,354 


181, 434, 270 
66,502, 616 
117,804, 140 
35,379, 445 
38, 004, 090 
71,928,898 
67, 020, 630 
319, 818, 227 
266,472,307 

1,952, 064 


672,165, 708 
99,529,819 
236, 553, 193 
57,258,476 
62,961, 050 
99,118, 969 
153,077,925 
636, 218, 627 
418,043,581 
4,916,418 


571, 470, 028) 1,470,140,139|1,311,025,375)2,781,165,514 


69,336, 584 
14,471,362 
76, 858, 924 
11,934, 908 
17,515, 203 
38,739,470 
50,041,177 
189, 540, 284 
98, 500, 993 
4,531, 123 


495,485,972 
32,859, 746 
131, 566, 228 
21,578,596 
23,195,716 
29,761,991 
140,518, 004 
408,382,495 
171,172,490 
15,618, 901 


559, 884, 045) 1,438,409,681 


73, 119, 482 
15, 748,590 
75,380,919 
11,057,386 
17, 142, 226 
40,212, 100 
44,977,607 
176, 646, 967 
100, 883 , 940 

4,714,828 


515,708, 299 
39, 159, 283 
130, 180, 048 
20,304,177 
22,448, 984 
32,360, 935 
117,515,075 
384, 533, 201 
160,470, 513 
15,779, 166 


182,097, 169 
68, 500, 186 
137,373, 130 
24, 683 , 219 
33,963, 681 
73,093 , 813 
86,573,861 
436,047,291 
256, 679, 961 
12,013, 064 


677,583,141 
101,359, 932 
268, 939,358 
46,261,815 
57,159,397 
102, 855, 804 
227,091,865 
844,429, 786 
427,852,451 
27,631, 965 


1,256,643,901 | 2,695,053,582 


187,005, 602 
72,718,494 
130, 813, 958 
21,511, 207 
32,495, 853 
74,911,094 
77, 888, 209 
383, 226, 055 
264,765,817 
11,307, 612 


702, 713, 901 
111,877,777 
260, 944,006 
41,815,384 
54, 944, 837 
107,272,029 
195, 403 , 284 
767,759, 256 
425 , 236,330 
27,086,778 


596, 015, 171) 1,587,665,408|1,360,879,907 | 2,948,545,315 


74,946, 850 
16, 184, 956 
77,458, 211 
11,370, 442 
16,475, 111 
40,928,979 
61,847,302 
187,777,736 
104,411,931 
4,613, 653 


$53,850, 933 
78, 143, 619 
16,817, 622 
85,361,018 
12,470, 247 
16,858, 549 
43,781,918 
70,315,573 

206, 672, 939 

118, 162, 492 

5, 266, 956 


572, 235, 628 
45,204,177 
141,218, 864 
21,861,904 
24,101,107 
33,184,517 
139,327, 253 
418,569, 586 
170, 162, 687 
14,799, 685 


581,403,701 
45,115, 122 
158, 935, 630 
24, 236,592 
22,673, 689 
34,575,475 
178,558,815 
453,319, 993 
240, 231,533 
16,107, 849 


194, 189, 294 
72,247,726 
134, 493, 045 
22, 187, 650 
33,036, 414 
76,681,341 
103 , 706, 994 
435, 004, 736 
277,016,348 
12,316,364 


201, 819,393 
85,780, 145 
147, 616, 042 
25,487,509 
32,679, 963 
81,548, 751 
119,505,351 
482, 446, 753 
302, 683,501 
13, 082, 631 


773,424, 922 
117,451, 903 
275,711,909 
44,049,554 
57,137,521 
109, 865, 858 
243 , 034, 247 
853,574,322 
447,179,030 
27,116,049 


1,755,158,399) 1,492,645,039/3,247,803,438 


783 , 223 , 094 
130, 895, 267 
306, 551, 672 
49,724,101 
55,353, 652 
116,119, 226 
298,064, 166 
935, 766, 746 
542,915,034 
29,190,480 


1¥or details for the years 1922-1926 see previous editions of the Canada Year Book as follows:—1924, 
p. 393; 1925, p. 410; 1926, p. 396; 1927-28, p. 426; 1929, p. 423. 


2 Tn the original compilation of manufacturing statistics for 1922 certain industries, notably ship-building, 


bridge-building, and 


some non-metallic mineral industries were excluded. Later these industries were 


included and the statistics by provinces and groups for 1922 appearing in Tables 1 and 2 were revised 
accordingly, but a similar revision has not been worked out for the purpose classification. 
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7. Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Indust 
ing to the Purpose of the Principal Product, by 


MANUFACTURES 


by ies eae ek - 


detail for 1927—concluded. 


(All establishments irrespective of the number of employees.) 


ries of Canada, Classified accord- 
Main Groups for 1922-26 and in 


Purpose Headings. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Canital. 


E66d...co nee 


Menten ec 2 ohh Sores 
Milk productsitin...n: 
Oulsvandsiaus ens. alec. 
Sugar industries........ 
Infisions & see aa 
Miscellaneous.........-. 


Drink and 


Beverages, alcoholic... . 
Beverages, non-alco- 

OLGA seetc,. eter: 
ANG OF KACO ace taSepe ocr ate. 


Clothing.......... 
Boots and shoes........ 
NII COGS centres oe 
Garments 

sonal furnishings...... 
Gloves and mitts....... 
atts andicaps:. ber eecn 
Knittedtcoods..ns..2.. 
Waterprooisi: cone. - 
Miscellaneous textiles, 

Nees Tea ee Aces ee 


Personal utilities.. 
Jewelry and _ time- 
DICCES a erase = eer ce 
Recreational supplies... 
Personal utilities, n.e.s. 


tionery.......... 


Producers’ 
materials........ 
Farm materials........ 

Manufacturers’ 
ID AVCTIAlSe iterate sis 
Building materials...... 
General materials...... 


Industrial 
eqguipment...... 
Farming equipment.... 
Manufacturing equip- 


Trading equipment..... 
Service equipment...... 
Light, heat and power 

EGUIDMENG 2 sau - Gina 
General equipment..... 


Miscellaneous..... 


No. 
22,936 
8,306 


4,084 
773 


365 
115 


1,988 
201 
244 
794 

46 
157 
168 

18 
360 
391 
115 

79 
197 
5538 

1,795 


872 


4,337,631,558 


$ 


418,151,619 
157,843, 642 
24, 454, 482 


36, 167, 658 


16, 787,321 
160, 100,581 
99,887,071 


16,070, 113 
44,143,397 


227, 438, 240 
46,981,523 
14,489,527 


73,479, 292 


23,118,691 
54,029,497 
11,448, 672 
17,524,449 
25,056,376 
63,578, 269 
120, 028, 624 
279, 080, 406 


5, 762|1,521,762,956 


12 


1, 022/1,113,815,789 


4,131 
597 


2,533) 1,460,936, 792 


70 


175 
74 
229 


1,998,811 


326, 939, 674 
79,008, 682 


89,016, 163 


63, 223, 715 
6, 034, 857 
38,539, 621 


1,340|1,104,360,246 


645 


159, 762, 190 


166} 32,524,580 


No. 


17,438 
33,732 
49,885 

200,335 

233 

112, 945 


69, 533 
17, 624 


$9, 200 
11, 023 


.|}and Wages. 


Salaries 


81,722,970 
35, 610, 195 
5,373,951 
4,251, 153 
14,880,501 
12, 181, 089 


18,312, 164 
8,331,804 


2,376, 164 
7, 604, 196 


91, 236, 118 
20, 934, 388 
4,588, 689 


35,814, 262 


9, 459, 964 


4,621,958 


19,151, 982 
46,913, 071 
70, 622, 546 

219,116,312 

224.564 

136,963, 112 


64,369,032 
17, 559, 604 


129, 147,304 
13,322,852 
13,536,544 

1,051,891 
5,977,331 


58, 204, 050 
37,054, 636 


4,950,805 


Cost of 
Materials. 


19, 884, 069 
134,376, 246 
102, 734, 078 

281,816 
48, 265,412 
23,324, 588 

8,199, 969 


52,850, 437 
23 , 822, 988 


4,987,329 
24, 040, 120 


161, 946, 983 
33, 770, 109 
13, 462, 752 


70, 835, 1238 


4,528,363 


26,474,235 
38, 755,189 
174,846,848 
450,761,472 

1, 200, 030 
285,914,312 


131,786,118 
31,861,012 


255,618,597 
19,335, 463 
15,531, 846 

546, 689 
11, 276, 234 


136, 888, 130 
72,040, 285 


16,131,144 


Net 
Value of 
Products. 


216,875,935 
91, 680, 628 
12,719, 763 


14,326, 984 
34, 861, 494 
33,176,852 
272,173 
13, 887, 081 
7,721,887 
8, 229,073 


106, 706,731 
53,366, 021 


6, 256,325 
47,084,385 


166, 769,340 
40, 000, 083 
9,413,528 


60, 655, 018 


18, 205, 628 
27,133, 729 
6,799,121 
7,249 382 
13, 085, 226 
36,313, 804 
90,338, 506 
124,565,024 
519, 850, 940 
644, 002 
353,817,901 


128, 219, 236 
37, 169, 801 


333,539,379 
23, 709,322 
30, 438, 302 

2,333, 609 
17, 264, 534 


182, 410, 095 
77,383,517 


13,839,548 


Gross 
Value of 
Products. 


803, 004, 230 
322,377,899 
31,084, 609 


34, 211, 053 
169, 237,740 
135,910,930 

553, 989 

62, 152, 493 

31,046,475 

16,429, 042 


159,557,168 
77, 189,009 


11, 243, 654 
71,124,505 


328,716,323 
73,770, 192 
22,876, 280 

131,490, 141 

4,873,191 
16,319,500 
55, 222,395 

1, 430, 633 
22,733,991 
53,195, 133 
11, 564, 385 
13 , 984,364 
27, 646,384 
62,788,039 

129, 083, 695 

299, 411,872 

970,612, 412 

1,844, 032 

639, 732, 213 


260,005, 354 
69, 030, 813 


589, 148,976 


. 43,044,785 


45,970,148 
2, 880, 298 
28,540, 768 


319, 289, 225 
149, 423, 752 


29,970,692 
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Subsection 3.—Manufactures Classified by Origin of the Materials. 


Classification of Manufacturing Production according to the Origin of 
the Materials Worked Upon.—The principal statistics of the manufactures of 
Canada, classified upon the basis of “‘origin’’, are presented in Table 8 for the years 
1924 to 1927. By this means Canadian manufacturing production may be analysed 
from a new angle, one by means of which interesting comparisons may be made with 
the external trade classification according to origin (see p. 548). 


The manufacturing statistics for 1924 were the first to be analysed upon the 
origin basis. While the period available for review only covers, therefore, the short 
space of the three years from 1924 to 1927, interesting changes have taken place in 
the relative importance of the industries based on materials from the different 
origins. Since the purpose of such a comparison is to discover the relative import- 
ance of the manufactures developed to work upon materials from the different ori- 
gins, the figures of net value of products or the value added to the raw materials by 
the manufacturing processes will give a more accurate measure of the importance of 
the industrial groups than the figures of gross value of products. The values added 
by the manufacture of materials of farm origin, while increasing in amount, have 
dropped from 30-7 p.c. of the total for all industries in 1924 to 29-6 p.c. in 1927. 
Similarly, industries of the forest origin group have decreased from 23-8 p.c. in 1924 
to 21-7 p.c.in 1927. The values added by industries of the mineral origin group on 
the other hand have increased from 27-9 p.c. of the total for all industries in 1924 
to 32-3 p.c. in 1927. This rapid increase in the relative importance of the industries 
of the mineral origin group is probably due to a number of influences. The expansion 
of the motor vehicle industry, the rapid growth in the use of electrical equipment, 
increasing activity in construction which absorbs large quantities of steel, cement 
and various other manufactured mineral products, and the development of metal- 
lurgical plants in Canada are some factors in the growing importance of the mineral 
group of industries. Another factor in this trend is the growing appreciation and 
development of the wealth of the mineral resources of Canada. Not only do the 
various mining activities make the raw materials for mineral industries more readily 
available, but those activities also require large quantities of machinery, electrical 
apparatus and other finished products of mineral origin. 


In the year 1927, the industries of the mineral group exceeded those of any other 
group in the net value of products with 32-3 p.c. of the total, as compared with 
29-6 p.c. for the farm and 21-7 p.c. for the forest origin groups. These three prin- 
cipal groups stood in the same order of importance with regard to employees engaged 


and salaries and wages paid. In the matter of capital invested the mineral group 


also leads with 29-2 p.c. of the total, followed by the forest group with 23-5 p.c., 


the farm group with 20-7 p.c. and central electric stations with 20-0 p.c. 
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8. ndustries of Canada, Classified 
ee ie to the Origin of the Material used, 1924-1927. 
(All establishments irrespective of the number of employees.) 
NE ———————————————————————__—_______ LEE EE 
Estab Fm. Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Origins lish- | Capital. avece an of Value of Value of 
ments pIOYees.| Wages Materials. | Products. | Products. 
1924 No. $ No. $ $ $ $ 
Watal. Gace aee 22, 178|3,538,813,460| 505,503] 559,884, 045/1,438,409,681 |1,256,643,901 2,695,053,582 
Farm origin— 

(a) From field crops.. 4,595| 525,717,571| 89,486) 87,789,237 433,443,376] 258,069,883) 691,513, 259 
Canadian origin.. 4,311] 299,158,049] 51,462] 53,793,131 270, 753,367] 169,716,464] 440,469,831 
Foreign origin.. 284| 226,559,522| 37,974] 38,996,106] 162,690,009) 88,353,419 251,043, 428 

(b) From animal — hus- 

DANGT Wa ecpercttecn 4,086] 253,858,982} 64,671] 66,696,501} 285,502,644 127,504,777) 413,007,421 
Canadian origin.....| 4,068] 247,073,900) 63,052 65,424,526] 282,604,516] 125,161,890) 407,766, 406 
Foreign origin...... 18 6, 785, 082 1,619 1,271,975 2,898, 128 2,342,887 5, 241,015 

(c) Total farm origin. .| 8,681) 779,576, 553 154,107] 154,485,738) 718,946,020) 385,574, 660)1,104,520,680 
Canadian ee Sea 8,379] 546,231,949] 114,514] 119, 217, 657 553,357,883] 294,878,354] 848, 236, 237 
Foreign origin.. 302| 233,344,604] 39,593] 35,208,081] 165,588,137] 90, 696,306) 256, 284,443 

Waldalifetoricitiver nt ae: 226| 10,837,249! 2,944] 3,194,213} 7,506,169} 5,880,097} 13,386,266 
Marine Orie in snr se «sre 836] 20,304,785) 11,157 3,344,348] 16,089,332] 10,548,630] 26,637,962 
HOrestiOrisil ens ayee sls 6,873| 876, 149, 932| 126,907| 147,719,245) 245,183, 429 299,099,168] 544, 282,597 
Mineral origin:.........-. 2,806]1,010,517,944| 136,837] 171,068,497] 349, 800, 585 350, 201,512} 700,002,097 
IMixedioniciniec acer cat 1,805] 212,861,904] 63,723] 62,125,420) 100,884, 146 110,170,066] 211,054, 212 
Central electric stations..| 951] 628,565,093] 12,828) 17,946,584 ~ | 95,169,768] 95,169,768 
1925. 
POCA es Ch eee 22, 331|3,808,309,981| 544,225] 596,015, 171|1,587,665,408/1,360,879,907 2,948,545,315 


Farm origin— 

(a) From field crops. .. 

Canadian ore 
Foreign origin.. 


550, 930,521 
310,364, 866 
240,565, 655 


91,507,352 
52,931,797 
38,575, 555 


475,475,138 
296,599, 421 
178,875,717 


265, 271,859 
169, 145, 736 
96, 126, 128 


740, 746, 997 
465,745, 157 
275,001,840 


[OIG Co goeaaopor 4,123] 252,880,383) 64,720] 66,635,408} 329,853,432 130,638,516} 460,491,948 
Canadian origin.....} 4,112] 243,656,159] 62,993) 65,270,551 326, 492,397] 128,516,188] 455,008, 585 
Foreign origin...... 11} 9,224,224] 1,727] 1,364,857] 3,361,035) 2, 122,328 5, 483, 363 

(c) Total farm origin. .| 8,847 803,810,904] 161,817] 158,142,760) 805,328,570) 395,910,375 1,201,238,945 
Canadian origin..... 8,571| 554,021,025] 117,931] 118,202,348] 623,091,818] 297,661, 924] 920,753,742 
Foreign origin....... 976| 249,789,879| 43,886] 39,940,412) 182,236,752 98, 248, 451 280, 485, 203 

Wild life origin........... 998] 11,714,850] 3,028] 3,408,045} 9,408,529} 6,466,341 15,874,870 
Marine origin...........-. 846} 21,139,985| 16,272] 4,971,167) 18,680,686) 11,700,306) 30,380,992 
Forest origin.........-+-- 6,617] 904,101,837] 127,189} 147, 622,749] 245,681,698] 309,098,833] 554,780,531 
Mineral origin..........-- 3, 098]1,119,830,868} 155,781) 200,158,857} 400, 883,859 423,960,965] 824,844,824 
Mixedtorioin-7 2. titeee- = 1,688} 220,990,450] 66,875 62, 955, 686 107, 682,066] 111,155,205} 218,837,271 
Central electric stations. .| 1,007] 726,721,087| 13,263) 18,755,907 — | 102,587,882} 102,587,882 


1926. 


581,539| 653,850, 933|1,755,158,399|1,492,645,039|3,247,803,438 
95,403,666] 486,522,508] 286,500,720) 773,023, 228 
54,719,806] 299,452,868] 187,256,154) 486,709, 022 
40,683,860] 187,069,640] 99,244,566) 286,314, 206 


Farm origin— 

(a) From field Crate 
Canadian origin.. 
Foreign origin.. 

(b) From animal ‘hus- 


565, 932,312 
323, 033, 863 
242,898, 449 


bandBy ones selects: 4,149] 258,779,323] 68,362} 71,675,146} 334, 243,258) 138, 517,721] 475,760,979 
Canadian origin.....| 4,137] 248,759,804] 65,939] 69,690, 146 333,770, 293| 133,483,533] 467, 253,826 
Foreign origin...... 12| 10,019,519} 2,423} 1,985,000} 3,472,965) 5,034,188 8,507, 153 

(c) Total farm oneth .| 8,846] 824,711,635) 167,562) 167,078,812) 823,765,766) 425 5018, 441] 1,248,784,207 
Canadian re 8,571| 571,793,667| 121,956] 124,409,952) 633,223,161) 320,739, 687| 953, 962, 848 
Foreign origin.. 975| 252,917,968} 45,606} 42,668,860) 190,542,605 104,278, 754 294,821,359 

Wild life origin..........- 932| 13,321,668| 3,662| 4,328,731] 12,459,350) 9,316,338} 21,775, 688 
Marine origin.........+++- 831] 28,868,071] 17,408] 5,622,837| 22,034,129] 14,156,635} 36,190, 764 
Forest origin........+.++- 6,710] 926,726,166] 133,428] 159,969,652) 260,039,864] 337,511,793) 597, 551, 657 
Mineral origin..........-- 3, 284|1,200,704,022] 173,515] 226,802,705] 489,898,292] 492, 204, 727 982, 103,019 
MixeGsOrioin) cee. ae seekers 1,748] 231,017,962} 72,558) 70,105,196] 120,426,791) 125,503,372 245, 930, 163 
Central electric stations. .| 1,057] 756,220,066] 13,406] 19,943,000] 26,534,207] 88, 933,783] 115,467,940 


i Si 
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8.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, Classified 


acording to the Origin of the Material used, 1924-1927—concluded. 


(All establishments irrespective of the number of employees.) 


Estab Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Origins. lish- | Capital Em- and of Value of Value of 
ments ployees.| Wages. Materials. | Products. | Products. 
a No. $ No. $ $ $ $ 
es ahha a RY Se 22, 936] 4,337,631,558| 618,933] 693,932, 228] 1,789,574,604/1,635,923,936|3,425,458,540 
arm origin— : 

(a) From field crops....| 4,977| 613,855,706] 104,850} 103,990,849} 495,122,606] 332,027,953) 827,150,559 
Canadian origin.....| 4,683] 358,813,700] 58,484] 58,483,142) 312,675,963) 215,539,287) 528,215,250 
Foreign origin....... 294| 255,042,006] 46,366] 45,507,707] 182,446,643] 116,488,666] 298,935,309 

(b) From animal hus- 

Dandnry ease a .--.| 4,007] 283,449,879} 70,131) 73,587,671) 336,059,831 151,765,691] 487,825,522 
Canadian origin.....| 3,993} 261,122,061] 67,241) 71,247,700) 332,043,200 146, 211,405) 478, 254, 605 
Foreign origin...... 14| 22,327,818} 2,890] 2,339,971] 4,016,631) 5,554,286) 9,570,917 

(c) Total farm origin..| 8,984} 897,305,585] 174,981) 177,578,520] 831,182, 437| 483,793, 644/1,314,976,081 
Canadian origin.....| 8,676] 619,935,761] 125,725] 129,730,842] 644,719,163) 361,750, 692)1,006,469,855 
Foreign origin....... 308] 277,369,824] 49,256] 47,847,678] 186,463,274) 122,042,737) 308,506,011 

Wild life origin........... 244) 14,489,527) 3,880) 4,588,688] 13,462,752) 9,412,528) 22,876, 280 
INisrinesOLIo lis celueae cet «2 773| 24,454,482) 16,697| 5,373,951] 18,364,846] 12,719,763) 31,084,609 
Forest Origins... sakes +c 6, 770}1,020,144,236} 149,738] 166,921,448] 270,764,265) 355,741,746) 626,506, 011 
Mineralonieiiec. steer: « + 3, 232/1,268,521,442| 180,365} 239,692,970} 497,368,048] 528,034, 653}1,025,402,701 
Mixed origing..st. + 6 1,836] 245,891,001} 78,564] 76,830,335] 127,646,986) 142,187,305) 269,834, 291 
Central electric stations. .| 1,097] 866,825,285| 14,708] 22,946,315| 30,785,270| 104,033,297| 134,818,567 


Subsection 4.—The Forty Leading Manufacturing Industries. 


The Forty Leading Industries in 1927.—The seven foremost industries 
during 1927 were pulp and paper-making, the milling of grain, meat-packing, the 
generation and distribution of electric light and power, sawmilling, the manufacture 
of automobiles, and of butter and cheese. Each of these industries produced in 1927 
goods with a gross value of more than $120,000,000, while the gross value of the 
products of the leading industry—pulp and paper—amounted to more than $219,- 
000,000. On the basis of gross production values, the first three of the above indus- 


tries, together with sawmills, have, with slight changes in the order of their rank, 


been the four chief industries since 1920. Significant changes in 1927 are that the 
central electric station industry moved up from seventh place in 1926 to fourth in 
1927, and the manufacture of electrical apparatus and supplies from fourteenth 
place in 1926 to ninth place in 1927, while the manufacture of butter and cheese 
has dropped from fifth place in 1925 to seventh in 1927. Gross production in the 
automobile industry was nearly $5,000,000 less in 1927 than in 1926, owing to the 
fact that in 1927 production was largely suspended in one of the principal plants in 
Canada, pending a change of models. However, the automobile industry has 
increased in relative importance in recent years, rising from eighth place in 1921 to 
sixth in 1927. Accompanying the growth of the automobile industry, there has 
been a remarkable development in the manufacture of rubber goods, principally 
vehicle tires, and this industry has risen from twenty-ninth place in 1921 to eighth 
in 1927. Another industry which has grown very rapidly since the war is that of 
non-ferrous metal smelting and refining. This industry was not included in the 
general statistics of manufactures prior to 1925, but if it had been it would have 
been in thirty-second place in 1921. In 1927 it had risen to tenth place and the 
gross value of its products had more than trebled. 

Electric light and power plants have a greater invested capital than any other 
industry, with pulp and paper mills and sawmills next in order. 

It is interesting to note that of the ten leading industries, seven, including the 
five leading manufactures, the manufacture of butter and cheese and non-ferrous 
metal smelting, are directly dependent upon Canadian natural-resources, while in 
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the manufacture of automobiles, electrical apparatus and rubber goods the materials 
worked upon are largely imported in a raw or semi-finished state. 

Lack of space prevents further analysis of the relative importance of the 40 
leading industries on the basis of employment provided, salaries and wages paid 


and value added in manufacture. 


in Table 9. 


9.—Principal Statistics of Forty Leading Industries, 1927. 


Industries. Capital. istrai pe 
$ No. 
Pulp and paper........- 579,853,552) 32,876 
Flour and grist mills.... 62,062,013 6,384 
Slaughtering and meat- 

PACKING ts we emmrede s 60,612,029) 11,048 
Central electric stations 866, 825,285} 14,708 
Sav mL Si nate dase mie ere 169,378,939] 44,598 
AtitOmO DIES tena -altee 88, 831,668} 11,063 
Butter and cheese...... 43,375,302} 11,126 
Rubber goods, including 

POOL WEE etcns ase cree: 66,266,064) 15,065 
Electrical apparatus and 

SUDDIISS acess dees 80,475,999 16,813 
Non-ferrous metal 

SIME bone einen ee 85,366,662} 7,671 
Cotton yarn and cloth.. 84,927,745} 21,383 
Railway rolling stock. . 81,519,950} 21,436 
Castings and forgings... 89,505,687} 19,149 
Bread and other bakery 

DLOGUCHB Aen ae sabe ote 40,559,259} 14,414 
Petroleum refining...... 56,185,564] 3,856 
Printing and publishing 55,831,150} 15,028 
Sugar refineries......... 50,039, 122 Pasi pilat 
Clothing, women’s fac- 

COUVE Eee 24,259,925} 15,597 
Cigars and cigarettes... BS al Way? 6,247 
Hosiery, knit goods and 

PIOVESH HE Ny oy. ania HOySaon Osan peered 
Biscuits, confectionery 

and chewing gum..... 46,448,311] 12,486 
IBTEWOLIES ses a eee ter 62,358, 117 4,662 

laning mills, sash and 

door factories........ 50,861,269} 11,436 
Boots and shoes, leather 31,921,002} 15,433 
Steel and rolled pro- 

ducts, pig iron, etc... 96, 295, 734 7,396 
Machineryouu.-: 0. sean 62,006,808} 9,947 
Sheet metal products... 38, 795, 028 8,396 
Clothing, men’s factory 24,919,334] 11,479 
Agricultural implements 88,981,203} 11,011 
Printing and bookbind- 

aig ee RNA Slt a 35,263,910} 11,048 
Furniture and upholster- 

Sy Wee MURS te eer hen sen 36,682,976} 11,038 
Leather tanneries....... 82,320,323 4,088 
Fish-curing and packing 24,454,482) 16,697 
Acids, alkalies, salts 

and compressed gases 25, S12,201) 9 2,280 
Furnishing goods, men’s 19,493,876} 8,980 


Coffee and spices....... 
Distilleries:. tte seas 
Paints and varnishes... 
Hardware and tools.... 
Brass and copper pro- 

Cuctsiie cee aeons 


Total, forty leading 
industries........... 


Grand Total, ajl in- 


dustries os. 22/5 ce 


Percentage of forty lead- 
ing industries to all 
industries Zen nee. 


13, 593, 564 
37,528, 954 
23, 162.090 
32,523,774 


22,425,179 


Materials. 


Net 
Value of 
Products. 


45, 674, 293 
7,372,670 


14,551, 250 
22,946,315 


16, 621, 543 
20, 613, 592 


12, 120, 240 
17,146, 927 


14,177, 165 


11,399, 594 
6,436, 720 


12,211,709 
14,927, 844 


12, 675, 048 
13,315,500 


13, 982,039 
12,041,421 


3,552,586 
7,259,617 


6,065,671 


$ 


84, 813, 080 
163,712,597 


133 , 076,361 
30, 785, 270 
77,438, 700 
88,451,757 
93,101,006 


44,724,502 
32,734, 875 


32,516, 687 
39, 297, 188 
38,518, 449 
26,792,119 


35,779, 690 
53, 059, 921 
14,502,065 
47, 138, 854 


31,899, 654 
17,350,343 


28, 269, 830 


25, 149, 428 
17,471, 299 


26,343,318 
24,566, 423 


18, 993, 940 
15, 277,973 
22,149, 452 
21,335, 688 
19,317,415 


11,589, 271 


14, 154, 730 
22,347, 228 
18,364, 846 


15, 661, 786 
15. 673,819 
20,392,675 
6,351, 689 
12, 934, 639 
7,342,625 


12,546, 718 


471, 826 


$ 


134,516, 673 
28 , 028, 873 


34,144,531 
104, 033, 297 
56, 181, 854 
40, 248, 757 
29, 422,876 
46, 689, 228 
45,823, 855 


45,479,578 


24,416,410 
38, 450, 995 


26,952,565 


27,979, 460 
34, 056, 725 


24, 237, 168 
21,579, 088 


10, 142, 661 
12,719, 763 


11,507,939 


Statistics on these important subjects are included 


Gross 
Value of 


Products. 


$ 


219,329, 753 
191,741,470 


167, 220, 892 
134, 818, 567 
133, 620, 554 
128,700,514 
122,523,882 


91,413,730 
78,558, 730 


77,996, 265 
75,818,876 
74,466, 912 
69,395,343 


68, 726, 262 
64, 528, 820 
62,030,896 
60, 502, 664 


56,316, 064 
55, 801,338 


55, 222,395 


53,128,888 
51,528, 024 


47,955, 548 
47,372,549 


45,571, 264 
44, 602, 135 
43,855, 416 
43,286,614 
42,996, 288 


35, 826, 439 


35, 733,818 
32,489, 889 
31,084, 609 


30, 740, 846 
28,095,715 
26, 288, 506 
25, 660, 985 
25,229,454 
24,470, 656 


24, 054, 657 


532, 659, 828] 1,461,927,910| 1,266,778,317|2,728,786,227 


618, 933 


693, 932, 228] 1,789,574,604/1,635,923,936 


3,425,498,540 


80-51 


76-23 


76-75 


81-69 


77-45 


79-66 
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The Forty Leading Industries in 1928.—The early completion of part of 
the compilation of the Census of Manufactures for 1928 permits the inclusion before 
going to press of a table (9A) of the forty leading industries in that year. All of 
the ten foremost industries of Canada expanded their production during this latest 
year for which figures are available. The pulp and paper industry again exceeded 
all others in gross value of products. Indeed there was very little change in the 
order of the ten leading industries when compared on this basis with 1927. The 
automobile industry rose from sixth to fourth place, the expansion of $34,000,000 
in the gross value of its products being partly due to the fact that production was 
abnormally low in the previous year as explained in the introduction to Table 9. 
Petroleum refining moved up from fifteenth place in 1927 to eleventh in 1928. The 
gross value of the products of the sugar refining industry were over $8,000,000 less 
in 1928 than 1927, but this was the only important industry to show an appreciable 
decline. 

The net value of products provide a better measure of an industry’s contribu- 
tion to the national income than gross values do. On the basis of net value, or 
value added by manufacture, the order of importance of the industries in 1928 was 
very different from that based on gross values. The pulp and paper industry was 
foremost in this respect, also, but it was followed by central electric stations, non- 
ferrous metal smelting, sawmills, electrical apparatus, printing and publishing, 
rubber goods, castings and forgings, automobiles, cigars and cigarettes and breweries. 

The central electric station industry represented the greatest investment of 
capital, while next in order were pulp and paper, sawmills, non-ferrous metal smelting 
and iron blast furnaces and steel mills. 

As a measure of the employment provided by an industry the salaries and 
wages paid are probably a better guide than the number of employees reported, 
especially in industries where operations are seasonal. In the amount of salaries 
and wages paid the pulp and paper industry came first, being followed by sawmills, 
railway rolling stock, automobiles, castings and forgings, central electric stations, 
printing and publishing, electrical apparatus, rubber goods and cotton yarn and 
cloth. 


9A.—Principal Statistics of Forty Leading Industries, 1928. 


Estab- E Salaries Cost Value of Products. 
Industries. lish- Capital. 1 ae and of os 
ments. PIOYCES-| Wages. Materials. Net. Gross. 
No. $ No. $ $ $ $ 
Pulp and Paper......... 110} 685,687,459} 33,614] 47,322,648) 88,490,421] 144,586,815) 233,077, 236 
Flour and grist mills... 1,319) 63,514,575 6,556} 7,606,674) 165,032,821) 30,665,303) 195,698, 124 
Slaughtering and meat- 

PACKING Fee. et o5% « 75| 66,198,507) 11,244] 14,242,362) 142,396,342) 31,700,077) 174,096,419 
iAutomobiles™. 22°10. 14| 97,056,328} 16,749) 29,548,114) #14,892,190} 47,975,305} 162,867,495 
Central electric stations 1,049} 956,919,603] 15,855} 24,087,420} 31,365,636) 112,326,819] 148,692,455 
UWA tates ict ei ele et 2,967} 175,729,448} 44,862) 34,721,520) 80,451,801} 58,972,953} 139,424,754 
Butter and cheese...... 2,804} 45,129,830} 11,411] 11,755,547| 99,202,776} 31,009,532] 130,212,308 
Rubber goods, includ- 

ing footwear.......... 45) 70,459,066} 17,095} 18,943,730) 45,118,570) 52,090,143) 97,208,713 

- Non-ferrous metal 

STO tan tees A dace oye 10] 120,035,742} 7,526] 12,228,738) 33,260,225} 61,081,477) 94,341,702 
Electrical apparatus... . 137} 87,952,674} 18,193) 22,756,209) 38,784,421} 54,888,031} 93,672,452 
Petroleum refining..... 25) 56,501,614) ~4,319] > 6,922,580) 57,383,841) ©25, 738,331! © 8351225172 
Castings and forgings... 327| 95,326,911) 20,782} 26,759,016) 31,530,148] 50,374,704} 81,904,852 
Cotton yarn and cloth.. 38} 90,960,011} 21,615} 17,688,791) 44,704,779] 34,514,803) 79,219,582 
Railway rolling stock. . 35| 89,053,842) 22,417) 32,452,781) 38,110,053) 35,312,004) 73,422,057 
Bread and bakery pro- 

CUHCLS A, enn fe With ook 2,482} 44,377,449} 15,422) 16,901,238) 36,151,747) 35,075,350} 71,227,097 
Printing and publishing 753| 60,822,600) 16,113} 24,243,906) 15,696,759) 52,183,047) 67,879,806 
Clothing, women’s fac- 

PAGE Vis Oe ee ttrvara: vote « 444| 25,557,610! 16,351! 16,685,894! 36,233,645! 27,092,856! 63,326,501 
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9A.— Principal Statistics of Forty Leading Industries, 1928—concluded. 
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Estab- ee Salaries Cost Value of Products. 
Industries. lish- Capital. levee an of ———_—__——- 
ments. ployees.| Wages. Materials. Net. Gross. 
No. $ No. $ $ $ $ 
Steel and rolled pro- 

ducts, pig iron, etc... 40| 114,292,363} 9,057| 15,470,836) 27,164,463 34,907,211) 62,071,674 
Cigars and cigarettes... 79| 37,243,547| 6,644] 6,197,918) 18,469,843] 42, 607,889] 61,077,732 
Breweriesen te. 78| 67,148,686} 5,003] 7,080,761) 20,737,486 40,172,912) 60,910,398 
Biscuits, confectionery, 

chewing gum, etc..... 283} 52,353,082] 13,274] 12,534,629} 28,480, 230 31,923,993] 60,404, 223 
Hosiery, knit goods and 

ClOVeSMt me eee ee tee 165| 60,399,926} 17,974] 15,056,696) 31,251,936 27,299,822) 58,551,758 
Planing mills, ete....... 788| 53,431,576| 12,131] 13,330,829) 30,021,888 22,678,427} 52,700,315 
Sugar refineries......... 8| 48,625,818 2,381 3,671,086} 40,551,874} 11,533, 281 52,085,155 
Machinery 730 see 161] 69,404,536] 10,855} 14,988,096 18,976,526] 32,069,614) 51,046,140 
Boots and shoes, leather 199| 31,433,028] 15,505} 14,982,608) 26,383,043) 23,635, 759| 50,018,802 
Sheet metal products... 145| 45,346,299 8,732| 10,636,976} 24,660,978) 25, 185,693) 49,846,671 
Clothing, men’s factory 218| 27,263,996] 11,879] 13,085,548} 24,567,328 23,909,850) 48,477,178 
Acids, alkalies, salts 

and compressed gases 41| 44,250, 661 2,948 4,143,302] 23,404,991} 18,931,855 42,336, 846 
Furniture and upholster- 

iT ere ats: eos 366| 39,829,474] 12,539] 13,689,344) 16,312,469 25,513,065) 41,825,534 
Agriculturalimplements 66] 91,142,820] 10,867} 13,599,953] 17,607,861) 23,591, 980) 41,199,841 
Printing and bookbind- 

TO e oP ee eas 912| 38,755,308] 11,794] 15,692,133) 13,321,821 27,696,645) 41,018,466 
Distilleriesio 40 a 18| 51,287,103 1,884} 2,560,459] 10,137,114] 28,286,629) 38,423,743 
Fish-curing and packing 713| 26,941,283} 15,434] 5,261,096) 20,578,787 15,688,965| 36,267,732 
Leather tanneries....... 91] 31,259,692) 3,952] 4,486,828) 26,253,779) 8, 948,301] 35,202,080 
Coke and gas products. 45| 92,145,190) 3,914) 5,608,779) 17,164,246 17,544,201] 34,708,447 
Furnishing goods, men’s 159} 21,064,504) 9,909} 7,270,875) 17,321,124) 12, 993,428] 30,314,552 
Brass and copper pro- 

Guctsci ee eee tok 97| 23,576,863} 5,437} 6,797,416) 15,716,748 12,740,682) 28,457,430 
Paints and varnishes... 68| 24,256,008] 2,881] 3,967,295} 14,489,934] 13,378, 112] 27,868,046 
Coffee, spices, etc...... 61] 14,599,825 1,668} 2,291,043] 21,257,199} 5,944,093 27,201, 292 
Total, forty leading 

industries........... 17, 435|3,937,364,857| 496,781) 577,221,674 1,603,637,823|1,412,769,957 |3,016,407,780 
Grand total, all in- 

dustries............. 23,379/4,780,296,049| 658,023) 755,199, 372/1,950,804,339 1,819,046,025|3, 769,850,364 
Percentage of forty 

leading industries to 

UUMINGUSELICS): seein. 74-57 82-36) 75:48 76-43 82-20 77-67 80-00 


Section 3.—Provincial Distribution of Manufacturing 
Production. 


Ontario and Quebec are the most important manufacturing provinces of Canada. 
Their combined production in 1927 amounted to $2,748,587,570, or almost 80 p.c. 
of the gross value of manufactured products of the Dominion. Of this amount, 
Ontario contributed $1,758,004,575 and Quebec $990,582,995. The proximity 
of Ontario to the coal fields of Pennsylvania, the water power resources of the two 
provinces and their nearness to the larger markets of Canada and the United States 
have all contributed to the above result. British Columbia had, in 1927, the third 
largest gross manufacturing production, $246,034,704, and Manitoba the fourth, 
$142,089,678. Alberta, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick followed with $84,987,317, 
$74,458,297 and $72,666,665 respectively, succeeded by Saskatchewan with a pro- 
duction of $52,180,681 and Prince Edward Island with $4,493,628. . 


Subsection 1.—The Manufactures of the Maritime Provinces, 1927. 


Table 10 contains statistics of the ten leading industries of each of the Maritime 
Provinces for the calendar year 1927. In Prince Edward Island the manufacture 
of butter and cheese, with a gross production in 1927 of $1,143,554, was the leading 
industry, followed closely by fish curing and packing, with a gross production of 
$919,795. Manufacturing in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick is, of course, to a 
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considerable extent dominated by the steel industry in the former and the forest 
industries in the latter, although there is a large Sugar refinery in each province. 
Fish-curing and -preserving, the manufacture of biscuits and confectionery, electric 
light and power production and butter- and cheese-making are also of considerable 
relative importance. The sawmilling industry of New Brunswick, with a gross 
value of products in 1927 of $11,835,035 or over 16 p.c. of the total manufacturing 
production of the province, provided ,almost 9 p.c. of the total of the gross pro- 
duction of the industry throughout the Dominion. 


10.— Statistics of Ten Leading Industries of each of the Maritime Provinces, 1927. 


Nore.—Other leading industries, statistics of which cannot be given because there are fewer than three 
establishments in each industry, are:—in Prince Edward Island, tobacco and cigars, coffins and caskets, 
slaughtering and meat-packing and several iron industries; in Nova Scotia, petroleum and sugar refineries 
and wire products; in New Brunswick, sugar refineries and railway rolling stock. The statistics for these 
industries are included in the grand totals. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND, 


Estab- ee Salaries Cost Gross Value 

Industries. lish- Capital. 16 and of of 

ments. Bioweee: Wages. Materials. | Products. 

No. $ No. $ $ $ 
iButter‘and! cheese: fetes nce ee 36 254, 926 106 64,917 937,617 1,143,554 
Fish-curing and -packing............ 137 250, 640 1,461 102, 887 665, 493 919,795 
Flour and grist mills................ 15 72,700 17 7,786 174, 812 215,342 
Printing and publishing............. 4 163,321 107 75,615 30,764 195, 084 
Castings and forgings................ 2 224,050 67 53,500 60, 262 192,460 
Central electric stations............. 12 772,041 41 41,526 495 172, 692 
Bread and other bakery products... 6 60,935 25 18, 429 71,784 135, 222 
SEWW/O00 CL Slo, ale ee te PRs yy oe ene 40 123,375 61 15,088 Sis 737 126,410 
Printing and bookbinding........... 5 53,305 24 14,094 12,545 38, 582 
Harness and saddlery............... 3 14, 033 8 Ties) 7,472 17,778 
Total, ten leading industries 261| 2,089,326] 1,917 401,157; 2,042,981) 3,156,919 
Grand Total, all industries.. 291) 3,081,504] 2,232 687,848} 2,855,438) 4,493,628 


a 
NOVA SCOTIA. 
ag 


and ferro-allovss vos. cookie t le... 5| 25,107,583 1,240 1,707,614 4,328,896 9,870,155 
Fish-curing and -packing............ 225 3,306,389 3,616 1,078,804 4,456, 299 6,951, 407 
SAWN lise, dewey nde Ske ae anh | 361 4,814,032 2,462 770,846} 2,051,474 3,639, 062 
Biscuits and confectionery.......... 13 4,194,394 1,087 937, 083 1,652,898 3,295, 299 
Central electric stations.............- 741 13,727,065 514 626,390 560, 831 3,024, 754 
iButter and cheesee. cee eee se... 31 931,896 258 267,399 2,140,876 2,786, 607 
Railway rolling stock............... 3 5,671,510 Gye 413, 299 1,544, 535 2,411, 723 
Hosiery, knit goods and gloves...... 3 3,170, 262 523 398,396 1,016, 637 1,922,902 
Printing and publishing............ 31 1,917, 163 603 770, 062 356, 969 1,690, 655 
Castings and forgings................ 16 1,945,618 493 619,051 457,919 1,535,383 


Total, ten leading industries 762) 64,785,912] 11,153] 7,588,944] 18,567,334] 37,127,947 
Grand Total, all industries..| 1,190] 128,155,040] 17,864 13,619,944) 42,059,320) 74,458, 297 
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NEW BRUNSWICK. 
RS, Shee 8 RE ee ne abs eat Marne i int ae ce 


Bellis eta sarc Moe tlds eck, 233) 20,555,201 5, 243 2,946,529 7,669,731) 11,835,035 
BESET ANC, DAPCI-. cos. lon vaciseesecee cee. 5} 18,322,185 1,344 1, 712,610 4, 224 382 8,934, 580 
® Cotton yarn and cloth............... 4 5, 762, 992 1,953 1,477,772 1,911,805 4,505, 046 
Mm Coftee and spices.........-s02e0cse0. 5 2,112,170 136 150, 750 2,443, 848 2, 833 , 026 
_ Biscuits and confectionery.......... 8 2,269, 655 672 524, 214 1,302, 769 2,531,796 
_ Fish-curing and DAC KING dinyer canner 172 1, 626,776 2,146 336, 983 1,406, 896 2,221,241 
_ Central electric stations............. 42) 10,420,005 285 336,357 426, 609 1,929, 628 
3 Butter and cheese................... 38 795, 239 190 186,111 1,174,443 1, 683, 065 
@eFlour and grist mills................ oe 297,176 65 51,599 1,510,825 1,679, 490 
a Boots and shoes, leather............ 5 1,109,778 §21 463 ,397 921,042 1,676,591 
Total, ten leading industries 545} 63,271,177] 12,555} 8,186,322] 22,992,350 39,829,498 
A Grand Total, all industries.. 872| 99,087,327) 18,970} 14,999,101] 42,780,582 72, 686, 665 
‘s m4 a a a pe ee 
9456227 
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Subsection 2.—The Manufactures of Quebec, 1927. 


The pulp and paper mills of Quebec, the most important manufacturing unit 
in the province, produced goods to the gross value of $114,405,475 in the calendar 
year 1927. This amount exceeded by over $59,000,000 the gross value of the 


products of the cotton yarn and cloth m 
an excess of value of products of over 
ments engaged in the manufacture of cigars an 
three industries were followed in order of gross value of 
of electric light and power, the man 


ills ($55,096,042), which in their turn showed 
$6,000,000 when compared with establish- 
d cigarettes ($48,602,509). These 
products by the generation 


ufacture of railway rolling stock, sawmills, the 


making of butter and cheese, and of leather boots and shoes. 
The importance of the pulp and paper industry in Quebec is shown by a com- 


parison with the industry throug 
addition to supplying nearly 12 p. 
factured in the province, furnished nearly 52 p.c. 0 
mills throughout the country. The gross v 
from Quebec mills formed almost 73 p 
formed 87 p.c., the value of railway ro 
boot and shoe products (the eighth in 
p.c. of the Dominion totals for these prod 


manufacturing province rather on account o 
because of the diversification of her industrial activities. 


.c., the 


alue of cotton yarn and 
eross value of cigars and cigarettes 
lling stock over 54 p.c., and the value of the 


hout the Dominion. The Quebec industry, in 
c. of the total gross value of all products manu- 
f the products of pulp and paper 
cloth products 


dustry in order of value of products) over 60 
ucts. Thus Quebec is an outstanding 
f her great individual industries than 


41.—Statistics of Forty Leading Industries of the Province of Quebec, 1927. 


Nors.—Leading industries having fewer than 3 establishments are sugar refinerie 


Industries. 


Pulp and paper........-+.e+e+: 
Cotton yarn and cloth......... 
Cigars, cigarettes, etc......... 
Central electric stations....... 
Railway rolling stock........-. 
a wyTaallSic seisiee crete «te o.sereiel = 
Butter and cheese..........-..- 
Boots and shoes, leather...... 
Flour and grist mills.......... 
Clothing, men’s factory....... 
Slaughtering and meatpacking 
Clothing, women’s factory.... 
Flectrical apparatus........... 
IBTe Welles: here sae 
Bread and bakery products... 
Rubber goods including foot- 


woe cee ese ees eters eeeeeee 


Machineryven semen cerns 
Non-ferrous metal smelting... . 
Printing and publishing........ 
Tobacco, chewing, smoking 

ANG SNULL a Wate esis s.-be ate es 
Planing mills, etc...........-. 
Hosiery, knit goods and fabric 

MIOVES:. oc ee eeienes sarin oes 
Biscuits and confectionery..... 
Furnishing goods, men’s....... 
Petroleum products........... 
Paints and varnishes.........-. 
Shipbuilding and repairs....... 
Printing and bookbinding..... 
Sheet metal products.......... 
Acids, alkalies, salts and com- 

pressed gAaSeS..........-+00e- 
Pur G00ds... (eave ee Wete eens 


10,405, 094 
6,553,591 


Salaries 


2) 047,128 
4,498,791 


4,009, 562 
5,505, 020 
4,820,392 
2,961, 130 
5, 062,808 


1,584,841 
2,902, 257 


2,937, 753 


Materials. 


Cost 
of 


$ 
43,155,848 


23,357, 675 
13,487,549 
19,033,538 


s and bridge-building. 


Gross Value 


fe) 
Products. 
$ 


114,405,475 
55,096, 042 
48,602,509 
41,778,415 
40,795,460 
29,631,518 
29,101,969 
28,801, 652 
26, 588, 146 
26,401, 653 
24,143, 265 
23,327, 233 
20,402, 198 
20,065,498 
19,310,546 


18,133, 255 
16, 853, 990 
16,416, 131 
16,410,013 
14,912,908 


13,941,118 
12,713,480 


12,378, 290 
11,759, 189 
11,372, 228 
11, 254, 508 
10,419,371 
10,115,022 
9,150,348 
8, 955, 089 


8,548, 937 
8,462,455 
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11.—Statistics of Forty Leading Industries of the Province of Quebec, 1927—conc. 


Nore.—Leading industries having fewer than 3 establishments are sugar refineries and bridge-building. 


Soe 
OO —————————— ————— 


Estab- Rin Salaries Cost Gross Value 
Industries. lish- Capital. 1 ean an fe) of 
ments. Lage Wages. Materials. | Products. 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 
Distilloriesset ea etele Cee ee 7 8, 824, 874 401 500, 129 1, 861,525 8,386,316 
Explosives, etc., and matches. u 11, 933,512 1,479 1,392, 852 3,859, 320 7,732,605 
Hardware and tools cin Hees 26 10,171, 728 1,516 1,542,770 1,676, 674 7,640, 697 
ISts ANd CApsvast ones. cds teh 66 2,979, 482 2,378 2,052,570 3,399, 655 7,382,106 
Gas, illuminating and fuel..... 4 6, 883, 966 800 1,108,697] 2,065,794] 6,663,667 
Steel and rolled products, pig 
iron and ferro-alloys... 10 10, 056, 862 1,660} 2,143,270} 1,392,396] 6,433,538 
Dyeing, cleaning and laundry 
WOLKE Mi, Hearse. fio 2haraet a) 76 6,943,417 2,858} 2,572,895 1,009,382] 6,201,024 
Furniture and upholstering. . 65 4,271,046 2,047 2,076,324 2,440,513 5,980,070 
Total, forty leading in- 
dustries Lic WAS GEARS 5,789) 1,175,126,667| 160,876] 167,386,541] 386, 467, 729 816, 662,929 
Grand Total, all indus- 
CPICS eee es. eee 7,206) 1,376,654,019| 196,094] 203,724,997] 474,361,396] 990,582,995 


Percentage of forty indus- 
tries to grand total...... 80-34 85-36 82-04 82-11 81-47 82-44 
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Subsection 3.—The Manufactures of Ontario, 1927. 


Ontario is the most important manufacturing province of the Dominion. 
The gross value of its manufactured products in 1927 represented nearly 51 p.c. 
of those of the whole Dominion, while those of Quebec, the second province in 
importance in this respect, amounted to about 28 p.c. This premier position in 
manufacturing has been fairly uniformly maintained by Ontario over a long period, 
as the following percentages show:—in 1926, 52 p.c.; 1920, 50 p.c.; 1918, 53 p.c.; 
1910, 50 p.c.; 1900, 50 p.c.; 1890, 51 p.c. and 1880, 51 p.c. Ghee in spite of the 
rapid industrial development in recent years in other provinces such as Quebec, 
British Columbia and Manitoba, Ontario is maintaining a manufacturing pro- 
duction more than equal to that of the remainder of the Dominion. 

The automobile manufacturing industry of Ontario in 1927 came first in the 
value of its products, which amounted to $128,700,514 as compared with $107,- 
646,593 for the flour- and grist-milling industry, which held second place. Other 
important industries in descending order, with the value of their products in 1927, 
were:—slaughtering and meat-packing, $89,309,580; pulp and paper, $74,309,603; 
and rubber goods, $72,896,820. As compared with 1926, automobile Seay 
showed a loss of nearly $5,000,000, while flour- and grist-mill products increased 
over $2,000,000. Slaughtering and meat-packing and pulp and paper manufac- 
turing, each decreased by over $6,000,000 from the figures for 1926. 

As an indication of the greater diversification of industry in Ontario as com- 
pared with Quebec, the percentages which the 40 leading industries bear to the total 
manufacturing of the province are higher in nearly every particular in Quebec than 
in Ontario, especially in the capital employed and the number of establishments 
and employees. This feature of industrial development in Ontario is more marked 
if the ten leading industries be taken and comparison made with provinces other 
than Quebec. Outstanding among the industries in which the province of Ontario 
is pre-eminent is that of automobile manufacturing, which is carried on in this 
province alone. Other important industries in which Ontario leads, with the 
percentage which its production bore to that of the Dominion in 1927, are as follows:- 
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agricultural implements, 91 p.c.; leather tanneries, 87 p.c.; rubber goods, 80 p.c.; 
furniture and upholstering, 79 p.c.; fruit and vegetable canning, preserving, etc., 
63 p.c.; electric apparatus and supplies, 73 p.c.; castings and forgings, 65 p.c.; steel 
and rolled products, pig iron, etc., 61 p.c.; slaughtering and meat-packing, 53 p.c.; 
flour- and grist-mill products, 56 p.c. 


12.—Statistics of the Forty Leading Industries of the Province of Ontario, 1927. 


je Salaries Cost Gross Value 
Industries. Capital. jared and of fo) 
i a ti Wages. Materials. | Products. 
3 No. $ $ $ 
Automobiles........5+--22298> 88, 831, 668 11,963} 18,862,846] 88,451,757 128,700,514 
Flour and grist mills........-. 29 , 929,851 3,201 3,586,902| $2,846,762} 107,646,593 
Slaughtering and meat-packing 31,751,196 5,133 6,996,907| 70,794,953] 89,309, 580 
Pulp and paper......-----++5+> 201, 763, 069 10,910] 15,680,778] 31,312,804) 74,309, 603 
Rubber goods and footwear... 54, 627, 952 10,315] 12,537,345] 38,186, 203 72,896,820 
Central electric stations....... 393, 043,877 6.501} 11,666,866] 19,023,429} 63,197,412 
Butter and cheese........---+- 20, 640, 935 5, 952 6,159,158} 46,734,018} 61,616, 184 
Electrical apparatus..........- 55, 085, 943 11,067| 13,340,175) 22,713,818 57, 209, 647 
Castings and forgings......-.-- 56,429, 712 12,126] 15,589,277| 17,483,060 44,927,917 
Agricultural implements....... 86,526, 649 10,544] 12,787,494] 18,550,547] 41, 256, HEE 
Hosiery, knit goods and fabric 
wove etn etaie arene ee 39, 804, 932 12,227] 10,361,081] 19,518,343} 39, 134,751 
Bread and bakery products... 19,056,396 6, 882 7,962,239) 16,880,622) 32,745,604 
Clothing, women’s factory... . 13,730, 925 8,729 8,871,884] 16,768,656] 30,107,031 
Biscuits and confectionery..... 26,358, 812 6, 206 6,243,507| 13,154,970] 29,645,999 
Leather, tanned, curried, etc. OT 161, (18 Sole 3,715,055} 19,432,505 28,194,709 
Furniture and upholstering.... 31,016, 459 8,456 9,340,239] 11,125,531] 28,121, 158 
Steel and rolled products, pig 
iron, ferro-alloys, etc........ 59,352,279 4,10 7,474,972] 12,884,127 27,769, 202 
Printing and publishing........ 24,140,379 6, 433 9,816,941 6,749,220} 27,551,325 
Non-ferrous metal smelting.... 33, 596, 13 2204 3,457, 264 9,764,694] 27,501,519 
Sawillilisue aan mettre ee seas H42 44,778,165 9,189 6,541,212] 15,429,498 27,399,391 
Sheet metal products:.......-. : 23,715,372 5, 023 6, 221,823} 18,605,963 27,270,386 
Machinery. assent cee 41, 048, 157 5,868] 7,869,041 8,501,757| 26,505,394 
Petroleum products.........-- 19, 878,344 1,827 2,960,120} 19,150,970} 25, 610,720 
Planing mills, etc........-..-. 27, 550, 288 5,340 6,008,021] 14,165,762} 24,827,043 
Acids, alkalies, salts and com- 
pressed gaseS..........+080+> 23 , 548,573 1,421 2,199,236] 11,169,521) 21,003,442 
Printing and bookbinding..... 19,010, 950 5,591 7,105, 680 6,011,808] 18,945,322 
Brass and copper products..... 14,062,859 3,158] 3,988, 213 9,579,743] 16,655,486 
Boots and shoes, leather...... 10, 985, 063 4,876 4,857,695 8,501,954] 16,041,853 
Hardware and tools........... 20, 786,338 4.859] 5,404,838] 5,401,575) 16,038,119 
Railway rolling stock......... 22, 660, 886 4,010) 5,494,390} 8,262,319] 15, 863, 968 
Clothing, men’s factory....... 8, 200,708 3,938 4,949,276| 7,166,325) 15,687,489 
Brewerles et sete een ne 20,350,795 1,666} 2,120,865 6,168,025! 15,627,375 
Cotton yarn and cloth......... 18,676,355 4.867| 4,162,686] 7,629,722} 14,704,399 
Automobile supplies........... 12,398, 954 2,679| 3,469,883 7,324,806] 13,907,357 
DistilleriesPaeae io eae oe 24,156, 892 834 1,182,057 3,559,492] 13,811,490 
Fruit and vegetable canning. 20,116, 162 4,017 1,760,400] 8,002,461] 13,727,977 
Soaps, washing compounds 
and toilet preparations...... 12,959, 742 1,244 1,572,093} 8,322,628) 13,504,684 
Boxes and bags, paper......... 10,976, 682 2,921 2,933, 586 6,339, 276| 12,357,440 
@oncdensed an lkatk aan : 7,049,449 753 926, 043 8,634,588] 12,172,354 
Woollen Clotberne masts cuicerir 16, 923,478 3,496, 3.105,040| . 6,738,751 12,078, 192 


Total, forty leading indus- 
tri 1,712,673,095| 223,056 


2,134,181,377| 296,034 


269, 283, 123 
355, 174,773 


762, 043, 053/1,385,527,171 


Grand TYotal,allindustries 939, 872, 565|1,758,004,575, 


Percentage of forty indus- 


tries to grand total...... 80-25 75°35 75-81 81-08 79-38: 


Subsection 4.—The Manufactures of the Prairie Provinces, 1927. 


The flour-milling industry is outstanding among the manufactures of the 
Prairie Provinces. During 1927, as will be seen from Table 13, the gross value 
of the products of flour mills was greater in each province except Manitoba than that 
of any other industry and amounted to $17,577,133 in Manitoba, $16,746,267 in 
Saskatchewan and $19,040,218 in Alberta, a combined total of over 19 p.c. of the. 
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gross value of the products of manufactures in these provinces. The second industry 
in point of gross production is slaughtering and meat-packing, with products valued 
at $21,239,412 in Manitoba and $14,425,772 in Alberta. Butter- and cheese-making 
showed a gross value of production of $8,385,844 in Manitoba, $6,414,373 in Saskat- 
chewan and $6,888,049 in Alberta. 

The importance of these industries, based on the natural resources of the 
Prairie Provinces as grain-growing and cattle-raising areas, is evident. Attention 
may also be drawn to the generation of electric light and power in all three provinces 
and to the refining of petroleum in Alberta. 


13.—Statistics of Ten Leading Industries of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
19 


Norr.—Other leading industries, statistics of which cannot be given because there are fewer than three 
establishments in each industry, are:—in Saskatchewan, petroleum refining, and slaughtering and 
meat-packing; in Alberta, men’s furnishing goods, railway rolling stock and cement. The statistics 
for these industries are included in the grand totals for the provinces. 


MANITOBA. 
Estab- oe Salaries Cost Gross 
Industries. lish- Capital. ig and of Value of 
ments. Pees: Wages. Materials. | Products. 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 
Slaughtering and meat-packing i 7,172,232 1,408 1,807,051} 17,287,987} 21,239,412 
our and grist mills.......... 38 6,461, 905 566 731,550} 14,447,958] 17,577,133 
Railway rolling stock......... 3 8,481, 180 4153 5, 689,392 3,647,881] 10,010,183 
Butter and cheese............. 71 3,673, 026} 809 1,149, 254 5,957, 754 8,385, 844 
Central electric stations....... 40 43 , 663, 433 1,064 1, 604, 613 648, 554 6,057,796 
Printing and publishing........ 67 3,852,977 1,150 1,447,379 1, 069, 790 5,095, 498 
Breweries amen ace. Paw 8 4,676, 736 541 930, 430 1,420,913 4,812,900 
Bags, cotton and jute.......... 4 2,188,527 257 290, 294 3, 750,333 4,567,337 
Bread and bakery products..,. 12 1, 943,325 799 881,393 1,953, 961 3,809, 554 
Printing and bookbinding..... 59 3,708,412 1,115 1,552,092 1,364, 783 3,766, 290 
Total, ten leading indus- 
Trles te oe See 417 85,821,752 11,862) 16,083,448] 51,549,914) 85,321,947 
Grand Total, allindustries 8591 151.373, 047 23,0311 28,934,926] 79,510,766] 142,089,678 
SASKATCHEWAN. 
Flour and grist mills.......... 66 5,074, 421 593 807,011) 13,685,616} 16,746,267 
Butter and cheese............. 91 3,959, 109 597 762:, 707 4,413,525 6,414,373 
Central electric stations....... 163 9,890, 550 496 681, 713 17,724 3,389, 538 
Printing and publishing........ £25 3,194,060 732 1, 257, 948 660, 237 3,309, 693 
POTOWOM Cau ecw aay). koa. 4 1,888,538 120 188,091 903 , 010 2,297,372 
Bread and bakery products.... 101 1,276,471 407 469,114 1,035, 212 2,052, 142 
Planing mills, etGssn..... les. 15 1,571, 997 359 455,128 750,916 1,588, 888 
wim lenad ete, te... koe ee 10 566, 977 493 266, 533 301, 404 664, 260 
Dyeing, cleaning and laundry 
OLA Pe ney nee ae a Ea 15 690, 105 275 296, 858 92,415 640, 384 
Printing and bookbinding..... 19 369, 795 120 182, 132 124, 673 401,398 
Total, ten leading indus- 
LEON ee Ce ee 608 28,392, 028 4,192} 5,367,235] 21,984,732) 37,504,315 
Grand Total, allindustries 721 38,387, 248 5,683 7,280,945] 32,165,027] 52,180,681 
Te ee eat) Oe RES oe 
ALBERTA. 
Flour and grist mills.......... 65 8,366, 728 710 892,885} 15,810,292) 19,040,218 
Slaughtering and meat-packing 6 6, 688,316 1, 293 1,698,159] 11,306,737} 14,425,772 
Butter and cheese............. 105 3,477, 703 551 706, 451 5, 293, 966 6, 888,049 
Petroleum products........... 4 5, 632, 534 302 498 , 550 4,380,392 6, 758, 782 
BLOW OLICGdvtep ae or. fl ky 6 8,210, 434 360 529, 658 1,209, 211 4,417,990 
Central electric stations....... 95 16.386, 917 630 858,376 401,301 3,981,504 
Bread and bakery products.... 120 1,830, 844 535 596, 593 1,540, 726 3,181,721 
Printing and publishing........ 61 3, 263, 499 613 1,051,981 483 , 030 2,882,571 
Beerornillse see ea ed. 2 15h. 58 2,083,331 1,161 593,397 1,034, 193 2,172,880 
iianing mills, totes, ac. ..0c20). 18 1, 758, 270 316 351, 207 627,340 1,290,111, 
Total, ten leading indus- 
(Fy CCW SEES Oe fair ane 538 57,648,576 6,471 7,777,257| 42,687,188] 65,039,598 
Grand Totab, allindustries 776 81, 664, 736 11,285! 13,511,359] 50,611,021] 84,987,317 
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Subsection 5.—The Manufactures of British Columbia, 1927.' 


British Columbia was in 1927 the third most important manufacturing province 
in the Dominion, producing goods to a gross value of $246,034,704. Almost 23 p.c. 
of this production, or $56,121,543, is seen in Table 14 to be that of the sawmilling 
industry; the predominance of forest products industries in the industrial life of 
the province 1s emphasized if to this figure be added $18,783,989, the gross value 
of products of the pulp and paper industry and $3,050,014, that of the planing mills 
and sash and door factories. Second in importance among the industries of the 
province is that of fish-curing and -packing, with a gross value of products of $20,261,- 
794, followed by the pulp and paper industry, electric light and power generation, 


and slaughtering and meat-packing. 


14.—Statistics of Twenty-five Leading Industries of British Columbia, 1927.} 


Nore.—Other leading industries, statistics of which cannot be given because there are fewer than 
3 establishments in each industry, are non-ferro'ls metal smelting, sugar refining, cement, coke and explos- 
ives. The statistics for these industries are included in the grand total of all industries in the province. 


Estab- E Salaries Cost Gross 
Industries. lish- Capital. 1 a an of Value of 
ments poses Wages Materials. | Products. 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 
SPavnaiililIomu eee oan bio wacee mas 56, 286, 039 14,748] 17,619,649] 30,054,355 56, 121, 543 
Fish-curing and -DACKID Gy emeter. 18, 854,356 8, 246 3,725,315} 11,369,361 20,261, 794 
Pulp and paper........-+-.+++- 50, 089, 435 3,145 5,164, 804 5,044,497| 18,783,989 
Central electric stations....... 70,431, 238 1,645 2,476, 636 1,689,879) 11, 286, 828 
Slaughtering and meat-packing 3,864, 874 644 916, 613 8,597,697| 10,360,659 
Petroleum products.........-- 5,002,593 248 458, 509 5,169,570 5,886, 606 
Printing and publishing........ 3,900, 678 1,221 2,096, 279 1,182,769 5,272,617 
Bread and bakery products.... 2,977,077 980 1,160, 613 2. 681,446] 4,842,636 
Butter and cheese..........--- 1,328, 363 450 633 , 806 3,100,527 4,504, 237 
Fruit and vegetable packing... 3,538, 682 Teall 699, 743 2,753,913 4,384, 768 
Sheet metal products.......... 2,320,355 600 796, 800 es lest Ee, 4,135,685 
Coffee and spices............-- 936,776 108 128,447 3,001,342 3,809,361 
BreweLles cere) see 5, 642, 564 247 484,777 1,320,975} 3,639,204 
Distillenteses eerie aie 3,462,197 129 170, 758 833,305} 3,279,476 
Planing mills, etc...........-- 2,473. 703 901 1,191,246 1,246,576} 3,050,014 
Dyeing and laundry SV OM eae 1,925, 224 1,310 1,275,859 187,314 2,451,321 
Biscuits and confectionery..... 1,135, 702 481 525,334 1,192,699 2,347, 296 
Shipbuilding and repairs....... 4,612,583 741 1,054,329 568,236] 2,237,800 
Castings and forgings.......... 3,030, 698 734 1,036, 191 606,513 De bSigh ts) 
Printing and bookbinding..... 1,311, 6¢8 les 712,885 612, 644 1,834,592 
Flour and grist mills.......... 1,458, 104 101 116, 267 1,366, 172 1,625, 624 
Boxes and packing cases....... 1, 268,476 406 445,354 780, 204 1,447, 757 
Gas, illuminating and fuel..... 10, 232, 949 440 545,794 379,012 1,374,048 
Paints and varnishes.......... 1.344,042 147 155, 837 626, 909 1,298,708 
Rice mails soar er cect cr 550,471 36 67,79 864,317 1,008, 439 
Total, twenty-five leading 
industries..............-- 257,983,871 39,336| 43,653,728| 87,767, 703) 177,398,313 
Grand Total, allindustries 325, 047, 266 47,740] 56,007,334] 125,358,489 246, 034, 704 
Percentage of 25 industries to 
grand total............+++: 79-37 82-40 77-92 70-01 72-10 


1 Including Yukon Territory. 
Section 4.—Principal Factors in Manufacturing Production. 
Subsection 1.—Capital Employed. 


In a retrospective study of capital employed in Canadian manufactures since 
1900, the remarkable increase denotes rapid growth in industrial operations. From 
1900 to 1905 the capital increased from $446,900,000 to $833,900,000, and advanced 
to $1,958,700,000 in 1915. During this period returns were received from estab- 
lishments with 5 hands and over, and while the rise of wholesale prices did not 
exceed 37 p.c., the capital employed in manufactures increased nearly 340 p.c. 
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The capital investment in 1927 in all establishments irrespective of the number 
of employees was $4,337,631,558, as compared with $3,981,569,590 in 1926, and 
with $3,190,026,358 in 1921, an increase of 37 p.c. in 6 years. 

The provincial distribution of the manufactures of Canada may be illustrated 
by the investments of capital. Capital employed in Ontario during 1920 was 49-5 
p.c. of the total, 50-6 p.c. in 1921, 52-5 p.c. in 1923, 50-4 p.c. in 1925, 49-8 p.c. 
in 1926, 49-2 p.c. in 1927. The percentage employed in the plants of Quebec was 
30-5 in 1920, 30-8 in 1921, 29-9 in 1923, 29-9 in 1925, 30-6 in 1926 and 31-7 in 
1927. British Columbia held third place in 1927 with a capital of 7-5 p.c. of the 
total, while Manitoba, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick followed in the order 
named, with proportions of between 4 p.c. and 2 p.c. each. (Table 15.) 

From a survey of the industrial groups in which the capital of the country is 
invested, it appears that the wood and paper group led in 1927, with an investment 
of 23-6 p.c. of the total. The central electric station industry was second with 
20-0, the iron and steel group third with 14-7, and the vegetable products group 
fourth with 11-4 p.c. (Table 16). 

The statistics of capital employed in the manufacturing industries are of interest 
in deducing the proportions of fixed and liquid assets. In 1921, lands, buildings 
and machinery constituted 60 p.c. of the total capital, while in 1923 the proportion 
had increased to 64 p.c., in 1924 to 65 p.c., and to 66 p.c. in 1926 and1927. The 
fixed assets amounted to $2,866,366,199 in 1927, while quick assets, including the 
materials on hand, stock in process, cash and sundries, were valued at $1,471,265,359. 
Details by industrial groups and by provinces are given in Table 17. 


15.—Provincial Distribution of Capital Employed in the Manufacturing Industries 
of Canada, in Percentages, 1919-1927. 


Provinces. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 
Prince Edward Island..... 0-1 0-1 0-1 0-1 0-1 0-1 0-1 0-1 0-1 
INO Vai COtia. eo, c.ctsiers. oe n= 4-1 4-2 3-3 3°3 3-2 3-1 3°1 3°0 2°9 
New Brunswick........... 2°8 3:1 3-1 2-5 2-5 2°5 2-4 2-4 2:3 
WEDOC ealer e ee slack 29-3 30-5 30-8 29-9 29-9 29-5 29-9 30-6 31-7 
(OnCABIOnei tee holy. Cakicie 49-0 49-5 50-6 52-3 52-5 51-8 50-4 49-8 49-2 
Manitobasteoee cs aoe oy. 3°3 3°4 2-9 2-7 2-7 3-1 3°2 3-2 3-5 
Saskatchewan............. 1-0 0-9 1-0 1-0 0-9 0-9 0-8 0-8 0-9 
AANUY os quit fee alan eet an 1-9 1:8 1:7 1-7 1:8 1-9 1:8 1-8 1-9 
British Columbia and 
RYTON we ite teal broke 8-5 6:5 6°5 6°5 6-5 71 8-3 8-3 7°5 
4 ae ee ee 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 160-001 100-0 | 100-01 100-0 100-0 


16.— Distribution of Capital Employed in the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, 
by Industrial Groups and Percentages, 1925-1927. 


1925. 1926. 1927. 
Industrial Groups. 
Amount. P naa | Amount. P Seas Amount. P page 
$ $ $ 

Vegetable products.......... 439,490, 764 11-5 || 449,259,094 11-3 || 494,176,054 11-4 
Animal products ........... 210,015, 4388 5-5 || 223,938,559 5-6 || 233,113,872 5-4 
Textile products............. 305,776, 409 8-1 |] 317,275,429 8-0 |} 346,512,165 8-0 
- Wood and paper............. 907, 204,530 23-8 || 929,589,278 23°3 |/1, 023,301,749 23-6 
_ Iron and its products........ 567,912,477 14-9 || 597,982,098 15-0 || 638,914,893 14-7 
Non-ferrous metals.......... 181, 600, 227 4-8 || 202,503,426 5-1 || 208,957,166 4-8 
Non-metallic minerals.......| 239,823,825 6-3 || 261,724,184 6-6 || 280,033,057 6:4 

Chemicals and allied pro- 
SHIGE at CRD U es ote tes 126, 483, 348 3-3 || 133,407,891 3-3 || 134,618,839 3-1 
Miscellaneous industries.....} 103,281,876 2-7 || 109,669,565 2-8 || 111,178,478 2-6 
_ Central electric stations.....} 726,721, 087 19-1 || 756,220,066 19-0 || 866,825, 285 20-0 
Wotal oie foc ccs 3,808,309, 981 100-9 ||3, 981,569,590 100-0 ||4,337,631 558 100-0 
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17.—_Forms of Capital Employed in the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, by 
Provinces and by Groups of Industries, 1927. 


ie eee 


Land, Materials Cash, 
Bsiab: bonne on anes trading and mee 
: : xtures, stocks in operating, ota 
Provinces and Groups. eae machinery process, accounts capital. 
: and finished and bills 
tools. products, etc.| receivable. 
No. $ $ $ $ 
Grand Total............ 22,936 | 2,866,366,199 | 773,824,436 697,440,923 | 4,337,631, 558 
PROVINCES. 
Prince Edward Island........... 291 2,224,101 515,478 341,925 3,081, 504 
INO VauSCOtia wen deck Go behiane oder 1,190 91,888, 054 17,911,970 18,355,016 128, 155,040 
INGweBrhswie cose cere ete 872 66, 277,512 19,757,986 13,051,829 99,087,327 
Quebetsjst igh Mes seve er be 7,206 958,189,521 230, 167, 808 188,296,690 | 1,376, 654,019 
Oba OL re eee see le esp rele 9,512 1,325, 649,334 | 409,644,354 | 398,887,689 2,134, 181,377 
Mia nrcoble stein. eins ttelsiets Siere rete. 859 106, 141,446 24,741, 257 20,490,344 151,373,047 
Gaskatchowallecuaacae ser ei sracee eM 26,165,711 6, 956,510 5, 265, 027 38,387, 248 
AUD eTUE rehab letaee eave atetsveusse Mioieroue 776 56, 846,394 14,062, 162 10,756,174 81, 664, 730 
British Columbia and Yukon.... 1,509 232,984, 126 50,066,911 41,996, 229 325, 047, 266 
INDUSTRIAL GROUPS. 
Vegetable products..........+++. 4,793 271,735, 851 128, 831, 608 93,608, 595 494,176, 054 
Animal. productss. 4. o0e4- aa eek 4,692 112, 267,795 71, 143, 285 49,702, 792 233,113, 872 
Textiles and textile products..... 1,802 170, 612, 437 90, 246, 201 85,653,527 346,512,165 
Wood and paper products........ 6,811 694,790,573 182,774, 216 145,736,960 | 1,023,301, 749 
Tron andiits, proGuctsisc scien actor 1,148 351,873, 123 137,310,078 149,731, 692 638, 914, 893 
Non-ferrous metal products...... 401 114,752,712 51,908, 752 42,295, 702 208, 957, 166 
Non-metallic mineral products.. . 1,184 207,106,051 43,375, 601 29,551,405 280, 033, 057 
Chemicals and allied products... 561 75,763,649 28, 652,076 30, 203, 114 134,168, 839 
Miscellaneous industries.......... 447 58, 239, 366 21), 1135506 31,825, 606 111,178,478 
Central electric stations.......... 1,097 809, 224, 642 18,469,113 39,131,530 866, 825, 285 


Subsection 2.—Employment in Manufactures. 


The total number of persons engaged in those manufacturing industries of 
Canada for which statistics were obtained in 1927 was in that year 618,933, as 
compared with 581,539 in the same industries in 1926 and 544,225 in 1925.1 The 
1927 employees included 85,483 salaried employees, this figure being obtained from 
the manufacturers at the end of the year, and 533,450 wage-earners, the average 
number employed, as derived from the manufacturers’ records of the numbers 
on the pay-rolls on the 15th of each of the twelve months. Prior to 1925, the 
number of wage-earners was computed as the sum of the number recorded each 
month divided by 12 whether the establishment was operating the 12 months or not. 
Beginning with the statistics for 1925, in seasonal industries which are in operation 
only a limited number of months in each year, such as sawmilling, fruit and vege- 
table canning, etc., the average was computed by dividing the sum of the wage- 
earners reported on the 15th of each month by the number of months in operation. 
This change of method increased the apparent number of employees, especially in 
seasonal industries, but also in the groups containing such seasonal industries and in 
provincial and Dominion totals. Similarly, the change of method exerted a reducing 
influence on apparent average wages and on all other averages per wage-earner and 
per employee. 


The number of salaried employees and of wage-earners, as thus ascertained, 1s 
given for each of the years since 1917, the year of the first annual census of manu- 
facturing production, in Table 18. Then, taking the percentage of those employed 


For statisties showing the trend of employment. in manufacturing industries in 1928 and 1929, see 
“‘Tmployment as reported by employers’’ pp. 733-738 of this volume. 
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in each year to those employed in 1917, and dividing it into the volume of manu- 
facturing production in each year (see Table 4 of this chapter for method used in 
obtaining this figure), the quotient gives a tentative conclusion regarding the effi- 
ciency of production per person employed in years subsequent to 1917, as compared 
with that year. This index of the efficiency of production per employee is, of 
course, affected by the change explained above in the method of computing the 
number of employees in 1925 and subsequent years as compared with 1924 and 
previous years. Inasmuch as the change increased the apparent number of employ- 
ees in 1925 and later years, it proportionately decreased the index of the efficiency 
of production. How far the increased efficiency of recent years may be due to the 
use of improved appliances of production (the horse-power used per wage-earner 
employed increaced from 3 -04 in 1917 to 6 -27 in 1927), how far to increased efficiency 
in the employees and how far to improvements in methods of organization, is a 
problem which cannot be solved for the country as a whole with our present informa- 
tion. It may, however, be possible for those having intimate knowledge of the 
business of individual firms to solve this problem with approximate accuracy for 
their own particular plants. The table here published may be considered as sup- 
plying satisfactory evidence of a general gain in volume of production per person 
employed. In this connection it should be remembered, however, that in 1917, 
owing to the large numbers overseas, many persons of low efficiency were being 
employed, their inefficiency being concealed at the time by the prevailing inflation 
of prices. 

18.—Salaried and Wage-Earning Employees in the Manufacturing Industries of 


Canada, with Volume of Manufacturing Production and Comparative Efficiency 
of Production, 1917-1928. 


Percentage Index 


: of Number} Number | Efficiency 
Years. se Wage- E poe of Employ-| of Volume of 
fee tee MPlOyeeS:| oo, relative] of Mf’d. Production. 
to 1917. Products. 
No. No. No. p.c. 

LOTT CRREAE 65 Bike ohh: it uses 68,726 552,968 621,694 100-0 100-0 100-0 
ROSS Fee a a a 70,706 547,599 618,305 99-5 102-0 102-5 
Gil ieee rane ie cua temp miren ee} 81,681 529 ,327 611,008 98-3 98-3 100-0 
ASIA el tet RTS Ea Ra ieee Ai 83 ,015 sya 609 ,586 98-1 95-2 97-0 
LAA IE | UR cal ne an 74,873 381, 203 456,076 73°4 87-4 119-1 
TR «auch, eae ek cap Sean Se 76,040 398 ,390 474,430 76:3 97-7 128-1 
OPEL a ae eee ee ee 78 , 273 446,994 525, 267 84-5 106-7 126°:3 
TNA rie Oe a a 76,230 432 ,273 508 , 503 81-8 104-7 128-0 
LSPA RS Gs cited Rae Reaearta ie 77,623 466,602 544 , 225 87-5 112-4 128-5 
WO 2Oete Meena tor ene, eae 81,794 499 ,745 581,539 93-5 128-6 137°5 
POR ene ee SiMe es owe od oF 85,483 533,450 618,933 99-6 140-4 141-0 
MO Ae prem ern a Sob k 91, 243 566, 780 658 , 023 105°8 157-1 148-5 


Statistics of employment in manufacturing industries during 1927, derived 
from the Census of Manufactures, are shown in Table 6 of this chapter. 

According to these statistics, the 22,936 establishments covered employed 
85,483 salaried employees and 533,450 wage-earners, a total of 618,933 persons. 
Out of every 1,000 persons employed in manufacturing, 138 were classed as salary 
earners and 862 as wage-earners; the former earned 23 -4 p.c. and the latter 76-6 p.c. 
of the total amount paid out as remuneration for services. 

Provincial Distribution of Employees in 1927.—An analysis of the returns 
by provinces shows that 45,795 or 53-6 p.c. of all employees on salaries were em- 
ployed in Ontario; of this number 33,964 were males and 11,831 were females. The 
proportion that the male salary workers in Ontario bore to the total number of such 
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workers was 51-5 p.c., while female office employees constituted 60-4 p.c. of the 
total. In Quebec, which, with 23,751 persons, recorded the second largest number 
of salaried workers, were situated 28-8 p.c. of the male and 24-4 p.c. of the female 
salaried employees. British Columbia also had a higher proportion of male than 
female salaried employees, having 6-4 p.c. of male to 4:3 p.c. of female salary 
earners. Of the total salaries, $87,274,358 or 53-8 p.c. was reported in Ontario, 
$45,886,411 or 28-3 p.c. in Quebec, and $10,019,632 or 6-2 p.c. in British Columbia. 

The male wage-earners numbered 413,634 and the female 119,816; 47-4 p.c. 
of the former and 45-1 p.c. of the latter were employed in Ontario. Quebec manu- 
facturers reported 30-4 p.c. of the males as compared with 39-1 p.c. of the females, 
while British Columbia had 8-9 p.c. of the males and 4-8 p.c. of the females. As 
to earnings, Ontario firms paid out 50-4 p.c. of the total, Quebec 29-7 p.c. and 
British Columbia 8 -6 p.c. 


Distribution by Industries.—The wood and paper industries, with 18,445 
salaried employees, reported a larger number of these than any other group, having 
21-6 p.c. of the total and paying 23-0 p.c. of the aggregate salaries; 24-8 p.c. of the 
total wage-earners belonged to this group, which paid out 24-6 p.c. of the wages. 
Only 8-7 p.c. of the total females working for wages were in the wood and paper 
industries, as compared with 29-4 p.c. of the total males on wages. The textile 
industries came next in order in respect of workers, having 18-5 p.c. of the wage- 
earners, who earned 14-8 p.c. of the wages; the number of female workers in these 
industries formed 49-9 p.c. of the total females and the males only 9-4 p.c. of the 
aggregate of male wage-earners. In the iron and steel group, 17-4 p.c. of the total 
workers were paid 21-7 p.c. of the total wages. The number of men employed in 
these industries constituted 21-7 p.c. of the total male wage-earners in 1927, while 
only 2-6 p.c. of the total female wage-earners were engaged in iron and steel plants. 


19.—Percentages of Male and Female Employees on Salaries and Wages, by Provinces 
and Groups of Industries, 1927. 


Employees on Employees on 
Provinces and Groups. Salaries. Salaries. Wages. Wages. 
Males. | Females. Males. | Females. 
PROVINCES. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. Dice 

Prince Edward Island........... 0-2 0-1 0-1 0-3 0-7 0-1 
INOwe SCOblae. scm e yess geri 1-9 1-9 1:6 3-1 2-9 al 
New  BrunswiCknerses aon mre 2-0 1:7 1-8 3-3 3-2 2-3 
Quebetac aba Gates 5 eae 28-8 24-4 28-3 30-4 39-1 29-7 
QOntarion 2. ee. Gas ck cep eres 51-5 60-4 53-8 47-4 45-1 50-4 
Manitopad connie ners cies cee atonn s 4-6 4-0 4-4 3°8 2-8 4-1 
Saskatchewan-..-se2 o-ee. seen 1-9 1-1 1:5 0-9 0-3 0-9 
PW hel) ahs ame slot a Finth Secon aed 2:7 2-1 2:3 1-9 1-1 1:8 
British Columbia and Yukon.... 6-4 4-3 6°2 8-9 4-8 8-6 

Total. cee hele ee Here 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 

 Inpustriat Groups. 

Vegetable products............-. 12-8 12-5 13-1 11-2 17-7 11-4 
PAMAINia | DROGUCES a leer cn rere ti. 13-8 9-8 10-4 10-0 13-2 8-4 
Textile productssssa seen am oes ls 9-0 14-6 10-6 9-4 49-9 14-8 
Wood and paper products........ 21-6 21-4 23-0: 29-4 8-7 24-6 
Iron and its products............ 16-1 15-3 17-1 21-7 2-6 21-7 
Non-ferrous metal products...... fol 8-0 71 5-6 Sra! 6-1 
Non-metallic mineral products. . 4-5 3°7 4-2 5-3 0-8 5-1 
Chemicals and allied products... 4-2 5-4 4-8 2-0 2-2 2-0 
Miscellaneous industries......... 3-6 3-1 3-7 3-3 1-6 3-4 
Central electric stations......... 7:3 6-2 6-0 2-1 - 2-5 
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Monthly Record of Employment in Manufactures, 1927.—A monthly 
record of the number of wage-earners employed in Canadian manufactures, as 
compiled by the Census of Industry, is given by sex in Table 20, which shows that 
the peak of employment was in June, when manufacturing generally was at a high 
level. The number engaged in factories increased steadily from the beginning 
of 1927 until June; thereafter there was a small monthly reduction until the end of 
the year. During the period of continuous expansion up to June, 63,891 persons 
were added to the pay rolls of the reporting manufacturers. 


While employment for male operatives expanded from the beginning of the 
year to its maximum in June, the number of female workers was greatest in October, 
chiefly on account of seasonal activity in the vegetable and fruit preserving group, 
which employs a considerable proportion of women. Textiles, the one group in 
which the majority of workers are women, also reported more than average employ- 
ment during the autumn. Indicative of the expansion of industrial operations 
during 1927 is the fact that in every month of that year the number of wage-earners 
employed exceeded the total for the corresponding month of the previous year. 


20.—Total Number of Wage-Earners Employed in the Manufacturing Industries of 
Canada, by Months, 1926 and 1927. 


1926. 1927. 
Months. ft 
Males. Females. Total. Males. Females. Total. 

VADUALY Hire sont ewe «ae 2s eet 334,656 97,483 432,139 360,284 | - 103,739 464 ,023 
HO DEMal Vite tatn. Aircast 344,800 100,379 445,179 370,933 106,691 477 ,624 
Wi sce Why PINS, 3 wilt dla biges 357,560 101,994 459,554 382,119 108 ,966 491,085 
MDT Weta See OMe Lsticee dhe fs 370,259 102,829 473 ,088 391,606 108 , 764 500,370 
MG See Na etter ee. 388 ,408 105,748 494 156 406,949 111,813 518 , 762 
IEE os SUS eee ees Bo aan 400,593 107,296 507,889 415,228 112,686 527,914 
LO Se EES er 402,407 108 ,480 510,887 413,086 112,400 525,486 
PANISUS bom, eer oe Suis .ies 396 , 952 108 ,965 505,917 408 , 799 113,130 521,929 
SepbemMDOR-4 i aw. cocci aces. 393 , 652 113,265 506,917 403 , 837 117,118 520,950 
Octoberes: strict eect. « 389 ,812 113 ,867 503 , 679 396,580 118 ,527 515,107 
INOVGMNDEID ive SN iins.c Ae hes 373 , 974 110,426 484 , 400 383,018 114, 906 497 ,924 


URE 2) ee ae 358 , 396 106,852 465 , 248 368 , 692 111,404 480 ,096 


Days in Operation and Hours Worked.—During 1927, each plant, on 
the average, operated full time 226 days. The average day was 8-8 hours and the 
average week 51-8 hours. The time in operation and the average number of hours 
worked are shown by provinces and industrial groups in Table 21. 
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21.—Number of Days in Operation and of Hours Worked per Shift and per Week in 
the Manufactures of Canada, by Provinces and Groups, 1927. 


Average 
Time in Operation—Number | Days in ge ean 
Number of of Days. Full Time} worked 
Provinces and Groups. Establish- Operation Wage 
ments. per Sie sear 
Full Part Idl Establish-| Per | Per 
time. time. os ment. shift.|week.1 
By Provinces. 
Prince Bdward‘island:)) 5... 6. = 291 30,797 9,100 45 , 289 106} 9-0] 54-5 
NovatS cota sarc) ty ee ae eee ree 1,190} 204,621 20,186) 141,843 M2 OPE 537 
ING yibrule wicker ate erentecets ae 872 144,919 13,995 104,956 166 9-0} 52-2 
Quebec. soe 4s Reh aG. ah Bede ee 7,206] 1,545,629 111,947 408 ,828 214| 9-0] 52-8 
CONTATIO. pantie we Sierra ee eens 9,512) 2,321,988 157,385} 343,100 244; 8-8! 52-0 
Manitobaty cs tune ee an weet ba reg. 859 225 334 16,219 19,615 262 8-5} 48-8 
Saskatehewancaands site eet ne (2h 158 , 000 Dinas 15,817 219 8-8] 51-6 
Alibenitas att es Via aes De. Te ee Bee 776 191,129 231 3h0 26,881 246) 8-3} 50-1 
British Columbia and Yukon....... 1,509 360,527 22 ,9€4 80,678 239 8-1} 47-3 
Total eres es eee 22,936) 5,182,939) 426,385] 1,187,017 226| 8-8) 51-8 
INDUSTRIAL GROUPS. 
Vegetablomroductsim-wasrsaee aceite 4,793| 1,192,266 89 , 233 197,560 249 8-9} 54-1 
PATIL IP DROUUCTS anata ttm tele 4,692 975,279 38 , 992 172,094 208 9-2} 54-2 
Rextileproducism ceases otce aakeanie 1,802 458 ,267 43 ,424 39,429 254 8-5| 47-2 
Wood and paper products........... 6,811] 1,311,964 86,755 672,074 193 9-0} 52-8 
Tronsandyits\products 594-006 Geeee 1,148 314,36 15,387 11,826 274 8-5] 48-2 
Non-ferrous metal products......... 401 113 ,044 4,677 4,903 281 8-1] 45-6 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 1,184 264,763 16,849 66,091 224 8-1} 48-2 
Chemicals and allied products...... 561 1535538 3,971 13 , 607 274 7-41 42-5 
Miscellaneous industries............ 447 120,486 6,975 8,123 270 8:-7| 48-9 


@entralelectric stations: .seas ns 1,097 278,973 120, ipa! 1,310 254 


eer 8 ee ee ee oe SS 


1 Information on this point is incomplete for a number of industrial groups. 


Subsection 3.—Wages and Salaries in Canadian Manufacturing Industries, 
1927. 


The total amount disbursed by manufacturers in salaries and wages during 
1927 was $693,932,228 paid to 618,933 workers, as compared with $653,850,933 
paid to 581,539 persons in 1926, and $596,015,171 paid to 544,225 employees in 
1925. Of the 1927 aggregate, $162,348,978 or 23-4 p.c. was paid to 85,483 salaried 
employees who constituted 13-8 p.c. of the total number, and $531,583,250 or 76-6 
p.c. was paid in wages to 533,450 wage-earners, who formed 86-2 p.c. of the aggre- 
gate number of employees. 


The average salary paid in the manufacturing industries during 1927 was 
$1,899, compared with $1,867 in 1926, $1,843 in 1925, $1,831 in 1924 and $1,824 in 
1923. The average wage paid was $997 in 1927, $1,003 in 1926, $971 in 1925, 
$972 in 1924 and $959 in 1923. 


The increase of 6-1 p.c. recorded in aggregate wages in 1927 as compared with 
the preceding year was accompanied by a 6-8 p.c. gain in the number of operatives 
employed, while the average wage decreased by 0-6 p.c. Employees on salaries 
increased by 4-5 p.c. and aggregate salaries by 6-3 p.c., while average salaries 
advanced by 1-7 p.c. 


The proportion of female wage-earners per 1,000 was 225 and of male operatives 
775 during 1927, while in each 1,000 salary earners 229 were women and 771 were 
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men. ‘The proportion of females among wage-earners was slightly less, while that 
among salaried employees was greater than in the preceding year. The number of 
male salary earners increased by 3-8 p.c. in 1927 as compared with 1926, while 
there was a gain of 7-0 p.c. in the number of women office help employed. The 
percentages of increase among wage-earners were 7 -4 for the males and 4-6 for the 
females. 


Average Earnings, by Provinces, of Persons Employed in Manufac- 
tures.—Table 22 shows the number of salary and wage-earners and the average 
salary and wage paid in 1927 by manufacturers in the various provinces, also average 
earnings in 1926.. 


There were successive rises in average salaries from Prince Edward Island to 
Quebec, which showed the highest average of all the provinces except British Col- 
umbia, while the mean in Ontario was slightly lower than in Quebec. In the Prairie 
Provinces, the averages were also smaller, especially in Saskatchewan, where salaries 
were, on the whole, below those in New Brunswick. In British Columbia and the 
Yukon the average was $1,983. Over 60 p.c. of the total female salary earners 
were employed in Ontario, as compared with only 52 p.c. of the total male salaried 
workers; in Quebec and British Columbia, on the other hand, the proportion of 
women workers was lower than that of men. 


As in previous years, there were steady increases in average wages from the 
eastern provinces through to Saskatchewan, where the mean for the year, $1,142, 
was the highest in the Dominion, being $145 greater than the general average. In 
that province, where the number employed in manufacturing was not large, there 
was an unusually small proportion of women workers, while many of the male 
employees were engaged in the better-paid wood and paper, electric light and power 
industries. In the four provinces situated to the east, average wages in manu- 
facturing were lower than the mean for the Dominion, while from Ontario westward 
the opposite was the case. 


The seasonal nature of some of the leading manufactures, notably fish-preserving 
and lumbering, tended to reduce the mean wage in the Maritime Provinces. These 
industries, in which 40-8 p.c. of the reported wage-earners in these provinces were 
engaged, worked on the average only 101 and 96 days respectively during 1927. 
Quebec, where the mean wage was below the general average, reported a larger 
proportion of female workers than the other provinces; of these a considerable 
number were employed in the textile, food and other industries. That province had 
39-1 p.c. of the total number of women employed in manufacturing in the Dominion, 
as compared with 30-4 p.c. of the aggregate male operatives, but the 32-3 p.c. of the 
total wage-earners reported in Quebec received only 29-7 p.c. of the total wages. 
On the other hand, in Ontario, where the mean was higher than the general average, 
47-4 p.c. of the total males and 45-1 p.c. of the total females, or 46-9 p.c. of the 
general aggregate, were paid 50-4 p.c. of the total wages disbursed. The fact that 
average wages in Alberta and British Columbia were lower than in Saskatchewan 
was partly a result of the seasonal nature of some of the industries in these provinces, 
especially fish and fruit-preserving and sawmilling in British Columbia. 
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22.—Employees on Salaries and Wages in Manufacturing Industries, 1927, and Average 
Salaries and Wages, by Provinces, 1926 and 1927. 


ee Oome_“»$720RWQaqaje&j{Ts@0—e—M—=“—“0=—$9$>>$j"—”““— > 


Employees on Average Employees on Average 

Salaries. Salaries. Wages. Wages. 
Provinces. fae GE 
Male. |Female.| Total. | 1927. | 1926. || Male. |Female.} Total. | 1927. | 1926. 

No No No $ $ No. No No $ $ 
Prince Edward Island.... 156 29 185| 912) 856 te 282, 815] 2,047) 254) 253 
ING Va SCOlLa eee 12237 379| 1,616] 1,635) 1,541]! 12,835) 3,413] 16,248} 675) 695 
New Brunswick.......... 1,30 329} 1,631] 1,817| 1,817|| 13,501) 3,838] 17,339] 694] 729 
Qilebecieee eae c aioe 18,969] 4,782] 23,751] 1,932] 1,915) 125,519] 46,824) 172,343) 916) 926 
QtariG ese sent. 33,964| 11,831] 45,795) 1,906] 1,871)| 196,155} 54,084} 250,239) 1,071) 1,069 
Manitobateerrb mens ser 3,041 785| 3,826] 1,863] 1,838| 15,822] 3,383} 19,205) 1,135) 1,156 
Saskatchewan............ 1,246 215 1,461} 1,684] 1,676 3,824 398 4,222) 1,142) 1,174 
IA bDerteren cre amie taseie 1,765 402} 2,167] 1,755) 1,781)| 7,846] 1,272) 9,118) 1,065) 1,116 

British Columbia and 

VWoulconi cewek. oe eae 4,206 845] 5,051} 1,983} 1,884|| 36,900] 5,789} 42,689) 1,077} 1,071 
Wotalciee ties. 2 65,886] 19,597] 85,483} 1,899| 1,867] 413,634) 119,816] 533,450) 997) 1,003 


See eee eee 


Average Earnings in 40 Leading Industries.—Table 23 is a record of 
employees by sex and of average salaries and wages paid in the 40 leading industries 
of Canada during 1927, together with the average number of days the establishments 
in each industry operated. Averages for 1926 are also given. 


Average Salaries.—In 17 industries the average salaries were in excess of $2,000; 
in 21 they ranged between $1,500 and $2,000, while in only two were they below 
$1,500 during 1927. None of the five groups paying the highest salaries—sugar 
refineries; pulp and paper; rolled products, pig iron, steel products and ferro-alloys; 
leather tanneries; and non-ferrous metal smelting—reported a proportion of female 
workers equal to the general percentage in the 40 industries, while the numbers 
employed were rather small except in the pulp and paper industry. In the groups 
paying an average salary of over $2,000, only the automobile, castings and forgings, 
hosiery and knit goods, furniture and upholstering, coffee and spices, and paints and 
varnishes industries employed more than the general proportion of female office 
help. 

The lowest salaries, ranging between $1,000 and $1,500, were reported in the 
butter and cheese, and fish-curing and -packing industries, in both of which the 
percentage of women workers was below the average. Various factors contributed 
to reduce the mean yearly remuneration of these groups. Fish-preserving plants 
operate during a very short active season; butter and cheese factories, which also 
work less than the average number of days, are mainly situated in small towns and 
country places. 


Average Wages.—The highest wages, varying between $1,300 and $1,700, 
were paid in the printing and publishing, automobile, rolled products, pig iron, steel 
products and ferro-alloys, central electric station, non-ferrous metal smelting, 
petroleum refining, railway rolling stock, pulp and paper, and acids, alkalies, salts 
and compressed gases industries, in all of which the proportion of female workers 
was below the general average. In 14 industries, the wages paid averaged between 
$1,000 and $1,300; in 16 groups, they averaged between $500 and $1,000; while in 
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one highly seasonal industry—fish-curing and -packing—they were under $500- 
In this industry, the number of days in operation throughout the Dominion during 
1927 averaged only 101; the proportion of female workers was also high, being 39-3 
p.c., as compared with the general proportion of 20-3 p.c. in the 40 industries. In 
the textile divisions wages were generally low, employees in men’s clothing factories 
receiving the highest remuneration in the group. The proportion of women workers 
employed in these trades was large, while the number of days in operation was above 
the average. Sawmills worked on the average 96 days, employing males almost 
exclusively; these employees were paid an average wage of $713 during the season 
of 1927. 


23.—Employees by Sex and Average Salaries and Wages Paid in Forty Leading 
Canadian Manufacturing Industries during 1927, with Average Number of Days 
Operated by Plants in each Industry for 1926 and 1927. 


SALARIES. 
Employees on Salaries. Average Salary. 
Industries. 
Male. Female. | Total. 1927. 1926. 
No No. No $ $ 

RG ANS ADELA. < os ehhcke cee tie ae core, wee a pete lee aoelet Sets 2,679 495 3,174 2,550 2,418 
Mlourvanclerrstamil lst... tvs ees scnere ne tees a5 las 904 221 1,125 1,914 1,897 
Slaughtering and meat-packing..................6:- 2,437 408 2,845 1,797 1,801 
Wentraleclectric:statlOns.,. acvencies Jac cklcoaucwod= + tne 4,798 1,216 6,009 1,653 yy 
DART ioe raeten lear. Sa eOeen hata meas oe Gare THOS 238 1,943 2,059 1,934 
PANEL OTN OO IOSERS Si ntin ta Ronis Stes ia coke einen occu Aone 1,547 570 enh ly, 2,231 2,365 
TEXTE RST ahaVGUTEN IY2°SiTOm 5 ey A ne oe Se 3,670 636 4,306 1,079 1,040 
Rubber goods, including footwear.................. ieee 443 1,900 1,707 1,734 
Electrical apparatus and supplies.................-. 2,916 1,106 4,022 21 1,739 
INon=ferrous Mecalemel ting ver os ac des sion sles Salas 584 60 644 2,408 1,954 
SOELONSVATAVANO) CLOG S24 dee fusstisjove oaths hues. +) sceisitte’s 518 111 629 2,365 2,397 
Vath aver OMS BLOCKS so. ou ee ee sc ss eins Slee 4 se oe 1,306 89 1,395 2,186 2,006 
GAstinosancdelOrginesyy, veil se sesh shale ererels afoveauales ets eee 508 2,281 2,148 2,071 
Bread and other bakery products.................. 598 248 846 1,586 1,598 
imetroleuta retain 14 teh Perce aca A bio tals sroueleseess 447 72 519 2,300 D5 AYE 
Printinesanc publishing, 2.5 0s le. 6. wes sete © stele 4,235 1,512 5,747 1,683 1,578 
SrA OMNCIICS He ote aE oes a oR ee als be wate 290 56 346 2,873 2,847 
SC lopuinowwoImen: 6 TaAClGLry.n re ticetins wm ce = cdleeeeren 1,009 694 1,703 1,926 1,954 
GisArSENGrCIZALELLESA ts ee Se ware ce teie Soe accales eee 994 253 1,247 1,994 1,956 
Hosiery; knit’ goods and gloves...............e0++:- 696 362 1,058 2,210 2,016 
Biscuits, confectionery and chewing gum........... 1,559 564 AOE 1,838 1,889 
STOIC CRIOS eee ere eee eee Bae 755 100 855 DaS30 2,728 
Planing mills, sash and door factories.............. 1,004 210 1,214 1,756 1,706 
Eoocsmna ehbpes, Joather. ot. 0.6 voces e+ eee os ae gs 1,003 338 1,341 1,974 1,976 
Rolled products, pig iron, steel products, etc........ 449 80 529 2,470 2,509 
UM USPS ORY AVN OMA AA NO Ae ie ee ae iy A SPS ee 1,501 486 1,987 1,887 1,851 
SMeOtMISc al NOCUCES Rite cated seis. « eis nclo sv ass oe 985 352 1330 1,948 1,846 
GClounMOMINEN Sa ACOLY cova an ktee> te ara eee eis 991 367 1,358 1,984 1,929 
Aericuliunal amMploments,.: (oiet itso yore aioe oie aver 1,134 384 1,518 1,599 1,668 
BrintinewanGd: DOOR DINGING. <....o,c:0\0s0 » sto0e we «sc oem ees 1,412 483 1,895 1,995 2,013 
Humriturecnc:uplolsterines., on. vem esa saa ace coe 808 269 1,077 2,029 2,021 
NECA PCT EEATIMETIOS sehsyvecasrt cots sks: ouetecel lp ois & ave auacs ovaieeets 254 53 307 2,448 2,308 
Piush-eurine ands -packing.< 52 fo ute kw c Mascon ese es 582 of 639 1,363 1,344 
Acids, alkalies, salts and compressed gases......... 408 98 506 2,088 2,104 
EMS OP OOUS. MON. Saar sluts c sale cl cs. els cack sissers 548 256 804 1,677 1,676 
ISGICe ANG BDICES WI FRR eae eat Seinks aealecarommuenee 407 | - 129 536 2,241 2,270 
MrsoilleniOserr mia ch ce tek ace che cb aca alah Borat 209 49 258 1,992 2,295 
NUSANC VATNISMOS Ys sais. eet cates Oacele Cee weiss 614 189 803 2 , 236 2 D2 
DPA WARS ANG. COOLS. Sp. sarcat.; {heya sind have diate a cue aleres.s 619 Wipe 841 1,970 1,986 
BLASSANO COPPSL PIOCUCtS: «wees ce o's ise cage ose s 697 160 857 1,844 1,885 
Total, forty leading industries............. 50,497 14,144 64,641 1,874 1,831 
Grand Total, all industries................ 65,886 19,597 85,483 1,899 1,867 
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23.—Employees by Sex and Average Salaries and Wages Paid in Forty Leading 
Canadian Manufacturing Industries during 1927, with Average Number of Days 
Operated by Plants in each Industry for 1926 and 1927—-concluded. 


WAGHS. 
ei. ase tee 8 0 UG 2B ee ee 
Average 

: Employees on Wages. See pee . hi 

Industries. operation. 

Male. | Female. Total. | 1927. | 1926. | 1927. | 1926. 

No. No. No. $ $ No. | No. 
Polpandipapens ee: vigke tercek bite ee 28 ,889 813 29 702\41357) 1,802)5 . 2638)" 281 
MOURA COT IS tO IS entree cuaelee titcus orci che 5,124 135 5,259 993 970le e220les 220 
Slaughtering and meat-packing............... 7,492 711 8,203] 1,151] 1,101 292} 288 
Gentralielectric stations:: S.. +2 5etnee seen 8,699 - 8,699] 1,515] 1,423) 3865) 365 
Qari sei tece es wick mac Meats on cee eee ore ae tenets 42,571 84 42,655} 713} 936 96} 100 
ATOTMODTIES Hee Mae weer as See eee otis sete 8,746 200 8,946] 1,580] 1,535} 307] 306 
ButternanGscheege.wesccerst clon errant eee 6,571 249 6,820} 956} 1,002} 220) 224 
’ Rubber goods, including footwear............. 9,851 3,014 13,165} 1,016 984 271 268 
Electrical apparatus and supplies.............. 9,926 2,865 12,791} 1,070} 1,061 296 291 
Non-ferrous metal smelting...............-+.- 6,999 28 7,027) 1,504] 1,492 354 383 
Gotton varnand Clotbuee rece ater hence 11,493 9,261 20,754) 755|" 702)" 287) 282 
Railwaycrollinsistockey, 155. om tenant e etree 19,996 45 20,041) 1,358] 1,329 286 277 
Gastings/and 1Onging ss gees: seer eeciserite sy edeie 16,516 352 16,868] 1,148] 1,188 285 294 
Bread and other bakery products............. 11,786 1,782 13,568} 1,085} 1,069 297 299 
Petroleumbretinins seer eet er. oe ae Sy OL 26 3,337| 1,497) 1,479] 307} 309 
Brintingsandepublisininew..9.secpis crease ps 7,892 1,389 9,281] 1,699] 1,365 299 299 
Sutanirefineries siemens ack te eel esto eetole 2,253 112 2,365| 1,203} 1,157 250 245 
Clothinewomen Ss factoryers.-mrcnasieec ee see Ah Ta 10,137 13,894] 883] 880) 277) 288 
Cigars‘and) cigarettesay.. cn oak) eee real safe on: ide BP Porl 5,000 678 658 263 273 
Hosiery, knit goods and gloves............... 4,874 11,285 16,159 733 728) 282 283 
Biscuits, confectionery and chewing gum...... 4,433 5,930 10,363 724 719 274 279 
Breweries sea ae. ee heen se oP. si Bak 3,763 44 3,807] 1,167] 1,186] 286) 298 
Planing mills, sash and door factories......... 10,127 95 10,222} 1,057] 1,017 T1714 e262 
Boots-and shoes, leathers: «2 eee ce iee 8,562 5,530 14,092 871 883 287 287 
Rolled products, pig iron, steel products, etc. . 6,864 3 6,867| 1,529] 1,382 296| 288 
Machinery, W930 ine eee trian Rane ote ace 7,734 226 7,960] 1,174] 1,166} 294] 301 
Sheet metal productsr memati: «fee acer ae 6,298 761 7,059} 1,064} 1,059 294]; 298 
Glothine mens Lactoryer. aos eee te ee 4,769 i), Ba 10,121 986| 1,009 255 249 
Aoriculturalimplementsin...-. 94 sna: 42a) be 9,398 95 9,493] 1,147] 1,178] 278) 293 
Printing andlbookbindingears: etch eo see ie 6,772 2,376 9,148] 1,115] 1,156} 295) 295 
Kurniture and upholsterine s.as.)sehees -o-se 9,526 435 9,961 989 960} 289 288 
Heather tanneries: -kee sti celes deletes alee eee 3,679 102 3,781 991 983 292 287 
Mish=curinovang) =-packin gasses ee eee cea 9,748 6,310 16,058 280 290 101 99 
Acids, alkalies, salts and compressed gases.... 1,770 9 1,779) 1,353] 1,366 308 314 
Burnishino goods; men’ si..te. 2) eke et. seek 1,104 7,072 8,176 640 646 290) 290 
OoOnee- ANd SPiGGs..s Ae Peete + een eat: bee 648 420 1,068 929 877 301 299 
Distilleries seach <a. Mele cleus ceo schon Bede 916 Math 1,143} 1,208] 1,109 212 268 
Powter andivarnishestorsnn us eneee es acboe 1,538 222 1,760} 998} 977} 296] 289 
Hardwareiand: tools: @ eel ae. a eee on eee ae 4,940 878 5,818 963 970 281 288 
Brags and copper products... ..h.eee-.a00 ee oe 3,601 374 3,975] 1,128] 1,126 297 286 
Total, forty leading industries........ - 324,709 82,476} 407,185) 1,011] 1,015} 237) 235 
Grand Total, all industries........... 413,634) 119,816} 533,450) 997) 1,003) 226] 282 


Real Earnings of Employees in Recent Years.—The total amount paid to 


the employees in industrial plants during 1927 was $693,932,228, as compared 
with $509,382,027 in 1917. The wage payments in 1927 were $531,583,250, while 
the salaried employees received a remuneration of $162,348,978. The average 
yearly wage of the wage-earner was $997 in 1927, as compared with $760 in 1917, 
an increase of 31-3 p.c. in average earnings. When the index number representing 
the average yearly wages, with 1917 as a base, is divided by the index number 
of the cost of living, converted to the same base, it is seen that real wages advanced 
by 14-1 p.c. between 1917 and 1927. The details of the computation are given in 
Table 24. The figures for 1928, added in proof, show further advances, real wages 
being up by 16-4 p.c. as compared with 1917. 
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24.—Average Yearly Earnings and Real Wages of Wage-Earners in Manufacturing 
Industries, 1917-1928. 
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Index Numbers. 


Average 


Amount Average 
Years. of wages ty mber year ly Average Real value 
paid. ph hee earnings. yearly Cost of of average 
earners, : living. yearly 
earnings. . eathities: 
$ No. $ 

LO eee ante ee es 420,094 ,869 552,968 760 100-0 100-0 100-0 
UE RON 6, We a8 ee ee a Re 480,949,599 547,599 878 115-5 113-8 101:5 
OE Cumtned Vas Phas Bch: wen 496,570,995 529 ,327 938 123-4 12523 98-5 
1 Uy vical hh See elie Sle 583 ,853, 225 526,571 1,109 145-9 145-2 100-4 
Oe eee rice hhh be’ sos Foie: |). OO 910,145 381, 203 1,002 131-8 127-6 103-2 
i UVP Ao. Dehn ORI RR Cae od 374,212,141 398 ,390 939 123-6 116-8 105-8 
LOZOReCR TP: oc ote 428,731,347 446,994 959 126-1 116-8 107-9 
LUCA Sener ree tt 420,269,406 432,273 972 127-9 114-5 111-7 
WOO Deere ROP ee tt ne 452,958,655 466,602 971 127-8 116-0 110-2 
LU ZOMeer Sere Tle a 501,144,989 499 745 1,003 132-0 116-8 113-0 
WS, ee eee ee 531,583 , 250 533 ,450 997 131-3 115-1 114-1 
ERS ACRE cs Rel ne 580, 428, 493 566, 780 1,024 134-8 115-8 116-4 
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Percentage of Wages and Salaries to Value of Product.—An interesting 
inquiry is that regarding the relation between wages and salaries paid by manu- 
facturers and the total net value of production. Figures of gross production are 
often used in such calculations, but the values out of which the wages of employees 
must in the long run come are the values added to the raw materials while they are 
in the factory. Such added values constitute the real production of the manu- 
facturing plant, and are alone available for payment of wages and salaries; of interest, 
rent and taxes; and of charges for fuel, power, lighting, repairs, and all other overhead 
charges. While amounts paid on some of these accounts are not readily ascertain- 
able, amounts paid in wages and salaries are available from the statistics of the 
Census of Manufactures. These figures are given for 1917 and subsequent years in 
Table 25, and show the increasing part of the manufacturer’s dollar which has gone 
to his salaried and wage-earning employees. In the eight latest years, salaries 
seem to bear a particularly large percentage to the total net production, although 
a steady decline has taken place since 1924; on the other hand the percentage of 
wages to total net product was almost the same in 1928 as in 1917. 


25.—Percentages of Wages and Salaries paid to Total Net Value of Manufacturing 
Production, 1917-1928. 


Percentage— 
Value added ; of total 
Years. by process of Pt: ake 8 of salaries of wages |salaries and 
manufacture. peMe Ds to values to values wages 
added. added. to values 
added. 
$ $ $ p.c p.c p.c. 
RO Gipeadan:, soe, shes. ress 1,332,180,767 89,287,158} 420,094,839 6-7 31-5 38-2 
MOUS eaten eee he 1,460, 723,777 101,507,889 480,949,599 6-9 32-9 39-8 
POORER AOE ki et57, 1,509 ,870,745 121,892,144 496,570,995 8-1 32-9 41-0 
OP ane 1,686,978 ,408 148 , 267,360 583 , 853,225 8-8 34-6 43-4 
LEO WD eras oy Gh ee 1,209, 143 ,344 136,874,992 381,910,145 11-3 31-6 42-9 
LUE dS. 8 Sees ge 5a ea 1,198,434 ,407 136,219,171 374,212,141 11-4 31-2 42-6 
LGZOR Me ate easy... 1,811,025 ,375 142,738,681 428,731,347 10-9 32-7 43-6 
1924. ..... Care eS ene 1,256,643 ,901 139,614,639 420,269 ,406 11-1 33-4 44.5 
LN ae, 8) ee 1,360,879 ,907 148,056,516 452,958,655 - 10-5 Goon 43-8 
1S Ane SS cea en 1,492, 645,039 152,705,944 501,144,989 10-2 33°6 43-8 
VA? EC ae aa pan 1,635 , 923,936 162,348 ,978 531,583 , 250 9-9 32-5 42-4 
BO 28 ics oles A Sehiton 1,819,046, 025 174,770,879} 580,428,493 9-7 31-9 41:5 
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Subsection 4.—Size of Manufacturing Establishments. 


An essential characteristic of the recent evolution of industry has been the 
increase in the size of the typical manufacturing establishment. The full utili- 
zation of highly specialized machinery necessitates large-scale production, while 
the improvements in transportation have widened the market, and the development 
of more efficient methods of business administration has made it possible for the 
individual manufacturer to supervise effectively a larger plant. An increase in 
the scale of production of the typical manufacturing establishment has been experi- 
enced in all industrial countries which have been affected by the so-called ‘Industrial 
Revolution”, and not least in Canada, where the rise of the factory system in indus- 
try has taken place approximately since Confederation. 


The size of the manufacturing establishment is generally measured either by 
the number of employees or by the value of product, but each of these methods has 
its limitations. ‘The former takes no account of the differences in capital equipment 
at different times or in various industries; obviously the increased use of machinery, 
as in the flour-milling industry, may lead to increased production concurrently with 
a decrease in the number of employees. The latter measure has to be adjusted for 
changes in the price level; and, as between industries, it makes those which handle 
expensive raw materials appear to operate on a larger scale. Both measures are 
subject to two limitations: firstly, they depend onthe fluctuation of business activity 
and the demand of the consumer; secondly, over any lengthy period of time there 
is the difficulty of comparability resulting from changes in the method of the census. 

Thus, while it is possible in a general way to state that the average size of the 
manufacturing establishment in Canada has increased between 1870 and 1927, the 
1927 figures are not on the same basis as the 1870 figures, especially since they do not 
include all the small custom and repair establishments included at the earlier date. 
The same difficulty arises right up to the most recent times. It is only in the last 
few years that the statistics have been so analysed as to be strictly comparable, and 
the results of this analysis are given in Tables 26 to 29. 


Size as Measured by Gross Value of Products.—In Tables 26 and 27 the 
size of the establishments reporting to the Census of Manufactures is shown by the 
gross value of products—Table 26 giving comparative figures for 1922 (the first 
year for which the figures are available) and 1927, and Table 27 the figures by 
provinces for 1927. 


The comparative Table 26 shows that while in 1922 the 420 establishments 
which had each a gross production of over $1,000,000 had an aggregate value of 
products of $1,268,056,129 or 51 p.c. of the total production of all manufacturing 
industries, the 613 establishments producing over $1,000,000 each in 1927 had an 
aggregate value of products of $2,026,544,130, or 59 p.c. of the grand total for all 
manufacturing establishments—a very significant change in the short period of 
five years when the general trend of prices of manufactured goods was slightly 
downward. ; 
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26.—Manufacturing Establishments Grouped according to Gross Value of Products, 
with Total and Average Values of Products in each Class, 1922 and 1927. 
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1922. 1927. 
Gross Value of Products. Estab- Average || Estab- Average 
lish- ee PEOs Ksh- apart PEO: 
ments. Pp * | duction. |} ments. peaks * | duction. 
No. $ $ No. $ $ 
Winderi$25-000a% | deredus hake 14,978 114,205,770 7,625 13,811 94,189,419 6,812 
$ 25,000 but under $ 50,000..... 2,401 85,075,807 35,433 2,763 97,781,259 35,389 
50,000 x 100,000..... 1,793 129 ,320, 947 TDA ES 2,164 153,727,749 71,038 
100,000 ff 200,000..... 13o0 191,675,689 141,458 O27 230,426,373 141,626 
200,000 8 500,000..... 1,078 330,533,712 306,617 ESE 415,043,177 311,126 
500,000 a 1,000,000..... 516 363,341,076 704,149 624 407,786,433 653 ,503 
1,000,000 s 5,000,000..... 364 692,463,530} 1,902,372 519} 1,040,783,654} 2,005,363 
5,000,000 and over.............. 56 575,592,599] 10,278,439 94 985 ,760,476]10,486,813 
otal te, Ae se! 22,541! 2,482, 209,130 110,119 225936) 3,425,498, 540 149,350 
SS ee Be Ae Es den SO ek ee Aes 


27.—Manufacturing Establishments Classified according to Gross Value of Products, 
with Total Value of Products in each Class, by Provinces, 1927. 
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Gross Prince Edward Island. Nova Scotia. New Brunswick. 
Value of Products. : : — k - 
(000 omitted.) Ses Production. ets Production. eee Production. 
No. $ No. ee: No. $ 
Under$zarae cs ee ee: 252 577422 897 5,331,886 621 4,789 ,881 
$7420 $e O0 sok ere keeece: 19 648 , 612 116 3,863,476 88 3,065 , 226 
OO MELON SE tek ee 11 767,553 81 5,669 , 844 65 4,771,858 
(OVS P11) Oe ee a 8 1,053 ,366 48 6,671,865 43 6,279,512 
200-— "F000 See ee 1 446,675 29 8,223 ,871 30 9,101,308 
DOOS— 1 O00 ia soe cciote ccs, - - 8 4,856, 624 14 10,076,162 
O00 0000; be eke - ~ 8 14,960,867 10 19,942,677 
9, 000iandlovertns......4.... = - 3 24,879, 864 1 14,640,041 
MOGal sak 291 4,493, 628 1,190 74, 458, 297 872 72, 666, 665 
— Quebec. Ontario. Manitoba. 

Un erE SOG ee ta aA 4,915 47,608 ,929 4,893 16,694,845 453 3,169,081 
PEO haere cbt tenes 693 24,286,906 16337 47,827 ,496 108 3,831,367 
DO eral OO! tue, Seek RN iis 494 35,132,459 1,099 77,463 ,312 106 7,982,304 
100 sae OO sets ee eh ee 384 53,815,563 841 119,361,733 77 11,218,361 
0 OUU Ec eee 344 107,350,799 720 224,378,799 59 18,689 , 240 
DOO O00 eee. out - 199 | 109,833,617 808 | 214,919,518 21 1a, 585-24 
1000" 0 000M cee oe ke. 143 307 , 384,390 270 533,607,450 32 58,376,282 
OOOO andoviers sec. fers. 55 34 305,170,332 44 523,751,422 3 23 , 289,802 
4S | EN 7,206 | 990,582,995 9,512 | 1,758, 004,575 859 142,089, 678 

— Saskatchewan. Alberta. British Columbia. 
BL HCONIG Dea Peni cs ss 522 3,397,251 485 4,260,909 771 7,359,215 
Jee PAIS Wet 075) 1S Rl ett ae 83 2,876,724 119 4,199,475 200 7,181,977 
Ura) NAR AAL eran eb 60 4,402,592 63 4,375,136 85 13,162,691 
LOO sme 200) Aras rg Oe 28 3,812,098 46 6,503 ,048 152 21,710,827 
LOD Se O00 soo or uke. os 11 3,545 , 268 26 8,074,254 114 35,232,963 
DOO Ml sO002 is 0cs ete. 9 5,805,805 20 15,071,472 45 31,689,994 
TOOOS—85 000) yet 6 11,533 ,887 15 SIF OSL atT0 36 63,446,931 
5,000 and over.............. 2 16,807,056 2 10,971,853 6 66,250,106 
MOGAL ice oe. 721 52,180, 681 776 84,987,317 1,509 246, 034, 704 
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Size of Establishments, as Measured by Number of Employees.—In 
Tables 28 and 29 the establishments reporting to the Census of Manufactures are 
classified by the number of their employees. In the comparative Table 28, it is 
shown that out of a total increase of 92,823 employees in our manufacturing indus- 
tries between 1923 and 1927, 46,341, or almost 50 p.c., were in establishments with 
over 500 employees. 


28.—Number of Establishments and of Employees in Canadian Manufactures, 
Grouped according to the Number of Employees per Establishment, 1923 and 1927. 


1923. 1927. 
Employees per ae te fb 

Establishment. Bete Pee opt Average ii: Ee rAca a i Hitas wipes 

ments. ployees ployed. ments ployees ployed 

No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Fewer than 5 persons............--++++:: 13,156 23 , 632 1-7 12,245 26,166 2-1 
5 to” 20 PersOuS-.n--4- su. PN ee RT Ree 5,310 53,002 10-1 5,897 59,624 10-1 
Dee wo) 6 EY ieite cgi oie atpate 2,093 67,408 32-2 2,369 76,266 32-1 
Dil ee 100 STR OS BOS Oe, SP ee tert TR0st 73,449 71-2 1,193 84,281 70-6 
101 ‘* 200 ME ho SM ERAS foot ieee | 566 79,737 140-8 673 94 025 136-7 
201 “ 500 OO neva sharma Wr: sh cre atte nee sie 374 115,585 309-0 395 119,783 303-2 
IRs chimed anodes o ace as se anmmaone 112 112,447 1,004-0 164 158,788 967-2 
otal voce os ee ee 22,642 | 526,110 23-2 22,936 | 618,933 27-0 


29.—_Number of Establishments and of Employees in Canadian Manufactures, by 
Provinces and Average Number of Employees per Establishment, 1927. 
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Provinces. Employ-| 5-20. 51-100. | 101-200.) 201-500.) and Total. 
ees. over. 

Prince Edward Island— 

Petablishmentss::.. 06 bes ore 161 102 4 = - 291 

Mimployees eo. sie ee ele 382 1,031 232 ~ - ~ 2 232 

Average per establishment..... 2-06 10-1 58-0 - - - 7-6 
Nova Scotia— 

Establishments. Gee cease 578 422 37 14 11 i 1,190 

(Him plOVOCSt nts caes wipes seas Leal 4 357 2,534 1,813 3,457 879} 17,864 

Average per establishment..... 1-9 10:3 68-4 129-5| 314-2 879 15-01 
New Brunswick— 

bistablishuients enum: Seip 374 319 37 iG se) 4 872 

Himaployees. of 4.06 2500.4 se ake 1,182} 3,308 9,526, 2,127) 2,940) 3,354) 18,970 

Average per establishment..... 3-1 10-3 68-2 141-4] 326-6) 838-5 21-7 
Quebec— 

Eistablishments\..¢2acee4 ote: 4 394 1,476 322 173 127 64 7,206 

(EM PlOVERS=aee. aes. ueeeeo ene - 9,973] 14,96 22,485) 24,292) 39,861 63,486] 196,094 

Average per establishment..... 2:2 10-1 69-8 140-4 313-8 991-9 27-2 
Ontario— 

Bstablishments* s....0ree bee ee 4,677 2,566 561 349 198 83 9,512 

TURDIOVECET Fo oe ee arcce nea at 9,513) 25,800 39,830] 48,936} 58,546] 78,433 296,034 

Average per establishment..... 2-03 10-05 70-09 142-7 295-5| 944-9 31-1 
Manitoba— 

Histablishmientsmer sree. ose 428 242 59 23 14 5 859 

Employ. Ces Mane eames ner 833 2,541 4,050) 3,383] 3,863) 5,459 23,031 

Average per establishment..... 1-9 10:5 68-6} 147-08] 275-9] 1,091-8 26-8 
Saskatchewan— 

Establishiments--s-.ceee hens. 553 113 0) - 721 

Hmployeed\ aut. os seme roe a - 848} 1,017 666 916} 1,016 - 5,683 

Average per establishment..... 1:5 9 74| 130-8 254 - 7:8 
Alberta— 

Establishments: ../.. 5-25.20. 488 183 29 16 - 776 

Ham ployees.an. 4.7: eee ee. 1,030} 1,725 2,060| 2,164) 2,469 — | 11,285 

Average per establishment..... 2-1 9-4 71-03 135-2) 352-7 - 14-5 
British Columbia— 

Establishments:£....2-e8ees oes 592 474 135 76 25 7 1,509 

im ployecsie: see ecenae 1,334] 4,876 9,898} 10,400] 7,661) 7,177 47,740 

Average per establishment..... 2-2 10-2 73-3 136-8) 306-4] 1,025-2 31-6 
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Subsection 5.—Power and Fuel. 


- Power.—The power equipment installed in manufacturing establishments is 
a very good barometer of the industrial development of Canada, inasmuch as the 
production is dependent on the power equipment. Increases and decreases in 
productive capacity, measured in horse-power, are not the result of temporary 
fluctuations in costs and values in the same manner as capital investments, values 
of products, etc. Power equipment will not reflect temporary depressions, but 
over a period of several years will indicate industrial growth or decline. 


Central electric stations, which generate electricity for both lighting and power 
purposes, are included in Table 30 with the other groups of industries and are 
included also with the industries of each province. The note with Table 30 explains 
the duplications in power equipment involved where other manufacturing plants 
are operated by power purchased from central electric stations. Internal combustion 
engines include all gasolene engines, natural, coal and producer gas engines, and diesel 
and semi-diesel or other engines which produce power by burning the fuel in the 
cylinder. 


Comparisons with the data for 1926 show an increase of 371,189 h.p. or 7-0 p.e. 
in 1927 in the total primary power equipment installed in manufacturing establish- 
ments, by far the largest increase being in the central electric stations, where the 
increase was 372,208 h.p., there being a decrease in primary power installation in 
some of the other groups due to the replacement of steam equipment by electrical 
equipment operated by purchased power. The water power development of central 
electric stations increased by 365,627 h.p. In the provinces with large water power 
developments the greatest total primary power increases were made, Quebec leading 
with an increase of 233,322 h.p., Ontario coming second with an increase of 49,830 
h.p., Manitoba third with an increase of 39,944 h.p. In the utilization of hydraulic 
power Quebec exceeded Ontario for the first time in 1925. In 1927 , Quebec exceeded 
Ontario or any other province in the total of installed primary power from all sources, 
further hydraulic development more than offsetting the greater amount of other 
primary power developed in Ontario. 


The rapid increase in the development of power in Canada and in its utilization 
in manufacturing industries is illustrated by the summary figures for the years 1921 
to 1927 in Table 30. The total primary power increased by 2,544,134 h.p. or 
81 p.c. in the 6 years, while the total installation of electrie motors increased 1,297,026 
h.p. or 126 p.c. in the same time. 
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39.—Totals, for Canada, of Power Installed in the Manufacturing Industries, 1921- 
1927, with Details by Provinces and Groups of Industries for 1927. 


In the case of each of the groups of industries, however, since this purchased power is practically all gener- 
ated by central electric stations, there is no duplication in the figures of total power equipment employe 
(Col. 8). The net growth in the power developed in Canada is shown in Col. 4 for the years 1921 to 1927. 


ee ee eS Se 
Total 
Operated 
Steam | Internal|Hydraulic Total Operated | by power| ‘Total spate 
Provinces engines | com- | turbines ae by pur- gener- electric ne 
and groups. and _ | bustion | and water Lene of chased | ated by | srotors. lemployed 
turbines. |engines.| wheels. Pp ; power. | establish- g psoy 
ments 
Col. 1 Col. 2 Col. 3. Col. 4. Col. 5 Col. 6 Col. 7. Col. 8 
h.p h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p h.p. h.p. h.p. 

Total 1921....... 164,725| 53,567| 2,318, 865 3,137,157 - — | 1,014,216 - 

Total 1922....... 833, 756| 87,022| 2,691,084 3,611, 862 ~ — | 1,162,649 - 

Total 1923....... 827,870| 64,020) 2,869,738 3,761,628} 958,692 357,136) 1,315,828 4,720,320 

Total 1924....... 944,267| 72,491) 3,283,146 4,299, 904| 1,256, 183 398, 001| 1,654,184) 5,556, 087 

Total 1925....... 992,916] 77,435] 4,012,756 5,083,107) 1,547,754 434, 678| 1,982,432] 6,630,861 

Total 1926....... 1,018,535) 78,554 4,213,013) 5,310,102 1,770,334] 392,322 2,162, 656| 7,080, 436 

Total 1927....... 1,038,931} 79,753 4,562,607| 5,681,291 1,924,687) 386,555 2,311,242] 7,605,978 

PRovIincges, 1927. « 
Prince Edward Island 3,825 949 1,494 6,268 473 314 787 6,741 
Nova Scotia......... 114,224 3,561 54,695 172,480 24,162 40,400 64,562 196,642 
New Brunswick..... 65,967| 4,212 38 , 134 108 ,313 12,747 24,618 37,365 121,060 
Quebeck as. Steer 197,017 8,138] 2,022,229 2,227,384 861,314 82,677 943 ,991 3,088 , 698 
CngariOunecacs< fests 296,480] 33,115 1,740,534 2,070,129 782 ,304 149 ,340 931,644 2,852 ,433 
Manitoba. isco. «= 45,630 2,207 254,929 302 ,836 80,548 145 80,693 383 , 384 
Saskatchewan....... 71,040} 18,235 84,277 13 ,947 128 14,075 98 , 224 
Alberta wens es 87,898} 4,587 33,540} 126,025 25,759 4,909 30,668} 151,784 
British Columbia 

and Yukon........ 156,850| 9,679| 417,050 583,579| 123,483 84,024] 207,457) 707,012 

GROUPS OF 

INDUSTRIES, 1927. 
Veyatable products... 57,526| 11,172 39,275| 107,973 1723197 22,905} 195,102} 280,170 
Animal products..... 25,895) 5,702 1,990 33 ,587 68 ,063 2,848 70,911} 101,650 
Textiles and textile 

PEOUUCES: sta es hes 27,794) 1,548 28 ,519 57,856 99,199 20,862| 120,061} 157,055 
Wood and paper pro- 

TICtSeetee noe mane 398 ,324| 13,469} 436,490 848,283} 922,626 929 ,497| 1,152,123] 1,770,909 
Tron and its products 137,751} 20,938 3,942 162,631 288 ,945 67,176 356,121 451,576 
Non-ferrous metals. . 19,790 178 68 ,860 88,828] 148,692 99,046] 177,738} 287,520 
Non-metallic miner- 

als ete ee ee 27,503) 3,515 47 31,065) 129,131 11,039] 140,170) 160,196 
Chemicals and allied 

products)... 15,723 320 8,470 24 ,513 41,385 3,132 44,517 65,898 
Miscellaneous indus- 

tT1OS Tele oe ee 7,851 306 8,159 54,449 50 54,499 62,608 
Central electric sta- 

tionss.. send eee ae 320,774| 22,610) 3,975,012 4,318 ,396 - - - | 4,318,396 


Fuel.—The fuel used in industrial establishments in 1927 included 6,470,803 
tons of bituminous coal, valued at $36,053,827, constituting 60-0 p.c. of the total 
fuel cost. The other chief fuels in order of value were: fuel oil, comprising 12-0 
p.c., gas (principally natural gas) 8-8 p.c., coke 6-5 p.c., wood 4-2 p.c. and anthracite 
coal 4-1 p.c. Out of a fuel account of over $60,000,000, Ontario expended $29,600,- 
000 or 49-3 p.c. of the total. The manufacturing concerns of Quebec expended 
$16,500,000, those of British Columbia $4,500,000 and those of Nova Scotia over 
$2,300,000. 
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The groups of industry in which fuel was most extensively used in 1927 were; 
wood and paper, $14,631,000; non-metallic minerals, $12,696,000; iron and steel, 
$9,280,000; and vegetable products, $6,941,000. Fuel is used quite generally 
throughout the industrial field for the generation of power by means of internal 
combustion and steam engines. The principal industries where fuel is used as a 
material that enters into the actual composition of the product are the manufactures 
of coke and gas. The most important industries where heat is applied directly 
to materials to transform them or to facilitate their manipulation are foundries 
and machine shops, blast-furnaces and steel mills, smelting plants, brick-, tile-, lime- 
and cement-making, petroleum-refining and the glass industry. 

The total annual expenditure on fuel increased by $8,465,306 or 16-4 p.c. in the 
6 years from 1921 to 1927, covered by the summary figures in Table 31. The fuels 
which have shown the greatest proportionate increase are gas, coke and oil. 


31.—Total Fuel Used in the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, 1921-1927, with 
~ Details by Provinces and Groups, 1927. 


Bituminous coal. Anthra- 


Provinces and cite Coke. Oil. Wood. Gas. Total.1 


Groups. 


Quantity. | Value. coal. 
Tons $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Total, 1921... .| 4,103, 071/34, 752, 681| 2,915,752] 2,497,400) 5,417,800 - —- 151,640,912 


Total, 1922... .| 4,101, 463/29, 914,585| 3,616,185] 3,299,016] 5,649,071) 2,085,444] 1,616,802 48,920,505 
Total, 1923... .| 5,338, 446/38, 283,135] 4,614,239] 3,238, 257| 6,241,692| 2,514,157] 1,904, 058/58, 736,938 
Total, 1924... .| 5,518, 255/34, 438,554) 4,642,654] 2,250,232] 5,780,752] 2,595,064] 4,711, 186]57, 068, 214 
Total, 1925... .| 5,902,197/34, 034,531] 2,564,489] 5,045,239] 7,246,961] 2,700,979 3,570,180 57,818, 701 
Total, 1926....| 6,409, 227/36, 723,359) 2,266,935] 4,176,584| 7,371,769] 2,645,505] 4,233, 073/59, 695, 997 
Total, 1927... .| 6,470, 803/36, 053,827] 2,435,720] 3,890,378] 7,220,529| 2,492,495| 5,272, 735/60, 106, 218 


a | OOO | J | O_O 


PROVINCES, 1927. 


Prince Edward 
Te land ane. Sheer 12,425 80,029 978 1,588 10,161 14,035 - 108 ,949 
Nova Scotia....... 192,101 973,550 18,829 74,659] 597,680 56,482) 547,562) 2,318,477 
New Brunswick... 272,141) 1,526,752 18 ,486 26,699 75,979} 218,672 16,993} 1,902,846 
Quebecht-s aa 2c 1,792,547/11,231,100} 1,396,872] 277,486) 2,167,046] 528,180} 387,658/16,471,746 
Ontario. cee succes... 3,520,068/18,717,199| 876,281] 2,390,955) 2,318,401] 1,072,466] 3,630,317|29,635,533 
Manitoba.......... 160,791} 1,055,876 56,897 51,161} 218,059). 214;759 49,271) 1,995,588 
Saskatchewan..... - 65,054] 448,813 27,429 26,887] 419,355 83,227} 133,420) 1,722,526 
A pertan icc. cat 184,411} 525,855 1,926 11,126 96,235 31,875] 368,482) 1,476,699 
Britisk. Columbia 
and Yukon...... 271,265] 1,494,653 38 ,022) 1,029,867) 1,817,613] 272,799 139,082] 4,473,854 
GROUPS OF 


INDUSTRIES, 1927. 

Vegetable products 700,424) 3,995,228 463,091 413,136 668 , 695 513,067 536,113) 6,940,596 
Animal products... 360,841) 2,233,966 74,629 62,217 169 ,825 343 , 272 68,903) 3,436,788 
Textiles and textile 


products. 3:26. . 437,386) 2,806,427] 234,164 52,008} 104,787 55,115 79,620} 3,512,308 
Wood and paper 

products......... 2,128 ,407|11,411,325) 1,155,979 21,125} 870,391) 738,008)  137,662/14,631,308 
Tron and its pro- 

GUCES TE: tee 785,691] 4,115,343] 248,433} 474,671] 1,904,519 67,051] 2,158,393] 9,279,931 
Non-ferrous metal 

PLOMUCtS. .oatnsu 255,648) 1,577,766 56,976} 2,261,027) 684,964 47,571] 178,907] 4,880,290 


Non-metallic min- 

eral products....| 1,248,388] 6,929,006 69,313} 507,444) 2,377,192) 596,549] 1,989,723)12,696,487 
Chemicals and 

allied products... 254,945} 1,440,451 90,952 60,009 60,090 24 ,539 23 ,382| 1,784,782 
Miscellaneous 


industries........ 66,908} 453,780 23,511 37,154 90,034 8,756 62,194 690,911 
Centralelectric sta- 
MIONS fein cabhee tr: 232,165} 1,090,535 18,672 1,587] 1,946,436 98 ,567 37 ,838| 2,302,817 


1Includes other kinds of fuel which, in 1927, were as follows:—lignite coal, $1,333,131; gasolene, $420,437; 
_ and all other fuels, $986,966. 
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Section 5.—Manufacturing Industries in Cities and Towns. 


The prosperity of most of the cities and towns of Canada, especially in the 
East, is intimately connected with their manufacturing industries, which provide 
employment for a large proportion of their gainfully employed population. In 
the West, the cities are more largely distributing centres, though manufactures are 
rapidly increasing there also. 

Table 32, indicating the extent to which the manufacturing industries of Canada 
are concentrated in urban centres, shows by provinces the proportion of the gross 
manufacturing production which is produced in cities and towns having a gross 
production of over $1,000,000 each. In the more highly industrialized provinces 
of Ontario and Quebec such cities and towns account for over 85 p.c. of the total, 
while in British Columbia and Prince Edward Island, where sawmilling, fish-packing, 
and dairying are leading industries, the proportion falls to less than 52 p.c. 

The seven chief manufacturing cities of Canada in 1927, in the order named, 
were Montreal, Toronto, Hamilton, Winnipeg, Vancouver, Oshaway and Ottawa, 
with a gross production of over $60,000,000 each. Statistics showing the 
trend of production in these cities, during the last 7 years for which the figures are 
available, are given in Table 33. 

According to the census of 1921, Hamilton is proportionately the most largely 
dependent of these cities upon manufacturing industries. About 45 p.c. of its 
gainfully employed population was employed in manufacturing industries, as 
compared with 30 p.c. in Montreal and Toronto, 17 p.c. in Winnipeg and Vancou- 
ver and 13 p.c. in Ottawa. 

Eighteen other important cities with a gross production of manufactured goods 
of between $50,000,000 and $20,000,000 each in 1927 were as follows, in descending 
order of the value of their products:—Three Rivers, Kitchener, London, Quebec, 
Calgary, Niagara Falls, Peterborough, Brantford, New Toronto, Windsor, Saint 
John, St. Boniface, Walkerville, Edmonton, Sarnia, Ford, Shawinigan Falls and 
Sault Ste. Marie. Statistics of the manufactures of all cities and towns with a gross 
production of $200,000 and over and with three or more manufacturing establish- 
ments are given for 1927 in Table 34. 


32.—Cities and Towns with a Gross Manufacturing Production of over $1,600,000 
each, Number of Establishments and Total Gross Production in such Cities and 


Towns as a percentage of the Grand Total, by Provinces, 1927. 


Citi pstepiaes Total REN sae 
and towns 5 re production ares ae 
with a bapa aa in cities Total a8 rye ae 
gross pee meted and towns production é e fa rp of 
production | * Hee producing in each nee 
of over prom over province total pro- 
“ over : duction in 
$1,000,000 $1,000,000 $1,000,000 ee 
each. each. eae province. 
No. No. $ $ p.e: 
Prince Edward Island............... 1 30 1,881,181 4,493 628 41-86 
INOW. DSCOULE. se Lee ne rele el eer ars 7 256 DigO2oy eke 74,458 , 297 77-39 
News Bplnswick on miintor tier = cite 10 286 53,199,386 72,666,665 73-21 
Quebecs: ui. een ame see tea 47 9,842} 851,551,165) 990,582,995 85:96 
QOREATIOY ae ere oi re oe tensors cuca 118 5,927] 1,601,564,816| 1,758,004,575 91-10 
Manitoba.cae oeriacneidece cite ere 5 568] 127,996,248 142,089,678 90-09 
Saskat@hewanl’.cot s2.ddeeatee sane 4 163 41,679 ,932 52,180,681 79-88 
A berta ge: Tete cs, ee ee eee eee eye oe 5 323 72,613,582 84,987,317 85-438 
British Columibiak. ..0 seria a: eee 12 864 126,848 ,026 246,034,704 51-55 
Canada ee ee ee 209 11,259] 2,934, 959,553} 3,425, 498,540 85-68 


i 
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33.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of the Seven Leading 
Manufacturing Cities of Canada, 1921-1927. 


Istab- Bun. Salaries Cost Gross Value 
Cities. lish- Capital. 1 ® fa and of of 
ments. PIO ROR: Wages. Materials. Products. 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 
MGT ROE feo 8Y acts Jes 1921 1,326 437,159,896) 74,320 81,709,683 212,796,716 413,475,166 


1922 1,468} 456,898,909} 79,996 83,973,965] 200,918,219} 406,846,230 
1923) 1,451] 473,624,425] 85,603 93,943,718] 226,198,441] 459,254,656 
1924) 1,560) 469,354,640] 86,648 94,725,516] 224,134,382) 444,852,084 
1925) 1,666) 528,125,905} 91,624 99,755,986] 235,304,377] 467,055,393 
1926} 1,729) 542,412,908] 95,904 109,147,450} 275,322,256} 555,269,114 
1927 1,823} 552,788,702) 98,353} 113,797,512} 259,104,230) 540,267,591 


OTOMEOtA Nie tects tote, 1921} 1,706] 370,426,285} 66,708 84,147,050} 192,588,233] 371,090,034 
1922} 1,811} 392,469,184) 78,833 92,930,846] 205,568,765} 394,065,052 
1923] 1,933} 389,772,678} 82,267 97,417,033) 210,786,422) 409,829,557 
1924) 1,928} 410,244,068) 80,001 96,554,310) 213,493,889] 401,367,127 
1925) 1,957) 429,165,022] 82,728} 100,769,782} 246,399,340] 447,098,824 
1926) 2,013} 451,283,965} 86,439] 107,734,568} 270,290,114] 489,522,114 
1927) 2,092] 475,475,308} 92,238} 115,556,907} 270,275,071] 520,066,313 


Fission aes eese 1921 399} 142,006,725] 28,192 28,062, 403 53,074,110} 109,803,883 
1922 437} 143,168,098} 23,476 26,256, 146 50,844,910} 100,280,131 
1923 436] 170,378,119) 25,797 31,399, 136 77,140,899 141,097,732 
1924 427| 170,993,755] 23,772 28,513, 251 56,884,010} 118,591,000 
1925 414) 166,284,301] 23,629 27,987 ,009 62,110,974 122,305,950 
1926 417 172,345,587} 27,087 33,244,170 74,066,846) 146,037,029 
1927 422) 179,328,754) 29,210 36,984,470 72,757,263] 152,107,454 


Wainniper. 22 20. Fo 1921 419 67,354,844) 11,046 15,521,375 39,701,665 75,180,039 
1922 436 46,251,208] 10,679 13,858,116 36, 766, 668 66,925 ,392 
1923 425 70,872,528] 11,596 14,782,426 38,172 , 282 70,647,027 
1924 411 87,489,506} 11,934 15,395,262 40,837,275 74,755,670 
1925 409 89,688,323] 14,346 18,390,797 42,388 ,504 79,614,829 
1926 446 96,801,995} 15,469 20,086,607 46,501,703 87 , 686, 243 
1927 476} 108,717,326) 16,785 21,215,664 48 986,976 95,592,864 


Vereauer i525 ny 1921 44] 72,085,459] 10,438 12 446, 231 35 , 287,999 65,035,973 
1922 485 75,030,953) 10,598 10,579,482 35,507,418 63,172,964 
1923 507 80,053,568} 11,400 13,815,995 40,518,790} | 71,221,905 
1924 498 93,699,451] 13,417 16,920,959 43 ,691, 647 77,860,759 
1925 507} 102,105,028} 13,334 16,384,973 42,020,970 75,823,721 
1926 523} 106,624,727) 14,781 18 347,299 46,120,382 84,831,423 
1927 556} 116,754,996] 14,897 19,254,035 47,290,240 87,754,347 


Ophiwart,o.:3. 5s cn! a 1921 28 17,444,828} 2,896 3,418 ,396 18,990,616 27,801,398 
1922 34 20,658,430} 4,052 4,883,478 28,535,248 40,131,834 
1923 34 23,978,144] 5,019 6 , 223 ,833 33,338,313 43 876,305 
1924 35 21,311,534} 4,554 5,301, 282 25,996, 264 37,918,669 
1925 34 21,832,973] 4,987 6,269,918 30,345 , 887 47,529 , 284 
1926 33 23,935,711) 5,611 7,391,465 34,447,446 54,571,595 
1927 35 31,883,066) 6,846 10,127,271 50,763,745 77,631,290 
Opaeaet se rside cit h 1921 181 38,184,743} 5,841 7,254,469 27,854,285 41,949 , 894 


1922 203 38,530,758} 6,667 7,742,794 34,581,220 49 , 202 , 686 
1923 197 43,513,709} 7,058 8,454,415 25,706,305 40,965,955 
1924 204 48 347,550} 7,379 8,435,969 15,905, 187 30,826,930 
1925 192 48,777,659} 7,110 8,554, 138 15,932,660 31,303 ,494 
1926 207 52,310,095) 7,593 9,028,482 43 589,670 59,491,881 
1927 201 56,466,275} 7,858 9,373 ,881 45,764,916 63,118,092 
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34.—Statistics of Manufactures of Municipalities with a Gross Production of $200,000 
or over, and with three or more Establishments, 1927. 


Estab- inc Salaries Cost Gross Value 
Cities and Towns. lish- Capital. ldntode and of Oo 
ments. pigy Wages. Materials. Products. 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island— 
Charlottetown............ 30 1,873,244 429 408 ,927 1,002 ,997 1,881,181 
Summersid@:.0% asc.een oe 13 3538 , 980. 92 69,970 207 ,072 374,612 
Nova Scotia— 

WONOY: shies kaleer eed ema 29 42,367,891 | 1,961 2,648 ,275 7,052,248 16,988 ,479 
Dantmouth.. aceite 15 16,008 , 628 854 1,164,634 14,106,038 16,331,684 
Iba lifax ace. Jets Saas eee 106 31,008,880 | 3,472 3,660,131 4,849,189 13 ,069 ,488 
New. Glasgow.........-++- 29 6,152,348 717 753,242 1,889 ,445 3,651,768 
PPEUTOS sadece dee aee 25 4,282,982 795 644,012 1,657,407 3,147,466 
Marmouthns).iih. ase one 30 3,096,493 549 494,740 1,077,800 2,324,872 
ATMNOT Sts caen tok cyale nel sepsis 22 4,075,626 613 589,124 934,845 2,111,460 
Windsorsc.ccchine vee cnet 15 1,993 ,397 281 171,749 511,990 992 ,429 
CansOh, ae senior onal 4 413,190 227 155 ,953 435,536 684 ,473 
BU CEOW. Atte oon ats ei 16 483,001 327 146,983 297 ,810 557,173 
IMicdicdletone nc treet tri ceee 8 347 ,897 62 45,670 426,866 529 445 
Wunenbures..) etl eis 13 613 , 994 196 151,822 201,588 470,305 
Stellartontetcsas..cee nee 11 622 ,642 47 52,721 140,693 437,508 
BriGeewateLa-lasieire icin 20 811,584 190 116,803 290,161 433 305 
OxtOnGsaceh <a. Seen 11 391,426 143 100,068 231,303 405 513 
North Sydney. ce citer 14 263,312 123 100,460 159,361 361,015 
Iockepontcenc erat ee 5 360,271 108 47,367 200,669 318,103 
Port Hawkesbury......... 3 425 , 602 64 55,177 191,276 281,113 
IBrideetowm sesso. 10 322 ,846 138 81,068 115,867 249 484 
Die Diy, stale oe chee easier 8) 295,582 66 48 ,956 112,053 225,742 
@larks Harboutde.e.es cic): if 66,871 64 23,061 178,531 224 998 
GlacepBay Stas sse aoe: 6 238 , 270 42 54,227 32,401 224 356 
Wiolivallose; cist aes; 6 126,400 28 30,097 138 ,067 215 , 283 

New Brunswick— 
Saint Jobnet. at eae 129 33,487,639 | 3,494 3,467,098 18 ,632 ,862 28,060,757 
Moncton): titeceiscte arte 3 40 7,633,891 | 2,359 2,666,502 3,680,229 7,350,483 
Mdmundston.: fos! - 10 6,708 ,529 437 551,123 1,864,022 3,760,024 
Bathurstss costae eidels tates 14 8,311,565 594 733,302 1,305,264 3,360,292 
St. Stepuen cada. detreiiae 16 2,427,710 520 496,718 1,473,294 * 2,614,753 
HPredericton’. foe). cists sino 31 3,331,028 705 673,677 1,214,491 2,428 377 
Malltowne.cacserracsia bic 3 2,329 ,538 863 687,403 688 , 927 1,806 ,947 
INGWwCastles: . eer erecta. > 16 3,349,394 545 432,553 1,204,136 1,706,695 
Saclovallouaecr ache sok ee 11 1,520,730 410 448 442 441,819 1,093,101 
Gamphbelltonstecccneteein 16 2,370,571 D5) 290,045 549,635 1,017,957 
Chatham. eee een. ies 12 2,537 , 264 245 2383 355 446,933 920,268 
DUSSOX ace c oc iotstae Sierelncteiaie 14 413,006 170 123,977 429 ,026 807,159 
GrandHallscnes.sscenis. 11 377 335 169 144,207 290,744 449 894 
Dalhousie. <2. sssceasere tas: 3 767,830 114 59,287 281,696 400,530 
Woodstock....00s ses. cas. 17 420,908 114 97 ,666 79,796 272,229 
St. Georgore. acters cciaoxs 4 532,263 81 94,570 65,853 208 ,964 
Quebec— 

Montrealieect ascetics 1,823 | 552,788,702 | 98,353 | 113,797,512 | 259,104,230 540,267,591 
(Bhreey river saan act: 54 67,037,070 | 7,384 8,046,150 18,212,158 44,303 ,881 
Quebec Cielo: s.olshelieielelarenevevele sis 263 43 ,080,873 9,764 8,319,755 15,504,295 35, 258 ,333 
Shawinigan Falls.......... 20 65 ,494, 137 2,338 2,971,236 7,929,420 20,609 ,086 
Sherbrooke. <0.) jienic 0 6-- 76 23,045,210 | 4,451 4,455,171 7,990,106 18 ,429 ,959 
WGaCHin Orencs aah west 25 18 891,354 2e3 4,022,855 7,414,042 15,878 ,574 
Montrealimastasacsees ae: 4 23 ,848 875 1,539 2,168,136 10,878,433 15,633,773 
1d Une ao mas oO eto-d ccc Dior 38 13,771,199 2,672 2,791,622 4,850,619 11,623,773 
allo yitiel dee ccnercia-rer 24 10,864,298 | 2,889 2,315,430 3,354,163 10,061,326 
b 28 8,951,300 2,436 2,071,855 4,256,776 9,965,459 
Mig Oot. SH Kerr gael sate cteres 13 4,752,328 1,422 1,102,047 6,093 ,027 8,806,061 
Grand’ Meérev.n css acer ae: 15 51,567,070 | 1,280 2,001,173 2,366,241 8,773,013 
St. Hyacinthe............ 48 9,093 ,056 2,537 1,855,489 4,378,924 7,921,597 
Kenoramis tet. deen ate 3 15,810,035 933 1,442,268 2,498,940 7,907 ,530 
SesJérO6me. sade eee aa 28 4,838,863 | 1,884 1,485,763 2,914,787 7,420,036 
PortzAlired .aaodaaiae csc 3 23,005,193 920 1,276,226 2,136,492 7,328,575 
Ste Johns te yaaeccerdse. 30 7,321,056 | 2,360 2,317 ,893 Salosatao 6,442,514 
Drummondville........... liye 17,820,681 1,438 1,168,244 3,091,883 5,324,262 
WAStPAN SUS Aes a te eer 5 13 393 ,927 793 853,680 2,769,051 5,046,840 
WAUZ ON, iron aes oes 5 4,047,221 604 664,855 1,694,578 4,756,774 
Mau queries vee sasoerscdane 10 7,958 , 221 601 865,721 1,880,173 4,304,363 
AB{:) (02) | Megami An einen tet 8 4,299 ,950 234 303 ,165 2,503 ,466 ° 4,279,459 
Waictoriavillewesac ven sere 24 4,167,054 | 1,164 920,463 1,363,790 4,052,011 
Monnaconaecssce ce ccs e 3 11,444,207 499 826,835 1,735,745 3,517,837 
St. Joseph d’Alma........ 5 11,208,201 473 720,808 809 ,825 3,492,074 
@hicoutimic. a ecdecmees 20 13,159,946 670 701,034 1,892 ,482 3,394,780 
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4.—Statistics of Manufactures of Municipalities with a Gross Production of $200,000 
or over, and with three or more Establishments, 1927—continued. 


Estab- : Weak Salaries Cost Gross Value 
Cities and Towns. lish- Capital ih vous an fe) fo) 
ments Bey Wages Materials. Products. 
$ No. $ $ $ 
Quebec—concluded— 
VOPR ee oi eles crarel siete 9 1,683 ,193 797 763 ,083 1,625 ,809 3,166,780 
eerthierae scce io ctsisfeisteeve: ih: 11 4,223 ,520 389 301,878 675,018 2,603,617 
SOrelorcee yw Al. cctee Pekeasls 19 3,479,337 1,394 1,123,241 859,566 2,534,861 
Beauharnois...........--- 9 5, 283,360 563 509 ,622 1,107,881 2,469 913 
IW INGSOree fe. RG ois tess 7 3,670,991 491 569 ,845 53,500 2,196,104 
JOMOLCOU Nes Cle tetshes Setele ce 37 1,712,630 562 426,394 987,911 2,082,518 
Bromptonville............ 3 413,743 341 402,461 1,185 ,897 1,958,191 
Coartreoole nbd Se ek 24 2,436,990 728 450,162 1,010,258 1,893 , 666 
Chandler. ieee. E 4 2,961,636 449 466 ,585 775,321 1,866,494 
Marnievaille sido taee ose cs « 10 1,584,135 489 391,004 985 ,335 1,862,530 
Buckineham: }. sae... 40)> 14 2,787,741 364 390,059 748 ,948 1,645,873 
Cowansville............... 11 2,203,149 4.84 439 339 699 534 1,628,840 
Longueuil. ieee. as o-. 7 2.322.587 249 356,391 97,014 1,470,216 
GuUtEORION Gesce teat ee hier osc 3 593,118 449 477 ,868 550,619 1,369,816 
AONGUIONO es oa taseeee: Maes oe 10 1,672,726 216 3117331 534,047 1,317,869 
Rock Island «2)..26).)x dure 15 2,162,484 365 323 ,353 624,206 1,301,180 
Cap de la Madeleine 6 316,330 119 81,573 1,003 ,492 1,189,400 
MOntM Bon Vee se boras. o « 20 3,113,564 357 317,111 * 409,375 1,065,879 
SEO WROM Ia. <4 Cae ie de: 11 597,460 134 85,971 839,110 1,059 ,343 
IASDOSLOS ose eae Selenae + 10 1,350,822 165 176,248 572,735 1,056,848 
PRATIOUSK Tacs sate ee Toe oats: 10 3,270,225 351 308 ,009 431,555 1,011,746 
MGAPU BINION ees ie Sige. a tal ote « 9 7,164,490 393 469 ,596 51,756 998 ,049 
Spe saurent..dvdeel dee aes 5 1,234,572 391 517,596 361,524 972,131 
Stew nerdse..c. fee 5 Seeks. 13 1,107,090 266 210,554 441,039 969,013 
Charlemagne............. 4 1,149,526 74 15,569 802,658 942/778 
Barn harris iy. ged. teh ds. 12 592 ,687 314 205 ,048 524,958 939,311 
HOretLeVillos.s aeegs fetes 16 865,855 347 241,152 480,005 885 ,590 
Plessisville..w.sie. sees as « 15 1,037,081 327 207 ,209 439 ,665 879,995 
Louiseville...... 65.5660. 8 527,353 318 155,033 716,663 879,922 
POEENGUIEt sca: Seotaas ds > ih 1,111,614 142 154,818 436 , 882 837,011 
Stemrayanonds, nay eee. es: 13 925,133 244 151,548 345,150 777 ,839 
Lac au Saumon........... 3 300,536 192 111,453 384,019 677 ,683 
ROnteRvOuge, oh. cans deseo). 8 1,135,349 162 151,167 337 ,875 670,231 
IBedtor deve eaesa. 8552.36. 5 822,605 345 282 ,297 58,695 621,169 
MDUESOM Me: ans Tad «5 5 811,757 172 196,593 319,954 568,578 
MMEERebDONNGs sasha ANS tie. 10 809, 291 221 198 ,329 271,074 550,855 
Riviére du Loup.......... 17 1,922,196 251 269 ,877 166 ,679 549,744 
CVIGe cn eee out Sos 16 734,855 237 171,722 190,873 541,122 
(CONPLOCHRUE ss: hes gadedss 3 268 ,914 189 139 ,264 329,357 538 ,500 
Calimen nr, avs aae ida 3 681,605 99 116,387 372,885 530,428 
Lennoxvalle. 3.497. kskie sss 7 486 ,848 109 111,024 212,871 518 ,337 
Westmount...) 515 4)..qee. ces 4 1,283 ,468 146 192,866 19,975 481,433 
IWarwickiot choSs8. ei eede. 10 503 ,496 148 128 ,206 235,799 463 ,849 
DWanwailleneens = Gn. Sees ies 10 583 ,437 152 110,388 221,582 422 ,324 
ACtONYV Al... were obs d es 12 302 ,998 133 70,624 308 ,681 412,710 
OSes ereies rae es ates « 8 466,978 176 88 ,614 187 ,125 356,497 
hawivalless ete aiiled ss 9 80,448 35 23 ,362 284,359 355,582 
Stoswamibert ls cee. eas. os 6 417,649 152 131,835 85,621 342 ,863 
LEC OU een Oe ee 6 413 ,343 65 57,911 215 548 335,785 
Disraclinwereaieee occa. os. 4 1,541,052 217 154,136 101,257 335,221 
ACOIGLEE Pa cain. Os5 8 314,648 136 87,161 175,845 333 ,500 
Beebe Plain........0....6. 6 195,341 86 47,774 190,550 326,245 
SLIT et ane coe sds. 14 168,180 141 72,230 170,604 284,591 
Thetford Mines........... 16 565,921 103 86,967 85,678 266, 223 
SUCLONAMe each ee ate 6 8 198 ,786 54 38 ,864 152,835 253,675 
WiaterloOire: it aise Se. fe 9 356,245 103 81,285 100, 132 246 , 626 
bervillatsccs ee hie. 2 as 9 171,848 91 54,158 98 ,226 213 ,599 
ODOR VAlore. tacts Sates 14 285,905 119 57,978 113 ,639 213,355 
BE NCRSAITOo we 50h 65 13 138 ,488 91 28,169 156,256 211,129 
St. Geneviéve............. i 158 ,316 69 47,402 139 ,528 202, 689 
Ontario— 

MROLONE ONO cao tsi vite Sloe « 2,092 | 475,475,308 | 92,288 | 115,556,907 | 270,275,071 520,066,313 
amalton.)..).g06..5u. se. 422 179,328,754 | 29,210 36,984,470 72,757,263 152,107,454 
Oshawyaees. oy sdeetis 2b: 35 31,883,066 | 6,846 1051278271 50,763,745 77,631,290 
OTR EEA DS Sena Oat hae =a a 201 56,466,275 | 7,858 9,373,881 45,764,916 63 , 118 ,092 
EGItCHONG!. chicks a a os 136 38 , 147,031 7,812 8,492,474 20, 982 ,907 44 047 ,658 
WOnCOne Set ASS, a ss 227 44 893 ,474 9,573 10, 745, 671 18,151,824 41,862,911 
Niagara Falls............. 60 38,124,635 | 2,595 3,642,032 15,932,378 33 ,833 ,423 
MELOFIDOLO..5:> see «als «bs « 80 24,623,192 5,154 5 "405 "442 20,833,209 33 ,320 ,667 
PerAntlOrM tesa: Ben aee s.s- 93 57,700,583 | 7,184 8,052,922 16,068 ,448 32,295,153 
New Toronto............. il 21,547,100 | 3,296 4,846,594 20 , 234,035 31,183 ,884 
WU DROBOE Soo yis specs see's s 138 25,343,714 ' 3,727 5,689,741 16,210,165 30,167,871 
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34.—Statistics of Manufactures of Municipalities with a Gross Production of $200,000 
or over, and with three or more Establishments, 1927—continued. 


Estab- Ea Salaries Cost. Gross Value 
Cities and Towns. lish- Capital, 1 . and of of 
ments. Reese Wages. Materials. Products. 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 
Ontario—continued— 

Walker vallewi Yur cace nti. st 27,000,724 3,074 4,998,114 12 ,483 , 363 23 ,964 498 
PALMAR aeicn, ev ebae ee eres 38 22,018 ,923 2,564 3,795,135 15,831,277 23,053,656 
Hordk@ity®. ... f.teessee ac 10 47,685 ,960 4,218 7,888 ,465 10,915,310 22,745 ,267 
Sault Ste. Marie.......... 43 62,702 ,079 2,198- 3,686,951 9,830,363 20,545 524 

AGL Lite sore cans ape oe eRe ceks 89 16,914,351 4,179 4,472,089 9,224,762 17,875,175 
Wieland enc: 3. tts bape. 39 20,383 ,847 2 32 3,031,790 9,852,477 17,032 516 
St Catharines...wosh eon 92 19,339,889 3,848 4,543,043 7,102,270 16,097,047 
iPorti@olborne., Pos.000.e - 13 8,721,063 654 865,912 12,640,374 15,660,316 
@hatham. 22. lessee ee 55 15,448 ,712 2,401 2,826,757 9,603 ,639 15,008 ,617 
(CEMA Ree oe eee Sa et ioe 76 16,241,958 3,761 4,191,293 6,835,091 14,639 449 
ROO W ADIN Ap sie sees ety ccs 4 6,249,520 395 540,399 12,671,286 14,553,121 
RHOTOLGEs ne oes 16 26,686 ,439 1,368 2,273,403 4,985,665 13,530,977 
Cornwall ye. ccs eee 46 19,374,317 3,720 3,534,158 5,946, 130 13 , 287 808 
OPARLOLGE 22 ...cto aeons Wee cee 62 11,241,464 3,057 3,686,855 6,300,069 12,095 953 
NAGa SECO Ho ta. sneaer anne eons 4 11,848 ,429 1,142 1,885 ,841 8,092 ,077 11,703 ,928 
ISCNORaR bos cee. 16 15,230,705 704 947 ,940 6,899,107 10,717 ,203 
Bortawalliam =. .c-m.senhecs. 38 16,461,224 1,174 1,422 393 5,159,973 9,753 ,293 
roqiroig; Wallsn.ee ase «4. 3 35,085,840 1,040 1,859,160 2,616,418 9,426 595 
Woodstock...s. tetas 60 10,399,102 2,187 2,254,242 4,727,926 8,771,664 
Wallaceburgen isencniee-.< + 19 7,957,467 1,009 1,346,078 5,260,170 8,397 092 
WM ESbOM sis. ce setae, oe 59 13 ,895 ,818 1,680 1,894,357 4,067,868 8,253,314 
Mortebirancescda sais: 13 14,000,870 892 1,202,741 3,111,092 7,499 ,980 
WBEOCkvailles. ce Seeetcise eis 33 5,494,402 783 799 ,261 4,996,391 7,040,108 
Waterloo:.<.c ita. oe. 34 11,249,983 1,346 1,492 ,986 3,134,271 6,461,725 
IPrestonh. ae shee bration: 33 5 829,571 1,507 1,739,637 2,694 ,739 5,758 ,070 
RorteArthur.. =. eeeocedt <2. 24 16,972,967 1,448 1,956,078 1,670,402 5,579,987 
Goderich: 12 ees oes 20 2,391,891 334 346,667 4,511,086 5,531,605 
EA WAKGSDUIV1h. secre &- 12 7,312,922 818 881,569 2,589,162 5,227,815 
Sti, bhomias Mase. fs: 45 4,140,754 1,104 1,107,487 2,912,717 5,158,104 
Bellevalle sd). (75. Cee 2 49 8,538,150 1,208 1,253,353 1,319,002 5,008 ,615 
Owenssound 2 1o46 seen +e 46 6,666,004 1,626 1,568 ,623 2,036,203 4,958 ,933 
SUUMCOG artis (Re 3 3,955,944 764 566,465 2,772,624 4,692,070 
IMG Gian Ger, Sete sae ne 20 4,561,548 798 800 ,255 3,149,660 4,586,593 
OP OUS Ses, ac Mee eee: 13 1,242,916 594 541,226 1,775,914 4,578 668 
Keamangton. .b. Peeasesss sc 15 2,752,084 497 502 ,229 1,948 ,135 4,456,583 
Ebuntsville. 3.1 Sy eas, 8 13 5,019,758 467 449 585 2,744,855 4,335 783 
Remibrokes.. Saesuitacc:.. 36 7,208 ,655 1,204 915,154 2 ,282 ,349 3,952 ,339 
IAT ISAE clin. 3. 2) te aoa Hie ae 20 5,863 ,056 UR 967,759 1,982,456 3,880,040 
VCE W ewan ts eee Matis oe 19 4,159,507 V2) 760,720 2,164,601 3,803 ,519 
SERIES y.S) co s,.0.8 Heer Bene oe 22 4,429,470 510 581,255 1,796,789 3,791,149 
Elespelen sc... te4 Ayton ok 14 6,750,934 S155 1,044,661 1,916,186 3,732,384 
Oniaierrs. sh ers aed 34 5,641,838 1,033 1,005,846 1,766,973 3,625,128 
Bowmanville Loss. wenn. 19 3,663 ,983 614 601,080 1,919,416 3,580,735 

(S150) crea RT CRE ete ae 13 3,157,356 436 411,505 2,208 ,300 3,509,192 
Newanmarket. hitaasee ane 15 2,102,442 571 608 , 918 1,581,123 3,396,810 
Cardinal ea kee ee 8 3,108 ,858 sly 389 , 893 2,340,663 3,291,195 
Ingersoll.) ooagee Ses 26 3,515,260 617 683 ,697 1,904,409 3 , 227 , 285 
TESS Tareas ea ty Maar As cu 15 2,183 ,966 588 585 ,088 1,186,327 3,086,975 
IBetROUIaE Reis Rees ted olive 18 2,377,300 202 249 ,468 2,081,669 3,075,774 
Chippewas cao setae eens 3 809 ,029 162 254,251 583,377 2,953 ,363 
Aurora. 8 1,327,183 419 434 ,988 2,112,399 2,933 ,757 
Merimttonin.« ache ae peer. 8 3,707,738 489 736,201 1,206 ,382 2,752,029 
DOUG Sioksn, cakes Bs os 19 4,424 823 745 883 ,738 1,225,568 2,701,859 
(PEnthinn.c pea aerate. oe 22 3,638 , 066 652 704,214 1,107,465 2,638 5125 
Wreston's. s5'0).)4. etn. we 10 3,665,136 683 812,169 1,176,707 2,607,513 
IBrabopConmeic: oven cc 22 2,317,171 827 829 ,468 1,288 415 2,601,432 
Obleyvilles 2: wees aoe: 20 1,551,836 405 458 ,461 V015;325 2,568,251 
Gananoquer. swe 25 3,083 ,602 628 TE SHE 1,111,259 2,515,049 
Elan Overt Nias, pa teens Mec 15 2,983 ,825 637 676,894 1,191,899 2,502,671 
DGin ASB ie sees ots oes 38 2,742,098 504 506 ,948 1,352 ,434 2,497,071 
eilisonioure es water ee 23 1,937,269 528 503 ,523 1,590,925 2,448 321 
Cobourowa haere ta 29 2,683 ,057 451 419,513 1,036,819 2 383 ,595 
Kapuskasing}. i 30. edeacc. 5 18,445,218 427 546,931 1,028,179 2,350,456 
Georgetown....5...5..:0.- 14 2), O12), 211 462 458 ,885 135:7,185 2,321,660 
Smiths Malls. sy sao. 22 3,755,761 648 708,718 1,117,680 2,301,666 
orthilopes:..c: se sene seuee 31 3, 280, 293 591 747 ,361 736,161 2,248 ,854 
Amherstburg). i2e:500ee 10 9,195,774 285 405 , 268 322,118 2,164,526 
DanchywaChe 2). sa Leen. 10 3,881,297 394 635,777 397,416 | 2,160,209 
PA Vl ORG ci be ths he en se 9 1,803 ,914 196 189 ,831 1,358,187 2,153 ,085 
Puc bum yeas ait: eee eee 26 4,000,746 359 417,925 1,032,035 2,142,812 
Carleton 'Place.s.y 22. :5.. 21 2,720,545 577 576,469 930,592 2,062,380 


1 Now East Windsor. 
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34.—Statistics of Manufactures of Municipalities with a Gross Production of $200,000 
or over, and with three or more Establishments, 1927—continued. 


Estab- Em. Salaries Cost Gross Value 
Cities and Towns. lish- |. Capital. is at and of (0) 
ments. ei cal Wages. Materials. Products. 
No. $ No. -$ $ $ 
Ontario—continued— 
Campbellford............5 26 1,976,441 380 367,124 1,025 ,586 1,996,910 
Brtdgebure. evn eee cack 20 1,341,252 183 269 ,669 937 ,031 1,910,582 
SETMIMING a Ba Fito, cr c.0e 24 17,081,921 182 22 1p2 111,618 1,863 ,357 
ATADTIOLA. 52 an Mics cnc ook 13 4 062,366 470 460 ,386 962 ,484 1,862,764 
WDimnn yal lowe: cs... 17 1,987 ,579 573 590,760 779,146 1,848 582 
@hestervallet i240 )2....5 0.5 7 1,012,326 131 165,654 1,245 981 1,809 ,031 
oneardine: reek... oc ek 14 1,680,998 446 414,724 811,197 1,806,341 
Sturgeon Falls............ 8 71,465 463 658 , 947 1,218,713 1,801,936 
ING DANCO WU. Peeples. .<58 22 T,8t65314 322 310,343 1,023 ,825 1,758 ,530 
POrisEnoeditanchanc. wccck 3 2,061,919 172 229 ,278 1,093 ,064 1,739,103 
Penetanguishene.......... 15 1,579,708 370 381,044 856 ,028 1,672,626 
Port, Dalhousie, %..3...5 5 1,103,158 481 418 ,260 513 , 264 1,630,874 
Waledoniagd Aen. thet. .cch 11 684 , 768 181 219,136 853,651 1,605,788 
MASEOM Ol Sak etal .c nse 21 938 ,773 392 321,466 937 ,006 1,581,714 
FSSPRIGS os. + Me eter ne ea 18 1,545 ,185 301 312,088 965,559 1,570,518 
aire Onis Stee ee Rviiecss bes 26 2,394,987 509 406,476 765,658 506,565 
Bracebridge... 2......5 19 2,610,070 330 280 ,900 953,170 1,532,976 
bury eee eS bok ) 779,220 263 319,137 593 ,596 1,498,888 
slings Riverine. . 6.56: 6 1,242,447 256 211,034 860,960 1,498 ,699 
wy Glee) ewan eke el 14 2,917,255 418 386,725 538 ,029 1,448 926 
WSIS TOCKS Wein iics ca coved {2 490,428 180 152,132 1,149,609 1,440,907 
INEGATONOY, Se RRR ERs cos sister 16 1,390,924 332 296,872 944 821 1,435,621 
GoD Alt Aree eis ceasdick 8 14,340,509 170 250,413 52,624 1,401,695 
DLELALOTOV Aen ke sas ec ob k 17 1,424,755 284 260,477 771,827 1,358,995 
Collingewoodih so .)6k 24 4,718,873 344 BO TOD 743,741 1,354,710 
ihe (eae Ate 19 950,919 256 256,883 745,662 1,314,383 
IDEV COI Rae Oo veces 6 4,765,421 249 347 , 203 439 ,850 1,296,576 
INO tHE Bye ga Le 2 ! 21 1,398 ,219 254 316 , 988 626,691 1,295 ,604 
PM ENONGOs sees cbccls dcaoeh 18 1,670,604 417 350 , 292 653 ,617 1,270,126 
VERA goes I aie OnE ee if 626,758 98 108 ,094 589 ,726 1,201,377 
LG iE ee Oe 12 956,789 307 311,681 447,949 1,188 ,639 
AGUGH ce NCR e eicec sad 26 1,284,576 242 134,840 665,543 1,182,323 
Wewliskear dst) oc. % 14 1,047,584 213 225 ,201 561,344 VOL 272, 
IGAMON Cle Mee hcdic ck 11 2,211,207 207 162,790 555,484 1,085,995 
ECTS VASE eI Me Seco. ore 14 1,077,043 124 104,723 880 , 204 1,082 ,436 
WitliceEtont Re nieit wientssewh 20 1,380,299 313 260,076 590,133 1,044,870 
CE, eae: rr | 12 972,568 332 331,637 427,605 992,518 
DNOENVIC ORT Me ee hic eis tcren: 16 447 118 116 126,479 665 , 087 977,412 
(Gia NCO) Oh iene Sn) Se 16 1,003 ,044 381 269 , 634 502,736 969,778 
@hintons.. sikee. eae... ok 18 709 , 807 206 181,519 582,933 963,979 
WEN VOETON® Sits css sick 8 402 ,643 71 66,279 667,590 921,841 
Milexandriah Weck beac. 2 21 631,084 169 127,980 564,652 896,826 
Woodbridgvertiai. 5.54 6 452,731 108 119, 203 6738;271 871,802 
Wache Bayon Was ve. cs k 3 941,769 128 165,068 429 ,500 854,292 
Wihttby:. 2-004 Bes eich asst Oe 9 758,564 239 252150 428 ,$17 836,704 
New Hamburg............ 12 889 ,584 213 189 239 429 045 815,415 
Bloomfield) Mee. eet. 2... 10 930,559 141 67,724 482 ,366 783,491 
IB Yin a HonToe 4) eee arena 10 512,734 190 187 ,939 415,399 755,260 
Gravenhurst.............. 8 556,858 229 235,318 273,911 733 , 236 
WeountHOrest.<4.. 60 6. <5 0% 18 630,078 168 119,954 395,719 704,455 
WMMOSBAIONS. sees eee aie a cs 8 462,314 183 183,555 280,143 693 , 871 
Soushamptoni: 25.0). ... 7 748,799 208 206,378 342,877 687,413 
Mintowoll: A 8he Ghai... oF 13 679,148 118 122,244 417,542 668,913 
Westlorne, tral) s. 4. he. 5 7 763, 103 99 81,502 452,833 623 , 632 
Brighton. i AL.ee%...:.....% 19 804,256 211 71,761 333 ,253 619,745 
US Cire) aan a Oe ine rr 14 667 ,392 145 86,751 386,432 613,943 
Oranveville sre)... x 12 645,772 157 102,458 349 , 671 573,142 
unkke: Malis: sea... 2... 5 6 483 ,061 138 142 502 282 ,532 566 , 282 
(ae rn 14 271,986 134 115,967 337 ,077 561,024 
US Neen Re, i 180 ,349 31 31,068 449 473 559,779 
Humberstone... 0..5.42. 5 533 ,342 118 109 ,769 272,469 539,517 
Wateriordss. hk, was ceed ) 684 ,520 145 74,010 383 ,839 538 ,477 
MUCK OW: Woh coias sccisatcien 16 365,357 88 71,856 365,729 535,655 
POT AMEULGINE .2 os shite ean ) 592 ,854 162 165,728 262 ,533 533 ,646 
“S{o hich el ee ane ee ee 14 319,367 112 81,580 308 , 207 533 ,309 
WOresden eB as osc hk 13 573 ,849 118 87 ,582 328 452 522,727 
EbAreEStON seis toate nes 12 384 ,889 98 83 , 230 310,518 498,743 
Welilinotoniud fox foo. ccc os 8 600 ,273 116 50,291 257,315 486,430 
POrests. Staats te ssinwc ce ok 11 554,320 114 80,836 266,392 483 ,031 
OPBOSWALCT) Bo 120 5s alee eo 13 334,484 75 58,996 294,870 469,881 
Serling, eres Nees cacese 13 98 ,650 51 35,029 382,728 466,856 
Delhi... SAtcee tt ae es 7 628,781 66 48 , 282 317,038 466, 268 


(Nii ro): ee MPS 2 Ces 12 475 ,248 93 77,472 269 452 465, 187 
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34.—Statistics of Manufactures of Municipalities with a Gross Production of $200,000 
or over, and with three or more Establishments, 1927—continued. 


Estab- was Salaries Cost Gross Value 
Cities and Towns. lish- Capital. love and fo) fe) 
ments. edie ss Wages. Materials. Products. 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 
Ontario—concluded— 
Victoria Harbour......... 3 948 ,319 138 150,095 |- 293 , 298 448 429 
Ifaversville-een.aaasscc ¢ 7 109,351 20 17 ,282 357,142 431,783 
IMBIMICOM.. te AA oes eee 10 967 ,3802 122 169,614 51,300 428 ,698 
Sioux LOOKOWEE.mee a sere 9 414,521 100 51,692 174,697 425 ,486 
USROR seer tents Mal wien | 10 293 , 200 60 66 , 633 145,531 407,741 
Ralmerston: atta tec coe 5 8 180,630 34 26,883 309 ,896 402,207 
iWemptvalle eae wane 12 206 ,368 66 64,681 224,129 399 , 234 
DuUttOns ne 4: Ae nee Sere oes 12 147,668 40 26,009 302,827 396,202 
IBurlimetonepeeereetaeee er 5 395,623 89 98 ,294 223 ,067 370,972 
Deseronto..ase.na: aie 8 314,862 68 43 ,390 229 ,990 369,388 
TLOOWOIS. ee ies ee 15 492 ,689 59 57,393 201,818 356,952 
Shelburne: hsteecese esac 8 152,694 29 26,977 269,955 356,562 
@ascolman’ sepeneeee iene 12 270,110 107 58,149 256,603 339,078 
PtrectsVillesmasetie ccc as 8 207 ,876 101 60,915 202,306 334,377 
RortiDover pencwee see 10 420,912 80 42 ,864 212,159 331,464 
Wanehester: yes. cae 12 181,581 51 40,325 215,561 324,536 
AMiSTONS st eek. Reis seria 13 233 ,004 31 29,213 218 ,446 321,158 
wakefield: awa ee 10 115,072 225 251,471 246,581 319,459 
RA SOLOWIE eee eee 16 482,829 72 46,164 174,337 317,191 
Wiaterngowi. meres. net i 452,720 78 99 ,728 61,550 311,483 
Baisley.) qo acne cine Get 10 114,085 28 22,503 246,511 309,917 
OPEie Orey). AON Sia og0t ‘ 12 176,144 46 31,863 183 ,098 281,255 
Watford «Sree e ie chek 9 349,314 63 57,578 162,349 280, 669 
Ealeybury cence ean 4 904 ,744 56 71,174 79,744 277,415 
IBANCrOlt eee eee 10 168,551 90 42,792 166,807 266, 681 
iVanikdeolelilkeeeeecee acs 13 166,496 49 22,428 206,716 265,427 
SB OLGOn ae sca hetys Beets. crs cterese 7 98 , 208 22 17,294 189 ,802 256,410 
Parry, SOUndiM sees co. 11 513,959 104 49,975 121,051 255,091 
GranduVialleyeacmmees sce) 8 58,726 22 14,284 192 ,636 234 ,212 
INO WOOG:, 5. Berne. cess 11 214,019 38 23,769 166,479 232.663 
Barkin Bee Ree otis t 7 165 ,600 32 18 ,339 164,036 231,267 
IBeetOn cs. oe Te ee ee 4 58,358 10 8,209 183 ,5 34 230,562 
9 111,967 42 19,610 171,364 222,601 
Uf 105,601 18 15 ,868 166,591 219,040 
8 87,801 22 15,066 165 ,329 216,344 
6 204,808 91 21,740 153,786 215 ,858 
8 139 , 964 23 18,461 156,135 213,585 
12 235,753 69 53,167 103 ,990 213 ,224 
6 64,579 16 14,098 155,451 213,134 
10 240,705 46 23,341 165,485 213 ,123 
6 62,276 14 11,125 167,270 212 ,227 
5 56,176 9 7,187 164,512 210,456 
Omemee..5 ew. wees. ee 5 223 ,598 46 23,109 163,978 209 ,057 
INoustadt. 2: seueanes. ee 5 57,788 15 7,731 175,342 207,757 
IVEY CON Sia. Ree eae sags 6 54,380 13 10,835 166,358 206,748 
IBTUSSCIS ase eet cyst 6 54,773 12 8,679 164,418 204,285 
Manitoba— 
Wannines epee ties. ine 476 | 108,717,326 | 16,785 21,215,664 48,986,976 95,592,864 
SteBontlacewonce asec sae 34 9,886,851 1,451 1,893 ,598 18 530,326 25,091,498 
Brandonses. ease tons ke 36 4,124,838 445 564,709 2,148,021 3,602,178 
Portage la Prairie......... 15 700,318 191 223 ,986 1,726,847 2,345,729 
hey basstesees. sey, oa 0% 7 1,432,166 325 379,519 585,318 1,363,979 
IDOL Out Gorey con bk. Coe 14 440,389 64 60,488 294 626 477,606 
Selkirk cc seem osscrk 8) 11322273 191 241,415 387 ,369 424 265 
Shoal Make wae secs ce. 4 68 ,965 19 18,819 222,640 282 ,463 
Rapid | Cityareetees ee 4 32,345 11 13,886 226,406 280,488 
INGODAWS Uncen Re wees aes 4 230, 822 26 30,563 188 ,856 265,731 
Saskatchewan— 
ROGINAC Med tee Meee eee 64 13,808,252 | 1,756 2,627,219 8,557,824 15,088 ,206 
Moose Jaw: ceentmaweiccuen 26 5,573, 184 823 1,202,881 11,254,445 14,870,155 
Saskatoon's. 224. sles cee 54 7,857,119 | 1,181 1,585,872 4,286,566 8 535,893 
PrincerA lbentin eens 19 1,832 ,429 366 416 ,832 1,901,153 3,185,678 
North Battleford......... 9 493 ,205 78 99,757 254,281 529,461 
Morktons cise ee nee 10 756,375 46 54,740 270,660 493 ,317 
Swit @urrents.f¢.....:-: 10 694,240. 61 19, (08 186,992 423 468 
Wey burn: 5.dest- fines ces 9 458 ,598 44 55,095 169,876 341,514 
HiStevall:.21 ee oon os oe 7 379 ,298 69 85,534 122,414 330,506 


Melville. ..tac¢ ney: Brtontess 5 228 ,373 21 29,968 168,121 259 , 287 
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34.—Statistics of Manufactures of Municipalities with a Gross Production of $200,000 
or over, and with three or more Establishments, 1927—concluded. 


Estab- Ftc Salaries Cost Gross Value 
Cities and Towns. lish- Capital. Sees and of of 
ments poawrce: Wages. Materials. Products. 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 
Alberta— 

CE) PROSE eae cee debe 144 37,745,801 3,680 4,983 ,651 19,719,949 34,543 ,864 
WaMOntOU «A. daaeisie ee eis 128 19,702,295 4,171 5,082,993 13,496,403 23 830,562 
Medicine Hat... ..0..... 21 5,422 325 619 754 ,234 8,048,627 10,329,755 
Bethbridee, oii rs: 24 3,882,733 356 511,834 1,343,757 2,862,277 
Late (Eek. Se Re Oa 6 1,468,136 253 291,245 331,747 1,047,124 
VAY IMO Gee Boke cee tee he 4 2,210,863 94 143 ,341 392 ,962 680,550 
Wietaskiwintet:. :'. dosaomsy: 8 309 ,046 35 46,401 322,460 476,160 
IRGC GOD Ton wanen oat ees 8 218,110 28 51,217 164,985 293 ,524 
Drumheller ce euee te. caden 6 779,245 * 43 75,788 35,549 287 , 147 
CATT OSS fier pale nak sche cccie Bl 267 ,213 37 44,766 166,176 280 ,385 
Dtepulory es nae cette cies ste 8 147,069 24 32,319 161,387 216,250 
PR ISIP IM OTE. Sd. anes Rica 7 377,235 82 78,637 127 ,294 257,993 
Wiesrmiilioner spire tee os: 6 128 ,464 18 24 ,652 150,518 243 ,609 

ONOKA eer ke SORRAM. SEK 5 65 ,693 11 11,915 164,815 224,105 
Wieorewallen cae suse ssh 8 186,209 27 30,702 129 328 206,069 

British Columbia— 

MANCOUVEL:< vase Sais os te 556 116,754,996 | 14,897 19,254,035 47,290,240 87,754,347 
New Westminster......... 52 11,016,028 2,269 2,682,160 7,474,904 12,326,163 
IMACTORIGAs sete ae sss oe 130 17,830,734 2,688 3,403 ,986 3,979,650 11,323 ,478 
North Vancouver......... 16 5, We , 149 846 1,190,629 1,388 ,230 3 , 383 , 688 
Prince: Ruperit.s assy bias. 4 14 3,283 ,897 209 337 ,672 2,047 ,896 2,794,967 
ROSSUATICN Bo eet ciotbas «hae ve 7,399 , 122 562 771,451 6,688 1,919,466 
Bernioes. else te lee ee 6 6,077,027 200 267 , 219 607,200 1,316,186 
Ort MOOG Fok ota sislsaless sare 5 1,662,574 271 359 ,460 661,657 1,274,488 
ENGISONE Cesare ree cece et 21 1,522 ,028 240 314,143 377,994 1,270,487 
WC OlOWUGid).. class ahs Seis 21 985 ,948 420 281,873 665,168 1,214,116 
MENTING AN Sette Metisse es ssi0 eis 10 633,789 360 393 ,849 542,132 1,158 ,533 
INANAIING-AAeee ee eos. 26 1,184,616 469 431,887 620,772 25,7 
Port Coquivlamsciecs sos 4 609 ,820 122 117,372 304,759 537,107 
KAM OODSme rate tae en tees 10 888 ,804 101 142 ,913 173,112 484,656 
Merri ti ae. dah ts tite x hist: 6 192,991 143 150,874 245,656 482,388 
Ni ORDION Grae sineiae ern lavas os 14 679,939 117 110,932 202,531 428,140 
@ranDrookern..dtasceet eck 12 421,900 101 121,649 129 ,868 374,578 
WO GUTLONAY 21)... his + eclove « 7 349,725 78 91,665 207 ,244 335,725 


PTINCO), GOOLE OL os facioc bess 7 167 ,898 74 89,647 109 ,451 262,492 


CHAPTER XV.—CONSTRUCTION. 


Construction is the most conspicuous example of a great industry carried on in 
almost complete dependence on a local demand. The building industry is not 
only the most widespread in its operation; it is one which expands most rapidly in 
good times, when it attracts great numbers of general and casual workmen—a 
characteristic which explains the high rate of unemployment from which the industry 
periodically suffers. Again, apart from the effect of cyclical fluctuations of general 
business conditions, the construction industry is highly seasonal. In the winter 
there is a serious contraction, especially in outside operations, while in the other 
seasons the contractors employ a much larger number of men, casually engaged, 
than can be retained throughout the year. A considerable number of the men are 
in no sense skilled artisans and the supply of unskilled men is generally in excess of 
the demand. Moreover, conditions in the industry are being transformed on 
account of the increasing substitution of reinforced concrete for wood and brick 
construction. 


Relation of Construction Industry to General Business Conditions.— 
Statistics showing activity in construction are of particular interest both to those 
engaged in the industry itself and to those concerned with the supplying of its raw 
materials, such as lumber, steel, cement, paint, glass and hardware. All of these 
latter industries are prosperous when the construction industry is active, and 
depressed when it is at a standstill; again, the effects of their activity and depression 
are felt throughout the whole field of industry, so that the current conditions in the 
construction industry react powerfully upon the whole economic life of the nation. 
Thus, in the period between 1909 and 1913, construction, mainly financed with 
borrowed money, contributed in large measure to produce the “boom” of those 
years. 


During the war period the industry was at a low ebb, except for the construc- 
tion of munition plants, but after the war the housing shortage was a serious problem, 
and considerable building was undertaken in spite of the high cost of materials and 
skilled labour, as shown in Table 4. The urgent requirements due to the practical 
suspension of the industry during the war were fully met in the post-war years, but 
the rising tide of prosperity in 1929 is reflected in the highest value of construction 
contracts on record, aggregating $576,651,800 and exceeding the total value of 
$472,032,600 in the former peak year 1928, by no less than $104,619,200. (Table 2.) 


Construction in Transportation and Public Utility Industries.—The 
expenditure for construction by the transportation and public utility systems is 
incorporated in their general maintenance and structural accounts. The mainten- 
ance of way and structures account of the steam railways in 1928 totalled $97,763,472, 
as compared with $86,436,213 in 1927. There were 482-8 miles of new lines opened 
for operation during 1928, 630-7 miles completed but not opened for traffic and 
757-4 miles under construction. Total track mileage in 1928 was 55,455 as com- 
pared with 54,717 in 1927, a net increase of 738 miles. The expenditure of electric 
railways on maintenance of way and structures account increased slightly from 
$4,185,317 in 1927 to $4,444,335 in 1928. The length of their main line first and 
second track increased from 2,215-09 to 2,218-78 or by 3-69 miles. 
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As for the growth of the telephone systems of Canada, the pole line mileage 
increased from 204,245 in 1927 to 207,566 in 1928, and the wire mileage from 3,591,- 
035 to 3,982,867 in the same period. The property and equipment account was 
$243,999,135 in 1927 and $263,201,651 in 1928. 


The pole line mileage of the telegraph systems increased from 52,731 in 1927 to 
53,777 in 1928, and the wire mileage, which was 323,539 in 1927, increased to 337,971 
in the following year. The telegraph and cable companies reported new con- 
struction valued at $1,914,737 and alterations and repair work costing $1,288,619, 
or a total expenditure for construction of $3,203,356 for the year. 


Contracts Awarded.—A record of contracts awarded during the years 1911-29, 
as compiled by MacLean Building Reports, Ltd., is given in Table 1. The aggre- 
gate for 1929 is the highest in the record, exceeding by $104,619,200 and $113,568,800 
the previous maxima established in 1928 and 1912 respectively. When immigration 
was exceptionally great in 1912, an extensive building program was necessary 
to care for the rapidly. growing population. In 1928, the high figure was largely 
accounted for by residential building, but industrial contracts were considerably 
ahead of 1927. Although residential construction declined in 1929, the tremendous 
increase in engineering construction and the significant advances in building for 
business purposes combined to make the record total. 


1.—Summary of the Value of Construction Contracts Awarded in Canada, 1911-1929, 
as Compiled by MacLean Building Reports, Ltd. 


Value of Value of 
Years. construction Years. construction 
contracts. contracts. 
$ $ 
i RT ot NA Brot ae ae ae, HOVE DOM LOE OUTS Mae. ok be nee SEG 240, 133,300 
DO tae at ia Yaad d:civle,« io oe BO ae Sa OM) LU S2. 8 ave cen). ol... DOW: aacan 4 hed ade 331,843 ,800 
be pie $e Dect SAS ee Dee TOUS OLEy NU o ees Inert aneR ns ad Gee eee 314,254,300 
LU: eae Ee eae eee PEL MO SeN0R tL MOZ stare saccte aeehdl oe) Gan sheleat 276,261,100 
DOR tere ee a eas ois a us ose eon He Boi BOM OLNEY ca. ctaling ud ous te dioie ele Bo, oe aise aah 297 ,973 ,000 
PONG he SONG PATRI soles UMaes 0 atetloa CAML VL Cy Gs ane ie a 372,947,900 
TOMER Aba enc atta tos p.y »seidie sisters. « 5 CS A REGL607 GURES Se e a e e or R ny 418,951,600 
LE) Shy ei a am ae apa a aa ee Se Ota OE RMON ect cic Miocene eis ca 472,032,600 
OU caree epecptier fale volt Gar oho wid sisters 3 £90,028 000 WAG20. set ei aa mtud bot ah oo ae big 576,651,800 
SPU sak a ily ae td ea a 255,605,000 


a 
2.—Construction Contracts Awarded in Canada, 1924-1929, by Provinces and Types 
of Construction, as Compiled by MacLean Building Reports, Ltd. 


6Naee—eazal—wtotOowo8owowssooaoaoaoooao®o®=S=S=»~q$q0q0nmm9DBD9D93BSS 


Distribution. 1924, 1925. 1926. 1927, 1928. 1929. 

PRovINcgEs. $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Peace Edward Island....... 238 , 200 345 ,600 374,500 421,100} ~ 559,000 627,300 
BVO Va CObIa ees ps eves dees 4,035,400 4,154,800 3,444,800 _ §,469,300] 27,784,000 12,744,500 
New Brunswick............. 4,323,100 4,373,300 4,593 ,000 3,597,200 7,825,000 6,806,500 
CUE DOU TEMA RIMN oo ecccn kan 89,511,200) 124,509,100 151,933,900} 133,182,600 144,185,000 187,771,600 
GUEST ETOYS Gn RA ope 136,041,400) 121,248,100} 141 , 929,400} 196,159,000} 188,351,700 215,773,100 
AVDA ter Sah ee ten af sale tie 6,492,500} 13,093,200 19,186,600] 29,939,900] 23,995,300 38,156,500 
Saskatchewan............... 5,857,800 4,923,100} 14,251,500) 11,337,600 22,127,100} 34,184,300 
Bl ertaue ah. Siw sit ae elete oc 6,600,400 3,867,500} 10,058,400 7,507,300) 17,909,700} 29,159,600 
ibritism Columbia...... is... 23,161,100) 21,458,300} 27, 175,800} 31,337,600] 39,295,800 51,428,400 

OUR 0050 io cela 276,261,100] 297,973,000) 372 » 947,900) 418,951,600] 472,032,600] 576 » 601, 800 


See aN ETE Mal i ll ire I ll ae bhi eats 
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2.—Construction Contracts Awarded in Canada, 1924-1929, by Provinces and Types 
of Construction, as Compiled by MacLean Building Reports, Ltd.—concluded. 


Distribution. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 
Tyrr or CoNSTRUCTION. $ $ $ $ $ $ 

UNTO TNS TA Ia baO dice oickc 9,797,400} 12,723,600) 20,979,300 25,981,800} 36,720,500) 22,527,200 
Residences ee nue eee eee 81,427,400] 83,766,300) 88,583,100) 98 ,957,800} 102,445,800} 106,374, 100 

Total, Residential..... 91,224,800| 96,489,900) 109,562,400 124,939,609] 139, 166,300/ 128,901,300 
@hurches*sa.7 see eee 7,261,300 8,646,900 9,942,600] 12,052,700 8 327,500 8 ,867 ,800 
Public garages........ 4. 8 3,591,600 4,409,100 4,820,500 7,354,700} 10,889,100} 12,915,100 
Hospitals: enter er 7,818,700 5,352,500 6 ,460, 100 8,897,200 9,596,300 8 , 983 ,700 
Hotels’andichibs:.2...0..... 7,147,300 4,598,400} 19,979,400] ~30,598,700) 15 ,486,400} 20,110,500 
Ofiiceibuildingssaeee- + ee 7,701,200 9 ,335,700| 11,957,600) 40,752,900 34,120,900) 37,475,100 
Pubhe buildings: aac a 5,597,200 6,736,600 4,546,400 8,195,200 8,744,700} 19,062,600 
SCHOolseert - AHI... Ainge hese: 13,635,800} 13,231,900) 17,110,700 22,244,000} 20,907,400) 22,482,800 
StOLES Fe ee eee aan eee 7,687,900) 13,511,200) 12,640,200) 11 831,900} - 27,448,000) 27,353 ,900 
EE NGALTOSe eee Gate era ees 757,100 723 ,000 2,432,700 1,519,500 3,085 ,000 3,074,800 
Warehousese. s. saison: sae 12 ,468 ,600 6,521,800) 22,518,700) 19,982,000 31,621,300] 29,835,400 

Total, Busimess........ 73,666, 700| 73,067,100) 112,498, 900 163,428,800) 170,226,600) 190,161,709 

Total, Industrial...... 21,765,000! 40,007,300 79,689,700 39,988,900] 63,309,000) 62,968,800 
Bridgesteenemaiccecenee a 3,979,800} 17,804,400 6,681,700) 23,468,900 7,360,200} 11,218,500 
Dams and wharves......... 4,055,800 4,768 ,800 7,374,500 6,565 ,300 8,297,900} 24,721,300 
Sewers and water-mains..... 7,848 ,900 8,102,100 7,889 ,300 9,624,700) 10,455,800} 17,552,200 
Roads and streets........... 30,718,500) 26,992,100) 24,379,900 24 382,800} 29,412,500) 41,690,800 
General engineering......... 43,001,600} 30,741,300) 24,961,500 26,552,600} 43,812,400} 99,437,200 

Total, Engineering....| 89,604,600 88,408,700] 71,286,900) 99,594,300) 99,338,800 194,620,000 


BN EE 


Building Permits.—The estimated value of construction in 61 cities of 
Canada, as indicated by their building permits, is shown for the years 1924 to 1929 
inclusive in Table 3. These cities had in 1921 about 32-6 p.c. of the population of . 
Canada, while their 1929 building permits aggregated $234,944,549 or 41 p.c. of the 
total contracts awarded, as shown in Table 1. In this table, the 35 cities for which 
statistics of building permits are available since 1910 are indicated by an asterisk 
(*), and the totals for these cities are given beneath the totals for the larger group. 


Table 4 shows the value of the building permits issued by 35 cities in the years 
1910-1929. The average weighted index numbers of wholesale prices of building 
materials since 1914 are also given, as are the average indexes of wages in the building 
trades since 1910, the latter being compiled by the Department of Labour, and the 
former by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. These indexes are introduced to 
show as far as possible the fluctuations in building costs with their effect. upon con- 
struction work. Attempts have been made to determine the relative proportion 
of material and wage costs in general building, but representative data could not 
be obtained. 


Owing to the increasing use of the automobile and other means of rapid trans- 
portation, a growing percentage of those who work in the cities reside outside the 
municipal boundaries. Hence arises in part the necessity for an extension of the 
record of building permits to include such suburban areas as the York Townships 
in the case of Toronto, and North and South Vancouver. South Vancouver and 
Point Grey were annexed to Vancouver city as from Jan. 1, 1929. 


BUILDING PERMITS 
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3.—Value of Building Permits taken out in 61 Cities for the calendar years 1924-1929. 


Nore.—Asterisks indicate the 35 original cities, statistics for which are available since 1910. 


Cities. 


PERLITE AR ae wo Uhe, ORR: cao shee 
New Glasgow............ 
ESV aney a ae th:. eek ae 


New Brunswick........... 
Bredericton ewe ehvccki dee 
SIMOR CHORE Moriah <a pasteles 


Ouehechs fees ee. Ts 


Shawinigan Falls......... 
POOR DFOOKE tee. fs s eters. 


Whaphamerscce or oo, 


RGuSIpOe treet ce. , 


SINS HOM. wee eet occ 
PANTtCMENEr! Jce | cee s sce 
MIVONG OR Ac aiinc cco he ne 


BP otenporonena. sc... 
PE OLtCATCMUie Matec tere. 
SUR DLCORCIE ME ete cette d cee 


*Toronto..:.., . Puede oh Vaale oss 
York Townships....... 
Wellanclhove eco se. os 8 
“AW ATES Cov ay ALeitiek # cee a 
Ford 


Cee ee re rd 


Saskatchewan............. 
FMTOOSC URW: <.-l0ccss lea. 
vilagstial: hee cst ee ae ree 


ACID yale Ss eae ree 


Met Mbridge. ses... « h< déy wae 
Medicine Hat............ 


1924. 


1925. 


1926. 


a a a a) a | [OS (Ee eee 


$ 
31,900 


901, 621 
731,209 
18,505 
151,907 


1,492,364 
257 3825 
101,774 

1,133,265 


42,562,336 
31,013,419 
7,331,846 
229 377 
529,878 
1,046,210 
2,411,606 


57,339,141 
195,000 
191,480 


559,245 
23,926,028 
5,710,400 
* 178,880 
4,429 308 
1,371,662 
403 ,450 
959,799 
1,058 ,000 
237 ,668 


3,867, 102 
. 270,825 

418 ,377 
3,177,900 


2,856,190 
501,129 
939 ,785 

1,415,276 


3,695, 604 
1,031,420 
2,305,095 
226 , 222 
132,867 


1 No information received. 
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$ 
21,800 


1,099, 787 
1,035,564 
20,286 
43 ,937 


986,325 
98,175 
204,620 
683 ,530 


35,186,268 
25,520,523 
3,274,371 
384,925 
1,037,110 
2,064,815 
2,904,524 


59, 888, 867 
194,725 
159,537 
193,858 
727,340 
108,723 
426,641 

2,675,830 
493,758 
1,546,262 
2,389,800 
1,114,290 
576,205 
4,942,327 
536,970 
272,637 
402,488 
407,731 
666,962 
350,181 
725,698 
242,993 
25,797,196 
6,611,440 
124,320 
4,333,945 
1,104,445 
600,750 
1,224,765 
851,000 
86,050 


5,205,828 
979 
972,559 
4,156,690 


2,531,380 

243,535 
1,208,403 
1,079,442 


2, 862,260 
1,197,475 
1,481,890 
161,189 
21,706 


$ 
29,000 
908, 945 


771, 421 
37,050 
342,701 
391,670 


42,167,440 
31,720,049 
3,939,281 
315,760 
712,350 
1,445,575 
4,034,425 


65,373, 757 
306,610 
232,049 
591,650 

1,291,250 
181,185 
344,616 

3,128,950 
608,532 

1,100,111 

3,621,200 

1,504,000 

1,044, 100 

3,101,748 
154,450 
342757 
961,580 
480,915 
940,642 
138,597 
601,646 
235,766 

26,029 584 

5,558,540 
404,049 

7,319,454 

1,592,058 
455,630 

1,707,550 

1,268 , 000 
126,538 


11,091,372 
227,516 
501,256 

10,362,600 


6,529, 041 

268 ,326 
4,242,511 
2,018 , 204 


4,115,317 
1,999 ,048 
1,853,735 
236,359 
26,175 


1,840, 647 
1,537,899 
10,850 
291,898 


1,365,065 
14,779 
736,110 
614,176 


58,329,532 
45,200,842 
6,360,165 
347,835 
689,930 
2,332,500 
3,389,260 


79,883,344 
670,010 
571,599 
575,087 

1,209,450 
181,023 
493,169 

3,837,150 
420,467 

1,272,632 

2,814,950 

1,517,510 

5,255, 188 

6,446,045 
330,350 
624,295 

3,473,736 
221,254 

1,147,286 

92,682 

1,064,415 
329,461 

31,274,876 

6,041, 635 
400,364 

4,930,832 

1,054,531 
624,340 

1,323,140 

1,527,000 
158 ,867 


8,561,122 
230,252 
761,570 

7,569,300 


75 928,574 
1,230,489 
3,482,090 
3,215,995 


5,398, 691 
2,330,131 
2,568,565 
438 , 684 
61,311 


3,078,176 
2,808 3857 
64,515 
205,304 


1,262,266 
148 015 
270,813 
843 ,438 


49,933,504 
36,347,901 
5,710,144 
1,163,581 
1,128 , 233 
1,681,450 
3,902,195 


104,777,566 
239,323 
802,528 
780,020 

2,062,000 
378,581 
462,815 

6,342,100 
678,203 

1,524,625 

2'561.705 

2,056,415 

3,015,070 

5,421,085 
262,375 
625,577 

5,292,545 
224412 

1,249,141 
362,732 
814/586 
402,419 

51,607,188 

8,210,380 
309,866 

4,518,723 
758,315 
496,460 
762,775 

2,108,000 
447,602 


11, 846, 635 
428,130 
871,105 

10,547,400 


13, 449, 826 
1,074,078 
6,619,206 
5,756,542 


10,292,579 
6,302, 142 
3,374,971 

498 ,590 
116,876 


20,000 


5, 748, 282 
5,209,245 
305,370 
233 , 667 


2,037,934 
23,500 
768 , 698 
1,245,736 


57,984,175 
46,065,924 
5, 684, 183 
770,618 
755,240 
1,488,065 
3,220,145 


95, 055, 827 
533 ,730 
473,387 
813 ,560 

1,759,000 
527,315 
607,377 

7,008 ,320 
908 ,900 

1,645,351 

2,408 ,900 
905,510 

1,478 ,090 

3,403 ,333 
529,850 
618 ,278 | 
555,945 
304,849 

1,482,392 
172,190 

1,021,962 
782,059 

47,698 ,654 

9,824,273 
301,500 

5,571,849 
561,382 
383 ,225 
856,190 

1,631,000 

' 287,456 


12, 007, 695 
404,342 
553, 103 

11,050,250 


16, 950,228 
1,025,474 
10,022,631 
5,902,123 


17,953,321 
11,417,144 
5,670, 185 
559,392 
306, 600 
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3.—Value of Building Permits taken out ac Le agro for the calendar years 1924-1929— 
conciudea. 


Norr.—Asterisks indicate the 35 original cities, statistics for which are available since 1910. 


Cities. 1924, 1925. . 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 


$ $ $ $ $ $ 

British Columbia.......... 13,845,890 | 17,246,852 | 25,400,314 | 21,315,767 | 24,465,163 | 27,187,087 
Ham ioops ii tits Cat ee 163,861 99,105 187 ,269 252,488 128,761 241,247 
INAMALUINO Phe or eGeins se 6 89 ,005 212,591 77,496 211,065 45,269 112,640 
*New Westminster........ 321,432 704, 263 748,169 | 1,082,114 | 1,928,324 1,011,629 
Prince Rupertae.. se 209,312 | 1,337,769 187 ,465 252,940 176,804 93 ,648 
* Vancouver... joi) dashes 11,100,736 | 14,077,065 | 22,937,602 | 16,669,680 | 19,445,288 | 21,572,727 
North Vancouver........ 1,123,441 268 ,542 564,074 322,739 912,780 292,515 
FMICCOVIA; fella Ge hs. sit aoe 838 , 103 547,517 698,239 | 2,524,741 | 1,827,937 3,862,681 
Total—61 Cities...... , . {126,583,148 |125,029,367 |156,386, 607 |184,613, 742 |219,105,715 | 234,944,549 
*Total—35 Cities........ 105,070,284 |101, 021,798 [131,048,721 |154,904,047 |187,269,237 | 211,228,814 


1South Vancouver and Point Grey were annexed to Vancouver city asfrom Jan.1,1929. Their permits 
in earlier years have been included in the respective Vancouver totals. 


4.—Value of Building Permits Issued by 35 Cities in the calendar years 1910-1929. 


Average Index Numbers of— 


wholesale wages in 
Years. Value. prices at fhe 
building building 
materials. trades. 
$ (1913=100.) 

TOTO Sie sick Soke Rete eee, doled Cann en Re HNO, oc PN oi rete otal ta paket nue Rekease 100,357,546 - 86-9 
f OTe i Soe athe Levers lecesn: teiccan teeenenee ers telnle cat cercin neoe ees) te ox keke ge acter: 138,170,390 - 90-2 
NO ee iy io ee ya dL) A ae een dope yy asec esis ema Ue Ec ea Oper ote 185, 233 ,449 = 96-0 
1 (2) alee) GIRS Ap RM AiR AL ols be Re Le nai eel nine OL TR ah Cae A 153,662 ,842 100-0 100-0 
MOA Rie costs ofclsnn sdetevcrenetere + eke) crenece sasnane che eid reese RO near aees alka. 96,780,981 93-8 100-8 
TT ESS 2s wees RAS es a TE Ae 8 cue nears nce ta Aa ea oan 33,566,749 90-3 101-5 
HOV ar Bele a cticcses aucere its tal othe cite ed sen toh coher wu dra ar padietcnca tetas kets eM oa em ca ee os 39,724,466 103-8 102-4 
VOUT CRE Pa cae Oe a ee pate te Sete Wee ns ate Rane ere eget 33,936 ,426 130-7 109-9 
TOPS CR ia EE TAN, Tires, RE, AAS Mom eein, 1a eae m agengele Cie ttners aerate 36,838 ,270 150-5 125-9 
TOTO he ote va ira openers Mieco cena Vapebe: DIS ete ne REI ante eA regen ciey 77,113,413 175-8 148-2 
WEA Dj ot Se Say AO Oia eh Ge a Aan ete Seok Tay 4) Re AB Pat nat A a Sd 100,679 ,839 214-9 180-9 
LOOT Mea rue hatte nt aioe Aad Aa Se eC) ON el nL tar Mee Ree BEER 94,508,164 183-2 170-5 
OO abt ae! outer, 1h. Siar S aouaehs Ciel tale sske este aee eR: VL warae ts veme as he 122,655,581 162-2 162-5 
TODA Ne EN Rercacochuete ais Aor Lele Eee oe Sie relives a eae OMe eRe mebsact cee ole 111,174,325 167-0 166-4 
1S W2Y: Gikkek es g “Rele eaeWaine rae Her Agen ibys ERE meres a anise dona cy eae TAMIR oF 105 ,070 , 284 159-1 169-7 
TOO Hr enp ee Ci amen, Wa. tc Acree? opel Stine, Rte ea vat te epee crettcheie Ine eae orgs 101,021,798 153-7 170-4 
TOO Bie ee Re eee 2A Wn os eee ee te eevee Ce enter aerate 131,048,721 149-2 172-1 
LOD Te re ere eee fy. ee oe 2 a eae teaeae tiie rale ato tat nek eae ions 154,904,047 147-6 179-3 
LOO Sa res AR Bete ee eres coca rare HUM oe Pats cles aeatar atone tect tatters tere tmanneter tar ae 187 , 269, 237 149-3 185-6 
JOO ete ee ee ous esuata a Suatehdaaiceieleosuelert G uc Bei TseHoe OKIE ioe Sea Tee ae 211,228 ,814 147-7 197-5 


CHAPTER XVI.—EXTERNAL TRADE. 


This chapter commences with a historical sketch of Canadian external trade, 
' the Canadian tariff, and recent developments in external trade, followed by a brief 
account of the Commercial Intelligence Service. Thereafter is to be found a 
treatment of statistics of external trade under ten subordinate headings :— 
historical statistics of Canadian trade, general analysis of current import and 
export trade, trade with the United Kingdom and the British Empire, trade with 
the United States and other foreign countries, geographical distribution of 
Canadian trade by continents and countries, principal commodities imported and 
exported, trade in raw and manufactured products, Canada’s position in inter- 
national trade, main historical tables and tables showing current trends (Tables 
1 to 33), and comparison of the volumes of imports and exports (Tables 34 and 35). 
The chapter is finally brought to a close with sections on the tourist trade of 
Canada, and on Canada’s balance of international payments in recent years. 


Section 1.—Historical Sketch of External Trade and 
Tarifis. 


In the early history of the American continent each of the European nations 
establishing settlements in the New World endeavoured to monopolize the com- 
merce of its colonies, prohibited the ships of other nations from resorting to them 
and prohibited its colonials from importing European goods from other countries, 
generally granting them, however, preferential treatment in its own market. In 
these circumstances the colonial wars in America were carried on by governments 
permeated by the mercantile spirit, for “ships, colonies and commerce.” Owing 
to this fact, wars resulting in the transfer of colonies from one European power to 
another involved great economic as well as political changes in the community so 
transferred. The traders who had previously controlled the trade between the 
mother country and its colony found their occupations gone, while new traders 
from the conquering state arrived to take over the import and export trade, which 
thereafter flowed in new channels perhaps no more artificial than those which had 
previously existed. 

. Throughout the earlier part of the French régime in Canada, the foreign trade 
of the colony was in the hands of the monopolistic chartered companies, of which 
the Company of One Hundred Associates was the most notable. When its monopoly 
was cancelled in 1663, the external trade of Canada still remained a preserve of the 
merchants of Old France. Upon the conquest of the country by the British, the 
French merchants, who had their offices in Quebec and Montreal for the most part, 
returned to France, and the trade of the colony fell into the hands of the traders 
from England, Scotland and New England, who had swarmed into the country 
at the heels of the invading armies. Some of their descendants are still among 
the leaders in Canadian import and export trade. 

For the first sixty years of British rule, Canadian commerce was carried on 
almost exclusively with or through the United Kingdom, the merchants of New 
England complaining, after the American Revolution, of being shut out from the 
Canadian trade. The geographical juxtaposition of the United States to British 
North America was, however, a factor which could not permanently be ignored, 
and smuggling became more and more prevalent as the process of settlement extended 
westward along the international border. In 1822 Great Britain made considerable 
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concessions to United States traders. In 1846 she abolished the preferential treat- 
ment which she had given to Canadian wheat, and in 1860 all vestige of preference 
to colonial products disappeared from the British tariff. As a consequence, the 
colonies which, like Canada, were by this time enjoying responsible government, 
could not any longer be refused the right to control their own commercial policy— 
a fact which was emphasized in an important report prepared in 1859 by the then 
Minister of Finance, (Sir) A. T. Galt, and forwarded to the British Government. 
This report declared that the responsibility of the Canadian Government must be 
to the Canadian people, more especially in matters of taxation (the greater part of 
the revenue being raised by customs duties), and that the Canadian Government 
must affirm the right of the Canadian Parliament to adjust the taxation of the 
people in the way it deemed best, even if this should happen to meet with the dis- 
approval of the British Ministry. This doctrine remained unchallenged by the 
British Government, and, coming at a time when all important parties in Great 
- Britain had accepted free trade as a fait accompli, it facilitated the setting up in 
Canada of a protective tariff, designed to secure the establishment in Canada of 
manufacturing industries, at a time when British opinion desired that the colonies 
should concentrate their attention on the production of food and raw materials, 
andimport from Great Britain the manufactured commodities which they required. 


The Abolition of Preference and the Reciprocity Treaty of 1854.—The 
abolition of the British preference on Canadian wheat in 1846 brought about a 
depression in the flour-milling industry of Montreal and an ephemeral agitation for 
union with the United States. The effects of the repeal of the preference were, 
however, mitigated in 1849 by the repeal of the Navigation Acts and the throwing 
open of the carrying trade between Canada and the United Kingdom to the shipping 
of the world. Meanwhile, the abandonment of protection in the Mother Country 
led to the initiation of negotiations for a reciprocity treaty with the United States. 
A treaty for the free exchange of natural products between them and the British 
North American colonies was negotiated in 1854, and became effective on Mar. 16, 
1855. Under its terms the Canadian farmer and fisherman derived considerable 
benefit, more especially during the period of the Civil War, when prices in the 
United States were particularly high. Partly as a consequence of the friction 
between Great Britain and the United States during the Civil War period and 
partly because the new Canadian tariff of 1859 shut out the manufactured goods of 
the United States, the treaty was denounced by the United States at the end of the 
ten-year period for which it had been negotiated, and ceased to operate 12 months 
later on Mar. 17, 1866. The denunciation of the treaty had a considerable effect 
in bringing about the confederation of the British North American colonies, which 
it was hoped would to a great extent absorb each other’s products. 


Tariff Policy since Confederation.—The immediate effect of Confederation 
was to abolish the tariff barriers which existed between the provinces entering the 
Dominion. As the area of Canada increased until, except for Newfoundland and 
Labrador, it became conterminous with British North America, the area of internal 
free trade was thereby extended, while protection against outside competition was 
generally maintained. However, the protective ‘tariff of the old province of 
Canada, adopted in 1859 with a prevailing rate of 20 p.c., was replaced in 1866 
by a tariff assimilated to the revenue tariffs of the Maritime Provinces, with the 
rates of duties on the great bulk of manufactured commodities reduced from 20 
and 25 p.c. to 15 p.c. Later on, the world-wide depression which commenced in 
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1873, and the consequent falling off in a revenue based upon trade, necessitated an 
increase of the general rate to 174 p.c., with a 20 p.c. rate on certain luxuries. Even 
this increase failed to fill the treasury. 

In 1879, after the people had declared for a protective policy in the general 
election of 1878, the duties on imported manufactured goods were considerably 
increased, the rate on goods ‘‘not otherwise provided’’ being raised from 174 p.c. to 
20 p.c., the rates on cotton goods from 173 p.c. to rates, specific and ad valorem, 
equivalent, on the importations of 1881, to 30 p.c., while the duties on woollens 
were practically doubled. The rate on furniture and clocks was increased to 35 
p.c.; on carriages, glassware, wall-paper and silks, to 30 p.c.; on boots and shoes, 
buttons, rubber goods and woodenware, to 25 p.c. Pig iron, previously free, now 
paid $2 a ton, and the duty on iron billets, bars and rods was increased from 5 
p.c. to 10 and 173 p.c., while manufactured iron and steel products and machinery 
were given 25 to 35 p.c. protection. Throughout the ’80’s the general trend of 
the minor revisions made in the tariff was still upwards, but in the ’90’s a downward 
tendency became manifest. In 1891 the duty on raw sugar was repealed, and in 
1894 material reductions were made on agricultural implements, and minor readjust- 
ments on cottons and woollens. This period was also marked by the thorough- 
going extension of protection to the iron and steel industry, both by customs duties 
and bounties. 

In the tariff revision of 1897, the duties on Indian corn, binder-twine, barbed 
wire, pig iron, flour, and refined sugar were reduced or abolished, while the bounties 
, on domestic pig iron were not reduced, but in certain cases increased. But the 
most distinctive feature of the tariff revision of 1897 was the adoption of what 
was called a ‘‘reciprocal’’ tariff, one-eighth lower than the general. This “reciprocal”’ 
tariff was at once applied to the United Kingdom, and afterwards to New South 
Wales and to British India, while Belgium and Germany, in virtue of their trade 
treaties with Great Britain, were also admitted to the benefits of the “reciprocal” 
tariff, together with Argentina, Austria-Hungary, Bolivia, Colombia, Denmark, 
Persia, Russia, Sweden, Switzerland, Tunis and Venezuela, on account of most- 
favoured-nation treaties between these countries and Great Britain, also France 
and her colonies, in consequence of the Franco-Canadian treaty of 1893. A little 
later the “reciprocal” tariff was also extended to the Netherlands, Japan, Siberia, 
Morocco, Salvador, South African Republic, Tonga and Spain, under most- 
favoured-nation treaties between these countries and the United Kingdom. 

The numerous concessions mentioned above were, however, of a merely tem- 
porary character, ceasing to exist in 1898 as a consequence of the denunciation 
by Great Britain of her most-favoured-nation treaties with Germany and Belgium. 
This left Canada free to confine her lower tariff rates to the United Kingdom and 
to sister Dominions and colonies. A British preferential tariff, consisting at first 
of a remission of 25 p.c. of the duty ordinarily paid (Aug. 1, 1898), and later of 
a remission of 333 p.c. of the ordinary rate of duty (July 1, 1900), was established. 
This method of preference was abandoned in 1904 for a specially low rate of duty 
on almost all imported dutiable commodities. 


Customs Tariff of 1907.—In 1907 a new customs tariff was introduced, estab- 
lishing three scales of duties, British preferential (the lowest), intermediate and 
general, the intermediate tariff being set up as a basis for negotiation with foreign 
countries in the interest of Canadian trade. This tariff of 1907 is still in operation, 
with modifications. Under it, the British preferential tariff applied in 1929 to 
nearly the whole of the British Empire except Australia, while to the British West 
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Indies, under an agreement of June, 1920, rates of duties are granted even lower 
than those of the ordinary preferential tariff—in nearly all cases a remission of 
50 p.c. of the duty ordinarily charged.1. The regular British preference was further 
increased in 1923 (13-14 Geo. V, c. 42), by a discount of 10 p.c. of the amount of 
duty computed under the British preferential tariff, when goods paying 15 p.c. duty 
or over are conveyed without trans-shipment from a port of a country enjoying the 
British preferential tariff into a sea or river port of Canada. The British prefer- 
ential tariff was extended to Newfoundland by Order in Council of June 26, 1928. 
Prior to that time the general tariff applied to Newfoundland except that her fish 
were admitted free. ? 

The intermediate tariff applied in 1929 to the products of the following coun- 
tries: —France with her colonies and protectorates, Belgium, Italy, and the Netherlands 
(all these under special treaties), Argentina, Colombia, Cuba, Denmark, Japan, Nor- 
way, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland and Venezuela (under reciprocal most-favoured- 
nation-clause treatment). New commercial treaties with France (including her 
colonies and protectorates) and Italy were approved at the 1923 session of Parlia- 
ment (13-14 Geo. V, cc. 14 and 17), a commercial convention with Belgium at the 
1924 session (14-15 Geo. V, c. 9), agreements with Australia, Finland and the 
Netherlands (including the Dutch colonies) at the 1925 session (15-16 Geo. V, cc. 
30, 11 and 19), and a trade convention with Czechoslovakia at the 1928 session 
(18-19 Geo. V, c. 18). Under c. 52 of 1928, most-favoured-nation agreements with 
Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, Portugal, Roumania and the Serb-Croat- 
Slovene Kingdom became effective in 1928. The present situation with regard to . 
Canadian tariff arrangements with foreign countries is shown in the following 
table? :-— 


Treaty or Convention. 


Country. Date. 
Argentine Republic.............. Treaty of Amity, Commerce and Navigation with . 
GreatiBritainge A ees eee e seotene Saereeten Feb. 2, 1825 
Economic Union of Belgium and 
Luxembourg, Belgian colonies, 
possessions and mandated ter- 
PICOLV in ince ah oe elses toe eine ses Convention of Commerce with Canada..............-. July 3, 1924. 
Colombiaeny Ae ee Treaty of Friendship, Commerce and Navigation with 
Great Britain ete steels cece ieee le Me Caer ses sea Feb. 16, 1866. 
Cuban, SR es eek ee ees Canadian Orders in Council and Cuban Decrees. Not Nov. 22, 1927 
full most-favoured-nation treatment on either side. Weng 1998 ; 
(Canadian intermediate tariff exchanged for Cuban } Dee. 3’ 1929. 
general, which is one-half maximum). x : 
Czechoslovakia....0.......00 20> Convention of Commerce with Canada...............-. Mar. 15, 1928. 
Deniiarkk Persea create v ttetee eae Treaties of Peace and Commerce with Great Britain. .|Feb. 13, 1660-1. 
July 11, 1670. 
TESCONI Gas ccteteces a ste rolereie ters lesa ororstete Cir: Canadian Trade Agreements Act accepted favoured- 
nation provision of United Kingdom—Estonia 
Treaty of Commerce and Navigation, January 18, 
DGS A CAE RRL eae rete EI Sree. font come otereta cuntate: a June 11, 1928. 
Finland J.cenancee eee ress: 3 Finland Trade Agreement Act accepted most-favoured- 


..|June 12, 1925. 
France, colonies, possessions and 
protectorates (French conces- 
sions do not include full most- 
favoured-nation treatment)....|Convention of Commerce with Canada................ 
Canadian Trade Agreements Act accepted favoured- 
nation provision of United Kingdom-Hungary Treaty 
of Commerce and Navigation of July 23, 1926........ 
.|Convention of Commerce with Canada............00+: 


Dee. 15, 1922. 


June 11, 1928. 
Italy, colonies, and possessions.. Jan. 4, 1923. 
1 On the Australian Trade Agreement of 1925 (15-16 Geo. V, c. 30), see p. 1017 of the 1925 Year Book. 
2 A pamphlet ‘‘Empire Tariff Preferences on Canadian Goods’’ recently issued [by the Foreign Tariffs 
Division of the Commercial Intelligence Service gives more detailed information on this subject. 
’Taken from pamphlet mentioned in footnote 2. 


SO et, See ee ee 


Country. Treaty or Convention. Date. 


Le CEeATIO De, DOLE. WSU Pao NAC aL pee oA Te April 10, 1913. 
of Commerce and Navigation, June 22, 1923........ June 11, 1928. 


serpement respecting commercial relations, May 6, 


PSP IA cme api thea tein bei chasm aaittbal a et ade telecon June 11, 1928, 
Netherlands, Netherlands Indies, 
Surinam and Curagao.......... Convention of Commerce with Canada................ July 11, 1924. 
INOEWOYis. eee, Convention of Commerce and Navigation between 
Great Britain and (Sweden and) Norway............ Mar. 18, 1826. 


Portugal, including Madeira, 
Porto Santo, and Azores....... Canadian Trade Agreements Act accepted most-fay- 
oured-nation provision of Great Britain-Portugal 
Treaty of Commerce and Navigation, August 12, 
MOLE Fi en CU Me ee Cae le June 11, 1928. 
IUGUIA Daa fae ee ee ele Canadian Trade Agreements Act accepted most-fav- 
oured-nation provision of United Kingdom Rou- 
mania Exchange of Notes. May 24, 1923 (Roumanian 
notice given for termination various commercial 
Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom agreements including Canadian as from May 26, 1930)|June 11, 1928. 
OMA) ui Ae, Canadian Trade Agreements Act accepted most-fav- 


oncom pane: eli Les rhage we, CA LS June 11, 1928. 


Great Britain and Sweden (and Norway)............ Mar. 18, 1826. 
DCE a SE CSE Oe: Bane ot LOMO BE GON: Sept. 6, 1855. 


Venezuela was.then part). oo, saccdisacwecdover tea lees April 18, 1825. 


There is also in the Canadian customs tariff an anti-dumping clause, providing 
that in the case of imported articles of a kind made or produced in Canada, if the 
export or selling price to the Canadian importer is less than the fair market value 
in the country whence imported, there shall be levied, in addition to the duties 
otherwise payable, a special duty equal to the difference between the selling price 
for export and the fair market value for home consumption, but such special duty 
shall not exceed 15 p.c. ad valorem, nor be levied on goods when the normal duties 
are 50 p.c. ad valorem, nor on goods subject to excise duties. 

Drawbacks of 99 p.c. of duties paid on imported materials are allowed by the 


customs laws and regulations in cases where articles manufactured from such mater- 


ials are afterwards exported. 


Surtax.—In 1903, the Customs Tariff Act of 1897 was amended to provide 
for a surtax of one-third of the duty on goods the product of any foreign country 
which treats imports from Canada less favourably than those from other countries. 
This surtax was at once applied against certain German goods, but was removed on 
Mar. 1, 1910, when Canada obtained the conventional rates of the German tariff 
on a specified list of goods. Under the Customs Tariff Act of 1914, the rate of 
surtax is left to be fixed in each case by the Governor in Council, but is not to exceed 
20 p.c. ad valorem. 
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British Preferential Tariff to Canadian and Empire Products.—Soon 
after the inauguration of the British preferential tariff by Canada, there commenced 
a movement for specially favourable treatment by Great Britain to “Empire” pro- 
ducts. The feeling that Great Britain should give special treatment to such pro- 
ducts was in evidence at the Colonial Conference of 1902 and at the Imperial 
Conferences of 1907 and 1911, but the British Government of 1902 was not ready 
for the issue, while those of 1907 and 1911 had been elected on a free trade platform. 
With the Great War, however, there came a change. In 1915 Great Britain imposed 
customs duties (the so-called “MeKenna”’ duties) on motor cars, motorcycles, 
musical instruments, watches and clocks, and parts for these articles, all subject to 
332 p.c. ad valorem general tariff and two-thirds of this amount (or 222 p.c.) ad 
valorem British preferential tariff. Cinematograph films, which come under a 
specific rate of duty, were also affected, with a preferential rate of two-thirds of the 
general rate. These duties were allowed to expire on Aug. 2, 1924, but were restored 
on July 1, 1925. Preferential treatment has recently been extended to include 
Empire-grown raw tobacco and dried fruits. 


Section 2.—The Commercial Intelligence Service. 


The Commercial Intelligence Service, maintained by the Department of Trade 
and Commerce, is designed to further the interests of Canadian trade in other parts 
of the Empire and in foreign countries. T’o this end there are established throughout 
the world offices administered by Trade Commissioners. These Trade Commis- 
sioners make periodical reports upon trade and financial conditions, variations in 
markets and the current demand or opportunities for Canadian products. They 
also secure and forward to the Department in Ottawa specific inquiries for Canadian 
goods and in general exert their best efforts for the development and expansion of 
overseas markets. 


Also, in order to keep abreast of Canadian industrial development, each Cana- 
dian Trade Commissioner makes a periodic tour of Canada and while in this country 
gives first-hand information to the Canadian manufacturer regatding opportunities 
and conditions of trade in his territory. 


At the beginning of 1930 Canadian Trade Commissioners were stationed in the 
United Kingdom at London (where there is also a special Fruit Trade Commissioner 
responsible for the United Kingdom and the Continent), Bristol, Liverpool and 
Glasgow; Dublin in the Irish Free State; Buenos Aires, Argentine Republic; Mel- 
bourne, Australia; Brussels, Belgium; Rio de Janeiro, Brazil; Port of Spain, 
Trinidad; Kingston, Jamaica; Shanghai, China; Havana, Cuba; Paris, France; 
Hamburg, Germany; Athens, Greece; Hongkong; Rotterdam, Holland; Calcutta, 
India; Milan, Italy; Kobe, Japan; Mexico City, Mexico; Batavia, Java; Auckland, 
New Zealand; Oslo, Norway; Panama City, Panama; Lima, Peru; Cape Town, 
South Africa; New York City and Chicago, U.S.A. Authority has been obtained 
for the opening of an additional office at San Francisco in the United States. In 
addition to the foregoing Canadian Trade Commissioners there is also a Commer- 
cial Secretary attached to the Canadian Legation at Tokio, Japan, and a commercial 
agent at Sydney, Australia. Under an arrangement made by the Minister of 
Trade and Commerce with the British Foreign Office, Canadian manufacturers, 
exporters and others interested in trade matters may secure information and advice 
from British commercial diplomatic officers and British consuls in all countries in 
which Canada is not represented by her own Commercial Intelligence Service. 
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Organization at Ottawa.—Besides the overseas organization of the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Service, there is a headquarters staff at Ottawa. This is presided 
over by a Director, who is the head of the Service and administers and unifies the 
work assigned to the various Trade Commissioners. Assisting the Director are the 
following divisions:—Trade Inquiries—where trade reports and information on 
foreign markets are filed in order to answer foreign and Canadian trade inquiries; 
Editorial—where the Commercial Intelligence Journal is compiled; Foreign Tariffs— 
where all the latest tariff data are kept and tariff inquiries answered; and the division 
handling the Directory of Canadian Exporters—where Canadian exporters are 
listed, with their agents abroad, commodities handled, ratings, cables and codes 
used, etc., and where the Foreign Importers’ Directory is kept up to date by periodical 
reports from the Canadian Trade Commissioners. 


Commercial Intelligence Journal.—The Commercial Intelligence Journal, 
containing the reports of the Trade Commissioners and other pertinent material 
relating to export trade, is published weekly by the Department of Trade and 
Commerce in both English and French editions. The subscription price for either 
edition is $1.00 per annum in Canada and $3.50 outside of the Dominion. Special 
reports dealing with various phases of Canada’s export trade are also issued from 
time to time, as supplements to the Commercial Intelligence Journal. 


Section 3.—Statistics of External Trade. 


Norr.—For the correct interpretation of the statistics of external trade, it is necessary that the follow- 
ing definitions and explanations of the terms used should be carefully kept in min 
Fiscal Years.—The Canadian fiscal year ended on June 30 of the years from 
1868 to 1906, and on March 31 of 1907 and subsequent years. 


Quantities and Values.—In all the following tables of imports and exports, the 
quantities and values are based upon the declarations of importers (import entries) 
and exporters (export entries), as subsequently checked by customs officials. 


Imports: Valuation.—‘Imports” means “Imports entered for Consumption’’. 
“Entered for consumption” does not imply that the goods have been actually 
consumed in Canada, but that they have passed into the possession of the importer 
and that duty has been paid on that portion liable for duty. 


The value of imported merchandise is the fair market value or the price thereof 
when sold for home consumption in the principal markets of the country whence, 
and at the time when, the same were exported directly to Canada. The ‘‘price”’ 
and “value” of the goods in every case are stated as in condition packed ready for 
shipment, the fair value being shown in the currency of the country of export, 
and the selling price to the purchaser in Canada shown in the actual currency in 
which the goods were purchased. In the case of goods that are the manufacture 
or produce of a foreign country the currency of which is substantially depreciated, 
the value stated is the value that would be placed on similar goods manufactured » 
or purchased in the United Kingdom and imported from that country, if such 
similar goods are made or produced there. If similar goods are not made or pro- 
duced in the United Kingdom, the value stated is the value of similar goods made 
or produced in any European country the currency of which is not substantially 


_ depreciated. 
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Canadian Exports: Valuation —“Canadian produce” exported includes Cana- 
dian products or manufactures, also exports of commodities of foreign origin which 
have been changed in form or enhanced in value by further manufacture in Canada, 
such as sugar refined in Canada from imported raw sugar, flour ground from imported 
wheat, and articles constructed or manufactured from imported materials. The 
value of exports of Canadian merchandise is the actual cost or the value at the time 
of exportation at the points in Canada whence originally shipped. 


Foreign Exports: Valuation.—‘‘Yoreign produce” exported consists of foreign 
merchandise which had previously been imported (entered for home consumption). 
The value of such commodities is the actual cost of such goods. 


Countries to which Trade is credited—Imports are classified as received from 
the countries whence they were consigned to Canada. The countries of consign- 
ment are the countries from which the goods have come, without interruption 
of transit, save in the course of trans-shipment or transfer from one conveyance 
to another. The countries whence goods are consigned are not necessarily the 
countries of actual origin, since goods produced in one country may be purchased 
by a firm in another country and thence despatched, after a longer or shorter inter- 
val, to Canada. In such cases the second country would be the country of consign- 
ment to which the goods would be credited. An example is the case of tea grown in 
the Orient but purchased in the bonded market in London, England; Canadian 
statistics record such imports as coming from the United Kingdom. 


Exports are credited to the country of final destination, 7.e., the country to 
which they are consigned, whether that country possesses a seaboard or not. The 
country of final destination is the country to which goods exported from Canada 
are intended to pass, without interruption of transit save in the course of trans- 
shipment or transfer from one means of conveyance to another. 


Discrepancies in Trade Statistics between Canada and Other Countries —Canadian 
statistics of exports are rarely in exact agreement with the import figures of her 
customers and similar differences occur with Canadian imports. Many factors 
contribute to these discrepancies; among these are the following :— 


(1) Differences in the basis of the Canadian valuations and the valuations of 
other countries. 


(2) Even where the statistics cover the same period of time, there are quantities 
of goods in transit at the beginning and end of the period. Such goods are included 
in the statistics of one country but not of the other. 


(3) By far the greatest discrepancies occur from the impossibility of deter- 
mining the country of final destination for exports or the actual country of origin 
for imports. Thus about 40 p.c. of Canada’s exports to overseas countries are 
shipped via the United States. Some of this is credited by importing countries to 
the United States. Canadian grain exports, for example, are to a large extent 
routed through the United States in bond. Most of this grain leaves Canada witb 
the United Kingdom as the stated destination, but large quantities are later diverted 
to other European or overseas countries and some is taken out of bond for con- 
sumption in the United States. Thus the Canadian record of exports to the United 
Kingdom may be $100,000,000 or more in excess of Canadian products actually 
received by the United Kingdom, while stated exports to other overseas countries 
are short this amount. Again, United States grain is routed through Canada and 
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shipped from Montreal and therefore frequently shown by other countries as im- 
ported from Canada, while it is included in United States statistics as an export to 
Canada. As mentioned above, purchases in bonded markets in England, Germany, 
Belgium and France are included in Canadian imports from those countries, but are 
not included by those countries in exports to Canada. 


For a more detailed discussion of this subject see the article and tables on 
“Discrepancies in Trade Statistics” on pp. 778-781 of the Annual Report on the 
Trade of Canada, 1928, published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Subsection 1.—Historical Statistics of Canadian Trade. 


A general view of the trade of Canada in the fiscal years from 1868 to 1929 
is furnished in Table 1 (p. 484), giving the imports of merchandise for home con- 
sumption, dutiable and free, and the exports of Canadian and foreign produce, the 
total trade as here given being the aggregate of the two. Necessarily, some difficul- 
ties have been met in maintaining comparable statistics through such a length of 
time, one of the most serious of these arising through different methods adopted in 
dealing with exports of foreign produce. For example, the shrinkage in the exports 
of foreign produce after 1920 has been due to change of statistical method rather 
than to actual diminution in value or volume of such goods exported. For the past 
nine years, re-exports of foreign products from bonded warehouses have no longer 
been included in Canadian trade statistics either as imports or as exports, while the 
exports of foreign produce during this period have been composed of goods which 
had previously been entered as imports for home consumption. Such goods are 
debited to Canada when entering this country, and should be credited to Canada 
when re-exported. : 


From Table 2 it will be observed that in most of the years from Confederation 
to the outbreak of the Great War, imports entered for consumption exceeded total 
exports, especially during the great growing period from 1904 to 1914. Since 1915, 
except in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1921, there has been an annual excess of 
total exports over imports entered for consumption. (In the calendar year 1929, 
however, there was an excess of imports). 


The percentage of exports to imports rose to a peak of 164.62 in 1918, owing 
to the exportation of war supplies, then dropped to 97.60 in 1921, rose again to 
143.28 in 1926 and has since declined to 109.72 in 1929. 


The values of coin and bullion imported and exported are shown in Table 3. 
Amounts collected in export duties from 1868 to 1892, and in import duties from 
1868 to 1929, together with the cost of collection expressed as a percentage of the 
total duties, are stated by years in Table 4. Tables 5 and 6 show our exports of 
Canadian produce and our imports for home consumption respectively, furnishing 
figures of our trade with the United Kingdom, United States and other countries 
since 1868. These figures show the overwhelming predominance of the two great 
English-speaking countries in our foreign trade; in the fiscal year ended Mar. Shy 
1929, for example, 68.2 p.c. of our exports of domestic produce was shipped to these 
two countries, which, in the same year, together provided 83.9 p.c. of our imports 
for home consumption. Tables 7’and 8 show respectively by years the percentage 
proportions of imports from the United Kingdom and the United States to totals 
of dutiable and free imports since 1905, and the ad valorem rates of duty collected 
on imports from these and from all countries from 1868. | 
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Importations of important raw materials used in Canadian manufacturing 
industries are given in Table 9 for the fiscal years ended 1911 to 1929. 

The statistics in the following table indicate the trend of Canadian trade by 
main groups in 1914 (pre-war year), 1921 (peak year of post-war inflation) and 
1929, (a) with all countries; (b) with the United Kingdom; and (c) with the United 
States. 


SUMMARY OF THE TRADE OF CANADA BY MAIN GROUPS, 1914, 1921 AND 1929. 
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Value of Imports Yee cae Percentage of 1929 
Main Groups ? imports to—| exports to— 
1914.) 1921. | 1929. | 1914. | 1921. | 1929. | 1914. | 1921. | 1914. | 1921. 
ry es ee ar ert Te caer a a ge 
(a) Wir ALL CouNTRIES. 

Agricultural and Vegetable 
Proguctse: fine cecee soa: 97-6| 259-4} 233-1] 201-2) 482-1 646-5) 238-8] 89-8} 321-3) 134-1 
Animals and Products....... 41-1 61-7 71-7) 76-6 188-4 158-8] 174-4| 116-2] 207-3) 84-3 
Fibres and Textiles........... 109-2 243-6 206:5 1-9 18-8 9-7| 189-1| 84-7| 510-5) 51-6 
Wood and Paper...........+-+- 37°4 57-5 59-2] 63-2 284-6 288-6) 158-3] 102-9) 450-3] 101-3 
Tron and Its Products......... 143-8 245-6 346-6) 15-5 76:5 82-3| 241-0] 141-1] 530-9] 107-6 
Non-Ferrous Metals.......... 35°6 55-7 75°4| 53:3 45-9 112-7] 211-8] 135-3] 211-4] 245-5 
Non-Metallic Minerals........ 85-3 206-1 167-0 9-3 40-1 97-4| 195-7| 81-0} 294-6) 68-4 

Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
GuCctSEee. ae etn tees dae 17-1 37-9 87-7; 4:9 20-4 19:4| 220-4] 99-5] 395-9] 95-1 
Miscellaneous Commodities..| 52:1 72-7 68:5) 5-7 82-4 18-2} 131-4] 94-2] 319-3) 56-1 
Motals: otis ewes 619-2| 1,240-2| 1,265-7| 431-6) 1,189-2 1,363-6| 204-4] 102-5| 315-9) 114-6 
ae ee Te eo Ce le 

(b) Wirn tHE Unirep KiIncpom. 

Agricultural and Vegetable 
IPcOGductsie tee ee creiicn 16-2 38-7 53-7| 146-8| 141-2} 325-1) 331-4} 138-8 221-4] 230-2 
Animals and Products........ 5-7 5-2 5-7| 35-4 91-3 47-7| 100-0) 109-8| 1384-7| 52-2 
Fibres and Textiles........... 60-6} 111-3 77-0} 0-2 2-6 0-8] 127-0| 69-1) 400-0| 30-7 
Wood and Paper..........--++- 3°7 3-1 4-9) 12-8 36-8 99-3] 132-4] 158-0] 174-2) 60-5 
Tron and Its Products......... 17°3 16-7 19-0} 1:4 17-6 8-7| 109-8] 113-8} 621°3| 49-4 
Non-Ferrous Metals........-. 4-8 6-7 6-7) 16:6 9-9 16-3| 139-5} 100-0} 98-1) 164-6 
Non-Metallic Minerals........ 6°3 9-1 12-1} 0:4 3-1 1-8| 192-0} 132-9} 450-0} 58-0 

Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
CUCUSt ce ee ete Sa ea tors 4-3 6-0 5:0 0-6 3°4 4-0| 116-2] 83-3] 666-6] 117-6 
Miscellaneous Commodities..} 138-2 17-1 10:0 1-0 6-9 3-0| 75-7| 58-4| 300-0) 43-4 
MOtals se woos eataets 132-1 213-9 194;1 215-2 312-8 429-7| 146-9} 90-7) 199-2| 137-3 
te EE re 

(c) Wir THE UNITED Srarss. 

Agricultural and Vegetable 
IPTOUUCTSHERE A oe nor sarc 44-1 119-6} 103-7) 34-1 146-5 58-5] 235-1| 86-7| 171-5} 40-0 
Animals and Products.......- 23-3 42-9 42-7| 32-3 75°8 85-0] 183-2} 99-5| 263-1] 112-1 
Fibres and Textiles........... 32-5 101-7 81-9 1-2 7-1 5-0| 252-0| 80-6) 416-6) 70-4 
Wood and Paper...........-+- 31-7 52-4 50-6} 45-2 216-0 235-7| 159-6| 96-5| 521-4) 109-1 
Tron and Its products......... 121-4; 226-9} 317-1; 2-0 19-7 11-1| 261-2) 139-7| 555-0) 56-3 
Non-Ferrous Metals.......... 27-7 46-0 62-1] 34-2 30:0 63-8] 224-1] 135-0| 186-5} 212-6 
Non-Metallic Minerals........ 749) 188-4 Ash 1 2 99-3| .18-0| 182-0} 71-7| 250-0) 80-7 

Chemicals and Allied Pro- ; 

Auctshs. ste Bese 9-6 28-1 26-2) 3-2 12-2 10-8| 272-9] 93-2] 337-5) 88-5 
Miscellaneous Commodities..| 31-8 50:2 48-7) 4-0 12-7 12°3| 153-1| 97-0) 307-5| 96-8 
Total ocean see 396-3} 856-2)  868-1| 163-4) 542-3} 500-2 219-0| 101-3) 306-1) 92-2 
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The statistics of the following table indicate the trend of Canadian trade from 
1914 to 1929, (a) with all countries; (b) with the United Kingdom; and (c) with 
the United States. 
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SUMMARY OF TREND OF CANADIAN TRADE, 1914 TO 1929. 
(Values in Millions of Dollars.) 
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Imports into Canada. Exports from Canada. iy cess Percentage 
Years ended fo) : relation 
pe ren Imports (i) | of exports 
gata enced Free | Total ee Pag Foreign | Total | Exports (e).| to imports. 
goods. goods. |imports. free. {produce. produce.| exports. 


(a) Wire Ati CountRiss. 


O14 eres Narre srt 410-3 | 208-9 | 619-2 33-7 | 4381-6 23-8 | 455-4 |(i) 163-8 “ 73-5 
BMON odie aos alsa ois 279-8 | 176-1] 455-9 38-6 | 409-4 52:0 | 461-4 |(e) 5°5 101-2 
il’) | See ae oe 289-4 | 218-8 | 508-2 43-0 | 741-6 37-7 | 779-3 |(e) 271-1 153-3 
OER SRNR 461-7 | 384-7 | 846-4 45-4 |1,151-4 27-8 |1,179-2 |(e) 332-8 139-3 
LOLS aes se ee. 542-3 | 421-2 | 963-5 43-7 |1,540-0 46-1 |1,586-1 |(e) 622-6 164-6 
TOO ancincviannetes ee 526-5 | 393-2 | 919-7 42-7 |1,216-4 52-3 |1,268-7 |(e) 349-0 137-9 
DO ZO rere ascites duags aes 693-6 | 370-9 |1,064-5 34-8 |1, 239-5 47-1 |1,286-6 |(e) 222-1 120-9 
LODE aie aetdncht. fe 2 847-5 | 392-6 |1,240-1 31-6 |1,189-2 21-2 |1,210-4 |(i) 29-7 97-6 
1922) Fete ee aida 495-6 | 252:2 | 747-8 33-7 | 740-2 13-7 | 753-9 |(e) 6-1 100-8 
RO Zi recieves vee ele 537-3 | 265-3 | 802-6 33:0 | 931-5 138-8 | 945-3 |(e) 142-7 117-7 
LOCA Sai ete sein cereictee. 591-3 | 302-1 | 893-4 33°8 |1,045-4 13-4 |1,058-8 |(e) 165-4 118-5 
1025 iis. chee nian 516-0 | 280-9 | 796-9 |- 35-1 |1,069-1 12-3 |1,081-4 |(e) 284-5 135-7 
1926 rrcresere steep s-s 583-0 | 344-3 | 927-3 37-1 |1,315-4 13-3 |1,328-7 |(e) 401-4 143-1 
hy ee a eee 659-9 | 371-0 |1,030-9 36-0 |1, 252-2 15-4 |1,267-6 |(e) 236-7 123-0 
IOS irs Lilet 710-0 | 398-9 |1,108-9 36-0 |1,228-4 22-2 |1,250-6 |(e) 142-5 112-8 
L029 sire hectares :| 821-1 | 444-6 |1,265-7 35-1 |1,363-7 25-2 |1,388-9 |(e) 123-1 109-7 


(b) Wits THe Unitep Kinapom. 


EON Goss 5.8 wo a efosats,» 102-4 29-7 | 132-1 22-5 | 215-2 7-1 | 222-3 |(e) 90-2 167-5 
DOU ONS iasestone sepals 68-0 22-1 90-1 24-5 | 186-7 25-1 | 211°8 |(e) 121-6 234-9 
DOU Gsrerscor nn o omnieferete > 52-0 25-4 77-4 32°8 | 451-9 11-2 | 463-1 |(e) 385-7 598-3 
DOU Tecate sayet  wei stein 75-5 31-6 | 107-1 29-5 | 742-1 13-9 | 756-0 |(e) 648-9 705-9 
1 See ee eae San 58-0 23-3 81-3 28-6 | 845-5 15-6 | 861-1 |(e) 779-8 1,059-1 
MOO Set seston eaters 50-0 23-0 73-0 31-5 | 540-7 20-1 | 560-8 |(e) 487-8 768 +2 
D202 siornetar. cere « 93-2 33:1 | 126-3 26-2 | 489-2 6-8 | 496-0 |(e) 369-7 392-7 
1 ee are ee 170-1 43-8 | 213-9 20-5 | 312-8 1-4 | 314-2 |(e) 100-3 146-9 
LODO bees s ke ieaiel> « 95-1 220s) wokl (oL 18-8 | 299-4 1:0 | 300-4 |(e) 183-3 256°5 
LIL TE rere Ae 116-2 25-1 | 141:3 17-7 | 379-1 0-8 | 379-9 |\(e) 238-6 268-8 
D4 a Sraarerartacatevse 126-1 27-5 | 153-6 17-8 | 360-1 1-1 | 361-2 |(e) 207-6 235-1 
MO 25 meeteiols Masters ees 124-7 26-4 | 151-1 17-5 | 395-8 1-3 | 397-2 |(e) 246-1 262-8 
DOIG : Estee skeen. 133-1 30-6 | 163-7 18-6 | 508-2 1-0 | 509-3 |(e) 345-6 311-1 
1S ear eh A he I ek 135-0 28-9 | 163-9 17-6 | 446-9 1-1 | 448-0 |(e) 284-1 273°3 
LO2S STE ete se - 150-1 35°8 | 185-9 19-1 | 410-7 2-1 | 412-8 |(e) 226-9 222-1 
IA Aas Boe oe ee 154-4 39-6 | 194-0 20-4 | 429-7 2:0 | 481-7 |(e) 287-7 222-4 


(c) Wit tHe Unitep Srarss. 


DADE selene rei e's 3 249-5 | 146-8 | 396-3 37:0 | 163-4 13-6 | 177-0 |i) 219-3 44-6 
BOLD aera ehi os 168-6 | 128-5 | 297-1 43-2 | 173-3 13-0 | 186-3 |(i) 110-8 62-7 
BUND iib cosh fi. % 199-5 | 171-4 | 370-9 46-2 | 201-1 15-6 | 216-7 |(i) 154-2 58-4 
BOOTIES AILS 332-0 | 333-3 | 665-3 50-1 | 280-6 10-0 | 290-6 |(i) 374-7 43-7 
HONS caiieiun soopeeenet 429-3 | 363-6 | 792-9 45-8 | 417-2 23-6 | 440-8 |(j) 352-1 55-6 
NOLO aaie.e nate eee. 416-5 | 333: 750-2 44-5 | 454-9 22°8 |. 477-7 |G)". 1272-5 63-7 
M920 5 tests Te: 499-7 | 301-4} 801-1 37-6 | 464-0 37-1 | 501-1 |) 300-0 62-5 
OAL Beers dctevatel ees s 544-0 | 312-2 | 856-2 36-5 | 542-3 18-4 | 560-7 |(i) 295-5 65-5 
O22 Sores ocveistetae oan 312-1 | 203-9 | 516-0 39-5 | 292-6 11-5 | 304-1 |(i) 211-9 58-9 
BOB ists a sha aereenss 332-2 | 208-8 | 541-0 38-6 | 369-1 ff-2" |) 380°3 |G) «160-7 70-3 
PGA Oe nae 355-9 | 245-3 | 601-2 40-8 | 430-7 10-9 | 441-6 |(i) 159-6 73-4 
Se Fe ae ee 287-0 | 222-8] 509-8 43-7 | 417-4 9-8 | 427-2 |(i) 82-6 83-8 
MAC etcieeistage ees: 338-0 | 270-6 | 608-6 44-5 | 475-0 11-0 | 486-0 |G) 122-7 79-7 
LEAS Soe icy Sea 392-7 | 294-3 | 687-0 42-9 | 466-4 12-9 | 479:3 |@i) 207-7 69-7 
UA 3 BAe  e e 416-0 | 302-8 | 718-9 42-1 | 478-2 18-6 | 496-8 |(i) 222-8 69-0 
ee 523-8 | 344-2 | 868-0 39-6 | 499-6 21-7 | 521-3 |(i) 346-2 60-1 
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Subsection 2.—General Analysis of Current Import and Export Trade. 


The external trade of Canada, in common with that of every other country 
in the world, suffered a severe decline, both in volume and in value, following the 
war. The decline in value, owing to lower prices, was very much greater than that 
in volume, as is shown in Table 37 of this section. | 

Canada’s total trade for the fiscal year 1929 reached a declared value of 
$2,654,575,000, the largest for any twelve-month period on record. The largest 
previous annual record was for the twelve months, ended Dec. 31, 1917, when the 
total trade was valued at $2,639,726,000. The total trade for the fiscal year 1929, 
therefore, exceeded the total for the calendar year 1917, a previous record year, by 
$14,849,000. Imports for the fiscal year 1929 ($1,265,679,000) exceeded imports 
for any previous fiscal year, while exports for 1929 ($1,388,896,000) were larger 
than for any previous fiscal year except 1918 ($1,586,170,000). 

Allowing for the price changes, the physical volume of Canada’s imports and 
exports was greater for the fiscal year 1929 than for any previous year. ‘The pat- 
ticulars are set forth in the following table:— 
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Imports. Exports (Canadian). 
nn gee ee ee) eee 
Fiscal Years. Wesiered Bee a Declared Lp Se At 

Values. Values. Values. Values. 

OR ss 0 cae oS ae eee 
$ $ $ $ 

11S 2 5. lock whee oo > hia Sena ot Eee oo ewe 619,194,000} 619,194,000 431,589,000} 431,589,000 
to] eee eae rare Ler Orsay ta Baa a 1,240,159,000} 611,286,000 1,189,163,000| 543,224,000 
LOD voce co eiten aries ievcfereloystare ole eroleielsbe obeys 0 i4itergs 747,804,000 505,128,000 740,241,000 497,546, 000 
Sy an Upp rrie Riise iter kes PII es 802,579,000| 592,952,000} 931, 451,000} 692,871,000 
POOR Ee Sens pias caeakes > om aepins Sake 893,367,000] 625,901,000 1,045,351,000} 810,787,000 
VODE Us cicdab tewiede «Mates hecnaer => secrmns rin eles 796,933,000] 586,723,000 1,069,067,000| 780,061,000 
HOOG..-., Viavclawle mentee? s tials ao? mares See ey S > Seen 927,329,000] 692,982,000 1,315,356,000|} 906,253,000 
WOOT cds ch be sae poate ms hing Vale pipe +00 einai 1,030,893,000| 821,210,000 1,252,158,000| 885,500,000 
ODS oe eta oe rbroeterevicl rests ers ciel evonefetene teinre siege) shee 1,108, 956,0 920,997,000 1, 228,349,000 886, 114,000 


,000 
TIS een a, ee Abe SIO avibine Baia 5 DataaG 2S OC 1,265, 679,000] 1, 107,671,000 1,363,710,000] 1,085, 221,000 


Statistical Tables of Current Trade.—Tables 10 to 18 (pp. 492-557) deal 
with the current trade statistics of the Dominion. Tables 10 and 11 are summary 
tables, showing by groups our trade with the United Kingdom, the United States 
and all countries, by values and percentages, for the latest four years. Table 12 
shows the same in detail for exports and Table 13 for imports of all important 
articles. Table 14 shows by main classes imports as dutiable and free and exports 
as of Canadian and foreign produce for the five fiscal years ended 1929. T able 15 
shows imports and exports for the fiscal year ended 1929 by degree of manufacture 
and by origin, and Table 16 gives similar information on a classification according 
to purpose. Table 17 gives our imports and exports for the two latest years by 
ports and provinces and Table 18 shows the values imported from different countries 
under the preferential, treaty rate and general tariffs in 1928 and 1929. 


Subsection 3.—Trade with the United Kingdom and the British Empire. 


Trade with the United Kingdom _—The following table gives a summary 
of the trade of Canada with the United Kingdom during the year ended Mar. 31, 
1929. Values of exports and imports are shown by principal commodities and 
group totals, together with increases or decreases in 1929 as compared with 1928. 


+ 
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The table shows clearly the extent to which Canadian imports from the United 
Kingdom are made up of textiles and alcoholic beverages, while the major portion 
of domestic exports to the United Kingdom is made up of vegetable and animal 
products, such as grains, meats, furs and dairy products. With reference to the 
exports of Canadian grains to the United Kingdom, attention is directed to dis- 
crepancies in the trade figures, discussed on page 460 of this volume. 


SUMMARY OF CANADIAN TRADE WITH THE UNITED KINGDOM, BY GROUPS AND 
PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES, YEAR ENDED MAR. 31, 1929, WITH INCREASES AND 
DECREASES AS COMPARED WITH 1928. 


(Values in Thousands of Dollars.) 


* Imports. Exports (Canadian). 


ene \ 
Value. creas a) Groups and Commodities. | Value. EAs on 


I I | | SSSSSSSSSSOeesesssFFSF 


Groups and Commodities. 


I.—Agricultural and 


I.—Agricultural and Vegetable Pro- 


Vegetable Pro- UCTS As eet a 325, 106 + 14,895 
CLUCTSaaeees Cae 53,671 + 2,537 Wihtes tiatss Scien se 260,009 + 15,193 
Alcoholic bever- Barley erin wcrasss 17,553 + 2,223 
AGOSE ens. a enike 40,315 + 1,622 Wheat flour........ 16,972 — 3,275 
GRIN Eee ocsc's ahs 5, 283 +- Rubber goods...... 5, 724 — 1,016 
Vegetable oils....... 1,456 + 1,068 Rivest tacts 5,369 + 864 
II.—Animals and Ani- Ontsie ees Staats 4,043 + 2,648 
mal Products..... 5, 664 = 427 Apples, fresh....... 3,885 + 317 
Leather, unmanu- atmeale: Bah ne 2,073 +. 592 
FRECUTOC ey ee was 1, 281 - 220 Cereal foods....... 2,176 + 153 
Leather, manufac- TNODACCOM is eee: 1,928 _ 285 
GHTOC Ss oh Asad saves 1, 283 _ 53 Vegetables....... 1,454 — 277 
| Ug ae Ade Ran arate 1 beg Ut _ 123 IE op EIRENE I 733 — 2,313 
III.—Fibres and Textiles.| 77,021 + 5,557 II.—Animals and Animal 
Wool and products..} 41,116 + 3,752 Products ete 47,645 — 1,038 
Cotton and pro- Cheese, Oia. 22,640 + 4,812 
GUCES Hot ake os ke 13,617 _ 174 Bnse eestor, 10,062 + 877 
Flax, hemp and jute| 7,154 + 499 IMieaitshtie acnnt > 7,591 — 4,151 
Artificial silk....... 5,302 + 1,655 ishverosaern aaa 3, 718 — 1,699 
Silk and products... 1,616 _ 655 Leather, unmanu- 
Hats and caps....... 1247, — 192 facturedee..... o. 2,012 _ 441 
IV.—Wood and Paper.... 4,935 + 575|| III.—Fibres and Textiles. 811 — 1,086 
Books and printed IV.—Wood and Paper....} 22,351 + 5,180 
MAGULEDZ teas ce 2,449 + 268 Paper (newsprint).| 10,965 + 6,479 
Panerines ters 1,532 + 80 Wood, unmanufac- 
V.—Iron and Produets...| 18,997 + 1,271 CUTE Ses acteristic oe 8,502 _ 125 
Rolling-mill pro- Wood, manufac- 
CGUCLB RT Mors cks 6,737 + 1,408 tured (including 
Machinery.......... 3,997 — 1,107 wood pulp)........ 2,696 — 1,220 
ITO ed Stress. 1,488 aa 318 V.—Iron and Products... 8,721 + §25 
Hardware and cut- Vehicles (automo- 
LOTS eee aso oe L130 + 131 Dies) Vashon asa e ome 5,588 -f 784 
Engines and boilers.| 1,119 a 154 Machinery......... 1,379 + 29 
VI.—Non-Ferrous Metals. 6, 654 + 859 VI.—Non-Ferrous Metals.| 16,347 + 651 
Electric apparatus... 1,927 + 187 Nickel aa teeters. 5,149 _ 636 
ANN Ots sen. wae 1,113 + 165 Lead, in pigs....... 4,747 + 491 
VII.—Non-Metallic Min- ZIRC Ss . POS: ak oe 1,424 + 206 
GFAISNs as dacrnn ators 12,101 — 2,367 Copper ore......... 1,603 _ 168 
Cosh, Rakes Cee 4,159 — 2,529 Aluminium........ 1,421 ao 575 
Clay products VII— Non-Metallic Min- 
(china). Wa faeces 3,958 + 4 CLals cane ecu tere recAl _ 163 
ST ASSR A. AeA Roe or 1,226 — 10 Asbestos........... 539 ~~ 284 
Diamonds, unset.... 1,086 + 99)| VIII.—Chemicals.......... 4,037 > 197 
VIII.—Chemicals.......... 4,963 + 54 CIOS tite. « Hee ed 2,156 _ 79 
Drugs and medi- IX.—Miscellaneous....... 2,942 + 273 
CINCA Me Melee: 1,044 + 135 ils eee ke, 2,050 + 709 
IX.—Misvellaneous....... 10,035 _ 401 ee 
—— Total Exports 
Total Imports....] 194,041 + 7,605 (Canadian)...| 429,730 + 19,039 


The commodities making up our export and import trade with the United 
Kingdom are dealt with in much greater detail in Tables 12 and 13 of this chapter. 
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Trade of Canada with the British Empire.—Canada was the first of the 
British Dominions to grant a preference on goods the produce and manufacture of 
the United Kingdom and reciprocating British Dominions and possessions. This 
preference was extended by Order in Council from time to time to other portions 
of the British Empire until now it is applicable to practically every British Dominion 
and possession. In the case of Newfoundland, in addition to the preference, Canada 
erants free admission to fish and fish products. Australia receives special con- 
cessions under the Trade Agreement of 1925 and the British West Indies under an 
agreement of June, 1920. The British Preferential Tariff enacted in 1897, as well 
as trade treaties and agreements negotiated with British and foreign countries, have 
had the effect of stimulating Canada’s external trade. When the British preference 
became effective in 1897 Canada’s total imports from the United Kingdom in that 
year amounted to only $29,401,000, compared with an import in 1887 valued at 
$44,741,000, and in 1873 at $67,997,000. From 1873 to 1897 imports from the 
United Kingdom decreased $38,596,000 or 56.7 p.c., while from 1897 to 1929 
they increased $164,699,000 or 560-2 p.c. Thus since the introduction of the 
British Preferential Tariff a downward trend in imports from the United Kingdom 
has changed to one strongly upward. But in spite of the encouragement offered 
by the Preferential Tariff a study of the figures in the following table will show 
that trade with the United Kingdom, and with the British Empire as a whole, has 
not grown so rapidly as that with foreign countries, with the result that in both 
imports and exports the percentage of the total trade of Canada carried on with 
the British Empire has declined. The proportion of trade with parts of the Empire 
other than the United Kingdom has increased but not sufficiently to overcome the 
decreased percentage with the United Kingdom. The trade of Canada with the 
British Empire for the fiscal years 1886, 1896, 1906, 1914, 1922 and 1929 was as 
under :— 


TRADE OF CANADA WITH THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


Nore.—For comparative purposes the trade of Canada with the Irish Free State in 1929 is included 
in trade with the United Kingdom. 


Percentage of Total 


Canadian Trade with— Trade with— 


Items and Fiscal Years. 


: Other Total ; Other | Total 
Me British British mies British | British 
s ‘| Empire. Empire. & ‘| Empire. | Empire. 


ee 


— | | 


$ $ $ p.c. p.c. p.c. ¢ 
Imports. 
LSS6:, ce ded etch epee amusements: oe hones 39,033,006] 2,388,560} 41,416,566 40-7 20 43 -2 
TE 49) TBR RS & 5,0) ks AER, Blair clea ener 32,824,505) 2,388,647) 35,218,152 31-1 2-2 33-3 
1006), Ley e e eace sacs 69,183,915} 14,605,519) 83,789,434 24-4 5-1 29-5 
HOVE cre, ok Sara earasiete ee 132,070,406] 22,456,440) 154,526,846 21-3 3:6 24-9 
1020 2h eA eae tance ce wae ss 117,135,343) 31,973,910) 149, 109, 258 15-7 4-3 20-0 
1990.2 -Rorebe doy, bates atic hehe atte 194,100,256] 63,319,083] 257,419,339 15:3 5-0 20-3 
Exports (Canadian). 
TSSGVET, ens slolaetere cee dia crac 36,694,263| 3,262,803) 39,957,066 47-2 4-2 51-4 
TSOG so eee ach eine tec courrier ateeeneree 62,717,941| 4,048,198] 66,766, 139 57-1 3°7 60:8 
12 EGE RIE MMOL BRAY SU ats Sai 127,456,465) 10,964,757) 138,421,222 54-1 4-6 58:7 
OE ies mises bree NE Saba cocnisigtacitih 215,253,969] 23,388,548] 238,642,517 49-8 5-4 55-2 
AQQO: 2Aae, S ahi Odie, ui ents era about 299,361,675| 46,478,735] 345,835, 410 40-4 6°3 46-7 
HOSOMA re rers henus cle a cepee cree neee 433 ,875,228| 102,251,789] 536, 127,017 31:8 7°5 39°3 
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Subsection 4.—Trade with the United States and Other Foreign Countries. 


Trade with the United States.—During the fiscal year 1929, nearly 69 p.c. 
of Canadian imports came from the United States, including large importations in 
all the main groups of commodities. Iron and Its Products was the most important 
group, including automobile parts and engines for Canadian automobile factories, 
machinery for the expanding industries and mineral development of Canada, and 
rolling-mill products for further manufacture in Canadian factories, as well as 
finished motor vehicles and farm implements. The second most important group 
was Non-Metallic Minerals, which includes coal and petroleum products. Imports 
of coal are remaining about stationary, while imports of petroleum are, expanding 
rapidly with the increase in motor vehicles. Among Canadian exports to the 
United States, the Wood and Paper Products group was by far the most important. 
Indeed newsprint paper constituted almost one-quarter of the total exports to the 
United States. Since the recent expansion of newsprint mills in Canada, exports 
of newsprint have increased, while those of pulpwood and wood pulp have declined 
somewhat. The Animal Products group, including fish, cattle, furs and meats, 
was second in importance among our exports, while recent mineral development in 
Canada resulted in largely increased exports of copper and nickel. Values of 
imports and exports of the main groups and principal commodities in trade with 
the United States are shown in the following table:— 


SUMMARY OF CANADIAN TRADE WITH THE UNITED STATES, BY GROUPS AND PRIN- 
CIPAL COMMODITIES, YEAR ENDED MAR. 31, 1929, WITH INCREASES OR DECREASES 
AS COMPARED WITH 1928. 


(Values in Thousands of Dollars.) 
Imports. Exports (Canadian). 


Increase (+) Increase (+) 


Groups and Commodities. | Value. |p .crcaso ies) Groups and Commodities. | Value. | ccroase te 
$ $ $ $ 
I.—Agricultural and 

Vegetable Pro- ’ I.—Agricultural and 

GUCLBicans esac eee 103, 667 + 1,458 Vegetable Pro- 
REUTER oe eee 31,185 + 1;098 Gucts ie eres a. 58,527 + 2,428 

HTD ODN cyan 21,332 — 2,443 Alcoholic bever- 
Grain (chiefly Vigo os ein Mea 24,051 —- 81 
“Gol hy «ake SDE S 16,390 + 3,606 Wilton thus, Meet icbeteet 12,381 + 2,877 
Vegetables......... 7,338 + 842 Seeds etree) 3 Ais 7,503). + 1,064 
Vegetable oils...... 7,287 — 2,535 Bran and shorts.. 5,352 + 2,726 
TROWACCOM sn bya sheteisies- 5,895 = 36 Vegetables... ! 2,411 — 38,400. 
II.—Animals and Pro- II.—Animals and Pro- 

GUuGES Li tetasi vets: 42,654 + 2,071 GUwCise ey Sis bess 84,994 — 7,250 
ESE ee a a 13 , 248 + 939 SI cs ce eee 14,804 +. 983 
Hides, raw...,..... 9, 286 - 899 Cattle 40h 2255 14, 468 + 936 
Leather, unmanu-| | Aho baer Ee SA tae 13, 281 — 1,055 
aie be ae Miata 4,637 + 239 MWieatSvecenscis okhen 10,383 — 906 
Meatsinun. orndid: 4,283 + 674 Hides, raw.. af 9,244 i BETTS 

Pi wa cae and Textiles.}| 81,890 + 12,459 Leather, unmanu- 
Cotton and products} 46,267 + 5,645 factured®. Peele. 7,091 — 1,149 
Silk and products..| 10,700 + 2,096 Milk and cream.... 6,059 —. 1,781 
Manila and sisal.... 5,453 + 1,624!} IIT.—Fibres and Textiles. 4,930 + 10 
IV.—Wood and Paper....| 50,564 + 6,572 Wioolss ss kk aa 2,626 + 202 
Wood, unmanufac- IV.—Wood and Paper....| 235,665 — 3,321 
CNVCOUSE ers Pele 16, 246 + 2,337 Newsprint paper...| 123,098 + 4,693 
Books and printed Wood pulp......... 36, 942 — 874 
OTH ATS) A a a 13, 383 + 1,427 Sawmill products .}| 50,779 — 5,882 
apereee. utes 10,678 + 1,510 Pulpwood.......... 14,187 - 996 

ood, manufac- Logs and _ round 
STEROL Gate cele aie oes 10, 258 + 1,298 LIMIDERS. cee eeon es 6,557 _ 763 
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SUMMARY OF CANADIAN TRADE WITH THE UNITED STATES, BY GROUPS AND PRIN- 
CIPAL COMMODITIES, YEAR ENDED MAR. 31, 1929, WITH INCREASES OR DECREASES 
AS COMPARED WITH 1928—concluded. 


(Values in Thousands of Dollars.) 


Imports. Exports (Canadian). 


Increase (+) 


Increase (+) 
Decrease (—). 


Groups and Commodities. Decrease (—) 


Groups and Commodities. | Value. 


$ $ $ 
V.—Iron and Products...| 317,089 + 83,098 V.—Iron and Producets...| 11,157 + 2,326 
Automobile parts..| 55,467 + 22,363 Farm implements... 4,367 + 844 
Machinery......... 54,614 + 12,271 Ferro-silicon, ete...) 3,792 + 1,067 
Rolling-mill pro- 
GUCtB ht ee eee 49,812 + 13,585 VI.—Non-Ferrous Metals] 63, 222 + 19,107 
Automobiles....... 42,619 + 8,602 Coppena. caierwsr 23 , 829 + 10,396 
Farm implements..| 39,826 + 10,693 Ni¢keloasvcehiee era. 13, 489 + 6,357 
Engines and boilers Raw:gola..sc 12,371 + 3,381 
(chiefly auto Silver. teen ok 5,970 + 1,471 
Engines) sees 18,033 + 2,105 Aluminium, bars, 
TrOnlONne.ch S. ccc ome 3,425 + 1,198 CLOSete ceo: are 4,323 — 3,596 
VI.—Non-Ferrous Metals} 62,105 + 13,719 
Electric apparatus..| 24,411 +  7,649|| VII.—Non-Metallic Min- 
Copper products....| 12,716 + 5,654 Oras creed cscs 17,995 + 1,958 
Brasst Agathe cee 5,699 + 1,485 INSDeStOS eae teeter 7,380 + 845 
Aluminium........ 5,454 — 2,067 Abrasives, arti- 
VII.—Non-Metallic Min- Class ge ahaa 3,088 + 583 
erals. (ee Atk tee 135,154 + 17,706 Coallits 2 OR ash 2,077 _ 38 
Coal Oe ale 55,661 — 3,695 Gy DSU. a4. te 1,240 + 198 
Petroleum, crude..| 27,824 + 4,244 
Petroleum, refined.| 23,397 + 7,696|| VIII.—Chemicals.......... 10,779 + 2,628 
Stone and products| 7,307 + 1,929 Fertilizers......... 5,536 + 760 
CokGthersnis..c eae 6,448 + 1,854 Sodium compounds] 2,023 + 660 
GlassWeewsns tease 4,861 + 791 AGIUSer eee oe 2,021 + 991 
VIII.—Chemicals.......... 26, 203 + 3,957 
Paints and varni- [X.—Miscellaneous....... 12,343 +. 3,724 
shear mas stance 4,136 + 408 Settlers’ effects....| 5,197 = 49 
Bertilizersinn,.. cen. 3, 659 + 738 Electrical energy... 3,938 1 
Dyeing, tanning CAS es hes aie cee ea 1,330 _ 67 
materials......... 2,963 + 408 
IX.—Miscellaneous....... 48 , 685 + 7,535 Total Exports 
Settlers’ effects.... 9,348 + 1,606 (Canadian)....... 499,612 + 21,467 
Scientific equip- 
THONG eee ee oe 3, 638 + 172 
Articles for ex- 
hibitionsest.1.eee 3,130 + 1,032 
Total Imports. .| 868,012 + 149,116 


_ 1 Exports and imports of electrical energy were included in the general trade figures for the first 
time in 1929. 

For a more detailed treatment of the commodities making up our export and 
import trade with the United States, see Tables 12 and 13 of this chapter. 

Canadian Trade via the United States.—Imports from overseas countries 
via the United States have steadily declined in recent years, especially those from 
the British Empire. This decrease has followed: (1) general propaganda to utilize 
Canadian sea and river ports, (2) additional concessions to goods imported under 
the Preferential Tariff if they come direct. Provision has been made, in trade 
treaties and agreements negotiated with foreign countries, that goods must be 
imported via a Canadian sea or river port in order to obtain the full benefits of 
special rates of duty. Between 1920 and 1929 imports via the United States have 
decreased from 9.5 p.c. to 2-9 p.c. of the total imports from overseas countries. . 

The proportion of exports from Canada to overseas countries via the United 
States shows a slight decline since 1927, the percentages for the past eight fiscal 
years being:—1922, 32-8; 1923, 41-1; 1924, 36-2; 1925, 39-3; 1926, 39-2; 1927, 
39-5; 1928, 38-9; 1929, 36-7. 

Details by countries are given in Table 21 of this chapter. 
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Trade with Other Foreign Countries.—The relative changes in the positions 
occupied by the United States and other foreign countries in Canada’s trade in 
various years from 1886 to 1929 are shown in the following table. Imports from 
the United States have increased from 44-6 p.c. to 68-6 p.c. of total imports, while 
imports from other foreign countries have remained fairly constant. In the case 
of Canadian exports, on the other hand, those to the United States have declined 
from 44-1 to 36-7 p.c. of the total, while those to other foreign countries have 
increased from 4-5 p.c. to 24 p.e. of total Canadian exports. 


TRADE OF CANADA WITH THE UNITED STATES AND OTHER FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 
(Fiscal Years 1886, 1896, 1906, 1914, 1922 and 1929.) 


: 


Canadian Trade with— Percentage of Total Trade with— 
SSS SE ee Eee ee 
Fiscal Years. ; Other Total : Other Total 
' ees Foreign Foreign epee Foreign Foreign 
; Countries. | Countries. : Countries. | Countries. 
$ $ $ p.c. p.c. p.c. 
Imports 
ISSOMsee ee er eee 42,818,651] 11,756,920] 54,575,571 44-6 12-2 56-8 
LEGG ARE Oe ine ares 53,529,390) 16,618,619 70,148,009 50-8 15-8 66°6 
L90G; ee ae ees. 169, 256,452) 30,694,394] 199,950,846 59-6 10:9 70°5 
LOT ee ee ak ee. 396,302,138} 68,365,014] 464,667,152 64-0 11-0 75-0 
1Q2 2 Ate ke thes ae ee 515,958,196} 82,736,883] 598,695,079 69-0 11-0 80-0 
19295 ee we ie ae. Witney 868,012,229] 140, 247,523 1,008,259,752 68-6 11-1 79:7 
Exports (Canadian). 

Use Le iy mie a oe a 34, 284, 490 3,515,148] 37,799,638 44-] 4-5 48-6 
1896) arte eee ae ee 37,789,481 5,152,185] 42,941,666 34-4 4-7 39-1 
LOOGE etme eer tae hee ee 83,546,306] 13,516,428] 97,062,734 35-5 5:8 41:3 
Ota) A Uae. Mee 163,372,825} 29,573,097] 192,945,922 37-9 6-8 44-7 
Ooo eta te 292,588,643] 101,816,627] 394,405,270 39-5 13-8 53-3 
JOZGA fi eee et teat: 499,612,145] 327,970,510] 827,582,655 36-7 24-0 60-7 


With further reference to the trade of Canada with countries other than the 
United Kingdom and the United States, attention is directed to Tables 22 to 35, 
giving the trade of Canada in leading commodities with 42 British and foreign 
countries for the fiscal years 1928 and 1929. } 


Subsection 5.—Geographical Distribution of Canadian Trade by Continents 
and Countries. 


Geographical Distribution of Canadian Trade by Continents.—During 
the fiscal year 1929 Canada sold more products to Europe than to any other con- 
tinent, her sales amounting to $642,800,000, compared with $542,500,000 to the 
continent of North America; while her purchases from Europe amounted to only 
$286,700,000 compared with $894,200,000 from the North American continent. 
During 1929 the continents of Europe and North America took 86-9 p.c. of the 
Dominion’s total exports, as compared with 89-1 p.c. in 1928, and 90-7 p.e. in 1925. 
From 1925 to 1929 the proportion of Canada’s exports to the United Kingdom 
decreased from 37-0 to 31-5 p.c.; the proportion to other European countries in the 
same period increased from 10-9 to 15-6 p.c.; whereas the proportion exported to 
the United States from 1925 to 1929 decreased from 39-1 to 36-7 p.c., and to other 
North American countries from 3-7 to 3:1 p.c. Europe and North America, in 
1929, furnished Canada with 93-3 p.c. of her total imports, compared with 92-2 
p.c. in 1928 and 93-3 p.c. in 1925. Between 1925 and 1929 imports from South 
America increased from $20,100,000 to $26,500,000, from Asia from $27,500,000 to 
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$33,500,000, from Oceania from $4,600,000 to $22,500,000, and from Africa from 
$1,300,000 to $2,200,000. Exports to South America increased between 1925 and 
1929 from $20,600,000 to $32,600,000, to Asia from $39,500,000 to $87,200,000, to 
Oceania from $27,700,000 to $37,600,000, and to Africa from $12,200,000 to 
$20,300,000. For further details respecting Canada’s trade by continents, 1925, 
1928 and 1929, see statistics in the following table:— 


TRADE OF CANADA, BY CONTINENTS, 1925, 1928 AND 1929. 
(With proportion of Trade with each Continent. ) 


Imports for Consumption. Exports (Canadian). 

SN Se anak a MRO i | Dale See 

Continents. Value Per cent of Value Per cent of 

(Million $). Total. (Million $). Total. 
1925. ) 1928. | 1929. | 1925. | 1928. | 1929. }} 1925. 1928. 1929. | 1925. | 1928. | 1929. 
FIULOpe sh ecs eres ee 902-5| 272-2) 286-7| 25-4) 24-5} 22-6] 512-0 574-8] 642-8] 47-9} 46-9] 47-1 
United Kingdom| 151-1] 186-4] 194-0} 19-0 16-8} 15-3i| 395-9] 410-7) 429-7) 37-0) 33-4 31-5 
Other Europe...| 51-4} 85-8} 92-7) 6-4 Mek bso 116-1 164-1] 213-1] 10-9} 18-5) 15-6 
North America...| 540-9] 749-5} 894-2} 67-9 67-7| 70-7] 457-1) 519-1 542-5| 42-8] 42-2} 39-8 
United States...| 509-8] 718-9} 868-0} 64-0) 64-9 68-6 417-4] 478-1] 499-6] 39-1] 38-9) 36-7 
Other North 

America...... 91-11'30-6) 2652); 3-9) 8p | 2-1 39-7 41-0 A9°9| weo= it eo tocol mreok 
South America....| 20-1] 32-4) 26-5 2-5 2-9 2-1 20-6 27-4 32:6 1-9 2-2 2°4 
UNSC Was a eee RAO 97-5| 32-4) 33:5 3°4 2-9 2°6 39-5 65-8 87-2 3:7 5-4 6°4 
Oceania..o.-.2-2 °° 4-6} 18-3] 22:5 0:6 1-6 1:8 27-7 26°3 37-6 2°6 2-1 2:8 
Afficac. Ac antag ns 122) 34-01  2-BeenOe2) 04am Ora 12-2 14-9 20:3] 1-1] 1-2] 1:5 
‘Totalatvee.eee 796-911,108-9|1,265-7} 100-0} 100-0) 100-0 1,069-1| 1,228-2| 1,363-6} 100-0 100-0} 100-0 


See also Tables 19 and 20 of this chapter. 


Imports from Principal Countries:—Imports into Canada in 1929 com- 
pared with 1928 show increases from 16 of the 35 leading countries. Of the total 
increase in imports in 1929, amounting to $156,723,000, the British Empire accounted 
for only $7,792,000 and foreign countries for $148,931,000. The principal countries 
to show increases were:—United States, $149,116,000; United Kingdom, $7,606,000; 
New Zealand, $4,509,000; Germany, $3,742,000; Belgium, $2,116,000; Fiji, $1,380,000; 
Trinidad and Tobago, $1,277,000; and British India, $1,127,000; while the following 
show decreases:—Argentina, $2,422,000; Australia, $1,817,000; British West Indies, 
Other, $1,475,000; San Domingo, $1,317,000; British Guiana, $1,199,000; and Barba- 
dos, $1,017,000. ‘The statistics in the following table showing ‘(Canada’s Imports 
from Thirty-five Leading Countries, 1929” indicate that the United States and the 
United Kingdom supplied Canada with 83-9 p.c. of her total imports. The United 
States has supplied Canada with the largest amount of her imports since 1882, the 
United Kingdom being second by a wide margin. With reference to supplies from 
other countries, France has occupied third place for the past four years, though 
Germany is fast overhauling her, having more than doubled her exports to Canada 
since 1926. Germany occupied fourth position as in 1927 and 1928, while Japan, 
as in 1927 and 1928, is in fifth position. The Dominion of New Zealand has made 
ereat progress in her exports to Canada, having moved up to sixth position from 
eleventh position last year and eighteenth two years ago. In 1926 imports from 
New Zealand were $2,725,000, while in 1929 they were $12,771,000, an increase of 
$10,046,000 in three years. 3 
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CANADA'S IMPORTS FROM THIRTY-FIVE LEADING COUNTRIES, 1929. 


Norr.—Countries arranged in order of importance, 1929. 


Rank. Increase (+) or} Per cent of 


: Value of Decrease (—) | Total Imports. 
Countries. Imports. 1929 compared |——--_—_—_ 

1926]1927|1928]1929 with 1928. 1928. 1929. 

$ $ p.c p.c 

et ee Ie ped Wanted States ses. a2. cere ke 868,012, 229)(+-) 149,115,959 64-9 68-6 
Zlsecuieeculere WOnited.sinedom 4. ceeben cate ested 194,041,381/(+) | 7,605,557 16:8 15-3 
a 3 3 Saplrance: eo eat as soe iy nere ects Met aor 26,215, 696] (—) 258 , 036 2-4 2-1 
DS) aie ee he 45 Germany S237 pt? ay nad aie ey 20,797,683)(+) 3,741,885 1:6 1-6 
6 5 5 isa PLIEEN Crea ie feral GM ale AB ee fo lil oO 12,921,317) (+) 415,944 1-1 1-0 
21 | 18 | 11 Gui New Zealand cs kcce teat hare: 12,771,194|(+) 4,508,872 0-7 1-0 
9 6 6 ENO LCLUIIAS erie te etch Cacti erator Me Mi 12,014,538}(+) 2,116,301 0-9 0-9 
7 Wo geely ShwRilettigh Indin. it bf Pe og) iat 10,366,548}(+) 1,126,769 0-8 0-8 
TOMELON Ore Or! Netherlands. 0... tmcctouniee: oe os 9,016, 763) (+) 222,714 0-8 0-7 
8 (AAG AO | Syertzerland aa sass desire etnies Rie oat 7,917,445] (—) 678, 232 0-8 0°6 
18 | 14 ate loki s ATS Ob tains errata dene l nes ehus ainies Sheetetprantesed 7,427,568|)(—) 2,422,186 0-9 0-6 
OL (oo M Lal | @OLONT DIA See ee krone ce hoe ol cleo os 6, 849, 408] (—) 730, 968 0-7 0-5 
ZU eo eieeo aly Lo: HELI e ene 4. ci0.4/5.edic.e Gitte @ steve.0% aout 5,697,912/(+) 1,380,036 0-4 0-5 
LO eon dems. |} Barbadosuate. asso foe Gnade « éclee cee 5,199,197)(—) 1,016,607 0-6 0-4 
4 role ae Ls Wa oO Voi el cee MR Ace oot) nae aR 4,903, 506) (—) 683, 665 0:5 0-4 
Tait 71 eel G si ripigny Guiana 56.5 .<00 6 s's sesh sor ees 4,873,237|(—) 1,198,935 0-5 0-4 
Ee LOM oh Gy sted (1 eRINA GEL eee Miecer clay cy ate ct aetela ela shu ndeetite Goarenc 4,790,295) (—) 691,013 0-5 0-4 
ASAI oNt TSH Loe Or ck wer? ao Visisiahimah@ae'sios Meee cone 4,447, 858|(—) 768 , 544 0-5 0-4 
Aco ecOmecUa le ltl aly: wat cate coh tice Goa cicleas celeste cece 4,260,325) (++) 18,523 0-4 0-3 
LOR TU he 20K Australia ys ORR Reine. iby 8,484, 836/(—) 1,816,782 0°5 0:3 
S2elp21 28 [21 \Prinidad and Tobagos.<v2ss.....<0,... 3,376,058/(+-) 1,276,857 0-2 0:3 
BO” | 299127 |? 22" @zechoslovakiahs. 2k ish ss os ck aces 3,297,593) (+) 873,609 0-2 0-3 
ZANE LOM bee ot SOM RELIES Bs a! see ce RRR MGR oN oss slskcaee.s 3,095,296) (+) 522, 843 0-2 0-2 
OIE SO A ead e noe PSA IT eats gun test AMM Mile suede Gs 5 6, 2,703,075) (++) 130, 925 0-2 0:2 
UU 2a Meare omeOrlOmy: fairs Gea Re MOL. wolacreucle: 3 2,529,1401(—) 202,391 0-2 0-2 
28 | 28'| 29 |: 26 |Newfoundland.:i...............-008- 2,518, 406] (++) 415,881 0-2 0-2 
Sy [ROU Maas ie CS WRE EDN | bide WER INE Ee col Sie cclarcscs 2,185,089) (++) 322,969 0-2 0-2 
33 | 24 | 21 | 28 |British West Indies, Other........... 2,077,839)(—) 1,475,160 0-3 0-2 
13 | 22 | 25 | 29 |British Straits Settlements.......... 2,015, 207|(—) 43, 838 0-2 0-2 
Ont a eaieaOs | SOMSTagil oo 2 2 RMR ROR ee 1, 726,314] (—) 361, 886 0-2 0-1 
AEs MOLE SO nl MOL ELON WOne 1h) pole Riel ave scree afoloinoe 1,402, 502)(—) 38,395 0-1 0-1 
AG) oO\ ok. |) oa British’ Westi Africa 288 boo stilice: co 4. 1, 226,539] (—) 712,774 0-2 0-1 
Livenl) COO TOOMINE OXECOM ci hen phe mee po ADEs Satin 1,170,245) (—) 3, 842 0-1 0-1 
1 125 26) [84 oan WDonrineo.. lis wide. ke sc» eleiss.ca0.s 1,135,360)(—) 1,317,481 0-2 0-1 
BGy| BOE S0 v| \COMHINOEWAY 3.24 au. ScletmeGeb bis oc Se enec ore 989, 504|(—) 74,711 0-1 0-1 
Total above 35 Countries....| 1,257,452,103!(+) 158,900,198 99-1 99-4 
Lotal Timportsy %. ..cch:.. 00 1, 265, 679,091|(+-) 156,722,625 100-0 100-6 
BribiShrcmpire She wh hs aos oases 257,419,339|(+) 7,792,044 22-5 20-4 
Foreign Countries............. wee ie 1,008, 259, 752|(+) 148,930,581 77-5 79-6 


Exports to Principal Countries.—During the fiscal year 1929 Canada’s 
domestic exports compared with similar exports in 1928 show an increase of 
$135,360,000. Increases occurred in exports to 33 of the 40 principal countries, 
and decreases in only 7. Of the total increase in the exports, from 1928 to 1929, the 
British Empire accounted for $36,861,000 and foreign countries for $98,499,000. 
The principal countries to show increases were:—United States, $21,467,000; 
United Kingdom, $19,039,000; China, $10,810,000; Japan, $9,132,000; the Nether- 
lands, $8,829,000; Greece, $7,568,000; Belgium, $6,520,000; France, $6,185,000; New 
Zealand, $5,991,000; Australia, $5,281,000; Spain, $5,095,000; Portugal, $4,793,000; 
Germany, $4,465,000; Italy, $4,282,000; British South Africa, $3,507,000; and 
Argentina, $3,407,000. The principal countries to show decreases were:—Cuba, 
$944,000; Newfoundland, $501,000; Denmark, $410,000; and the Irish Free State, 
$181,000. 

It will be noted by reference to the statistics in the following table, showing 
“Canada’s Domestic Exports to Forty Leading Countries, 1929’, the United King- 
dom and the United States took 68-2 p.c. of the Dominion’s exports, the percentage 
for each being,—United Kingdom 31-5 and the United States 36-7. The United 
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States occupied first place in 1929, as in 1927 and 1928, though she was in second 
place in 1926, while the United Kingdom was in first place in 1926, but in second 
place in the next three fiscal years. Of the other leading markets for Canadian 
products, Germany occupied third place in 1927, 1928 and 1929, but fourth place 
in 1926; while the Netherlands was in fourth position in 1928 and 1929, but in 
fifth position in 1927 and sixth in 1926. Japan was in third place in 1926, moved 
down to fourth place in 1927, and to fifth place in 1928 and 1929. The Dominion’s 
exports to China have changed materially during the past four years, due no doubt. 
to the unsettled conditions of that country. In 1926 China occupied fifth position, 
in 1927 she moved down to eleventh position, in 1928 she was in ninth position, and 
in 1929 she had advanced to seventh position. 


CANADA’S DOMESTIC EXPORTS TO FORTY LEADING COUNTRIES, 1929. 


Nore.—Countries arranged in order of importance, 1929. 
ee ee ee eee eee ee ee 


Increase (++) or Per cent of 


Rank. 

: Value of Decrease (—) | Total Exports. 
Countries. Exports. 1929 compared |——-___ 
1926|1927|1928]1929 with 1928. 1928. 1929. 

$ $ p.c. p.c 
2k oa 1 TalrnitediStatesssiescmer <e.ike cs erties 499,612,145|/(+-) 21,466, 762 38-9 36-7 
Po Weng eo aUinited Hanged Omen etic cin ese 429, 730,485|(+) 19,039,093 33-5 31-5 
a) 37) a3.1, SaGernany., 4aes sees eke ao ts. eat eteheo ie 46,708,804|(+) 4,464,587 3-4 3-4 
Gu, 5alea4 cle 4eltNetherlands renee tracts. ceteris 44,366,888!(+) 8,828,937 2-9 3-3 
Sa Uy a5 Gia AAT el ito etic Mees atte sil aoe ae etter 42,099,968}\(+) 9,131,725 2-7 soul 
FN TA 3G WL Oa esel SAIN: .pe.te cee crete ates slats. arene eR Reeaore 27,301,384)(+) 6,519,527 1:7 2-0 
5 || 11 Ort Pi @ lamas, a: LS er creetas atereey « ohtetereee 7. 24,242,507|(+) 10,810,111 1-1 1-7 
i Gs RT. [oP SANE Galvin... ik ete Sees ater oi es die oie Ree temer ene 23,024,899)(+) 4,282,383 1-5 1:7 
OE 8 OS | cOnAUStralia : 2 Meee Wee serene. hey tems or 19,470,305/(+) 5,280,859 1-2 1-4 
S10 it | 1OmliNewsZealand ieee eectes nen CR neeer 17,357,763|(+) 5,991,263 0-9 1:3 
10 jie Osle14- | LIB rance: 2 And Pacer cee saiociscs merieerts 16,131,188|(+) 6,185,043 0-8 1-2 
131° 129) 12 1 T2eArgentina, tat erescties shrombac pacers 14,493,191/(+) 3,407,468 0-9 1-1 
146) 15 4) el5elel3al British:SoutheAiricame.: ss. eeer ar 12,231,773|\(+) 3,506,804 0-7 0-9 
O6F | 19 1023. | pL4RNGreece i. Stee ee eae eros cere er ur 11,850,771|(+) 7,568,544 0-4 0-9 
163] TA Msele5) |Britishtindiateerrescs eases eekeet 11, 858, 436] (++) 815,585 0-9 0-9 
130 ST elOo | aGulNewioundlandeiweemeet aac cee eer 11,160,510] (—) 500, 738 1-0 0-8 
17a 9D Tear tel Gail teli7 PNTOTwaiy Suveetine seem ions eine wenn Bile aso 7,435, 537| (+) 769, 767 0-5 0-5 
TSe 205) 17s) 18) Denmark eee saseen ee os eee epaoee 5, 981,035] (—) 409, 627 0-5 04 
LOM TCM MOON LOH Brazilanees cae a peice sein: peer ce 5, 872, 940] (+) 975, 858 0-4 0-4 
TAM GA | 838 4h 20e|Portupalec wrasse eerie a rere oietote rales 5,735,299|(+) 4,793,089 0-1 0-4 
AAG AO MUSOL|. QUA Spainvers aaseectee cea eine tie ee teonerontess 5,704,255|(+) 5,094,602 0-1 0-4 
DUE QO OR 229) | Natracare a aes teeeteeee seree eis ore errs 5, 266, 083} (+) 314, 887 0-4 0-4 
OS 96 M216 ¢ 23 ol Sweden... de ctnain aerate ae 4,765,818} (+) 153,476 0-4 0:3 
24 | 24 | 25 | 24 |British West Indies, Other........... 4,656,219] (+) 794,372 0-3 0:3 
ASO EU ael SlE 25a) Cuba Rye ek amine on Oh fetter 4,442,953) (—) 943, 726 0-4 0-3 
OS OR 24 |e 26) rinidacanchulobaro. aaasseee ai eer 4, 153,571) (—) 87,180 0-4 0:3 
20) | MO esooe Roy oltrishHree States ab sac ieee: oe ects 4,144, 743) (—) 180,508 0-4 0-3 
29 Obani Ls | utehmastulndies: oe cae: seer acer: 3,605,367|\(+) 1,241,033 0-2 0:3 
BES Oleoe leone yD tee wie. cccks oc crete oe penuata aay epee 2,845,973|(+) 1,047,969 0-1 0-2 
Sola ao vees On| celonosCOng: ee Lee sree ores ct anette 2,837,463] (+) 371,517 0-2 0-2 
51 | 48 | 35 | 31 |St. Pierre and Miquelon.............. 2,729,124\(+) 1,252,784 0-1 0-2 
DOM OSial P26 eo ep MiexIGos ey fen cet ner Sere, te eis 2,675, 985] (+) 136,038 0-2 0-2 
Dal) Slee Loe MOSM ERUSS1 amet ee cee see. ate: = heise cclcnee es 2,457,492] (+) 33,421 0-2 0-2 
SOU VSSH ha Pel S4 ah bile: bcd shes. losone cee entses:< Seer ere 2,403,4421(+) 1,075,914 0-1 0-2 
STHTS0 | SON soon Bricishs Guiana) .2 ane teeta tsnseteerwe 2, 238, 506] (—) 46, 238 0-2 0-2 
SEUSS Hicodalas Ombeinland.man. seen cna ator eee eter 2,122, 129](+) 283, 682 0-2 0-2 
A675 390|) 46alen7a| Colombiguee iri eee cee eee ee 1,797,393] (+) 64, 820 0-1 0-1 
GSU 4535 "3 7aleoSe| Czechoslovalcaan. aes. sheen ee mer 1,703, 825] (+) 264, 342 0-1 0-1 
SA RSAVIES Talk SOM arbacOsia Won no ae ote ore. ches 1, 681, 950) (—) 155, 002 0-2 0-1 
ATEAD ET OS 1 C4 OM CEDIUG Ate cterieery es aie). vane tater eee 1, 628, 003) (+) 263,051 0-1 0-1 
Total above 40 Countries....| 1,340,526,122)(+) 133,906,289 98-4 98-3 
Total Exports (Domestic)...} 1,363, 709,672|(+-) 135,360,329 100-0 100-0 
Britishvlanpireseeciee ise hee cee ae ee 536,127,017|(+) 36,861,172 40-7 39°3 
Horeign -Countriesteacaicestersaee ones 827,582,655|(+) 98,499,157 59-3 60-7 


Statistical Tables of Trade by Countries.—Statistics showing the course 
of import and export trade during the latest five fiscal years by countries with which 
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Canada carries on trade will be found in Tables 19 (imports) and 20 (exports). 
Table 21 shows by countries the values of goods imported into and exported from 
Canada via the United States for the latest two fiscal years. 


Finally, the trade of Canada with the leading countries with which she trades 
(other than the United Kingdom and the United States, which are exhaustively 
dealt with in Tables 12 and 13), is analysed by countries and by leading commo- 
dities in Tables 22-35, for the latest two fiscal years. Historical tables showing our 
trade with these and other countries in each year since Confederation will be found 
on pp. 13-19 of the annual report of the Trade of Canada for 1929, published by, 
and obtainable from, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Subsection 6.—Principal Commodities Imported and Exported. 


The following table gives in summary form the values of the principal com- 
modities which constituted the import and export trade of Canada in the fiscal 
year 1929. The commodities are classified under the nine main groups. Increases 
or decreases in value in 1929 as compared with 1928 areshown. The table illustrates 
the extent to which exports predominated in the Vegetable, Animal, Wood and 
Non-Ferrous Metal groups, while imports exceeded exports in the Textile, Iron, 
Non-Metallic Mineral, Chemical and Miscellaneous groups. 


PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES IMPORTED AND EXPORTED, FISCAL YEAR 
ENDED MARCH 31, 1929. 


Group 1—AGRICULTURAL AND VEGETABLE PRopUCTS. 


C$0—0cecouo— eee moo 


: Imports | Increase (++) : Exports | Increase (+) 
Commodity Imported. 1929. Decrease (—). Commodity Exported. 1929. Decrease (—). 
ne cee | 2 SSG Thr Sc asa ae ocean eemcaomed I 
$ $ $ $ 
Total of Group.......... 233 ,130,244/(—) 5,055,316/Total of Group.......... 646,514,058] (+-) 91,403,460 
rincipal imports— Principal exports— 
Alcoholic beverages....| 48,844,110/(+-) 2,943,923] Wheat................ 428 ,524,326](+) 76,407,176 
Sugar, for refining..... 26,405 ,199]}(—) 6,861,689] Wheat flour......:.... 65,117,779|}(+) 5,238,477 
Fruits, fresh..:....+... 25,915 ,836/(+) 1,056,333|| Barley................ 25,743 ,971}(+) 2,271,173 
Rubber, crude......... 17 ,410,004/(—) 3,974,760! Whiskey.............. 24,122,725|(+-) 2,637,995 
COrmne Pry et one -e 13,792,143}(+ 734,311] Rubber tires.......... 19,119,839}(—) 731,346 
ECON LRT RA 18 1L,.752,5201(—)* 557,893) Rye: os... sone. ec. o. 10,809,020}(+-) 160,280 
Vegetable oil...... cae | 41059809), 181)(—) 2 892) 204) P Oats. ois 55 on. &: 10, 241,938}(+-) 5,966,585 
Vegetables, fresh...... 6,938 ,269|(+) 868,991|| Rubber footwear...... 8,589 ,849/(+-) 2,241,827 
Tobacco, raw.......... 6,.766;2851(—) 252,595] Seeds)... 7............ 7,944,625/(+) 748,187 
Fruits, dried........... 5,999,345}(—) 312,411]| Ale and beer.......... 5,608 ,366/(+) 206,937 
Coffee, green.......... 5,856,317|}(+-) 189,249] Bran and shorts....... 5,496 ,024/(+) 2,745,828 
Nutswediblen. =... 5,175,287/(+-) 117,257]| Apples, fresh.......... 4,867,180/(+) 623,394 
Cocoa and chocolate... 3,802 ,502|/(—) 986,392] Potatoes.............. 3,083 ,452/(—) 4,255,454 
Fruits, prepared....... 3,791,136)(+-) 743,185!) Oatmeal.............. 3,073 ,375|(+) 1,273,967 
Gums and resins....... 3,348 ,543]}(+)  221,623|/| Sugar, refined......... 2,176,348]/(—) 4,084,635 


ita ee le ae nl 
Group 2—ANIMALS AND ANIMAL PRopucts. 


gigs a eT ed ed ee 


otal. of:Group sesh. 71,661,754/(+-) 5,871,733//Total of Group.......... 158,757 ,272|(—) 7,087,824 
Principal imports— Principal exports— 
Breese. EPA ER AT AO OLOICE) | “SIZIOIGI Bish, ee aa 34,982,115/(+) 1,462,815 
ds ito (<a de ne 12,429, 221|(—) 1,711,117) Cheese................ 25, 181,853/(+) 4,081,228 
BSUCCOPa os Ae ee 9 ,028,528/(+) 3,495,618|| Furs, raw............. 24,250,172/(+) 226,939 
Leather, unmanufac- IMeatSe. Arr bee S7ukh & 19,184,930}(—) 5,287,548 
CULES. Boe ete ai 6,009 ,148)/(+) 49,043), Animals, living....... 17 ,034,157|(—) 1,895,624 
Mieataa sks a. ask (ihe 3. 5,904,979](+) 1,319,444]) Leather, unmanufac- 
Leather, manufactured 4,988,881/(+) 430,892 tured tore aed, oe 9,591,900](—) 1,611,504 
Higher eae ete eke. 3,452,233/(+-) 355,706]| Hides, raw............ 9,479, 691](—) 2,234,666 
Animals, living........ 3,104,353/(+) 597,743] Milk and cream....... 6,060,690/(—) 1,780,792 
Grease, for soap....... Stat ee 78 ,073]} Milk, condensed....... 3,720,745|(—) 268,835 


aa ee 
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PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES IMPORTED AND EXPORTED, FISCAL YEAR ENDED 
MAR. 31, 1929—continued. 
Group 2 ene TrXxTILES AND TEXTILE PRODUCTS. 
eT en ee SS a ee 


Imports | Increase (+) Exports | Increase (+) 


Commodity Imported. 1929. 


Decrease (—). Commodity Exported. 1929. Decrease (—). 
$ $ $ $ 
Motal Of Groupues deri s 206,439, 173|(+-) 19,444,711 Total of Groups, 6 veneat 9,678,019|(—) 1,226,054 
Principai imports— Principal exports— 
Woollen goods......... 33,777,347|(+) 2,366,943] Wool, raw.......--+++- 2,796,987|(—) 352,980 
CGtton COOdSer «iis exe ot 30/897, 947 (+) 126,286) Rags.........--+--+-: 1,800,885} (++) 34,420 
Wotton Lawes pon se iene 98 ,204,281}(+) 3,576,77 Binder twine.......... 1,317,290|(—) 735,725 
Flax, hemp and jute... 15 ,854,434|/(+) 721,488 WOthOn eect seen 701,806 (—) 307,754 
Silk fabrice..ss.< dese. 14.537,242|(—) 4,062,365] Felt manufactures..... 561 ,3271(+) 74,429 
Silk, raw.. rae as 6,533,088|(+) 1,459,577 Socks and dane 464,794|)+) 197,782 
Noils and tops.. reg a 5,823,174)(+) 692,282 Woollen goods... be 459,706|(4-) 102,835 
WiOOlWraw j-cea chet oietscs 5,790,470|(+-) 662,037|| Artificial Sivonen) Nene 945 ,231)(— 306 , 687 
Manila and sisal grass..| 5,766,251|(+) 1,511,171 Gloves and mitts..... 206 ,091}(+-) 11,384 
Woollen yarn.........- 5,733,444|(+-) 1,377,209] Corsets and brassieres 149 ,513|(—) 12,003 
Silk clothing........... 4 036,461/(+) 1, "037, ASH COrGA@eyesdeciias : eee 141,441] (—) 19,487 
Cottonyariye wees 4,191,555|(+-) 1,311,172 Silk manufactures..... 124 ,610|(—) 12,748 
Carpets, wool.........- 3/304, 181 (+) "497,789 
Hats and caps......... 3,229 ,804|(+-) 14,782 
Binder twine.......... 9,912,755|(+) 618,239 


Dey ap ey ee te i Se 


Group 4—Woop, Woop Propucts AND PAPER. 


MotalonsGroup sean cia 59 ,214,818|(+) 7,463,894 MotaliOmGrOWDe.ce sesso. 288 ,621,745| (+) 4,078,349 
Principal imports— : Principal exports— 

Wood, dnmabntactured! 16 ,639 ,349| (++) 2,369,715], Newsprint paper...... 142,343 , 064] (++) 13 ,835 , 963 

Books and printed mat- Planks and boards.. 47 ,663 ,849}(—) 7,733,772 

Bite) ee ae Mey SI Bl eee 16,539 ,633](-++) 1,707,593 Wood'pulp.. 2... 00-8. 44 ,895,717|(—) 2,365,518 

Papet...isidesk eewtrshete 13 ,649,415)/(+) 1,730,961 Pulp wood! coenwereneer 14,187 ,100|(—) "99 5.742 

Wood. manufactured.. 12 ,386,421)(+-) 1, 655, 626|| Shingles...........--- 7,793,271|(+) 973,025 

athe ieee: aedeemots 6, 024, 035|(—) 475,293 

TOR eae td bits te tant = 4,648 ,807}(—) 335,689 

STATA DEL s sevteesetatestone 3,853 ,915|(+) 647,080 


i BL eR aad oN ee 


Group 5—IRon AND Its PRODUCTS. 


Total of Group.......... 346,615,810] (+) 87,040,790 TotabioliGroupsceiet o> 82,256,717 (+) 19, 502,783 
Principal imports— Principal exports— 
Machinery...........-- 60, 262, 591|(+-) 21,661,978 Automobiles.......... 43,059,733] (+) 18,219 , 058 
Rolling-mill products..| 60,084, 144|(+)16,016,708]| Farm implements..... 15,870,918|(+) 227,537 
Automobile parts...... 55,761 ,414| (+) 22,524, 233 Machinery.ci2.. seen 7,337 ,075|(+) 1,170,501 
Automobileswers ssc 42,,969,476|(+) 8,546,984) Pigs and ingots... 3,884,106](+) 1,101,883 
’ Farm implements......| 40,292,899 (+) 10,656,450 Automobile parts.. Bei es 2,383,193|(—) 183,767 
Engines and boilers... 19 ,307,250|}(+) 2,300,421 Pipe and tubing....... Dae 999,, 432\(+) 467,835 
Hardware and cutlery 4,774,857|(+-) 677,285 Hardware and “cutlery ie 969, 652|(—) 914,851 
Tubes and pipes....... 4.697, 279\(+) . 958,731 
TrOntOre teenie. eee : 1S0ites 269|(+) 1,501,501 
Witenes Se er eteratstets eres oe 806, 253\(+) 488,477 
TE OOIS He ee Rater ela eter 3,194,980|/(+) 648,862 
Pigs and ingots........ 3,143,014|(+) 1,091,275 


Group 6—Non-FEerRovus METALS AND THEIR PRODUCTS. 


Totalvot, Group ih iets 75 ,438 ,431|(+-) 15,248 ,395 Totalrot Groups ast “ 112,778, 194|(+-) 21,937,753 
Principal imports— Principal exports— 

Electric apparatus..... 26,775 ,215|(+) 7,730,750 INickel ets Res cise as 93 ,880,492|(+) 6,854,188 

Coppert: ¢ ann cttt fee 13,067, 992|(+) 5,818,358) Copper, blisterseaecs er 18,968 309] (+-) 11,540,323 

Brass.it Axe eceeees 6,754,494|(+) 1,600,831 Gold: raw. eh ison 12 ,396,444|(+-) 3,360,710 

IN Whrowbigqrbents 5. can 5 lone 8. it, 662|(—) 1,818,873] Silver...........---++- 11,839 ,928](—) 21,609 

- Clocks and watches.... 3'577,073 (+) 2738, "97 Bilin AU... vies babe Seth ols ld-d30) 335 (—) 750,327 

Din in ingots. ve le te 2,987,502) (+-) TAS eA Hu NT UT Seer. teers ote 9 ,644,194|(—) 1,851,607 

: WANG®.. hie ah wtotonedeeh che 8,306,847|(+) 188,148 

Copper ore... 5.5 5.55. 7,936,179 (+) 852,454 


; ey age seem 
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PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES eon cl ale (rn D oh ce Rad FISCAL YEAR ENDED MAR. 31, 
—conclude 


Group 7—Non-MeEtaAtiic MINERALS AND THEIR PRopucts. 


Imports | Increase (+) Exports | Increase (+ 


. : ) 
Commodity Imported. 1929. Detrease'(- Commodity Exported. 1929, Dearsansit +h 
$ $ $ $ 
otal Of Groupe sachs «ss 166,964,231] (++-) 18,914,793)/Total of Group.......... 27 ,401,790|(+-) 1,451,860 
Principal imports— Principal exports— 
Coal (except for ships).} 54,483,327/(—) 3,785,751|| Asbestos, raw.........] 11,267,188](+) 590,017 
Petroleum, crude...... 37 ,660,074/(+) 3,534,502! Stone and products... 6,538 ,633}(+) 1,045,361 
Petroleum, refined.....] 23,672,418](+) 7,714,507] Coal.............0.005 4,523,985|1(—) 221,871 
Clay and products.....] 10,417,260] (++) 754.848 Petroleum, crude...... 1,308,623)(+) 495,210 
CST ASB FEVER Ry Gee ¥ 9,717,519] (+) 1, 587,903]] Gasolene and naphtha. 724 ,385|(+) 200,037 
Stone and products....| 8 ,537,893](+) 2,142,283 
OKO leer ee Faye 6,647,955] (+) 1 1,837, "509 
Diamonds, unset....... 3,182,2891(+) 114,451 
Group 8—CHEMICALS AND AtLinp Propucts. 
Mota ol Group is..<s ose 37,723 ,046|(+) 4,150,933|/Total of Group.......... 19,488 ,0641(+) 2,072,548 
Principal imports— Principal exports— 
Paints and varnishes... 5,854,804|(+) 839,618] Fertilizers............ 6,078 ,038)(+) 663,745 
Hertilizersisc, «20/205. 4,847,498|(+) 702,340) Acids................. 4,240,672)(+) 910,728 
Dyeing and tanning Soda and compounds. 3,919,560/(+) 253,318 
IMATOLIGIS, J)... 5 oui ave 3,981,720) (+) 40,787|| Drugs and medicines.. 660,667|(+) 210,789 
Drugs and medicines. . 3,727,106|(+)  690,667]| Paints and varnishes.. 529,293\(+) 109,096 
Soda and compounds. . 3,665,775|(+-) 484,409 
SYeny Caer Deere Wee See 1,162 ,0511(—) 16,057 
Group 9—MisceLLangous Commopitizs. 
Lotaho! Grouped. s.3.:6: 68 ,491,584|(+) 8,642,692)/Total of Group.......... 18,268 ,813](+-) 3,227,454 
Principal imports— Principal exports— 
Settlers’ effects........ 10,390,922)(+-) 1,198,552) Settlers’ effects....... 5,917,625/(+) 119,820 
Containers............. 5,479,789|(+) 1,391,666] Films................. 4,265,322|/(+) 722,916 
Scientific equipment.. 4,458,096/(+) 310,824) Electrical energy...... 3,938,182 1 
Post Office parcels... 3,637,841|/(+) 227,842] Musical instruments... 767,890|/(—) 504,253 
Articles for exhibition.. 3,295,342|(+-) | 467,612) Containers............ 572,109/(—) 148,011 
Articles returned with- BStationeryeik osc... « 461,116](++) 54,994 
in five years......... 3,213,565|(—) 558,487) Vessels............... 209,187;/(—) 400,580 
Musical instruments.. 2,826,227|(+) 448,651] Cameras.............. 128 ,040/(—) 511,480 
Jewelleryine sls ss ss 2,605 ,322|/(+-) 747,730 
OME he Suess ess 2,250,895|}(+) 411,800 
Express parcels........ 1,984,622\(+) 234,299 
Pocket books, ete...... 1,288 ,276|(+) 230,067 
Wessele. i iik ded eee. 1,056,163}(—) 798,752 
MUL a anette Tas lata nc 868 , 163} (—) 43 ,987 
Total Imports....... 1,265,679,091| (+-)156,722,624 Total Exports...... 1,363,709,672} (+-)135,360,329 
(Canadian). 


1 This item appears for the first time in Canadian trade in the fiscal year 1929. 


For further information respecting Canada’s trade in principal commodities 
an countries, fiscal years 1926-1929, for imports see Table 13 and for exports 
see Table 12. 


Canada’s Principal Imports.—The statistics in the following table, showing 
“One Hundred Leading Commodities Imported into Canada, 1929”, indicate that 
the total declared value of the commodities amounted to $1,044,391,000, or 82-5 
p.c. of the total imports into Canada. The leading 20 commodities accounted for 
nearly 50 p.c. of Canada’s total imports. 


In the case of the 51 commodities shown in the table for which there were 
quantity statistics, 30 of these were imported at a lower price per unit in 1929 than 
in 1928, and 21 at a higher price per unit. Those imported at a lower price per unit 
were valued at $342,883,000, while those imported at a higher price per unit were 
_ valued at $212,562,000. Thus the average price per unit of Canada’s imports was 

_ apparently somewhat lower in 1929 than in 1928. 
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An analysis of imports, segregating 62 leading commodities imported for Cana- 
dian industries in 1929, indicates that about one-third of Canada’s total imports 
($391,831,000 in 1929) is for use in the various industries of the country. The in- 
crease in the imports for Canadian industries was only partially responsible for the 
total increase in the import trade, amounting to $156,723,000. Of these commodities, 
for 48 of which there are quantity statistics, 28, valued at $198,287,000, were 
imported at a lower average import price in 1929 than in 1928, and 20 commodities, 
valued at $93,246,000, at a higher average import price. In other words, the 
Canadian manufacturer obtained his imported raw materials, as a rule, at a lower 
price per unit in 1929 than in 1928. 


ONE HUNDRED LEADING COMMODITIES IMPORTED INTO CANADA, BY VALUES, 1929. 


OS 

Commodities. Value. Commodities. Value. 

$ $ 

Machineryaicneenceetanin sires etree 60, 262, 591||Woollen clothing............0.seeeee 5,194,491 
Automobilempartsecsss eer sso ee et. a 55,761, 414/Silk clothing. ...... 0.0 .6002020ceeese 5,036,461 
COB rte NS e snes tes vb ee ete 55,660, 851|[Leather manufactures...........-.--- 4,988,881 
Spirits and wines............--+++-00- ASESASN SO Hertilizersic. ashe eeece se ve dees seer 4,847,498 
IMIOMIO DIES Tate rte i eee 42,969, 476||Nuts (except coco-nuts)............-- 4,810,585 
Farm implements................-+-: 40, 292, 899|| Hardware and cutlery................ 4,774, 857 
@rude petroleum ett... ear 38, 644, 598|/Tubes and pipe (iron)..............-. 4,697,279 
Plates and sheets (iron)...........++- 30, 665, 826||Band or hoop iron.............+-+++:: 4,677,408 
Raw GCOtLON eit ot ae os oe eleceeirnael tere 28, 204, 281|\Scientific and educational equipment. 4,458,096 
Electric apparatus...........-..ees00- 26-110, 21 i LPONtOLe ase eee etek = veers ere 4,391,269 
Sugar, for refining...................- 96,405, 199|\Cotton yarns..22..-....5-..--..0-+0-- 4,191,555 
Greentirults reece eee ears cei nacre OF SOUS. SSG Weeds a. fee ethers ac nes on =v -Petiemiete 4,125,980 
Engines and boilers............--+++: 19,307, 250\|Dyeing and tanning materials........ 3,981,720 
Gasolene ecerssceee eects Shep yes 18,038, 367||Wire of iron or steel...............--- 3, 806, 253 
Ieee hpi oe cress cdoudhoce aaguaoUoOumCS 17,410,004||Alumina and bauxite..............+-- 3,805,914 
Raw and dressed furs..........2....- 16,906, 184/|Cocoa and chocolate..............+-- 3,802,502 
Silk fabrics and velvets............-- 16,615, 680||Medicinal preparations..............- 3,727,106 
Books and printed matter............ 16,539, 633|[Soda and soda compounds............ 3,665,775 
(Olas ys ae a oaemaniaoe ee rodenacece 13,792, 143||Post Office parcels...............:..-- 3, 637, 841 
Worsteds and sergeS......-...+s+-eee 13,727, 659||Clocks and watches............++++.- 3,577,073 
PPROOT fac odes curs eee see ee TOP C4ORA TS Wishes otc ten ore ste ete tet neers 3,452, 233 
Copper and its products...........+-- 137067,,992||\Gannediiruitsess. sec hei creer 3,308,031 
Raw hides rat tctre. eee ee enn es 12,429, 291)|\Carpets (Woobk)...........-..s-00%0+0s 3,304,181 
Wood manufactures...........+-++4+: 129386542 MatsanGCnpsic..tisce teste tet etree 3,229,804 
IPlanks’and! boards...) ee see eee 12,323, 673||Goods returned within five years..... 3,213,565 
Structural iron and steel.............. 11828934 |Moolsacs cer sree epee ceri 3,194,980 
Thandie te ne ay IE ee Tre terclane ier 1177527521) Diamonds sunset went rate eras 3,182,289 
Bars and rails (iron): sacs cna aieroets 11,278,374||Pigs and ingots (iron)................ 3,143,014 
Wecetaplooils trees woe sr cierccse 10,809, 181)|Animals, living. <-.-35....6- + ose 3,104,353 
Clay and its products.............+. 105417260) int indolocks\e cee <a rocrer: 2,987,502 
Settlers: elects oc ee cece eaters wera 10:390;922)|Sulpnurs snes cen ect tert erties 2,938,804 
Coloured or printed cottons........... 105289).462l|Binderstwiler.sa-a-ieene ct eee eee 2,912,755 
Glassand glassware! 2.0... scene 9,717,519|/Musical instruments.................. 2,826, 227 
Stonevandits products.o..-.eceh sere se 8-537. 893i Lovs ang Colle seeks 00s ceeser 2,606,890 
Jute cloth Or Canvas. sce «lei sete aes S 167-06 7iWewellerviaw seceiet ce ee. eres 2,605,322 
Fresh veretablesinn.... ccm ons -emneneas 6?938;269/|Cotton.clothing..0a1 reo eee rte 2,354,707 
Castings and forgings (iron).......... 6 S67s02TIIMOlassesicasncue as a enteeisets itera tie ester ee trey 
Grey and white cottons.............. 64805 2549 iScedst teeta ens . eee. eetee eles 2,242,651 
Ray. tobaccOe miaad t-statistic 6, 766, 285||Silk yarn, artificial................... 2,153, 747 
Brassand its products.......-..-% sa -- Or DATA QAI GCC les cnc ae retort eters oie sietoiereres cere 1,891,053 - 
COKG ee ete ane ere nisde otis seagate tis 6, 647, 955|| Dress goods (wool) to be dyed....... 1,850,516 
Raocsitke tae semen haat: Cerctests ccs 67533; 088|| Refined SUCAaT se ctosy ee selene ars 1,778,056 
Leather, unmanufactured............. 6,009, 148|/iCanned vegetables.................-. 1,752, 644 
Dried trulte ys. erec ss eree cre eee tsre oa 5, 999, 345||Rods of iron and steel................ 1,634,302 
Meats A (ouieies. acs. eeeee nes 5, 904,979||\Cotton lace and embroidery.......... 1,478,315 
Raw, COMCE Fash nok eee wale fe ae eens BESHGs 81 TISOAD sc c.csice cc eubene tetece spsseceneusnen teases a 1,162,051 
Paints and varnishes...-.--6 2-2... Ht S54 ROA Aincereeee ee eee eee cate ere eae nieces 1,066,551 
Noils, tops and waste wool........... 5, 823,174 ——_——_———— 
RA WEwOOlle ee eee cine ee sels 5,790,470|| Total Value of above commodities.| 1,044,391, 158 
Sisalland manila erassivasss-scss sie. -- 5,766,251) Total Value of Imports............. 1,265, 679,091 
Woollenvyarnsi-n eee tee aac 5,733,444] Percentage represented by above ; 
Rubber manufactures..............-- 5,675,781 COMMMOGIICS:, . Foy. «cise «Mea eles 82-5 
Containers (outside coverings) 5,479, 789! 


Canada’s Principal Exports.—The following table, giving ‘Seventy Leading 
Canadian Commodites Exported from Canada, 1929”, shows that the total value of 
these commodities was $1,291,893,000, 94-7 or p.c. of the Dominion’s domestic 
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exports. An analysis shows that of the 54 commodities for which there were 
quantity statistics, 27 were exported at a lower average export price per unit in 
1929 than in 1928, and 27 at a higher average export price. The total value, how- 
ever, of the 27 commodities for which the average export price was lower in 1929 
than in 1928 amounted to $874,764,000, while the total value of the 27 commodities 
for which the average export price was higher amounted to $303,355,000. Canada’s 
domestic exports for 1929 re-valued at 1928 average export prices amounted to 
$1,458,000,000, being about $95,000,000 in excess of the declared values in 1929, 
and about $230,000,000 greater than the declared values in 1928. The above 
Statistics indicate that, when price changes have been eliminated, the physical 
volume of the Dominion’s exports in 1929 was the greatest on record. The declared 
value of Canada’s domestic exports in 1929 ($1,363,587,000) was not as large as the 
declared value of her exports during the war year 1918 ($1,540,028,000), though 
greater than for any other fiscal year; but it will be found, when adjustments for 
the price changes in wheat exports alone are made, that, if the average export price 
for this commodity in 1929 had been the same as in 1918, the Dominion’s domestic 
exports in 1929 would have totalled $1,837,131,000 as compared with $1,540,028,000 
in 1918. The outstanding feature in Canadian trade in 1929 was the enormous 
increase in the wheat exports. For the fiscal year 1929, total exports of wheat 
reached 370,459,551 bushels, valued at $428,524,326, the largest year’s exports on 
record. The largest previous annual record was for the twelve months ended Sept- 
ember 30, 1924, when the total was 294,158,561 bushels, valued at $301,656,684. 


SEVENTY LEADING COMMODITIES EXPORTED FROM CANADA, BY VALUES, 1929. 


SSS SSSSSSSSSsSsSSsSaSSSSSSSSSS 


Commodities. Value. Commodities. Value. 
$ $ 
Mest eile. <2 Be ene, she opcNe ak ts Boas . 428,524, 326/|Apples, green. ............c.c cece cease 4,867,180 
Printing paper 147,343 064 Logs ‘(W00d) se icine ones cisce edn cccn. 4, 648, 807 
Wheat flour GOs UN LOG Online mean ote cor cette ct ae 4,523,985 
Planks and boards Asc MGngBAG EMINS Te 0c, e ee Sony Secs cs 4,265,322 
WOO DN eet se fo uh bem ee, AE OVO MULE ACIS Re see ee See ey Pah VE Ty) 4,240, 672 
Automobiles 43,059, 733||\Soda and soda compounds............ 3,919,560 
Rialitcmanriny eae, bei e ef 34,982, 116|Square timber. . 2) ccec cde... ee eee 3,853,915 
Copper, ore and blister............... 26,904, 488||Ferro-manganese and ferro-silicon..... 3,840, 780 
MEMO cere weer ee oe ee En 25,748, 971||Milk, condensed..................-... 3,720, 745 
ROO TORS Taal OES Galan Lich Um peel oe PP OL, BOO EOLOR, (ROOM )isitiise an Whos weed Clock 3,450,370 
Raw hirse: otc: oso SHAR Oe SoG acon 24,250, 172||Abrasives, artificial, crude........... 3,446, 155 
RP RIGEOY eee ieee. eases. oe Day tees boo OLAUOER ore ee eae eel et. 3,083, 452 
PU OROILS AGM eo RG S|, Abidin dc bre oY soko x 235 DSO s4 OF Oatrineall ise 3 a8, ce ne hie do dodo. 3,073,375 
WMLCATS TOS he. STE ot Rte kote cok, 195 184 MOORE MAVGOL NS fooUGR oi kod es lo cc ee. ce 2,796, 987 
Rub berwines I. £otk be thad. Sexe ok 19,119, 839/Electric apparatus.................... 2,400, 838 
Harm implomentsix, sss-.6ioc. «dh 0sc~ 15, 870,918/|Automobile parts.................... 2,383,193 
MSE RAGS TONG EE 0 we oe co Nietes se 14) 604;045) Paper boards). <u. J. 4060042... o sek 2,311, 423 
“LAI gorele 5 ae es een ren eee 145187100) @ereal fo0dS:2).F34. dy gate. bel en 2, 238, 690 
ERA DOL Smee cee, Bhd sc eae kh hi 12,396, 444//Tubes and pipes (iron)................ 2,222,432 
Silver, ore and bullion................ 11; 830 028 Sugars refined) )).ic. .)s.3.02..5.55.05 2,176,348 
PABDCSLOAS FAW) 2.0.6. ibdocacret 11, 267, 188/Hardware and cutlery................ 1,969, 652 
oT Ce Bk ae ae eae See 11, 130,335)|Raw tobacco 1,954, 482 
IST ee Bh cote Ghee een eee ee eee 10 SOD 020 Glover seeduy.c. 2.4.05. facecdscccccccs 1,890,451 
TIES Phbante Rai Kemeny halcedaiaiy i 10, 241, 938|/Wrapping paper.... 1,814, 166 
Leather, unmanufactured............. OD OOT HOG aholla treks ict so tasee sored: 1,742,272 
LRIGSS LAGU LoS Sap Oe ee ee 9,479, 691)|Binder twine 1,317,290 
BPOUNTTINGUTA S10 DATS... fs sos sone eek 8, 608, 247||\Crude petroleum 1,308, 623 
Rubber boots and shoes.............. $1580, 49 Minaya > cas rl Poaec auntie tweeter, 1,127,270 
OD Eee ARS iene ali ae 8,306, 847||Rolling-mill products................ 1,057,119 
Shingles (wood) 7,793,271)/Musical instruments.................. 767, 890 
Machinery Pp DO MOTO EMLECT Aah Be oa Bh i By 764, 836 
MORIMIIZCISi ene ce hes ore ce 6,078, 038)|Aluminium manufactures............. 665, 451 
Milk and cream, fresh 6,060, 690 ——_—_—_—_—— 
Laths (wood) 6,024,035) Total value of above commodities..| 1,291,892, 754 
Settlers’ effects 5,917,625], ‘Total value of exports (Canadian). .| 1,363,586, 672 
MN rhea Prat ga Rie Hh diktars \8r0. dS 5,745,397), Percentage represented by above 
Malt liquors 5, 608, 366 COMMOGItICSs. chet te 94-7 
Bran and shorts 5,496,024 . 
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Subsection 7.—Trade in Raw and Manufactured Products. 


Relation Between Trade in Raw and Manufactured Products.—The 
industrial development of a country is indicated by the character of the goods 
it imports and exports. In the early years of Canada’s development the imports 
were made up chiefly of manufactured products and the exports of raw and semi- 
manufactured products. Since the opening of the twentieth century this has been 
almost reversed, a large percentage of the imports consisting of raw and semi-manu- 
factured products for use in Canadian manufacturing industries, and the exports 
consisting to a considerable degree of products which have undergone some process 
of manufacture. Thus, the imports of partly and fully manufactured goods increased 
from $129,693,000 to $975,195,000 between 1900 and 1929, while exports of such goods 
increased during the same period from $98,906,000 to $702,315,000. Since the 
opening of the present century Canada has passed through much the same stages 
of development in her economic life as did the United States during the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century. While Canada has not gone so far as the United States 
in increasing exports of manufactured goods but curtailing imports, while curtailing 
exports of raw materials but increasing imports, she has made considerable progress 
in this regard since 1914 (the last pre-war fiscal year), though the tendency since 
1924 has been slightly in the opposite direction, as the following table shows. This 
tendency in percentages is accounted for by the fact that, while imports of raw 
materials have increased since 1924, they have not increased so much as imports of 
manufactured goods. Similarly, while exports of manufactured goods have also 
increased, they have not increased so rapidly as exports of raw materials. 


STATEMENT SHOWING PROPORTION OF RAW MATERIALS AND PARTLY AND FULLY 
MANUFACTURED GOODS IMPORTED INTO AND EXPORTED FROM CANADA AND 
THE UNITED STATES, 1914 AND 1920-1929. 


: Partly manufactured Fully manufactured 
Raw materials. goods. goods. 
} 1 Winsett severest 6 ee eee eee 2) saree 
Fiscal Years. Imports. Exports. Imports. Exports. Imports. Exports. 


fol arate ye Sol ep os | | | en 


eh | ae ee SS | | | | a a 


POLAR sire ss wes ceieisie a's 21-8 | 46-5 | 63-2 | 39-9 | 9-3 | 16-9 | 10-1 | 16-1 68-9 | 36-6 | 26-7 | 44-0 
(te tebAgscogogecobiouudgn 97-5 | 52-8 | 35-7 | 32-6 | 18-2 | 15-3 | 15-1 | 12-5 59-3 | 31:9 | 49-2 | 54-9 
OT sca oonedeeue b> pomOoc 94-9 | 41-1 | 44-2 | 85-5 | 11-7 | 14:8 | 16-6 | 10-3 63-4 | 44-1 | 39-2 | 54-2 
POLI Memrtetacrsrvelacies sistsisie.s 98-9 | 46-4 | 44-5 | 39-1 | 9-6 | 15-6 | 14-5 | 11-1 61-5 | 38-0 | 41:0 | 49-8 
TODS recess aes tee 98-4 | 48-3 | 44-7 | 36-3 | 9-7 | 18-8 | 16-2 | 12-5 61-9 | 32-9 | 39-1 | 51-2 
LOA tty late ate! areratere eters (shat 98-4 | 44-6 | 43-4 | 35-7 | 11-2 | 18-5 | 16-8 | 14-1 60-4 | 36-9 | 89-8 | 50-2 
1 OP iecwenrceiale o odod yaige 97-7 | 49-8 | 44-7 | 39-4 | 10-8 | 18-4 | 15-1 | 13-5 61-5 | 31-8 | 40-2 | 47-1 
TO2G Saar tore odejete © wrens 97-6 | 54-5 | 47-1 | 33-4 | 10-0 | 17-8°| 14-4 | 13-6 62:4 | 27-7] 88-5 | 53-0 
LOD Teron Ha esepe ares cate wie 95-6 | 51-1 | 46-2 | 35-0 | 10-1 | 17-8 | 14-6 | 14-1 64-3 | 31-1 | 39-2 | 50-9 
TOQS Ie Whteratss derseiaieisicvele 95-6 | 50-3 | 47-2 | 32-3 | 9-6 | 18-0 | 15-4 | 14-9 64:8 | 31-7 | 37-4 | 52-8 
1920. vats eesesewesense 23-0 - | 48-5 =1/''8°O - | 14:3 - | 69-0 - | 87-2 s 


The following table shows how Canada’s imports and exports, analysed into the 
three categories of raw materials, partly manufactured goods, and fully or chiefly 
manufactured goods, are distributed among the United Kingdom, other British 
Empire countries, the United States, and other foreign countries. This analysis 
clearly demonstrates that the imports into Canada from the British Empire, except 
the United Kingdom, consist chiefly of raw and semi-manufactured products, 
while the exports are made up mainly of manufactured products. 
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CANADA’S IMPORT AND EXPORT TRADE WITH THE BRITISH EMPIRE AND FOREIGN 
ee ee ACCORDING TO DEGREE OF MANUFACTURE, FISCAL YEAR ENDED 
. 31, 1928. 


(Values in Thousands of Dollars.) 


a Se ee a a ee 
TTS [Fo 


Raw Partly Fully 
Materials. Manufactured. Manufactured. 
Items. —_—— 
Ie bey Pre Pre: 
’ Value. of Value. of Value. of 
otal. otal. Total 
Imports from— 

ISTIpIB eID piven een id keen owe A: 25,129 10:1 37,361 15-0 186,598 74-9 
United: ingeGome: cc ee 13,617 7°3 8, 623 4-6 163, 656 88-1 
Other British Empire............... LP 512 TS a2 Ne ew 28 9788 45-5 22,942 36-3 

HMOLAISTENOOUNtTICR Se! occ eee oe. he 258, 679 30-1 68, 962 8-0 HEPA PH 61-9 
MIMIESCSEALOSe eae: SA aetna ee 221,361 80:8 52,746 7°3 445,329 61-9 
Other Foreign Countries............. 37,318 26-6 16,216 11-5 86, 898 61-9 

’ Exports (Domestic) to— 

PEED CIR D ITS. So) hey Pe BOP AC 300, 849 60°3 29,817 5-9 168, 600 33°8 
Unitedernedomee cette oe, Co ee 293, 460 71-4 22,708 5°5 94,524 23-1 
Other British Empire............... 7,389 8:3 7,109 8-0 74,076 83-7 

Foreign Coqetries >... ... islet coe. ook 279,180 38-3 159, 564 21-9 290,197 39°8 
Emtec Statesr eas. aie een Ar 153 , 276 32-1 123,519 25-8 201, 209 42-2 
Other Foreign Countries............. 125, 904 50:1 36,045 14-3 88, 988 35°6 


a A is ge ere a og DS INT MN AR bY BESS 
See also Table 15 of this chapter on this subject. 


Subsection 8.—Canada’s Position in International Trade in the Calendar 
Years 1913 and 1928. 


Canada continues to hold her position in international trade, as indicated by 
the following table giving “(Comparison of the Trade of the Principal Countries of 
the World”. In 1913 the Dominion occupied eighth place in imports among the 
leading trading countries, but in 1928 she occupied fifth place. In export trade, 
Canada in 1913 was in tenth position, but in 1928 she had moved up to fifth position. 
In aggregate trade, Canada in 1913 was in ninth position, but in 1928, as in 1926 
and 1927, she was in fifth position, being exceeded by the United States, the United 
Kingdom, Germany and France. 

In trade per capita, Canada has made a very creditable showing since 1913. 
In that year she occupied fifth place in imports per capita and in 1928 she occupied 
fifth place, being exceeded by New Zealand, the Netherlands, Switzerland and 
Denmark. In exports per capita, Canada in 1913 occupied seventh place, but in 
1928 she had advanced to second place, being exceeded by New Zealand. In aggre- 
gate trade per capita, Canada in 1913 was in sixth place among the leading com- 
mercial nations of the world, but in 1928 she had moved up to second place, New 
Zealand being in first place, as in 1926 and 1927. 

With regard to visible trade balance, Canada in 1913 occupied seventeenth 
position among the principal trading countries of the world, it being unfavourable 
in that year to the extent of $222,900,000, or $29-61 per capita, but in 1928 she was 
in third position, with a favourable trade balance of $151,800,000 or $15-72 per 
capita. In 1928 as in 1913, the United States was in first place and British India in 
second place in amount of favourable trade balances. Although Canada’s favour- 
able trade balance in 1928 was $241,100,000 less than in 1925, she occupied second 
place in favourable trade balance per capita in 1928, New Zealand being first 
and Argentina third. 3 : 
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COMPARISON OF THE TRADE OF THE PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD, 
CALENDAR YEARS 1913 AND 1928. 


Increase (++) or Trade 
Rank. Foreign Trade. Decrease (—) per 
Countries. 1928 compared with 1913. capita. 
1913. 1913. 1928. Amount. Per cent 
Net Imports for Million $ Million $ | Million $ p.c 
Consumption. 
1 United Kingdom...... 3,207-9 5,239-4|(+) 2,031-5|(+) 63-3 
3 United States......... 1,756°9 3,992-0|(+) 2,235-1 (+) 127-2 
ys Germanyene ose reer: 2,563°3 3,354-0/(+) 790-7 (+) 30-8 
4 Rrance: Scien -eruaeeci 1,625-3 2,095-2\(+) 469-9 (+) 28-8 
8 Canadae coat et ores 659-1 1,197-9|(+) 538-8 (+) 81-7 
7 talyos see ien ee ees 703-6 1,156-8}(+) 453-2 (+) 64-4 
5 Netherlands..........- 1,575-0 1,080-5|(—)  494-5)(—) 31-4 
13 Japa... s ber eeoelok 363-3 991-4|(+)  628-1)/(+) 172-8 
9 British India.......... 594-1 910-8|/(+)  316-7}(+) 53-3 
6 Belaiuineesmect. es. e 894-9 880-0|(—) 14-9|(—) 1:6 
10 Argentina... 2...) - 406-6 875-2\(+)  468-8](+) 115-2 
11 Australia. .i.>+- Hited 370-6 663:5|(+)  292-91(+) 79-0 
12 Switzerland........... 370:5 528-9\(+)  158-4}(+) 42-7 
16 Swed enieeenerce aan 226-9 458-6|(+)  231-7|(+) 102-1 
14 Pragil. $20 US foe cates 326-0 443-71(4+-).  117-7/(4+) 36-1 
15 Spain (1927)........... 252-1 439-7|(+) 187-6| (+) 74-0 
17 Denmarks.b2 «tach 208-3 434-2\(+)  225-9](+) 108-5 
18 British South Africa... 196-5 378-9|(+) 182-41(+) 92-8 
19 Norwagettorn is ia 148-0 267-2\(+)  119-21(+) 80-5 
20 New Zealands: serra 104-1 214-8|(+) 109-7|(+) 105-4 
Exports (Domestic). 
2 United States... .....- 2 448-3 5 ,029-7|(+) 2,581-4 (+) 105-4 
1 United Kingdom...... 2 556-2 3,520-7\(+)  964-5)(+) 37-7 
3 Germany... i uere eens 2,402-9 2,721-0}/(+)  318-1)(+) 13-2 
4 MWranCes ct. cake desciasiete 1,327-9 2,012-8|(+) 684-9 (+) 51-5 
10 Canadas ee 436-2 1,349-7|(+)  918-5}(+) 209-4 
6 British India.......... 781-9 1,209-9}/(+) 428-0 (+) 54-7 
9 Argentina... cad «oan? 465-6 987-2/(+)  521-6/(+) 112-0 
13 APAH Me Ae atk. Se eee 313-5 888-4|(+)  574-91(+) 183-3 
¢ Belov Sera tere 701-5 840-4/(+-) 138-9] (+) 19-8 
5 Netherlands........... 1,239-4 799-6|(—) 489-8|(—) 35-4 
8 TtalysS-eie ee eee 484-7 762:0/(+)  277-3)(+) 57-2 
11 Auustralidies.c ves se cece 354-0 646-4|/(+)  292-41(+) 82-6 
12 Baraail). 086 AGT, bee. 314-7 476-8\(+) 162-1/(+) 51-5 
15 Sweden. sssc0eee asad 219-0 420-3/(+)  201-3)/(+) 91-9 
17 Wenmar keer ceeraa: 170-8 412-4|(4+-)  241-6}(+) 141-4 
14 Switzerland........... 265-6 411-3\(+)  145-7|(+) 54-7 
18 British South Africa... 133-9 375-5\(+) 242-0\(+) 181-2 
16 Spain: (1927): As seat: 204-1 322-11(+) 118-0} (+) 57-8 
19 New Zealand.......... 102-1 263-6\(+)  161-5|/(+) 158-1 
20 WWOrWAY ctpeen eo atse 102-1 178-8|(+) 76-7|(+) 75-1 
Aggregate Trade. 

3 United States......... 4 205-2 9 ,021-7|(+) 4,816-5)(+)  114:5 
1 United Kingdom...... 5,764-1 8 ,760-1](+) 2,996-0 (+) 51-9 
2 (Germanyaeeee as: care 4 ,966-2 6,075-0}(+) 1,108-8}(+) 22-3 
4 France cto kes 2 953-2 4,108-0|(+) 1,154-8)(+) 39-1 
9 Canada ween sobs cee 1,095°3 2,547-6|(+) 1,452-3 (+) 132-5 
a British India.......... 1,376-0 9,120-71(+) 744-7 (+) 54-1 
8 Thalia es reckless 1,188-3 1,918-8}(+) 730-5|(+) 61-4 
5 Netherlands........... 2,814-4 1,880-1|(—) 934-3|(—) 49-6 
12 Japaneses sheet stress eet 676-8 1,879-8|(+) 1,203-0 (+) 177-7 
10 AAT ZONtINA. 2 oie sl els a 872-2 1,862-4|(+) 990-2 (+) 113-5 
6 Beloniiiteeec ct cue: 1,596-4 1,720-4|(+) 124-0} (+) 7:7 
11 Australiat} tae 225: 724-6 1,309-9|(+)  585-3/(+) 80-7 
14 Switzerland........... 636-1 940-2\(+)  304-1}(+) 47-8 
13 Brazibks sore ei Sites eda srs 640-7 920-5|(+)  279-8|(+) 43-6 
16 Sweden iesacce er 445-9 878-9\(+)  483-0|(+) 97-1 
17 DenmManrkeartea acces <r 379-1 846-6|(+)  467-5)(+) 123-3 
15 Spam (192 7)e anes 456-2 761-8|(+)  305-6)(+) 66-9 
18 British South Africa... 330-4} 754-4|(+)  424-0|(+) 128-3 
20 New Zealand.......... 206-2 A77-4}(+)  271-2)(+) 131-5 
19 INGEWBY dclcae wetness tee 250-1 446-0\(+)  195-9|(+) 78-3 
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VISIBLE BALANCES OF TRADE OF PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD, 
CALENDAR YEARS 1913 AND 1998, 


(Countries arranged in order of Trade Balances.) 
Nore.—Credit balance marked (+). Debit balance marked (—). 


eee ee ee ee 


Calendar Year, 1913. Calendar Year, 1928. 

Man rans Get tcc 

Rank. Countries. Amount. ik Rank. Countries. Amount. hase 

Million $ $ Million $ $ 

1 | United States........ (+) 691-4/(+) 7-13 1 | United States........./(+) 1,037-6 (+) 8-65 
2) British: Indias. nk. (+) 187-8/(+) 0-60 2 |British India.......... (+) 299-1/(+) 0-94 
3. \Argentinas)..2...... (+) 59-0}/(+) 6-78 S| Canada enrte a eee” (+) 151-8](+) 15-72 
4 |New Zealand....."....|(—) 2-0/(—) 1-90 4 |Argentima............. (+) 111-9]/(4) 10-52 
OViSwmeden-Ac. Keen ht. (—) 7-9/(—) 1-41 5 |New Zealand......... (+) 49-8/(+) 34-50 
GESLAZ IE Ws ae. oe; (—) 11:3/(—) 0-46 GE srazi) Wee. eee ae (+) 33-1}(+) 0-84 
WiHAMStTAHS.cchoy o.oo. (—)- 16-6)(—) 3-51 7 |British South Africa. |(—) 3°4/(—) 0-35 
Smt Ment arth: J oy kiss. (—) 37-5}(—) 13-51 S; |Australia: .. Sass. we... (—) 17-0/(—) 2-71 
: OP INO WAY... 3. mene one (—) 45-9/(—) 18-60 9 (Denmark. .:J274 As..: . (—) 21-8/(—) 6-27 
LOR Spain Ay View shee” (—) 48-0}(—) 2-41 LO} Sweden’. hse. he... (—) 38-41(—) 6-31 
LI apan. aie. Sch genen tee tre (—) 49-81(—) 0-95 Pla Beloiumy ha. asee eae. (—) 39-5/(—) 4-98 
12 |Union of South Africa] (—) 62'1(—). 9700 1 12 |Branes,.:5-.5..1/. 56. (—) 82-4|/(—) 2-02 
13 |Switzerland.......... (—)  105-1]/(—) 27-80 TS TWNOEW Aves ite: (—) 88-3}(—) 31-58 
12 | Germanys eben (—) 160-4/(—) 2-42 a> |Japeny ule. 8 Gee alin | (—) 103-0/(—) 1-63 
IDO Seletum eae (—) 193-4)(—) 25-50 Lda | Spainy (927) s sae. alee. (—) 117-6)(—) 5-32 
: LOMWLtalvet te kee (—) 218-9}(—) 6-31 16; |\Switzerland........... (—) 117-6}(—) 29-50 
Pan Wanadassiciane ee. (—) 222-91(—) 29-61 17 |Netherlands.......... (—)  280-9/(—) 36-39 
ISP MERANCe Wins. been fee. (—) 297-4)(—) 7-51 1Se |Tral yt ter betta ee 2 (—) 394-81(—) 9-67 
19 |Netherlands.......... (—) 335-6)(—) 54-62 19% | Germanys... eA. (—)  683-0]/(—) 10-01 
20 |United Kingdom..... (—) 651-7/(—) 14-61!) 20 |United Kingdom....../(—) 1,718-7|(—) 37-67 
as ee ee be ee eee, ae Se ee, 


Canada’s Share in World Import Trade.—Since 1913 Canada has made 
remarkable progress in the expansion of her export trade to the world’s markets. 
The following table of “Canada’s Share in World Import Trade” shows that in 
1913 the value of the total imports into the 37 leading countries listed amounted to 
$18,199,509,000, which by 1927 had increased to $28,546,670,000, a gain of $10,347,- 
161,000. During the same period, however, imports into the same countries from 
Canada increased from $356,762,000 to $1,103,375,000, or $746,613,000. That is, 
the total increase was about 57 p.c., while imports from Canada increased about 
209 p.c. In 1913 Canada’s share of the total imports into these countries was 
about 2 p.c., while in 1927 it was about 4 p.c. 


CANADA’S SHARE IN IMPORTS OF PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES, 
CALENDAR YEARS 1913, 1926 AND 1927. 


(Values in Thousands of Dollars.) 


Canada’s Share in 


Total Imports. Imports from Canada. Imports 
Countries. : : 
1913. 1926. 1927. 1913. 1926. 1927, 1913. | 1926. | 1927. 
$ $ ¢ $ $ $ p.c. fp.c. | p.c. 
Europe. 
Belgium............ 894,865} 778,139] 811,216 5,677 18,416 17,9389; 0-6 | 2-4] 2-2 
Menmark........... 229 , 234 424,797 444 162 269 3,362 7,105} 0-1 0-8 1-6 
BENCO B's bs 210 os )oss. 4 1,625,310] 1,930,986] 2,079,555 3,597 12,922 28,392} 0-21] 0-7 1-4 
BIOrmany:.......... 2,563,331] 2,380,343] 3,386,278 15,256 62,881 91,852} 0-6 | 2-7] 2-8 
mrreece... 2. rlk. el. 34,341 133 ,066 167 ,606 ~- 5,181 5,595 - 3-9 3-4 
Ry eee 703 ,666) 1,015,486] 1,049,018 2,785 24,386 37,819] 0-4] 2-4] 3-6 
Netherlands........ 1,574,990] 978,732] 1,022,346]. 3,795 12,241 14,678} 0-23} 1-3] 1-44 
Norway..... Pie Sas 148 ,022 244 103 254,400 217 5 , 257 6,998} 0-14] 2-2 2°8 
Re een 273,084} 320,444) 441,348 1,743 662 285} 0-6 | 0-2] O-1 
Mweden....:........ 226,872| 398,673] 424,926 70 2,342 3,302] 0-03} 0-6] 0-8 
Switzerland......... 370,525) 466,000} 494,812 3,830 21,093 17,120} 1-03} 4-5 | 3-5 
United Kingdom..:.| 3,741,176] 6,041,292 5,929,260! 148,377! 311,702! 268,405! 3-9 | 5-1 4-5 
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CANADA’S SHARE IN IMPORTS OF PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES, CALENDAR 
: YEARS 1913, 1926 AND 1927—Concluded. 


(Values in Thousands of Dollars.) 


Total Imports. Imports from Canada. Canada’s Share in 
Countries. Imports. 
1913. 1926. 1927 1927. 1913. | 1926. | 1927. 
$ $ $ $ 
N. America. 
British West Indies. 54,753 104,801 105,761 20,375] 9-2 | 18-2 19-3 
Cuba@aseste sk tei 140,064 260 ,826 257 ,384 6,032) 1-3 2°7 2°3 
IMexICOrc rtlecrec es eins 97 ,454 190,632 173,199 2,395) 0-2 1-5 1-4 
Newfoundland...... 16,008 27,552 25 ,814 11,635} 32-5 | 42-9 45-1 
United States.......| 1 792,596 4,430,888 4,184,742 475,028] 7-9 | 10-7 11-3 
S. America 
Argentina........++- 406 , 605 797 ,822 831,100 5,570) 0-4 1-0 0-7 
IBYagihocniciecete costes 325,981 386,452 393 , 107 500] 0-4 1-9 0-1 
(Oli ches sa Asesononce 120 ,274 156,318 130,588 28 - 0-03} 0-0 
Colombia.........-- 28 ,536 107,370 121,400 451 - 0-14] 0-3 
IPEPU \caenig ewes «Oslo 29 , 6382 95,059 94,110 720 - 1-1 0:8 
Wruguay.:..cc+- +=. 50,666 99 ,064 113 ,574 210 - 0:6 0-2 
Venezuela.........-- 17,005 79,590 70,173 6 - -| 0-01 
Asia. 
British India........ 620,688 853 ,022 901,100 6,067 - 0-7 0-62 
British Malaya..... 313,556 577,402 570,589 2,706} 0-0 0-3 0-5 
Wey lonyete. see sie 60,288 127 ,902 131,579 386 - 0-6 0:3 
NINA Soe eeees e 427 ,992 869 , 932 731,481 8,930] 0-3 2-1 1-2 
NAVAN. aetna c sso 363 ,257| 1,119,795 1,220,212 17,612} 0-2 2-7 1-5 
Philippines.......... 56,328 238 ,598 231,708 461| 0-1 0-1 0-2 
Oceania. 
Australigicc. ss... 380 ,554 770,072 783 , 746 20,078| 1-2 2°6 26 @ 
DEAT cores) ehcterersisveres=isie 4,101 7,12 5,916 249| 2-5 4-1 4-2 a 
New Zealand....... 105,381 242 ,417 217 ,942 13,333) 228 6-9 6-14 
Africa. | 
British South Africa 212 ,668 370,809 373,780 10,627; 2-0 2°9 2:9 
Bgypt........e6..e. 137 ,654 258 ,856 240,508 135} 0-0 0-0 0-04 
Gold: Coasteis. ses. 17,003 41,092 56,953 339 - 0-1 0-6 | 
Nigeria.........-..- 35,049 62,075 75 ,287 12; 0-0 0-0 0-04 
Total, above 37 : 
countries........|18,199,509|27 ,387 ,533 28 ,546, 670 356,762| 1,120,055 1,103,375) 1:95 4-09] 3:87 


Subsection 9.—Main Historical Tables and Tables showing Current Trends 


in External Trade. 


In this subsection are assembled in summary form the main tables of Canadian 
trade since Confederation, while the figures of trade in the latest years are given in 
ereater detail by countries and commodities. Tables 1 to 9 inclusive are of a 
historical character, while Tables 10 and 11 give in summary, and Tables 12 and 13 
in detailed form, our exports and imports for the four latest fiscal years. In Table 14 
imports are divided into dutiable and free, and exports into Canadian and foreign 


produce. Table 15 analyses our trade in the latest year by main groups of origin 


and degrees of manufacture. Table 16 classifies that trade according to purpose. 
Table 17 gives trade by provinces and customs ports, and Table 18 by tariffs. Tables 
19 and 20 deal with our imports and exports by countries in the latest five years, while 
Table 21 shows the value of our imports and exports transported via the United 
States. Tables 22 to 35 show by commodities our principal imports from anc 
exports to the more important trading countries other than the United Kingdom 
and the United States; our trade with the latter country is exhaustively dealt with 
in Tables 12 and 13- 
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1.—Agegregate External Trade of Canada, fiscal years, 1868-1929. 


Total of 
Imports oF MERCHANDISE ENTERED ; Imports 
roR Home CoNSUMPTION. Exports oF MERCHANDISE. for Home 
Consumption 
FS and pepOr 
anadian Foreign (Merchan- 
Free. Total. Produce.! Produce. Total. dise). 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1868..... 43,655,696} 23,434, 463 67,090,159) 48,504,899 4,196,821| 52,701,720 119,791,879 
ASGOl eo 41,069,342) 22,085,599 63,154,941) 52,400,772 3,855,801| 56,256,573 119,411,514 
1870)... 45,127,422) 21,774,652 66,902,074) 59,043,590 6,527,622| 65,571,212 132,473, 286 
1SZtee nese 60,094,362) 24,120,026 84,214,388] 57,630,024 9,853,244] 67,483, 268 151, 697, 656 
1872 eee 68,276,157) 36,679,210 104,955,367| 65,831,083 12,798,182} 78,629,265 183 , 584, 632 
1873... = 71,198,176) 53,310,953 124,509,129} 76,538,025 9,405,910} 85,943,935 210, 453 , 084 
1874..... 76,232,530) 46,948,357 123,180,887| 76,741,997 10,614,096] 87,356,093 210,536, 980 
187555). 0: 78,138,511) 39,270,057 117,408,568) 69,709,823 7,137,319| 76,847,142 194, 255, 710 


32,274,810) 92,513,107 72,491,437 7,234,961| 79,726,398 172, 239, 505 
33,209,624) 94,126,394 68,030,546 7,111,108} 75,141,654 169, 268,048 
30,622,812] 90,395,851 67,989,800) 11,164,878 79,154,678) 169,550,529 


TST. ee 55,426,836) 23,275,683 78,702,519) 62,431,025 8,355,644| 70,786,669 149,489, 188 
1880e oe. 54,182,967| 15,717,575 69,900,542] 72,899,697 13,240,006) 86,139,708 156,040, 245 
Ufstedl hss Sac 71,620,725) 18,867,604 90,488,329] 83,944,701 13,375,117| 97,319,818 187,808, 147 
1882..... 85,757,433| 25,387,751 111,145,184) 94,137,657 7,628,453| 101,766,110 212,911,294 
UksteB sae A 91,588,339] 30,273,157 121,861,496| 87,702,431 9,751,773| 97,454,204 219,315, 700 
1884..... 80,010,498] 25,962,480 105,972,978) 79,833,098 9,389,106} 89,222,204 195, 195, 182 


26,486,157| 99,755,775 79,131, 735 8,079,646| 87,211,381 186, 967, 156 


25,333,318| 95,992,137 77,756, 704 7,438,079| 85,194,783 181, 186,920 
26,986,531| 105,107,210 80,960, 909 8,549,333; 89,510,242 194,617,452 
31,025,804} 100,671,628 81,382.072 8,803,394; 90,185,466 190, 857,094 
34,623,057| 109,098, 196 80, 272,456 6,938,455} 87,210,911 196,309, 107 
34,576,287| 111,682,573 85, 257, 586 9,051,781| 94,309,367 205, 991, 940 


1891ee ce 74,536,036) 36,997,918 111,533,954) 88,671,738 8,798,631} 97,470,369 209, 004, 323 
1892..... 69,160,737| 45,999,676 115,160,413) 99,032,466 13,121,791] 112,154,257 227.314, 670 
1893..... 69,873,571| 45,297,259 115,170,830| 105,488,798 8,941,856] 114,430, 654 229, 601, 484 
1894..... 62,779, 182| 46,291,729 109,070,911) 103,851,764 11,833,805| 115,685,569 224, 756, 480 


1895.7. 2 58,557,655| 42,118,236 100,675,891) 102,828,441 6,485,043} 109,313,484 209, 989,375 


eesood: 67,239,759| 38,121,402 105,361,161) 109,707,805 6,606,738} 116,314,543 221,675, 704 
ESO scce 66,220,765, 40,397,062 106,617,827| 128,632,540 10,825,163) 134,457,703 241,075,530 
Res fe yer cid < 74,625,088} 51,682,074 126,307,162) 144,548, 662 14,980,883} 159,529,545 285 , 836, 707 
1899... 89,433,172) 59,989,244 149,422,416] 137,360,792 17,520,088} 154,880,880 304, 303, 296 


1900....- 104,346, 795 
LOOT ee: 105, 969, 756 


68, 304.881) 172,651,676 168,972,301 14,265,254) 183,237,555 355, 889, 231 
71,961,163| 177,930,919 177,431,386| 17,077,757 194,509,143] 372,440,062 


1902..... 118,657,496] 78,080,308 196, 737,804| 196,019,763 13,951,101) 209,970,864 406, 708, 668 
1903..... 136, 796,065| 88,298,744 925,094,809} 214,401,674 10,828,087| 225,229,761 450,324, 570 
1904..... 148,909,576) 94,999,839 243,909,415} 198,414,439 12,641,239] 211,055,678 454, 965, 09% 
1905..... 150,928, 787| 101,035,427 251,964,214} 190,854,946 10,617,115} 201,472,061 453,436,278 


1906..... 173,046,109] 110,694,171 283,740, 280| 235,483,956 11,173,846] 246,657,802 530,398, 08: 
1907? 152,065,529) 98,160,306 250, 225,835} 180,545,306 11,541,927} 192,087, 233 442,313, 068 
1908..... 218,160,047| 134,380,832 352,540,879| 246,960,968 16,407,984] 263,368,952 615, 909, 83: 
1909/7... 175,014,160| 113,580,036] 288,594,196 242,603,584; 17,318,782 259,922,366] 548,516,56: 
19100). 227,264,346] 143,053,853 370,318,199| 279,247,551 19,516,442| 298,768,993 669, 082,19 
LOU er 982,723,812| 170,000,791 452,724,603} 274,316,553 15,683,657} 290,000, 210 742,724, 81 
1902 eee 335,304,060| 187,100,615 522,404,675| 290,223,857 17,492,294; 307,716,151 830, 120, 82 
WOME cpes: 441, 606,885| 229,600,349 671,207, 234| 355,754, 600 91,313,755} 377,068,355 1,048,275, 58 
1914..... 410, 258,744| 208,935, 254 619,193,998} 431,588,439 93 ,848,785| 455,437, 224 1,074, 631, 22 
NOMS SEIS 3 279,792,195| 176,163,713 455,955,908| 409,418,836 52,023,673| 461,442,509 917,398, 41 
USNs cas - 989 ,366,527| 218,834,607 508, 201,134| 741,610,638 37, 689,432| 779,300,070 1, 287,501, 20 
TOW here 461,733, 609| 384,717,269 846, 450, 8781, 151,375, 768 97 , 835 ,332\1,179, 211, 100 2,025, 661,97 
AOUS See 542,341,522| 421,191,056 963, 532, 578|1, 540,027, 788 46, 142, 004|1,586, 169, 792 2,549, 702,37 
LOLG arte 526,494,658| 393,217,047 919,711, 705\1, 216, 443, 806 52,321, 479|1, 268, 765, 285 2,188,476, 9 


1920 cere oe 693, 655, 165 370, 872, 958\1, 064, 528, 123 1, 239,492,098] 47,166,611 1, 286, 658, 709|2, 351, 186, 8 
1921.5: .- 847,561, 406 


392,597, 476)\1, 240, 158, 882 1,189,163,701| 21,264,418 1,210,428, 119|2, 450, 587, 0 
1922..... 495 , 626,323 


252,178,009| 747,804,332 740,240,680} 13,686,329 753,927, 009|1, 501, 731,3: 


ORB spoon 537, 258,782| 265,320,462 802,579, 244| 931,451,443 13,844,394| 945,295,837 1,747,875, 0! 
1924 591,299,094} 302,067,773 893,366, 867|1, 045,351,056 13, 412, 241|1, 058, 768 , 297 1,952,180, 1 
1925 516,014,455| 280,918,082 796, 932, 537\1, 069,067,353 12, 294, 2901, 081.361, 643 1,878,294, 1: 
1926 583,051.670| 344,277,062 927 , 328. 732|1,315,355.791 13,344, 3461, 328, 700, 137 2,256, 028,8 
1927 659,897,013] 370,995,492 1,030, 892, 505|1, 252, 157,506 15,415, 636|1, 267,573, 142 2,298, 465, 6 
192 Stee. 710,050,228) 398,906, 238 1,108, 956, 466|1, 228,349,343 22,248, 691)1, 250,598, 034 2,359,554,5 


1929 821,075,430 444,603, 661 1, 265,679,091 1,363, 709, 672 25, 186,403 1,388,896,075 2,654,575, 1 
1 Including exports to the United States estimated “short’’ in the years 1868-1900. 2 Nine months. 
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RATIO OF EXPORTS TO IMPORTS 
a RIESE ie accent ceo ea ed nee er ae 


2.—Ratio of Exports to Imports and Value per Capita of Exports, Imports and Total 


Trade, fiscal years, 1868-1929. 
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Fiscal Years. 


CC i aC i rr er rd 


ee er ry 
jah eles Cis ale 6 Ws 615: wielee eis 


CPOE RC ECCS CC Cc Ct ia tee 


1 Nine months. 


Excess of 

imports 

| entered 
for 

consump- 

tion over 
total 

exports. 


$ 
14,388,439 
6, 898, 368 
1,330,862 


16,731, 120 
26,326, 102 
38,565,194 
35, 824,794 
40,561,426 
12,786, 709 
18, 984, 740 
11,241,173 

7,915, 850 


9,379,074 
24,407,292 
16,750,774 
12,544,394 
10,797,354 
15,596, 968 
10, 486, 162 
21,187, 285 
17,373, 206 


14,063,585 
3,006, 156 


32,853,737 
50, 492, 153 
37,082,478 
58, 138, 602 
89,171,927 
28,671,830 
71,554, 200 


162,724, 393 
214, 688,524 
294,138,879 
163,756,774 


29,730,763 


Excess of 
total 
exports 
over 
imports 
entered 
for con- 
sumption. 


$ 


LR a ole | a er 


16,239, 161 
6,831,489 


te le better ieet aol 


6,614, 658 
8,637,593 
10, 453,382 
27,839,876 
33, 222,383 
5,458, 464 
10,585,879 


16,578, 224 
13, 233,030 
134, 952 


5, 486, 601 
271,098, 936 
332,760,222 
622,637,214 
349, 053 , 580 
222,130,586 


6,122,677 
142,716,593 
165,396, 430 
284, 429,106 
401,371,405 
236, 680, 637 


— |141, 641,568 
— 1123, 216, 984 


Percent- 
age rate 
of total 
exports 
to 
imports 
entered 
for con- 


sumption. 


112: 
109- 


Value per capita of— 


Estimated ot? het te 


population. 


5 
6 
6 
825,000 
887,000 
9 
0 


46,000 
15,000 


ee a ea ee ee ee ee 


co co | 
S = 
S S 
f=) (<=) 


Go G2 00 
Oro 
ooo 
ooo 
ooo 


Go ©) CO 
CO 00 co 
ooo 
ooo 
ooo 


40,000 
93 , 000 


36,000 
84,000 
34,000 


oR, ee Ree Re BR eR He He HR CO CO Go Co CO (Se) 


5,259,000 
5,322,000 


5,403,000 
5,532,000 
5, 673,000 
5,825,000 
5,992,000 
6,171,000 
6,302,000 
6,491,000 
6,695,000 
6,917,000 


7,206, 643 
7,365, 205 
7,527,208 
7,692, 832 
7,862,078 
8,035,584 
8,180, 160 
8,328,382 
8,478,546 
8, 631,475 


8,788, 483 
8,908,550 
9,028, 240 
9,150,940 
9,268,700 
9,389, 693 
9,519, 220 
9,658,000 
9,796, 800 


2 Not including exports of foreign produce. 


fixports 


: Total 
SO imports. 
$ $ 
14-38 19-90 
15:35 18-50 
17-09 19-37 
16-38 23-94 
18-23 29-06 
20-87 33°94 
20-06 32-20 
17-93 30-21 
18-36 23-43 
16-97 23°45 
16-67 22-16 
15-06 18-98 
17-29 16-58 
19-36 20-86 
21-47 25-35 
19-78 27-49 
17-80 23-63 
17-48 21-98 
16:94 20-92 
17-46 22-66 
17-36 21-47 
16-94 23-02 
17-79 23-30 
18-31 23-02 
20-26 23°00 
21-37 23-33 
20-84 21-88 
20:43 20-00 
21-57 20-72 
24-04 20-73 
27-80 24-29 
26-12 28-41 
31-75 32-44 
32-84 33-13 
35-43 35-56 
37-79 39-68 
34-06 41-87 
31-85 42-05 
38-16 45-98 
28-65 39-70 
38-05 54-31 
36-24 43-10 
40-37 53-54 
38-06 62-82 
39-40 70-93 
47-26 89-17 
56-10 80-49 
52-08 57-99 
92-29 63 -24 
140-75 103-48 
184-91 115-69 
143-48 108-48 
143-61 123-34 
135-31 141-11 
83-09 83-94 
103-17 88-90 
114-23 97-63 
115-34 85-98 
140-08 98-76 
131-54 108-30 
127-17 114-82 
139-20 129-19 


Total 
trade.2 
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Notr.—Up to 191 
included in * 
figures from 1899 


Total 
Fiscal Years. Imports. 
= Ns 
$ 

ROR cen aco ence oe ee an 4,895,147 
TRY Reto 3 Solo noms UP ODE 4,247,229 
Th) WR Oe neiolG ert ate Gaia ao Coc 4,335,529 
{RT Eo e cy dain ns ne seen as 2,733,094 
TS 72e eects Ae abet hte ne ornare aya 2,753, 740 
[S73 cree wrasse renee ie cpnistals shies 3,005, 465 
eye aes ene coon oneen ln > dae 4, 223, 282 
Yi Aan econo ope on 0O0 Coa: 2,210,089 
1S 7G scceseie sha a ches shoreyaeore sores epssehers )aa* DEO 20 LT 
TST Tock olerele Reet) aters eterones = shes 2,174,089 
TS 7S. ioe ce ate Mieouaie cs oe nye thar aha 803, 726 
1879, Ale oa Jak Se eS 1,639,089 
{RSDe cede. oie eh aaiaimonto ns Stet Bae 1,881,807 
ASST) eos vw dis ees ees ors 1,123,275 
1882. pis sos ch ttistomios sowie 1,503,743 
eee Ra Amin ae <\sio-o a citer Aor oa) oe 1,275,523 
{RSEaee sols oh ecient oe 2,207, 666 
Rosca am opeAInIS Aico Oo cob Dap aor gone 2,954, 244 
{S86 ;, eke sos clevalere Pekeretene sae isha) #3 3,610.557 
ey fie oe nels teeter tho Oc DO Oni 532,218 
ae ng Ue oan soca Oc > De Qrivona ve 
TRY ee Senn? Senior choice: 575,251 
18900 eee aor earth > iotenne ns 1,083,011 
180 le oe ees coer ee were ss 1,811,170 
1 Rok) ee US og ot cacti og Dita 1,818, 530 
SRS IP ap AMEN ne, Der pene a rat 6,534, 200 
TKSXOY Ale OR Melba ar cs Capi bcre ch aporcae a 4,028,072 
CIN MEME aT IR Pea Aer ord Ga 4,576, 620 
{SOG eee eee ahieeh see ere 5,226,319 
[SO Tate ee aren. Heine ake: 4,676,194 
189Sie i oo ee cent icine cee 4,390, 844 
DESO) en eee en Hye oy rere rem ONO oH RO 4,629,177 
1900 eee nee is Sen = omer 8,152,640 
DK i) ete ped ns eerie pn gnosis 3,307,069 
OOD etewaca 3 eo he ste fe sikeemele see = 6,053,791 
1903) Coke cater tenes eeetie 8,695,707 
TROY inte eM er Doane cds Oo 7,554,917 
I EEY I Trtisens ge te emt Oca oe 9,961,340 
1906: Bae coc ceca iets ous henna 6,670,527 
1907 (9 moS.).....---e eee eee eee 7,029,047 
ADOS cei oe eee seeing etree 5, 887, 737 
1909): Secces ee rears ee 9,611, 761 
GRSy Ue ee An Ais oid) Cone Onna Ge dor 5,514, 817 
TOT cores litte tangs cro pisionnrer irc 9,226,715 
TT ek IES 4 oho orenone a aotoR 25,077,515 
1913 Dee et Ble seine tale eke 4,309,811 
TOU eno ace cone Greene sheila) etereronte 14,498, 451 
[OLS eae cc ck eee sinter ie 131, 483,396 
Ty IG een ns lawn aco Ob.ooke 33,876, 227 
TOUT Ag otc orcleseiorrsicte bee seers 26,986, 548 
1918 Bssew. co eee eee 11, 290.341 
1910s eee. foe kee cep ee — 
CPLR samen e Srudasorn soos 50, 463, 494 
1007 freee eek cise ss rece teise 7,218,775 
COP een pete ng gupdtanoo sone 4, 788, 246 
JOQ93 aor cas chicos setae amoral 26,455, 231 
1924 eeain cad anedtlek srerene qepexee oes 3,496, 705 
KY 1s eR UNE Ee A Prices clcicae c: Gro Bit 4,142,292 
LODGiccor cs ccna stata: sberereneaee 51,487,859 
VOD eer: cis bods iclblers areele chatacters 46,086,458 
TQ 28 Sib cts PtP sictad ove sie detheretets 31,308, 807 
1999: Geers on b steestobre Sorel toreseenee 29,560,310 
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2.—Movement of Coin and Bullion, fiscal years, 1868-1929. 


1 No record for 1919 imports and exports. 


9 ‘silver bullion in bars, block 
coin and bullion’, but since th 


Canadian. 


18,208 
02, 278 


ob 


1,240,037 


129,328 
306, 447 
309,459 
310,006 
256,571 
207,532 
327, 298 
1,045,723 
1,101,245 
1,670,068 


Reith ee eal ei she 


86, 087 
290, 281 


230,117 


24,368, 846 
18,085,904 
1,766, 060 
12,521,619 
2, 948, 353 
45,880, 408 
2,011,391 
30, 855, 656 
36,932,465 


s, ingots, drops, sheets and plates, 
f at time it has been regarded as 
have been revised in accordance with the new arrangement. 


Exports. 


Foreign. 


733, 739 
168, 989 
704,586 
1,771,755 


971,005 
371,093 
631, 600 
2,184, 292 
2,026, 980 
56,531 
5,569 
17,534 
1,978, 256 
2,439, 782 


817,599 
1,502,671 
3, 824, 239 
1,529,374 
4,068, 748 
4,491,777 
3,165,252 
3,577,415 
2,914,780 
6, 987, 100 


1,978,489 
1, 669,422 

619, 963 
2,465,557 
1,844,811 
9,928, 828 
13, 189, 964 
16, 637, 654 
1,589,791 
2,594, 536 


7,196,155 
7,601,099 
16,1638, 702 
23, 559, 485 
29,365,701 


103,572,117 
196, 460, 961 


3,201, 122 
49,815,279 


9,815,827 
5,251,430 
25, 782, 806 
12,924,211 
1,971,620 
25, 242,303 
43,040,819 
31,031,311 
58,299, 998 


1,978, 256 
2,439, 782 


946, 927 
1,809,118 
4,133,698 
1,839,380 
4,235,319 
4,699,309 
3,492,550 
4,623,138 
4,016,025 
8,657, 168 


1,978, 489 
1,669,422 

619, 963 
2,465,557 
1,844,811 
9, 928, 828 
13, 189, 964 
16, 637,654 
1,589,793 
2,594,536 


7,196, 155 
7,601,099 
16,163,702 
23,560, 704 
29,366,368 
103,572,432 
196,547,048 
3,491, 403 


50,045,396 | 


34, 184, 673 
23,337,331 
27,548, 866 
25,445, 830 

4,919,973 
71,122,711 
45,052,210 
61,886, 967 
95, 232,463 


unmanufactured’’, was 
“‘merchandise’’. 


The 


Total im- 
ports and 
exports of 
coin and 


bullion. 


$ 
9,761,315 
8,465,437 
12,337,807 


9,423,444 
6,764,147 
6,851,452 
6,219,117 
3,249,926 
3,460, 148 
2,907,828 

972,715 
2,343,675 
3,653,562 


2,094,280 


3,522,793 


2,758,097 
3, 627, 648 
10, 667, 898 
5, 862,452 
8,901,939 
9,925, 628 
8,168,744 
9,013,982 
8,645, 202 
16,809, 808 


5, 285,558 
7,723,213 
9,315, 670 
10,020,474 
11,806, 151 
16,549,355 
20,219.011 
22,525,391 
11,201,554 
8,109,353 


16,422,870 
32,678, 614 
20,473,513 
38,059, 155 
160,849, 764 
137, 448, 659 
223,533, 596 
14,781,744 


100,508, 890 


41,403,448 
28,125,577 
54,004,097 
28,942,535 

9,062, 265 
122,560,570 
91,138, 668 
93,195,774 
124,792,773 


~ 


\ 
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CUSTOMS REVENUE FROM EXPORT AND IMPORT DUTIES 487 


a eee 


4.—Duties Collected on Exports, 1868-1892, and on Imports for Home Consumption, 
1868-1929, with Percentage of Expense of Collection to Gross Customs Revenue 
Collected, fiscal years, 1868-1929. 


Norz.—Duties on exports were not collected after the year 1892. The figures in this table are the 2TOSSs 
figures of duties collected; the net national revenue from customs taxation, because of the drawbacks paid 
where commodities on which duties have been collected are afterwards exported in a more highly manu- 
factured state, is considerably smaller. F cr statistics of net customs revenue see Table of Revenue Receipts 
in Chapter X XI on Public Finance. 


en 
ee 


1905..... 


Percentage Percentage 

Duties Duties of Expense Duties Duties of Expense 
Fiscal Years.|Collected| Collected |ofCollection|| Fiscal Years. | Collected| Collected lof Collection 
on on to Gross on on to Gross 

Exports. Imports. Customs Exports. Imports. Customs 

Revenue. ? Revenue. 

$ $ $ $ B.C: 
1S6B RS ee ee 17,986 8,801,446 TSSas i etre te 8,141 18,492, 645 3°87 
1S69 Sa sea 4 14,403 8, 284,507 1882.05 00s. 8,810 21,700,028 3°33 
18705 35 GA. 37,912 9,425,028 1883.0, 2 Eee 9,756 23, 162,553 3-26 
LSTD et 36,066 11,807,590 NSS4 ye ee 8,515 20,156, 448 3°96 
ISTEe eee BR 24,809 13,020, 684 TSBD Ss wae 12,305 19,121,254 4-14 
IS(SEeR A tee 20,152 12,997,578 ESSG6ur. cece dee 20, 726 19, 427,398 4-10 
STAs ee: 14,565 14,407,318 LSSh 2S hI2 8 31,397 22, 438,309 3-64 
1875. 7,243 15,354, 139 TEES, ROA 21,772 22, 187,869 3-81 
Sib as ce 4,500 12,828,614 LSS OK opto te 42,207 23,742,317 3°62 
UST exes sittes 4,103 12,544,348 1890 eee e des 93 , 674 23 , 921, 234 3°63 
ISZBE eae Aes 4,161 12,791,532 PRLS Oe cet ore 64, 803 23, 416, 266 3-83 
ISfOR se cat, 4,272 12,935,269 IS92 Sorgen 108 20,550,474 4-39 
1880. 8, 896 14,129, 953 

en ee ae ees ere ew Se Ae) en eas ee tl 
Percentage Percentage Percentage 

Duties of Expense’ Duties of Expense ‘ Duties of Expense 
Fiscal | Collected |ofCollection|| Fiscal | Collected |ofCollection'| Fiscal Collected |of Collection 
Years. on to Gross || Years. on to Gross || Years. on to Gross 
Imports. Customs Imports. Customs Imports. Customs 

Revenue. Revenue. Revenue. 

. $ p.c. $ p.c. $ p.c 
1893..... 21,161,711 4-26 || 1906...| 46,671,101 3°31 || 1918. 161,595, 6291 2-51 
1894..... 19,379,822 4-75 eee 40,290,172 3-04 || 1919 158,046,334! 3°13 
9 mos 
1895..... 17,887,269 5-13 || 1908... 58,331,074 3-30 || 1920.. 187,524, 1821 2°49 
1896..... 20,219,037 4-43 || 1909...} 48,059, 792 4-15 || 1921.. 179, 667, 6831 3°36 
1S97e ne 19,891,997 4-73 || 1910...} 61,024, 239 3°31 || 1922.. 121, 487,3941 3°22 
1898..... 22,157,788 4-37 || 1911 73,312,368 2-98 || 1923.. 133,803,370! 2-58 
1899... 25,734, 229 4-02 || 1912...| 87,576,037 2-78 || 1924.. 135, 122,345 2-49 
1900..... 28,889,110 3-71 || 1913...|115, 063, 688 2-74 || 1925...] 120,222, 454 3°09 
1901... 29,106, 980 3-86 || 1914...|107, 180,578 3°59 || 1926.. 143,933,111 2-83 
1902.....) 32,425,532 3-62 || 1915...] 79,205,910! 4-77 || 1927., 158,966,367 2-66 
1903..... 37,110,355 3°31 || 1916...|103,940, 1011 3°55 || 1928.. 171,872, 768 3°09 
1904.....| 40,954,349 3°31 | 917. ..|147, 631,455! 2-54 || 1929...| 200,479,505 3-02 
42,024,340 3-49 


1 Includes war tax. 
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5.—Exports to the United Kingdom, to the United States and to other Countries, 
of Merchandise the Produce of Canada, fiscal years, 1868-1929. 


Per cent Can. Per cent Can. 


Exports to Exports to Exports to Exports to Exports to oer of 

Fiscal Years. United U.K. to total United U.S. to total Other Canadian 

Kingdom. | Can. Exports. States. Can. Exports.| Countries. Beaute 

(mdse.) (mdse. ) ; 

$ p.c. $ p.c. $ $ 

ASGSicnen see 17,905, 808 36:9 25,349, 568 52-3 5, 249, 433 48,504,809 
TSOQcradesrteis he 20, 486,389 39-1 26,717, 656 51-0 5,196,727 52,400,772 
TS TOL aeeyertites te 22,512,991 38-1 30,361,328 51-4 6,169,271 59,043,590 
TS Tle crosteraterntere 21,733,556 37-7 29,164, 358 50-6 6,732,110 57, 630,024 
NQ72) cow czoeties bs 25,228, 785 38:3 32,871,496 49-9 7,735,802 65, 831,083 
1SWSes cence aeeses 31,402, 234 41-0 36,714, 144 48-0 8,421, 647 76,538,025 
US 74 ese os cies 35, 769,190 46-6 33,195, 805 43-3 7,777,002 76,741,997 
US Tie cctenstetonc crete 34,199, 134 49-1 27,902,748 40-0 7,607, 941 69,709, 823 
MSA Gheees ove. sleveis's co: ese 34,379,005 47-4 30,080,738 41-5 8,031, 694 72,491, 437 
TST iiaa coe meee eT 35,491,671 52-2 24,326,332 -35°8 8,212,543 68, 030,546 
S78 oer sis che tere 35,861, 110 52-7 24,381,009 35°9 7,747,681 67, 989, 800 
187.9 Sacthics sereciot 29,393,424 47-1 25,491,356 40-8 7,546, 245 62,431,025 
USSSA. cs texietreess 35, 208,031 48-3 29,566, 211 40-6 8,125,455 72,899,697 
TSSt Geen es 42,637,219 50:8 34, 038,431 40-5 7, 269,051 83,944,701 
ASR Or acs loctsiarers 39,816,813 42-3 45, 782, 584 48-6 8,538, 260 94,137, 657 
ILSS3 ic arate seucreccreetts 39,538, 067 45-1 39,513, 225 45-1 8, 651,139 87,702, 431 
PSS lee rectec a eins 37,410,870 46-9 34,332, 641 43-0 8, 089, 587 79, 833, 098 
SSd). ders cise toe 36,479,051 46-1 35, 566, 810 44-9 7,085, 874 79,131, 735 
USSG: iecs sein trons ese 36, 694, 263 47:2 34, 284,490 44-] 6,777,951 77, 756, 704 
ASS iin terete eee 38, 714,331 47-8 85, 269, 922 43-6 6,976, 656 80, 960, 909 
TSS8 08 ao cae tien 33, 648, 284 41-3 40,407,483 49-6 7,326,305 81,382,072 
ile tot) Bes hee Geto 33,504, 281 41-7 39,519, 940 49-2 7,248, 235 80, 272,456 
S902 eee. eee 41,499,149 48-7 36, 218, 279 42-5 7,545, 158 85, 257, 586 
TSOU Ee were cae 43 , 243, 784 48-8 37, 743, 430 42-6 7,684,524 88, 671, 738 
SOB) Bierce croters ths 54,949,055 55-5 34, 666, 070 35:0 9,417,341 99,032,466 
BOS ee we cite wi. 58, 409, 606 55-4 37, 296,110 35-4 9,783,082 105, 488, 798 
BOOS ee. antes: 60,878,056 58-6 32,562,509 31-4 10,411,199 103, 851, 764 
SO Seercts cher eetu toe 57, 9038, 564 56°3 35, 608, 863 34-6 9,321,014 102,828,441 
TSOG ise stocucrsvereis 62,717,941 57-2 37,789,481 34-4 9, 200, 383 109, 707, 805 
SOT As reracreene sone 69, 533, 852 56-2 43 , 664, 187 35:3 10,434,501 123, 632,540 
Rohs era gree 93,065,019 64-4 38, 989, 525 27-0 12,494,118 144,548, 662 
1 Roo he ar ese At aie 85,113,681 62-0 39,326,485 29-0 12, 920, 626 137,360, 792 
BON eesti iets ots 96,562,875 57:1 57,996, 488 34-2 14,412, 938 168,972,301 
LOOUR Ee sees « 92,857,525 52:3 67, 983 , 673 38-3 16,590, 188 177, 431, 386 
1 GOD ee ets pes 109,347,345 55:8 66,567,784 34-0 20, 104, 634 196,019, 763 
UGS teeret tee iscs- «iors 125,199,980 58-4 67,766,367 31-6 PIN BIDE VA 214, 401,674 
1904 Ree a ie oh 110,120,892 55:5 66, 856, 885 33°7 21,436, 662 198,414,439 
QOD arent lee ors 97,114, 867 50-9 70,426, 765 36°9 23,313,314 190, 854, 946 
LOOG Te reer cr cicnte 127,456, 465 54-1 83,546,306 35°5 24,481,185 235, 483, 956 
LOO (AS ehtestekeee 98,691,186 54-7 62,180, 439 34-4 19, 673, 681 180,545, 306 
1 QO SEI chegerete costes 126, 194,124 51-1 90,814,871 36:8 29,951,973 246, 960, 968 
DOOD Re wero. arene 126,384, 724 52-1 85,334, 806 35-2 30, 884, 054 242, 603, 584 
T9UO Feo acaruwe 139,482,945 50:0 104,199, 675 37°3 35,564, 931 279,247,551 
TOUTE ne cents 132,156, 924 48-2 104,115, 823 38-0 38, 043, 806 274, 316, 553 
ON ee gate cpere eer 147, 240, 413 50-7 102,041, 222 35°2 40,942, 222 290, 223, 857 
LQTS i.e nor seater 170, 161, 908 47-8 139, 725, 953 39°3 45, 866, 744 355, 754, 600 
1A Meee Ras Se 215, 258, 969 49-9 1638, 372,825 37-9 52,961, 645 431,588, 439 
LOTS: accsete ee 186, 668, 554 45-6 173,320, 216 42-3 49, 430,066 409, 418, 836 
TOLG 5 oe chersccte tre 451,852,399 60-9 201, 106, 488 27-1 88,651,751 741, 610, 638 
LOU ORs er oe chee 742,147,537 64:5 280, 616,330 24-4 128,611,901 | 1,151,375, 768 
TOUS oe ees terete clots 845, 480, 069 54-9 417, 233, 287 27-0 277,314,432 | 1,540,027, 788 
LOMOPR tccsuscccreans 540, 750,977 44-5 454,873,170 37°4 220,819,659 | 1,216,443, 806 
LODO erat rete tey 489,152, 637 39°5 464,028,183 37°4 : 286,311,278 | 1, 239,492,098 
LOZ esac we oni 312,844,871 26°3 542,322,967 45-6 333,995,863 | 1,189,163, 701 
WOZO tices ek 299,361,675 40:4 292,588, 643 39°5 148, 290,362 740, 240, 680 
LOQS:2, on aerte Sots 379,067,445 40-7 369, 080, 218 39-6 183, 303, 780 931,451; 443 
Oa AS Secs tte ates 360,057, 782 34-4 430,707,544 41-2 254,585,730 | 1.045,351,056 
OZ ccsatare. crouse ekets 395, 843, 433 37-0 417,417,144 39-0 255,806,766 | 1,069,067,353 
GZG Mecrecnenacte tea 508, 237, 560 38-6 474, 987,367 36-1 332,130,864 | 1,315,355, 791 
12 einen arene 446,872, 851 35°7 466,422,789 37°3 338,861,866 | 1, 252,157,506 
TODS cis coves 410,691,392 33-4 478, 145,383 38-9 339,512,568 | 1, 228,349,343 
LOZ ere seiecesstetahs 429,730,485 31-5 499,612,145 36:7 434,367,042 } 1,363, 709,672 


1 Nine months. 
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6.—Imports from the United Kingdom, from the United States and from other 
Countries, of Merchandise Entered for Home Consumption, fiscal years, 1868-1929. 


Per cent Per cent 


Imports from|Imports from Imports from|Imports from Imports from ieee f 
Fiscal Years. United U.K. to total United U.S. to total Other Hor oes 
Kingdom. Imports. States. Imports. Countries. ce mit 
(mdse. ) (mdse. ) DEULEPTOR. 
$ p.c. $ p.c $ $ 

USGS meee Sok, 37,617,325 56-1 22,660, 132 33-8 6,812,702 67,090, 159 
ISGO Tes 8 ve 35,496, 764 56-2 21,497,380 34-0 6, 160,797 63,154,941 
TSFO Ret: cee 37,537,095 56-1 21,697,237 32-4 7,667,742 66, 902,074 
LST Le 38 Ee 48,498, 202 57:6 27,185,586 32-3 8, 530, 600 84, 214,388 
1 ayy phan ae Oa 8 8 62, 209, 254 59-7 33,741,995 32-1 9,004,118 104,955,367 
Spots 8 ol ee 67,996, 945 54-6 45,189,110 36-3 11,323,074 124,509,129 
TS74ee OF. tee 61,424,407 49-9 51,706, 906 42-0 10,049,574 123, 180, 887 
T8702 84s eee 60,009, 084 51-1 48, 930,358 41-7 8,469, 126 117, 408, 568 
TST Oe... oo0, Fk 40,479, 253 43-8 44,099, 880 47-7 7,933,974 92,513,107 
aia alge ae. 39,331, 621 41-8 49,376,008 52-5 5,418, 765 94,126,394 
TSUS Ir a8. 2 Se 37,252, 769 41-2 48,002,875 53-1 5,140, 207 90,395,851 
TSHO ee aL 30, 967,778 39-3 42,170,306 53-6 5, 564, 435 78, 702.519 
TSS0 res ta. Ah Sap 33, 764, 439 48-3 28,193,783 40-3 7,942,320 69,900,542 
LSS otto te. 42,885, 142 47-4 36,338,701 40-6 11, 264, 486 90,488,329 
ASSee re es iy. 50,356, 268 45-3 47,052,935 42-3 13,735,981 111,145,184 
1883 te a 51,679, 762 42-4 55, 147, 243 45-3 15,034,491 121,861,496 
LS Sa meets 5 eee 41,925,121 39°6 49,785,888 47-0 14, 261, 969 105,972,978 
ISSOt RAO k Ree 40,031,448 40-1 45,576,510 45-7 14, 147,817 99,755,775 
LSSBM tothe 39,033,006 40-7 42,818,651 44-6 14,140,480 95,992,137 
LSSCtR tone 44,741,350 ; 42-6 44,795,908 42-6 15,569, 952 105,107,210 
1888 Gees. ae 39, 167, 644 38-9 46, 440, 296 46-1 15, 063, 688 100, 671, 628 
TS8Oi we 71s. 40 ee 42,251,189 38-7 50,029,419 45-9 16,817,588 109,098,196 
TSQO CE eed 43,277,009 38-8 51,365, 661 46-0 17,039, 903 111, 682,573 
ASOD reser doe 42,018, 943 37°7 52,033,477 46-7 17,481,534 111, 533, 954 
T8027 sack Veoh eens 41,063,711 35-7 51,742,132 44-9 22,354,570 115, 160,413 
TS93.: spheres 42,529,340 36:9 52,339,796 45-4 20,301, 694 115,170,830 
1S94 et he 37,035, 963 34-0 50,746,091 46-5 21, 288, 857 109,070,911 
TSO Sts fe 31,059, 332 30-9 50,179,004 49-8 19,437,555 100, 675, 891 
ISQGMEASO ISS 32,824,505 31-2 53,529,390 50:8 19,007, 266 105,361, 161 
Se Ee cows ear: beara I 29,401,188 27-6 57,023,342 53-5 20,193,297 106, 617, 827 
1898.40) Re 32,043,461 25-4 74,824, 923 59-2 19,438,778 126,307, 162 
180952 Mtoe 36, 966, 552 24-7 88, 506, 881 59-2 23, 948, 983 149,422,416 
1 E70) CSR Se a eae 44,280,041 2peK0!| 102,224 017, 59-2 26,146,718 172,651, 676 
LOOT eer ers 42,820,334 24-1 107,377, 906 60-3 27,732,679 177, 930, 919 
TQO2 IE eS - 49,022,726 25-0 115,001,533 58-4 32,713,545 196, 737, 804 
1903S ciate 58,793, 038 26-2 129,071,197 57-3 37,230,574 225,094, 809 
19040). crate. Lien 61,724, 893 25-3 143 , 329.697 58-7 38, 854, 825 243,909,415 
OOS heh ee Tae 60,342, 704 24-0 152,778,576 60-6 38, 842, 934 251,964,214 
LQ0GH AL tie ~ 69,183,915 24-4 169, 256, 452 59-6 45,299,913 283 , 740, 280 
TOO ER 5 ea 64,415,756 25-8 | 149,085,577 59-5 36, 724, 502 250, 225, 835 
L908... tet, th 94,417,320 26-8 205,309, 803 58-2 52, 813, 756 352,540, 879 
LQ0GRS.. RS als 70,682,600 24-5 170, 432, 360 59-0 47,479, 236 288,594,196 
TOTO Jae Pe os 95,337,058 |: 25-8 | 218,004,556 58-9 56,976,585 370,318,199 
TOTALS A. tee 109, 934, 753 24-3 275 , 824, 265 60-8 66, 965, 585 452,724, 603 
1 GY) Dg Sse a 116,906,360 22-4 331,384, 657 63°4 74,113,658 522,404, 675 
1GIS eS pea 1 138, 742, 644 20-7 | 436,887,315 65-0 95,577,275 671, 207, 234 
08 ES ae Oe oe 132,070,406 21:4 396, 302, 138 64-0 90,821, 454 619.193, 998 
TOMO: icte coe oe 90,157, 204 19-8 297,142,059 65-2 68, 656, 645 455,955, 908 
TONG Ec agen le 77,404,361 15-2 | 370,880,549 73-0 59,916, 224 508, 201, 134 
UREN IS ARIE i Se 107,096, 735 12-7 665,312,759 78-6 74,041,384 846, 450, 878 
IOUS. fae. ee 81,324, 283 8-4 792,894,957 82-3 89,313,338 963,532,578 
IGT OR oases 73,035,118 8-0 | 750,203,024 81-6 96,473,563 919,711,705 
BOZO UR. erst ee Ge 126,362,631 11-9 801,097,318 75:3 137,068,174 | 1,064,528, 123 
OTE, thay AM om 213,973,562 17-3 856, 176, 820 69-0 170,008,500 | 1,240, 158, 882 
RODD. tees. ote 117,135,343 15-7 | 515,958,196 69-0 | 114,710,793 747, 804,332 
TORSR. set SS 141,330, 143 17-6 | 540,989,738 67-4 120, 259,363 802,579, 244 
LY Cee cee 153 , 586, 690 17-2 601,256, 447 67-3 138,523, 730 893 , 366, 867 
LOZORE Ane ue 151,083, 946 19-0 | 509,780,009 64-0 136,068, 582 796, 932,537 
OZ GE AH ee te 163, 731,210 17°6 608, 618,542 65-6 154,978, 980 927,328,732 
TODT ees OR 163,939,065 15-9 687,022,521 66-6 179,930,919 | 1,030,892,505 
NOZBER cht vores 186, 435, 824 16:7 | 718,896,270 64-9 | 203,624,372 | 1,108, 956,466 
re kk tai. te 194,041,381 15-3 868,012,229 68-6 | 203,625,481 | 1,265,679,091 
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7.—Percentage Proportions of Imports from United Kingdom and United States 
respectively, to Totals of Dutiable and Free in the 25 fiscal years 1905-1929. 


Nore.—For the years 1868 to 1904, see Canada Year Book, 1927-28, p. 499. 


United Kingdom. United States. 


iba bawetanauret 2) bea Lr kere ee 28 
Dutiable| Free | Dutiable|| nutiable | Free Dutiable 


Fiscal Years. to total | to total | 22 fee |! to total | to total and free 


dutiable. | | free. ee oh dutiable. free. ee 
SP ee es ee 
p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 

TERS nans. lott ney iodbpia oe: 20 OIOoK 29-88 15-14 23-98 52-21 73-13 60°58 
19OGad re cane ee RR PRES eh ee Nene e 30-40 15-03 24-42 51-74 71-90 59°59 
1907 (9 months).........eseeeeereeencees 32-05 16-04 25°79 51-93 71-28 50-50 
TOOS aac ahd Soke oe MINOR bieies es serait ei='s 32-64 17-35 26-83 50:59 70-51 58-16 
TRPTET  h eninge alors ot dia aaordks as CUOC Ou 29-84 16-31 24-52 51-76 70-20 59-00 
TOG ieee cane beeen oe ean een’ 31-60 16-49 25-78 52-29 69-22 58-81 
1 GU Ter ees re kre ia Atos oom ste atcinteie ees 29-82 15-05 94-34 54-14 72-05 60-84 
Tey hea? nee an oie qaaad du net Goo 26-69 14-72 22-42 58-72 71-74 73-37 
EV ee ee ek ORL er So iss o aig aoane OoGot Saor 24-47 13-43 20-71 62°57 69-78 65-03 
TO et RIOR SR AR 4 in rien Gai Gites 24-95 14-26 21-35 60-81 70-16 63-96 
LDL Be kas wit ces ¢ SA ARE ares te Ser cauteiee ss 94°31 12-61 19-79 60°27 72°85 65-13 
TC yee POO RGte ge c.der coagd os 6oc-gEo 17-97 11-63 15-24 68-93 78-29 72-95 
1007 Ronee Soe ae ciate eee einied reetniereiar- 16-35 8-24 12-67 71:91 86°59 78-57 
POUR ere certs cia Rost eie e etoue sstene ape pous' szore: oleae 10-70 5-54 8-45 79-61 86-29 82-27 
1910 eee tace ce teh eee eee er eters se 9-50 5-90 7-97 79-10 84-74 81-50 
1OSQ eee vies Fcc nettle stettrtek es reysteqeioine’s => 13-44 8-93 11-87 72-04 81-26 75°25 
[TODD eae ee ch cleteee choles istpleleteicte crstonsie #27 20-07 11-17 17-25 64-19 79-51 69-04 
[ODD eee wees See ate elebersietohere sietereie enaie wie 19-20 8-72 15-66 62-97 80-88 69-02 
1903 ee Geo ENE sera cedter italorsleieraneauersie sei 21-61 9-49 17-61 61-85 78-66 67-41 
LODB Te ie eke ciate Sroteleretele «6 fe eye slexeseie/* 21-32 9-12 17-19 60-20 81-21 67-30 
LOD5 ee tee wees yok Meats: telarevsiohs etecerater e's. 24°16 9-40 18-96 55-63 79-36 64-00 
[OZBR Ge ee eis cara eee Meteeelo ciara nese ovo 22-83 8-89 17-65 57-97 78-94 65-76 
19272 fee lero ew ote Meedecleieree eleats sisie oss 20-44 7-81 15-90 59-52 79-53 66°73 
[QDQ eA EEL cy, cites eras siaheteterehs eheayorerei= 2 21-13 8-98 16-76 58-59 76-0 64-87 

Tet ieee Kaki aeiten sooo ale kee nie SS 18-82 8-91 15-34 63 - 82 77-4 68-56 


8.—Average ad valorem Rates of Duty Collected on Dutiable and Total Imports from 
United Kingdom, United States and all Countries in the 62 fiscal years 1868-1929. 


All Countries. IES: Ss. All Countries. 
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9.—Imports for Home Consumption of certain Raw Materials Used in Canadian 
Manufactures, fiscal years, 1911-1929. 


Norr.—For the years 1902 to 1910, see Canada Year Book, 1926, p. 463. 


Crude Rags, 


: Hides 
Fiscal petroleum |waste paper} blocks, 
Years, | {ron ore. for and other | _ ingots, fle 
refining.! waste. etc. : 
ton. gal. cwt. cwt. $ 

DOT Sconces - | 54,310,597 536, 604 35,706}, 8,105,330 
JOT? we ee — | 72,231,006 564, 296 41,740] 8,903,727 
LOLS oe oe cess 2,116, 933)143, 338,070 750,003 51,319] 13,486,459 
L914 ea 1,972, 207|177, 879, 835 716, 882 46,076} 8,831,010 
OL G este) 1,055, 724/196, 203, 287 540, 922 29,402) 12,842,558 
LOT Gioee Be 1,595, 995|186, 753,081 510,472 32,756| 12,441,731 
1917S ke 2,318, 547/135, 533,089 780,062 35,726| 12,873,970 
IG) ed el es 2,203, 506/191,376, 057 505, 643 38,683] 8,796,966 
TO19 Ss ere 2,227, 919/260, 819, 944 570, 211 28,044) 5,427,544 
1920 ees 1, 632, 011/298, 540, 725 826, 593 44,010] 22,654, 661 
1921. 1,950, 291/311,719,057| 1,142,850 42,727) 10,652, 787 
pk Ae an ee 656, 902|/391,292,960} 686,483 27,242) 5,898,087 
1G 23 mae den 1,044, 999|397, 603,716 870,542 39,258] 7,947,410 
1924....... 1,807, 223/418, 791,375) 1,123,282 39, 837 461,5812 
O25 xeon 911, 586|440,671,846| 1,232,567 43,535 502, 5862 
1926-45. 2: 1,053, 593/470, 616,511) 1,307,473 44,409 534, 089 2 
1927. 1,445, 504/596, 466.714] 1,364,897 50,858)  579,0852 
TO28ie ck cere 1,491, 234/709,959,837| 1,371,469 48,742 678, 6702 
10298 A aes 2,272, 130|865,335,849| 1,314,494 58,928)  507,7732 


Sugar, 
raw. 


ton. 


271,532 
281,402 
310,101 
347,168 
335, 820 


298 , 433 
365,772 
382,807 
359,470 
540, 787 


347,504 
432,212 
571,728 
419,710 
419,371 
579,272 
564,779 
447,389 
409, 585 


Oil for 
soap 
industry. 


Tobacco, 
raw. 


— 


lb. 


17,204,271 
17,203,513 
22,153,588 
17,598,449 
18,595,957 


20, 834, 672 
17, 702, 637 
17,824, 947 
25, 103,080 
24,345, 295 


20,007,411 
20,870,509 
14,548, 694 
15,941,339 
13,712,885 
14,943, 864 
17,446,774 
18,475,772 
18,726,618 


gal. 


297,338 
407,825 
393, 239 
393 , 862 
411,797 


615, 923 
1,267,174 
2,081,672 
2,390,107 

861, 462 


1,103,672 
1,342,390 
1,928,386 
1,886, 162 
1,692,744 
2,591, 232 
3,177,800 
3,377,856 
3,241,587 


a ee 


Wool, 


64, 224 
71,954 
92,092 
72,521 
131,940 


211,407 
145,812 
115,380 
158, 767 
117 CLG 


92,772 
125,867 
182,556 
193, 217 
143, 629 
134,344 
164, 234 
138, 957 


Gutta- 
percha, Crude 
India- cotton- 
rubber, seed oil. 
etc., crude. 
cwt. cwt. 
28,035 ~ 
44,313 80,916 
56, 750 243 , 872 
44,504 265, 789 
65,045 293 , 849 
99,132 430,013 
107,580 315, 621 
130,956 408, 850 
192,272 459, 685 
244,335 578, 986 
228, 062 417,301 
189, 525 488, 683 
253, 957 258,381 
288, 857 216,082 
344,509 213,201 
469,893 335,705 
502,312 297,706 
582,039 623, 148 
777, 169 295, 216 


: : Cotton 
: Noils and : Manila : Hemp 
Fiscal Silk raw : 
worsted ; grass and | ;. : dressed or 
Years tops. Taw, ete. sisal. wage Slundressed. 
$ lb. cwt. cwt. ewt. 

778,320 121,748 272,638 812,622 81,017 
689, 304 112,581 290,362 727,939 82,661 
980, 432 75,776 343, 644 774,578 64,990 
1914 1,072,066 101, 669 189,010 769, 930 55,572 
1915 Wet oy, 1,312,885 94,458 283 , 660 730,325 55,370 
LOG 2,587,949 80, 745 382, 233 969,679 50,914 
1917 A cee 2,988,177 138,765 323,441 877,634 15,846 
1918. 4,418, 854 158, 648 491,739 880,374 45,177 
1919.. 5,314, 793. 213,441 314,150] 1,117,235 72, 887 
1920.. 5, 847,787 298, 985 453 , 853 964,715 46,553 
LOZ 6.5 oxy 5,533, 1084 272,508 453 , 754 986,315 47,090 
1922" Gone 7,225,381 4 371,570 187,521 953 , 860 77, 833 
1923.. 9,110,3104 368, 026 216,818} 1,252,615 203 , 844 
1074 Po s5% 8,606,1794 335,495 268, 722 955, 966 340,402 
1925.. 5,823, 1124 361,403 255,317} 1,008,793 249,032 
LO2D each 6,142,0814 529,446 439,699] 1,355,738 281,639 
TORK oc 7,887,4874 679, 923 519,807| 1,497,438 123, 426 
1928) o<ie3% 8,133, 1204 938,459 524,124] 1,462,246 99, 503 
19293...... 8,646,4984); 1,279,849 745,831) 1,511,270 25, 298 


133,401 


1 Prior to 1917 includes all crude petroleum. 


8 Figures for 1929 are subjezt to revision. ‘Pounds. 


2 Value 1911 to 1923; ewt. 1924 to 1929. 
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12.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to United 


Items. 


Ya ERS ala lad Armee em Ree ee ae AR SE - 
I. Agricultural and Vegetable Products. 


A. Matnuy Foon. 


1926. 


United Kingdom. 


1927. 


1928. 


1929.1 


| | SE | | 


Total Agricultural and Vegetable Products j 


A NEATINE YOM OODE: 25 ok eles ride cle tle Meare 


"325, 685 ,409 


1,290,050 
5,743 ,009 


6,007,719 
514,889 
380,799 
367,011 


6,764,302 


586 

440 
6,459,053 
475,019 
786 ,631 


1,262,283 


28 ,423 ,811 
19,052,771 


201 , 282 

™ 146,477 
21,916,904 
10,813 ,929 
47,220 
108,712 
2,623 ,547 
2,167,140 
186,383 ,041 
270,822,763 


303 , 138 ,870 


17,472 

27 ,884 
451,971 
1,828 ,516 
2,791,646 
18,920,338 


20,871 ,584 


1,670,073 


33,919 
15,397 
14,394 
2,622,642 
16,257,487 


16 ,398 ,326 


257,421 
94,407 


944,152 
4,191,645 


4,168,820 
326,605 
325,366 
268,159 


4,867,120 


Breit 


8,479,009 
618 ,862 
549,117 


1,168,186 


26,262,336 
16,138,117 
666 


2,772 
92,765 
74,088 

6,757,348 
3,674,015 
29,061 
106,270 
5,512,811 
4,991,581 
179,985,704 
251,907,138 


276,922 ,802 


1,020 
1,965 

309 ,074 
1,043 ,289 
3,589 ,007 
24,614,968 


26,067,511 
1,843,104 
304,843,850 


14,774 
6,542 


9,040,279 


257,057 
85,323 


350,215, 707} 320,012,173 


2Totals include other items not specified. 


800,515 
3,568,018 
414 


4,247,108 


13,047,554 
916,544 
814,275 


1,730,977 


19,209,599 
15,329,821 
1,000 


4,505,120 
188 ,657 ,268 
244,816,036 


266,221,508 


5,582 
9,421 
274,338 
1,480,538 
3,072,494 
20,247 ,022 


21,772,001 


2,022,669 


190,031,612 


49,198 


3,046,085 


843 ,162 


226,175 


299,314,264 


308 ,069 
202,627 


4,530,321 


14,075,970 
1'019'899 
433657 


1,453,899 


25,960,614 
17,552,851 


83,129 
24,646,828 
5,368 ,687 
229,801,402 


260,008,624 
287,246,190 


319,068,560 


2,176,645 


308 553,517 


7,750 
3,129 
13 ,207 
127,609 
621,186 


733 ,086 


307 ,240 
90,189 


315,417,085 
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EXPORTS OF CANADIAN PRODUCE 495 
Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1926-1929. 
United States. All Countries. 
1926. 1927. 1928. 1929.1 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929.1 
29 ,362 32,827 57,263 48,089|| 1,388,493] 1,038,768 934,389] 1,080,527] 1 
1447653 167,172 281,618 252,508] 6,250,186] 4,670,091| 4,243,786] 4,867,180 
496 ,680 466,061 420,102 279,359 497.479 466,425 420,673 282384] 2 
871,265 1,325,644 100,604 19'634|| 7,618,172| 5,974,479] 6,331,597| 5.085.805] 3 
73,233 133,806 10,359 2'375 658,097 486,468 504,300 390,087 
20,403 43469 8/494 10,564 427942 414,178 260,746 346.664| 4 
14,797 85,996 5,045 5,793 411,597 399,237 207,432 243/763 
771,033 904.516 751,870 567,490) 8,385,500] 6,315,217| 5,683,145} 5,917,152 
45,097 63,580 53,225 40,646 45,097 63 , 580 53,225 40,646] 5 
270,782 395,966 323 683 245/521 270,782 395.966 323 683 245 521 
3,714.485| 6,220,899] 5,193,680] 1,873.317|| 7,083,149] 8,310,080] 7,744,960] 4,949,156] 6 
5'161,253| 6,673,220] 4,593.441| 1,140,731] 9,327,274] 9,717,425] 7,388,906] 3,083,452 
2'427'707| 21038.770| 2,617,847| 2,829,590], 2,449'535} 2,049,849] 2,630,958] 2,852,171] 7 
621,256 661,161 703 688 626,872 629,316 665,272 708,548 633,485 
2,317,118 34’ 290 1,520] 3,947/976l] 10,341,023] 9,667,014] 14,172,410) 20,696,134] 8 
86,380 2459 197 215,501 668,434 704,391] 1,005,280]  1,423061 
30,831 18,926 31,384 16,590 834/548 592,317 870,088 486,824] 9 
6,310,825| 7,865,695] 5,811,009] 2,411,458] 12,019,599] 12,340,934] 10,474,199| 6,083,673 
4,790 5,629 13,262 67,816 33,142,470] 38,943,642| 28,829,250] 35,699,767] 10 
2,799 23069 8/079 29'048|| 23°182/111| 25,875,024| 23,472,798| 25,743,971 
56,445 20,770 118,735 44324 58.202 22951 120,386 45,976| 11 
147/949 62,434 420.455 207,387 153257 67,387 422/842 214645 
164,310 61,372 83/013 59,051 628.446 319 383 349 535 4021358] 12 
138,458 48343 67,919 53,203 499 618 253.710 284,385 361,616 
583,733 536,792 876,284 31'662| 43,058,283] 15,438:329] 7,158,723] 15,657,348] 13 
264,748 255,984 501.719 22611 24,437,693] §.598.755| 4,275,353] 10,241,938 
193/307 106,714 127,968 35,157 249468 146,887 175,095 66,093] 14 
453.575 257.587 272,425 117,743 588/815 395.551 432°341 230,158 
17,805 4°960 1,522 ~|| 5,363,137] 6,495,384] 10,424,643] 9,456,512| 15 
21/381 4088 1,215 -|| 4971,794| 6,050,140 10,648:740] 10,809,020 
9,196,903} 8,212'019] 7,503°681] 10,634,834|| 249,679,470] 248,497,482] 266,902,189) 370,459,551| 16 
121510.257| 11,177,835]  9,503/662| 12,380,823] 364,364,388] 353,094,940] 352,117,150] 428,524,326 
13,547,939] 11,817,384] 10,780,819] 12,816,939]] 418,094,401] 394,423,836] -391,695,566| 476,186,733 
3,065,053] 1,524,410] 1,829,215] 3,562,618]| 3,146,345], 1,598,806] 1,905,875] 3,645,819] 17 
3,863,159] 1,905,776] 2.626,457| 5.351.954] 3.988'506] 2,017,558] 2,750,196| 5,496,024 
7 4888 =. 13 590,015 367,448 345.565 598.412| 18 
32 17,325 ¥ 86 2,297,320] 1,624,029] 1,799,408] 3,073,375 
13,417 11,639 7,111 2,073]| 10,084,974 10,147,705] 9,387,273} 11,405,728] 19 
94,797 83,576 46,357 13,217|| 69,687,598} 68,720,334] 59,879,302] 65,117,779 
3,959,821] 2,008,677| 2,674,584] 5,367,586l| 76,131,574| 72,464,181] 64,504,395] 73,796,136 
4,871 5,738 3,464 6,692] 1,712,652| 1,895,259] 2,059,161] 2,238,690] 20 
18,286,643] 14,431,534] 14,225,096] 19,265,799|| 497,032,698] 469,783,504| 459,310,260] 553,587,951 
24,851 12,060 3,567 10,345]| 1,545,609] 1,616,078] 1,569,366 1,681,007] 21 
4°733 6,132 1,277 4'529 501,563 498.590 489.988 501,255 
636,756 704:444| 1,165,389] 1,350,140 653,318 716,941] 1,178°685| 1,365,927] 22 
505 17,786 5,623 216 3,261,806] 2,941,100] 1,294,095 491,950] 23 
1,600 105,824 37,506 1,045] 19/980,927] 15,116,239] 6,260,983] 2,176,348 
778,878 906,008} 1,274,301] 1,422,954|| 21,443,948] 16,768,728] 8,407,424] 4,329,822 
1,600 = 1,912 417 261,466 257,897 868,877 322,039] 24 
1,155 7 765 58 95,647 85,365 230,115 92,505 
22,110,116] 23,710,930|| 539,220,391] 505,501,701] 484,316,525) 570,253,275 


26,227,177 


\ 


24,169,866 


— 
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12.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to United 
United Kingdom. 
No. Items. 
1926. 1927. 1928. 1929.1 
I. Agricultural and Vegetable Products—con. 
B. OrHer THAN Foop. 
Beverages— 
Brewedu(ale teen): casca-menmia: cs aeneinee gal. - - = es 
Distilled— " 
2 Wihiskeyiedaeasieacke sania a. tbe aioe gal. 6,537 31,623 47 ,984 20,829 
$ 27,044 148 ,239 123,796 85,758 
3 Others, Getcn (asteeta ease sou ete gal. 4,423 13 ,934 14 11 
11,066 34,883 40 60 
4 Fermerted (wines)..........0.2eeeeeee++ gal. 128 128 178 133 
‘ 237 224 336 214 
Motalsbeverages- nase eee $ 38,347 183 ,363 124,172 86,032 
DulOilteakeantumeail.2 ve meee tee ras recrtet cwt. 97,619 13 ,440 16,800 ‘12,880 
214,133 29,771 36,009 30,540 
Rukbber— 
Gaibbitawiancdswastes-ct -cceeery tae cee noe Sian 4,658 - - 802 
7 Belting. coeeen see ct. tee aieees tees Aten lb. 285 ,999 124 547 154,609 218 ,418 
$ 130,506 59,168 47,564 75,076 
8 BoOotsrandishoest me tee ete tie ete tenses $ 1,963 ,583 2,463,777 2 354,336 3,257 ,835 
OP IMA EOS: ome GRO ok cen teeibe a legs 6. osact reeieic BRN $ 15,247 33 ,886 35,459 29,979 
10 rics eae = = BATS RG & Ath Ina cp) GG G9 $ 2 243 ,367 3,553,882 3,750,861 1,264,697 
11 @thermanufacturesm. se -es oa ee $ 113 ,627 160,200 552,271 1,095 ,842 
Totalrubberseerc: «ose see ee eer Ne $ 4,470,988 6,270,913 6,740,491 5,724,231 
Seeds— 
12s Clawet.. ot Oe. Bee ee EA 2 eR ee bush. 28 ,296 36,150 36,494 21,169 
$ 273,399 498 ,820 395 ,906 229 ,379 
ISiiP laxcood Weal « . clap ose S eee one. Be ee bush. - 3 Leos 1,164 
3 = 18 4,320 4656 
MO taAlSCOGSes. a5 os Bee Giacinto. eee $ 299 , 842 537,637 422 ,232 269 ,986 
Tobacco— 
14a ini anuiaecured).c.-. tee a eee lb. 2,722,897, 6,308,093} 6,054,907} 6,247,871 
$ 1,030,250 2,562,918 2,212,474 1,926,085 
LSM od ders lose. eaters: aera. ete $ 243,781 132 ,023 707 ,664 999 ,156 
LOM tdiawtiee.. ee WAS RE. WARY: dear, Me. | Pe Be ton 36,317 20,110 58 400 47 ,621 
q 451,965 241,213 584,414 496 ,307 
LT MiGetiera BOOtGAE oh k A. ewok. bate, Bae ee ere lb. 58 367 77,304 4 836 100 ,942 
$ 31,660 53,574 4,938 115,973 
Total Agricultural and Vegetable Products 
—-B, OBER THAN Hoop?.......4..%.->- $ 6,835,337; 10,058,056) 10,896,467; 9,688,496 
Total Agricultural and Vegetable Pro- 
CLULCUS Re oo aceite eee 357,051,044] 330,070,229) 310,210, 731) 325,105,581 
Ii. Animals and Animal Products. 
Animals, living— 
AGRE Hor exhibition y cated eo teen an ene g Bs - = 7,050 
19 | For improvement of stock................ $ LSB 5,204 1,592 435 
Other— 
20 Gattle-Ubyeamorlesssaicets to ae een No. cs = = #2 
$ = be = ms 
21 Cattle more than 1 year old............. No. 117,819 61,671 I 405 
$ 12,432,954 6,338 ,395 130,140 61,770 
22 TELOR SG Sia po ee eee Se eg ae ee tahoe No. 58 25 4 2 
$ 13,500 18,775 11,900 250 
23 POWltr yiae. Seee so ee eee sols Seen oe No = = - - 
$ a = “ B 
24 Sep: tact ceck ole see nb ecsans o pulneer vere No. = _ - = 
$ ~ " ns _ 
25 Swi Oniy iy. Gieetae atari marti oii No. 1,412 = = = 
$ 56,480 = - = 
26 PHOXeSs Feccte trace ee Cea neta ornate No. 12 31 25 121 
$ 6,000 18 ,600 11,180 34,950 
Rota) animal ssalawan G2 mtaae aneeencyon tenses $ 12,511,811 6,382,101 156,250 110,580 
27 ‘Bones horns:andthoolgnseseeheert. tetera +4 696 - - 493 


1Subject to revision. 2Totals include other items not specified. 


ade | Miser ta a i ee a 


3,749,741 
5,114,860 


794,624 
12,572,011 


EXPORTS OF CANADIAN PRODUCE 
a 
Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1926-1929—continued. 


United States. 


1927. 


4 223 ,987 
5,524,704 


1,000,165 
16,148,701 
26,752 
371,983 
33,179 
116,982 


1926. 


3,786,164 
5,156,103 


1,330,647 
15,712 ,222 
28,794 

248 ,946 
20,896 
90,506 


All Countries. 


1927. 


4,252,583 
5,554,092 


1,526,642 
18,712,574 


1928. 


3,825,003 
5,401,429 


1,800,710 
21,484 ,730 
25,379 
292,147 
32,184 
108 ,831 


Wits ane ate 


Ee ee eI gh enh Serene 26,287, 180 


165, 986 


428 ,753 
976 

699 
7,257 
82,157 
17,278 
30,212 


389,558 
294 ,256 


98, 394 


488 ,762 
1,088,816 


435 ,097 
1,251,776 
657,121 
4,862,943 
235 ,214 
14,008,701 


Se eee | Geet Pegg Se ee CO 


566,347 


420,640 
3,330,414 
5,378,435 

12,883,015 


16,340,565 


38,376 
7,788 
968,021 
314,295 
3,050,269 
155,109 
89,851 


507 ,869 


332,069 
3,041,947 
2,664,070 
5,371,812 


8,587,538 


460,822 
3,700,077 
5,378,435 

12,883 ,015 


16,340,565 


Poa wae Ss ea Poe ee eae | | Mina ees eee ee ee eee ae ee eee 


2,860,413 
1,045,673 
1,335,736 
368,787 
3,711,840 
294,110 
166,262 


382 ,418 
826,907 


296 , 787 
1,067,573 


18,564, 229 
633 ,346 


26,695 ,503 


383 ,347 
3,760,936 
2,664,073 
5,371,830 


9,383 ,239 


6,330,972 
2,569,300 
843 534 
321,733 
3,246,170 
212,850 
140,873 


474 ,352 
1,057,740 


281 389 


20, 267, 765 
983,437 


28 ,625 ,951 
290,424 


2,702,014 
2,171,779 


4,296,570 


7,196,438 


6,079,606 
2,215,916 
1,515,856 
171,164 
1,684,100 
271,885 
278,157 


Se ee se ty ee Tie eS eee 


66,838,281 


(ee ey 
| | [Fe 


65,964,214 


326,822 
333 ,900 


65,507 
929,178 
105,231 

4,177,090 
91 


953, 346 


9,233,160 


357,598 
486,991 


3,543, 008 


109,608 
849,511 
750,838 
17,454 
127,777 
173,072 
3,872,322 
3;276 
619,892 


11,046, 994 


328 ,022 
377 ,387 


66,002 
932,619 
228,107 

16,880,390 
1,413 
241,237 
976,459 
810,253 

32,642 
257,478 

51,493 

1,248,019 
5, 590 
1,434,686 


22,611,121 


357,598 
520,914 


64,905 
1,086,154 
153 ,977 
10,080,373 
2,017 
275,536 
850,901 


880,767 


18 ,082 ,832 


70,794, 063 


555,110,598 


443 ,017 
878 ,328 


78,671 
1,593 ,495 
204 ,668 
11,571,796 


979,337 


18,929,781 


a es ee et ete 


84,677 


94562—32 


1928. 1929.1 
3,799,170} 4,092,113 
5,376,633) 5,588,870 
1,128,152} 1,126,399 

18,380,070] 18,111,595 
,420 , 730 
270,371 231,642 
30,647 38,722 
105 , 384 118,591 
24,132,188) 24,050,698 
258 ,766 285 ,367 
565,537 692,577 
270,767 242,108 
= 100 
= 61 
2,052 3,284 
59,228 61,625 
26,933 29,546 
20,479 10,407 
379,459 347,031 
223 ,602 176,838 
1,997,099) 1,529,144 
2,170,096] 3,027,155 
4,290,900} 5,740,716 
6,438,845] 7,503,126 
6,660 5,388 
2,358 2,120 
617,285 823 ,693 
95,826 50,433 
899 , 291 440 427 
209 ,244 260,178 
218 415 283 ,434 
33,989,286] 34,816,264 
56,099,402| 58,527,194 
443 ,017 384,335 
836 ,081 693 ,749 
78, 280 76,720 
1,590,714) 1,919,420 
200,013 157,731 
11,253,203} 11,987, Bok 
449 
79,835 104,901 
676,785 674,061 
579,239 591,631 
15,907 9,694 
149,714 114,082 
116,581 6,758 
2 ae 244 111,739 
2,276 788 
435,287 144,544 
17,745,664] 16,154,716 
132,772 91,156 


87,701 


86,248 


133 ,601 


1929.1 


+. 


4,110,698 
5,608 ,366 


2,355,431 
24,122,725 


120, 656 


ee! 


30,118,907 


————— 


425,527 
1,047,993 


258 ,835 


19,424 056 
1 590, 120 


ree YR See A | hres SA 


30,582,514 


Min Lc 2 lh Sl ee eee 


216,722 
1,890,451 
3,028,329 
5,745,397 


7,944,625 


6,583,676 
1,954,482 
2,071,822 
113,763 
1,127,270 
524,119 
593 ,017 


——___———____ 


76,260, 783 


eee ee se ae ae ee AL ee eo ee 


392,435 
735,245 


624 954 


17,034,157 


——$___.____ 


96,651 


497 


No. 


—- 


- Oo 6 “IS 


—s—s 


12 
13 


14 


15 
16 


17 


27 
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12.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to United 


United Kingdom. 
Items. ee eee ee 


1926. 1927. 1928. 1929.1 
fA | icess Re eersnane ad Sedna iA TRGB IE ce Sb ME 
II. Animals and Animal Products—continued. 
Fishery products, n.c.p.— 
Fish— 
Fresh— 
1 Mie DUl seo. cee vocab es «seen ner ERR cwt. 502 - - 499 
$ 5,134 3 . 5,000 
2 FLCrrings..: sce fans see eae ens ete oe - - - - 
3 LODStOrs.s sacs <2 + bate eRe «> oes eer Oe cwt. - - - ~ 
g £ a ps bs 
4 Salmon or lake trout...........-:-ss+<> cwt. 5 - - - 
$ 102 - - = 
5 Mackerel: cases ocean eee eke s -eters cewt. 101 - - - 
$ 811 - - ~ 
6 Sa NON) croc nnacin vis seivete steaks avele's ohereioee sue cwt. 15,063 14,303 11,110 15,126 
$ 312,466 334,881 257 ,839 277,366 
1 Simel tS cance ia ea eres ea caroreme cwt. - - - - 
8 SRR youre eon ant Geo uk odo Dede s cwt. - - 252 - 
$ - - 2,520 - 
9 Whitefish. ocassocbenin teri te es aire a cwt. - = - - 
¢ 5 = = 3 
Motalinesoitishe- tne weenie s «seis ee $ 345 ,369 356,220 260,804 283 , 247 
Canned— 
10 Cane gee oe sae Sea oe ORES cwt. 37 - - f 
$ 661 ~ 122 
11 Codfigihtvboneless-ssa.6 250 te ee cwt. - - - 11 
$ = = - 140 
12 TAODSESD SE rate fers even ohctore ex sle rebsaepetesnns cwt. 36,160 28 ,218 Masi Gall 22,971 
$ 2,418 ,945 1,922,019 1,720,888 1,453 ,569 
13 Salm Oneen cues ee cme. cwt. 165 ,887 127,751 136 ,947 103 ,857 
$ 4,319,260 3,202,706 3,401,204 1,902 ,627 
14 ar CINESH uss eke tein moe Ge hoe eee eee cwt. - - 292 1,876 
: $ - - 2,609 472 
Motaleanned fish2s ataase seh eeaces $ 6,748,491 55 156,573 5,124,701 3,357,935 
Dried, salted, smoked or pickled— 
15 CO0D60,. ATION. « citi: va oer Crp ata = cewt. 2,932 862 3,589 6,086 
$ 32,027 8 226 29 ,058 65,830 
16 Ooufish, pickled .. i052. at os wha sams cwt. 2 = 
$ 10 = 
7 CodfishesiokeGs ance nes sits eee ee cwt. - - 
$ pas he 
18 Had dock: cna. tens tere Sei owen cwt. 8 - 
$ 216 37 - 
Herring, sea— 
19 Tr Vesa lteG tec secctssusejom sere ore pake ieee cwt. - - = = 
$ a = = » 
20 IPI GkKIGC Mate en tenemos ns Ct rine tak cwt. - - = = 
21 OTTO CC a te rere cioshe bianca aie cwt. 40 20 20 15 
380 140 188 65 
Mackerel} pickled o..05).. <5 = = «jempene rai cwt. - - = = 
$ x a = s 
Pollock, hake and cusk, dried......... cwt. - - = = 
$ = — = = 
Salmon, dry-salted (chum)............ cwt - - = i 
a : - 3 
SalimOn WICC) Amc sncey's'- o Htepesar aren cwt. 628 628 150 831 
15,187 16,059 1,806 11,392 
Total, dried, salted, smoked or pickled? $ 47 ,835 24,538 31,449 iol? 
Total fishery products, n.0.p.?........ $ 7,172,487| 5,577,378] 5,418,787 3,719,872 


1Subject to revision. ?Totals include other items not specified. *Exclusive of fish, whale, seal, etc. 
oils. 
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Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1926-1929—continued. 


United States. 


9,393 ,355 


1,254,687 


141,176 
1,243 ,333 
75,053 
345,159 
17,070 
203,775 
21,487 
209 , 084 


4,609 
10,232 
27,566 

102,426 
37,305 
170,301 
18 ,285 
110,901 

3,691 

19,921 
247 

251 
17,053 
260,547 


2,738,225 


1927. 


1,406,006 


10,119,428 


311,443 


1,752,630 


140,706 
1,043,147 
66 , 930 
299 ,288 
22,981 
281,737 

- 29,695 
240,086 


10,284 


13,821 
293 ,720 


2,554,310 


All Countries. 


no won oo oOo Fe WwW YP 


15 
16 
17 
18 


19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 


1928. 1929.3 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929.1 
32,135 49,151 33,746 32,140 32,366 49 ,950 
429,749 614,174 430 ,884 469,219 424 303 622,636 
293 ,370 382,925 245 ,536 309 ,250 293 ,767 383 ,377 
745,215 571,599 489 ,999 620,838 747 ,872 574,807 
43 ,370 54,407 46,662 49 ,532 43 ,370 54,407 
1,347,865] 1,612,966] 1,255,876] 1,396,700) 1,347,865} 1,612,966 
46,171 47, 39,757 38 ,998 46,171 47,637 
511,247 564,149 417,565 440 ,888 511,247 564,149 
14,257 25,249 44,042 24,175 14,257 25,249 
127,319 180,069 290,763 151,206 127,319 180,069 
82,458 62,437 89 ,463 75,800 78,105 84,714 
654,733 660,064), 1,116,519} 1,053,739 974,850} 1,051,199 
72,104 73,355 78,441 82,343 72,124 73 ,372 
1,029,199] 1,091,751/) 1,050,420} 1,115,778} 1,029,501; 1,091,993 
92,427 96,960 53,610 76,963 92,679 96,960 
528,874 718,681 323 ,860 459,245 531,394 718 ,681 
112 ,097 116,840 117,456 124,480 112,097 116,840 
1,387,607] 1,516,094)/ 1,374,946} 1,406,006} 1,386,607) 1,516,094 
10,161,789} 10,793,156) 9,889,020) 10,611,783) 10,524,343) 11,257,772 
10,711 11,721 8 ,454 8,742 10,767 11,749 
144,910 171,104 141,962 149 ,819 145,675 171,524 
18,073 27,504 18 ,889 19,124 18,397 27,581 
182 ,386 288 , 369 191,165 190,911 185 ,665 289 , 281 
14,882 14,626 59,680 53,047 47,687 47,085 
963 ,098 915,360) 4,037,259} 3,668,954) 3,319,623} 3,014,735 
3,112 793 670,885 601,539 574,496 651,100 
51,333 8,539|| 10,467,680] 9,717,353] 9,151,062} 9,108,342 
262 2 - - 59,219 47 ,538 
2,499 68 s = 548 ,495 469 ,841 
1,374,048] 1,407,221|| 15,271,927] 14,270,227) 13,528,872} 18,272,129 
122,712 120, 293 594,378 638 , 266 625 ,983 541,725 
899,061] 1,068,944|| 5,246,462! 4,769,436] 4,555,545] 4,784,829 
55,810 80,784 77,495 67,095 55,872 80,903 
241,848 374,545 364 ,926 300 , 263 242,172 375,073 
21,830 18,120 17, 136 23,078 21,947 18 ,339 
255,213 223,512 204,718 282,611 256,753 227,179 
20,514 23 ,442 51,570 58,158 38,757 42,505 
148,661 189,068 432,577 414,057 261,389 321,596 
64 10) = 1,281,214 803,849} 1,080,491} 1,157,139 
194 33]/| 2,405,279} 1,524,410) 2,019,466) 1,998,482 
24,103 17,341 72,228 57,798 62,554 55,186 
80,752 76,300 256,442 199, 016 184,457 172 ,943 
37,961 35,997 100,985 90,418 85,779 76,760 
144,125 162 ,823 413 453 303 ,358 296,733 310,781 
9,804 12,082 70,219 50,315 50,796 63 ,281 
85 , 254 101,741 375,473 367 , 246 327 , 184 397 ,015 
3,704 9,626 38 ,623 53,445 40,635 53,235 
18 ,650 53,898 267,131 300,871 229 ,347 320,597 
20 25 180,098 149,718 97 ,649 211,600 
95 100 694 , 632 552,896 363 , 608 775,295 
12,856 8 ,022 30,511 19,551 25,428 24,210 
302,291 173 ,833 526,867 407,772 560,799 540,313 
2,237,538} 2,551,374] 11,316,916] 9,569,462} 9,417,469) 10,399,712 
15,513,738]| 36,792,663 34,546,646] 36,156,069 


13,516,510 


14,612,369 


94552—323 


13,973,579 


35 , 253 ,420 
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15 


17 


18 


12.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to United 


11,741,991 


United Kingdom. 
Items. 
1926. 1927. 1928. 1929.1 
I. Animals and Animal Products—continued. 
Furs, hides and leather— 
Furs— 
Undressed— 
BGA Vere ah reds SSS ee oho MEE No. 46,523 52,252 56, 076 36,510 
$ 1,017,154). 1 191, 242 1,557,031 952,143 
ox, blackvand'silversanes «2. eee ee No. 4,387 9,805 12,469 19,765 
ae 320, 750 783 , 629 1,191,672 1,915,774 
FOX, OCRET Hus; <0. SER Blow ose ORE No. 68, 597 74,526 53,755 32,028 
$ 1,721, 706 1,764, 940 1,72, 215 1 Sok, 005 
Marteney. Se6.:.'5 aR: Ges oc cic Shae ee No. 34, 685 40,595 30,092 25,595 
$ 714,778 801, 290 725,677 748,940 
Mink seat tities oho ct hey ales c0 See ee No. 68, 768 53,978 56,077 36,315 
$ 780,131 751, 660 962,794 614,357 
Muskrats: Ams. 2.0 Soe cites. sa RE ee No. 550, 256 446,009 OL OVO2o 1,337,590 
$ 623 , 702 631,102 954,903 2,052,505 
Oth erika oe ot ce cs cols ERE $ 1,188,522 1,808, 874 1, 984, 850 2,422,568 
L)ressOd wan ott hina detest. aoe OR $ 43,120 27,937 10,885 3,728 
Manulacturesa....« cteete cies <5 cc ee $ 21,694 14,997 25,618 20,451 
Totalshtrssis a:.saeyyh See. cos RE $ 6,431,557} 7,275,671} 9,185,200) 10,062,029 
Hides and skins, raw— 
LOLA re aS RUE Cel Ube terial aaNet Uae! cwt. - 317 - 19 
$ - 4,365 - 370 
Cattle cree orem ener cewt. 2,878 2,173 ~ 643 
$ 46,373 29,845 ~ 8,059 
TL OESOY.Meth Me less etd hese RR cwt. na = = % 
$ = e = = 
SCCD i: Grey She hc os Meee A cv ce ee cwt. - 7a 48 
$ - 180 = 2,627 
Total hides and skins?.............. $ 48, 087 34, 806 = 11, 866 
Leather unmanufactured— 
HT AINGSS septa, oe he ere sais nie eee $ 441 361 = a 
SOlG eM ees Haken tlhe a aie ei lb. 1,431,368 1,130,076 1,103,505 1,703, 244 
$ 456, 462 395,196 492,773 645, 434 
NOI. Sect. 05k Ses rath PR hie See ee $ 644, 997 1,032,584 1,950,591 1,357,797 
Total leather, unmanufactured?...... $ 1,102,274] 1,430,108} 2,452,900) 2,011,513 
Leather, manufactured— 
Boots and shoes a.) buss ete, ae $ 59,536 43,686 29,475 26, 764 
Total leather and manufactures of2.. $ 1,180,561 1,481, 983 2,495, 792 2,064,514 
ERG Nera Lehacus eee coils ER IS ces PN a $ 1,543 17,674 106, 620 123 , 929 
Meats— 
Fresh— 
LOGI Setach mapas Nee eat omeriatis Wa Wad 5 Se 3 cwt. 80, 881 23,737 1,065 66 
- $ 617,304 209, 893 8,575 2,452 
VEU E COM Sead rerckc sere. See oes ce oc aR ee cwt. 1,279 ~ 97 = 
$ 26,442 - 1,915 = 
Or RM eat... Ue sods ty oe anne ae cwt. 17,734 19,951 11,416 4,707 
$ 354, 934 418, 253 212,739 91,930 
RO ULDE ga eR riser <1: s Sane eee acs a $ 385,418 93, 449 16, 687 62,157 
Cured, canned or prepared— 
Bacontand shams: ae Bes sass ese oe cwt. 1,232,926 755, 621 517,300 329, 754 
$ 27,944,472] 18,057,904) 10,241,395 6, 636, 497 
Beelspickledanac../ eee rs 6 40s cwt. - = = 3 
$ inl ae = — 
Canned! imeaitgss cctitek detis sc + beat nits lb. 268 , 580 225, 928 224,508 183 , 610 
$ 94,816 85, 838 95, 843 76,822 
IPOrks inv tCOC rer ensue sae ore cwt. 43,079 57,156 36, 745 9 324 
$ 893 , 272 1,189,424 687,541 176, 112 
Porky pickled see aes Soc seus poet nee ewt. 2,431 448 118 141 
$ 43,080 11, 296 2,857 2,001 
Soups alli kind sper teehee $ 106, 130 216,347 247,038 343, 656 
Totalemmeats senor otk ake $ 30,775,698} 20,626,205 7,519,384 


1 Subject to revision. 


2 Totals include ether items not specified. 
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United States. 


Se ae NOUR, V GRC a ree | fete renee ere ee ey Oe | SA eae ed ee 


Tit a. ae | a ee 
_———_ 


17, 432,440 


th Gee | aa Ls, | fe 


SO SS 2 .| => Ses a eee S| Re ee) ee PE ee 


Rt han Tk | 1 LL | | ee 


157,307 


102, 463 


al a | A ee ee ~ 


a> oo) ee Se OS ae Ps es eo eee | ee Eee eee 


% 35) Tepe ee eae oe lames cy a eccaeeeee lee ee ee ES | ee 


1926. 1927, 
110,369 109, 721 
2,626,659} 2, 609,967 
4, 156 4,901 
239, 141 371, 687 
84,379 69,434 
1,478,884] 1,431, 155 
19,319 20,926 
383,793 406,927 
141, 828 103,789 
1,727,265] 1,576,610 
1,105,084] 1,152,161 
1'368,663| 1,936,977 
2,737,312] 4,417,380 
45,514 124,713 
34, 808 67,594 
10,642,039] 12,943,010 
73,876 91,085 
1,441,987| 1,589,249 
384, 950 407, 256 
4,670,277| 4,570,412 
16,495 16, 458 
132, 224 118, 663 
18, 705 26,932 
456,518 452, 983 
6,753,147| 6,787,040 
477,175 244, 225 
5,396,414] 6,696,974 
1,812,643] 2,098,178 
3,483,544] 4,189,865 
5,838,481] 6,571,424 
124, 147 159, 958 
6,396,693] 7,109,132 
511,583 431,333 
120,388 147, 647 
1,401,177] 1,836,353 
21, 247 10,474 
523, 130 246, 557 
66,445 131,540 
1,332,788] 2,885,301 
311,110 325, 962 
12,362 24,722 
412,787 855, 648 
857 34,084 
14,751 336, 150 
1,237 164 
305 79 
98 190 
1,800 2,920 
10,379 
. 255, 227 
64 6 
4,334,133] 7,248,564 


a 


1928. 1929.1 
86, 466 79,445 
2,460,946] 2,152,918 
4,451 2,989 
418, 292 331,246 
71,577 47,357 
2,369,848} 1,802,086 
25, 609 21,939 
687,746 691, 272 
70, 205 77,309 
1,192,249} 1,712,220 
944,001 709, 849 
1,980,626] 1,056,417 
5,058,637) 5,347,223 
98,884 91) 711 
68, 523 95, 843 
14,335,751] 13,280,936 
102,494 85, 611 
2,255,497} 2,220,995 
469, 839 359, 093 
8,317,880} 6,269,932 
17,059 20,101 
189,708 219,476 
30, 139 20, 487 
577,399 453 , 666 
11,416,611, 9,244,131 
532,118} 1,004,098 
7,569,827] 5,466,055 
2,965,413] 2,470,561 
4,713,807] 3,547,801 
8,239,781} 7,091,188 
206, 585 287,441 
8,850,754} 8,005,875 
387,056 273,012 
495, 063 411,532 
6,566,780) 6,604,512 
15, 622 8,781 
323, 383 200, 856 
83, 053 72,137 
1,629,428] 1,460,009 
64, 865 50, 671 
42,866 29,784 
1,481,300] 1,054,895 
45,246 7,195 
403 , 582 106, 212 
48 495 
10 149 
33 s 
437 = 
10,069 903 
195, 765 18, 887 
297 20 
11,288,594) 10,382,736 


1,253, 760 


106,574 
37,111,933 


All Countries. 


1927. 1928. 1929.1 
162, 148 143, 969 118, 145 
3,804,836} 4,043,084] 3, 156° 719 
17, 236 21,338 30,290 
1,368,272} 2,090,131] 3, 0377367 
145, 456 126, 029 79,898 
3,228,348} 4,165,4191 3, 156205 
61, 650 56, 033 48, 192 
1,212,340] 1,420,809] 1,458’ 195 
158,332 128, 287 115,194 
2,339,887] 2,180,472] 2,345" 1904 
1,600,151} 1,479,353] 27137’349 
2,570,852] 2,972,477| 3/959" 169 
5,760,470] 7,150,841] 7/844’330 
209, 423 179.174 176,944 
114, 259 112, 837 137, 838 
20,608,687] 24,315,244] 94,564, 954 
91,402 102, 984 86, 697 
1,593,607] 2,266,606] 2, 9507727 
428 , 228 484,625 370, 620 
4,836,380] 8,601,855} 6, 472'991 
16, 458 17,059 20,101 
118, 663 189, 708 219,476 
26,955 30,176 20,535 
453,785 579,899 456, 293 
7,058,766] 11,714,357] 9,479, 691 
250, 133 540,609] 1,011,957 
8,433,389] 9,112,079] 7,647’ 899 
2,751,380] 3,658,820] 3343558 
5,316,936] 6,961,829] 5/157" 194 
8,364,632/ 11,203,404) 9, 591, 900| 
322,439 281,014 383, 186 
9,090,787] 11,923,780] 10,656,167 
460, 830 598,426 471,359 
235,555 532,758 432,856 
2,638,227] 7,021,119] 6,990,868 
12, 866 18, 433 11,644 
292, 240 381, 282 260,849 
153, 906 97,282 79.464 
3,350,832] 1,886,823] ' 1,595,246 
492,444] 158,506 169,384 
787,447 568,447 366,582 
19,117,097] 11,940,909] 7,874’ 026 
36, 180 47, 405 7,775 
360,757 427,267 113, 855 
288, 913 307, 968 250, 831 
101,726 117, 287 93,759 
60,244 39,047 13,002 
1,242, 488 732,253 250, 485 
27, 235 27, 152 10,061 
477, 020 401,338 123,917 
217,768 248, 493 353,730 

29,408,705} 24,472,478 


19,184, 930 


501 
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Items. 


United Kingdom. 


1926. 1927. 
OBL Mi tl ot ae eae 
II. Animals and Animal Products—concluded. 
Milk and its products— 
al Cream fresh: .Giccs- = pee se erin parce gal. - 120 
$ = 210 
9 |, Mill, frestiviit Ae. 7. StS be Ge = se reese Ae - - 
St Butter .s-.0 cakes dates ow mopar ae eens sane ae cwt. 181, 104 68 , 554 
$ 6,747,115 2,206, 026 
a | Cheese. ace. ays ea Sua bib hone Seen ewt.| 1,338,366} 1,190,000 
$ 31, 115, 093 21, 668, 564 
5B | Milk powder, | «cas. s'- «(siesie> Bre ose nied cwt. 20, 989 26, 640 
$ 222,323 233 , 972 
6 | Milk, condensed..........---++sreerreeress ewt. 99, 492 23,053 
$ 898,717 224,775 
7 | Milk, evaporated.......+es-seeee sree ress cewt. - 84,396 
$ =- 764,025 
Total milk and its products?........ $ 38,983,256| 25,097,806 
Oils, fats, greases and wax— 
8 Animal Oil8......0. 2000+ 8ece rene se nenees ee gal. 3, 183 30 
$ 12,012 124 
9 | Fish, whale, etc., oils.....--..--esesseeees gal. 34,553 40,701 
$ 19, 962 14,511 
10 | Grease and Scraps.......seseeerereesreees ont ~ - 
TU a RAT oe ctpeesge carers ost eG ain no meee SE cwt. 32,508 30,927 
$ 587, 766 487, 206 
12 | Lard compound.........eseeserreseerereee oe - - 
13:11" Tallow. 4c) bie e cae. cme os Ane dee se EP cwt. 48 103 
$ 330 823 
Total oils, fats, greases and wax’.... $ 620,070 502, 664 
(4 HERB Be CL ak te swtateeloceiaiers epuremcinmn ss. oititie rat ye doz. 2,173,009} 1,470,610 
$ 867, 545 564,012 
AG (Boney fos «lope tween ae shaw mee es * 7 een ae lb. 482,899 408,441 
$ 58,705 48,090 
16 |Sausage CaSiNgS.........eeereeeeeoeeererees $ 205,819 161,051 
a7 \PankSye...caks sx ces snes aslesorseeockeenmons ee - = 
Total Animals and Animal Products? $ | 98,879,095 | 67,819,473 
Ill. Fibres and Textiles. 
Cotton— 
{8 Aig Oe cs bees Se abe revi ses> cap emn ess yd. 45,312 25,140 
$ 80,995 48,781 
19 | Underwear........-.-sseccceccerccoereese $ 53,135 68, 614 
“MotalicobtOnerss siseis caleisie cient eae $ 185,559 143,362 
90 |Flax, hemp and jute..........-eeee eee reer $ 11,025 2,132 
4 AGT eee cactus eials vias lo erty ban ohn ae aang $ 94, 100 4,259 
Wool— 
22 IPR pe wy eAgoue Sha OU Soo OEE Copp onc OIDs) lb. 25,221 383 , 689 
$ 7,908 100, 722 
Total wOOlers.ccceties os sie uas aes $ 27,710 109, 982 
93 |Artificial silk..........eceseeeeeeereerereees $ - 726 
24 REA sins Sroka na ergiens ag 97h punevmnee a als «reese cwt. 12,540 Worous 
$ 169,596 160, 243 
95 |Binder twine........s.eeeeeeeeseeeeeeseerere cwt. 12,812 8, 253 
; $ 144,144 90, 836 
26 |Bags, textilo..........--ssseeeseeercesseeces $ 80,5038 16, 983 
OT | Walt: watrevae lee nas cots ire corres ® <2 ethan $ 89,761 84, 237 
98 |Corsets and brassiereS.....-.+-++eseeeeeeeee No. 180,547 144, 246 
$ 288, 934 213,149 
29 |Gloves, etc., textile..........ee eee e reer eee $ - 1,127 
30 |Socks and stockings........-.+++eeeeeeeecees $ - 10, 754 
Total Fibres and Textiles?........ $ 1,237,763 860,030 


——_ 


IGnhject to revision. 


°Totals include other items not specified. 


423 , 532 


1928. 


663 
856 


2,611,304 
719,521 


m Canada to United 


19 

841 
1,025,387 
22, 639, 647 
36,631 
290,599 
16, 295 
158, 864 
49,738 
445,993 


23,537,527 


6,652 


782,910 

264, 880 
346, 271 
33,382 
121,991 


47,644,803 


69, 137 
36,021 
19, 768 


ee 


127, 232 
4,766 
1,980 


646,917 
210,570 


222,550 
5,944 
23, 267 
246, 587 


64,531 
84,936 
8,962 
18,145 
2,675 
4,373 


810,836 
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1926. 


4,120,181 


439,386 


9,507,530 


United States. 


1927. 


4,495,917 
7,749,341 
4,886,445 
990, 746 
3, 486 
106,718 


1928. 


4,016,961 


1929.1 


2,833, 640 


1926. 


4,120,181 
6,989, 295 
4,598, 199 
854, 625 
233 ,039 
8,773,125 
1,483,335 
33,718, 587 
80, 885 
863,151 
375,341 
3,993,814 


55, 207, 928 


All Countries. 


1927. 


1,366, 654 
24,956,179 
74,406 
869,412 
231,017 
2,695,945 
109, 038 
972,012 


41,616,017 


1928. 


4,017,796 
7,119, 925 
3,624,794 
721,557 
26,483 
1,053 , 553 
1,052,126 
21,100, 625 
67, 255 
629, 057 
209, 750 
2,456,337 
108, 632 
904, 186 


34,025,435 


1,126,092 
25,181,853 


747,312 


35, 763, 487 


———— ef 


13, 601 
120, 487 


779,775 


318, 688 
531,701 


63, 464,732 


135,431 


102,196 
20,679 


6,468, 804) - 


2,325, 754 
2, 474, 817 


213, 780 
1,034,303 


16, 694 
131, 635 


1,001, 467 


47,827 
20,457 
65,812 

9,118 
678,215 
306,305 
596, 704 


75,320,135 


5,956 


59, 824 


99,752 
6,512 


4,790, 683 


1,415, 784 
1,469,083 


30, 262 
236,383 


1,399, 002 


18,786 
6, 749 
41,706 
5,572 
706,012 
304, 539 
698, 948 


92,244, 088 


65,750 


51,703 
6,823 


8, 254,566 
2,351, 662 


2,414,259 


4,922,604 


11,554 
11,631 
3,345, 625 
1,428,764 
15,330 
51,010 


30,619 
255, 487 


1,747,436 


5,043 
1,892 
29,251 
3,328 
881,320 
260,973 
599,370 


84,993,501 


783 
1,151 
126 


35,538 


34,999 
7,463 


7,039,910 
2,530, 420 


2,625,865] 2,855,845 


4,930, 498 


178,011 
226,131 
1,152,110 
609,391 
28,942 


2,622, 040 


2,501,191 
995,349 
1,645, 618 
167, 211 
1,306,344 
318, 688 
531,701 


190,975,417 


917,022 
712,720 
213,081 


~ 1,291,012 


143 , 866 
247, 200 


6,514, 767 
2,342, 887 


234, 663 
1,308,801 
95,144 
1,192,058 
154,857 
454, 824 
323 , 425 
497,620 
112, 162 


8,940, 046 


93,574 


164,748 


2,579, 832 
1,730,849 


69, 609 
1,568,712 
147,555 
1, 180,791 
306,305 
596, 704 


408, 418 
247,221 
167, 830 


631,341 
108, 124 


81,166 


5,233,981 
1,538, 660 


1,822,168 


34,777 
257,016 
1,467, 728 
136, 033 
1,626,399 
58, 842 
425, 288 
282, 063 
425,098 
233,461 
173,726 


233,028 
275,192 
2,342,847 
993 , 225 
30,099 
178, 434 
36,379 
508, 523 
13,925 
168, 862 
30,453 
238, 453 


2,365, 144 


517,991 
194,121 
2,097,023 
187, 237 
1,251,890 
304, 539 
698, 948 


502,808 
267,584 
148, 013 


1,009, 560 


81,804 
137,358 


11,140, 101 
3,149, 967 


3,506, 838 


551,918 
311, 128 
1,766,465 
187, 498 
2,053,015 
132, 654 
486, 898 
143, 700 
161,516 
194, 707 
267,012 


7,665,563 10,904,073 


124,721 
131, 292 
4,098,518 
1,742, 272 
24,621 
134, 644 
6,930 
102,020 

, 983 

39, 681 
32,179 
270, 228 


2,421,434 


919, 767 
319,169 
1,168,599 
96, 643 
1,405,745 
260,973 
599,370 


167,291,589} 165,845,096] 158,757,272 


488 , 800 
238,437 
163,764 


701, 806 


49, 583 
124,610 


7,840,927 
2,796, 987 


3,256, 698 


245, 231 
286, 639 
1,800, 885 
128, 834 
1,317,290 
132,364 
561,327 
124, 457 
149,513 
206, 091 
464,794 


9,678,019 


a 
Se ey ee | Ny 


as 2. Oo Se WhO Nl 
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12.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to United 


United Kingdom. 


F Items. ——— 
+i 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929.1 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and Paper. 
Wood, unmanufactured— 
Logs and round timber— 
1 NSO28; COGAL, st ciite. sc ORE Re ation. s artete pte Be ee é a 100 i 
2 ogsy-other. MeN. 0 hae. Beets. «cle coe M ft. 1,982 3,045 PAA 2,688 
$ 71,005 113,980 97 ,255 110,102 
3 Poles; telesraphy. acces steele meee Pe - - = - 
4 Rail Wa yities ee. daw . sais armed sie Meche No. 388 , 061 240,610 57,481 405 591 
$ 267 ,592 174,560 39,412 282,015 
Total logs and round timber?........ $ 333,597| 288,761 141,030] 392,317 
Sawmill and planing-mill products— 
Planks and boards— 
5 Cedars) OG. 2.0 Cie Cate cheb ota = M ft. - 63 Tah 98 
g 3 4,450 597 4,691 
6 FED tte AO bee SA A ER ae toe M it. 12,009 21,791 25,289 28 ,371 
$ 406 ,947 592 ,883 698 , 146 678,140 
7 FRC MOCK eastern ee ese enia ee M ft. 522 145 245 710 
$ 12,208 8 , 662 7,166 18,147 
8 PING: eine hates wis ors PPI sists ore.s hate ate M it. 43 ,931 36,575 30,843 29 ,906 
$ 3,212,305 2,654,903 2,047 ,203 1,989 ,823 
8) Spruce Soe. Gin cee cc ak carotene M ft. 145,957 77,557 124,465 86,702 
$ 3,980,905 2,159,218 3,296,136 2,247 ,799 
Total planks and boards?............ M ft. 239 ,336 164,745 217 737 190,862 
$ 9,109,876 6,573,422 7,460,920 6,676,663 
Timber, square— : 
10 Woug asin ese CS LACHES eee Visit 11,829 5,472 ORooo 15 ,086 
269 ,873 135,840 132 ,966 307,971 
11 Otherto. axcsuneseen bt aeeheeier nae M ft ; 2,952 3,406 2,808 
$ 688 , 209 263 ,954 291,274 262,707 
12 Tathsosat.s wescamdin see een eee eee M 169 36 37 2 
$ 763 96 135 = 
13 PiCkets ee BOF: He its: cs, eater M 696 10 - = 
$ 10,772 400 — = 
14 Shingles’. 0482 .2/.) Aeh Meee Re tae M 249 293 420 1,928 
$ 1,258 1120 1,692 6,081 
15 Shooksis. 808; i). Wap wes cs eae $ 52,542 58 ,853 53 563 41,570 
Total sawmill and planing-mill products? $ 10,442,761] 7,196,880] 8,157,369] 7,468,988 
16} 1-2 Pulpwood ondcics Seva MERE eer eR Ore Seek - - - - 
17 Spoolwoodss . 2hiwa. Hee ee ee $ 816,589 580,118 328 ,617 640,573 
Total wood, unmanufactured?....... $ 11,597,947) 8,065,759} 8,627,016} 8,501,878 
Wood, manufactured— 
18 liiegilooperagerts. Met... ELEM: oo eee ee $ 1,576 8,536 600 - 
Wood pulp— 
19 Sulphater(kratt):...(205,80% 3... eee a - - - - 
20 Sulphite, bleached.............. ; Shee it cwt. 9,137 34,074 74,449 138 , 932 
$ 45 ,928 160,860 348 , 271 609 ,899 
21 Sulphite, unbleached...................- cwt. 52,342 16,828 - 53,095 
$ 122,039 43 ,331 - 126,458 
22 Mechanica] 0%. 8..5 0985, O25. oO See cwt. 1,664,975 1,918,266 1,633,806 728 ,304 
2,829,921 3 , 222,346 2,749 552 1,048 696 
23 SCLGCNINGSE eee ns ceils eos ois cee eae cwt. - - - - 
Total wood pulp2.......... ete cwt.| 1,726,454) 1,999,168} 1,708,255 920,331 
$ 2,997 ,888 3,426,537 3,092,823 1,785 ,053 
241. Doors, sashes, blinds...2..........00..006 $ 22 127 19,859 12,299 11,943 
Ohl ae MuUrniturens ee. acc cape IiO..c.0 <ceeevane $ 94,459 88,617 33), 135 61,440 
26 Match splints etek ce tonsa eae $ 483 ,687 372,360 295,360 328 ,289 
Total wood, manufactured2......... $ 4,106,873} 4,487,821] 3,916,156] 2,695,827 
Total wood and wood products?..... $ 15,704,820) 12,558,580) 12,548,172) 11,197,705 


1 Subject to revision. 2 Totals include other items not specified. 
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SS 


United States. 


—— 


1926. 


ee Ee 


61,127 
1,220,517 
151,875 
2,431, 387 
"663,386 
2,877,467 
890,196 
726,959 


7,585,140 


382,881 
7,879,955 
69,740 
1,504,281 
409 , 000 
13,495,644 
807,599 
22,391,209 


1,834,007 
53,457,655 


12,671 
257,140 
2,295 
86,639 
1,991,556 
10,512,968 
65,971 
621,586 
2,403 ,657 
9,466,849 
26,807 


74,715 ,084 


1,310,760 
13,056,057 
0.4 13379 


95 ,895 ,466 


31,472 


3,111,667 
9,533,887 
3,161,639 
12,241,204 
4,927,000 
13,283,909 
5,611,083 
7,795,431 


Se eee (Co eee ee (eS ney 


16,811,389 
42,854,431 


956 

25,550 
43,071,198 
138,966, 664 


19, 976, 413 


66,561,127 


1927. 


1,725,628 
48 , 252,034 


1,536,485 


15,403 , 943 


41,140,921 


4,508 
40,939 
180 


41,415 ,162 
131,164,931 


1928. 1929.1 1926. 

37 , 285 30,908 139 ,022 
563,759 482,954) 9 990/260 
172,950 119,288 165,265 

2,532,358] 1,871,128 2,635,262 
770,227 855,221 666,928 
3,324,007 2,911,350 
726,961 1,573,998 
684,297 1,239,888 
7,320,347 9,416,642 
52,191 pe 
2,124,807 xe! 
366,134 490,300 
6,813 460 10,483,625 
81,886 82,697 
1,454,374 1,814,785 
332 , 929 464,831 
10,598 ,565 17,242,899 
659 ,207 984 ,462 
17,691,496 27 ,303 ,950 
1,565,653 2,229 868 
42,519,884 66,824,346 
9,118 79,522 
180,360 1,681,465 
1,435 10,438 
39,460 794,471 
1,353,891 2,009 ,539 
6,469,913 10,586,131 

53,134 67,021 

485 ,431 640,340 
2,035,510 2,427,132 
6,712,637 9,540,674 

20,813 783 ,749 

56,661,352 91,703 ,594 
1,501,612 1,310,760 
15,182,842 13,056,057 
2,726 829,968 
79,883,562} 72,312,271)! 115.530.3292 
76,443 165,203 
3,440,720 3,112,762 
10,248,339 9,536,898 
3,594,330 3,769,876 
13,582,187 14, 564, 915 
3,345,966 5, 502, 677 
8,716,771 14,902:166 
3,472,920 7,461,066 
4,780,423 10,905,891 
505,820 = 
487,754 - 
14,359,756 19,846,381 
37,815,474] 36,941, 595 49, 909, 870 
1,509 184,082 
28 ,822 405 ,270 
170 558,288 
38 ,088,347| 37,487,667] 52,073,249 
117,971,909) 109,799,938 


All Countries. 

1927. 1928. 1929.1 
166,831 162,442 156,211 
2,290,154 1,997,638 2,030,869 
159,028 203 ,867 172,335 
2,457 ,277 2,986,858 2,617, 938 
ies 770,668 855,372 
3,318,575 3,027,015 3,444,631 
1,333 ,926 1,030,089 1,110,557 
1,125,642 851,598 909,159 
9,581,355 9,506,796 9,344,088 
60,598 53,213 44 760 
2,639 ,997 2,169,740 1,893,753 
532,913 559,571 477,047 
10,731,770] 11,168,450 9,517,201 
98 ,242 108 ,532 132,975 
1,891,820 2,042,315 2,440,246 
442 348 376,672 303 , 887 
15,857,685 13,164,201 11,200,589 
843,408 801,640 623 , 087 
22,953,865) 21,547,519] 17 ,201,126 
2,090,429 2,010,623 1,696,110 
59,795,171] 55,397,621 47,663,849 
113 ,600 134,607 177,365 
2,335 , 683 2,779,549 3,500,489 
5,002 8 , 932 6,008 
324,599 427 ,286 353 ,426 
1,738 , 263 1,362,339 1,224,876 
8,997,095 6,499 ,328 6,024,035 
51,797 53,597 41,213 
510,919 495 ,391 389 ,598 
2,470,453 2,071,295 2,043,137 
8,415,970 6,820 246 7,793,271 
729,413 671,069 610,580 
81,629,201} 73,628,619 66,712,335 
1,536,485 1,501,612 1,406,583 
15,400,343) 15,182,842 14,187,100 
594,108 831,343 642,963 
107,855,430) 99,370,516 91,675,675 
153,418 206 , 889 282,171 
3,311,473 3,442,484 3,103 ,669 
10,249,691] 10,253,803 9,181,924 
4,218,175 4,858,139 5,064,582 
16,474,469] 18,608,237 19,334,364 
4,566,432 3,973,236 4,097 ,438 
12,826,530} 10,381,466 10 ,223 ,379 
6,863 ,271 5,106,726 4,062,998 
1053374 ,049 7,529,975 5,541,243 
505,820 621,478 
- 487 ,754 614,807 
18,959,351] 17,886,405 16,950,165 
49,887,739] 47,261,235 44,895,717 
147,936 75,848 67,869 
405 ,361 296,778 381,734 
466,248 385,685 392,632 
52,014,768) 49,048,356 47,166,122 
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EXTERNAL TRADE 


12.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to United 


Items. 


IV. Woo. , Wood Products and Paper—con. 
Paper, n.o.p.— 


14. Paper board. ucts < dened ne es eee $ 

7a he Ol BXeva) = oSch 61s) Seige ce ar gen hie neko Gawaaar > 06st ate 
3 ING WSPIU a ae ceeters ates c sate eto cleo ete evelcumtee ssl 3 
4 Wrapping paper.........scceeececeecceres soap 
5 | Bond and writing paper..............-2+0- Ade 
Gut Wall paper iceecae: ao slee cee riers mel eieraster ns rl 
7 NOP ROOMS PApOL we ee cice sistestectoe eieisteo stecalner = $ 

8 Waste paper.cos enc te cairns reas rea ate cewt. 


Total paper, 0.0.).7,. 0.05. 20+ sei ome $ 


Books and printed matter— 


Oi BOOkSs.: (oe cele eee Rebs ites leah’ 2 $ 
10 Newspapers, CtG... ... aces cence reese ese $ 
Total Wood, Wood Products and 
Payer. ccs 5 cbs ce Sie tate ee 


V. Iron and its Products. 
Pigs, ingots, blooms and billets— 


11 | Ferro-manganese and ferro-silicon......... ton 


Total pigs, ingots, blooms and billets? a 


12) |\Seraphironesses see ads wi ele's eiohcis loots iets -raaistere ae a 
13 *|\@astings: te eecee oe oesheee ads Heese eupes $ 


| Royeealota aeleees SAN aH eees hoe neo a Alone Scie Oe $ 
Rolling mill products— 


The) seBarstand ROUSi ec ett ies eines teres coterie ton 
{Gs REA S cca cee ettees cSaorchete eis sca roer= totna erotesetors ton 
17 imestructuralisteel Mamet acne csi aec eae ee 
Total rolling mill products?......... $ 
184| Eipetan Gt illoinosess sae ie meee teeters ce eiear el: $ 
19 Wilko eee ee eth tee einer tres suerte s $ 
OO Pneimes and soOllers scab oo s~ 50 ss cleraciieir $ 
Farm implements and machinery— 
D1 ElieCreamyseparatOrss seca cs dees smite eo cic $ 
OT Har vesterdacen de mec hie sismeerer 2 Seen a6 
930| MEL ayar alegen mere mererers tr tasters sures isis or treks arm aa a 
DAM UMOW OLS Renee Cee Piaeie i cit pores ieinreceieuscs No. 
$ 
ODUM Ricamer set teem etety vistae inte cee eters eis ae aun oe 
96 je Reaper-thresherstirecsececec ss ne + gents were ¢ 
D7 GUE VALOLS eek cae se tices ereisis ct ee te 
Bac wl Ute Dy tU Ie Mert by wats eid itedly keys SSA E ORI S No. 
$ 
PASH eae BIA 9 LOM; be GHC ES aah Tae On SO hoo mee $ 
30 rw bloug hs eens sens ater ee ses * "hep ieee $ 
31 ‘Threshing mae binesss.4 sete tle +e eee = si $ 
32| | “Spades and shovels....50. 1... ..----->-- $ 
33 DP ATs eee Te ee, Nee reer ele here (o Alaceral lene $ 


1 Subject to revision. 2Totals include other items not specified. 


United Kingdom. 


1928. 1929.1 
839,509 696 , 962 
2,702 3,922 
28 ,316 44,740 
898,103} 3,136,427 
2,889,786] 9,711,867 
54,114 61,476 
272,864 310,446 
177 9 
1,351 225 
1,365,206 642,713 
232,596 108 ,990 
119,071 8 874 
ae 
4,486,042] 10,964,961 
24 326 29 ,788 
116,219 156,550 
17,171,311| 22,350,947 
578 335 
10,605 7,994 
23 ,828 25,185 
2,004 2,099 
1,525 116 
61,240 11,889 
1 os, 
62 - 
61,302 11,889 
119,603 79,610 
215,084 160,814 
8,157 5 871 
11,701 4,015 
758 188 
128,148 31,489 
365 - 
11,507 = 
1,831 925 
111,645 60,268 
10 - 
973 - 
a 1 
* 1,094 
351 65 
9,521 3,901 
239 109 
21,839 10,733 
10,412 23 525 
39 ,685 33,754 
2,538 ia 
197,468 199,009 
638 , 584 448 ,376 


——— | SS ES, | | | SS | SS [| | 


EXPORTS OF CANADIAN PRODUCE 507 
Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1926-1929—continued. 
United States. All Countries. 
1926. 1927.- 1928. 1929.1 1926. 1927. 1928, 1929.1 
1,941,576} 1,453,362! 1,427,607] 1,247,759] 3,273,681] 2,788,747] 2,657,186) 2,311,423) 1 
549 . 61 45 57 50,951 63,465 104,481 80,384) 2 
_ 2,605 451 1,215 1,370 462,473 541,098 718,723 659,316 
27,826,169] 33,115,742] 36,411,593] 39,202,329] 29,537,336] 35,437,629] 39,417,522) 45,264,586] 3 
96 ,072,497| 108,364,290] 118,404,904] 123,097,724|| 102,228,568] 116,452,158} 128,507,101] 142,343,064 
1,506 ,676 128 8,485 431,745 351,472 294,699 331,518] 4 
6,956 13,471 966 16,220] 2,877,770] 2,051,390] 1,642,972] 1,814,166 
= - 19 8 12,447 18,850 13,036 4,419] 5 
- _ 707 3,300 98,197 142,553 107,918 41,226 
87,065 116,949 126,528 172,204]| 2,854,269} 3,460,771] 3,551,385] 2,706,413] 6 
18,345 29 852 25,877 35,994 406 ,802 509,335 511,748 365, 696 
658 2,724 1,216 434 147,259 198,219 227 536 99,390) 7 
294 , 863 314,257 357,424 380,494 294 863 314,804 357,815 380,977; 8 
290 ,036 289 ,738 327 ,342 345,003 290 ,036 290 267 327 ,698 345,646 
98,410,237] 110,189,113] 120,209,438] 124,898,461) 110,104,929] 123,222,734] 134,985,777] 148,394,868 
134,410 132,273 114,871 114,732 194,879 199,481 167,195 174,141] 9 
389,211 527,069 686 , 035 848 538 763,365 817 ,632 964,768] 1,200,694} 10 
237,906,110) 242,019,601) 238,986,005) 235,665,010) 278,674,960| 284,120,267) 284,543,396) 288,621,745 
30,603 59,202 40,308 53,592 30,820 59,437 40,434 54,143) 11 
2,042,397| 3,335,248] 2,725,573] 3,792,142] 2,058,850] 3,351,423] 2,728,315) 3,840,780 
34,766 61,363 40,789 54,602 36,054 62,888 42,370 56,311 
2,122,749] 3,379,865) 2,734,911) 3,809,298]) 2,167,172) 3,427,779] 2,782,223} 3,884,106 
61,018 63,538 56,241 85,068 66,313 68,395 76,147 101,942] 12 
668,694 607 ,335 547,342 911,465 743 ,563 667,583 783,403} 1,120,029 
125,860 130,831 83 ,826 43,315 146,668 114,119 131,786 90,839] 13 
8,108 19,543 4,411 1,067 143 , 286 64,646 24,613 4,286] 14 
1,720 3,363 2,040 2,377 16,526 28 ,053 15,537 24,743] 15 
81,619 131,827 101,448 114,345 703,154} 1,054,980 608 , 124 847 ,248 
2,819 2,472 1,762 3 822 4 583 13,712 30,985 3,879] 16 
67,516 53,688 49,103 135,561 114,076 513,434] 1,047,744 137,653 
408 34 47 46 10,931 9,743 2,286 463| 17 
33,934 3,282 2,686 4,606 799,699 745,550 225 ,607 57,165 
183,390 192,049 158,653 257,913]| 1,625,820) 2,331,169] 1,893,707] 1,057,119 
141,693 625,329 666,741 745,223] 1,482,333] 2,064,401] 1,754,597} 2,222,432) 18 
6,135 13,329 3,352 2,344 939, 221 894,597 75,390 951,750} 19 
93 261 39,566 56,575 31,691! 301,571 304,338 207 ,689 235,608] 20 
63,494 56,865 40,672 11,620 101,685 100,092 77,197 51,991] 21 
41 15 33 367 12,305 17,285 14,002 11,510) 22 
6,348 2,280 4,631 60,454] 2,043,445) 2,939,985] 2,363,798] 1,982,689 
244 222 266 668 3,614 ,803 2,142 3,460] 23 
8,606 6,504 8,074 19,740 134,258 60,307 79,533 128 854 
235 255 220 1,008 27 307 26,763 18 ,664 10,580) 24 
12,926 15,133 12,123 53,057] 1,704,969] 1,566,584} 1,074,426 625,168 
- - - 1 2,505 1,488 1,462 818] 25 
- ; - - 90 241,526 143,705 13,312 75,412 
- - - 1,029 - 2 - 2,472| 26 
- - - 1,028,141 - - -~| 2,471,678 
2,647 4,627 6,839 5,540 10,128 13,963 14,232 14,335) 27 
258 , 696 429 , 265 610, 630 475,418 449 ,727 823 ,732 901, 147 799,887 
33 26 119 1,255 6,413 6,423 6,164 he 28 
51,156 3,041 17 ,399 176,321 968,391] 1,019,701] 1,024,222} 1,176,517 
101,789 84,111 171,969 298 ,505 366,326 313 , 283 355,150 522,497) 29 
267 ,669 188 , 236 227 ,402 503,057] 2,858,266] 2,226,255] 2,151,278! 3,272,043) 30 
654,740} 2,120,270] 1,082,659 1.6,884] 1,572,477) 4,283,799} 3,549,380 326,114] 31 
1,635 416 5,207 2,177 212,062 232,591 308,025 295,128] 32 
1,037,298] 1,269,327] 1,265,929] 1,143,349]] 2,277,594] 2,988,927} 3,051,059] 3,064,433] 33 
2,535,992] 4,204,581] 3,522,603] 4,367,408|| 13,628,341] 17,412,947] 15,643,381] 15,870,918 


508 EXTERNAL TRADE 
12.— Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to United 
United Kingdom. 
No. Items 
1926. 1927. 1928. 1929.1 
V. Iron and its Products—concluded. 
Hardware and cutlery— 
1 | )*Razors andirazor blades 2% iis 38... ses & $ 422,082 169, 163 53 , 825 3,100 
DO baeN Sale’ RVITO Ros kL coc aero aee «aso eee oe cwt. 1,546 , 185 788 998 
$ - 6,009 4,305 2,916 3,398 
3 NGS 2Othonas Wen es Veta ER Oooo eee oe cwt. 674 633 493 394 
$ 8,194 7,613 5,386 4,446 
4) ay Needles an Gaping, sc. akin aaa eee cee $ 183 , 048 197,183 324,337 531,084 
Machinery— 
5 | Electric vacuum cleaners............:.. No. 22,959 20,700 25, 253 26,653 
$ 867,281 910,406} 1,088,732) 1,127,075 
Go| Moewanormeachines s.r oc 208m ses cies ss aero $ 220 Del27 400 85 
1 peA ding machines. oc. ctke ee. ss. eee No. 1 301 1,601 1, 288 
$ 240 21,850 123,399 102,909 
Sila wl VPCWIItCES tS. Sade s force Me hs cs one Sees No. 20 2 3 3 
$ 2,145 75 500 265 
9 | Metal-working machines.................. $ 249 3,766 4,535 3,464 
Lota aChiNery2) c salcentelaetrt ets ers $ 1,069,056] 1,106,185 1,350, 235 1,378,908 
10s |Loolshandronmachines cask meee eee $ 21,103 22,144 46, 205 Bae 222 
Vehicles— 
Automobiles, freight— 
11 One ton orplessis se 508 08 Se. Leeks No. 2,501 9 288 - 
$ 413,369 27,120 72,875 - 
12 Over One Coney. meeeey om oe tet crea tite cos No. 14 5 
$ 24,616 8,894 5,700 2,280 
Automobiles, passenger— 
13 $500 or lease acre. ics dees Oats « PARR No. 17 1,298 1,162 2,485 
$ 5,510 424,703 326, 009 642,060 
14 S500 CONG A000 Rete ees ee tae ee oat ee No 2,480 2,878 3,326 4,794 
$ 2,193,800} 2,123,054) 2,418,514) 3,317,145 
15 OweriS 10002 ets stent ein os eeeeomee Nie: No. 989 1,073 1,501 1,278 
g 1,296,955) 1,320,408} 1,894,553 1,504, 237 
Motalautomobiless.s.ne chase esha No. 6,001 5,350 6, 282 8,559 
$ 3,934,250] 38,904,179} 4,717,651] 5,465,722 
TOO Se Automobiles parts)....0 5 anes Gale eee es ete Seine 419, 220 426, 758 84,196 120,551 
I |\eRiailway Cars and: parts tsiemes selec eck ee $ 1,725 = 500 - 
180i Meelractors: anGupantsieteccesmemiecoe cere se $ = = = = 
Motalivelaicles2s5tanearcss hee ae enero $ 4,360,735| 4,332,934] 4,803,739) 5,587,624 
19" Glhains. oy 535 Balm cate she ie Raa te Sete eae NERS $ 38, 620 57,988 27,297 40,096 
ZON Sto viesinnst cmc cites ce teen certo ucrle mein or $ 11,985 29, 864 14, 108 25,981 
Total Iron and its Products?..... $ 8,307,441) 8,129,365) 8,195,972) 8,721,020 
Vi. Non-Ferrous Metals. 
Aluminium— 
21 CLAD ee eb iors as occ dsaas wesc ees SRA cwt. - - 311 460 
$ - - 3,187 7,246 
22 EAL LOCKS EL s scetsire osiars 6 sas ire Oe cwt. 45,949 3, 748 39,559 74, 698 
$ 1, 147, 825 91,692 845, 510 1,420, 944 
23 is IWATIUPaG tues rie stsce teeta araccca nea sttcaeee ke $ 45, 926 80,361 37,568 47,275 
rass— 
24 Oldtand scrap ieemmeete ko mtere cle cicesren mace cwt. 3,200 1,959 3,490 8,575 
$ 34,813 21,686 33, 250} 38,531 
25 VENT eg ad hay Ney ig ae (ee an ee cam RE $ 28, 036 110,303 132, 863 165, 673 
Copper— 
20 4| eo kine, Inore, matte, TOsULUS) we. seserels hele kets cwt. 150, 230 160, 759 235, 679 214,321 
$ 1,129,985) 207.2271" 95 1,770, 865), al o0s.a08 
Qt be ES LISTED ee te mrt io tatstapetoterecs chareiens eke siavot isle! Ureteteke ee - - - - 
280} Oldiand' stra pee: semen tha serie item cewt. 292 234 768 1,716 
$ 3,565 2,580 9,714 18,478 
29 Gl RN ALG huni StLL COG setae curt cts Piece ten pape aasaret a iereeo nie $ 51,931 22, 667 7,286 17 
Dotalicopper2 seen race atees sole eee $ 1,210,446] 1,260,669] 1,819,912} 1,623,376 


1Subject to revision. 


2Totals include other items not specified. 


EXPORTS OF CANADIAN PRODUCE 509 
RC a pn 


Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1926-1929—continued. 


United States. All Countries. 


No. 
1926. 1928. 1929.1 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929.1 
88 31 - 1,704,529) 2,326,610} 1,774,322 633,568} 1 
1,278 2,354 2,782) 71,486 75,914 69, 127 69, 284 Z 
4,968 8,121 9,552 263,498 267,485 245, 492 245,441 
701 2 92 35,910 24 723 17, 639 18, 243 3 
6; 226 14 588 210, 543 156, 400 135, 025 124, 672 
of SR 471 321,362 273,059 395,472 612,077 4 
- 15 2D 26, 668 28,892 35,185 39, 556 5 
- 906 155 1,005, 713 1, 228,326 1,415, 806 1, 697, 642 
9,691 4,431 4,144 3,021,741 1,997,011 3,464, 098 4,333, 533 6 
5 18 747 1,981 2,307 4,056 if 
1,080 925 8,217 201,914 280, 960 236,323 408, 289 
39 393 31 71 380 930 1,089 8 
2,281 15,779 1,856 5,258 15,008 39, 833 54,948 
59,771 6,385 10,877 310,721 235,513 262,538 90,924 9 
507, 063 304,731 _ 272,304 5,699,914 4,755,925 6, 166,574 7,837,075 
21,046 16, 686 29,070 299, 438 264, 467 296, 790 226,095} 10 
14 Zz 3 19,210 20,405 15,079 22,165} 11 
HAGAN 800 585 6, 258, 464 6,870, 927 5,569, 890 7,871,430 
- 2 4 14 6 12 9,293) 12 
- 5,457 5, 682 24,616 14, 786 22, 068 8, 923,304 
111 206 131 48, 264 38,019 17, 683 54,561] 13 
21,195 40,447 30,612] 16,953,925] . 13,283,406 7,009,647} 19,219,420 
11 34 34 9,1 9,9 9,566 15,723) 14 
7,650 25,482 25, 072 7,146,151 7,475,481 6, 849, 243 9,894, 681 
9 4,080 3,022 4,398 i 15 
16, 675 14,790 10, 400; 5,334, 282 4,106, 652 5,389, 827 2,150, 898 
145 253 179 80, 723 Che 715 46, 738 103,566 
51,045 86,976 72,351] 35,717,438 31,751,252] 24,840,675 43,059, 733 
632, 848 69, 095 143, 620 TOCA TE 4,665,369 2,566, $60 2,383,193] 16 
11,371 7,980 3,205 109, 265 82,333 269, 444 208,480] 17 
85,479 136, 633 9, 433 85, 629 122,678 141,059 20,361} 18 
792, 869 313,594 230,881]| 43, 180,025 36,816,445} 27,919,341 45,773,770 
1,390 248 12,316 115,149 151,842 149, 256 164,144] 19 
43,174 39, 906 38, 582 123, 089 141,619 114, 482 129,573) 20 
7,582,833 8,831, 287 11,157,421)) 74,735,077 74, 284,824) 62,753,934 82,256, 717 
- | 3,674 11, 936) - 6, 082 4,950 25,173) 21 
- 44,216 97,677 - 85, 225 60,791 316,372 
141,017 396, 257 218,924 245, 683 288 , 068 532,915 438,099] 22 
3,382,964 7,918,826 4,323,108 6, 006,390 5,347,969] 10,822,174 8, 608, 247 
101,308 21,742 3, 982 670,950 1,150,025 612, 836 719,575] 238 
63,359 56, 057 118,008 80,488 61,436 73, 862 131,866} 24 
501, 992 428,435 1,072,671 677,440 540,505 595, 464 1,200, 737 
11,169 3,994 4,725 128 .912 208 , 348 223 , 588 272,300] 25 
460, 676 F507, 848 513,776 641,585 610, 906 668, 607 749, 455 855,906] 26 
5,907,221) 6,627,916 5,312, 860 6,332, 888 7,037,206 7,835, 143 7,083,725 7,936,179 
515,500 468, 606 574,448 1,087,012 515,500 468 , 606 577,790 1,218 5517]) 27 
6,908, 431 6,018,914 7,377,863| 16,754,159 6,908,431 6,018,914 7,427,986] 18,968,309 
42,187), 52,580 70, 859 66,473 45,045 54,460 80, 183 73,573| 28 
471,417 517, 403 738,277 734, 466 506, 702 540,515 846, 713 825, 672 
; 1,954 3, 085 565) 380,346 387,573 139,475 253,163) 29 
13,295,650] 13,168,010 13,483,073] 23,829,452 14,943,053] 14,917,456] 15,592,682 28, 046, 684 


EXTERNAL TRADE 


12.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to United 


Items. 


VI. Non-Ferrous Metals—concluded. 


Lead— 
1 TEGO coc. cee ott ote cos obetetale widlas: «niche: aretephe res moe 
FF Ve aP ies iaieess < Herat o's O"s-0:¢ == xleneoas, omy or ht ee ewt. 
$ 
Nickel— 
3 Tit OFC, CbGis san creer es sete teary oe eer it 
4 WNuckel Oxlde@...ans «bic. ceteris seth iis cwt. 
$ 
5 1 thay woes so aioe Ge oto omo jiieg Sonat ewt. 
$ 


Precious metals— 


6 Gold-bearing quartz, dust, etc.........-++ $ 
7 Silver in ore, concentrates, etC.........+-++ OZ. 
$ 
8 | Silver bullion. ..........0ce ec ee cree ee eeees OZ. 
$ 
Total precious metals?..........+++- $ 
Zine— 
9 Um OF es CUGSon eis. ee ore) tarsi esateteloaes = Bictoln eters a 
10 Spelter... menue oss sees ney ere emma cewt. 
$ 
11 Scrap, dross and ashes.......++-++sseese+s cwt. 
$ 


Miscellaneous— 


12 | Blectric apparatus........... eee eee eee es $ 

13 Cobalt WONG. occ: rete eile occ speltewcregs cwt. 
$ 

14 Cobalt, metallic...........-0ceeeeeeteeee lb. 
$ 


Total Non-Ferrous Metals?...... $ 


VII. Non-Metallic Minerals. 
(MD OSEOS 5 < eat Stato eins aa ee nite stein eter sare 


1G WASbeRLOS BANC a scene cn clecle ess clemeerr ton 
$ 
AT Asbestos MMESs: soc ce nie teow eee oe renee lene $ 
18 |Porcelain insulators.........-.+eeseee reece cs 
19 |Other clay and products......--.++++eseeee $ 
20 |Coal Ginel. lignite)...... 6... e eee e ee ee tenes ton 


Coal products— 
On PN Olaleeie, ote > Sea OBaIaSU CUDGOACH DS UO OOD Ode ton 
$ 
OF Ue sare sees Riaverats/ aces, dlofavaietle eis ele ofeinte’s erate gal. 
$ 
O35 Ul Creosote Ollif.mieie> oc arias oleie see ieee gal 
24 |Glass and glassware. ........eeee eee eeeeeee $ 
O51 Graphite... cs1s.naeeas ss se cacsawuset altegiewwn cwt. 
$ 
26 |Mica splittings............0e ee eee eee eee eeees cwt. 
$ 
PTL OENEL TIGAL Nee action ree cele ie cine ees shea snerarar $ 
Petroleum and its products— 
28 Petroleum, crude.........eee sess eres gal. 
29 | Kerosene, refined......,...--++seeeeeeeeee gal. 
$ 


Gasolene and naphtha.........-.+.+seeees gal. 


1 Subject to revision. 


1926. 


104,021 


United Kingdom. 


1927. 


7,472,715 
448, 363 


2 Totals include other items not specified. 


1928. 


5,056,011 
304, 420 


1, 166,492 
4,746,588 


273 , 254 
4,097,726 
2,066 
55,343 
28,318 
996,390 
21,631 


478,214 
972, 583 


339, 891 


271,432 
1,410,394 
3,304 
13,528 


298, 649 
634 
124,500 


18,000 
41,000 


16,347,438 


20,870 


7, 242, 258 
493,404 
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ee a ee eee 
Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1926-1929—continued. 


—e—r—re—e—e—————————————___.————e— eee —TTT 


117,474 
1,049, 086 


293 , 554 
5, 792, 265 


25, 956, 734 
4,222,485 
2,648, 644 
6,060, 237 

' 4,173,538 


33,242,707 


106, 445 


167,421 
361,353 


58,740, 061 


2,186,975 


43 , 879 
625, 649 
460, 235 


4,604,173 
205, 430 
49,534 
5,122 
1,014, 523 
242,953 


United States. All Countries. 
1927. 1928. 1929.1 1926. 1927 1928. 1929.1 
86, 271 49,796 145, 583 122,417 136, 458 135,551 146, 622 
491,994 299,316 872, 914 635, 852 796, 524 871,543 879, 148 
4,120 8,722 81 1,856,175 2, 115,627 2,416, 093 2,533,822 
25,578 47,412 296] 13,292,720] 12,667,959} 11,009,119} 10,251,187 
94, 223 51, 254 132,588 403 , 528 365, 689 367,332 405, 842 
1,011, 746 765, 741 1,988,208] 6,553,113 6,037,990) 5,503,745) 6,085,934 
= 11,605 16,537 - - 79,371 95,829 
- 251, 202 318, 782 = - 2,472,589| 2,919,043 
205, 874 254, 652 470,471 307, 286 258,758 335,582 573,151 
4,985,027) 6,115,407) 11,181,954 6,276, 131 6,883,200} 9,049,970) 14,875,515 
6,836,361 8,990,186] 12,371,060)| 25,968,094 6,854,342] 9,035,734) 12,396,444 
5,923,677) 5,366,070} 6,378,786)| 4,261,282) 6,034,514 5,463,309 6,517, 822 
3,469, 224 2,851,367| 3,596,903] 2,674,483] 3,528,065) 2,905,130) 3,671,422 
3,826, 875 2,891,265) 4,073,721) 14,121,133] 15,778,443] 15,906,738] 14,037,392 
2,319,039 1,647,357; 2,373,459]] 9,691,093 9,448, 269 8,956,407) 8,168,506 
12,976,253] 13,912,332) 18,789,564] 88,804,419] 20,211,170] 21,378,805] 24,730,191 
- - 105 ~ - - Depad aA We 
225,971 - 659 956, 480 1,393,368 862, 295 1,439,278 
- 80 - 627,595 984, 827 1,237,522 1,275,076 
- 760 - 4,876,525 6,896,054] 7,085,422 6, 652, 637 
35,997 40,379 63,960, - 43,576 59,593 70, 895 
123,347 109, 672 197,043) - 155,138 170, 982 214,932 
107,975 98,342 Be SiS 1,405,490 1,698,411 1,848, 968) plete 
~ = ah sth a 8 
9,713 - 103 - 261,699 305, 226 541,023 
174,814 133, 669 243,548 290, 738 202,320 338,526 261,548 
298,307 262, 293 451,968 660, 958 363,570 704,403 492, 968 
39,007,020) 44,114,499) 63,777,009|| 97,476,270} 80,639,197) 90,840,441] 112,655,194 
88, 638 74,179 85,477 139,123 138, 732 129,402 134,062 
5,184,119) 4,606,536] 5,401,953); 8,180,988] 8,692,037] 8,549,366} 9,090,392 
121, 232 125, 600 126,196 130,529 127,214 134,725 134, 807 
1,794,343 1,928,149 1,977,836) 1,739,912 1, 922,657 2,127,805} 2,176,796 
19,702 17,241 26,015 56,504 59,431 48,162 76,043 
2,059 7,060 161 89, 197 109,081 180, 649 147,279 
85,727 99,174 135,175 117,006 106, 437 136, 753 148, 589 
449, 358 469, 135 463,281 758 , 842 1,288,511 914, 644 879,170 
2,146, 404 2,114,927 2,077,199)| 4,083, 713 7,187,000} 4,745,856} 4,523,985 
88, 165 66, 164 42,419 44,540 88,336 67,323 42,559 
990, 645 722,274 638, 847 630, 264 992, 233 730, 823 640,078 
531, 633 746, 787 375,009 1,730,647} 4,316,758] 3,797,990] 3,256,681 
45,590 52,991 28,110 119, 491 378, 874 352,247 246, 081 
2,234,083} 3,056,443 1,128,052 839, 995 2,234,125) 3,056,660 1,128,152 
370, 983 527, 287 183, 850 143,739 370, 993 527,388 183 , 926 
23,781 14,501 11,473 309, 897 206, 180 107, 686 157, 227 
42,855 36,303 18, 932 54,396 42, 867 36,525 19, 100 
152, 268 98,976 43,995 157, 134 152,598 101, 288 45, 686 
6,152 2,117 1, 658) 0D 5,389 2,267 1,748 
346,973 140, 259 80, 636) 403, 157 362,271 151, 284 83, 641 
77,851 103,015 89,415 79, 245 79,143 107,335 93, 556 
18,044,939] 10,947,648] 16,274,142} 6,651,098] 25,674,282) 16,291,088] 24,065,888 
673, 817 482,006 765, 683 314, 864 151355422) 813,413 1,308, 623 
255, 823 530, 099 3, 281 1,481, 708 1,518,820) 2,118,861 1,501, 863 
22,070 56, 819 557, 157, 247 191, 744 213,873 147,455 
1,549,575 232, 858 1,098,976] 2,383,082} 3,278,689) 3,118,503} 4,035,744 
285,332 50, 156 224,416 520,505 629,751 524,348 724,385 
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12. 


Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to United 


United Kingdom. 


No. Items. 
1926. 1927. 1928. 1929.1 
Vii. Non-Metallic Minerals—concluded. 
Stone and its products— 

1) A brasivesvartificial:7.2ere eres. ation ewt. 34,484 11,485 50,568 64,866 
$ 123,609 35,913 183 , 204 239 ,495 

2 @oment, PORtlanG jase eek ee ee ee nat ~ - - = 

3 (Gypsum, Crudeaqiescndnen teresa be - ~ - = 

4 IE, Face cP Sere corte le dace cane ate of - - - - 
Selah ol depar-cmemtoer tet suck ato nt Sas setae ton 1 20 10 6 
$ 35 565 300 180 

GulasSancglard orayeltee....sek crete «= tear cers oe - - - = 
a Sa Lich! SERS oR Pin SRR RE aes starts ste a ons perce tets cwt. Vieza2 15,945 GIA 14,915 
$ 10,169 10,0038 8,780 8 861 
Total Non-Metallic Minerals?........ ¢ | 1,220,494 2,324,119] 1,933,969] 1,771,253 

VIM. Chemicals and Allied Products. 

SalAcid Ssulphunick eran cert vtese errs ocpmrert oe cwt. - - - - 

& $ me — fad = 
OMA Cids Ot heras aces cle be ce ine cwt. 135,204 154,836 187 ,847 181,636 
$ 1,539,198 1,755,890 2,234,853 2,155,707 
(OgiDruseymedicimalerer ce ee ee eee $ 264,837 355 ,046 157 ,489 295 ,935 

1h HHEExplosives: Stn etek. oe 5 patra ees Gee ee $ - - = - 

Fertilizers— 

124) @Aammoniumisulphato.. Ue aenern ante ee cwt. - - = - 

g = = = as 

13 NGC Vana GAA an. cc tienes ce ches Saker « cwt. - - - - 

$ = = = ts 
14 |Paints, pigments and varnishes.............. $ 133 , 980 134,001 144 ,292 196 ,044 
154 Soapetoilet teseyc sce e tat eecrae oe cco een lb. 3,102,093 3,667 ,414 6,437,259 3,864,470 


460,841 663 ,990 


878 ,387 523 ,422 
Inorganic chemicals, n.o.p.— 


PAT BONTC). NGOS ete cis onc Loe etree ate. clergy SEN ree cwt. 


=- =- _ 


17 diieAcetatetotdimer cn... ish eae... eee eee cwt. q 1,032 2,462 2,283 
$ - 2,309 6,607 7,198 

18 Soda and sodium compounds.............. cwt. - = cs 
$ 16 - - - 

19s Cobalt oxideandicalisey eee Eene tee lb. 201,777 114,223 202 ,080 111,022 
$ 313,182 158 ,324 289 ,923 160,835 


Total inorganic chemicals, n.o.p.2..... $ 301,196 173 ,421 


4,234,278| 4,036,885 


163 ,833 


314,598 
3,567,256 


Total Chemicals and Allied Products?. $ 


IX. Misecllaneous Commodities. 


Amusement and sporting goods.............. $ 17 243 15,645 16,924 39,699 
QVHBrshesy.. . perc aas «cee et easy Se eee $ 26,454 59 ,868 411,681 59,291 
BO FIC GM LAINOPE Os c.gc),. an ois dass sane koe eee $ 20,486 9,119 5,269 4,098 
23 |Household and personal equipment.......... $ 46,034 83,175 199,710 209 , 682 

Musical instruments— po 
04 SiO reans 0) eeterene Cit. fs cee” Die Noa. 129 123 89 31 

$ 13 , 242 11,395 9,053 3,297 

D5 Nee Pianos: Moen tee kc See Reee te eetee No. 111 32 16 
: $ 32,418 12,251 10, 954 5,370 

26 OP Er ee ee ae ed, es cok a ee ee $ 63,231 26,632 29,116 25,742 

Scientific and educational equipment— 

il GAM GF aS eee a Be « occ tee $ 810,842 1,207,112 400,703 6,057 
28 Hing Peete oe eee So cies ROR $ 1,852,250 2 145,526 1,341,457 2,049,518 
LO Shipsand: vesselaencre saere i. cc. kee $ 2,498 5,181 TO 0S7 ; 
30 | ContractOrswouthts nara oc ss cleanin. $ - 7,200 = 
SiplHleetricaltenereyss— esa errs. one: k.w.h. - = - 
$ = = = 
SD GILCORE Re. Sette 2 Stee are cl Ee ies eee aaa eae $ a = = Zz 
331 Settlone’ 6ffects ate..u) Cues Le here... keen $ 487 ,095 405,160 370,809 427,508 
Total Miscellaneous Commodities?..... $ 3,469,539} 4,092,186] 2,668,575} 2,941,722 
Total Exports, Canadian Produce...... $ 508,237, 560| 446,872,851| 410,691,392) 429,730,485 


1 Subject to revision. 2 Totals include other items not specified. 3 Not included prior to 1929. 


EXPORTS OF CANADIAN PRODUCE 


Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1926-1929—concluded. 


1926. 


943,310 
2,802,582 
2,643,985 
1,180,841 

547,491 

882,341 

319,309 

306,528 

31,872 

237 3837 

868,624 

202,079 

196,422 

115,212 


17,361, 096 


486 , 226 
300, 203 
52,628 
292 ,804 
11,135 
1,206 


48 986 
137,310 
1,825,731 
4,374,717 
43 , 244 
1,799 

291 


516,129 
3,233 ,818 


9,081,819 


113/472 
152,269 
6.474064 
10,258, 431 


474,987,367 


United States. 


All Countries. 


1927. 1928. 1929.1 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929.1 

991,997 965,275] 1,237,428 983,699} 1,003,392} 1,046,540] 1,327,797 
2,641,744) 2,505,348]  3,088,318|| 2,949,831] 2,677,657 2,820,811) 3,446,155 
273,595 82,860 115,283]| 3,491,875} 1,022,819 900, 202 934 ,949 
102,018 47,288 78,674] 1,498,358 370,935 310,730 339 , 267 
663,747 729 ,093 868 ,044 547,491 663 ,747 729,093 868 ,044 
1,064,205} 1,183,561} 1,240,439 882,341} 1,064,205} 1,183,581] 1,240,439 
364,575 401, 283 427,074 336 ,036 378,529 411,055 443,100 
331,115 350,756 380,176 322,659 341,660 358,394 391,797 
30,835 31,134 28,547 31,906 30,885 31,174 28,613 
231,385 250,854 227,990 238 , 197 232,860 251,994 229,970 
906 ,928 639,962 792,106 868, 639 907 ,084 639 ,962 792,141 
276,651 176,404 230,172 202,094 276,864 176,404 230,443 
190 ,432 192,809 202 374 216,157 212,632 214,377 225,457 
110,185 114,073 124,400 126,984 124,650 126,459 138 ,390 
17,622,308; 16,178,552) 17,994,515) 24,712,584] 28,880,831 25,949,930| 27,401,790 
475,784 323,571 245,307 486,485 475,856 323,599 245 ,339 
267,117 179,629 138 , 927 300,926 267 ,338 179,732 139 , 128 
93,466 115,543 269,917 192,519 252,449 308,742 457,196 
571,271 850,200} 1,882,549) 1,887,546] 2,372,263} 3,150,212 4,101,544 
12,594 12,934 12,063 501,923 627,061 449 878 660,667 
692 985 500 155,688 121,250 175,096 216,557 
19,208 51,419 83 ,492 338 , 844 326,958 307 ,486 318,040 
41,876 105 ,877 151,094 877,691 766 , 688 657,884 637,149 
1,621,597} 2,376,463] 3,041,524|| 1,842,543} 1,709,638 2,412,592} 3,065,812 
3,621,415) 4,644,427) 5,318,671]) 4,419,110] 3,821,507] 4,726,118 5,367,298 
53,973 60,047 74,714 491,184 499,691 420,197 529 , 293 
4,708 158 715), 3,711,640] 4,087,906] 6,836,546] 4,046,785 
1,070 31 159 572,589 750,953 947,980 562,836 
38,091 34,611 34,965 17,640 38,091 34,611 34,965 
127,241 113,612 134,073 72,3867 127,241 113,612 134,073 
58,744 72,099 113,569 50,323 59,776 74,561 115,852 
179,216 238 ,686 438 647 117,871 181,525 245 , 293 445 845 
309, 130 301,737 433 ,971 567,714 608 ,323 703 , 690 TAT ,333 
1,671,268} 1,362,967]  2,022,607|| 3,682,103} 3,601,048 3,666,242} 3,919,560 
107 ,500 147,650 156,350 554,844 261,073 395,089 342,797 
205 ,464 290,985 300,993 991,921 447,228 673,303 617,535 
2,876,915} 2,094,927| 3,031,182] 6,535,691] 5,975,526 5,662,184] 6,037,777 
7,721,388) 8,150,913} 10,779,475|| 17,354,389] 16,203,760 17,365,516] 19,438, 064 
37,798 31,066 55,636 77,184 95,210 77,134 128,208 
1,220 261 563 93,007 120,686 178,256 120,652 
377 ,293 324 ,808 199,524 952,444 683 ,734 715,120 572,109 
63,400 79,055 100,224 336,029 424 598 629 ,331 676,313 

29 25 481 468 392 
269,009 181,250 217,131 299,648 326,597 231,578 242,276 

72 71 12 645 821 825 
25,580 23 ,985 26,169 187 ,343 211,896 211,656 228 ,426 
27,919 15,509 10,995 400,651); 1,109,432 828 ,909 297,188 
2,982 3,699 5,905 877,504| 1,276,461 639,520 128 ,040 
2,271,170} 1,397,042} 1,330,140]| 4,048,624] 5,104,042 3,542,406] 4,265,322 
313,108 181,432 108,781 257,384 410,183 609,767 209,187 
237,716 590,681 388 , 154 196 , 258 269,679 600,330 421,969 
= — 11,442,932 ,363 - - ~ 11,442,993 ,277 
= = 3,935,899 - - - 3,938,182 
179 ,578 137,108 161,720 152,421 179,790 137,356 162,139 
6,237,821) 5,148,498] 5,197,067] 7,545,351] 6,994,877 5,797,805} 5,917,625 
10,643,561] 8,618,633] 12,342,976] 16,428,376] 18,077,313 15,036,359] 18,263,813 
466, 422,789| 478,145,383) 500, 167,599|1,315,355,791|1,252,157,506 1,228,349,343 |1,363,586,672 
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13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


Items. 


A. Matnty Foop. 


Sa O90 6 Oe 0 ows 6 te ele © eee ae 4 ee ee eee © 


Melonsitised tea eee eee eee oa 
Oranges Sai cree eee Meee ene 


Peaches 


re ee ee ee 


eC ec cc 


es 


Total fresh fruits? 


Dried— 
Gir rantscae. cee soc. ox eee eos ce 


paseo et eer ses eerste mreeene esse ese 


Ce ee eee een eeresesereseoseosceseseves 
Se ee ee 


eC 


Total dried fruits2 


ee 


Canned 


seme secre reser eerr es ones eee reseerereeeoe 


Jellies and jams 


eC 


Fruit juices and syrups 


er 


"T OLBUARUICSS: a. ook ete ness eee 
Nuts— 
COCG=NUtS Be eee nic 5 otecteerte neue «ai RM ay 
Coca-nut. desiccated: <i ock « cae eee ae 
Other, not shelled— 

Almonds 


Brazil nuts 


i cc 


Walnuts! etait cules ers O02 ai tee eee 
Almonds, shelled 


ee ee 


Total nuts? 


Cee err ee seraee rarer ensses 


1Subject to revision. 


I. Agricultural and Vegetable Products. 


344,774 


92,905 


1926. 


635,040 
60,769 


2Totals include other items not specified. 


United Kingdom, 


1927. 


1 


407,936 


126,806 


1928. 


381,336 
35°00 


82,162 
13 ,067 


110,331 
51,789 


1929.1 


310,863 
25/396 


330,263 


66,899 
5,190 
1,061,771 
141,892 
8,364 
24,013 


616 , 284 


4,146 


279,170 
41,950 
1,630 
242 
115,521 
56,755 


190,249 


IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 


Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1926-1929. 


United States. 


1926. 


150,539 
796,851 
2,768,670 
4,235,747 
20,758 
205 , 204 
17,651,928 
878 , 166 
11,549 ,342 
703 , 178 
211,208 
928 , 852 
3,774,596 
412,600 
1,617,018 
7,086,905 
14,896,421 
642,867 
20,878,477 
924 ,256 
511,720 
190, 690 
494,753 
3,168,975 
607 ,345 


16,683 ,864 


305,208 
26,775 
6,061,209 
526,856 
2,454,427 
220,583 
1,621,878 
171,216 
14,759,262 
1,105,976 
31,006,435 
_ 2,048,729 


4,344,415 


11,651,350 
1,116 ,068 
67 ,983 
15 ,893 
31,284 
62,905 


24,261,135 


257,795 
9,770 
5,605 


42,819 

7,647 
862,845 
147,399 
443 , 603 
100,250 
161,850 
92,740 


1,493,310 


All Countries. 


oo wan ao ot Fe CO DOS 
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1927. 1928. 1929.1 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929.1 

201,581 199,011 190,622 150,840 201,589 199 , 223 194,620 
857,435) 1,123,915 917,148 800,059 857,583} 1,124,839 943 ,986 
2,825,150) 3,318,447) 3,531,015] 2,803,432/ 2,869,947} 3,380,790 3,589,693 
4,933,605} 5,497,999) 5,204,262] 4,277,828] 4,987,899] 5,571,521 5,246,109 
29,023 19,898 21,689 20,758 29,024 19,899 21,689 
216,176 221,253 241,371 205 , 204 216,183 221,260 241,371 
16,892,186} 19,057,320} 19,945,982!) 18,655,220] 17,817,020} 19,575,228 20,528 ,581 
823,611 921,142 883 , 007 924,558 863 ,471 941,523 911,099 
16,345,376] 22,350,587] 33,980,103] 12,565,121] 16,806,808) 23,073,565 34,398,174 
866,144] 1,097,286] 1,573,547 826,531 939,164] 1,189,124) 1,620,793 
316,926 246 ,347 283 ,517 345,677 385 , 889 359 ,088 406 , 600 
1,012,134) 1,079,300} 1,330,500) 1,345,575] 1,216,229] 1,470,633 1,835 ,883 
3,520,987) 4,512,522] 5,735,066] 3,774,596] 3,520,987| 4,512,636 5,740,367 
382,644 498 663 572 ,382 412,600 382,644 498 ,731 573 , 287 
2,144,191) 2,362,141} 2,256,797] 1,729,555] 2,263,369] 2,498,644] 2,389,369 
8,060,048} 9,554,567) 9,893,629)/ 7,406,484] 8,421,635] 9,940,781 10,326,874 
13,508,888} 15,725,162} 20,734,458] 14,898,566] 13,508,888] 15,725,162 20,734,458 
501,576 663 ,062 625,848 643,001 501,576 663 ,062 625,848 
22,422,846| 18,424,307) 27,399,706] 20,905,150} 22,430,147| 18,434,357| 27,416,131 
854,961 927 ,344 1,019,863 926,398 855,274 928,565} 1,020,907 
526,298 519,042 462,056 520, 169 538,737 524,489 464,774 
172,013 205 , 239 268,755 190,754 172,013 205 , 239 268 ,755 
425 226 544,055 572,402 495,035 425 , 226 544,055 572,402 
3,939,207) 6,222,419] 8,787,468] 3,168,975] 3,944,707] 6,222,419 8,787,468 
667,917 832,018} 1,029,277 607,345 668 ,417 832,018} 1,029,277 
20,399,716} 23,795,082} 24,708,047], 19,703,278] 21,288,234] 24,859,503 25,915,836 
328,080 38 536 17,396]| 4,889,109] 4,609,481} 6,190,608) 6,122,795 
9,653 4,425 2,234 334,263 318,716 626,833 773,965 
6,356,256) 4,503,840) 3,634,028) 11,727,978] 10,033,627] 13,885,325] 10,970,646 
563 ,339 418,600 341,220 792,204 762,820 815,829 664,532 
2,679,949} 1,586,192} 1,553,929] 4,694,301] 4,507,351] 4,775,414 4,989 470 
244,928 128,679 136,679 418,504 373,282 327,653 382,606 
1,630,022} 1,717,252} 2,384,785] 1,621,878} 1,630,022) 1,717,532] 2,384,785 
220,349 157,246 222,943 171,216 220,349 157,299 222,943 
17,324,868] 20,092,720] 18,957,063]| 14,776,062] 17,367,119 20,107,420} 18,962,384 
1,159,118} 1,137,749} 1,201,600 1,109,827} 1,165,501] 1,140,147] 1,203,085 
35,768,110} 39,321,010} 39,775,494] 33,811,732} 39,497,420] 44,710,803 43 656,095 
2,502,657| 2,363,984] 1,903,387] 2,325,285} 2,912,743] 2,965,970] 2,371,556 
4,998,919} 4,455,691} 4,146,778] 5,421,768] 6,071,694 6,311,756} 5,999,345 
14,891,158} 17,940,832] 23,459,351|] 18,133,917] 26,047,533 29,591,401} 39,908,271 
1,455,431 1,585,682) 2,032,741] 1,526,488] 2,156,261! 2,373,780] 2,978,012 
56,805 117,797 244,117|| 2,283,599] 2,151,818) 2,288,592} 1,877,195 
13,028 22,393 52,908 332,615 327,772 334 ,862 330,019 
47,804 45,159 83 ,857 66,816 76,528 114,131 130,940 
118 , 285 142,003 159,883 106,690 152,133 200,076 210,156 
27,031,800} 30,087,263} 31,185,372] 27,313,170] 30,296,744] 34,379,286] 35,876,473 
190,062 154,058 110,980} 6,780,580} 8,463,347] 8,375,017] 9,050,925 
,330 6,001 5,743 185,715 177,091 188,251 201,747 
1,559 1,419 495 169 , 688 168,737 193 , 226 162,955 
70,060 53, 871 39 , 228 1,108,414 811,575} 1,106,981 
10,548 9,216 9,379 154,512 107,615 148 ,199 
1,505,040 805 , 967 755,905 1,738,608} 1,050,456} 1,238,335 
163 ,805 136,769 121,452 185,741 170,738 189 ,986 
533 ,389 447,495 473 ,948 1,388,995} 2,025,448] 1,703,593 
89 ,038 90,844 109,609 165,536 224,521 250,194 
113,576 43 ,841 65,085 1,701,645) 2,208,890} 2,029,952 
56,872 27,939 37,009 660,495 791,361 733 ,946 

1,637,719} 1,557,318} 1,603,718 4,703,067} 5,058,030} 5,175,287 
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13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


United Kingdom. 


Items. 


1926. 1927. 1928. 1929.1 
I. Agricultural and Vegetable Products—con. 
A. Matnty Foop—continued. 
Vegetables— 
TilMeQOnionssnddec eke tee oe ne ee sinters $ 89, 134 53, 270 67 , 262 77,009 
2 Potatoes (except sweet) ........-.-.-+ eee cwt. - - a = 
3° lA Tomatoes; freshly... 5. ivallh. <5. + lent bush. - 10 3 14 
$ - 51 26 94 
AP We@anmned: 1 Wire era e 5 wce ties ytaneresses «sich otaralaees lb. 1,759 7,202 21, 659 898 
$ 164 822 4,246 165 
5 Sauces and pickles...........+-++++seee:: gal. 157, 768 173,99 197,931 167, 184 
g 288, 307 319.897 354, 233 268, 929 
Total vegetables?. ...8.72505..... Jones $ 378, 050 374, 088 430,179 350,369 
Grains and farinaceous products— 
Grains— 
6 GATS. ARR et cic sere Reeaores oo eare ores bush. 11, 633 47,863 22,090 18,367 
$ 38,330 87,395 43,033 60.326 
7 GOED oo ee gas Ans Soe) oateietar bush 36 199 - - 
$ 113 291 - ~ 
8 Oats a eters Heels os eae Teme ote ove ate bush 1,138 11 664 1,276 
$ 1,096 15 1,081 Leen 
9 PRG, <5 RS ARN cd. Laos oes aes cwt 30,583 30,384 2, Doe 14,036 
$ 110, 266 93,612 10, 167 44,153 
Milled products— 
10 Gorn meal Gis cs chet Mae tos eet bri. s os Ss = 
$ a; =< = = 
11 VEER em ORO Mc, ASME AER fo 0! O10 Mees. od ofS. brl. 40 298 197 136 
$ 52a 5, 230 2,109 1,234 
Prepared foods and bakery products— 
12 ERIS GILI GS Uoieean viedo eerie hepmeere cher ieecn avenads lb. 982,161 966 , 232 1,307,412| 1,558,495 
$ 129, 682 134, 887 168,714 211, 636 
13 @ereal foods; prepared... eheccn > asset $ 22,977 18,447 21,951 22,954 
14 Macaroni and vermicelli..............-. lb. 246 972 1,275 522 
$ 30 116 165 val 
15 eA E .-, ER Ree Ste tA ee ons = epee lb. 29,952 59,952 110, 068 49, 656 
$ 1,679 2,942 6,111 oh? 
16 Sago and tapioca:.......he.sbee ees Toes lb. 217, 825 19, 996 207,031 5,769 
$ 7,710 1,154 6, 650 352 
Total grains and farinaceous products? $ 465, 760 532,632 465,924 557, 239 
Oils, vegetable, for food— 
17 eet oco-nut Olle m0:Die eee eee omer gal. 30,552 29,335 28, 761 56, 290 
37,302 35) 3 35, 568 61, 503 
18 Cotton-seed oil for canning fish............ gal. - 46, 725 58, 825 126, 955 
$ - 56,415 55, 256 110,505 
19) eu liexoll’® ne On Dees sees et dee See ee gal. 7, 578i) 5,489 1,489 1,354 
$ 15,830 6, 846 4,137 2,973 
20 Peanut and soya-bean oil, n.o.p..........-- gal. 474 Di ehiys) 5,813 71,164 
$ 452 2,164 5,002 58,714 
Total oils, vegetable, for food?........ $ 53, 584 100, 630 101, 650 246,755 
Sugar and its products— 
21 Molasses, 56 degrees or less, imported under 
Preferential taniiie...cseeeceeh aoe cee ee gal. 100 2,368 -— - 
$ 24 936 = = 
22 Sugar, not above No. 16, D.S............. lb. - - 47 - 
- - 200 - 
23 Sugar, above No. 16, D.S:. (22... 233.58 lb. 950 2,592 2,300 52 
$ 3,972 9,799 10,879 580 
24 Candy: Gnel chocolate)... 0.66 osdier sees lb. 3,000,352 3,791, 853 3,219, 645 S280 LLL 
771, 685 960,973 684, 296 621, 182 
‘eta lisugar; ete? : tery wees bs eae he 926,355 1,114, 495 832,817 749, 056 
Tea, coffee, cocoa and spices— 
Cocoa— 
25 Cocoa beans, not roasted or ground...... cwt. 50,121 39,109 40, 218 15,736 
502,781 526, 357 603, 106 190,736 
26 Cocoa Diulbtele cis i a ei oe ice eon ene lb. 194, 112 493,798 262, 252 282,135 
52,638 160, 535 100,909 97,787 
27 (OYE EYE aed AEN ON ree eet ee Vera e Se es & 45,508 49, (04 16, 180 88, 156 


1 Subject to revision. 2 Totals include other items not specified. 
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IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 
Sey 
Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1926-1929—continued. 


United States. 


All Countries. 


1926. 1927. 1928. 1929.1 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929.1 
155, 620 228,764 221, 433 275,472 423,546 427 635 548,521 760,375 
261,092 281,811 300,647), 472.971 261,297 282.055 300, 886 473,351 
481, 236 646, 821 798,316 539, 03 481, 933 647, 508 799,039 540, 807 
297,564 395,945 495, 603 600,871 329,781 427,190 571,277 745,051 
1,009,938] 1,068,750} 1,349,199) 1,457,980] 1,110,587] 1,173,067] 1,550, 1021 1, 6007054 
8,679.995] 8, 952.204) 10,204,180] 14,210. 283] 13,756,578) 13,977, 167| 16,443,572| 90'356°335 
735,751 720,824 840,162) 1,169,546 1,235,560) 1,219,379} 1,441,080] 1759’ 644 
98, 631 99,533 153, 334 152.179 395,134 419,254 497,528 474,163 
158,978 184, 462 221,956 247,211 529, 805 582,489 659,396 604,396 
4,715,674] 5,311,349) 6,496,376] 7,337,994], 6,038,189} 6,594,722| 8,175,549| 9,299,398 
16,746 60,719 47,535 73,264 146, 405 595,924 430,880 327, 828 
83,954 190, 906 161,059 322,729 362,064] 1,126,976 962,585] 1,128. 112 
7,379,343} 11,450,512} 7,484,774] 9,583,974] 8,321,434] 14,171,275] 14,991,064] 14’ 128" 888 
6,675,421} 8,641,324] 6,771,583] 9,346,215], 7,801,697] 10,910,611} 13057832] 13792" 143 
1,870,803} 1,832,358} 3,092,331] 3,035,480] 1,872,242] 1,833,369} 3092999] 3036756 
860, 967 794,721| 1,783,613} 1,544,595 862,276 794,736] 1,784,698] 1546.36 
40, 822 62, 838 164,049 198,313 603, 645 523,547 675, 842 592.879 
204 , 070 266, 605 561,517 584,239) 2,534,034] 2,115,787} 2.357982] 1, 891/053 
39,771 41,414 43,354 46,749 39,771 41,414 43, 402 46,749 
205, 063 177,849 216, 625 234, 892 205 , 063 177,849 216,937 234’ 892 
46.342 57,178 69,488 75, 246 46, 426 57,488 69,733 75,439 
403,721 448, 933 527, 406 539, 037 404,778 454, 295 530, 160 540, 853 
1,781,321] 1,721,557/ 2,146,762} 1,987,128, 2,837,390] 2,817,076] 3,588,008] 3,724, 962 
214,321 211,760 261, 986 262,432 355,536 364 , 265 453,786 505, 687 
204,110 305,457 253,818 282, 269 229,335 326, 650 278, 633 306, 873 
1,239,251) 1,568,864) 1,848,511] 2,817,834], 1,664,802] 2,007,452] 2,095,189| 3, 074’380 
120,584 152, 465 176, 166 246, 670 166, 159 190,071 196, 500 265,170 
22,445,655] 21,350,397| 32,180,126] 40,881,816) 22,497,763} 21,410,349] 32,524/599| 41, 195/472 
659,519 556, 636 963,044] 1,276,278 662,578 559,578 981,491} 1,293,830 
270, 726 155,358 932, 662 158,556| 4,233,323] 2,824,106] 3,379,833| 3,975,002 
13,274 12,533 23, 646 26,541 151,510 102,771 133 , 080 157,149 
10,911,519] 12,582,044) 12,784,443) 16,390,339] 15,275,321] 18,216,352] 22,358,442] 93,737,007 
15,488 7,638 8, 209 25, 263 46, 040 37,111 36,970 81,795 
23,918 9,397 12, 428 32, 208 61,220 44,636 47,996 93,976 
84,647 24,761 29,773 69,934 84,647 73,726 9),416 196, 889 
97,218 28,339 30, 033 56, 126 97,215 88, 892 89, 616 166, 625 
8,427 _ 9,489 12,796 20,711 249,374 305, 069 283, 493 354, 702 
16, 363 20,751 25, 589 38,339 417,378 489 , 035 552,420 615, 805 
52,149 43 308 14,946 2,548 128, 263 84,041 87,454 126, 408 
54,571 41,500 13,362 2, 853 143 329 85,372 90, 202 120, 290 
211,044 127 843 108, 669 166, 885 737, 619 735, 883 808,648} 1,047,435 
a 2 = -|| 5,159,578} 4,768,283] 5,098,890] 4,507,093 
s Z = - || 2,200,743] 1,761,071] 2,212,249] 1,692'874 
608, 582 407,106 127,401 181,532) 11,585,441] 11,295,589] 8.947.779] 8.191.708 
1,547,444] 1,099,739 384,491 399, 142/| 32,121,839] 34,947,666] 31,475,335] 25,309,147 
88,611 49, 906 33,998 57,536 158, 992 444077 722,814 829,760 
375, 969 231,385 170, 147 227, 302 618,811] 1,680,039] 3,245,527] 2,874,108 
1,108. 855 864,084} 1,153,869] 1,075,638 4,665,199] 5,096.531/ 4,891,600] 4’340,897 
164,238 167, 259 221, 886 205,386]/ 1,068,089] 1,224,526] 1,030,678 950, 622 
2,488,813] 2,126,921] 1,207,776] 1,555,894|) 36,593,953) 40,486,316] 38,821,678] 31,757,316 
38,513 36,001 30,520 31,664 165, 996 137, 667 177, 783 158,013 
474,425] . 535,650 490,754 420,521 1,754,972] 1,786,435] 2,687.097/ 1,942,164 
2,204. 659 524,065 978,466] 1,548,869] 5,148,026] 5,195,296] 5.408.622] 5.073.480 
615,445 182, 950 333,799 489,053|| 1,404,880] 1,444,354] 1.916.510] 1.586.814 
105, 147 103, 325 132, 040 110, 466 184, 550 190, 161 185, 287 273,524 
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13.—Principal Lmports into Canada for Consumption from United 


United Kingdom. 


No Items. = —— 
1926. 1927. 1928. 1929.1 
I. Agricultural and Vegetable Products—con. 
A. Matnty Foop—concluded. 
Tea, coffee, cocoa and spices—concluded. 
Coffee and chicory— 
1 Coffee, preenas. «i. ..o8? ame. ceee se Ib. 432,898 1 alG3 017 2,488,810} 3,219,477 
$ 125,021 314,574 626, 965 830,481 
2 Other coffee and chicory.............-+- $ 19,888 23,302 39, 156 28, 969 
Spices— 
3 Roar: ANS TOUNG <. ude Lee aw ehee am lb. 46,512 115, 145 256.397 84,469 
x g 6,577 11,295 22,813 9,350 
4 Mustard, croundsanencmectere steer lb. 682,926 640,948 673, 616 825,022 
$ 378, 641 346,111 347,170 441,494 
5 WantlisL Dean esiCruGe a harrier cpr aeraerr lan lb. 3,190 2,005 2,500 500 
$ 9,148 4,439 5, 263 395 
Totalispicestycs.. seta ose. e  sereiene $ 494, 938 481, 832 614, 702 704,414 
6 ih pc OSs oe, oc Pe EM Petes cles, ee arene seen lb. 14,968,563} 15,888,123] 14,664,322) 16,245,586 
$ 5,311, 634| 5,848,530) 5,270,929) 5,282,578 
PaD Ii Gacy i mn ny OP ne te peters. ists s Sel omaoload Ga-50 lb. - 580 464 1,588 
$ - 247 78 416 
8 WET OD Gia: <..< oo MEP cae « as eet iia 2 a'> ohare lb. 102,749 208, 899 142,390 198,482 
$ 54,009 53, 910 33, 956 25, 680 
Oui quoriGe Das bemenme. mee tute saa er aearsers lb. 100 3,367 1,440 224 
$ 24 424 217 60 
LONI a textracteescttec an meee. oo + «ibe lb. 168, 929 206,546 372,499 397, 685 
$ 13, 980 18, 646 26, 733 25,946 
Total Agricultural and Vegetable 
Products— 
(A UNDATING Weak OOD? Justin, Sat ons witha anes $ 9,311,788} 10,417,686) 10,125,184) 10,039,236 
B. OrHEeR THAN Foon. 
Beverages, alcoholic— 
11 Brewed. (beer, 16bC.) sa. cee eine ors stemsiepoices gal. 117,457 114, 186 161, 228 199, 704 
$ 240,580 239,145 322,617 405 , 522 
12 Wistilledispiritsem..o-deeeemehe sna pf. gal. 1,034, 241 1,217,514 1,849, 255 1,934,302 
§ .| 21,062,256] 25,158,924) 38,243,427) 39,733,695 
Wines— 
13 NGn-BpaP KING. haduauers nanan eames gal. 10,055 13, 868 16,894 24,907 
$ 44,412 59,780 111, 206 166,470 
14 Sparkling: chs duekaes ees on os RepeeeD $ 13,422 10,188 15,476 9,140 
Total beverages, alcoholic............ $ 21,359,680} 25,468,037| 38,692,726] 40,314,836 
Gums and resins— 
Laie Chiele pom, Crnde 0): Sage eae daa e's ERE ob lb. = a - 1,450 
$ = = - 381 
1 GPA HOTU Crecineue ie tesiomecarte elehe Gea hte tet ewt ou 15 6 5 
$ 905 731 306 234 
17 RIGS WOR LOSI ste paite atsio-n, ebsekes, Souths wun tio zie ste cwt 1,386 65 28 52 
$ 7,184 746 310 1,404 
Total gums and resins®...............-- $ 42,472 25,527 28, 886 36, 195 
18 |@Oileakerandhimealt scan doen atone cent ni ewt - - 
$ ~ - - 15 
Oils, vegetable, not food— 
AGal MIG ina OOG ven fede te cece ele cosas eno are nn a - - - - 
20 | Coco-nut, palm, etc., for mfr. of soap. .... gal. 58,271 43 , 836 40, 093 49,156 
$ 63, 872 38,729 34,901 42,367 
21 Cotton-seed, crude, for refining............ cwt 2,396 11,593 392 47,686 
$ 20,497 107, 825 3,548 346, 200 
22.| Essential (except peppermint)............. lb. 100,360 113,549 118,363 82,051 
$ 118, 352 116, 948 112,854 141,170 
23 Mlaxseecd Or winsee Ue eaene ay sees are ies lb. 299,461 519,111 428, 160 412,589 
$ 29 , 233 39,894 31,407 30,314 
24 Peanut, for refining for food......... Le as ewt. 13,471 3,468 - 48, 153 
$ 133, 164 31,947 - 423,810 
Tota! oils, vegetable, not food?........ $ 562,332 453, 987 286, 750 1, 209, 234 


1 Subject to revision. 2 Totals include other items not specified. 
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IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 519 
Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1926-1929—continued. 
United States. All Countries. i, 
= ieee ict a oO 
1926. 1927. 1928. 1929.1 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929.1 
121,229 118, 968 67,191 42,658] 21,166,108} 24,907,691| 27,126,506) 25,126,041; 4 
31,725 28, 290 16, 426 10,758] 5,103,592] 5,676,759} 5,667,068] 5,856,317 
361, 993 423, 442 498,306 607,336 387, 109 453, 242 543,039 646,971) 3 
32,826 36, 001 13,006 15,718 760,699] 1,147,497 732,336 425,504] 3 
5,024 3,492 1, 682 3,102 137,748 150,516 59,476 48,542 
315,371 280, 85 244,753 331,485 998,431 922,245 918,371] 1,156,507] 4 
33, 024 33,335 27,957 36, 151 411,679 379,518 375, 128 477, 645 
35,335 34,598 46,481 49, 250 54,603 54,833 53,326 56,7421 5 
219,117 116, 228 115,173 97,365 256, 280 174,180 125,817 107, 966 
424, 688 258,879 247, 240 286,474)| 1,431,886] 1,354,733} 1,487,515] 1,580,639 
67, 893 164,718 107,038 53,277|| 37,378,910] 37,091,340] 38,658,494] 39,425,956] 6 
23,525 34,981 30, 695 25,387] 12,188,046] 12,236,714] 12,310,414] 11,752,521 
2,455,994] 2,315,130) 2,161,539] 2,185,968] 2,456,046] 2,322,887] 2,167,396] 2,188,237| 7 
666, 862 696,273 406, 582 356, 296 666, 868 697, 244 408,346 357,503 
2,302,981] 1,699,615} 1,466,038} 1,625,829] 2,713,205] 2,251,097). 2,068,895] 2,399,204] 8 
756, 806 587, 007 481, 160 445,441 883 , 929 749, 604 709,344 682, 493 
1,697,875] 1,680,406} 1,632,245} 1,580,022] 1,707,047] 1,686,388] 1,640,179] 1,580,246} 9 
236, 650 229,301 231,101 223 , 686 238, 053 230, 067 232,177 223,746 
3,053,159} 3,624,341] 3,649,898] 3,466,700] 3,222,416] 3,831,502} 4,022,855] 3,865,045] 10 
231,174 278,792 282,364 278, 533 245, 193 297, 502 309, 151 304,492 
48,075,709] 52,304,197) 55,610,666] 61,651,726) 115,113,033] 126,355,107] 136,267,062| 132,320,833 
103 65 13 519 152,255 153,105 234,701 242,100] 11 
147 147 26 1,004 316, 446 333,383 428, 673 495,531 
2, 633 2,168 2,011 1,729] 1,449,361] 1,633,254) 2,457,131) 2,604,769] 12 
10,845 7,862 6,386 4,221} 23,546,330] 27,342,743] 42,206,017] 44,750, 649 
280 1,864 190 33 560, 945 684, 132 828,979 990,569] 13 
627 1,718 353 334 842, 154 958,894, 1,582,585 1,977,598 
- - - - 549, 143 677,295} 1,682,912! 1,620,333) 14 
11,619 9,727 6,765 5,559]| 25,254,073} 29,312,315] 45,900,187] 48,844,111 
664, 846 748, 242 977,861 810,436], 1,050,935] 1,125,547] 1,186,255} 1,229,885) 15 
279, 884 380, 439 447,657 344,101 474, 087 558,276 553, 605 552,407 
11,079 15,545 15,108 18, 436 11,118 15,732 15, 169 19,430] 16 
578, 185 637,411 769,810 853, 938 579, 243 642, 984 773,247 900, 097 
319, 103 316,371 333, 677 301, 245 321, 145 317,849 334,544 302,952] 17 
1,241,277} 1,343,918} 1,089,397) 1,078,178) 1,251,719} 1,356,997} 1,093,382] 1,091,351 
2,674,171| 2,961,276] 2,907,872] 2,956,844) 2,970,739] 3,270,323] | 3,126,920] 3,348,543 
87,839] 247,425 102, 927 151,834 95,174 255,921 113, 218 162,851]: 18 
171, 735 377, 283 209, 644 337, 785) 185, 169 393,183}. _ 229,469 359,973 
31,937 42,447 42,461 52,701 32, 618 44,941 45,066 55,335) 19 
397,340 531,573 686, 444 672,536 405, 658 562,366 726,472 708, 937 
2,387,731] 2,749,763} 3,180,403] 3,137,831} 2,591,232] 3,177,800} 3,377,856] 3,241,587] 20 
2,076,104] 2,228,777) 2,355,904] 2,295,071] 2,278,984] 2,602,346] 2,525,341] 2,384,627 
333,359 265,914 618, 416 246, 990) 335,755 297,706 623, 148 295,216] 21 
3,054,176] 2,141,172] 5,205,047] 2,044,234] 3,074,673] 2,421,260] 5,244,106] 2,393,842 
234,531 61,946 256,518 247, 230 459, 965 541,553 572,215 508,899] 22 
427,369 392, 486 394, 265 373, 771 730, 001 797,587 864,414 842, 490 
188, 086 352, 680 280, 802 274,560 513,873 885,718 725, 084 705,433) 23 
24, 829 44,775 35,700 34,741 57,495 86,247 68, 828 66,977 
61,616 92,641 22,217 51,405 146,878 374,460 52, 148 206,288} 24 
556,534 915,523 234,195 421,129] 1,312,412] 3,490,799 478,201] 1,740,035 
7,234,773} 7,013,847] 9,713,631] 7,120,833] 8,797,956] 10,912,499} 10,892,737| 9,761,746 
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i EE 


13. 


United Kingdom. 


No Items. 


Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


1926. 1927. 1928. 1929.1 
I. Agricultural and Vegetable Products 
—concluded. 
B. OrgeR THAN Foop—concluded. 
1 |Plants, trees, shrubs and vines.............. $$ 28,706 30,930 56,012 67,552 
Rubber— 
OU Rawal anclaioa lata)... aeesceele aie « creretmcrr: lb. 2,558,382 141,178 165,212 420 326 
$ 1,349,252 54,573 65,604 79,530 
OT ld OCONET OC a cs ornate alate el een betes lb. 22) bill - - 5 
$ 16,346 - - 6 
AC ind BT OAC! Tae eitteecd sory A acc os eee caer lb. 61,250 5 236 9,057 20,200 
$ 67,086 33730 11533 20,893 
HulePneumaticitire casing swe dest oles +frerra a No. 6,961 124 186 759 
8,004 1,289 1,831 3,031 
Gah Inner tubesiO... «camer hic. oll eter No. 2,207 58 74 40 
$ 1,190 123 169 316 
otalirubber2saswierer cen ere omer $ 2,053,787 679,031 724,496 697,774 
Seeds— 
UA VAE NCAA) ean SP ee Aly os errr: Pee eretr 2s SIF lb. 201,309 281,494 356,939) 1,193,854 
$ 79,800 81,209 92,073 209 ,378 
AU TET EIN, sche Cet tovae socks Re are oreo Seas dotnet ato bush. 16 1,036 12 179 
$ 57 4,148 818 1,282 
9 Tio bine ee tec ake Sen teiarate eo dere euere lb. - 500 - - 
$ - 54 - - 
Totaltseed’2:.o 04 nae ee ol ees eer $ 286,450 258 ,960 263 ,882 360,348 
Tobacco— 
10h woUnmanutaetuned sacri er cence oscar lb. 12,819 115 , 232 MAO 44 909 
$ 3,198 51,072 29 625 55,630 
11 (OTT Pes-eeeret Seats eae Oa TICe RES Er AMICI AER Ieuan aac lb. 162,731 143 ,310 134 ,362 124 321 
$ 539 , 240 473,318 464,451 430,460 
198) Oc horiManuLaccunegiatae’. ace eh cere $ 314,842 275,078 307 , 239 292,155 
T OtaliGoOWACCo 3. ane. sais aise $ 857 , 280 799 ,468 801,315 778,245 
13 IBPOOMAICOLNS, Mek. (is Se aaa ea een $ - - - 166 
14 EGSY NE. het ene t ie oto oe SR a BV ote one's gre nS eT ton ~ - ~ - 
g Ee e & at 
15 Starch; including farina, ete... meen lb. 180,842 109,779 232,045 201,863 
$ 12,466 7,631 13 ,366 11,966 
1G0) LAPSE Spine? CFUGO) ks 5 ote BP a 1 gal. Sro20 3,654 2,678 9,726 
610 1510 955 1,608 
17 MuEpentine,SpPIDLts Ole yee Chere «Peers ee gal. 816 53 DROOL 
35 845 sal 1,527 
Total Agricultural and Vegetable 
Products—B. OTHER THAN Foop?.. 25,301,576| 27,836,343] 41,008, 654 43, 631,325 
YTotal Agricultural and Vegetable 
Prodticts:...2..: 230 nee eee 34,613,364] 38,254,629] 51,133,838] 53,670,561 
If. Animals and Animal Products. 
Animals— 
{S| 8, Bor exhibrbionees. ca. eae ee Poss eee $ ~ 1,000 - 1,400 
19 For improvement of stock................ $ 117,258 144,408 207 ,829 242,486 
20 |Bone dust and ash, charred bone............- cwt. 259 1,799 15,226 16,447 
$ 1,066 4,638 35,827 54,733 
21 |Bone, ivory and shell products, n.o.p........ $ 56,098 71,269 51,107 17,733 
99 |\Reathers and quillss...s)ees.. «1 << nea ea $ 41,812 53,288 54,879 97,081 
Fishery products, n.o.p.° 
Fresh— 
23 a libut yes te aco See. «ele sees lb. - ~ - - 
$ 1g x # Pe 
24 Ovystersrshelled serene. sissies gal. - - ~ - 
25 Oy-stersyounen..... eee woke $ - - E - 
26 @pheriresh-tishae- meee ee che cae oe $ 3,664 3,221 1,594 2,995 


1Subject to revision. 2'Totals include other items not specified. 


3 See note 3 on p. 522. 


IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 521 
Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1926-1929—continued. 
United States. All Countries. 

1926. 1927. 1928. 1929.1 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929.) 

378,381 409 ,537 422 013 520,716] 1,239,909] 1,365,757} 1,490,115) 1,792,171] 1 
37,226,955} 45,444,648] 52,604,713] 72,629,626]/ 46,989,251) 50,231,202] 58,203,865] 77,716,891] 92 
26,012,464] 20,357,953] 19,335,999} 16,450,361] 32,109,245] 22,317,583] 21,392,409] 17,415,202 

7,932,509} 8,692,535] 10,217, 66¢ 178,593|| 7,955,020} 8,692,535] 10,218,666 178,598} 3 

965,417] 1,061,909 873,123] 1,249,054 981,783} 1,061,909 873,243] 1,249,060 

99,211 145,994 227 ,935 208 443 160,461 151,230 237 ,023 228,701] 4 
123 ,838 217 ,500 286 ,493 219 692 190,924 226 , 235 298 ,053 240,635 
22,740 20,276 21,186 20,14€ 33 , 880 20,497 21,381 20,908] 5 
438 ,726 280,858 262,713 234 60° 449,605 283 ,385 264,721 238,170 
16,214 23 287 45,715 20,979 22,391 23 393 45,795 21,019] 6 
56,082 52,106 88 392 30, 922 58 356 52,295 88,580 31,238 
30,304,113] 24,657,741] 23,775,356] 21,332,253]) 37,182,838] 27,377,947| 26,671,064] 23,090,983 
919,613] 1,303,763 930,584 640,320] 1,852,947) 2,370,034] 2,138,336] 1,907,818] 7 
210,096 323,153 219,160 124,698 432 095 586,468 498 ,081 346,280 
18,581 39,953 38 20,290 19,032 831,675 313 ,830 399,964] 8 
HBTATT 80,417 102 33,945 38,280] 1,564,839 576,441 715,358 
7,398,329] 6,659,674] 8,247,363] 7,194,155]/ 7,898,329} 6,570,174; 8,247,363] 7,220,905] 9 
604,540 440, 438 408 ,676 444 656 604,540 440,492 408 ,676 448 339} 
1,377,066] 1,337,381} 1,079,220] 1,011,205|/ 2,084,967} 3,492,183] 2,280,536] 2,242,651 
14,000,926] 15,933,267] 16,853,796] 17,441,819] 14,943,864] 17,446,774] 18,475,772| 18,726,618] 10 
5,361,251} 5,170,848) 5,594,946] 5,618,975] 6,311,782] 6,473,167] 7,018,880] 6,766,285 
141,162 166, 689 173 ,065 168,756 332,948 343 513 337,130 317,921} 11 
156,119 184,336 193,820 192,519 711,603 674,515 673 ,376 636,091 
59,312 57,025 70,313 83,940 502,091 454,331 508,860 536,447| 12 
5,576,682] 5,412,210} 5,859,079} 5,895,434]| 7,525,476] 7,602,013] 8,201,116] 7,938,823 
483 ,425 380,844 377 ,883 425 035 483 ,425 382,214 377,883 427,636] 13 
8,493 5,464 8 484 5,380 8,510 5,464 8,484 5,380} 14 
141,669 92,016 129 035 83, 192 142 249 92,016 129 035 83,192 
2,081,284) 2,450,594 2,880,909} 3,474,743]/ 3,989,183} 4,693,145] 6,566,004] 7,169,134] 15 
122,194 138 ,063 162,489 228 533 205,167 217,829 303 ,952 355,357 
338 ,553 332,671 405,546 420,161 341 ,87€ 349 ,329 424 337 466,634] 16 
83,618 100,035 102,910 111,360 84,228 106,325 108,446 122,409 

897,236} 970,397 989,301; 1,078,294 897,732 971,739 995,395! 1,081,359] 17 

879,417 851,496 582,275 594 346 789 , 882 852,749 587,422 596,445 
50,420,140) 44,800,346) 46,598,367} 42,038,606) 88,304,398} 86,743,014] 101,918,498] 10¢,809, 411 
98,495,849] 97,104,543| 102,209,033] 103, 690,332|| 203,417,431] 213,098,121] 238,185,560| 233,130,244 

1,632,906} 1,441,967] 1,381,411] 1,845,326] 1,685,491] 1,470,967/ 1,381,411| 1,846,726] 18 

277 , 654 309,542 455,260 493,891 396,959 460,294 698 ,414 738,119] 19 

42 266 42,269 34,405 32,824 43,071 47 343 57,688 59,075] 20 

157,242 139,184 137,286 112,910 161,183 147,735 183,459 194 336 

145,032 162,972 186,581 227 ,90z 251,349 293,754 300,070 303 232] 21 

135,826 108,251 89,954 138,297 268 ,370 225 584 207 , 168 316,696] 22 

466,024 418,712 889,807 650,558} 1,469,907) 1,247,872} 1,771,212] 1,578,033] 23 

39 504 47 ,428 87,018 64,048 141,595 142,040 180,125 169,649 
110,135 118,034 126,569 152,474 110, 135 118,034 126,569 152,474| 24 
287 ,924 300,448 330,911 381,524 287 ,924 300 448 330,911 381,524 

20;711 23,853 24 980 24,810 20.711 23 ,963 25 , 283 24,954] 25 
134,347 153,652 166,141 227 ,869 254 279 275 ,225 310,161 308,165] 26 
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13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


United Kingdom. 


No. Items. —- 
1928. 1929.1 
aad pe a tel ea Mh ae Oh Sa — 
Ii. Animals and Animal Products—con. 
Fishery products, n.o.p.3—concluded. 
Dried, salted, smoked or pickled— 
1 Pave Bee be cet een ien Con er yer RO: oben lb. - 32,526 
> - 3,606 
2 LOY TINE Saas scisere eis eek oie ig ook erase ler lb. 1,021,491 1,444,314 
$ 81,535 114,218 
3 Oieher. Dee te ee ee ee ees $ 1,230 5,408 
Canned— 
4 SardinesS 07. OF lesstecme aes /siteelner box 85 ,226 56,155 
$ 7,974 3,589 
5 Sardines POuners 0) Meeeces ann ye soent box 1 255 1,942 
$ 206 245 
6 Other canned fishies. fecs.et 6 trons $ 127,248 112,510 
Total fishery products, n.o.p.3......... 226,045 951,542 
Furs and fur skins— 
Unmanutactured— 
G Undressed (including marine)........... $ 916,967 874,341 
8 Oever: VR Aa Ae ass eee eae $ 278 ,212 200,546 
OAle’ Manufacttired ay)... 42.2 ee eek $ 38,692 36,186 
Total furs and fur skins?............... $ 1,233 ,871 1,111,073 
Hides and skins— 
FROG et ONT eae oneaorxcicineaairas IDRC ROI, orca cer cic ao - = 
LidiCattlow eeeener merece oe stem ramen era ewt. 5,636 3,852 
$ 109,167 75,350 
12 Sheep) Vea es ok: Lier dehaate Ua tee cwt. 87 1,029 
$ 1,439 29 456 
Total hides and skins?...............-. ewt. 6,419 5,458 
b 128 244 115,880 
‘Leather— 
13 Unmanufactuneds-cam ee oe aes eee $ 1,501,004 1,280,952 
Manufactured— 
Boots and shoes, n.o.p.— 
14 Moen’ sth Rei 2 eis Setec crn ae tere: pair 221,940 191,099 
683 ,348 680,259 
15 WY) OYVIGIIGS Tati sis oo startin have terol Se RRotanne pair 55,746 49,104 
99 ,441 93 ,210 
16 Children? Sth i eee sates aio eer pair 51,232 59,252 
$ 41,756 55,330 
17 GG VW OSE Sete so EN hath =| stone, GRO AT $ 175,570 136,978 
Popal leavers eae kc hate tere eee tees $ 2,837,381] 2,564,152 
Whibristied onimal<.wres yee aweee aero lb. 18 ,376 8 349 
$ 20 ,023 11,973 
19} | Haimand mins: ofinoip 892. eaeae (tees $ 14,425 23,454 
Meats— 
20 IBY TMudec ME cade Damas ae nie ooo. dmoe yodc lb. 1,020 132,084 
$ 98 12,080 
21 IME TIE GOMER OS lh eemereh eteits ere ici sehtogieinne seseetets lb. 11,716 - 
$ 1,003 - 
22 Pork tiresh eee 2b Ss. dare tin cae saa ees lb. - - 
23 | Bacon and hams Dts Re Dy LO es lb. 89,931 1,658 
12,393 712 
OA hmiCeanned Mi|eats wise. oie eee winks craton bens lb. 542,950 637 ,485 
$ 110,960 99 526 
O5a\) Pork- barrelled im) PrIRGs. Je). -a6)s18 eel aes lb. i - 
$ 7 - 
Ira berlerudry saliedeeese. tna deeies- cr. sacri lb. - - 
$ + e 
27. Salisace. tame sWee as ieee a tae es «atone ne lb. 43 64 
$ 42 29 
28 Soups, a! ks dse. -co.ee hee ws usenet $ 4,070 et 
Totatmeatsees. sian oes enh omcinere $ 310,040 277,679 
1 Subject to revision. 2 Totals include other items not specified. 3 Not including turtles, shell 


products, seal skins, fish oils and ambergris. 
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Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1926-1929—continued. 


United States. All Countries. 


4,561,648 


——————. - — ————|No 
1926. 1927. 1928. 1929.1 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929.1 
34,662 45,232 26,787 16,525] 2,767,751] 5,301,602] 11,775,343] 8,173,867] 4 
4/351 4,271 3,027 2/139 159,346 272,230 09,375 400,624 
915,129 719,856 674,918 674,980) 7,594,119] 7,499/525] 6,678,669] 6,861,121] 9 
78.651 74,034 71,989 67,099 307,596 337,968 318,919 660,002 
30,274 29 591 38 353 36,042 201,956} 223,632 203,353 197,558| 3 
40,626 52,809 35 417 58,037] 5,127,164] 6,446,976} 7,319,532] 8,342,956] 4 
4° 113 5/954 4'972 67522 390.887 498694 619,452 651,451 
11,161 21°579 67747 12’910 94513 127/460 113,412 145,214] 5 
2°572 4995 1'496 27450 23/237 24'265 27/853 37,590 
162/470 250° 682 239675 403'914 365,786 527,862 571,095 820;716] 6 
864,770 985,947) 1,067,487] 1,320,073]) °2,293,875] 2,790,455 3,290,015} 3,685,037 
7,181,964) 8,218,433} 11,097,336] 11,862,535]) 8,284,549/ 9,953,730] 13,289,863] 14,069,793] 7 
967,537] 1,334,539] 1,110,625] 1,185,205], 2,2631686} 312811370] 3'206.436| 2'836'391| 8 
67,042 73.439 96,028 194/985 112/273 130,024 157/522 259,656] 9 
8,216,543] 9,626,411] 12,303,989] 13,242,725] 10,660,508] 13,365,124) 16,653,821/ 17,165,840 
58,795 70,971 79,786 55,737 61,279 81,687 88,507 60,580] 10 
1,671,275] 1,658,287] 2,194,407} 1,767,450) 1,741,958] 1,947,738] 2,461,515] _1,929'299 
281,735 358/392 353,256 275,789 423864 452680 534,816 384,367| 11 
3,866,592} 4,352,993} 6,824,780] 6,099,308] 6,013/894| 5,833/279| 10,324°681| 8,613 120 
27,349 26,390 38317 32.611 32/051 31,175 33°81 35/874] 12 
889,181 731,133 980,513 991,438]| 1,065,052 885,574 990,881] 1,086,080 
380,987 463,535 480,058 378,135 534,089 579,085 678,670] 507,773 
6,796,886] 7,092,223] 10,184,917] 9,286,066] 9,329'543| 9,057'183] 14,1401338] 12,4297291 
3,408,885] 4,354,009} 4,398,312] 4,637,927], 4,070,949] 5,134,475] 5,960,105! 6,009,148] 43 
86,392 131,343 110,802 80,668 293,311 322,697 337,534 275 ,937| 14 
240,488 308 ,200 327 068 256,927 848.714 891,531] 1,018 232 943/269 
158,420 249661 292.373 369/165 245328 359,956 359,917 471,964| 15 
545,188 855,073} 1,065,140] 1,355,865 700,324} 1,052,151] 1,205,218] 1,598,989 
20'441 19,829 21'495 24° 258 117,747 105,207 75,005 84/3671 16 
17,459 21°486 20,059 21,888 101,037 86, 103 64/295 78,476 
23'753 15,742 14,517 15,999 562,611 806,073 883,059] 1,064,406] 17 
5,091,192} 6,454,844/ 6,848,848/ 7,235,884] 7,517,997| 9,236,368] 10,518,094] 10,998,029 
192,789 197,844 198,489 226, 826 211,729 259,820 260,994 273,835] 18 
308,414 313,798 291,040 329557 344° 121 384,458 364/226 385.401 
190,618 239/263 159,127 257,123 217,617 281,229 194'460 324,699] 19 
133,248 126,466 128,849 124,831 133,488 176,333 331,928] 3,292,158] 20 
35.910 48307 60,258 58,873 35,923 52,672 73,499 309,643 
1,072) 134 770,246 727,661 574,400] 1,382,657} 1,721,453] 2,295'163] 4,003.44] 21 
220/361 179,249 165,094 134/882 269) 145 298813 362,926 563,080 
5,701,418] 1,864,866] 1,137,362 523,876] 5,701,418] 1,864,866] 1,137,362 523,876] 22 
1,042'403 392468 185,532 85,605] 1,042. 403 392.468 185,532 85,605 
1,185,959 832,049] 2,792,761] 2,876,625 1/190/626 834,003] 2,883/016} 2,878599| 23 
205,578 159,697 336.795 379 994 2077424 162.624 349.318 380,831 
241,338 309483 284,489 395,996] 2,670,589] 3,955,012} 4,022/968] 5,918'875| 24 
50,117 62,148 63,617 75,333 433,865 608,011 558,630 802,429 
7,771,161] 7,705,176] 7,753,592} 9,893,248] 7,771,761] 7,710/576| 7,758,322} 9,805'648| 25 
1,174,478 980,837 895,477| 1,151,676] 1,174°568 981/627 896,070} 1,152,035 
1,970,047|  1,220'307 788,053] 1,229,143) 1.970;097| 1,220,307 788,053} 1,229/143] 26 
304,091 181,113 101,589 171,908 304) 100 181,113 101,589 171,908 
309,742 411,124 457,839 4907625 310,704 412.638 458,620 496,316] 27 
108,080 152,431 163646 178,376 108,517 153,203 164,018 180,717 
1,236,793} 1,400,264] 1,459,869] 1,847,071 1,241/172] 1,4027113] 1,464,731] 1,850'607| 28 
4,542,025} 3,727,727| 3,609,366] 4,282,706 5,117,887 4,585,535} 5,904,979 
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oe cp tag a a se eee ee ee 


13. 


——$_—$—— — 


Items. 


United Kingdom. 


Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


Milk and its products— 


11] atten Seca aet Seu lore tongs aiaas lb. 
SiiaeCureedel, . LE Mie pet v- ab ee et ee de a ees | ih. 
SINUUO EOL... ewes ess + cic teres cans O neeneae pads 3 
Oils, fats, greases and waxes— 
Bal @odiver Oiler coe thes eee eee gal. 
5 Grease, rough, for mfr. of soaps and oils... od 
GhMeLArd ) -.cd eee tus «RAPE OME oop are ees ib 
71 Lard compound.........055-0.--- + cess eee ae 
Total oils, fats, ete.2........ ee MeN ae $ 
8 |Eggs inshell............ 2c eee eee eee ees doz. 
Qi) gees TO aii Mi clave nn ates eee rcnierere sloralers ane Ib. 
LOUKGPela tines: Hee z nvr .jarctertte re ateteveleten sconeretetalayer= tb. 
11 |Glue, powdered or sheet........--.-++++055- 1b. 
12 |Sausage CasingS.........-.0-see cee eee e eens ; 


Total Animals and Animal Products’. $ 


Wi. Fibres and Textiles. 


Cotton— 
13 Ria rt a een Bch abrrerertors i 
Yarns thread and cordage— 
14 Cordage and twine,.............++---++: ei 
15 @rochetiand knitting jemese. ocee it Ib. 
> 
16 Yarn, No/40/and. finer )[70....... 5. ibbdmeire lb. 
$ 
17 Warn foriminnot thread) Wate. ...acsee ete lb. 
$ 
Piece goods— 
18 IN[Gramen (evel nee Saxman oy Gougeanano bocce s ot yd. 
$ 
19 Gantoniilanneletcunenerer amet ta yd. 
$ 
20 (elaine Winbinasweu Ceasar nit te eietsetetiant. yd. 
> 
21 Bleached or mercerized...............-- yd. 
$ 
22 erintede OD eiccncue Malcmhe ee ane epee en. vias 
$ 
23 Narn Onmiece GV Cd; Have cise. cole eee yd 
$ 
24 With cut pile (velveteens and corduroys) yd. 
Lace and embroidery— : 
25 Eis TOYASTICSIe ce 3-1. Cet ate tiers. - inlcude $ 
26 hace, nebanabmirs» Ofemeetees - «\s\urarceu ter $ 
Wearing apparel— 
27 Socks andsstockines. 1. ian le... veel doz. pr. 
$ 
28 @therclothineye ese eee ve. crtentoudty $ 
29 Blankets sirousenold siz oes yose-e:- = ismeint i $ 
2) MECULLAING ay Aero rica: thea ine oi.o ne hae $ 
3 Hand kerchiicis#e.. sunken ts otal eines $ 
3911 Quilts, etex noticoloured?. Anis. ..<-cramions $ 
33 Sheets and pillow-cases, not coloured...... $ 


Total cotton? 


1 Subject to revision. 


1. Animals and Animal Products—concluded. 


1926. 1927. 1928. 1929.3 
2,062, 893 1,418,444 1,325,190 610,570 
759, 162 504, 679 457, 809 228,512 
5, 189,360 46, 923 86,815 75,768 
1,044, 214 16,488 28, 999 28, 938 
9, 409 9,946 5,101 5,766 
1,104 1,474 1,945 2,440 
1,445 1,324 2,050 8,344 
624 445 64 - 
4,876 3,247 389 - 
2,300 4,493 650 96 
284 919 123 19 
27,279 20,194 22,857 22,400 
4,185 2,467 2,342 2,416 
57,575 26,583 20, 245 18,144 
48 333 85 13,542 
20 177 197 3,031 
109, 964 417 70,974 722,161 
17,047 191 17,752 120,992 
355, 546 355,384 332, 724 296,785 
79, 680 74,508 66,872 67,525 
1,378,290) 1,562,026) 2,159,295) 2,126,674 
126, 128 149,751 224,431 250,521 
41,342 143, 705 29,363 - 
5,960,932| 5,404,62 6,098,435) 5,664,451 
34,335 1,059 §2, 266 15,954 
4,591 311 11,221 3,343 
219, 890 213, 963 231,145 107, 662 
73, 607 56,121 65,381 28,480 
5, 655 6, 285 3,156 850 
12, 694 11,555 5,738 1,065 
789, 896 856, 184 903,370 1,161,187 
775, 689 663 , 294 667, 857 951, 227 
= = = 458, 836 
= = = 377,877 
7,192.716} 7,717,028] 9,529,995) 8,659,477 
743 , 024 623, 139 757,359 885, 553 
1, 227, 862) 731,330 563 , 567 385, 695 
197,772 116, 137 98,356 107, 002 
1, 268, 949 579, 946 771,047 872.944 
214,398 104, 02U 123, 446 131,815 
3,903,977 4,014,138) 4,890,715 6, 676, 947 
772, 868 721, 8538 800,256] 1,012,796 
4,788,546] 4,619,602} 5,470,924 8,339,879 
1,131, 837 1,008,418 1,147,186 1,677, 236 
21,803,705| 23,145,648] 18,418,949] 16,684,921 
5, 894,685} 5,374, 10 3,948,931 3,392,417 
744,398 839, 227 1,162, 624 1,481,472 
468, 299 561,466 711,028 802, 239 
27,995 21,847 28,786 37, 237 
1,354,317 1,286,687) 1,134,176 707, 236 
18,776 19, 806 19, 864 11,051 
60, 245 53, 281 48,841 29,860 
388, 743 365, 534 372,334 489, 955 
> 24,870 43,019 43 , 252 17,644 
= = 299, 068 
870, 698 988, 25 919, 679 743 , 023 
389,031 347 , 243 284, 161 145,442 © 
230, 850 259, 446 309, 230 371,371 
15,133,478] 13,791,342} 13,616, 887 


-$ 16, 128, 699 


2 Totals include other items not specified. 
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IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 525 
Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1926-1928—continued. 
United States. All Countries . 
1926. 1927. 1928. 1929.1 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929.1 
73,930 59,057 104,079 46,681|| 7,029,084} 7,190,267} 15,626,007] 25,609,915) 1 
29,118 24,945 43 , 003 21,474] 2,649,108] 2,548,856] 5,532,910] 9,028,528 
877, 036 506,749 471,544 357,281] 6,678,757| 1,340,017) 1,669,992] 1,936,196] 2 
256,712 180, 462 186, 204 135,204] 1,541,546 459, 929 570, 141 572,049 
29,111 51,870 35,710 40, 496 71,871 109, 987 76, 608 90,600] 3 
15, 565 20,919 34, 657 14,567 134,244 262, 256 251, 480 181,566] 4 
14,074 21,991 28,526 16,364 123,951 199, 183 248, 563 204, 872 
105, 428 144, 136 128, 240 112,470 108,379 159,388 142,065 122,389] 5 
1,000,488} 1,194,109] 1,042,549 972,775|| 1,025,267} 1,312,738] 1,130,155] 1,052,082 
3,398,201) . 1,532,820 453,101 948,175] 3,400,501] 1,537,314 453, 938 948,271] 6 
493 , 889 196,717 48, 508 110,386 494,173 197, 636 48, 676 110,405 
891,327 582,531 237,552] 1,374,756 920, 886 947,216] 1,075,008} 1,510,132} 7 
105,286) 61, 181 24,507 131,975 109, 808 $7,475 88, 959 144, 243 
1,911,425} 1,773,633} 1,456,375] 1,528,618] 2,156,898] 2,249,550] 1,931,457) 1,946,187 
3,266,508] 3,070,762 939,983} 1,078,258]/ 3,341,591] 3,120,940] 1,000,278] 1,188,207) 8 
952,608} 1,301,410 449, 894 380,323] | 977,127| 1,317,484 476, 605 395,513 
54,707 372,651 793,319 412,150] 1,370,648] 1,691,359] 1,625,956] 2,861,183] 9 
15,940 86, 430 197,431 112,879 242, 470 329,119 402,790 651,541 
355, 697 227 , 298 257,573 208,465]/ 1,164,857) 1,180,306] 1,350,782]  1,698,167| 10 
267 , 298 171,071 215, 062 230, 422 480,576 413,549 472, 630 590, 706 
697, 489 473,949 580, 000 537,190] 2,229,772| 2,310,742) 3,245,594] 3,201,625] 11 
80,966 64,399 77,778 66,336 225,467 248,475 367, 734 371,436 
108, 275 215,407 204, 498 223,072|| - 1,309,731] 1,955,148] 2,121,092]  2,163,664| 12 
32,954,470) 35,437,384) 40,582,857] 42,654,255| 49,185,558} 53,214,135] 65,790,021] 71,661,754 
135,426,812] 149,666,430] 146, 132,355} 150.839, 641]] 135,573,803] 149,743,841] 146,224,621] 151,126,982] 13 
29,425,426] 20,925,417} 25,616,881] 29,027,014] 29,461,717] 20,934,964] 25,628,102| 29,069,275 
194,094 379, 555 121,325 159, 238 422,081 602, 185 363, 142 268,664] 14 
93,044 168, 460 45,457 76, 230 170, 054 227 , 055 113,745 105,119 
14,094 13,059 6,370 5,374 88, 963 132,924 86, 466 52,376| 15 
ON OTT) tsps: 622,171 11,386 7,716 228, 245 320, 933 192,770 145, 267 
2,008,655} 2,104,714) 2,215,596] 2,338,505 2,798,771] 2,960,943] 3,117,986] 3,506,944) 16 
1,856,760} 1,713,766] 1,855,182] 1,875,687|| 2,632,778] 2,377,131| | 2,523,134] 2,830,701 
- - - 272, 828 - - ~ 734,185} 17 
- - ~ 272,714 - - - 654,774 
13,166,071} 13,449,321] 19,359,431] 36,482,811]/ 20,361,632] 21,181,037) 28,772,857] 45,244,920] 18 
1,337,908] 1,194,215) 1,816,804] 4,060,918]/ 2,081,364) 1,823,372] 2,603,026} 4,965,271 
686,118] 1,176,618 768, 899 779,467|| 1,914,304] 1,919,069] 1,335,961] 1,165,790] 19 
93, 843 124, 038 91,898 73, 669 291,735 241, 968 191,514 180, 803 
458, 166 835,742] 1,242,995 351,070] 1,734,386] 1,454,517) 2,047,315 1,254,738] 20 
66, 937 120,904 189,534 51,074 283,917 231, 806 318,944 187,124 
5,515,637| 6,054,279] 6,379,586]  6,503,672|| 9,616,237] 10,247,761] 11,537,422] 13,467,440] 21 
833, 180 747, 978 724,908 771,286 1,649,035} 1,506,491} 1,578,627] 1,840,278 
3,416,892} 4,961,038} 6,154,642} 9,875,889] 8,389,887] 9,822,617] 11,989,276] 18,933,308} 22 
693,331 829,958] 1,057,622) 1,620,746] 1,871,806] 1,896,147] 2,308,691] 3,475,321 
12,426,388] 16,576,070] 15,888,547) 14,599,442] 35,992,827] 42,342,297| 36,917,801] 33,511,827] 23 
2,896,125] 3,371,284] 3,021,281] 2,698,846] 9,315,132} 9,636,932} 7,942,071] 6,814,141 
106,391 123,416 241,001 486,774)| 1,013,695 1,149,052! 1,711,505] 2,346,448) 24 
76, 009 82,311 147,361 402,393 696, 043 812,988] 1,171,534] 1,548,547 
45,470 24,120 36, 840 8,721 243,115 188, 473 209,749 142,307] 25 
416,041 407, 286 345,915 252,707), 2,339,892} 2,242,515) 2,064,045] 1,331,008] 26 
477,102 543,089 494,107 397, 788 512,261 599,927 561,441 619,434] 27 
783 , 226 893, 943 764, 650 524,958 876,336} 1,004,727 871,870 730,514 
758, 192 744,373 701,114 867,654]| 1,386,800] 1,460,345} 1,402,516] 1,624,193] 28 
140,307 176,516 286, 845 218, 898 178, 068 254, 154 420, 612 351,897| 29 
- ~ - 120, 910 # - ~ 601,764] 30 
11,482 15,937 22,290 11,568] 1,232,725} 1,392,295) 1,385,768] 1,096,139] 31 
136, 505 178,463 150,118 26,904 544,897 552, 850 455, 004 175,549] 32 
18,454 23.046 36, 946 21, 285 259, 321 299,817 357, 963 394,999) 33 
43,599,436] 35,525,792] 40,621,777} 46,266,761]/ 62,474,874] 54,101,448 


58, 279, 600 


63, 293.783 


_ 


526 EXTERNAL TRADE 


13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


United Kingdom. 


No. Items. —— 
1927. 1928. 1929.1 
Itl. Fibres and Textiles—continued. 
Flax, hemp and jute— 
1 Hemp, dressed or undressed..........-++++ he - - = 
2 Other raw flax; 6tC....0.. 5. 08e+ 12-3 e see ee $ 23,646 14, 434 11,750 
3 Rovings, yarns, etc., for weaving or for 
ITERATE) eee Rene a Awe dean toohok 2,760,448] 2,990,853) 1,819,437 
338,107 321,251 334, 943 
4 | Linen thread, for SOwing..........e-eeeeees lb. 278, 665 248,742 244,878 
$ 391, 898 325,935 311,534 
5 | Other yarn, thread, etc..........--+eeeee> $ 91,389 118,346 410,007 
6 | Fabrics, flax, not bleached............-++: yd. 2,890,357| 3,326,228) 2,176,796 
$ 436, 256 484, 652 366, 005 
7 | Fabrics, flax, printed, dyed or coloured... yd. 159, 482 380,316} 3,091,048 
g 68,376 120,12 575,529 
8 | Fabrics, flax, bleached or mercerized..... yd. 504, 082 475,37 523,244 
$ 170, 444 152,358 140,532 
9 | Fabrics, jute, WOVeN..........--eeeeeeeeee yd. 14,015,795} 21,647,876) 19,608,129 
$ 1,550,596 2,056,560 2,153,714 
10, We'@ther fabricsrcsas cs. scl ieee easyer $ 515,088 384,573 94,959 
LL Pee Bages sees eee Senn one rie oh les ome ole a: $ 11,965 5,538 3,378 
12 Pland kerchioise. cc pees ols ersperraners $ 379,349 449,307 531,192 
13 Sheets, pillow-cases, etC........+. ees eee ees $ 184, 783 193,031 213,058 
14 | Table-cloths, napkins.............-++se00: $ 1,061,271 1,115,950 835,313 
15 TANG WV CAS oe ee ela hee a detoraters fore ot Tohahsbar sere $ 446,058 439,520 212, 882 
Total flax, hemp and jute?............ $ 6, 005, 792 6,655,428] 7,153,973 
Silk— 
16 | Raw, singles, not degummed..........---- lb. 550 367 665 
$ 2,645 2,191 1,656 
17 Other raw, yarns and thread.........+-++- $ 194, 244 212,015 220,069 
18 | Fabrics, unfinished.............-se+ee eee yd. - ~ 5,390 
$ 12,325 10,177 4,022 
19 | Velvets and plushes...........-+---es sees yd 701,951 650, 586 311, 190 
$ 928 , 082 909, 359 302, 923 
20 a 241 ey oYONs Tr at oid oy RSE Ste aio CLA RR para O $ 71,0384 46, 459 21,554 
21 Fabrics, for neckties........0..--.-+++-eee $ 28,811 28,571 41,607 
92° | "Other. piece gOOdS..), wie. s sees osc eee es $ 657, 485 473, 230 330,145 
23 | Socks and stockings: ..........++++--+e- doz. pr. 4,735 4,219 8,210 
36,477 33, 967 62, 225 
24 | Other apparel...........e cere cere cere ee ees $ 356, 625 412,005 414, 087 
ADGA g AH NST eee spe aids onl Sado Bb Cio gas $ 2,446,082] 2,280,572) 1,616,325 
Wool— 
Dy MEER aye sic eee ars sistas danet Ra tlaverelidueranst lb 6,145,684] 6,758,498] 5,508,463 
2,430, 063 2,848, 722 2,670,489 
DG Ie Worsted. LOps Ose +. « <feeietnseneettinlns eerie) no's lb 6, 694, 809 6, 686,377 7,473,977 
3,721,005 4,106, 622 4,904,599 
27 AN (Ga LHe ee eee als Sve sheteee leleranalete’s sien Dnarans lb 331, 055 404,514 479, 630 
140,110 188, 665 233,142 
OD; EY angen, shoe Eee keer: ce tate tice chetets ott ators ge Ib 3,376,022} 3,788,100) 4,976,777 
$ 3,838,389] 4,109,668] 5,566,261 
29 | Fabrics, to be finished...............%. sq. yd. 3,171, 858 2,402,955 2,826, 983 
$ 1,288,769 868,408} 1,159,705 
30 | Lustres, Italian linings.. ............-+.... yd. 1, 853, 489 1,096, 880 782,154 
$ 985, 000 598, 022 463, 811 
BHP PUK Ohigadcemnliydes.. ln camondsone oasaborn stare yd. 249,470 293,149 383,331 
$ 348, 172 383 , 738 477, 258 
29 MET ered s c. dees 4 dete tenants. eater el aie yd. 4,025,983} 3,478,905} 3,869,635 
$ 3,757,034] 3,286,378) 3,634,985 
33 Worsteds, serges, CoatingsS.............566. yd. 8, 867, 665 8,573,388 8, 423 , 926 
; $ 11,755,726) 10,927,901] 11,235,198 
S44 Otherpiete POOdS tren anise resieieinc +'-.c/ee eels $ 290, 666 216,150} 3,778,930 
35 | Carpets, in the roll... 56. eee nee cee es es yd. 212,564 173,036 160, 109 
$ 299 , 699 293,212 270, 926 
SGuleaGarpets.Ouheryiniiriiteesacces « «aac oe $ 952,768] 1,033,156 1,150,299 
27 Me SOCKS ANG StOCKINGS ciaca steer sleleso ieee = doz. pr. 561,157 34,134 535,347 
‘ $ 2,487, 868 2,268,070 2,211,822 
SS oe Underweanine, aie ine cece sce ke eee $ 344, 280 333 , 430 437,757 
39 Women’s and children’s outer garments... $ 260, 660 195,382 216,107 
AQ ee Otherapparelercnscc: vaccines eee e erect 2,384,843! 2,488,223 1,447,898 


1Subject to revision. °Totals include other items not specified. 


IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 527 
ee a eeepc nasopetat e eed grt ae tower 


Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1926-1929—continued. 
Soe 


United States. All Countries. 
No 
1926. 1927. 1928. 1929.1 1926. 1927. 1928. - 1929.1 
274,591 110,816 96, 020 22,339 281, 639 123 , 426 99, 503 25,298 1 
3, 222, 650 1,329, 485 1,075,207 189, 780 3,293,472 1, 458, 768 1,106, 248 217,934 
131, 838 164,986 149, 443 157,077 165, 102 241, 847 172,580 184,195 2 
579,594 623,914 757, 529 944,402 4,044, 659 3, 603, 468 3,956, 563 2,834,112 3 
113,438 120,104 129, 696 148, 899 608, 927 513,191 497,747 507, 839 
4,509 2,854 6, 224 15,692 250, 242 300, 966 269, 794 267,144 4 
6, 542 4,357 7,901 17, 672) 367,078 418,716 342,757 333,043 
25, 862 12,077 25,799 42,853 150, 804 156, 183 184,794 518, 230 5 
93 ,326 116,734 76, 699 8,074 2,442,309 3,050, 674 3,542,825 2,300, 252 6 
14,049 11, 867 9,799 1,966 408, 029 456,095 520,354 390,498 
15, 406 40,496 25,572 53, 738 173, 036 205, 130 413,900 3,198,404 7 
5,167 12,057 8,123 14, 639 90,618 84,489 135, 509 618, 605 
14, 605 3,857 16,815 1,993 551,099 532,093 506,347 564,404 8 
2,957 642 2,968 464 203,916 179,318 161,045 157,329 


11,353,726) 15,499,614 11, 845, 003 4,693,533) 93,084,811} 89,356,892] 101,820,240] 98,763,425] 9 
1,122,753) 1,215,280 985,143 394,339) 8,360,346) 6,890,604] 7,862,818] 8,167,067 


2,186 1, 208 3, 806 54,921 460,072 522, 219 406, 100 289,095! 10 
303,916 294, 210 210, 623 206, 962 349, 204 410,363 278, 678 254,816) 11 
928 754 1,886 8,819 360, 167 412,701 502,491} . 665,305} 12 

5, 802 6, 273 4,688 5,785 267, 200 300,331 357,709 230,352] 13 
8,956 20,139 8,509 5,474)| 1,000,369} 1,172,535} 1,313,057 877,127} 14 
1,565 2,353 7,688 17,581 400, 967 488, 203 502,415 237,830} 15 


5,075,780) 3,316,038) 2,751,807) 1,871,310) 16,887,193] 14,254,814) 15,132,946] 15,854,434 


470,416 589, 964 710, 238 877,169 529,446 679, 923 938,459} 1,279,849] 16 
3,076,427) 3,532,101; 3,856,327) 4,513,748] 3,448,502} 4,065,514] 5,073,511] 6,533,088 
124,356 117,366 144,279 132, 413 373, 945 308, 180 394, 054 365,428} 17 


= - - 45,723 ~ 6,868,185) 18 

209 795 1,983 45,854) 2,369,293) 3,382,115} 3,930,869} 3,965,131 
37,909 36, 276 21,522 46,033 1,177,406] 1,312,029) 1,319,765) 1,474,676! 19 
56,449 45, 453 36, 929 102, 603 1,462,957| 1,627,795 1,671,209} 1,866,417 


272,347 255, 105 181,324 127,085] 1,112,772} ‘1,373,312 929, 682 444,256] 20 
641,442 671, 800 371,038 319,228), 1,028,334; 1,140,228] 1,457,639] 1,582,080] 21 
2,030,554) 1,807,921) 1,755,516} 2,074,139) 12,064,839] 13,452,946] 11,591,891] 8,757,796] 92 
71,456 68, 537 69, 298 69, 288 77, 266 79,241 79,145 80,923] 23 
636, 756 616, 816 537,043 581,374 691,761 706,340 621,120 683 , 359 
1,048,685) 1,056,523} 1,400,158) 2,430,372] 2,331,794] 3,130,677] 3,377,911] 4,353,102] 94 


8,025,223) 8,297,660} 8,603,718] 10,700,312) 25,541,363} 30,077,476] 29,963,007] 29,615,120 


5,212,137) 5,473,300) 2,757,188) 4,204,026 13,434,426] 16,423,421] 13,895,679] 14,021,917] 95 

2,061,251) 1,781,169 885,731} 1,503,316) 5,658,413; 5,655,760} 5,128,433} 5,790,470 
144,736 271, 646 580,090 218,772) 5,572,309] 7,527,553) 7,688,373) 8,128,303] 26 
87,899 144,319 298,470 153,426) 3,631,719] 4,410,063} 4,831,288} 5,514,743 


42,046 28,879 35, 667 38,505 569,772 359,934 444,747 518,195) 27 
21,179 15,898 20, 633 26, 296 362,700 156,008 211,081 259, 844 
39, 925 22,837 23,335 3,804), 2,847,394, 3,581,337] 3,974,053} 5,111,837] 28 
31,351 28,543 31,145 3,938]| 3,753,462} 4,118,119] 4,356,235) 5,733,444 


5,254,415) 5,231,485) 4,163,148] 4,436,056] 29 
2,434,628) 2,225,183] 1,566,806) 1,850,516 


27,781 10, 248 4,072 5,121) 1,976,024) 1,885,359} 1,103,599 788,388) 30 
22,259 9,990 5, 935 2,070} 1,113,949] 1,005,499 605,360 466,539 
1,281 176 371 1,406 247,191 266, 184 316, 227 410,469} 31 
3, 649 218 613 1,843 377,536 395,464 435, 256 541, 625 
7,860 8,424 17, 660 24,003} 3,321,069) 4,218,552) 3,812,941) 4,244,478] 32 
16,829 15,519 24, 833 32,074) 3,194,626} 4,029,996] 3,772,336] 4,125,980 

109, 110 84,914 38,144 39,373)| 9,461,372} 10,797,625] 10,712,927) 10,325,958] 33 

129, 436 142,362 71,062 59,841) 12,806,128] 14,140,784] 13,437,564] 13,727,659 
19,302 27,476 26,931 446,060 304, 264 396,772 379,975} 5,984,851} 34 
10,790 6,888 5,444 11,895 159, 224 235, 022 216,377 216,345) 35 
12,274 7,722 9,213 9,971 233, 454 329,036 357 , 623 342, 290 

131, 203 147,565 178,701 304,981} 1,559,637) 1,852,188) 2,448,769] 2,961,891] 36 
17,301 18,734 15, 443 14,455 544, 665 584, 796 553,090 553,682} 37 
63 , 934 75,996 51, 254 40,688)) 2,558,446} 2,598,324] 2,345,285] 2,277,729 
5, 787 8,178 10,901 13,173 396, 626 363, 076 362, 688 462,729] 38 


391,971 240, 909 185,979 261, 225 688, 337 626, 645 523, 986 591,626) 39 
243,210!  _ 239,268 343, 206 295,624" 2,712,000! 2,839,095!  3,125,046' 1,862,407] 40 
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eens ar eee 


13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


United Kingdom. 


No. Items. 
1926. 1927. 1928. 1929.1 
IW. Fibres and Textiles—concluded. 
Wool—concluded. ; 
(Mal, Buea sc opb ose anon sow ooo aad Som sc IT pair 109 ,306 127,238 159,036 180,430 
$ 548,714 578,157 750,225 827 ,281 
2 | Melt, press€d..s/42s 0.5 dese es tee cneeper sks lb. 112,218 297 ,584 104,353 76,580 
$ 75,076 202,690 37,933 31,015 
Total wOOlZ ees. kee ees oe eeee er $ 36,304,734) 39,140,301] 37,364,117 41,115,840 
Artificial suk (rayon)— 
3 Rovings, yarns, warps, etC.....----++-+++> Ib. 920,261 156,630 55,190 53,955 
$ 1,486,124 259, 124 83 ,899 72,856 
4 Woven fabrics, except ribbons.......--.--- yd. - - - 8,432,190 
$ 1,386,888 9,319,847| 3,425,072); 4,697,763 
5 | Gocks and stockings........-...+--++++> doz. pr. 3,749 8,325 11,729 5328 
$ 25 ,666 54,617 58,782 360,829 
Totalartificialueilk see sete ss siesta $ 2,942,675) ~ 2,714,228 3,647,459} 5,301,509 
Other fibres— 
6 Mexican istle, or tampico.......-.--.ese++es cwt. 683 570 196 45 
$ 10,504 9,015 2,268 841 
VOL Wlenhibneh el CeMl, Joos tuo n.cmonbodmomeenco-ouhc cwt. 26,133 7,730 6,057 4 712 
$ 262,281 79 ,285 48,791 37,919 
QB inden twilome meaner: cir cicrtneretern cwt. €5 2,060 4,549 29 ,022 
g 946 29,768 55, 633 325 ,336 
Motal other pbres2s...+6.05 95st es $ 328 486 189,692 179 , 268 453 ,753 
Mixed textile products— 
9 | PRags, wastes, ete)... ..ul enone: wees ine $ 425,467 365 , 685 286 ,933 480,499 
10 Fishing lines, nets, ropes, et©........--+-+: $ 1,036,615 1,329 ,897 Te Se io2 1,086,777 
1 Twine and cordage, MY ORCS eee uae eee ere lb. - - - 1,004,726 
$ 295 ,799 351,109 350,763 176,875 
12 Actincial leathers ac. eee eee ora a $ - 781 685 611 
13 | Cotton fabrics, coated, rubberized, etc. . $ 231,585 308 ,898 419 ,058 552,911 
14 Oilcloths:. all’ kinds: 3 ctee wees ia sq. yd. 582,787 659,562 693,108 673 ,065 
$ 442,125 530,710 517,801 487 482 
15 | Embroideries, lace, etc., N.0.p........--++: $ - - - 720,398 
16 Garments, knitted, n.o.p. Edad. underwear) $ 455,230 490,929 474 ,822 1,028,779 
17 Gloves and mitts, tabright 20). oo dees 535,577 549,812 588 ,921 513 ,683 
18 Hat shapes, crowns, etC........-.-.++-e+- $ 91,914 153,270 244 556 273 ,867 
TOME a temiel cree it tere te carer ers $ 515,531 630,927 725,291 740,787 
90 | SHatsy'caps, 6t@s N.0;p.. 085s neh eee me ce tale $ 557,599 758 ,799 713,914 506,186 
A NeeBrardswete:, foriate: pres arr $ 10,927 27,091 11,369 4,386 
22 Surgical dressings, etC...........--+++++ee: g 138 ,434 103,799 151,124 156, 036 
Total mixed textiles?.........-...+-5-- $ 5,927,513] 7,122,591 7,545,990| 7,762,773 
Total Fibres and Textiles?........... $ 70,163,647| 72,752,164) 71,464,176 77,621,060 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and Paper. 
Wood, unmanufactured or partially manufactured- 
23 1S HERO UE Lane LAMM eesemaes Dope moO ao No. - - 
$ es = _ a 
Sawmill products— 
Lumber, dressed on one side— 
24 Cherry, chestnut, and hickory........ M it. - ~ - = 
¢ a a = S 
25 GUM WOO Baile. been etches no ke naa M ft. - 2 4 - 
$ - 208 486 - 
26 Oa). tee Ue cla dh easna a enare M ft. - - - - 
$ uh i Es Et 
rH PItChapinerenmre sn eee ere ken eae M it. 16 - - 
$ 434 - - . 418 
28 Wi hiitew.OO Caen aan es sero s ses renee see M ft. - - 19 - 
$ = = 8 ,000 - 
29 Lumber, dressed on one side and edges..M ft. ~ 12 - 2 
$ 850 - 279 
30 Wid GOS Me cities ce at ten eee anise summers tare $ 3,676 1,484 2,874 Sc8ne 
Total wood, unmfrd. or partially mfrd.2 $ 20,926 16,617 34,686 19,993 


1Subject to revision. 2 Totals include other items not specified. 
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United States. All Countries. - 

1926. 1927. 1928. 1929.1 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929.1 
11,302 11,401 11,082 27 298 125,429 143 ,359 172,651 298,487] 1 
45,456 39,099 43 ,389 66,239 601,110 631,154 800,390 925 ,462 

173,004 220,065 174,023 168,475 507,166 816,278 483 ,950 504,900] 2 
95,259 97,425 75,715 77,625 311,076 461,018 240,665 262,561 

3,847,595} 3,389,549} 2,676,191] 3,601,113] 46,036,182] 50,575,573) 48,832,356) 54,428,616 
43,159 108 ,028 138 ,588 63,878] 1,689,730] 1,516,448] 1,563,020] 2,240,704] 3 
68,640 222,067 350,587 87,392] 2,553,403] 1,850,385) 1,733,546] 2,153,747 

- - -| 3,598,442 = - -| 15,313,240|/- 4 

286 ,123 468 , 696 605,767] 1,413,483]| 2,241,803] 3,994,077] 5,518,223] 7,850,519 
14,047 19,412 46,905 297 ,054 19,647 30,002 61,978 387,545] 5 
54,944 57,299 113,577 635,780 96,859 127,106 193,342] 1,044,052 

500 , 282 946,234] 1,212,244) 2,382,566]/ 5,159,247] 6,301,986] 7,860,718] 11,876,363 

1,422 1,958 4,216 24,667 2,862 3,267 5,417 25,105} 6 
25,400 33,475 44,733 184,615 46 ,293 53,610 62,881 193 ,274 

349,113 440,105 479 ,920 709,587 439 , 699 519,807 524,124 745,831] 7 

3,505,346] 4,225,868} 3,829,485} 5,452,967] 4,347,116] 5,030,900} 4,255,080] 5,766,251 

391,845 180,610 69,119 138 , 233 476 ,299 282 814 194,647 279,654] 8 

5,448,706] 2,654,850 866,162] 1,566,442] 6,710,477] 4,076,338] 2,294,516] 2,912,755 

9,135,166] 7,116,163] 5,005,464] 7,581,919] 11,459,278] 9,718,768] 7,310,586] 9,795,697 

233,756} 1,473,260] 1,036,028] 1,894,810]/ 1,827,699] 1,509,213} 1,542,011] 2,782,320] 9 

1,254,238) 1,348,096] 1,185,898)  1,062,204]/ 2,405,002] 2,860,406] 2,739,453] 2,294,969] 10 

= - 2 423 ,323 = ~ = 1,653,315] 11 
178,098 150,057 118 ,438 112,437 494,106 515,108 490 ,508 320,778 
= 168,679 191,603 414,555 - 170,008 192,404 415,934] 12 

909 ,757 928 ,957 993,852} 1,689,554) 1,151,298} 1,258,089] 1,422,259) 2,271,441] 13 

507,304 729 ,672 792,420 893,425] 1,091,213] 1,389,943] 1,487,944] 1,567,975! 14 

273 359 248 , 638 271,531 400,752 716,325 779 ,848 790,516 889 ,392 

- - - 183,148 - - - 1,404,508] 15 
200,772 153,429 182,948 168,370 824 954 932,404 864,051} 1,498,731] 16 
144,399 83 ,830 113 ,363 85,376]| 1,279,584} 1,401,375] 1,587,136] 1,620,414] 17 
22,784 18 ,976 14,068 25,163 136,768 227 ,845 386 , 600 488 424] 18 
312,254 323 ,922 351,741 456,649|| 1,228,103] 1,389,024] 1,581,944] 1,748,786] 19 
1,102,679 778 ,453 595 ,093 633,881]/ 1,844,583] 1,780,061] 1,633,078} 1,481,018] 20 
234,784 228 849 126,814 186 ,657 504,440 584,079 283,591 460,966] 21 
408 ,722 553,855 703 , 938 464 313 555,004 671,250 863 , 380 634,283] 22 

8,921,803] 8,334,081] 8,559,320} 9,485,806] 17,203,694] 18,553,686] 19,616,601] 21,580,031 

79,105,295) 66,925,517] 69,430,521) 81,889,787|| 184,761, 831| 183,583,931| 186,994, 462| 206,444,044 
614 ,228 435,706 691,801 888 ,732 614,228 435,706 691,801 888,738] 23 

749,250} . 453,122 740,838 869,379 749,250 453,122 740,838 869,388 
8,766 6,691 9,012 8,914 8,766 6,691 9,012 8,914] 24 

620,117 404,556 556,610 508 , 203 620,117 404,556 556,610 508 , 203 
16,382 20,319 17,143 22,416 16,550 20,372 17,274 92,499] 25 

855,114] 1,047,827 861,127 942,458 875,027} 1,052,767 875,174 951,237 
35,575 42,336 45,912 45,996 35,667 42,339 45,913 46,098} 26 

2,404,979} 2,896,503} 2,943,199] 2,791,033] 2,412,876] 2,896,885] 2,943,375) 2,802,491 
21,600 33,502 31,728 ,480 21,616 33,502 31,728 41,482] 27 

819,723} 1,273,097| 1,077,036] 1,318,488 820,157} 1,273,119] 1,077,036] 1,318,906 

5,978 7,718 8 593 11,639 5,978 7,718 8 612 if; 28 
345 344 420,694 421,434 586 ,837 345,344 420,694 429,434 586,837 
4,562 7,176 7,363 18,498 4,641 7,216 7,391 18,554] 29 

223,715 345,147 368,013 686, 107 228 ,724 346, 680 368 ,876 687,691 

639,748 768 , 105 781,724 993 , 600 643 424 769,713 784,598 997,463] 30 

10,259,596} 12,852,320] 13,908,825] 16,245,433|| 10,473,692] 13,087,938] 14,269,634] 16,639,349 


94562—34 
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No. 


—— 


30 


31 
32 


33 


1 Subject to revision. 


Items. 


IV. Wood, Wood Products and Paper—concl. 


Wood, manufactured— 
Barrels em puy mo score sc eos Loe het « ase 


SLAVES HOMORIS.: |. cecaee Std bs sree ome 


Other Cooperaoes, «oc thane de teiees «selene oie 
Corksia new Ace esis nae Barca to oe wet eh 


Other'cork mirsh. ae; cass Ge ses soar eer 
Turned and carved wood...........+...56 
Wood) puis. octcins eek re htcens area rse ere sere 
Doors, (js ek. Sata: 20402 SBE t 8. TRO hee 
Fibre, kartavert, and manufactures of..... 
Hurniture 4eeeer. cu et ob Sos ete 
Total wood, manufactured?........... 
Total wood and wood products?....... 


Paper— 
Chipboard;inot- pasteditae.e. .. ...< ree ee « 


New sboardis 482. 5. eeeeei ee bee eke cee 
Strawboards. #4... 2 chee poe ose eee ee 


Other paper, Oars icanssen.eieenterara rece sek 
Book eradestof paper se aed. el. see eke 


Book and printing paper, not coated, n.o.p. 


Printing’ papersNOsDs, eres ee eee rio 
Wrappina papentem.< cae. dae. csulo sins okt 


Writing paper and stationery, n.O.p........ 
Fon velopeseess fet ian sate eet ure See 


Weal Paperaiccarnic.. seas ciacieuis ete sceterersiss 
Paper boxes and containers..............4. 

Totalipapercs. <b) stasis sadiale ss selasske 

Books and printed matter— 

Newspapers and magazines................ 
Photographs, chromos, engravings, prints. 
Advertising pamphlets, cards, etc......... 
Advertising bills, folders and posters...... 
Mabels. tags; tickets, ObC.ir. > a1 anmiecile tei 
Bibles sshymn books; CtCigas. «eee tee crete 
Text: DOOKGnae oi cian ve tele Mok stare ee en are coiers 


Total books and printed matter?...... 


Total Wood, Wood Products and Paper? 


VY. Iron and Its Products. 
Tromiore. {See t PE ox cadens Lake deta eee 


Pigs, ingots, blooms and billets— 
Pie lvon A Bie aa acta itt ogo RAPE Mag 


Ferro-silicon and ferro-manganese......... 


Total pigs, ingots, blooms and billets?. 


Serap ironior steele. saw a eaielnns sie slate ee eivie's . 


lb. 
$ 
lb. 


$ 


1,992,161 
3,918, 098 


2 Totals include other items not specified. 


691, 626 
726,312 


—_———. 


2,182,210 
4,360,348 


_ 364,041 


United Kingdom. 


1928. 


6,492 
46,641 


3,991 
388,540 


193,124 
512,489 


6, 455 
118,356 
63, 626 
209, 455 


1929.1 


9,614 
103 ,552 


184 
69,597 
48,396 

3,736 
18, 837 


919 
4,499 
544 649 


933 , 229 
953 , 222 


115, 230 


136, 750 
22,233 


1,532, 436 


23,709 
154,308 — 
339, 736 
117,858 
- 6,194 
4,317 
67,923 
173,131 
599, 607 


2,449,371 
4,935,029 


7 
448 


6,499 
106,599 
42, 888 
142.717 


296,072 
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Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1926-1929—continued. 


United States. 


All Countries. 


94562—344 


1926: 1927. 1928. 1929.1 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929.1 
195,176 214,731 179, 788 179, 828 199, 764 221,763 189,305 193,150 
393,368 368, 056 345, 035 372,808 421,968 404, 522 400,936 486, 835 
6,049 5,929 9,945 9,029 6,049 5,929 9,950 9,029 
309,509 395, 998 886, 258 848,578 309, 509 395,998 886, 338 848,578 
230, 258 220,536 268. 811 329, 967 231, 293 937,015 269, 102 330, 405 
54,278 62, 166 82,516 109,396 324,416 423 516 485,568 487,849 
40,037 52, 205 69,544 113,477 186, 690 263 , 033 317,722 362, 602 
318, 434 276,768 380,362 449 234 434 306 519,843 714,046 823,641 
884, 881 898, 774 697, 228 749, 828 905,716 924,394 725,621 776, 047 
426, 287 464, 433 477,941 439, 980 429, 962 464,455 479,099 439, 980 
1,150,509] 1,257,678] 1,227,305} 1,085,817) 1,157,362} 1,257,635} 1,230,161] 1,085,817 
358, 135 391,354 546,069 585,676 358, 135 391,354 546, 069 586,595 
320, 254 370, 750 327,568 329, 439 323,365 374, 502 335,509 337,542 
941,914; 1,476,208] 1,656,660] 2,298,240] 1,291,183] 1,957,739] 2,271,777] 3,228,217 
7,334,037} 8,333,935} 8,960,581} 10,258,234] 8,376,861] 9,773,756} 10,730,795| 12,386,421 
17,593,633) 21,186,255) 22,869,406] 26,503,667 18,850,553] 22,861,694] 25,000,429] 29,025,770 
2,214,882} 4,287,503] 1,725,340} 10,602,203] 2,214,882] 4,287,503] 1,725,340] 10,602,203 
70,518 123 ,873 53, 248 223 , 496 70,518 123, 873 53,248 223,496 
9,691,919} 7,394,849} 10,303,114] 11,123,653] 9,821,859) 7,484,656] 10,410,855) 11,256,147 
388, 088 356,398 457,437 494, 628 396, 090 362,911 464,731 505, 405 
11,899,366} 19,026,112} 15,625,774] 8,807,912]| 12,016,435] 19,209,496] 17,101,236/ 10,319,775 
304,015 499, 156 403, 947 226, 466 306, 273 502, 695 431,601 257,916 
315, 133 584, 858 493,510 790, 366 344,015 624,031 522,404 833, 500 
15,960 1,756] 1,349,531] 5,922,567 413,356 657,821} 1,744,018} 5,973,746 
699 347 72,641 313, 888 32,013 46, 230 99,346 317,733 
2,586,041) 4,685,063] 4,922,973) 5,110,149]/ 3,810,300] 5,946,686] 6,776,394] 7,423,806 
232,069 339, 824 364,550 368, 223 334, 986 449 594 532,469 567,625 
623, 186 819,523 941,429} 1,034,701] 1,037,044] 1,226,425] 1,499,132] 1,489,560 
77,964 89,114 101,364 119,910 122, 122 137, 043 159, 150 166, 670 
6,769,516] 6,681,919} 12,531,582] 6,562,688i/ 8,153,071] 9,641,227| 14,972,124] 9,342,093 
287,973 325, 429 473,811 396,771 373, 153 491,834 614, 436 566, 943 
144,215 230,774 220, 622 220, 994 270,690 419,576 385,957 363, 789 
54,066 51,289 48,185 51, 662) 67,719 63,748 59,895 63, 936 
103,470 107,844 113,970 131,918 142,779 145,527 148, 891 167,329 
1,993,654] 2,338,853} 3,437,066] 3,426,653l| 2,443,203] 2,919,378] 4,160,417| 4,170,399 
334, 679 358,195 439,312 432,074 447,219 481,035 601, 127 611,806 
1,079,438} 1,101,045] 1,203,562] 1,330,104] 1,123,620] 1,145,757} 1,261,325] 1,393,255 
7,343,650) 8,821,928] 9,167,711] 10,678,222] 9,403,738} 11,359,582] 11,918,454] 13,649,415 
2,980,896] 3,252,607] 2,970,786] 2,827,261!1 2,991,993} 3,266,974] 2,989,406] 2,860,056 
826,988] 1,297,058} 1,064,548] 1,165,732] 1,012,797/ 1,542,937) 1,322,302] 1,467,556 
4,494,009} 5,034,802} 5,598,118] 6,347,786] 5,045,113] 5,409,408] 5,935,204] 6,778,757 
1,863,260} 2,094,444] 2,594,827/ 3,170,259] 2,081,563] 2,259,953] 2,723,885] 3,322,241 
362, 132 411,312 324, 966 292, 212 369, 032 420, 687 337, 002 298, 630 
172,411 185,341 146,431 129,700 176, 078 191,352 153,789 134,108 
323,376 300,214 264, 508 270,679 404, 832 381,497 339, 074 359, 036 
151, 208 174, 880 169, 674 161,217 437,107 511,468 509,547 461,917 
478, 967 560, 152 588,116 627, 253 985,436] 1,100,308] 1,198,371] 1,329,989 
9,777,681) 11,114,209] 11,955,111] 13,382,405] 12,148,805] 13,741,022} 14,832,041] 16,539,633 
34,715,231] 41,122,392] 43,992,228] 50,564,294 40,403,090| 47,962,298] 51,750,924) 59,214,818 
692,030 984,173} 1,010,223} 1,565,042] 1,053,593] 1,445,504] 1,491,234] 2,272,130 
1,607,739} 2,242,208] 2,227,040] 3,425,168]/ 2,020,285] 2,835,159] 2,889,768} 4,391,269 
21,984 26,324 39,949 38,514 27,779 34,569 48,415 46,425 
410,509 496, 458 658, 589 632, 028 516, 238 623, 182 809, 872 757, 660 
7,796 6,089 12°183 14,318 83,559 58,217 80,598 129,568 
114,737 139, 674 117, 942 117, 968 413, 824 333, 440 367, 682 483, 876 
891,247} 1,081,746] 1,363,959}  2,263,792]] 1,568,112] 1,634,048] 2,051,739] 3,143,014 
= * 117,350 138,752 “i 85,498 120, 809 141,915 
554,125 906,180/ 1,418,993] 1,547,549 671, 435 926,361! 1,440,575! 1,571,233 


SOKO NO Bw wD 


_ 


30 


31 
32 


33 
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13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


United Kingdom. 


No. Items. 
1926. 1927. 1928. 1929.1 
Y. Iron and Its Products—continued. 
Castings and forgings— 
1 Asics, partsand blankcass es seem ca $ 14,520 8,528 5,758 7 924 
21 Wheel tires, locomotive ard car........... cwt. 64,526 63 ,698 115,051 86 ,320 
304,175 297 ,400 539 ,358 415 441 
Total castings and forgings?........... $ 376,393 333 , 232 596,665 456,804 
Rolling mill products— 
3 Band*an di hoop 2. etewe cn oe eee cwt. 202 ,082 141,586 146,918 37,913 
$ 658 , 833 451,710 473 ,286 150,995, 
Bars and rails— 
4 Rallwayerallsucccc o.. header so Ieee ton 35 6 18 4] 
$ 2,518 Papi 737 1,720 
5 Othembarstancderailsas <- .e eiet eceele cwt. 110,347 116,159 143,540 147,743 
$ 668,651 825 , 243 874,461 1,020,642 
Plates and sheets— : 
6 Boiler plate 2, see 4a pens ae Oe ee cwt. - 587 AG 1,361 
$ - 1,077 93 2,709 
7 @anadatp latest a. ssbosis sancti tain cor cwt. 90,786 66,886 87,743 100,577 
$- 338 ,320 255,491 337,057 353 ,452 
8 Tinned platesyne.. tae sere ss et eee cwt. 865,596 367 ,546 478 , 286 525 686 
‘ 4 266,014 1,850,503 2,340,105 2,415 ,503 
9 Plates, not less than 30 in. by {in., n.o.p. cwt. 11,260 6,674 25 ,407 120, 684 
s 19 ,266 10,652 42,792 241 390 
10 Sheets, No. 14 gauge and thinner, n.o.p. .cwt. 99 214 77,168 124,800 146,755 
337,816 251,673 401 ,423 421,550 
if Galvanizedisheets...teaee ae a eee SOA VICE 197,814 153,189 88 347 230,774 
b 876 ,835 650,507 S0a7004 864,285 
12 Skelp formine sme ceracr cer eee Oren cewt. 56,296 4,373 112,604 196 ,846 
156,594 15 ,324 296 ,698 496,690 
13 Other platessand sheets=. ssn. 4... eee cwt. 29 ,904 14,036 21,783 196,554 
$ 74,550 31,464 46,537 488 ,815 
14 ROU S shh e Pree yan chen tenses aR chee SSO cwt. 36,264 - 13,054 11,151 
$ 47,772 - 16,316 14,343 
15. cote tural it Ole 5s: St tantetar acc <n ace $ 198 ,849 44,368 136 ,608 264,846 
Total rolling mill products?........... $ 7,646,018] 4,388,284] 5,329,470) 6,736,940 
Tubes, pipe and fittings— 
16 Boiler tubesp pert hacia eee ick tr canes $ 21,703 18,093 34,255 55,198 
(alee Cost ATOni Dl Deseret ae reece ae OU 1,537 1,348 1,048 370 
$ 63 ,589 59,540 32,840 17,537 
18 Seamless tubing, not less than 33c, per lb...cwt. 17,922 10,753 31,020 26,671 
$ 146,557 98 895 175,914 191,045 
Total tubes, pipe and fittings?......... $ 312,992 419 547 427,137 534,580 
Wire— 
Oa Barbe csten cit om saa: ae re ete ew cwt. 366 4,792 581 
$ 869 14,069 1,887 
20 Galvanized wire, No. 9, 12 and 138 gauge, 
not telegraph nor telephone.............. ewt. 880 108 531 627 
$ 2,007 389 1,457 3,520 
Aid Steel WArG HOT PODOs. ahh atest ee cwt. 59,613 79,402 99,791 135 ,458 
$ 411,270 483 , 078 636,730 826,374 
22 | Wire rope, twisted wire, clothes lines, wire 
Gab leas 6leasat Or cat Heanan? uacntr pn ee 198, 130 235,836 9.29 ,147 255,189 
Total wine mabe acon 8 oe celeste. $ 920,591 999,755| 1,170,106] 1,487,676 
ZB CUAING Seve 's a taal ere Ate ie pan ele esis Teh cae $ 201,933 221,570 178 ,057 220,023 
Engines and boilers— ‘ 
ZA ee NON OS AULONLO 01] one ean No. 15 - - = 
$ 7,764 - - ar 
25 | Engines, internal combustion, other....... No. 217 408 845 1,085 
$ 443,751 192,861 370,261 502,101 
265)' Wocomotives and partswe- 4+ asses eae No. - 11 - = 
$ 15,050 301,926 = = 
Total engines and boilers?............. $ 774,781 964,896} 1,118,507 


————EEE 


1 Subject to revision. 2% Totals include other items not specified, 
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1926. 


3,499,370 
79,988 
352,411 


4,713,863 


1,020,968 
3,656,943 


18,782 
616,402 
1,835,971 
4/989, 151 


89 , 092 
195,095 
128 883 
547,380 
740,408 

3,934,732 
747,337 

1,403,059 
921,400 

3,501,906 
397,958 

1,721,217 

1,887,717 

3,723,586 
588,464 

1,427,240 
241,419 
499 296 

5,168,410 


31,384,417 


799,364 

1,608 
106 ,883 
50,538 
335 , 258 


2,763,379 


57,879 
202 , 286 


188 ,974 

* 504,034 
15,165 
137, 090 
52,982 
1,624,309 
515,873 
76,624 

9 , 237,454 
9,278 
1,084 ,494 
5 


6 
572,661 


12,108,770 
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Noe 


22 


23 


24 
25 
26 


United States. All Countries. 

1927. 1928. 1929.1 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929.1 
2,629,340 1,823,134 1,541,635 3,513,890]. 2,638,166 1,828 892 1,549 559 
122,604 107,866] f. 122,185 144,700 186,598 223,077 208,505 
523,705 460,144 524 , 850 657,639 822,394 1,000,301 940,291 
4,417,940 3,694,158 6,402,306 5,091,744 4,764,733 4,296,176 6,867,521 
1,292,720 1,156,382 1,284,895 1,236,716 1,489,801 1,351,442 1,388,110 
4,565,700 3,878 , 142 4,338 ,728 4,408 ,557 5,177,767 4,614,506 4,677,408 
26,024 22 ,428 31,130 21,197 27,875 24 ,637 33 , 858 
840,141 697 ,221 989 ,909 674,704 890,692 746 843 1,054,406 
2,123,111 1,850,168 3 , 287 ,886 2,169,284 2,753 ,478 2,409,185 3,930,977 
5,768,681 4,948 815 8,410,381 6,079 ,273 7,458,132 6 4515466 10 , 223 ,968 
179,733 165,159 239 ,390 89,176 189 ,538 173,761 241 463 
431,987 374,283 594,653 195,369 451,407 388 ,031 601,061 
123,012 181,094 105,203 220,080 188 , 990 268 , 837 207,871 
514,992 699 ,908 412,123 887 ,225 770,871 1,036,965 770,457 
1,065 ,092 861,342 1,093 ,246 1,602,038 1,432,558 1,339,650 1,618,969 
5,781,061 4,627 , 284 5,592,924 8,200,879 7,631 ,628 6,967,616 8,008 ,574 
964 ,303 1,047,763 1,419 ,257 799 273 1,083 ,996 15172395 1,749,913 
15930. 217 2,051,128 2,771,393 1,485 ,454 2,100,039 2,234 459 3 335,877 
1,112,163 937 ,323 1,466,090 1,026,687 1,234 433 751125509 1,640,672 
4,129,581 3,391,451 5,086,015 3,852,778 4,479,610 3 , 898 , 284 5 566,984 
388 , 102 368 ,447 450,669 595 ,841 546,759 457,015 682 , 133 
1,693 ,655 1,495 ,582 1,700 ,423 2,598 ,562 2,358,816 1,859 829 2,566,409 
2,205,717 2,258,795 2,873 ,827 1,944,013 2,232 ,369 2,379,885 3,172,428 
4,468 ,373 4,190,092 5,229 ,15€ 3,880,180 4,515,179 4 497 ,398 5,859,725 
683 ,651 607,738 1,384,505 642 491 ~ 792,280 713,728 1,690,018 
1,601,316 1,346,437 3,294,685 1,540,250 1,777,889 1,517,967 3,956,739 
201,820 164,951 296 ,690 800 ,518 955 ,824 863 ,336 1,096,776 
428 641 333 ,035 572,292 1,243 ,823 1,409 ,732 1,197,762 1,634 ,302 
7,317,290 8,193,596] 10,819,130 5,534,438 7,671,300 8,656,310] 11,828,234 
39,472,695] 36,226,884 49 ,811,812/| 40,581,492) 46,693,062 44,067,436] 60,084,144 
814,872 810,066 935 ,352 893 , 993 934 , 630 917 ,547 1,092,018 
1,062 967 1,601 12,191 5,281 6,146 5,672 
79,903 77,556 90,316 491 335 247 ,948 238 , 222 201,527 
45 807 33,415 64,189 70,064 57,854 68 ,371 96,655 
285 ,928 222017 478 ,871 488 459 390 368 424 668 700 , 297 
3,178,766 3,051,862 3,884 ,483 3,482,106 3,841,908 3,738,548 4,697,279 
106,571 82,530 68 , 208 76,035 136,140 120,517 113 ,229 
386 456 273,322 224 ,285 253,617 476,982 383 ,061 353 585 
198 ,960 234 864 209 , 784 220,153 242 379 249 ,009 212,350 
530,853 615,002 537 ,023 O1¢ 210 613 ,240 653 ,029 545 541 
13,124 6,153 19,687 74,778 92 594 105 ,944 155,145 
93 , 832 39,098 128 ,258 548 360 57300 675 ,828 954 ,632 
75,056 84,762 134,478 257 ,848 317,880 325 ,677 407,078 
1,857,895 1,825 , 247 1,997 ,228 2,790,031 3,160,849 3,017,016 3,806,253 
728,518 567,022 752,418 725,593 986 ,740 799,177 1,030,694 
90,050 109,014 118,817 76,639 90,050 109 ,014 118,817 
10,609,398} 11,957,526 11,727,816 9,245,218) 10,609,398) 11,957,526 1 727,816 
13,995 13, 232 15,497 9,515 14,428 14,104 16,642 
1,339,646 1,506,913 1,840,631 1,536,497 1,565,449 1,979,767 2,469,546 
44 90 121 65 55 90 121 
804,172 558 ,874 1,151,286 587,711 606,098 558 ,874 1,151,286 

14,073,189} 15,928,076 18,033 ,362]| 12,861,592 14,922,187] 17,006,829 


ee 


19,307,250 


534 EXTERNAL TRADE 


13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


United Kingdom. 


No. Items. aN a a a 
1926. 1927. 1928. 1929.1 


V. Iron and Its Products—continued. 


Farm implements and machinery— 


1.| Cream separators: 7.0092 .201.5.. 50am, 2 No. 943 235 - 521 
$ 25,984 7,218 17 11, 862 
> |e Othendairy machinery. hes. cee... smate $ 339 1,530 345 739 
3) POET Vester fascia ccs. casks or wasetacrersperte lets roteyord No. ~ - - ss 
$ - - 182 = 
4 | Other harvesting implements............. $ 7,397 9, 663 10,342 13,736 
Planting and tillage— 
5 Drilistandipartsy. oc ostee creas bas. « sfetelenese No. - 1 1 
$ = 444 5, 150 267 
6 lous hsrancn parts venice steelers bieie os $ 170 708 163 93 
7 @ther planting snot ae ei eos aes $ 2,957 3,265 4,968 4,015 
Seed separation— 
8 Threshing machine separators........... a - = - = 
9 Threshing machine separator parts...... $ 15 1,814 -|- 1,163 
10 Traction engines, for farm purposes, not _ 
Over $1400 cash. vl Peas orhaenie cls ae ~ - 3 z 
11 Other farm tractors, parts and repairs..... $ 158 1,178 37 372 
Total farm implements and machinery? $ 96,375 134, 458 197, 660 141, 766 
Hardware and cutlery— 
12° Vi@utloryss. 3 tasted eos eee oe eee of ieee $ 718, 753 714, 914 694, 000 741, 932 
Hardware— 
13 Nails, spikes, tacks, etc............-s0« $ 12,313 15,309 13,654 6,611 
14 INeedles andapins..ac. oi. ceuiee sates « eietes 6 $ . 180,304 212,714 176, 199 205, 807 
15 Nuts and sboltsa.te..ssaneecer ce «> shhier:: cwt 778 1,180 Eyal 4,752 
$ 5,821 7,412 11, 433 22,353 
16 SCREWS oo felts pa trerercle ete eel tet elal oi olin $ 2,811 1,520 1,539 1,329 
Total hardware and cutlery?.......... $ 1,067,043 1,068, 091 1,001, 533 1, 133,003 
Machinery (except agricultural) — 
17 |) HSewines machines ce. 66 ess oe clewe es No. 960 . 5,964 6,165 11,980 
$ 24,523 115, 288 134, 493 209, 489 
18 Sewing machine parts and attachments.... $ 306,355 243,779 155,017 249,397 
19 | Washing machines, domestic.............. No - 1 1 21 
$ Sofie 398 57 384 
20 | Other household machinery............... $ 354 370 315 2,286 
21 Diamond drilistand partsyc... tas nc. © ie $ 15,523 58,176 68 12,449 
22 | Ore crushers, stamp mills, etc............. $ 172,492 274, 128 252, 928 193,015 
BU SRO Grills str dearert eels daira greiatoreie acto tote rs No 14 11 11 36 
$ 20, 224 7,746 20,871 12,703 
24 | Well drilling machinery and equipment.... $ 658 912 416 2,280 
25 | Other mining and metallurgical machinery $ 63, 279 39, 208 112, 685 109,324 
Office or business— 
26 AVG Chin MACHINES ss - <tteye eeotefelaniote sea Bi No. ~ - 4 3 
$ - 12 237 104 
27 EV DOWTILOTS ee wo arerclsis sins a loots ale arene No. 5 9 18 19 
$ 361 363 1,387 eal 
28 Other office or business...............-- $ 4,285 7,825 3, 662 4,873 
Printing and bookbinding— 
29 Printing pressesan s) | hcsepiacieetes etree $ 41,150 65, 182 119, 432 139,945 
30 Typesetting machines................--- $ 75 37 615 15,294 
31 Other printing and bookbinding......... $ 22,950 39, 883 64,799 53, 582 
32>] SeANT: COMPLESSOLSe ratine cstersecie ire nicleien ecrians $ 20,315 64, 677 57, 659 114, 849 
33 | Coke and gas machinery.................- $ 150,601 68,017 68, 214 291,149 
34 | Cranes and GOL CK Stee erechsasoccteitesistere ate tree No. 20 10 15 4 
$ 57,056 11,376 95,703 37, 733 
304 MeoreingvequIpmMenvam. ese. we scenes $ 291,769 361,414 259, 859 83,031 
36 | Metal-working machines, n.o.p............ $ 50,491 119, 736 63 , 272 119, 831 
37 | Paper- and pulp-mill machinery........... $ 1,312,044 820,836} 1,101,423 343 , 642 
38) |) Pumps, powerwand partsrecsesa pee ohne No. 60 71 89 87 
$ 36, 861 70,377 73, 288 66,640 
394) jp Rolling millimachines..c.. sen ccecisocee $ 326 1,012 4,122 905 
40 | Shovels, steam and electric............... No. 1 - 1 3 
$ 10, 480 - 8, 028 46,510 
410 | dRextileimachinery su. cs te crecceie tere colon ae $ 870, 168 641,419} 1,301,995 753,498 


Total machinery (except agricultural)?.. $ ' 4,291,073] 4,335,185] 5,103,644 3,996, 722 


——— 


1 Subject to revision. 2 Totals include other items not specified. 
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Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1926-1929—continued. 


1926. 


ss |] 


10, 614 
545,111 
65, 240 
2,161 
389, 998 
166, 967 


3,769 
346, 004 
1, 123,324 
378, 594 


2,281 
1,930, 539 
514, 761 


6, 762 
4,991,673 
1, 280,139 


13, 051, 503 


United States. 


1927. 


377, 260 
6,047 


835, 930), 


1, 648, 462 
621, 063 


2,897 
2,482,574 
703,919 


9,101 
6, 847, 239 
1,709, 2038 


18, 493 , 857 


1928. 


7,676 
357,270 
142,511 

5, 611 

1,371,979 
426,369 


6, 156 
865, 690 
1,731,330 
785 , 298 


4,825 
4,354, 182 
769, 905 


18, 469 
14,890, 800 
1,925,731 


29,182, 852 


1929.1 


10,112 
586, 484 
216, 238 

7,566 
1,993,528 
497, 186 


6, 926 
993 , 564 
2,151,498 
1,091,071 


7,323 
7,884,772 
1,220,041 


21,777 
18, 931, 6138 
2,648, 639) 


39,826, 254 


1926. 


18,055 
742,794 
67,557 
2,161 
389, 998 
176, 162 


3,769 
346,004 
1,123, 687 
384,571 


514,776 
6, 762 
4,991,673 
1,280, 297 


13,336, 650 


| 


313,719 


99,972 
159,894 
28,459 
315, 828 
108,041 


1,913,806 


7,549 
307,999 


764, 885 


3,752 
510, 626 
11,390 
685, 273 
512, 003 


I, 211, 168 


948,579 
159, 208 
54 
469,714 
2,434, 880]. 


AM A ie ee | fe | 


- 351,824 


67, 662 
170, 704 
32,234 
339,547 
114,713 


2,118, 253 


11,110 
436,319 
186, 245 


1,014, 654 
810,919 


4,181 
668,171 
14, 088 
806, 462 
591,297 


1,488,097 
671,761 


51 
562,005 


27,177,066) 35,710,103 


388,511 


41,028 
217,394 
29,509 
325, 186 
133,111 


2,339,172 


13, 690 
454,129 


678,373 


2,289,315 
962, 254 
742,976 
943 , 588 
419,870 

268 

1,056,429 


943 , 738 


42,343,396 


404, 998 


41,802 
229, 993 
46, 284 
570, 120 
175, 133 


2,869, 146 


12,764 
522,039 


iy 449, 055 


9,897 

1, 268, 044 
20,832 
1,112, 228 
684, 679 


3, 232,033 


1,390,874 
9,066 
1,130,989 
562, 672 
169 


1,487,139 
3, 825, 228 


1,428, 084 


147,312 
353, 901 
29,705 
324,191 
114,041 


3,481,756 


8,517 
332,752 
722, 642 

13, 297 
792,131 
131,310 
143 , 943 
394,499 

1,182 
441,809 
445, 279 
828, 167 


3,790 
520,044 
11,411 
686, 030 
516, 288 


1,307,922 
487,998 


987,999 
159, ee 


5 
480, 194 
3,383, 649 


| 


54,614,486] 32,031,669] 41,081,674 


All Countries. 
1927. 1928. 

23, 658 16,910 
997,548 611, 245 
109, 427 144, 654 

3,949 5,612 
998,771] 1,372,578 
408, 662 455,930 

6,048 6, 157 
836,374 870,840 

1,649,303] 1,731,738 
647, 613 803, 146 
2,897 4, 825 
2,482,574] 4,354,182 
705, 806 769, 905 
9,101 18,471 
6,847,239] 14,893,586 
1,710,381] 1,925,768 
18,946,288] 29,636,449 
1,585,382] 1,625,122 
152, 226 99, 003 
413,699 437,946 

33, 509 31, 886 
347,385 337,750 
116,972 142,546 

3,874,736] 4,097,572 

172991 19,929 
555, 052 593,657 
430,176 360, 230 

15,492 18,496 

1,070,193} 1,251,070 
146, 724 220, 965 
412, 642 687, 299 
622, 269 542,932 

1,478 480 
491,271 472,752 

1,015, 616 807,741 
850,127] 1,033,230 

4,191 7,956 
670,770 990,500 

14, 103 16,455 
807, 063 901,309 
599, 122 682, 045 

1,596,174] 2,505,113 
672,041 962, 869 
626, 281 836, 219 
885,325] 1,028,689 
242,433 488, 084 

176 ae 
594,958] 1,152,132 

1,112,988] 1,231,327 

2,279,377] 3,556,849 

4,466,465] 3,519,535 

7,468 8,063 
967,553 981, 695 
239,507 284, 601 

51 109 
562,005 951,766 
3,855,639] 4,939,294 


48, 600, 613 


1929.1 


60,262, 591 


—_——___.__ 


© oC No or be eb — 
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536 EXTERNAL TRADE 
13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 
United Kingdom. 
No Items. ——_———_ —— — 
1926 1927. 1928. 1929.1 
V. fron and Its Products—concluded. 
1 | Sprints ay inet, G86 Pre ate ee ee Taioo 1,760 2,063 491 
Stamped and coated products— 
2 FD ANK CATS RY SL eh he pees re 3 t,t certs a $ 28,095 33, 092 42,775 42,873 
3 | Other stamped and coated products....... $ 146, 090 146, 100 150,336 182,309 
4 |Tools and hand implements................- $ 240, 410 266,131 272, 656 312, 845 
Vehicles— 
da} seAutomobiles irelohty,. nacre «gsefmierkistetanses No. 30 78 129 98 
$ 75, 760 186, 014 270,042 218,300 
65) Ss Automobiless passenger aerci/-:cracictecrd tye ott No. 87 11) 56 55 
$ 166, 909 175,468 128, 887 119,891 
f Automobile partsic.acsteee cee eerie $ 56,313 69,476 92,297 41,055 
8 Railway cars, all kinds....... yrs CRO No. 30 48 86 64 
$ 4,709 2,296 4,789 2,500 
O°) Rallwayacars) parts Olsens cee cs ceceers se $ 106, 586 110, 990 48,602 196, 421 
Total ivehicles27 aiseceec scroccccne $ 488, 183 656, 448 698, 232 778, 258 
10 | Drumis}:tanks; cy lindersiea. +. eee oe 6 cle = cio $ 32,508 34,913 50, 726 67,414 
115] Purnitiure eas es ee See ie ees eens $ 7,601 19,437 33,789 26,017 
12 | Plates, for agricultural implements........... ont, ~ me - = 
130 'Bum ps; shan digests. eae Saleeted meg ote cra $ 1,523 2,012 1,188 735 
14 TStoviesttere a bocce caitaestons tadvalge tami te coin mteers $ 1, 669 2,254 2,041 8,641 
15. || Velvesth net pin area Sahin atte ees Contain tia as $ 52, 838 31,470 48,079 55, 292 
16. | Articles for ship-building...c4:.5- 3048s eee $ 140, 856 131,546 194, 846 193,330 
Total Iron and Jts Products?...... $ 17,907,204) 15,008,951) 17,725,749] 18,997,316 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals. 
17, | Adunains, and: Amwxttes ¢...csasreire tere cwietaseteionets cwt. ~ 672 ~ - 
$ = 508 - ~ 
18: (Cry olites. siete rs stats traces oie Riahekees tetas as - - = a 
19 | Aluminium ingots, sheets..............-.+06- lb. 484, 605 874, 093 887,578 801,919 
$ 148, 636 229,029 246, 183 229,414 
FO talivalhara ini Ua gee eee reso soo ee haage $ 270, 229 350,058 356, 816 331,966 
Brass— 
20 | NSEEAD Be eee each ome nries ae iste thea sherees cwt. = - 487 224 
$ = - 6,476 3,182 
21 IBATSranG rOGseiccitsca ke nestle ot cera recite cwt 2,205 3,472 2,474 3, 297 
d 34,789 51, 67] 38, 202 50, 803 
22 Strips, sheetsapla tes svis ccite,cs.cveieecus soe cwt 493 689 521 L126 
10, 670 14,373 10, 831 22,360 
23 Plats So Beet ote cia; cc evans Sauna si nareeiereee lb 336, 144 462,373 494,555 652,255 
80,601 106, 890 114, 731 140,539 
DAE GOWiArey, plAinnawe selene dalek cee sae eee outers ate lb 56, 241 22,395 29,473 BY MR yy 
$ 17,306 7, 066 8, 838 11,332 
EL OtATRDRASA2s.. -aysta eames nite es $ 508,474 515,589 526,536 647,749 
Copper— 
26-1 RBIOCKS, Pigs amNZOtS ic. - sdeaecet ces oelestiee cwt. - - - = 
26 SLO 2) Sines Arey eho ain OEIC Ee ARE TOR tN cwt = ~ 20 710 
- - 231 9,934 
Qi. wBarstandsrodsre asin. ccsieke de eels nae eee ewt 119 120 628 52 
2,193 2,123 6, 887 922 
28a “Strips; sheetsy platessa, ...uees see cms cede ete ewt 528 368 919 2,556 
$ 12,188 9, 204 20, 150 63,135 
29 PES WIN GAIA caeso ss bale ee eka gal eiclns Stoeleds lb. 108, 420 217, 460 195,944 266, 218 
$ 25, 660 50,528 46,195 62,724 
Total copper2teenminccikios: Toy See tai $ 181,530 191,301 150, 582 298, 241 
Lead— 
LOR Id ca hat 22 eS Fc Se ere rl lb. 79,402 481, 631 185,102 365, 452 
$ 6,447 34, 233 11, 680 19, 296 
31 Otherilesd wet sneered Wis oye cesaae eee $ 119,336 153 , 216 172,756 151,710 
Nickel— 
222 Barssrods-sheets ete... pease os recta sees Ib. 1,210 - 368 2,276 
$ 559 - 127 848 
33) | iNickel-platedaware:ce sureties cae ae $ 132,995 155,738 278,975 239, 029 
34 Othernickeleswexrie were re ee cee $ 37,930 20, 027 587, 925 139,789 


ISubject to revision. 2Totals include other items not specified. 
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Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1926-1929—continued. 


United States. All Countries. 
——————— ————— |. No. 
1926. 1927. 1928. 1929.1 1920. 1927. 1928. 1929.1 
194,775 187,860 185,956 275,503 196,527 190, 009 188,140 2 1 
643, 500 644, 662 593, 805 474, 134 673, 910 679,371 639, 469 520, 454 2 
964, 563 1, 206, 586 1,197,337 1,573,306 1,157,614 1,413,612 1,489,547 1,896, 151 3 
1,580, 225 1,781,953 1,864,810) 2,427,399) 2,053,815} 2,409,152) 2,551,118] 3,194,980] 4 
1,153 2,470 4,078 7,319 1,189 2,548 4,208 5 
1, 692, 920 3,014, 612 4,917,317 8,577, 629 1,772,414 3, 200, 626 5,187,889 8,795, 929 
14, 29, 082 Sones 42,386 14, 935 29, 202 35, 783 42,447 6 
13,850,260} 23,687,560} 29,099,989) 34,041,286] 14,022,814 23,882,455] 29,234,603] 34,173,547 
23,010,491) 30,194,863) 33,104,133} 55,467,166) 23,111,109] 30,336,461] 33,237,181 55,761,414 7 
393 599 1,023 1,010 462 660 1,158 8 
330, 813 741, 428 507, 987 871, 882 336, 813 744,291 515,170 877,147 
519, 674 897,016 926,178 1,406, 110 626,508 1,008, 006 975,050 1,602,729 0) 
39,783,164} 59,121,221] 69,640,997) 101,891,031], 40,330,368} 59,874,191] 70,395,597 102, 946, 783 
517,598 679,538 968, 227 1,185,313 684,312 876,508 1,202,878 1,461,321 10 
496, 532 569,557 856, 116 1, 220,324 507, 999 592, 188 913, 208 1,259,964] 11 
79, 752 61,379 61,607 24, 040 79, 752 61,532 61, 607 24,040} 12 
410,343 314, 534 302, 650 103, 763 410,343 314, 889 302, 650 103, 763 
571,773 595,314 370, 614 547,582 583, 703 607, 452 388, 264 572,861! 13 
370,427 488, 044 717, 704 862,436 376, 652 497,401 726, 902 878,487] 14 
579,919 682,028 707, 208 854, 583 637,465 714,437 759, 461 920,762) 15 
1, 237,342 1, 220, 523 1,075, 206 1,163, 299 1,440, 020 1,456, 093 1,350,043 1,479,127| 16 
158,027, 944| 206,655,021) 233,991,420) 317,089,125] 181,196,800] 229, 429, 485 259,575,020) 346,610,939 
1,323,145 1,568,228} 2,372,150) 2,294,437 1,323,145 1,568, 908 2,653,397| 3,379,730] 17 
2,587,509]- 3,634,108) 6,239,427)  3,625,940)| 2,587,509] 3,634,939 6,281,232} 3,805,914 
,364 78,336 9,379 10, 783)). 13,393 78,336 9,769 68,181} 18 
87,677 473, 523 48, 829 76, 269 87, 852 473,523 52,005 297, 712 
229, 592 210, 085 391,699 287.185 714,352 1,084,178 1,306, 005 1,101,761} 19 
76, 689 64, 439 145, 537 82,398 225,350 293 , 468 399, 127 315, 253 
3,619,488) 5,102,804) 7,521,267] 5,453,531 4,038,062) 5,573,155) 8,190,535 6,371, 662 
30,494 29,105 28, 539 50,350 33, 092 31,047 29, 929 53,347} 20 
304, 798 284, 464 275, 005 599,172 323 , 666 297,148 288, 408 625, 027 
6, 287 6,430 3, 689 6,018 8,492 9,902 6, 163 21 
128, 647 122,816 72,258 121,948 163 , 436 174, 493 110,460 172, 751 
9,877 13,033 4,105 14,441 10,370 Neue 7,674 15,567} 22 
161,004 239,461 142,079 281,177 171, 674 253 , 834 152,910 303,537 
1,709,032) 2,452,279} 2,167,109} 3,162,369] 2,045,176] 2,933,727] 2,676,531 3,845,790} 23 
425, 737 589, 144 488,015 744, 808 506,338 699,912 605, 912 89 
395, 875 439, 021 356, 782 398, 043 453,543 474, 696 387,993 435,365} 24 
92,067 113, 560 88, 270 99, 891 109, 763 125, 287 97,465 111293 
3,579, 46] 4,188.496| 4,263,603 5,699,042) 4,375,905} 4,995,981 5, 153, 663 6,754,494 
86, 219 80,398 31,916 93, 156) 86,219 80,398 31,916 93, 156 
p22 510 1,137,701 442, 653 1,474, 620 1, 227,315 P37 701 442,653 1,474, 620 
39,074 47,088 44,391 72,422 39, 648 47,155 44,935 73,34) 6 
535, 102 622,679 562,813 1,080, 009 540, 667 623,031 SOUsO1L 1,092, 120 
254,331 194, 660 283, 426 443 , 089 254,817 195 , 622 284, 896 444,141 
3,740,435} 2,968,032} 4,005,579! 7,023,390] 3,747,343 2,981,677} 4,024,828 7,040,012 
15,893 19, 993 16, 686 28,789 16,421 20,361 17,698 31, 450 
340, 291 420, 665 340,591 604, 890) 352,479 429, 869 362,520 670, 010 
1,706,666} 2,348,072 1,836,740] 2,320,837 1,815,086] 2,587,584) 2,045,121 2,610,568 
422,772 523, 888 436, 767 565, 582 448 432 579,539 486, 265 633, 464 
7,206,837) 6,820,966} 7,062,232) 12,715,820 7,415,072] 7,071,553 7,249,634] 13,067,992 
528,695 366, 303 280, 623 317,788 608, 097 851,718 471,420 697, 655 
56, 257 40,466 22,001 24,094 62,704 75,015 34,021 44,141 
83,101 95,101 96, 958 108,599 253, 737 302, 120 344,794 359, 503 
894,100} 1,110,429 693,319 766, 755 895,310 1,110,429 693, 687 769,031 
169, 584 250, 763 202,157 296, 408 170, 148 250, 763 202, 284 297, 256 
1, 222,588 1,339,750 1,750,567| 2,269,322 1,411, 766 1,619,179] 2,308,586] 2,858,227 
259, 052 305, 826 315,321 523, 439 302,375 341,005 913, 805 668, 410 


538 EXTERNAL TRADE 


13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


United Kingdom. 


No. Items. 
i 1928. 1929.1 
. 2 aes ee a Se —n 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals—concluded. 
Precious metals— 
1 | Electro-plated ware..........ceceeeeeeeees 790,665 960,333 
9 | Silver in bars, blocks, etc............++++- 10,292 34,899 
3 ae precious metals...........0+eeeeeeee 303,276 366,844 
in— 
41 MB locks bars Wigs.ccr we lceymleks «+0 spelateinrs ewt. 15,462 22 843 
‘ 948 ,157 1,112,963 
Ad Diet ise ere Pan a CRA Monae MOTD On TaGomOODe 4,503 7,618 
4,057 7,099 
6 La hag (collapsible tubes)...........++-++55 31,658 20,762 
inc— 
Welter eden caer biee eke Bowen uae slacass - 122,080 
- 7,032 
8 | Sheets and plates.............00e-e+ sees: 140,720 69 461 
21,823 4,980 
Qs) P OCHS: Oe ot oa « froth omier.s shale 933 2,371 
10 |Phosphor tin and bronze..........-++-.+++5 176,101 229,746 
60,500 77,318 
11 (Clocks andwatcles.... «cs sn cme ties cee ile = 75,004 70,110 
Electric apparatus— 
12) 1) Batteries, storage... -. vere cme c+ «eine 138 34 
236 ,485 319,258 
13 | Dynamos, generators.............-+0+02 389 , 820 294,116 
Incandescent lamps— 
14 @arbonnlament. see crease ciecte 1,136 528 
227 322 
15 Moetalefilamontessinc cn cam “ions see ebiid: 8,612 12,201 
1,489 3,304 
16 |. Electric light fixtures......0..¢-20+ 0s 050 14,941 19,382 
17))| PiNbetere cette act tien arisen icine praise ereene 18,960 41,246 
18) |HeMiotors ies) ten cere sar a0 seamenecc's, om ators 494,641 547 ,644 
{90 BSparlc plueshetCreacs sone: namie trees 14,242 15,060 
HOME dcayeural ae ownamehes cans mice divtoegodains Sc 86,117 63 , 764 
91 | Telegraph instruments........0....+-+6++> 19,336 19 523 
92. | Telephone instruments..............-+-++: 60,305 215,866 
93 | Wireless and radio apparatus...........+-- 128,073 115,989 
Total electric apparatus, n.O.p.”.......- 1,740,302] 1,927,193 
94") (Gas apparatusa.ci sy-p o- lester ote eee 6,258 5,818 
Printing materials (except machinery).. 
OF PSECLCOLY DOSt asin vitals sitio aeraahe aero Be sq. in. 28 ,549 68,788 
$ 2,863 4,239 
26 | Other printing materials............-..++- 17,101 14,891 
97 |Mianganese OxIdG..2..4)..6 05 sie ecssis satewe nels ele ® - 31 
- 105 
98 |Antimony, not ground...........-:s.sseeres 40,660 75,373 
5,390 8,600 
OO MORCUEV fae deh uns fects indies wha s inte rier ena 4,615 33 ,670 
6,554 50,132 
30 | Lamps, sidelights, etc..............eeeeeees 39,786 34,347 
Total Non-Ferrous Metals?.......... 6,334,885] 6,653,832 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals. 
31 |Asbestos, other than crude.................- 121,028 130,447 
Clay and.clay products— 
32 China. clay steer paacenn cststs Nee eine erph 274,201 228 ,697 
; 127,089 118 ,337 
33 d Bruwenol Clin sei gee cabo caro olleno acres Hees 22,127 25,650 
9,126 7,819 
94 i) PBricicas Dulldingaerrsmaictec i cerned tcraks 199 60 
9,360 Oy OLE 
35 Brielks:, fir Gsieraereue ost elcid elo eke aes. a ten 160,099 177,930 
$6 || Brick and: tile lsO:Dne - siciess aie sree) ye roys 308 ,259 403 , 132 
37 | Pottery and chinaware...............:+-+- 2,863,582| 2,748,025 
SOT Are iticlal beat leer seme ctiesieeeine scutes 15716 2,465 
39 Bathitubsieteiecemic soe ctalatelecehteltetre erie a 384 , 254 461,368 
Total clay and clay products?......... 3,909,126} 3,957,778 


—— es | nnd 


1 Subject to revision. 2 Totals include other items not specified. 


IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 539 


Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1926-1929—continued. 


United States. All Countries. 


No. 
1926. 1927. 1928. 1929.1 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929.1 
122,161 178,242 202 ,404 238 ,506 714,172 880 ,532 1,070,266 1,276,130) 1 
1,078,483 959 ,947 882 ,697 994,601 1,080,846 972 406 893,380} 1,029,524] 92 
"490, 516 384, 080 334,096 376,030 791,029 745, 604 719,459 820,437} 3 
14,672 26,312 28 ,915 24,961 44 409 50,858 48 ,742 58,928} 4 
877,148 1,677,831 1,768,156] 1,307,892] 2,577,974] 3,258,515] 2,986,784 2,987,502 
523,946 288 ,713 106,003 90,231 527,094 296,736 116,135 97,849) 5 
229,731 140,747 69,763 49,139 231,836 148 ,292 77,511 56,238 
23,155 24,252 42,574 22,941 35 , 262 49,152 74,340 43,703) 6 
1,371,065} 1,287,499) 1,206,750) 1,959,286] 2,393,475] 1,312,169] 41,217,950 2,104,802} 7 
10,138 93 , 209 75, 116,605 111,994 96,275 76,664 125,011 
3,056,935) 3,699,932) 3,331,352) 4,423,329] 4,744,878] 5,663,810] 5,550,836 9,975,498) 8 
311,121 369,811 297 ,134 365,655 457,462 659,529 472,578 731,195 
210,635 207,581 314,835 205 ,023 217,089 209 ,599 317,280 210,345] 9 
353,274 402,743 417,595 463,715 635,210 665,226 682 ,331 788,266] 10 
159,737 168,890 157,697 191; 530 272,720 267 ,222 249 631 303 ,054 
1,008,036] 1,190,773 1,218,964] 1,333,282) 2,844,721] 3,141,254] 3,303,798 3,577,073) 11 
24,362 39,392 28,592 29 ,462 26,811 40,287 28,735 29,499} 12 
576,530 389,003 290,496 312,2741| 1,042,152 716,553 527,031 631,557 
827,320 834,665 924,153 1,248 ,639)/ 1,055,050} 1,178,380} 1,328,628 1,557,009] 13 
212,561 156,806 175,885 46,062 911,427] 1,496,694] 1,786,232] 1,161,808] 14 
17,090 9,90 18,740 5,914 66,385 77,462 97,495 56,211 
502,618 452,088 301,732 346,626), 3,553,966) 2,881,548} 3,054,346] 1,492,304] 15 
84,485 88,156 59,065 69,819 418 521 270,719 222,677 134,063 
548,777 679,364 772,449} 1,040,948 585,758 709,417 813,979} 1,102,905} 16 
251,005 334,495 327 ,412 365,072 280,580 398 , 283 346,515 408,173} 17 
1,843,617 1,917,870! 2,307,988} 3,599,225] 2,239,020] 2,403,668] 2,964,123 4,306,317] 18 
676 , 233 653,716 732,433 1,081,650 680,657 659 226 747,697 1,108,818] 19 
1,009,295} 1,157,773 1,329,562} 1,536,082} 1,145,370] 1,274,710] 1,420,474] 1,613,250] 20 
93 ,864 200,420 186,733 473,382 104,537 230,261 206,612 493,061] 21 
427,593 685 ,301 812,413 1,638 ,358 501,699 872,334 873,032} 1,854,548] 29 
3,247,449] 2,563, ‘052 3,566,598} 5,822,286] 3,463,501 2,708,413} 3,701,009) 5,939,116} 23 
13,744,765} 14,596,424) 16,761,915] 24,410,750] 16,016,003] 16,932,193] 19,044,465 26,775,215 
164, 167 157,300 211,930 249, 837 177,137 172,500 227,767 263,405} 24 
4,306,090) 5,280,189} 6,795,114] 5,909,885]) 4,325,646] 5,323,438! 6,826,874 5,985,608} 25 
226,829 296,617 259,162 32,763 229,153 300 ,024 262,402 337 ,953 
76,717 102,694 87,848 113 ,093 100,299 120,473 110,645 133,188} 26 
18,391 19,192 35,097 26,147]} 1,146,489 767,539} 1,400,062} 2,130,491] 27 
69,665 57,414 88,702 55,968} 1,171,433 776,579| 1,456,142} 1,053,780 
774,661 1,124,604 1,017,663} 1,595,545} 1,089,879 1,268,712 1,074,003} 1,850,511] 28 
133 ,479 144,487 110,901 141,790 181,886 162,530 117,742 165,271 
101,802 35,688 40 041 130,621 155,575 114,450 99,056 202,296] 29 
86,804 37,134 57,317 171,400 130,401 105,138 136,675 274,148 
700,695 871,268 947,124) 1,463,156 751,447 957,848 1,088,973 1,644,898} 30 
37,810,205) 42,224,587) 47,845,775] 62,104,988] 47,692,985] 52,747,842] 60,190,036] 75,438,431 
372,678 511,708 531,783 784,119 468 362 622,793 671,407 929,897] 31 
134,952 185,490 179,216 194,825 354,410 387,676 453,437 423,963] 32 
79,349 126,817 117,388 128,518 178,139 223 ,802 244 485 247,391 
828,135 930,725 928,597| 1,344,879 876 ,324 958,441 951,444] 1,371,621] 33 
164,708 184,708 209 , 288 280,825 178 ,524 195,994 219 ,074 289,555 
5,465 4,286 8,002 12,678 5,484 4,293 8,201 14,792] 34 
120,005 100,385 155 ,346 245,394 120,571 100,585 164,706 PAY boa eA 
1,279,753) 1,413,563} 1,701,424) 1,799,807|| 1,481,315} 1,547,617 1,869,110] 1,978,074) 35 
29,797 312,307 281,470 380,585 520,992 650,043 708 ,537 940,264} 36 
234,497 322,586 344,755 424,394), 4,218,978} 4,508,513} 4,930,329] 4,886,062] 37 
373,812 372,832 400,184 429 439 376,427 378,742 402,074 431,938] 38 
44,630 92,412 103 ,088 121,613 365, 060 409 ,723 487 ,373 583,195} 39 
2,644,331) 3,428,888] 3,831,016] 4,478,579]! 7,595,750} 8,590,056] 9,662,412] 10,417,260 


— 


540 EXTERNAL TRADE 


ee i eine 


13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


United Kingdom. 


No. Items. —— ——— — 
1926 1927. 1928. 1929.1 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals—concluded. 
Coa! and coal products— 
1 Coal, anthracite............eeeeee eee e cee ton 654, 553 178,360 780,321 552,974 
$ 6, 112, 668 1,693,979 6,192,720 3,686,131 
2 Coalesbituminous ts. 2... beter on ~ nages ton 55, 628 4,470 127, 686 146,908 
$ 254, 086 20,915 495,355 472,939 
3 @oaldor shipsastOces.. ects ao crectaeorns se - - - - 
4 Goalgtar: crude Mh .c00. oer «creer: gal. 3,741 11,419 167, 632 518 
$ 1,174 1,729 10, 644 Mil 
5 Garbolicioiee re iettss +c one ohne +o a tenererene gal. 2,389,435 2,353, 413 164, 755 262,536 
$ 318,427 351, 822 38, 890 52,167 
6 GORKC des re SS ela OLS occ arene ton 11, 200 997 12,911 29,354 
$ 83, 186 5.641 107,371 158, 997 
Total coal and coal products®.......... $ 6,769,541 2,074, 086 6,844,980! 4,370,345 
Glass and glassware— 
7 | Carboys, bottles, jars, milk bottles, etc... $ 58, 641 105, 523 102, 832 100,110 
8 AUN ehkoye cacmon Lamesa cao coommans..c5ae $ 39,462 44,174 55,344 66, 099 
0) Window glass, common..............---. 8d. rte Wiel (oil oe 2,760, 122 2,139,011 2,197,366 
$ 276, 909 104, 423 94, 230 83 , 864 
Plate glass— 
10 IN(@mOne {Ole Wisgoneabo voce cdonodusoc sq. [t 786,439 1,368, 251 1,171,072 666,360 
353,319 611, 104 445,419 214,992 
Mh TakOV20 SCuelitechits tes ike cet © oper sq. {t 191,020 247 , 620 216,952 281,751 
108, 767 131, 231 96, 704 121,916 
12 Other plate glass, not bevelled........ sq. ft 403 , 893 434,917 489, 685 598, 542 
$ 229, 976 239, 613 229, 294 252,793 
13 | Incandescent lamp bulbs and tubing for... $ - 415 ~ - 
Total glass and glassware?..........-.- $ 1,364,067 1,502,094 teooleouo 1,226,413 
*14 |Graphite and its products..............+-++- $ 36, 800 42,521 51, 883 49,605 
Petroleum, asphalt and their products— : 
15 Asphalt; 800d 4. ¢00..¢.0+ $25 eek. + apis cwt. 170 1,116 27 121 
$ 2,242 1,758 348 398 
Crude petroleum— 
16 For rermnings wut ease met elo hire ee ~ - - - 
17 Other, -8235 specific gravity and heavier el = = = ms 
18 Fuel oil for ships’ stores..........--.++++ et: - - - - 
19 | Coal, and kerosene oil, refined...........-. eal. — - - - 
ONIN | Genoa Same Sh omno on Acwb cor nuoD Sos oCS gal. - - 1,840 - 
$ - - 513 - 
Pale |b diyelnarcennte CNERAIBakoonsWer a sbesodas 4a oC gal. 21,426 115,392 336,910 387,414 
$ 12, 667 97, 632 241,880 264,736 
Total petroleum, asphalt and their ———— | | | 
PLOGUCUS tinar oc ern cen ae cele eter. 54,560 153,601 328, 566 303 , 690 
Stone and its products— 
22 WA DEASTV OS eR rere ces cise atop tetera casio ecto ue onetare $ 217,942 193,135 226,515 258 , 039 
23 | Building and paving stone...............-- $ 115,055 102,321 96,061 100, 653 
24 (GSTS ESR OAPE SRL BER nina es ote cwt. 6,195 - 560 80 
$ Ag HPA - 803 162 
ORME Gils cats Weeden ss scaetsitts «reine we etree eters cwt. 22 358 112 3 
$ 56 223 59 36 
OG | EVV HIE «cee innate se ods 124s os mee estes cewt. 247,721 221,898 181,068 180,724 
$ 138, 136 135,183 100,974 99,006 
Total stone and its products?.......... $ 554, 132 524,144 521,766 605, 723 
974 Canbons, CleCunicnrim sea siacaieas se Pee $ 2,332 2,738 1,000 507 
IS Diamonds, UNsebe-n wa.ce oan sere = « Ueteiae $ 1,196, 825 1,042,672 987 , 296 1,085, 847 
2Onl Insnlacors) ClOCUnI Cremer seiner te ots elas $ 1,829 1,889 9,408 7,060 
SOL ISaltiaceas. ceeeserice cs sorta aitey +e oto te cwt. 563, 006 393 , 297 490, 404 511,836 
$ 304, 290 240, 156 262,327 246, 483 
31 (Sulphate. 25. doetriseeie si ochack sare c+ = te ewt. 6 - 33 4 
$ 18 - 90 10 
Total Non-Metallic Minerals?........ 43 14,226,799) 9,253,721 


14,467,621) 12,100,661 


1 Subject to revision. 2? Totals include other items not specified. 
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Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1926-1929—continued. 


United States. All Countries. r 
i ——!No. 
1926. 1927. 1928. 1929.1 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929.1 
2,584,678} 4,134,188] 3,378,232 3,312,093] 3,262,631 4,376, 668 4,168,526} 3,882,418 1 
20,852,269] 32,806,645 25,555,154] 24,753,718 27,256, 806 35,097,013] 31,826,453 28,529,122 
13,321,097} 13,074,698 12,663,415} 13,077,619 13,377,204] 13,079,418 12,791,273] 18,224,564 2 
28,525,651} 26,958,685) 25,899,251 25,424, 255)/, 28,781,771] 26,980,950 26,395,455] 25,897,628 
- - 537, 252 658, 960 - - 537, 252 658,960} 3 
- - 1, 086, 486 1 i7eb24 ~ - 1,086, 486 1,177,524 
3,748,086} 3,427,139] _ 4,260,070 5,975,737] 3,751,867] 3,441,983 4,427,702 5,976,575 4 
267,031 239,088 320, 484 441,165 268, 215 241, 787 331,128 441 383 
1,128, 640 1,388,544 659, 566 52221 4,817,333 4,320,054 1,347,007 1,915,528 5 
196,331 249, 040 1359712 213, 402 718,465 707, 158 284 472 361,373 
928,046 865,337 785,969 1,183, 635 939, 246 889 , 392 816, 323 1,171, 663 6 
6,421, 886 5,370, 704 4,593,538 6, 448, 037 6,505,072 5, 537, 604 4,810,446 6, 647,955 
56,387,029] 65,696,277 57,671,470] 58,533,199 63,654,190] 68,636,627 64,815,285) 63,130,083 
900, 679 1,108, 257 1, 167, 103 1,241,419 1,096, 294 1,389, 207 1,444, 259 1,524,950 u 
467,459 583, 077 572, 769 636, 706 706, 754 868,395 901, 029 1,048,599 8 
79, 298 249, 505 67,155 142,309]) 38,694,185 40,275,041] 43,984,102 44,315,528 0) 
11,740 38,986 8,824 17,617 1,334, 068 1,187,776 1,163,911 1,168, 734 
157) 164 407, 656 1,135, 887 1,152,611 2, 623,386 4,021,948 SOM 2, OL7 5,337,647) 10 
56,076 145,373 384,118 414,614 1,060,376 1, 612, 885 1,187,593 1,469, 900 
28,521 53, 859 177, 689 209, 427 519, 892 730,476 676, 878 10133248) 11 
11,854 20, 226 71,701 83, 917 271,509 359,916 262,157 360, 294 
24,491 26, 857 256,511 254,474 889,578 1,065,336 1,078,085 1,452,506] 12 
9,417 10,502 108, 614 108 , 732) 479,135 566, 756 462,104 565, 950 
398,047 514,213 454, 847 514, 695 441, 669 552,500 535, 663 560,261} 13 
3,106,483 3,754,819 4,069,675 4,861,164 7,298,029 8,638,579 8,129,616 9,717,519 
113 , 633 80, 686 71, 238 87, 803 151,711 123,705 123191 137,443) 14 
244,610 435,717 968, 841 983 , 874 247,031 440,193 974,502 983,995] 15 
288,573 447,157 861, 640 838, 627 292,162 450,865 865,573 839, 025 
256,148, 699} 505,235,255) 470,552, 886 613,877,907] 470,616,511] 596,466,714 709, 959,837] 865,335,849] 16 
19,132,857} 26,014,387 18,872,741]. 24,890,441 25,675,071] 32,375,077 30,796,263] 35,365,847 
89,823,164] 82,884,738 60,496,565] 49,721,798 98,023,025) 97,120,093 75,914,345) 54,845,275] 17 
3,894,164 3,342, 859 2,516,094 1,989,461 4,311,824 4,063, 272 3, 234,704 2,204,975 
= — | ,30,108,245] 28,276,261 - ~ 44,074,770) 33,096,277] 18 
= = 1,059,565 860,068 ~ - 1,728,699 984,524 
4,632,707 4,991,364 3,985,408 8,751,810 5,019,335 4,991,423 3,987,460 3,752,170} 19 
390, 923 557, 695 335, 346 344, 887 453,579 DD tela 335, 945 344,971 
83,000,115) 87,549,326 112, 232,211] 152,619,597 83,012,067) 87,550, 221 112,250,169} 152,658,272] 20 
11,634,187) 12,473,042] 11,545,444 18,034,215] 11,636,436 ae 11,549,807]. 18,038,367 
8,758,66)| 10,707;116 12,228,343] 15,892,207 8,782,802] 10,823,082 12,566,986] 16,283,090] 21 
2,542,556 3,052,091 3,465,372 4,518, 282 2,556, 960 3,150,169 3,708,791 4,785,355 
38,957,320] 47,182,371] 39,850,535} 52,882,140 46,059,810} 54,457,793] 53,529,319 64,059,306 
2,083,421 2,691,572 3,050, 185 4,346, 197 2,323,044 2,909, 967 3,328, 884 4,646,551] 22 
250, 037 314,522 357, 907 498, 695 426,991 497 , 656 539, 234 TGS 291! se8 
50, 851 Oly3a2 70, 792 116, 803 95,051 62,725 73, 652 121,209] 24 
92,017 80,379 87, 533 144.497 71,826 81,715 90,613 149, 436 
2,048,340 2,630, 234 2,318, 826 2,611,351 2,783,111 3,178, 640 2,917,356 3,267,476) 25 
262,510 324,455 266, 258 307, 896 340,471 381,408 329, 706 Sie he 
63 , 010 74,705 81,924 107,908 351, 281 349,581 306, 761 345,220) 26 
49,025 53, 923 58,535 12, 214 207, 924 212,347 181,705 198, 989 
4,038,825 4, 966, 829 5,378,067 7,306, 630 4,907,484 5,965, 893 6,395, 610 8,537, 893 
875,198 1, 261, 423 766, 567 439,503 885,358 1,271,090 771, 927 450, 265 fe 
28 , 204 25,087 17,926 60, 150 3, 212,565 2,799,520 3, 067, 833 3,182,289] 28 
459, 502 232,549 283, 298 416,584 496,531 276,486 310,368 432,145] 29 
2,335,564 2,076,958 2,153,011 2,161, 623 4,029,515 3,624, 733 3,500, 272 3,741,721] 30 
612, 656 582,766 649,918 686,981 1,091, 937 1,025, 722 1,067, 104 1,106, 728 
2,912,124 3,724,254 3,591,684 3,571, 653 2,916, 832 3,726, 983 3,593,658 3,572, 163] 31 
2,019,365 2,998,371 2,992,866 2,937,814 2,026, 807 3,004,540 2,907,539 2,938, 804 
110,678,814 131, 955,558 117,447,997 135,154, 049 139, 033, 940 156,784,707 153, 049, 438 166, 964, 231 
— } = s 2 = be 
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13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from Unite 


No. Items. 


VIII. Chemicals and Allied Products. 


1 APACIGS Es oie. tae tte dais dee Sie eels thers genta sie 
9 |Cellulose products...........:--+eeeeeeteees 
3 |Drugs and medicinal preparations..........- 

Dyeing and tanning materials— 
4 | Coal tar and aniline dyes..........+++++++> 


5 | Logwood, oak, quebracho extracts........ 


Total dyeing and tanning materials’... 
Eixplosiviess sav caecum ister tereieleisist sieteteraitarsts te 
Fertilizers, n.o.p.— 

Potash, muriate of........... heaituatnc menses 


Sodamitraten aaa me so i One Ge cle 


Oo co st & 


Superphosphates.........0.0:..cese eee eres 


Total fertilizers, N.Osps2 neo. peels eine atte 


Paints, pigments and varnishes— 
TOnetlaGhar es. 00 0 aoe sos ene seme 


11 Wea. TOC Nee crises 21< wate htt erolerertatete ee 
12 | Black, carbon...... PMTs AN Oe ees | : 
184)...Blacks, thefts. ..i0.adiearnsns reves gees Mes 
144] dathoponewseus 0s Saeet eerie kor 3 


15 uOxide of cobalt; ete. ...\300ths.. <2 Glenn 
165+ dOxidesfireproofs.i.0 Jbis.00).. Dee esas 
IVb oe Acorn ye nker ears One stid Body Gera tar ns cis 
18 9 Liquid fillers,:6te. Mithiinscass 1 oe tecrars 


19 Varnish, lacquers, OtGyrueies dass eres ee 


Total paints, etc.?......, hhh... donee 


Perfumery, cosmetics— 
S00. deertuntes ;alconolichsamener-neeees aces 


Total perfumery, cosmetics”........... 


Soaps— 
OL MwiCastilon sabiete renee tenet sere is acs geen 
DO alma auNOry A COUMMONG- <a seta ciclo eevee ae 
EGTA IS ORDSS de 5 .a0-aee eters an! seer eerie 


Inorganic chemicals, n.o.p.— 
23 Sulphate offalumina Ws ssa. oie eerie aes 


24 PAINT ONIA; MIETALC: Ola. ne aera ieiele tern seater ses 
OFM Sal AMIN OMIA Came strains aepeitels cores Aero 
96 ue Copper sulphateman. erences tate). oc st Nereerns 
OT alice HIOTING. MCUIGEM sees Neen Aare ctar. = «Un eerie 
28 lFaChloride oftlimiemenan = erecta tect. hima sere i 


1 Subject to revision. 


137 , 187 


2 Totals include other items not specified. 


1927. 


111,630 
81,105 
1,107,817 


28 ,828 
255,576 


5,983 
677 

98 ,583 
8,757 


704,506 
13.700 


United Kingdom. 


1928. 


205,953 
86,141 
908 , 983 


105 ,534 
76,013 
428 316 
23,016 


138,316 


61,772 


172 
727 
21,560 
9,712 


26,198 


11,620 
86,612 
963 ,070 
60,956 


563 ,819 
22,965 
1,416,872 
52,392 

96 ,253 
60,152 
1,199,906 
133 ,304 
144,640 
10,821 
149,510 
19,683 

33 ,037 


771,371 


36,584 


285 ,750 


7,524 
1,126 
86,841 
7,658 


148 , 156 


9,176 
10,397 
1,573,877 
85 ,597 
271,468 
13 ,498 
884,694 
43,121 


1,487,763 
25629 


1929.1 


391,376 
91,852 
1,043 ,526 


126,035 
82,456 
223 ,789 
13 ,089 


153 ,008 
58,877 


—_— 


3 

240 
1,233 
100 
80 


11,986 


44,200 


— 


895 , 101 


32,032 
262,840 


164,520 


ea 


17,332 
19,113 
4,048 ,000 
154,145 
428 ,581 
21,976 
1,388 , 227 
70,432 


2,502,953 
39598 


IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 


Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1926-1929—continued. 


United States. All Countries. 


ey aaRr me ar a ge ae No. 
1926. 1927 1928 1929.1 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929.1 
349,544 340,409 385 ,862 504,049 610.552 618 ,477 743,217) 1,116,543) 1 
1,704,364) 2,011,001] 2,146,027] 2,274,061 1,939,280} 2,335,885} 2,508,493} 2,619,303] 2 
1,400,780} 1,416,748] 1,446,654) 1,946,554|| 2,992,150 3,108,199] 3,036,489] 3,727,106] 3 
1,813,987} 2,055,224) 2,000,867} 2,261,135 2,919,794) 3,547,620} 3,460,387] 3,738,270] 4 
888 ,080 992 523 932,324) 1,073,872] 1,632,348] 1,954,852] 1,775,753 1,921,960 
26,169,281! 25,650,341} 33,853,091} 40,379,235 36,368,992] 37,542,752] 42,878,857] 41,382,901] 5 
964,829 902,624) 1,288,140] 1,565,157] 1,310,744] 1,388,860) 1 717, 014) =1,616,590 
2,117,519} 2,159) 462} 2,555,003} 2,963,271 3,336,933 3,738,952) 3,940,933} 3,981,720 
293 ,900 272,365 460,285 445,948 364,071 469 , 893 586, 668 557,025) 6 
28 489 86,342 131,150 147, 285 277,791 314,866 379,529 400,977} 7 
48 568 143 877 214,004 291,482 402,774 472,071 670,023 706 , 002 
283 , 606 200,531 294,486 355,760 584,469 454,264 548 ,446 560,056} 8 
753,612 527,030 719,895 824,109 1,462,424) 1,115,608} 1,263,710] 1,238,961 
1,384,540) 1,483,570] 1,624,688] 1,630,960], 1,387,069 1,529,810} 1,734,455} 1,879,922] 9 
816,942 900,006 888,875} 1,041,557 819,792 927,176 945,032} 1,168,295 
2,243,404) 2,415,459] 2,921,189] 3,658,882 3,419,624] 3,492,448) 4,145,158) 4,874,498 
13,540 15,000 12,721 21,946 18,527 25,165 30,556 . 44,584) 10 
145,198 150,434 103 ,387 166,169 195,017 239,787 234, 227 314,445 
346,598 529,741 169,021 234,889 735,837| 1,289,975} 1,869,477| 1,451,678] 11 
41,040 53,538 16,100 18,154 79,995 121,995 119 222 100,795 
5,932,323} 6,860,589] 10,000,898} 13,934,402 5,964,211) 6,885,744] 10,079,921] 14,039,959] 12 
383,708 494,757 659 ,857 935 ,933 386,958 497 ,225 667,094 944 ,973 
1,196,245] 1,221,508] 1,334,158] 1,213,133 1,243,869) 1,427,863] 1,997,831] 1,759,994] 13 
114, 288 113 ,380 114,158 95,527 118,269 124 228 144 733 126 ,080 
2,120,677) 3,620,126] 3,985,928] 7,019,095]! 10,743,020 13,768,543] 15,821, '372 17,259,510} 14 
110,991 188 , 191 203 ,813 343 ,498 454,309 572 ,283 "646,231 760,802 
121,353 122,903 129,077 152,545 292 ,886 293,099 2.28 342 272,899) 15 
62,582 67,250 68,831 76,026 141,236 160,633 130,695 137 ,329 
4,187,224) 4,982,404] 5,160,243] 5,343,250 5,385,315} 6,357,798] 6,590,261] 7,184,925] 16 
353 423 445,544 463,199 566,118 478 ,174 598,177 624,690 750,154 
9,896,535} 10,322,473] 12,901,334] 14,370,937 12,942,562) 14,011,246] 17,068,221 18 ,965,657| 17 
691,074 710,426 850,418 950,278 909 , 169 982,119} 1,126, "850 1,228 
is = a 286,283 = - - 426,672] 18 
357,651 342,860 361,969 411,984 600,289 511,686 528 ,387 595,479 
98 ,296 117,080 89,632 120,859 116,660 131,953 109 ,821 149,307] 19 
215,967 255,615 181,271 210,160 256,581 281,479 216,262 256 , 283 
2,719,125} 3,115,553 3,327,713 4,135,617] 3,997,612} 4,607,411] 5,015,186] 5,854,804 
20,286 19,686 24,673 22,209 185,860 199 ,320 220,859 243 839} 20 
505,296 518,128 602,193 721,179 1,029,178] 1,103,653} 1,312,843] 1,419,897 
45,910 55,212 98 353 42,671)) 1,031,985] 1,331,991] 1,215,658] 1,145,803 
5,654 7,059 14,234 5,314 84,762 107,494 101,312 90,248 
8,501,554) 9,652,551] 9,491,341] 9,382,356 8,685,751] 9,812,480) 9,652,153} 9,593,746 
612,146 680,875 692,413 698, 381 627,813 695,018 705 , 996 716,658 
828 ,510 920,651 893,155 865,807) 1,068,067) 1,204,622} 1,178,108] 1,162,051 
331,606 405 ,126 406 ,366 408,762 346,151 428 026 427,040 437,415 
402,977 466 ,224 464,716 488 ,994 417,565 488 ,935 485 ,538 521,782 
11,577 340, 137 229,644 1,818] 3,948,301] 4,848,747) 5,416,287; 4,049,818 
1,008 15,093 10,305 294 213,813 210,600 240,986 154,439 
708,276) 1,112,089] 1,731,545] 1,244,420 2,223,830] 2,586,266] 3,412,082] 3,723,236 
46,554 58,585 73,902 52,417 119,802 127,509 141,136 146 , 680 
1,861,541 946,370} 2,101,107} 1,607,267] 3,120,575] 3,606,065 5,516,671} 4,479,846 
90, 908 48 ,558 106,539 87,390 151,610 170,531 270,104 231,792 
6,547,067; 12,645,170] 7,678,901] 5,340,359] 6 547,067| 12,645,170} 7,678,901] 5,340,359 
230, 208 394, 191 252,311 184,473 230, 208 394,191 252,311 184,473 
12,655,120 16,546,176 11,958,440} 9,507,411)/ 13,620,570) 17,714,397| 14,823,999 12,792,632 
238 , 202 273,613 197,005 149,727 256,303 294 ,084 238,721 198 ,969 


EXTERNAL TRADE 


13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


United Kingdom. 


No. Items. Ss 
1926. 1927. 1928. 1929.1 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Products—concl. 
Inorganic chemicals, n.o.p.—concluded. 
1 Potash compounds..........-+++eeer eres lb. 923,001 265,608 553,415 485,508 
$ 29,047 35,268 70,860 67,500 
2 Soda compounds........--+.+essrttereeeees lb. 25,963,397| 44,184,422 42,488,403] 22,497,303 
$ 613,665 769,125 726,966 Doo 
3 Acid phosphate......-..++:s+eseeeseerteess lb. 32,840 94 396 97 ,974 73,349 
$ 1,851 5,013 5,766 4 425 
Total inorganic chemicals, n.o.p.”....-.. $ 869,494 1,052,040 1,125,891 1,127 ,874 
AWGlycorine: asc ckak «eee Oe een oe lb. 177070 2,987 ,815 488 , 697 943 ,452 
. $ 288,818 642,190 89 ,822 102,469 
Total Chemicals and Allied Products? $ 4,282,489| 4,907,477 4,422,349| 4,942,879 
IX. Miscellaneous Commodities. 
Amusement and sporting goods— 
5 | Films, for motion pictures.........--.+---> ft. 286,158 366,008 1,099 , 249 1,184,645 
$ 23 ,089 29,040 89 ,241 95,990 
6 Toys and (dolls eo. s.c.sss0e: sree $ 189 826 215,535 239 ,481 301,274 
7 | Other amusement and sporting goods...... $ 77,306 88 ,002 104,085 121,668 
@ WN Brishest oer © hase fer nelorgibars csi amekeietanee 4 128 ,204 139 ,965 162,266 185,725 
OU Gontaimersie eee Noe arises eons $ 1,283 ,575 1,366,864 1,645,947 2,150,539 
Household and personal equipment— 
10 | Boots and shoes, with canvas uppers.....- pr. 12,299 8,420 6,436 1,236 
$ 9,237 8,166 4,781 1,652 
11 | Boots and shoes, with felt uppers........-- pr. 375,531 355, 162 338,255 421,188 
$ 216,594 195 470 199,492 241 ,206 
12 IBDUEEONS ise eee ee ne tice Rharetots La eie catehats $ 43,644 Zorolo 31,075 32,811 
13 COONS Ae Nee cas haere cae ar ag eaenege de $ 84,550 63 ,844 42,461 43,740 
14 IPSC en eis asewiao Op OO Reon OS Une bk pigs citecol $ 123,716 108 ,590 131,405 191,045 
18 | “Peeketbooks, te: nos. 92222 50 o4eu~ bears $ 280,369 274,791 373 ,915 465 ,400 
LO ur Reirigeratorsae sy oce ets cas took <rreaee No. 6 65 3 1 
$ 347 634 456 10 
TZ ule eobacco-pipesree ee stesso $ 425 ,872 383 ,073 454,614 325 ,889 
Total household, ete.2.............0555 $ 1,595,362} 1,615,418] 1,802,772 1,788,215 
18 |Mineral and aerated waters............++++> $ 16,380 9 676 11,075 12,882 
Musical instruments— 
19 | Phonographs and parts.............++5+055 $ 94 522 27,013 20,546 25,875 
20 | Other musical instruments. .............-- $ 86,994 95,896 68,332 66 ,605 
21 |Scientific and educational equipment........ $ 274 426 220,287 269 , 400 339 , 232 
92 |Ships and materials for, n.0.p........-.--+++ $ 172,099 188,054 994,637 42,804 
DANG hiclos en O;Diee ce poet ee eel el $ 58,479 39,927 290,961 669 , 992 
Oa I WoEkaOPart; UO. Pica stock vel dietaoa tet $ 231.345 239 048 359,400 859,827 
Miscellaneous imports under special conditions— 
95 + Por arniy and DAVY ooscu. seats tenes $ 13 , 293 24 599 20,068 249 319 
96 i Reumpor teddies... datas sande e ns $ 699,063} 1,210,123 471,836 242,778 
27 TReoveeyd ull ohn (Oeste a mnie cantik o> pods $ 124,358 151,847 640,478 112-117 
98 | Ex-warehoused, for ships’ stores*.........-- $ 209 ,463 211,409 279,153 237 , 200 
Total miscellaneous imports under 
special conditions?............++-+55 1,206,827) 1,910,863 1;705,151 1,041,826 
29 \Incubators and brooders............++++e0e5 No. 26 3 3 1 
¢ 454 172 464 337 
OMiPoncilswleGlane were erre shee eta cre ore tofealaraketate ae $ 87,775 103 , 647 105,794 157,512 
21 Precious StOMes iets: annette ote ieee $ 252,708 250,338 144,531 375,458 
29 NGottlens Ci eCuSs ates vi hae ate ie siebenneemle $ 920,053 1,146,501 1,178,745 760,455 
39 IWaste paper, CbGree a: os ass ee eee ys i ae ewt 69,182 73,796 53,225 16,655 
$ 219,116 165,430 160,035 22,001 
34 |Wax, vegetable and mineral, n.o.p.........-. lb. 2,399 45,239 1,596,190 708,041 
$ 435 2,406 78,530 32,888 
Total Miscellaneous Commodities?....... $ 7,800,530} 8,797,426] 10,436,423 10,034,784 


Grand Total Imports for Consumption $ 


1 Subject to revision. 
in 1928 and 1929. 


2 Totals include other items not specified. 


163,731,210] 163,939, 065| 186,435, 824 194,620,573 


3 Exclusive of cowl and fuel oil 


IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 


Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1926-1929—concluded. 


United States. All Countries. 
1926. 1927. 1928. 1929.1 1927. 1928. 19291, 
1,535,043] 2,392,840] 2,030,519 1,273,480] 4,593,610) 5,760,298 5,666,641; 4,882,191 
187,374 218,753 223,091 183 ,876 439 664 529 ,882 539,897 498 657 
180,601,565} 165,587,875] 180,723 823 264,868, 193|| 211,388,390] 215,575,523 229,737,273] 298,169,039 
2,159,989} 2,218,946] 2,240,744 2,838,525 3,163,121} 3,181,366] 3,665,775 
8,475,438] 3,909,327} 2,980,327 3,078,248 4,003,723} 3,080,101} 3,151,592 
210,167 256,509 226,361 234,217 261,522 232 ,306 238 , 642 
4,134,689] 4,446,031, 4,467,078 5,139,914 6,373,499] 6,502,895] 7,067,140 
654,152 167,103 194,774 829,118 4,041,102 1,703,611} 5,999,890 
110,385 41,709 36,421 94,751 719,661 866,361 330,020 622,515 
18,716,266] 20,623,830] 22,246,232 26,223,786 28,404,276] 31,844,715 33,572,113] 37,723,046 
23,593,221} 19,504,247) 10,211,245 9,413,846] 23,904,034] 19,955,919 11,359,245} 10,630,282 
1,898,698 1,559,825 817,556 769,402 1,594 443 912,150 868 , 163 
668,113 - 755,871 838,159 1,095 ,592 1,940,842 2,118,497 2,605, 890 
451,151 788 , 803 1,538,940 640,309 895 , 696 1,679,492 889 ,905 
227,724 240,070 248 076 286,880 640,469 631,714 686 ,056 
881,793 1,230,657 1,380,182} 2,045,029 3,468,459} 4,088,123] 5,479,789 
51,011 64,051 62,586 106,826 73,308 69,703 108 ,066 
35,938 56,755 44,052 64,546 65,579 * 49,393 66,199 
33,132 38,161 39,448 86,382 396, 668 382,570 531,970 
20,782 22,232 23 ,162 52,147 219 345 224,780 311,961 
335,690 299,473 239 , 263 245,188 645,117 537,756 531,755 
61,993 65,008 41,480 32,346 266,923 249,768 249 421 
856,861 1,027,366] 1,145,239 1,407,889 1,475,461 1,857,592} 2,605,322 
361,752 366,941 360,855 457,189 859,714 1,058,209 1,288 ,276 
650 3,670 5,220 10,855 3,735 5,223 10,857 
89,062 462,196 672,416 1,319,011 462,830 672,872 1,319,180 
23,176 28 ,898 36,849 33,313 880,121 963 ,517 709 , 212 
3,377,888} 4,186,944] 4,436,998 5,348,381 7,703,739} 8,542,539] 9,672,145 
53,076 61,923 73,013 74,956 189 ,427 212,753 223 845 
329,179 948 607 926,807 1,250,085 1,004,120 978 ,616 1,327,915 
1,143,761 1,086,679 970,360} 1,022,843 1,531,831 1,398,960} 1,498,31 
2,832,507} 3,491,237] 3,465,771 3,638,284 4,076,410) 4,147,272] 4,458,096 
696,620} 2,347,921 835 , 883 847,770 2,680,313 1,854,915 1,056,163 
680,769 871,585 1,417,976] 2,642,720 919,927 1,717,477] 3,344,764 
211,548 381,128 557,203 1,139,656 859 ,267 1,177,808] 2,384,998 
845 394 1,121 5,657 46 , 233 27,900 273,899 
2,310,244) 2,439,825) 3,002,010] 2,581,163 4,253,163} 3,772,002} 3,213,565 
2,916,155} 5,098,145] 2,097,876] 3,130,350 5,261,486; 2,827,730) 3,295,342 
3,806,230} 3,108,553 197,304 173,561 4,238,499 542,236 490,917 
11,132,321] 12,248,600] 6,862,180 9,060,691 16,069,135} 9,580,637] 11,295,210 
10,710 16,613 29 ,569 24,253 16,616 29,572 24 255 
194,872 371,214 518 ,097 450,584 371,386 519 ,348 451,037 
495 ,937 500,251 515,731 561,198 803 , 874 813 ,838 933 ,553 
80, 239 70,695 80,234 85,953 473,938 521,303 837,477 
5,132,184] 6,334,403] 7,736,887] 9,343,313 7,797,518] 9,192,370] 10,390,922 
892 , 292 888,658 858,126 724,644 966 452 916,693 754 ,889 
1,411,247 1,117,254 996,546 773,638 1,306,080 1,192,546 804,925 
482,999 443,114 731,258 699 ,462 613,758] 2,681,138} 2,921,307] 34 
98 ,978 111,132 149,215 140,027 100,365 122,297 246,294 255,137 
38,084,735} 44,973,689] 41,150,207 48,685, 281|| 53,232,815} 62,227,271] 59,848,892] 68,491,584 
608,618,542) 687,022,521) 718,896,270] 868,055,897 $27,328, 732|1,030,892,505 |1,108,956,466|1,265,679,091 
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546 EXTERNAL TRADE 


14._Imports (Dutiable and Free) and Exports of Canadian and Foreign Produce, 
by Main Classes, during the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1925-1929. 


Classes. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 
IMPORTS. $ $ $ $ $ 
Agricultural and Vegetable Pro- 
ducts (except chemicals, 
fibres and wood). 
Dutiablos.. oeesee os: ee 120,036,907| 123,051,487 133 ,362,597 153,762,736| 153,519,512 
Broce cate aie slamineleaie sete 53,548,932 80 365,944 79,735,524 84,422 824 79,610,732 
Totalfor group....... 173,585,839| 203,417,431 213,098,121; 238,185,560 233,130,244 
Animals and Animal Products 
(except chemicals and fibres). 
Dutiable...« fineotees «6 oe 20 287,546 24 698 , 634 26,091,583 30,002,698 36,074,696 
Hin O22; srs errpereeene tos eats 21,204,423 24 486,924 27 122 ,552 35,787 ,323 35,587,058 
Total for group....... 41,491,969 49,185,558 53, 214,135 65, 799,021 71,661, 754 
Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
Products. 
Wutiablowx dees as = 110,803,970] 117,444,241 127,110,568] 127,163,911 130,364,826 
Tio On bea eC oobem ath 54,636,787 67,317,590 56,4738 ,363 59,830,551 76,074,347 
Total for group....... 165,440,757] 184,761,831 183,583,931] 186,994,462 206,489,173 
Wood, Wood Products and 
Paper. 
WDutiablosecee cele re as 23 887 ,672 24,916,363 29 387 ,075 31,819 ,999 37 ,321 ,028 
NAL MPI A S clot Cec aO 14,297,711 15,486,733 18 575,223 19,930,925 21,893,790 
Total for group....... 38,185,383 40, 403,096 47,962,298 51,750,924 59,214,818 
Tron and its Products. 
WDutiablo.-. sects. rays 119,558,332) 158,705,624 196,131,342] 215,663,412 288 , 173 ,682 
Pircotee re. Ses Seeks ve 15,126,109 22,491,176 33 ,298, 143 43,911,608 58,442,128 
Total for group....... 134,684,441| 181,196,800 229,429,485] 259,575,020 346, 615,810 
Non-Ferrous Metals and their 
Products. 
Dutiablesseecse eee ee 29,062,665 32 ,429 812 36,795,977 39 401,249 53,174,136 
reeweee, OA ERE ees to 12,048,885 15,268,173 15,951,865 20,788 , 787 22,264,295 
Total for group....... 41,111,550 47,692,985 52, 747, 842 60,190, 036 75,438,431 
Non-Metallic Minerals and their 
Products (except chemicals). 
Dutinblone.. tether tiie os 53,790,421 59 444,477 61,589,364 60,219 ,594 64,022,829 
PNCORM hin oe wie ieee obs 77,222,873 79 ,589 ,463 95,195,343 92 ,829 ,844 102,941,402 
Total for group....... 131,013,294] 139,033,940 156,784,707) 158,049,438 166,964,231 
Chemicals and Allied Products 
Dutiablesteeseee echo ce. : 13,782,902 15,391,094 17,425 ,263 17,842,190 19,271,781 
Pireesseeten nde stiees tee ae 10,977,335 13,013,182 14,419 452 15,729 ,923 18 451,265 
Total for group....... 24,760,237 28,404,276 31,844, 715 33,572,113 37, 723, 046 
Miscellaneous Commodities. 
Dutiabless. eee ere cal: lt 24 804,040 26,969 ,938 32,003 ,244 34,174,489 39,152,940 
Breet. coctbiteente secs et 21 ,855 ,027 26 , 262,877 30,224,027 25 674,453 29,338,644 
Total for group....... 46,659, 067 53,232,815 62,227,271 59,848,892 68, 491,584 
Total Imports. 
Dutiablete Awe eee ee 516,014,455] 588,051,670) 659 ,897,013] 710,050,228 821,075,430 
Pree HN8.. state eee eee 280,918,082) 344,277,062 370,995,492] 398,906,238 444 603,661 
Total Imports........ 7196,932,537| 927,328,732 1, 030,892,505 1,108, 956,466) 1,265, 679,091 


Duty Collected....... 120,222,454] 143,933,110] 158,966,367 171,872,867] 200,479,505 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS BY MAIN CLASSES 
ee Ee OS ES AEE EASE ee 


14.—Imports (Dutiable and Free) and Ex 
by Main Classes, during the fiscal 
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ports of Canadian and Foreign Produce, 
years ended Mar. 31, 1925-1929—concluded. 


Classes 1925. 1926. * 1927. 1928. 1929. 
EXPORTS. $ $ $ $ $ 
Agricultural and Vegetable 
Products (except chemicals, 
fibres and wood). 
Canadian Produce......... 443,298,877) 606,058,672} 574,994,162] 555,110,598] 646,514,058 
Foreign Produce........... 1,603 ,678 1,811,768 4 347,294 8 ,837 ,492 10,453,444 
Totalfer group.......| 444,902,555] 607,870,440 579,341,456) 563,948,090] 656,967,502 
Animals and Animal Products 
(except chemicals and fibres). 
Canadian Produce. by ae Nelehe xs 168,031,415 190,975 ,417 167,291,589 165 ,845 ,096 158,757 ,272 
Foreign Produce........... 1,790,095 1,498,160 1,354,666 1,915,046 1,736,561 
Total for group....... 164,821,510) 192,473,577]  168,646,255| 167,760,142 160, 493,833 
Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
Products. 
Canadian Produce......... 9,711,720 8,940,046 7,665,563 10,904,073 9,678,019 
Foreign Produce........... 2,217,273 1,320,099 1,375,778 1,808,756 1,755,418 
Total for group....... 11, 928, 993 10,260,145 9,041,341 12,712,829 11,433,437 
Wood, Wood Products and 
Paper. ! 
Canadian Produce......... 253,610,024] 278,674,960] 284,120,267} 284,543,396] 288,621,745 
Foreign Produce........... 419 992 391,619 414,301 : 335,898 
Total for group....... 254,030,016) 279,066,579] 284,534,568] 284,987,515] 288,957,643 
Iron and its Products. 
Canadian Produce......... 57,405,940] 74,735,077] 74,284,824] 62,753,934] 82,256,717 
Foreign Produce........... 2,713,317 2,893 ,093 2,629,176 3,301,107 4,277,189 
Total for group....... 60,119, 257 77,628,170 76,914,000 66,055,041 86,533,906 
Non-Ferrous Metals and their 
Products. 
Canadian Produce......... 90,370,788 97,476,270 80,639 ,197 90,840,441} 112,778,194 
Foreign Produce........... 484 ,726 626,856 688 ,835 696 ,055 773,267 
Total for group....... 90,855,514 98,103,126 81,328, 632 91,536,496} 113,551,461 
Non-Metallic Minerals and their 
Products (except chemicals). 
Canadian Produce......... 20,875,446 24,712,584 28,880,831 25 , 949 ,930 27,401,790 
Foreign Produce........... 780,468 1,197,070 1,020,677 891 , 287 1,377,751 
Total for group....... 21,655,914 25,909, 654 29,901,508 26,841,217 28,779,541 
Chemicals and Allied Products. 
Canadian Produce......... 16,063,360} 17,354,389] 16,203,760] 17,365,516} 19,438,064 
Foreign Produce........... 349 012 690,867 709,953 422,818 384,805 
Totalfor group....... 16,412,372 18, 045,256 16,913,713 17,788,334 19,822,869 
Miscellaneous Commodities. 
Canadian Produce......... 14,699,783 16,428,376 18,077,313 15,036,359 18,263 ,813 
Foreign Produce........... 1,935,729 2,914,814 2,874,956 3,932,011 4,092,070 
Total for group....... 16,635,512 19,343,190 20,952,269 18,968,370 225300, 88d 
Total Exports. 


1,069 ,067,353 
12,294,290 


Canadian Produce......... 
Foreign Produce........... 


Total Exports......... 1,081,361, 643 


Total Trade. 
Imports, merchandise...... 796,932,537 
Exports, merchandise....... 1,081,361 ,643 


Total External Trade. 1,878, 294,180 


1,328,700,137| 1,267,573,142 


1,228 ,349 ,348 


1,315,355,791 
22,248,691 


13 344,346 


1, 252,157,506 
15,415,636 


1,267,573, 142 


927,328,732) 1,030,892 ,505 


25 256,028,869] 2,298,465, 647 


1,363,709, 672 


25,186,403 


“142 1,150,598, 034| 1,388,896, 075 


=e | $s | | fl  __s*" 


1,108 956,466] 1,265,679,091 
1,250,598 ,034} 1,388 ,896,075 


2,359,554, 500) 2,654,575, 166 


———— eee 
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15.—External Trade of Canada, by Main Groups and Degree of Manufacture, 
according to Origin, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1929. 


Imports for Consumption. Exports of Canadian Produce. 


Origins. 
United United United United 
Kingdom. States. Total. Kingdom. States. Total. 
St ge peices RS ue Ee nee 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Farm origin— 
1.—Canadian farm pro- 
ducts!— 
Field Crops— 
Raw materials...........- 834,542| 33,847,130] 44,610,975 295,240,493] 26,014,879] 501,070,127 
Partly manufactured...... 16, 626 1,492,558 1,576, 236 3,100 158725 ; 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
turedcsact oases as 40,573,072| 9,971,668} 57,977,515 23,409, 694| 31,970,378) 112,332,553 
Total, Canadian field crops.. 41,424,240) 45,311,356 104, 164, 726|| 318, 653, 287 58,000,982] 613,473,437 
Animal husbandry— 
Raw materials:..:.-.....- 3,289,175} 15,471,457 24,851,668 1,192,835) 44,449,501 47,820,531 
Partly manufactured...... 6,470, 218 6,389,498} 16,146,683 2,011,513 7,772,205| 10,356,551 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
tured). .c stone oe a 36,472,332] 10,382,558] 67,075,836 30,848,527]  4,952,785| 40,667,776 
Total, Canadian animal hus- 
bandry. fi: praca sere 46,231,725} 32,243,513] 108,074, 187 34,047,875} 57,174,491] 98,844, 858 
All Canadian farm pro- 
ducts— 
Raw materials............ 4,123,717| 49,318,587) 69,462,643 296, 433,328] 70,464,380} 548,890, 658 
Partly manufactured...... 6,486,844 7,882,056) 17,722,919 2,014,613} 7,787,930] 10,427,308 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
turedits..; ee awonaners. 77,045,404| 20,354,226) 125,053,351 54,253,221] 36,923,163] 153,000,329 
Total, Canadian farm pro- 
TLCUSS 3 See aa. ss 87,655,965| 77,554,869] 212,238, 913 352,701,162] 115,175,473] 712,318,295 
2.—Foreign farm pro- 
ducts!— 
Field crops— 
Raw materials...........- 1,555,175) 72,661,958} 85,959,538 471 20,478 
Partly manufactured...... 941,461 8,412,220] 36,828,597 357, 933 378,786 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
ULC. ccnc) te Cin ote ken 34,074,540| 35,559,626 101, 611, 447 770,901} 34,987,873 
Total, foreign field crops....| 36,571,176} 116,633, 804 224,399,582 1,129,305] 385,387,137 
Animal husbandry— 
Raw materials. uaececs =. - 156,643} 5,805,964] 8,479,530 = = 
Partly manufactured...... 21, 786 75, 606 144,715 - - 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
Curedtee wr wore eae 1,611,577} 6,170,104] 23,062,444 7,463 124,610 
Total, foreign animal hus- 
DANGLY. eee: et Ge osre 1,790,006} 12,051,674} 31,686, 689 7,463 124, 610 
All foreign farm products— 
Raw materials............ 1,711,818] 78,467,922) 94,439,068 471 20,478 
Partly manufactured...... 963,247] 8,487,826] 36,973,312 357, 933 378, 786 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
A AED ET lela hey Sal a ar eee 35,686,117} 41,729,730) 124,673,891 778,364| 35,112,483 
Total, foreign farm pro- 
UCUS eee re ee 38,361,182] 128,685,478] 256,086,271 1,136,768} 35,511,747 
3.—All farm products— 
All field crops— 
awe MAvorial saree tetas 2,389,717) 106,509,088} 130,570,518 295,249,326] 26,015,350} 501,090,605 
Partly manufactured...... 958,087| 9,904,778} 38,404, 833 3,902 373, 658 449,543 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
4UCOd teat. Seen cee ata 74,647,612| 45,531,294] 159,588,962 30,058, 638| 32,741,279] 147,320,426 
Total. all held €rops. je .e. 77 ,995,416| 161,945,160] 328,564,308 325,311,865| 59,130,287) 648,860,574 
ie be het lets Ca eal PRUNE COSY | NTIS SEES Mee ee ee een Gs 


1 In this classification the expression ’‘Canadian Farm Products” refers, in the case of exports, to com- 
modities actually produced, in their original state, on Canadian farms. In the case of imports it covers 
all commodities of which the basic raw materials are such as Canadian farms produce. ‘‘Foreign Farm 
Products’ covers, in both imports and exports, materials or commodities such as Canada does not pro- 
duce in their original form, e.g., cane sugar, tea, rubber, cotton, silk, etc. 
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15.—External Trade of Canada, by Main Groups and Degree of Manufacture, 
according to Origin, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1929—concluded. 


Imports for Consumption. Exports of Canadian Produce. 


Origins. 
United United United United 
Kingdom. States. Total. Kingdom. States. Total, 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Farm origin—concluded. 
All animal husbandry— ; 

Raw materials............ 3,445,818] 21,277,421 33,331, 198 1,192,835} 44,449 501 47,820,531 

Partly manufactured...... 6,492,004 6,465,104} 16,291,398 2,011,513 7,772, 205 10,356,551 

Fully or chiefly manufac- 

DUNO rena sz citie dis 6 bc evs 38,083,909} 16,552,662] 90,138, 280 30,845,507} 4,960,248] 40,792,386 

Total, all animal husbandry. 48,021,731] 44,295,187] 139,760,876 34,049,855} 57,181,954] 98,969, 468 
All farm products— 


Raw materials............ 5,835,535] 127,786,509] 163,901,711 296,442,161 


7,450,091] 16,369,882] 54,696,231 2,015,415 
112,731,521] 62,083,956] 249, 727, 242 60,904, 145 


REM AARAETTRNGES Ty id) Wleicaektclee enscameece co ae ee | eee olen es meee 


126,017,147] 206,240,347] 468,325,184) 359,361,721 


PS ARE ae lc seer seamen fe EE | ey 


70,464,851) 548,911, 136 
8,145,863) 10,806,094 


37,701,527] 188,112,819 


SE 


116,312,241) 747,830,042 


TL 


tired (a bore se aa 


Wild life origin— 


Raw materials............ 783,869) 10,542,394] 12,109,801]! 10,014,823 13,320,450} 24,901, 602 


Partly manufactured...... 121, 649 991,615 1,862, 400 3, 728 91,711 176,944 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 

BILE (=y 3 has iat er ee 126, 474 272,158 442 324 20,451 95, 843 137,838 
Total, wild life origin..... 1,031,992) 11,806,167} 14,414,525|/ 10,039,002| 13,508,004] 25,216,384 
Marine origin— 

Raw materials............ 


12,584 880,433} 1,304,592 344, 297 


LiL as Cao ee a 243 , 232 690, 424 


255,816} 1,570,857 


2,879,367} 3,436,179 
4,183,959] 3,780,476 


16,997,714] 38,035,751 


Forest origin— 
Raw materials............ 
Partly manufactured...... 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
turedin, ee ee. 


20,907,187] 23,390,140 
73,696,491) 98,583,147 


141,076,097] 166,707,244 


ts 


235,679, 775| 288,680,531 


—— 


4,077} 1,446,484 
18,899} 16,598,879 


4,932,122] 35,984,929 
4,955,098) 54,030,292 


1,751,313 120,911 
16,711,342/) 10,216,822 


44,341,586] 12,030,043 
62,804,241] 22,367,776 


Mineral origin— 


Raw materials............ 4,481,162] 93,343,273] 111,417,032] 7,115,141] 37,699,480] 52,586,813 
Partly manufactured......| 1,870,072} 21,529,782] 25,173,706] 9,615,044] 45,937,866] 83,777,050 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 


33,498,214] 411,859,710 
39,849,448] 526,732,765 


470,793, 789|| 12,505,182 
607,384,527] 29,235,367 


19,471,648} 102,566,206 
103,168,994] 238,930,069 
Mixed origin— 
Raw materials............ 1401, a ihe, Pes 
12,603,827} 238,216,010 
14,005,417| 25,016,895 


2,784,716] 246,587 
105,781,939] 4,699,556 


108 ,566,655|| 4,946,143 


480,605} 1,897,032 
21,451,275] 65,734,769 
21,931,880] 67,631,801 


VUES ais Sap) Ans ae 


Total, mixed origin........ 


Recapitulation— 
Raw materials............ 
Partly manufactured...... 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
ELE a6 boa peices ea 


11,117,227] 233,999,093] 290,484,449] 314, 037,333 


9,941,316] 57,387,190] 101,228,395] 22,097,596] 129,273,521] 195,144,120 
172,982,838] 576,625,946] 873,966,247] 93,595,556] 216,935,560] 507,170,677 


194,041,381] 868,012, 229/1,265,679,091] 429,730,485] 499,612,145|1,363,709,672 


153,403,064] 661,394,875 
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16.—Summary of the External Trade of Canada, by Mai 
Classification according to Purpose, fiscal year en 


Groups. 
United United 
Kingdom. States. 
rte er eens Benetton 
Foods, Beverages and $ $ 
Smokers’ Supplies. 
BPG0ds ee re ee eat nee 5,483,712 
Animals for food.......--- 751 210,679 
Breadstuffs......----+++-> 395,587| 13,587,359 
GTaAins seo a 131,517} 11,570,344 
Flour and other milled 
products......--+++++- 29, 409 1,166, 966 
Flour and meal........ 24,051| 1,155,980 
Other milled products 5,358 10,986 


Bakery products and 


prepared foods......-. 234, 661 850,049 
Other farinaceous sub- 

SLANCES en toes tects 158,772 352,045 
Cocoa and chocolate.....- 288 , 991 950, 746 
Bisher eee ae 242,453 1,153,369 

Fresh or frozen.......-- 2,877 635, 203 
Dried, salted, smoked 

or pickled........----- 123 , 232 105, 280 
Canned or otherwise pre- 

BELVO Meee eee ae 116,344 412,886 

Uits. 22 como aee eas 592,271) 31,005,671 
Presheieec ee heer: 83,910] 24,708,047 
Triedet \ tye keane 330,263] 4,126,960 
Canned or otherwise pre- 
SELVEG foscnie cre sieme = 178,098} 2,170,664 
Moats eno coreecte eda 277,679| 4,282,706 
Lard, lard compound and 
substitutes........------ n4aoo 242,361 

Milk and its products..... 263, 216 193,395 
Milk and cream fresh,.. - 15,554 
Milk preparations and 

products......--+++++: 263 , 216 177,841 
INT SRE, ace Aibecie ctor Sic 190, 249 1,603,718 
Oilster ees end etcclec ce sere 670,565 528,997 
Calpine eas sence arias 246, 433 686, 981 
Spices........0-eeeeeeeces 704,414 286, 474 
Sugar and sugar products. 749,056| 1,555,894 
Vegetables.........--++++- 350,369] 7,337,994 
AWanieedhonsgaWee Sos cor ooDe de 19, 634 62, 203 
NCO haw § deca aemromatae te 41 356, 296 
Other articles of food...... 280,421 1,916,167 

Beverages and infusions..... 46,581,447 953,173 
Beverages, alcoholic. ..... 40,314,836 5,559 
Beverages, non-alcoholic. . 36,8 234, 839 

Lime and other fruit 
SUIGES. ec ce omcee cies 24,013 159, 883 
Mineral waters.......--- 12,882 74,956 

Infusions... ce soe eo - «- 6,229,716 712,775 
Cocoa and chocolate.... 87,688 69, 294 
Coffee and chicory...... 859 , 450 618, 094 
AER RR H Ia MOS OOD oF 5, 282,578 25 ,387 


Smokers’ supplies.........-- 
Tobacco, manufactured... 
Other smokers’ supplies... 


Personal and Household 
Utilities. 


Books, printed matter, sta- 
tionery and educational 
SUPNNCS. acs sas ewes 
Books, pamphlets, printed 


3,806,581} 16,255,031 


matter and maps...... 2,064,423) 11,543,214 
Booksarct oun use poe ee 1,777,159) 4,321,339 
Charts and maps........ 15,064 77, 828 
Newspapers........---+- 23,709} 2,887,132 
Printed matter, n.o.p.... 248,491] 4,256,915 
STAtlOnNeLYsenen ee EEL oe 595, 129 1,628,520 
Educational equipment 

(except text books)...... 111,529 684, 732 
Works of art........--..-- 1,035,500! 2,398,565 


Imports for Consumption. 


EXTERNAL TRADE 


20,017, 662 


United 


Kingdom. 


332,867, 201 

61,770 
290,944,197 
269, 693, 339 


19,065,459 
19,065, 459 


, 


46,043 


United 
States. 


64, 620,943 
12,726,164 
13,001,008 
12,787,891 


15, 632 
15,632 


197,485 


2,375 
10,382, 736 


n Groups, Compiled on a 
ded Mar. 31, 1929. 


Exports of Canadian Produce. 
eet ee 


642,652,546 

12,944,138 
521,303,339 
450,442,762 


68,300, 112 
68,300, 112 


2,560,465 


34,932,206 
11,957,772 


10,399,712 


13,274,722 
5,673,389 
5, 268,090 

15, 212 


390,087 
19,184, 930 


141,701 
35,728,124 
6,060, 690 
29, 667,434 
48,336 


35,528 


4,329,822 
6,083, 673 


’ 


2,231, 662 
30,418,935 
30,118,907 

278,745 
243,763 
34, 982 
21,283 
21,283 


44,629 
44,629 


2,104, 276 


1,374,835 
174,141 


1,200, 694 
502,342 


78,399 
148,700 
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16.—Summary of the External Trade of Canada, by Main Groups, Compiled on a 
Classification according to Purpose, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1929.—continued. 


Imports for Consumption. Exports of Canadian Produce. 


Groups. Tata 
nite United United United 
Kingdom. States. Total. Kingdom. States. Total. 
Personal and Household $ $ $ $ g $ 
Utilities—concluded. 

Clothing tat ets ae ee 11, es 206] 10,463,020} 29,059,021] 3,386,552 480,530) 10,933,574 
Blouses and shirtwaists... 1,948 10,183 17,317 - - - 
Boots and shoes (excluding 

PMALOLIBIS) eee ee eek. 1,198,761; 2,284,047] 3,654,702/) 3,284,599 290,725) 8,973,035 
Gloves and mitts......... 651, 230 121,627 2,706, 704 25,599 2,521 245, 679 
Handkerchiefs............ 1,375,582 29,037} 2,125,463 - - - 
Hats and caps (excluding 

PUALCTIAIS) ee son sees Solos 1,247,155 1,090,530 3,230,486 193 390 76, 245 
FIOSIOLY Maa nace ie 2,664, 736 1,782,800 4,735,654 4,373 765 464,794 
SDIRES eye cron eee Gotaton 50,421 37,143 101,071 - = cs 
Wnderweart=... 7-3. 495, 734 78,797 636, 164 19, 768 2,062 197,070 
Miscellaneous clothing... 4,172,639 5,078,856) 11,851,510 52,020 184, 027 976,751 

Household utilities.......... 11,798,561} 16,039,864} 33,623,385] 2,100,078 376,817} 8,603,547 
BedGings se eee 1,575,335 343 , 922 2,084, 222 1,155 1,213 8,034 
Cutlerys ete ets ee 413,503 173,617 736,918 - ~ - 
Floor coverings........... 1,897,410 747,842| 4,351,776 5,098 10, 263 171, 967 

Wool carpets............ 1,421,225 314,952 3,306, 908 5,098 7,836 86,312 
Other floor coverings... 476,185 432,890 1,044, 868 - 2,427 85, 655 
UENICULOT Seen c ents scene 570,666] 3,518,564) 4,488,181 135,421 52,947 560, 627 
Glassware, chinaware and 
BOLLELY hee ee ao ei 2,809,479} 1,060,760} 5,929,114 223 12,910 16,541 

Glassware... (aac. s ss che 66,099 636,706} 1,048,599 - - - 

Chinaware and pottery. 2,743,380] . 424,054| 4,880,515 223 12,910 16,541 
Household linen........... 1,312, 872 181,216 1,556, 210 - - - 
Household machinery.... 461,556] 2,618,616] 3,087,157 1,195,927 5,248 6,107,217 
Kitchen equipment....... 199,205} 3,873,268] 4,238,097 60, 065 40, 585 340, 444 
SYED Ns eee hion ios Qo Re ae nee 164,385 864,681; 1,160,790 523,537 255 594,021 
Window curtains and fix- 

TANTS te, Gat hes cere NG 524,543 293,447| 1,083,315 - = - 
Miscellaneous household 

niiities re eee ts 1,869,607} 2,363,931] 4,907,605 178, 652 253,396 774, 696 

Jewelry, personal  orna- 

ments and timepieces... 1,765,574) 2,952,158] 10,377,931 94,762 16, 674 239, 747 
Jewelry and personal or- 

INGNUS Peer ce ee 1,695,464] 1,618,876] 6,801,902 4,018 1,563 7,376 
Timepieces.............-- ,110 1,333, 282 3,576,029 90, 744 15,111 232,371 

Personal utilities............ 1,107,347) 1,986,999] 4,752,922 3,135 - 633, 612 

Toilet articles. ..........: 457,481 1,144,767 2,608, 887 3,135 - 633, 612 
. Other personal utilities.... 649, 866 842,232; 2,144,035 ~ - - 
Recreation equipment and 

BUPDUER ss ee oar ae 855,263} 4,936,356! 7,447,362) 2,116,339} 1,734,647] 5,086,937 
Musical instruments. and 

ACCESSOTIES......-....06. 123,556} 2,485,728] 3,023,636 25, 029 253 , 467 582,141 
Picture machines and ac- 

RESSOTICOSU Te oe ns aceite 97,075 953,204} 1,061,631)) 2,049,518) 1,330,140) 4,265,322 
Equipment for indoor 

CRINOS eR eae seco heise 84, 788 51,393 147,830 - - ~ 
Miscellaneous articles for 

BMUSCMENE 0 Ae. es es oss 549,844] 1,446,031] 3,214,265 41,792 151,040 239,474 

Electrical ab leks 

Electrical energy.. MY - 80, 467 80, 467 - 3,935,899] 3,938,182 
Electrical Equipment. 

IDAtterion erat mena ke 321, 690 399, 063 721,598 25,025 22,723 627,502 

Dynamos and motors....... 841,760] 4,847,864) 5,863,326 21,621 12,865 51,278 

Lighting equipment......... 26,1438 1,625,497 1,820,081 - - = 

Transmission equipment... 111,010} 1,273,076} 1,399,709 17} 3,443,848) 3,697,794 

Other electric apparatus..... 750,566] 18, 829,796 19, 790, 752 296, 155 70,595} 2,031,709 
Producers’ Equipment. 

PAWITASLV OSS Coe Cele yee vas « tee 260,700} 4,416,671} 4,720,090 276,472| 3,132,320) 3,535,720 

Containers, wrapping and 

packing materials....... 2,929,622) 9,547,775) 15,042,246 407,396 262,482} 2,876,824 
Bags and sacks............ 85, 082 603, 649 753, 780 75, 673 8,077 213 , 728 
Ugo OMe ARBs eee 104, 646 831, 664 948,829 - 37,051 134, 788 
Cordage (except binder 

LRU) gous A Re 126,704 179,690 329, 430 17,179 1,610 141,441 
Wrapping paper........... 127,432 726,998} 1,252,784 310,446 16,220) 1,814,166 
Miscellaneous _ containers, 

OOo planta ea tieniee wes 2,485,758) 7,205,774 11,757,423 4,098 199,524 672,701 
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16.—Summary of the External Trade of Canada, by Main Groups, Compiled on a 
Classification according to Purpose, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1929—continued. 
Exports of Canadian Produce. 
United 


Imports for Consumption. 


United 


Groups. F 
United Total. 


Kingdom. States. Total. Kingdom. States. 
Oe a i nis 
Producers’ Equipment— $ $ $ $ $ $ 

concluded. 
Farm equipment.........--- 644,112} 41,795,326] 44,104,215 525,587| 7,889,126) 20,303,144 
Agricultural implements 
and machinery........ 150,733] 34,899,161] 40,375,231 448,376, 4,376,841) 15,891,279 

Dairying equipment..... 21,568 869,619 1,149,376 4,015 394, 054 . 444,588 

Engines for farm  pur- ; 

POSCS cL des sacs de eones 40,005] 21,750,016] 21,790,031 - 9, 433 20,361 

Planting and tillage im- 

plements:.......-. ++ 0% 4,375| 4,236,133] 4,267,242 71,913] 1,455,730] 5,789,663 

Harvesting equipment. . 13,736] 2,496,824) 2,540,486 92,851 1,161,482] 5,283,801 

Seed separation machin- 

COBY ons SA se eee 1,163] 9,154,731) 9,155,997 1,460 126, 884 326,114 

Other agricultural im- 

plements and machin- 
ery and parts of....... 69,886] 1,391,938) 1,472,149 278,137] 1,229,258} 4,026,752 
Animals (except animals 
FON LOO GUE se ee sere 291,269 740,105} 1,040,301 41,760| 3,044,217) 3,697,584 
Animals for improve- 
ment of stock.......%- 242,486 370,506 614, 734 35,385 838, 293 1,360,199 

Other animals.......... 48 , 783 369, 599 425,567 6,375| 2,205,924] 2,337,385 
Fencing materials......... 3,362 287,399 418,174 34,556 430,891 659, 769 
Harness and horse equip- 

STILE: BOO Se ORIOE 130, 952 151, 622 290,716 298 4,397 11,900 
Plants, trees and shrubs... 67,459 266, 455 1,528, 756 597 32,780 42,612 
Miscellaneous farm equip- 

TIVOTIG Ae ce Ae raustonar ote 337 450,584 451,037 - - 

Industrial equipment........ 6,218,582} 61,631,314] 70,506,075 563,019 842,873] 3,694,865 
Fisheries equipment....... 1,108, 607 1,205, 625 2,511,428 - 49,909 49,909 
Industrial and trade ma- 

chinery (except mining 

electrical and printing 

machinery, boilers and 

CHOINCS) Lecter heres 2,974,537] 40,808,280 45,150,221 251,333 656,888 2,172,972 
Construction machinery 53,735|- 1,823,433 1,879,275 - 388, 154 421,969 
Office or business mach- 

inery and accessories. 7,357| 3,101,902} 3,113,479 103,174 5,776 465,517 

Metal-working machin- 

SAYA hy A Pe eee odes F 254,232| 6,711,782) 7,024,762 3,464 10,877 90,924 

Pulp- and paper-making 

machinery and acces- 
SOLIGS te eee 343,642| 1,390,874] 1,757,950 84,936 10,755 561,327 

Textile and cordage ma- 

Chinery. ane ett 775,257| 3,826,540) 5,061,536 - - 

Other industrial machin- 

(SARs a od nee ee on 1,540,314] 23,953,749) 26,218,219 59,759 241, 326 633 , 235 
Mining and’ metallurgical 

Lo Kula nas yeags ooo & 333,082} 5,567,479] 5,969,589 - - 
Printing equipment....... 250, 059 6,037,215 6,484,989 3,297 18,895 25, 654 
Photographic equipment. . 59, 464 836, 272 1,070, 144 6,057 5,905 128, 040 
“TGOls,.0.O¢D ee aes: 312,845} 2,427,399) 3,194,980 29,496 29, 090 267,358 
Transmission equipment 

(except electrical)....... 203 , 464 875, 030 1,112,251 76,851 14,349 467, 702 
Miscellaneous industrial 

CQUIPMeNG sees ties 4 976,524] 3,874,014, 5,012,473 195,985 67,837 583, 230 

Light, heat and power equip- 

ment and supplies (ex- 

cept electrical and trans- 

PONtALION) (aan. cey ce ins 5,188,385] 86,306,332] 92,379,735 186,451] 38,237,921] 7,261,064 
Boilers and engines (except ; 

for farms) ac sehee eee 794,836} 4,207,908} 5,140,160 5,871 5,758 192,122 

UClEMR . icc nice Sebetecdarecs ae 4,318,305} 79,072,453) 83,865,655 148,338] 3,102,416] 6,051,467 

CORN Eas hakolestess isnot te 4,159,070} 51,412,074 55,660, 851 148, 338 2,077,199 4,523,985 

ueloils. Waser aes eae - 20,908,055] 21,252,177 - 224,416 724,385 

Other tuelStee.ce vcs er 159, 235 6,752,324 6,952, 627 - 800,801 803 , 097 
Dtumainants-t hee ete. e sioe te 1,538 490, 404 517, 681 901 128,918 945 , 434 
Other light, heat and pow- 

er equipment............ 73,706] 2,585,567) 2,856,239 31,341 72,041 

Lubricating oils and greases. 266,886, 4,830,961! 5,100,184 6,056 12,195 81, 269 
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16.—Summary of the External Trade of Canada, by Main Groups, Compiled on a 
Classification according to Purpose, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1929—continued 


Groups. 


Producers’ Materials. 


Building and _ construction 

AINGUCE Als ate coin eee 6 da 
Asphalt and its products. . 
Brick ante Wulelss clock fod. 
Cement, lime and plaster. 
Glass, for building...... .. 
Structural iron:.. 9... ..2.. 
TTONGDIDINGT saved seca: 
UINGUIRS eo be dito chs ote oh 
Lumber and timber....... 


LODIGIS tet Tea oe eee eee 
Paints and varnishes.... 
Painters’ materials...... 
Stone, marble and slate... 
Railway materials........ 
Miscellaneous construction 
PUAALCEIDISH tro, ose cere 


Miscellaneous farm mater- 
ESE filed ee Guana Anis a 


Manufacturers’ materials.... 


For explosives and am- 


CORGAG ON ee ie, 
Fibres, for spinning or 
cordage manufacture. . 
Yarn, for weaving or 
HPht een os a 
Piece goods for clothing. 
Thread, for sewing....... 
Buttons, and materials 
for (except shoe but- 
TONS) eeN enc eee. 
Hat materials)... 2.200". 
Other textile, clothing 
and cordage materials 
For dyeing and tanning.... 
For fur and leather goods. 
ULC Cee ee ck. 


For machinery, imple- 
ments, tools and cutlery. 
For electrical goods....... 
For furniture and wood 
WAlGS ee en ree cs. 


For musical instruments. . 
Forwood pulp 4... kk 
For paper-making......... 
For paper goods, printing 
and bookbinding........ 
For rubber working in- 
GUBEETOR oP cps iii, « Giese > tye 
For vehicles (not including 
complete parts)......... 
MIOVAVOSERIST 6c)... wets 
Other materials for chem- 
ical-using industries..... 


Imports for Consumption. 


United 


Kingdom. 


|  —s | —— | _ _ et 


3, 283 , 400 


5, 058 
3,948 


829, 687 
215,877 
613, 810 
111,616 

7,866 


592,796 


6,771 
360,348 


442,045 
75,290,472 


100, 908 
56, 005, 459 
8,013, 183 


7,615, 480 
38,986, 564 
713, 226 


253,181 
153, 008 
2,418,598 
1,014, 613 
115,880 
1,280, 952 
7,148 


308, 103 
295, 353 


129, 920 
13, 186 


20,692 
15,175 
5,517 
36,412 
99,149 
7,853 


365, 944 
96, 166 


423,709 
320, 544 


1,161,193 


United 
States. 


37,802,947 
980,582 
2,530,080 
420,450 
518, 883 
10,598, 807 
2,321,799 
30,346 

10, 255,344 


4,037,839 

722,614 
3,315, 225 
1,017,041 
2,247, 681 


2,844,095 
7,563,831 
3,892,392 

596 , 3238 
1,017,586 


2,057, 530 
276,377,738 


297 , 582 
62,496, 877 
41,917,893 


2,519, 852 
15, 249, 493 
579,491 


292,173 
137,599 
849 , 282 


951,094 
2,982,782 
27, 225,385 
12,925, 468 
9, 286,066 
4,637,927 

375 , 924. 


8,660,176 
5, 606, 835 


9,700,363 
834, 052 


5,821,974 
3,986,372 
1,835, 602 

321, 809 
3,472,271 
1,172,113 


2,946, 137 
18, 629, 055 


2,603, 257 
1,752,155 


4,686,772 


45, 464,324 
986, 853 

3, 283, 632 
432,607 
2,910,712 
11,502, 259 
2,756,148 
74,064 
10,305,005 


5, 676, 568 

956, 849 
4,719,719 
1,380, 482 
2,323,497 


3,832,497 
11,621,118 
5,183, 296 
606 , 336 
2,249,001 


3,582, 485 
422,264,078 


779,515 
156,856,770 
54,676,812 


12,478, 288 
82,950,565 
1,403, 457 


627,570 
140, 688 
2,966, 130 


1,613,260 
4,003,777 
34,921, 838 
16,068, 932 
12,429, 221 
6,009, 148 
414,537 


11,496, 812 
6,193,417 


9,877,046 
902,363 


5,907,425 
4,035,087 
1,872,338 

408,835 
3,702,251 
1,186, 736 


3,391,095 
19, 636, 298 


3,026, 966 
2,200,166 


7,084,791 


‘ 


Exports of Canadian Produce. 


United 
Kingdom. 


United 
States. 


8,286,597) 53,170,809 


60 

79,610 

7’ 344 
7,354’ 286 
196,044 
131/491 
64.553 

93 

282, 015 


366,715 
19, 405, 335 


19,135,349 
269’ 986 
46,554,070 
260,731 
214, 039 


2,113 


1,920 
42,659 
12,065, 036 
10,041,578 


11,866 
2,011,592 


5,948, 168 
6,262,408 
38,587 
768,517 
86,374 
682, 143 
9,380 
2,031, 640 
10,105,961 
802 

200 
2,333,131 


114,227 
514, 069 


4,606 

745, 223 
10,140 
50,454, 856 


74,714 
27,757 
46,957 
243,048 
722,151 


287,775 
16,773,060 
6,132,538 
8,303, 503 
1,763,867 


573, 152 
305,344, 581 


2,581,679 
2,543,081 


8,415 


625 


29,558 

23, 158 
30,115,900 
13, 185,093 
9, 265, 963 
7,664, 844 


42,703,763 
6,973,805 


30,070 


67, 696 
29,315 
38,381 

828 
14,187, 100 


72,405, 293 


124,010 
853,380 


370,113 
65,881,143 


529, 293 
392,903 
136,390 
250,542 
1,046,812 


1,070, 403 
47,123,279 
7,092,063 
36,508,560 
2,205,366 


1,317, 290 
411,551,452 


3,312, 208 
2,813,117 


143,377 


3,069 


352,645 
24,239 
44,094,274 
24,427,116 
9,501, 523 
10, 165, 635 


55,350,724 
24,639,752 
99,080 


1,574,193 


38,688,188) 47,042,248 
124,315,798] 144,661,323 


242,108 


32,176 
5,129,452 


258, 835 


37,201 
9,603,579 
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16.—Summary of the External Trade of Canada, by Main Groups, Compiled on a 
Classification according to Purpose, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1929—concluded. 


Imports for Consumption. Exports of Canadian Produce. 


Groups. United United Total. United United | ‘Total. 


Kingdom. States. Kingdom. States. 
Producers’ Materials—con- 
cluded. . $ $ $ $ $ 
Manufacturers’ materials— 
concluded. 


Other materials for metal- 
working industries...... 

Othe. materials for wood- 
USj) , NGUSUTICS 2... . 

Other manufacturers’ 


2,822,163] 17,782,315) 33,402,390 
438,391] 2,966,479} 5,655,306 


9,961,359] 56,185,419} 70,532,907 
112 657, 697 821,918 


TOALCrIaIS Hee eet iaee ae 3,372,809] 60,325,027) 79,333,152)) 3,468,955 19,504,066} 27,423,251 
Transportation. 
Vehicles hy ..ceeimctiiereiciee 1,752,537] 118,014,834] 120,091,559) 6,852,574 331,137] 65,307,747 


Automobiles and parts.... 379, 333| 109,856,886] 110,502,506] 5,586,273 215,971} 45,442,926 


Other motor vehicles, not 


fOPM AWAY See acer eile 42,766 443 , 344 487,779 865 560 1,653 
Bicycles and tricycles..... 157,325 38, 026 202, 600 60 642 35,101 
Railway rolling stock..... 198,921] 3,544,412] 3,746,346 - 29,138 251,966 

Locomotives........+++: - 1,151,286} 1,151,286 - 25, 933 43,486 

IMOtor Cars maces eesti - 115,134 115, 184 - 3,205 208, 480 

Other Carsec.eeee > + ter 198,921] 2,277,992} 2,479,876 
Other vehicles...........- 964,521| 3,822,050} 4,824,840 679 55,250 142,948 
Rubber'tiressc.asa0. >. 9,671 310,116 327,488]| 1,264,697 29,576] 19,483,153 

Vesselsh i tere aceite 94,285 945,761| 1,219,965 2,593 108,781 209, 187 
Ships and boats........... 17, 467 479,490 662,546 2,593 108,781 209, 187 


Equipment for ships....... 76, 818 466, 271 557,419 
Medical Supplies 
Alkaloids and their salts.... 76, 887 155,974 301,473 - - - 
6,475 419,216 564, 222 ~ - - 
4,581 275,335 350, 937) 121,521 382,691 712,459 


tical preparations.......... 960,047 1,696,544] 3,307,972 295,935 12,063 660, 667 
Oils and gums, chiefly for 
medicinal use...........-- 115,188 198,503 567,391 268 204, 120 206,522 


Medical, surgical and dental 


equipment and materials.. 243,282| 2,658,678} 3,113,776 - - - 


Arms, Explosives and War 


Stores. 
AITISh seo eRe 6s eerie see 88, 249 296, 610 512,655 96 - 476 
Military equipment......... 249,319 5,657 273 , 899 - - - 
Ammunition and explosives. 84,616 736,073 863,555 575 1,129 247,925 
Goods for Exhibition. 
IAmigivalls: mere n slee e oc wreiiecs 1,400] 1,845,326] 1,846,726 7,050 384,335 392,435 


112,117! 3,180,350! 3,295,342 


17.—Value of Total Exports, Imports Entered for Consumption, and Duty Collected 
thereon, at certain Ports and by Provinces, during the fiscal years ended Mar. 
31, 1928 and 1929. 
Norz.—The values of imports and exports at the several ports of entry given in the following table 
indicate that merchandise of the value stated was entered inwards, or passed outwards, at the port 
mentioned, but do not imply that the imports were all for consumption at such ports or that the exports 


originated there. 
Leeann ee eee ——————————————— eee 


1928. 1929. 
Ports. Imports for Imports for 
Total Duty Total Duty 
Exports. Coen Collected. || Exports. Gonstea: Collected. 
P. BK. Island. $ $ $ $ $ 
Total, P. E. Island....... 1,265,888] 1,734,583 956,112 1,808,713 159,533 
Nova Scotia. 
Halifax. oF onaan cee cece 35,819,784] 19,908,515 42,179,169} 22,480,801 2,571, 463 
Syidneyiete weer one 4,060,054 2,078,198 2,866, 274 2,988,736 245, 236 
Yarmouth; coke cee teas 2,420,068 1,285,327 2,656, 805 1,634,419 67,903 
Total, Nova Scotia!.......| 52,333,249) 27,746,453 57,679,784| 32,821,746) 3,512,967 


—— 


1 Includes other smaller ports. 
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17.—Values of Total Exports, Imports Entered for Consumption, and Duty Collected 
thereon, at certain Ports and by Provinces, during the fiscal-years ended Mar. 
31, 1928 and 1929—continued. 


Imports for 


Ports. Imports for 
Total Duty Duty 
Exports. Copsarap Collected. ean Collected. 
$ $ $ $ 
New Brunswick. 

MeAdam JCtin cccccesasiactcc 14,074, 299 281, 722 9,124,181 336,559 25,200 
Bredericton <) 5 ozs ode sine - 2,031,145 ‘ - 2,334,454 778,097 
MONClON cc4ec ie cos naaetes 361,629] 2,134,767 282,982) 2,344,059 445,532 
Saint JOHN 4c dee crescents 50,466,168} 17,357,214 55,861,050} 15,691,713) 2,175,411 
Woodstock.......... Rais des 3,429,874 802,207 5,045,485 994,733 134,151 
‘Total, New Brunswick!..| 71,521,545) 25,227,984 72,851,601| 24,764,939) 3,793,844 

Quebec. 
Atholstans <:dscrers:cisiits hele gvers 33,743,853] 3,680, 673 28,389,612] 3,166,908 189, 867 
Chicoutimie:tic ses cae site. 6,391,557| 5,766,473 ; 3,483,980} 3,502,384 239, 768 
Coaticook Oe sonic asedtos eh 16,576, 493 426,211 11, 434, 269 438,517 31,492 
Biull. 30 asian dios «5's 99 - 2,573, 928 ‘ - 2,829, 280 240,417 
Montreal 2 Seste. aeees i ei ps 187,612,703] 227,916, 633 235,665,267) 245,524,953) 42,773,672 
HEDCG.c. : caste selte« «7 258 14,814,794] 19,940,309 22,043,070]. 17,567,179] 2,780,728 
Rock Island.. 7,600,961) 1,440,890 8,230,516] 1,966,950 105 , 536 
St. Armand 18,352, 763 323,901 ; 23,055, 644 511,533 87,985 
St. Hyacinthe.............. 493] 7,399,242 = 2,944,027 175,304 
StaJGbnse ohana oe oo a-0 63,631,855] 8,523,005 60,692,647]; 10,508,731 937,060 
Shawinigan Falls............ = 5,413,374 - 4,782,860 265,172 
Sherbrooke: j05 css sss a. 20,0 474,878]. 9,215,252 4 530,865] 10,707,885) 1,055,352 
Sutton en ea ieee gee kee 11,712,839 267,481 16,443,180 364,808 56,198 
"Three Riversss.n cn. ccc. c 3,835,953] 6,703,168 5,006,672] 4,781,299 417,746 
Total, Quebec!............ 362,860,712) 305,065,264 417,586,970] 320,549,122] 50,159,070 

Ontario. 
Belleville sence cccccsrsislenew se 381,588 2,648,980 3,433,339 916,141 
Branbiord:.. ett ieles eos 05.0 7,804 7,659,474 8,499,420 641,483 
Bridgeburg) Sicernitisessses 72,778,951| 5,326,719 6,854,904 838,160 
Chatham se hia aes he os 33 420,861 5,454,998 7,169,859 1, 254, 533 
(O's) oat Fichi ws tee 2,110,032] 1,788,593 2,160,499 262,326 
@ornwalle eee oc ceed 6 adi sieies 4,306,590 8,060,395 4,030, 250 242,505 
MOT GB PAnCOsiuras. ceisiirs «<0 05 0s 19,347,308 2,043,440 1,826,944 314,526 
Fort William................| 86,519,016} 6,482,329 10,676,310} 1,553,774 
Galest setae Shee bhakti 1,802} 5,902,974 6,825,195 533, 229 
Giiel nna eile oe rie scsi! - 4,755,708 5,134,217 484 537 
Hamiltonass. (iach 6 stccsae 4,260,532] 42,236,584 52,979,221] 5,638,119 
WSINGHLON tec osc cca oe eee 244,718) 2,976,565 2,915, 263 240,504 
2 Kitchener). f.000. cee esis sass - | 18,983,286 14,949,214) 1,183,114 
Londons... os Oe, -| 12,316,421 - | 18,402,079} 1,791,383 
NiagarayPallss. Jo... .<. 95,254,640] 10,486,808 100,057,187] 13,123,150] 1,764,337 
NorthlBayc bates. sae. 517,180] 4,137,663 419,882} 3,905,446 567, 786 
Ospawariccwee eae oe se + dee 1,557| 32,146,638 43 28,490, 967 6,969, 833 
Ottawa seen ete e fo ee ees -| 15,117,799 - | 17,671,808} 3,019,382 
Parry. SOUNG dase occas: 74,180} 1,647,023 53,611 1,536,940 284,779 
Peterborough.............:- 833] 8,165,207 : 9,317,442] 1,339,973 
Port Arthurs (7s css.< oceaes 104,106,965} 2,095,466 127,218,858} 2,777,869 318, 000 
Prescott. ae ete esate 10,460,132} 3,689,556 10,966,708} 3,659,184 487,316 
St. Catharines...;.........- 504,833] 5,527,165 ; 293,488] 6,646,914 805, 186 
Sire HOMIAS ese accisialels ose: }n-2 70,162] 2,226,660 44,341] 3,097,749 483 , 627 
Sarniae § es ke e iee eicietss 39,108,625} 14,282,139 41,634,896] 17,750,663 972,704 
Sault Ste. Marie............ 11,090,917} 6,340,452 i 8,348,659] 7,543,725 906, 740 
Stratford Smee ese sos - 2,938,389 = 3,146,448 398, 837 
Toronto sacs hee ee oe che 1,522,355] 242,213,317 1,532,191] 266,865,149] 46,925,053 
Wallaceburg.............06- 1,721,317] 4,437,614 3,104,047 372,000 
Welland Foes es wc lesislelene 2,974,892) 11,506,511 15,055,597 906,477 
Wandsor eo oho pic eis oc 0 oho 56,497,150] 44,433,222 83,390,508] 18,536,365 
Total, Ontario!............ 519,621,017| 553,847,930 570,361,420] 657,319,700) 103,680,852 

Manitoba. 

SERN OOU sl seek tee te csisisies 74,584] 1,684,175 ; 2,489, 530 249,661 
ITOVEON cs cit atias oe oiees Ssh. 18,226,495 1,076,002 16,968,551 1,304,058 86,415 
WIRIDOS coe Saisie. de och ste 50,605) 48,950,520 60,684] 54,237,509} 10,359,745 
Total, Manitoba!.........| 18,398,513) 52,820,449 17,084,508} 59,688,197) 10,881,714 


1 Includes other smaller ports. 
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17.—Values of Total Exports, Imports Entered for Consumption, and Duty Collected 


thereon, at certain Ports and by Provinces, during the fiscal 


31, 1928 and 1929—concluded. 


years ended Mar. 


a 
_—————_——— SSS SSS 


1928. 


Imports for 


Consump- 
tion. 


$ 
4,122,080 
1,033,375 
13,957,839 
6, 831, 933 


Duty 
Collected. 


nen | ace eines | eS ES |S, | 


ce | a per ee | ae | ee 


26,645, 363 


12,167,854 
8,725,528 
4,389,117 

617, 649 


25,900,148 


eg cee ne ee eS, | aS A | a see eel 


Ports. Total 
Exports. 
Saskatchewan. $ 

MOOSG JR Wiises. oeateien earvies « 78,662 
NorthiPortal ces ca. clea 10,424,317 
Reais see. cote nee 69,368 
Saskatoonl.e Wade aaee. os aae - 

Tota’ Saskatchewan !...| 10,572,347 

Alberta. 

LOLI hai aia oh ARNE rete be - 
Hammonton eee it ces oon - 
Wethbridwe. 2b. tussn econ 948, 037 
Medreine Hate mu.. seer. ae - 

Total, Alberta........... 948 , 037 

British Columbia. 

Abbotsford (iepie same smut oes 4,230,178 
Cranbrookamnie souks ieee eae 1,743,127 
Berrios: aatiset sito ee ooo eee 1,515, 735 
INan ain ove Hees: cen eine cae 6, 892,012 
New Westminster........... 12,760,754 
Prince: Rupertevs. cece senses 27,050,065 
ViANCOUVECIE:. heme retraces sere 153,021,338 
VIOUS See bee eee > tate 3,601, 400 


476, 986 
520, 251 
438, 885 
423, 189 
2,151,132 
1,077,674 
74,002,310 
8,316, 144 


renee sa en eae at te Sareea | | Tae | Le eee ee ey 


Total, British Columbia'| 211,569,087 


89,569,052 


Yukon Territory. 


YVotal, Yukom............ 1,507,659 


362, 582 


rm rm rf 


Prepaid postal parcels, duty 
received through : 
Weparti CnGer a. posse ofa lois isbers - 
Grand Total............. 


1 Includes other smaller ports. 


36, 658 


1929. 
Imports for ; 
Total Duty 
Consum 
Exports. ri Collected. 
$ $ $ 

199,275] 6,072,757 656, 284 
10,416,696} 1,314,980 83 , 774 
435,654) 20,455,284 3,595,143 
- 9,291,872] 1,083,738 
11,051,625] 37,852,714) 5,449,644 
-— | 18,991,749} 3,189,876 
— | 10,978,474} 2,083,760 
1,211,160} 5,417,043 373,017 
- 960,961 101,926 
1,211,160] 36,348,227) 5,748,579 
4,809, 673 491,472 60, 850 
1,028,368 631,303 82,264 
1,148,119 391,374 97,992 
7,219,020 522,334 62,538 
17,706,925} 2,429,060 436,562 
19,741,484 1,076,922 182,872 
181, 222,494| 77,582,326] 13,545,023 
4,128,786} 8,799,665} 2,172,588 
237,583,500] 94,041,183) 16,978,615 
2,529,395 445 ,353 105, 644 
39,197 9,044 


18.—Dutiable Imports of Canada, by Values Entered for Consumption from British 
Empire and Foreign Countries, under the General, Preferential and Treaty Rate 
Tariffs, in the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1928 and 1929. 


0 


1928. 1929. 
Countries. Pref- Pref- 
General j Treaty General : Treaty 
Tariff ane Tariff. Tariff, | qenvisl. | matitt. 
British Empire. $ $ $ $ $ Pris; 
United Kingdom............ 41,270,232] 107,102, 956 1,680,415]} 40,358,452} 112,529,249 1,569,530 
Irish Free Statek.e... -. «2. 1,451 21,307 2,020 4,603 26,6 - 
Africa—British East........ 12,312 1,148, 823 146 4 236, 617 - 
British South....... 2,370 94,557 77 2,299 44,289 - 
British West........ 83 , 220 247 414,916 6,366 110 245, 252 

Auistraliancccsiten cerns eee 74,868} 3,193,820 36, 548 28, 068 1,522,791 49,641 
British East Indies— 

British Indias. apes. 293,669] 7,855,165 659 139,839} 3,910,201 1, 453 

Ceylon Sie. 8b). GRR REE ie 21,102 2,461,618 ~ 15, 707 2,303 , 039 115 

Straits Settlements....... 48, 668 417,418 4,213 32,004 559 , 262 4,652 
BritishiGuianas 2p sae oan 29,740] 6,027,785 - 44,343 4,783,879 - 
British West Indies— 

Barbadoseaswacseriocrercme ates 32,271 4,079,481 - 16,061 3,644, 459 = 

Janiaicas atone 20: how te 14,089 3,502, 127 151 16, 100 2,999,095 30 

Trinidad and Tobago..... 61,347 1,563,465 36, 440 12 2,653,776 43 , 053 

Otherisnic sae sea ore oeee 66,806} 2,956,955 8 245, 980 1,207,499 
1 OF Cee ete 6 I 6 chore oEReS C 3,897) 4,311,548 - 22} 5,696,486 - 
Honey Kong) ieee mee 4 0. 1, 053 , 837 - 48,562 1, 020, 689 = 54,270 
Newioundlandiaa. ces soe. «ee 93, 160 - 290 176,354 964 106 
ING wren lAnclencnrsreverte setts 124,184) 4,847,901). 400 222,607} 8,752,863 8,849 

Total, British Empiret...| 43,391,658| 149,594,104]  2,236,710|| 42,429,422 150,877,941) 1,999,026 


1 Includes other minor countries not specified. 
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18.—Dutiable Imports of Canada, by Values Entered for Consumption from British 
Empire and Foreign Countries, under the General, Preferential and Treaty Rate 
Tariffs, in the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1928 and 1929—concluded. 


Treaty 
Tariff. 


General 
Tariff. 


1929. 


Pref- 
erential 
Tariff. 


1928. 
Countries. Pref- 
pei erential 
Tariff. 
$ $ 
Foreign Countries. 
PEM UNS fot tie A lecueds, «sie G06 1,895, 636 - 
ISGL EU Ae eae aaiaits ks « es 1,901, 655 - 
ADSI Ker eit oe ote aieis's <\+ bles 35,426 - 
CARO tects iets cie'sschiene 1,267,966 - 
MG OPO ANU Mata tive ccs ait ae 13,018, 133 _ 
GET Verte eye Ste ee 641, 287 - 
ONT ie ete heise «etre ens 1,029,900 - 
WNerierlands toying a aera 3,116,125 - 
INOUE SUY seed osu sn eelsiete «ota 40,905 - 
LEER Se eae Lad teats fia 24 1,181, 679 - 
MNOC ON ns..ohtame oar icce se tee 421,524 - 
SywabZerlanc:> in) ciysaelinioe oe 1,543,582 - 
Mmitea  Statessace ssa sisciiates 416,047, 644 ke 


115,947 
5,113, 186) 
51,462 

23, 653, 840 


2,719, 458 
9, 423,559 


1,473,818 
2,819, 199 
35,707 
1,361,816 
15, 806, 631 
549, 158 
988, 695 

3, 083, 843 
45,036 
872,902 
334,413 

1, 683,017 
523, 846, 086 


64,336 
23, 252,555 


Total Dutiable Imports 
Entered for Consump- 
504,495,280) 149,594,104 


1 Includes other minor countries not specified. 


55,960,844) 611,851,201) 150,877,941 


58,346, 288 


19.— Value of Imports into Canada of Merchandise Entered for Consumption, from 
the British Empire and from Foreign Countries, in the five fiscal years ended Mar. 


31, 1925-1929. 
Countries. 1925. 
$ 
British Empire. 

Winsted san edom Poti ccciaeee dhe money 151, 083, 946 
TRIS SE TOG Stat! dae bh reios.csbeidt Ae. Fab scion ioe 3,969 
NEL OTP ee icc rat cin ss iets ayasinestilesei once 32,575 
Airica—Britishi bast... ..... igi, date..ce eden 792,169 
IBTItISHR SOUL on. ct ears eevee nolan 86,114 

Britis itaw est ..5 <:cctarrwe dite» <epsiordiaes 195,785 
BGrrague Bes co eee ee csc de teh Seton 74, 839 
British East Indies—British India....... 8,435,082 
Woy log. noe Motors 2,726, 787 

Straits Settlements. 1,693, 462 

Others goes Weciiwss 86, 267 

Bra sau Gau anaes aie... <i.c oe ates aves ciice 6,938, 760 


1926. 


163,731,210 
50,320 
1027682 


1,061,514 
996,335 


1,546, 166 
10, 806 

221 

1,615, 132 
3,042,054 
2,567, 204 
2,725, 235 
1,141 


1927. 


163, 939, 065 
47,140 
28,994 

476, 974 
1,001,592 
1,080, 122 

112,185 
7,880,914 
2,612,831 
2,756,817 

40,016 
4,592,106 
262, 262 
21,437 
3,791,394 
4,759,563 
2,821,485 
2,486,091 


4,577,546 
7,921 


186, 435, 824 
29,611 
14,546 

1, 223,113 
404,364 
1,939,318 
53, 642 


3,552,999 
683 
1,440,897 
66, 738 
875 
2,097,525 
5,301,618 
4,317,876 
8, 262,322 


15,590 


5,697,912 


—_—————————. | ———— [| | 


Britishtsudanres B28 s...c.ccbbth ae os «dan 5,018 
British West Indies-Barbados............ 6, 732,913 
AINDGQICAS Hed rs nieeid cs 3,516,332 
Trinidad and Tobago] 2,555,552 
Obb er BBs codons 2,077,916 
Gra iar eee eel ates ol sole raliteis ints ares dee - 
on eeone eh A 8. Gi ee seca st 1,829,869 
Iraqn@Mesopotamia):. .........25. caste secede , 486 
Malta, Cyprus and Gozo................. 795 
Weir found lar chery dates WE be. seme ae baie ye 1,643,162 
OCeania—A UStTa lia 5, vaio lasncecocniocs.o.a,s.ve)ohe.e 2,634, 713 
BTN Se as Flea eri, ome ot dd 509, 605 
IN Gwe Zam ATi aca sont ia ole saiciduasstoce 1,191,299 
OURS ee ated a) ek ae 4,553 
Me OSTTTIS Cara a ot Seas Seo Ges elas taut avs 10,337 
Total, British Empire!.............. 
Foreign Countries. 
UE POUND AVY fis ty 6 Pics oo ca Ot a store. «tolivs Ye so ace 6, 262, 738 
PANIBC TRG MAC RUA 205.5 GE sc chatars ohhh ofers,o.sialc 231,280 
ER SIUANAAL ese OPES acy: <>. cia, a lafeTohs sah ero dee,«.crahstc 5, 067,866 
LEAT! Wiahae ~/8 Ne <0 4 2 aa i eS ta a - 
Brazil Roe cts eed ioie revels reir Pare 1,818, 213 
ROTO een eeiy take stabi intel Ghote lates esheets 393, 694 
(CORTE 20 RR eee a te pene ee 2,529, 880 


1 Includes other minor countries not specified. 


3,454, 108 
196, 033 
6,953,173 
,031 
1,848, 758 
670, 145 
2,547,995 


5,657,074 
482, 264 
9,663,308 


1,969, 621 
471,424 
5,041,592 


594,875 


522,597 
2,572,453 
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19.—Values of Imports into Canad 
the British Empire and from 
Mar. 31, 1925-1929.—concluded. 


a, of Merchandise ente 
Foreign Countries, in 


red for Consumption, from 
the five fiscal years ended 


Sn aan Gan 


Countries. 


SE 


Foreign Countries—concluded. 


Colombia....-eceeceeeecececeees 
Costa Rica.......sceeeeeeccceees 
(Giileny, Anueneo comune IecoOP OD oEe! C 
Czechoslovakia.......+.seeeeeees 


ebcvdre 016 8160, 6:0 6 6 010°0,@ 910 018 9s 


France. ....cccceeeeseeeeeeeneees 
French Africa.....-+ecseeeeeers 
French West Indies.......-.+++ 
St. Pierre and Miquelon........ 


@roeecen nb. us cesioss + euupenee 


Hlayti.,....scccccccccceceesoeers 


MOroCco.....-eseeeeeseececesrees® 
Netherlands......-+-+seseeeeeees 
Dutch East Indies..........++: 
Dutch Guiana........--+0--e- 3 
Dutch West Indies..........--- 
Nicaraguad....ceececeeeereseeeres 
NOrway...sseccececcceeseseres ey 


Paraguay ...cseececeeerererereees 
Pareidn. viiccnes siecle ole ete ens 
Pordie tage eects creiclerslnis epercceraicis's 
Poland and Danzig.......-++-++: 
Portugal........eceeeeeeeeeeceees 

Azores and Madeira.........+++ 

Portuguese Africa.......+++e++- 


Salvador... -se.ssecceceeeceseces 


STP Ta we OABn aco Giddens Goda SD age De 
Spain........eeceee sere ee eeeeeces 

Canary Islands........-++-++++- 
SOC Oli tee sirieieisieie’ siekejeceye sisi 


Turkey......cccccesseccrcceceees 
United States......--eeeeeeeees 
JN acne oneaadooonuadue ccoou 
TELE ul loe se eee ere etelerosere: «(elses sexe 
Philippines.......-seeeeeeeeees 
Porto RicOmeaner reese iia se 
Uruguay.....cceceececeeeeeeecees 
WenGzilelda<csiies + siete reisiciaine sl 


Total, Foreign Countries!.. 


Grand Total Imports........... 


Continents. 


Europe—United Kingdom....... 
Other Europe.........-- 


eeerceee 


eoeee e@oe 


evecesone 


eooeeoee 


eoeoeveoe 


eoooeeee 


eooesese 


eeceeeoe 


seoceeee 


eeecoceceee 


eooceoees 


eoceoeece 


eeecoeee 


eooeeeeces 


eocevoees 


eocecoee 


ecceeoee 


eceeeoce 


eecoesooe 


eeeeeeece 


eececeeoee 


eecovcevoes 


eoveceesce 


eoeveees 


eocceene 


eeevcoee 


evooseeee 


eooereoe 


eoceeooe 


eoeoeesecen 


ereoveoeee 


eooeeeoee 


eeoocecee 


eceeoses 


eeeeeces 


eocsceeces 


ee 


a 


ecveeree 


eeoeceeocee 


eoeeseoes 


eeoeeere 


ececeecer 


eoeoeree 


eoesrecoee 


eooreees 


ecoeoeee 


eeoeoeees 


719,441 
144,857 
7,798, 128 
954,380 
86, 857 

75 

60, 621 


16,593 
18, 460,625 
184,701 


298, 788 
509, 780, 009 


43,586 


601,944,382 
796,932,537 


157, 083 , 946 
51,415,319 
540,912,849 
20,098, 729 
27,454,036 
4,626,959 
1,340, 699 


1 Includes other minor countries not specified. 


718,508, 604 


163,731,210 
59,693,819 
644, 605,333 
17,188,318 
32,653,015 
8,661, 140 
795,897 


816,823, 967| 859,329, 171/ 1,008,259, 752 
927,328, 732|1,030,892,505|1,108,956,466 1,265,679,091 


163 , 939, 065 
78 ,090, 483 
721,710, 922 
19,961,401 
31,971,533 
12,538,593 
2, 680, 558 


1927. 1928. 1929. 
$ $ $ 
1,117,046} 7,580,376 6,849, 408 
44,488 47, 75, 062 
8,076,575} 5,587,171} 4,903,506 
1,726,922 2,423, 984 3,297,593 
175,215 126, 283 152,721 
563 618,001 - 
113,052 159, 213 193,573 
3,310 1 168 
82,636 93, 106 98, 286 
23,992,322] 26,473,732) 26,215,696 
10,971 142,331 153, 244 
2,534 = L; 719 
73,054 77,560 55,524 
15,030,138] 17,055,798] 20,797,683 
329,031 254, 134 70,708 
182,860 93,390 20, 984 
373,479 198, 206 251,497 
927,108 622, 299 - 
3,444,062) 4,241,802) 4,260,325 
11,170,380] 12,505,378 12,921,317 
74 2,101 , 359 
6, 854 12,041 25, 543 
a 41,043 22,102 
2,372,972) 1,174,087 1,170, 245 
13,215 14, 728 28, 666 
7,693,668| 8,794,049} 9,016,763 
857,439 1,131, 283 704, 663 
- 13,409 52,592 
180, 267 495,078 173,319 
70,035 2,561 8,337 
911,357 1,064,215 989, 504 
240 3, 230 - 
14, 047 130,406 5,589 
115, 483 124, 427 348, 823 
5,893,106] 5,216,402} 4,447,858 
43,875 135, 452 79,247 
471,026 722,279 678, 030 
91,841 130,343 84,804 
35, 666 46,947 32,364 
20,336 73,119 236, 881 
78, 639 23,044 ~ 
6,015,541 2,452,841 1,135,360 
16, 988 42,379 10,391 
2, 220, 823 Be path 
, ,0 
1,643,978 1,862,120} 2,185,089 
9,491,779] 8,595,677 7,917,445 
13, 268 15, 162 18,368 
406, 114 526,321 574,178 
687,022,521] 718,896,270 868, 012, 229 
173,572 171,562 145,010 
255,576 309, 753 316,930 
178,764 159,879 196, 859 
15,696 1,490 3,760 
55, 280 80,507 9,122 
190,778 213,538 701,935 


194,041,381 
92,737,040 
894, 230, 637 
26,473,076 
33, 692, 542 
22,270,872 

2, 233,538 


186, 435, 824 
85, 853, 184 
749,501,321 
32,390,560 
32,428, 804 
18,351,448 

3,995,325 
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20.—Values of Exports of Canadian Produce, from Canada to the British Empire and 
to Foreign Countries, in the five fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1925-1929. 


1 Titcludes other minor countries not specified. 


Countries. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 
British Empire. $ $ $ $ $ 
Minited ein gO... 25. deals elie scs sages 395,843,433] 508,237,560) 446,872,851] 410,691,392) 429,730,485 
TTIGHEME LOS MALO oh cs cess « Halele He a's stele 4,616,375 4,708, 68 6,057, 004 4,325, 251 143 
ALOTDAE ROT ERE Lorde cle oie cit Iails Seisis, s 0.0 cele 34, 969 36, 640 38, 638 31,056 40,906 
Africa—British’ Mast. ... ccs <sle+ ccc scsivisic 620,062 995,022 649, 885 1, 228 , 232 1,568,171 
Ber itisit SOUGN sc vine. ails ss cioas lets 9, 276, 502 9,078,462 8,388, 731 8,724,969) 12,231,773 
Britisht Wester... skh. tededse esas 394,911 587,083 883 , 868 893, 074 1, 245,818 
OTTO re nee Tee ced nd Me Hada ois yates 1,728,926 1,150,803 1,286,770 1,364, 952 1, 628,003 
British East Indies—British India....... 4,053,131 7,420, 708 9,995,386} 11,042,851) 11,858,436 
Coylon suas... is stats 453,383 606, 688 708, 096 , 369 661, 793 
Straite Settlements. 1, 645, 682 3,568, 498 2,460, 430 1,540, 530 1, 203 , 909 
Othergoeiseevs enn: , 210 428 »026 
British Guianay seit vs ales Shake sees 2,422,524 2,256,556 2,408, 677 2, 284. 744 2,238,506 
STi tistl El ONGUIASH, cas ce aeatad ade oo 6 5 eave 427,838 504,411 484,712 604, 613 , 034 
Bris ht Sudavers chk o ass Noe doiside csee's ane 7,739 45,445 20,661 118° 449 160, 704 
British West Indies—Barbados........... 1,738,442 1,592,570 1, 624, 403 1,836, 952 1,681,950 
JAWMAICH aie coded eas BO 2020k80 3,976,210 4,307, 751 4,951,196 5, 266, 083 
Trinidad and Tobago 3,552,516 3,875,332 3,840, 984 4,240,751 4,153,571 
@Otheror. 455. ae. eet ,007, 916 3,851, 248 3,748,716 3,861, 847 4,656, 219 
Crabralbar shone Meas dels lebldednigs ose ceee 597,081 61, 269 405, 064 23,958 75,391 
PON GMNONG Sere soles sic 6 s(atsiate sist diave'eie|» eeisl 1,714,419 1,885,838 1,460,274 2,465, 946 2,837, 463 
Traqe(Mesopotamiia)... «cise ce cece esses 25, 834 122,257 163, 153 289, 938 137,729 
Malta, Cyprus and Gozo..........-..606. 322,053 277,861 454,872 349,881; 1,110,148 
INerTOUNCHANGR, hee <2 4c ctslate steteiors 63ers 12,701,428} 11,277,182} 11,169,991} 11,661,248} 11,160,510 
co ue Brig cc eee co 12,035, 086 15,411,746 18,965,881} 14,189,446 19.470, 305 
A cn ARI O Cee Cee Ce 1 7, 426 271,004 317,367 297,545 329,797 . 
ee WA CONATL CL cirates, Aste’ os-4 eataie 15,079,451] 16,562,007] 18,538,513] 11,366,500] 17,357,763 
Ger meek os Siow ais S553) re 64,405 129,278 78,521 ,o19 78,051 
Palestine: 18a sas chs fas cs oie aie ales. a}etots 18,292 77,389 105,352 104, 408 189,952 
Total, British Empire!........... 475,132,713) 598,567,995) 540,437,761) 499,265,845] 536,127,017 
Foreign Countries. 
PATONUINA eee eeloe es oe hae eek ates aero 10,322,373] 12,639,706] 13,101,846] 11,085,728] 14,493,191 
PRAISE TA Sy ree en ae eee ete otek WR le Gaels theres 106, 952 21,536 191,152 291,824 349,701 
FSO LRTI ete ee es eee aise ob eas tote Tos ws toe batane 16,639,869] 22,802,741) 21,341,116] 20,781,857) 27,301,384 
BO vaa Se FO FES Geb Lie ee eis hE 178,698 66,670 117,954 7, 604 
ESP ZUNE, a TET TGs Ses LEGS Lt ode tete aka 4,832,391 7,291,479 4,897,082 5,872,940 
Whilett 5s. sepes. ci ea seat cde ges 1,409,787 1,517,901 1,347,528 2,403,442 
COUNTIES gh nies Gr) tare oa a ee a ene eo 24,473,446) 13,516,939] 13,482,396 24,242,507 
Colombia.... 683,700 1,349,315 1,732,573 1,797,393 
Costa Rica 213,445 198,946 203, 650 184,773 
bid GN ys BA, eee ANP ds elertios SiC ae Coe) Ae 8,525,583 6,827,572 5,386,679 4,442,953 
Czechoslovakia 132,114 476,632} 1,439,483] 1,703,825 
Denar eo ttt ee Serre Tee 6,215, 226 5,666,387 6, 390, 662 5,981,035 
CUR GOL tts lce sale erotica voiarlabeiate® 150,079 54,444 124,570 139,874 
SIE IS 8 eR dK on eae es 1,340,020} 1,485,823] 1,798,004] 2,845,973 
Estonia ool BO AD GODIN DE eR ROR ren oe he eae 86,317 212,164 174,181 88, 680 
SEL ATLG Per eet et Petts a ee a ogg tele « 1,578,554 1,882,874 1,838, 447 2,122,129 
TAN COMET eras SA ea ae ho Te Led ro Sale bs 10, 290, 063} 18,952,262] 15,220,232 9,946,145] 16,131,188 
PE CHGHPALTICA sete date ce A eahe Fallen ais 148, 669 0, 603 520,249 456,912 ,026 
rench West: Indiess..2.2o.c0ecaces oe o: 145. 334 223770 234,298 371,511 511,374 
St. Pierre and Miquelon............... 1,104,386 487 ,895 582,006] 1,476,340) 2,729,124 
CEMIAN Vinee eae adalat de ot detaelate Tees 24,234,685] 30,734,037] 34,411,021] 42,244,217) 46,708,804 
She tee nee a 5,369,933] 3,709,798] 6,023,161] 4,282,227) 11,850,771 
Guatemala wees sh irs free acne oh hee AS: 229,153 152,329 218,383 175,917 191,930 
La yiGie ee ae ae ee ae RE SE ARNE Das 489,596 608,117 393, 799 364,770 394,791 
ERODES hoe aa Nae oe ee aa ai nD Ewes 224 , 668 168,379 117,893 110,832 235,957 
PO ere eta eo es ss Nn Se ea. 14,142,975] 12,788,653] 22,815,083} 18,742,516] 23,024,899 
ADA ee ee tie A eRe Nae ESS 22. 046,486] 34,694,862} 29,929,031] 32,968,243) 42,099,968 
Korea. dep dewedecececspeceaend eng aie se : ,041 10, 667 946,807 487,360 160,995 
Yugoslavia See Stee ene ereceeeescersesees 63,361 105,156 116,325 137, 955 48,829 
WerOOMA LREVIA) ees ass eee ih de ses 939,784 528,765 68,019 125,322 34,315 
TNE «ROS eed See RRR RETR eR oo ca a 2,856, 409 2,990,773 2,760, 686 2,539, 947 2,675, 985 
NIGTOCEGO ate ert aa clas Cee ee a San 16,092 125, 484 425,550 277, 783 383, 699 
INO ITOUIAT CS) he bass eistaiars gs ese wale -oaeeede are eres 12,644,245] 23,476,607] 26,374,378] 35,537,951] 44,366,888 
Dntely Mast Indies... 060.630. .ace.. seas: 1,473,951] 3,881,511] 3,651,511] 2,364,334] 3,605,367 
BPA ee cio buais.s nid osass 0 6.0'e a es0ut 87,411 107,834 107,270 116,414 123, 580 
NEO VWCS Us ETI CIOS 5) 05 .6:015/otsiers cisictersis opeisie eis 33,605 79,902 142,808 163, 249 185,044 
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20.—Values of Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to the British Empire and 
to Foreign Countries, in the five fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1925-1929—concluded. 


es ee ee ee Eee es 
_ 


Countries. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 
Foreign Countries—concluded. $ $ $ $ $ 

INTCATAOUS ore See ee ie cnet ae eareteia 50, 698 46, 267 53,976 72,733 66,562 
IN OL WA Vinee te Ot neice tactic soerens 2,091,195) 6,767,887} 5,028,104) 6,665,770} 7,435,537 
ANIM Ae. wee ee aie i aia eens eee ee 295,170 483,449 504,030 1,124,817 1,040,519 
i 2erhis Calley CHA HEL ations Jean Ge Sok oars 4,111 46,099 58,956 80,756 96,194 
Persia: Mee er as ele ere ae aus seek 2,030 17,691 38,207 72,896 83,577 
TRETINOIN EI i bMS Sew GA uel E RE ROS ¢ 928,796 2205000 1,406,958 1,285,525 1,311, 267 
Poland and Danzigsss.. steer sop cee nc 1,774,056] 2,295,215 154,814 455,975 356,759 
Portucale were ee Come aeee leecata an earee 9,413 121,773] 1,273,457 942,210) 5,735,299 
AZOLGR ANG MACCILA.nnccresase se seite ss 17,185 79,297 180, 678 210,004 187,199 
IPOUtUZUCSOTANLICAS sot tiiis sce os sap 554, 984 811,086 876,114 1,054,816 943,194 
TROWMANLS 5 hy ete Bae state ero arrears ae 32,882 305, 169 465, 840 795 , 953 568, 432 
UTI SSA. ree ae su ebeteae teasers orale 11,669,352 8,788, 266 2,407, 206 2,424,071 2,457,492 
Salvador. Cee teen uliit cere eet aaa 235,949 127,093 141,297 97,232 75,803 
SantanWOnninvO. ccs cans cick cuolne chelskei'> agate 362 , 849 350, 256 461,120 413,034 332, 802 
STATINS Aas Scere crate seas egencnaete crete 162,330 294, 246 317,828 17527 250,575 
Shee het AUR ited Boneh RRM ee Soke RSME 178,096 832,547 543 , 022 609,653) 5,704,255 
Canary [slandsy. ae. c ate ater se haces 66,775 78,581 185,840 131,058 71,374 
SOCOM cy eens eerie dpeeeetecetegane sc chon hamaya 3,906,572 3,542,709 3,415, 805 4,612,342 4,765,818 
Swaitzerianc seen Wee ns eile pets ah cee bares 745,174} 1,218,616 594,179 498 270 483 ,919 
AIA Ee Toth yeas Nees Spicer amas a Sones ge bei 46,088 47,586 113, 134 158,742 476, 229 
MP UPK Ve VS a baie clcks & ter aicetegepacic sheet tare 85, 252 110,597 39,137 62,640 146, 953 
imEteds tates vearcrks ascancisie cline sama ietevets 417,417,144} 474,987,367) 466,422,789 478,145,383) 499,612,145 
MASA Lele eee te oe Wa erent cea ett sas 226, 202 270,250 249,214 311,434 411,836 
IEE Kir tind eck Ger eU Re bare aca omtiot: etd 23,931 11,785 38,027 79,369 37, 262 

Pe hplip pines esede acetic te eoesciario trae 318, 668 172,630 230, 647 272,751 321,219 
iofovm noi ani ce ict pase nie iniaaidincire sidered cra 683 , 915 866, 688 914,957 815,388 977,961 
Uri cua vegan eee. Sosa ee ena ee nee 859,206} 1,910,269) 2,784,391 1,628,209} 1,107,631 
WeneZlicla soto t ees See ete aie eee 1,065, 253 1,483,333] 2,293,876 1,497,544] 1,792,549 
Total, Foreign Countries!.......... 593,934,640] 716,787,796] 711,719,745] 729,083,498} 827, 582, 655 


Grand Total, Canadian Exports... 


Continents. 


Europe—United Kingdom............... 395,843,433] 508,237,560) 446,872,851! 410,691,392 429,730,485 


Other UROper. see stains. eae 116,119,915] 140,332,622] 155,929,919] 164,095,981; 218,107,315 
INOrGheA Ter Cara. siete Cee tie ote elenresteter 457,071, 808| 516,335,328] 506,191,821] 519,182,576) 542,487,961 
SOUL hVAIMerICd ten. fore on temeaiere setae 20,605,784| 27,404,422) 32,948,780) 27,415,602) 32,557,990 
UNSER AGAR aetIn bce 8 bet ik Rae ROA IS AN ApS ONE 39,540,148] 77,145,683] 63,481,649] 65,812,851) 88,232,889 
OYE CARR Sead Ee ORO oietigectc OIRO NY dtc 27,721,991| 32,560,928] 33,199,782) 26,264,343) 37,313,278 
NET Cae nist ey Secs ot a) Ave eset let oop oe 12,164,274] 13,339,248] 18,532,704] 14,886,598) 20,279,754 


1 Includes other minor countries not specified. 
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21.—Value of Merchandise Imported into, and Exported from, Canada through 
United States during the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1928 and 1929. 


——SSSS_I_F_K_—.—j‘—soa93#$30OOOODOOO 


Merchandise imported 


Merchandise exported 
through United States. 


y , through United States. 
Countries whence imported and to which 


exported. 
1928. 1929. 1928. 1929. 
Se SREY SOE 8 SA ne cer 
$ $ $ $ 
MP meme Iteaered ey ae ok oy aa ek 7738 , 694 987,752) 201,784,594] 217,590,205 
PNERII IER EO es a. uiceveueed cn 381,099 154, 685 4,054,737 4,829,118 
Bermuda... LS cago on ea RAP ke IL Mend SI aa 5,041 2,519 248, 740 262,787 
British Altien: 2;...>. Ritts See ease one oe eee 58,726 85, 253 4,581,170 6,917,985 
Ber saris Dies ar Ohh sd hs, eit: ase AA Je 167, 666 234, 406 9,388, 869 8,036, 096 
British PRS BOIOS oo. at, tae cca 1, 403, 798 903 , 360 2,040,476 1,709,777 
British IMIR falc OA ae fac Saree, a ~ ~ 227, 898 215,999 
RETURN WV OME LINUOIOS:.,.. tke. ie tes oss Geen. . 14, 764 9,083 2,895,397 3,539,063 
Ae le li ain a ae GN eae 1,995 4,935 85,529 151,012 
nee eer we. ee Bon, Me 520 11, 229 288,318 136, 930 
ESBS J BUSSES REO CO clit Cea AMA ia - ~ 334, 802 741, 142 
Meme eelemds ee Mi et Lda 165, 706 221,365 2,085,525 3,457, 462 
Total, British Empire!.......... 3,014, 701 25633,702| 228,546,967] 248,339,403 
“ALE EU ae Ee a a 1,685,046 1, 743,386 8,449, 860 8, 662, 538 
OURAN Sitemra a SOME, Sa 18,745 8,47 237,915 290, 637 
YEE RAS YE Sa eee ne 16, 953 32,716 711,014 368, 210 
Bares crema yer Ua te ee 1, 282,565 568, 899 4,359, 538 4,032, 201 
Central American States 2.................... 36, 099 3, 680 557,441 510, 963 
“rel ie pet 8) i a cee eae eae ea 180 1, 280 1, 287,774 2,166,917 
RET SN ME es cue bs 781, 627 543, 193 1,138,546 3,337,049 
POCA DIN Mee Bee 6 teh AS oo iucdchiten,.. 340,367 536,911 947,739 856, 440 
yn dled a.“ Salt EY loeb ak ae eri aaa 940, 002 1,013,560 2,206, 087 1,949,931 
OS Oo tS: ee a a sere 21,525 25, 953 689, 000 668, 210 
SUIMTAL Kee MMPOG as else hae hooks ees MTS oe 4,489 8,475 3,337,449 2,034, 832 
AT? rh OT 205% nes 3nd 344, 032 228, 681 2, 256, 528 3,551,589 
RIO Ui ele ota eke lne ee at bisa Mien? aebeas so oko: pane Mena che - 52,520 1, 732,924 2,769,190 
BUI UMEEY URN Te oe wo hic od sepAccneck... - - 1,235,915 1,163,200 
Brrenely WeerMniies. ot ok. oo concede clece... — - 142,441 170, 155 
Spree ee ee el ee 173, 245 172, 953 1,702,180 1,924,996 
Birrotririgeer eet  E c es. ode eck es. 1,739 21,144 187,756 454,762 
Pporaten Vr mere Miri 434, 636 1,097,014 4,814,737 4,648, 113 
Oe Geen 8 1 ipl PE as 2S ca 60, 297 75,916 2,086, 605 1,830,084 
ENT Dley absbisibit ss lark eS Re Gea ca 4,597 - 353, 140 390,565 
eT ee OA 556, 219 495,570 1,211,747 1,447,753 
SESE Aline veh. tga ena gga a 74, 026 148, 702 1,595, 841 2,824,819 
INLOXIGO.. ok eiaa a b's ST SA es Gr) 2 a 291,122 383, 678 2,470,120 2,218,051 
Pe MMSE LOTTA os cleira Bo no Secsbhe hoi o on 391, 218 271,528 4,671,718 5,002,563 
VV AY, emer rier cia lees Rei ANOS o aiese ett eiStoane ke 44,298 5, 844 2,109, 404 2,308,415 
oho" Se, tater al ll a SA Ree ie hig an 1,853 - 1,091, 836 1,000,373 
Rem ra. eee Ges oie ih a eT 2,036 653 879, 927 1,026, 261 
Mtns OC REI on ode oc oe wctcec ce. 18, 436 5, 747 326, 934 206, 919 
ORR SP TS Ee a a ae 1,145 2,560 413,386 162, 235 
Pa PE So he cia Cc uedae oh ocecea sc 38, 238 58,180 87,548 26,917 
BOF UNSUCKOIAITICH: oooh ca ceccccccscnesevess - ~ 591,375 423,713 
OMIT AL Al ween CRs Ss oA E sv cin cals Raa cc 15,960 3, 884 778, 762 541,099 
I PEER ek a, hee AES Swat k hoe. - 51,807 1,466, 668 1,782, 244 
MT FM OOLE 4.4), Eb is oS. « cctcidlee Yeh « 934 = 369, 157 312, 827 
er Baten 8S Si i ee ee a aaa - - 114, 788 241,590 
Ie tia! ooo. AR a oe 444,907 302,381 439,418 Yer GY 
Ev SPER ei hon iss wns oR nomen al. 93, 467 81,099 1,182, 834 1,382, 284 
MMNEOPINDPE G6 eet kn or eR cel. : 262,774 14, 732 315,806 213,813 
Ree ee Me oe cece ante ule ci oae hndkc - Sra 152,548 391,044 
teins 2 a Slee ER oe OR Pav Wig 267, 275 248 , 559 62,640 78,546 
IE OUT RE CaS eons: Sena amie ernk) Segal 27,148 - 1, 265, 853 645, 814 
EMR GMOS. on. . Bete tek es Rete tS, 158,979 97,728 1,389,146 1,670,032 
4 Total, Foreign Countries!..... 9,102,893 8,408,832 63,060, 434 68,850, 420 
e 
| peESI LOCAL ses ees dos oe den 12,117,594 11,042,534, 291,607,401) 317,189,823 
. 1 Totals include other countries not specified. 
" * Costa Rica, Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua and Salvador. 
ma 94562—36 
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22.—Import and Export Trade of Canada with Bermuda, Mexico and Newfoundland, 
years ended Mar. 31, 1928 and 1929.1 


Bermuda. Mexico. Newfoundland. 
Articles. 
1928 1929.1 1928. 1929.2 1928. 1929.1 
ete Ryle) dees ee ene ee 
Imports for Consumption. 
TOmAtOcs ae sees cis: bush. 7,703 855 65,340 139,079 - ~ 
12,196 2,311 181,547 426, 427 = - 
Rice, uncleaned.......- cewt. = - 69,360 38,190 - - 
$ - - 199, 053 114, 894 - - 
Coffee, green.......+++- lb. - - 856,584) 1,108,308 - - 
$ o = 233,779 294,679 = - 
Fishery products......- $ c= - 3, 289 1, 254 861, 646 833, 277 
Furs, undressed........ - - - - 144, 247 140, 838 
Fish, seal and whale oil gal. - - - - 195,125 177,876 
$ - - - - 174,495 166, 681 
rOnmore parece saree ton - - - - 427, 682 627,231 
$ - - - - 427,720 627, 255 
Petroleum, crude....... gal. - ~ 5,392,920) 8,101,792 - ~ 
$ - - 221,816 277,776 = = 
Fuel oil for ships’ stores gal. - - 4,981,306 453 , 686 = = 
$ = - 249,018 29,444 - - 
Stone refuse.......-+++: ton - - - - 157,219 241, 828 
$ - - - = 96, 668 158,349 
Total Imports’... $ 53,64 61,771] 1,174,087) 1,170,245 2,097,525) 2,518,361 
Exports (Canadian). 
Apples, fresh.........+- bri. 1, 285 1,790 - - 14,565 25,997 — 
6,351 8, 084 - = 59, 238 100, 763 
Potatoes.........-s0-- bush. 50, 209 31,964 - - 116,530 233 , 926 
olyouo 22,555 = - 81, 227 146,120 
Otay ietrcuvem aeeleeeievere erate bush 240, 292 268 , 558 - - 549,385 570,223 | 
$ 172,044 191,187 - - 360, 064 376, 100 
Flour of wheat......... brl. 12,969 14,841 2,500 300 341,543 311,563 
$ 98,904 99,367 16,194 1,680| 2,612,594) 2, 228,605 
Sugar and its products. $ 73, 664 14,496 - - 1,084,309 1,028,278 
Alcoholic beverages.... 62,702 303, 569 12,644 16, 022 26, 873 9,1 
Rubber,manufacturesof $ 3,579 3, 069 56, 240 53,779 288 , 643 228, 565 
1S Pains bneonb Ostiam 5 kage ton 2,426 2,796 - - 7,578 8,692 
$ 30,173 36, 448 - - 91,661 101, 687 
Patten wostise aie cis No. ff 2 - - 3,000 1,912 
$ 740 2,015 ~ - 170, 924 111,772 
Fish, cured and canned $ 39, 686 49,912 183, 221 142,320 44,399 48, 600 
eaten n suet veacte: $ 236, 820 250, 500 - 567,002 500,404 
IBWULOr eee ci cee cwt. 2,671 2,871 ; 3,727 
$ 101,537 112,329 165,396 148,411 
Ghecserus. see eines cwt. 1,887 1,893 4 5, 792 
$ 42,320 46,550 103,349 132,575 
Milk, condensed, etc... cwt 4,305 5,744 387 424 10, 295 13, 145 
$ 53, 669 69, 798 5,100 4,382 117,251 147,486 
Ai geee tee sais «sie teers doz 480 136,725 114,507 
$ 202 56, 222 45,359 
Cotton, manufacturesof $ 2,055 7,123 1,295 3,020 127,521 110,366 
Clothing, woollen....... 6,461 7, 203 4,674 164, 616 159,424 
Felt, manufactures of.. $ 29,219 27,518 57,543 110,890 
Wood, unmfd. (incl. 

\imatber) eee ee sss 67, 706 39, 764 1,470 16,040 120, 683 178,929 
Furniture, of wood..... 21,538 20, 907 60,330 71,685 
Paper and manufactures $ 9,136 9,370 45,804 51,804 181, 734 198,721 
Rails, iron or steel..... ton 15,497 57 

: 568,011 2,092 
Machinery........--+0- $ 1, 288 1,907 1 S1O 18, 950 54,838 154, 930 
Aluminium.........-+- $ 315 649 115,410 117,365 2,881 6, 
Electric apparatus...... $ 757 6,315 68, 582 95,146 59,504 53,873 
Cir DREN HEs otter o oan ton 346 271, 293 257,077 

$ 2,779 5,272 1,417,374 1,355, 767 
Petroleum and products $ 1,449 2,417 570,331 539,345 
Medicinal preparations. $ 6,78 7,246 FA S13 84, 604 
Explosives, all kinds... $ 172,961 214, 870 
Baking powder......... ewt. 3,842 3,619) 
- 98,304 98, 284. 
Soda and compounds... cwt. 225, 657 220, 162 351 184. 
$ 1,457,038} 1,322,668 1,906 1,020) 

Other inorganic chem- 
ACAIB ees aie eters 203, 964 143,003 2,407 6,721 
Total Exports es es ee Pe SS ane ae | 
(Canadian)?..... $ 1,364,952] 1,628,003 2,539,947| 2,675,985 11,661,248} 11,160, 510 


1 Figures for 1929 are subject to revision. 


2 Totals include other items not specified. 
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23.—Import and Export Trade of Canada with Barbados, Cuba and Santo Domingo, 
years ended Mar. 31, 1928 and 1929.1 


Barbados. Cuba. Santo Domingo. 
Articles. : 
1929.1 1929.1 1928. 1929.1 

Imports for Consump- 

tion. 
Mi ginsses. .s92 Te 6c s gal 38,992,516 429, 706 - - 
1,524,031 26, 875 - - 
Sugar, not above No. 16, 
TSS cctis Paes Sees hoes cwt. 1,077, 242 LS lala 4 871, 094 360,376 
3,634, 105 2,593,901 2,452,627 874,547 
Sugar, above No. 16, 
IDSR Sat ee een cwt. 1,827 309, 744 - 70,451 
¥ 6, 242 1,064,415 - 255, 867 
RUINS eae eo bree pf. gal 975 8,278 - ~ 
4,433 90, 283 - = 
Tobacco, unmfrd....... lb - 944,136 - 118 
$ - 825,382 = 65 
CT a a aa Ib. - 21,070 - - 
$ - 147, 732 - - 
Total Imports?.... $ 5,199,197 4,903,506 25452,841 1,135,360 
Exports (Canadian). 
ROtatoOos ys tase deli bush. 22,274 2,380,902 - = 
$ 18,560 1,506,516 - = 
OBES hey. tata yb toes bush 151,811 30,117 = = 
98, 293 19,571 - = 
Flour of Wheat ........ brl 66; 479 36, 428 12,774 7,000 
$ 404, 264 195,535 94,788 48, 666 
Sugar and its products. $ 54,096 - 722 40 
NV hiskey frases... gal. 37 19, 844 247 189 
$ 142 103, 710 989 716 
Wilegke.. Mas es. cwt. 49, 656 - - - 
127,416 - - = 
Rubber,manufacturesof $ 69,181 11,171 77,799 61,545 
LEO are Coe ace ae ton 520 1,383 - = 
6, 582 12,118 - - 
Fish, dried, smoked, 

GUC RE een, Mess 68, 720 839,551 74,461 117,872 
Fish, canned........... 36, 193 9,110 34,925 34,363 
Leather, unmanufac- 

bUTEC YS. Hee Hea cc. 4,510 78,168 5,791 6, 760 
LGAs 2 55 ERIS fai s.6 co. s $ 63 , 039 - - - 
CLE Pe AR eco dce ewt 679 316 64 85 

BON ley 12,627 2,949 3,720 
BP RGEBO Li 6S Giecich favs os cwt 802 615 53 3 
: 22,150 10, 825 1,190 78 
Milk, condensed........ cwt. 2,841 38,345 528 480 
$ 39, 650 449, 275 5,426 4,798 
Planks and boards..... M ft. 6, 226 1,754 160 103 
$ 171, 730 66, 502 6, 005 3,961 

Bhineles gt ses ees eecescis M 21,055 - - - 

$ 67, 813 - - - 

Staves and headings... $ 80,175 2, 664 - - 
Newsprint paper....... cwt. 201 197,196 2,216 2,821 
664 633, 973 223 9,122 
Automobiles........... No. 251 28 5 
$ 109, 641 9,217 29,476 4,991 

Copper wire and cable. $ 1,211 49,006 44 - 
Electric apparatus...... $ 2,361 39,793 198 3,086 

Ammonium sulphate... ewt. 8, 960 5,047 - - 

19,360 9,210 - ~ 

Other inorganic chemi- 

(DLE aa i ie 409 244,138 13, 989 13,513 

Total Exports (Cana- 

CAE TONE © eh) ellie eae $ 1,681,950 4,442,953 413,034 332, 802 
| ELL Lanes semmmemmmmmemmmemnmmemnmmmmenmmmmmmomemmerneeee eee See 


1 Figures for 1929 are subject to revision. 2 Totals include other items not specified. 
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24.—Import and Export Trade of Canada with Jamaica, Trinidad and Tobago and 
other British West Indies, years ended Mar. 31, 1928 and 1929.! 


P Trinidad and Other 
Articles. Jamaica. Tobago. British West Indies. 
1928. 1929.1 1928. 1929.1 1928. 1929.1 
Imports for Consumption. 

@Woco-nute eee see ee ae No. 4,722,300} 4,695,605 805,075) 2,078,635 274,760 71,354 
$ 103,197 100,526 20,053 46, 698 6,310 1,866 
INIOIASSOBs< Ferenc spievesi'= = gal. - 1,006 10, 402 5, 769 307,441 419,873 
- 370 3,773 1,336 101,715 138,430 

Sugar, not above No.16, 
ID: Sa eek eso cwt 881, 155 737,582 405,417 809, 450 732,863 343 , 093 
$ 3,308,515 2,520,322 1,561,314 2,649,592 2,936, 023 1,229, 737 

Sugar, above No. 16, 
ID RS aos Orton aeons cwt. 10 84,309 22 Z 33 585 
$ 50 244,572 123 10 86 1,696 

Cocoa beans, not roast- 
Cn eras ne cwt. 15,831 12,323 31,451 43,739 15,211 25,342 
$ 236,346 129, 855 478,279 564,308 219,462 256,592 
Coffee, green..........-. lb. 7,181,853 6, 272,978 43,040 387,304 2,000 43 , 950 
$ 1,477,114) 1,397,147 8,577 75,312 389 8,870 
Spicestectachinrmee: feline $ 65, 666 62,754 416 - 62,418 49,207 
TULL cosh tee tte ane pf. gal 33,793 37, 242 81 57 267 
169, 709 212, 663 304 235 724 1,633 
YTotal Imports?...... $ 5,481,308] 4,790,295} 2,099,201 3,376,058] 3,552,999} 2,077,839 


Exports (Canadian). 


Potatoes...........++- bush. 22,541 34, 842 42,154 89,744 6, 239 7,045 
$ 22,909 29,032 40,355 68, 548 6,723 6,326 

CEGhenneab oohiaonovcaE bush 64,956 54,861 192,474 155,367 26,514 44,985 
44,597 38, 162 127, 933 101, 936 18, 692 30, 623 


$ 
Flour of wheat......... bri. 


Sugar, all kinds, n.o.p. cwt. 22,030 20,082 40,352 31,711 19,107 17,746 
183, 685 100, 921 230,458 168, 702 115,704 94,133 

WIMBKOY eis oe bos fas ve gal. 1,833 ; 1,208 254 318,756 483,799 
$ 7,555 5, 892 5, 053 1,127| 1,518,647) 2,458,791 

CART dees aces sts cwt. 25 - 38, 508 24,999 14, 280 4,654 
55 = 90,614 63 , 560 33, 682 40,519 


427, 843 393, 828 259,149 245, 298 114,590 109, 817 
708, 920 621, 163 393 , 465 445, 432 180, 193 152,975 


Rubber, manufacturesof $ 
Fish, dried, salted, 
pickle 


ey 


Wish canned. ls. sm. $ 113,984 84,905 90,530 83,976 21,388 20,434 
iIMeate nent wk orone. $ 60,574 62,178 89,976 74,671 25,393 22,910 
AB UGLOTs caitaet saree eee cwt. 3,258 2,889 2,269 1,329 1,528 1,344 
g 1452 126, 012 94,479 59,921 65,070 60, 204 
Cheeserie eins nce aise cwt. 3,388 3.173 2,671 2,301 1, 255 1,039 
82,482 78, 666 64,271 59,839 31, 642 28 , 224 
Milk, condensed........ Gwt. 17, 230 22 , 220 6, 830 10,055 3,122 3,112 
$ 219,111 264, 924 90,934 131, 433 32,328 32,134 

Lard and lard com- 

eUbIe | ye ae SOGOR ET cwt. 2,296 599 9,559 868 965 768 
29,746 8,356 110,495 10,327 14,750 10,804 


$ 
Planks and boards..... M ft. 
$ 


Paper and manufactures 


Ole Hee site case nes 59,631 78,127 19,076 29, 952 5,719 7,794 
Nails, all kinds........ ewt 10,048 9,459 7,027 8, 235 5,576 7,466 
38, 082 33, 297 19,505 22, 159 23 , 362 29,560 
Automobiles........... No 787 628 34 604 118 2 
$ 391,571 305,373 159, 238 273,798 55,170 62,956 
Sie) hoknanieais sch passer Ib. 47,417 41,998 374,179 282,951 66, 768 58,793 
$ 13,374 11, 746 30, 228 22, 626 7,373 6, 033 

Total Exports (Cana- 
giant one $ 4,951,196] 5,266,083) 4,240,751 4,153,571] 3,861,847 4,656, 218 


1 Figures for 1929 are subject to revision. 2 Totals include other items not specified. 


tion. 
WOOT ee ects betes occs bush 
Sugar, not above No. 16, 
Wee cite eee sh.3 ‘owt. 
Sugar, above No. 16, 
ON Soper: ta a cwt. 
$ 
Coffee, green........... lb 
RUS ercte wate wes pf. gal 
Hilax seers dentecdense-s bush 
Hides and skins, raw $ 
NWO US ec creiblong ciate sel se oats 
‘OR ITS Tapa oa lb 
IWOOLITAW.... sce es kiss « lb 
Oak, quebracho and 
similar extracts...... re 


TRADE WITH ARGENTINA, BRAZIL AND BRITISH GUIANA 585 


‘Tce Seripoahce pc enapre naman ere Se 


with Argentina, Brazil and British 


25.—Import and Export Trade of Canada 
Guiana, years ended Mar 


Articles. 


Imports for Consump- 


Total Imports?.... $ 
Exports (Canadian). 


merotatoes.....6 0.08... bush. 


Rubber,manufacturesof § 
Fish, dried, etc........ 


Fish, canned........... $ 
ATLA cose bes Sone ne ween vs 
ES NOGBOs soc doeiniacistoce's os « oe 
! 
Milk, condensed........ ea 
Binder twine........... cwt. 
| Wood, unmird. (incl 
J ATi 8%) ) eee el ae $ 
' Wood, manufactured... $ 
| Paper and mirs. of..... $ 
Iron pipe and tubing.... §$ 
Farm implements and 
MACKINGLY).)./.05 > <2, 
Sewing machines....... $ 
Automobiles......... N . 
' Automobile parts...... $ 
Other vehicles, of iron. $ 
Mexluminium............ 
| Copper wire and cable.. $ 
PA, IM PIOB i. os occas $ 
Zine spelter st hea mie 
| Electric apparatus...... $ 
Me een es « ie 
om and oa $ 
Cement... Yewt. 
Musical instruments.... $ 
Total Exports 
(Canadian)?..... § 


1 Figures for 1929 are subject to revision. 


- 31, 1828 and 1929.1 


British Guiana. 


| enc een | mest meee: elope =: —— 
—_—_— 


Won eS re ees fe eee ee 


See ne EN hel, RS AN CR Becta eier is TR bia nhes 4 


Argentina. 
1928. 1929.1 
7,506,290] 4,509, 203 
6,286,249]  4°407'430 
312,789] 378,817 
573,210|  678'288 
2,106,931} —1,565°460 
386,782|  ” 602°947 
163,902] 273/409 
20/034 30/474 
176,733| 1727989 
72, 545 70,365 
6,750,230| 627,019 
314.793 29515 
9,849,754] 7,427,568 
2,436,597| 3,552,066 
27,641 18, 268 
253 65 
7,628 1,864 
12,500 12,500 
137/500} 132250 
97,558 68,819 
6,879 7,607 
1,309/240] 2,632'781 
57,535} 133.954 
3,534,894) 3,322,773 
1/539.912| 1'766'769 
1°772 5/209 
1,296,864) 2,5317172 
125/215 15,648 
2' 855 489 
4’ 453 35,436 
: 70 
20,835 19,300 
18" 436 5049 
99. 483 27° 023 
8.873 34° 379 
2 4'046 
- 24/976 
26,320 . 
7’ 286 a 
131/638 3,000 


ae ee a ef ae ee ee 


11,085,728} 14,493,191 


Brazil. 
1928. 1929.1 

10,732,120} 8,008,575 
17871585] 116977427 
201,007 3 
2,088,200] 1,726,314 
Z 300 

i 184 

49, 205 11,814 
275,200 76,627 
1,107°747} 1, 726°899 
523,080/ "330/849 
121 712 
310 "90 

1,435 72,011 
55.118 46.349 
22,363 63,705 
1,735,008] 2.389645 
68 695 
573,071 365,377 
4’ 360 14°615 
148564 87/324 
35,626 66,220 
7/205] 118248 
12/106 25,982 
100,179| 244,495 
if 4046 

a 24/276 
82,720 18,860 
24965 5" 087 
46,860 2/083 
4,897,082] 5,872,940 


1928. 1929.1 
1,654,826] 1,400,277 
5,972,935] 4'377'908 
502) 128, 792 
1,825, 371/554 
13,075 9,684 
38.564 32) 555 
65 maid 
6,072,172] 4,873,237 
62,924) 106,092 
59, 645 84.735 
130,338 90, 609 
93.519 66,069 
156,160} 152° 116 
1,039,134] 9517618 
113,408] 1297956 
98, 205 66, 186 
42" 954 27,094 
1681 638 
70,743 28, 559 
1'499 1/333 
377529 34°39 
4° 495 4) 954 
63/575 72;030 
82, 438 92, 402 
45.034 93/007 
13/803 12’ 528 
639 9/671 
263 215 
9 199 
50,303 91,083 
4" 254 2" 660 
850 475 
33 253 

178 

1,573 15,057 
" 1068 
E 6.393 
48,974 45300 
30008 92" 130 
15.161 42° 809 
1811 527 
2,284,744] 2,238,506 


? Totals include other items not specified. 


178,279 
121, 804 
308, 931 
10 

116 


54,235 
164,676 


178,025 
116,767 

255 
123,511 


566 EXTERNAL:TRADE 
2¢.—Import and Export Trade of Canada with Chile, Peru and Uruguay, years ended 
Mar. 31, 1928 and 1929.' 
Chile. Peru. 
Articles. 
1928. 1929.1 1928. 1929.1 
SS SS oe ae 
Imports for Consum ption. 
Sugar, not above No. 16, 
1) Rte eos ewt. ~ - 125,919 244 , 483 
- - 310,455 578, 692 
Petroleum, crude, for 
refining......--+-++ gal. - - | 73,560,589| 76,781, 697 
~ - 4,297,017| 3,725,300 
Petroleum, n.0.p., 8P-Sr- 
-8235 or heavier...-- gal. - - | 14,085,795 8,475, 632 
$ - - 608,577 137,461 
Soda nitrate.....---+++ cwt. 245, 837 192,767 - - 
522,458 379,453 - - 
Total Imports’... . $ 522,597 379,453| 5,216,402 4,447,858 
Exports (Canadian). 
Wheat.....-sssecesere* bush 12 - 260,851 145,333 
$ 28 - 377, 902 175, 566 
Rubber boots and shoes pair 211, 064 189, 893 615 3,778 
$ 130, 723 110,791 577 2,568 
Rubber tires.....----+: $ 177,872 252,854 72,388 139,124 
Salmon, canned....---- cwt. 11,536 20,661 3,186 5,333 
$ 99, 812 214,890 31,757 55, 849 
Milk, condensed and 
evaporated......--- cwt. 24 82 17,929 14,384 
$ 300 1,020 237 , 638 186,506 
Newsprint paper...---- cwt. - 9,128 - ” 
- 29, 939 - - 
Farm implements and 
machinery....---+++: 151,741 122,030 2,105 13,577 
Sewing machines....--- $ - - - - 
Automobiles......-+++> No. 1,141 3,619 714 1AS9 
$ 526, 110 1,482,314 297,010 474, 803 
Total Exports 
(Canadian )..... $ 1,347,528] 2,403,442 1,285,525 1,311,267 


1,107,631 


97.—Import and Export Trade of Canada with Colombia, Paraguay and Venezuela, 


years ended Mar. 31, 1928 and 1929.! 


Colombia. Paraguay. Venezuela. 
Articles. a 
1928. 1929.1 1928. 1929.1 1928. 1929.1 
ee ee pi 2 ee od ky nea eee 
Imports for Consumption. 
Coffee, green....-.-++++ lb. 2,977,810] 3 431,509 - 932,288 655, 759 
$ 762,186 922,056 - 201,879 154,328 
Petroleum, crude.....-. gal. | 148,875,697 145,347,112 - — |» 215227, 348 
$ 6,786,688) 5 926, 483 - - 545,847 
Oak and quebracho ex- 
tractS.....ceeceeeeeee lb. - 1,825,835 105, 054 - - 
$ - 89, 236 5,589 - - 
Total Imports?.... $ 7,580,376 6,849,468 130, 406 5,589 213,538 701,935 
Exports (Canadian). 
Wheat... ...slcs += 0° bush. 444,010 540,985 - = ae Pe, 
$ 676,307 689,817 - - - - 
Flour of wheat......--- bri. 2,495 7,439 - - 99 ,012 95,019 
$ 175230 53,242 - = 671, 213 556,166 
Rubber boots and shoes pair 62,547 154,729 - 7,500 83 150. 
$ 42,712 104,574 - 4,110 61 128 
Rubber tires.....----+ $ 114,851 148,189 9,281 6, 243 204, 192 293, 648 
Salmon, canned.....--- cwt. 6,835 - 6,802 10,033 
$ 30,486 78,403 - 71,790 107,119 
Newsprint paper....--- cwt. 28,314 - 542 1,262 
$ 34,058 106,935 - 1,758 4,378 
Automobiles......----- No. 407 11 803 1,591 
$ 439,049 210, 220 59,829 68,545 353,308 612, 70] 
Drugs and chemicals... $ 535 17,130 - 83, 090 109 , 89& 
Musical instruments. ... 71,226 5,544 1,425 14,260 
Total Exports —— 
(Canadian)?..... $ 1,732,573] 1,797,393 80,756 96,194] 1,497,544 1,792,548 


1Figures for 1929 are subject to revision. ? Totals include other items not specified. 


IMPORTS FROM BELGIUM, FRANCE AND GERMANY 567 


28.—Import and Export Trade of Canada with Belgium, France and Germany, years 
ended Mar. 31, 1928 and 1929.1 


Belgium. France. Germany. 
Articles. El 
1928. 1929.1 1928. 1929.1 1928. 1929.1 
Imports for Consumption. 

Walnuts, shelled or not lb. - - 2,699,551 3, 243,025 - 10,125 
$ - - 754,960 0,124 - 2,475 
Vegetables, canned...... lb. 2,490,874] 2,686,360} 1,064,931 1,108,199 154 390 
$ 172,669 184, 963 150,597 160, 448 41 51 
Beanses. os shaken s+ bush. 202,941 119,871 6,750 6,277 3,366 2,670 
415,572 346,377 14,848 20, 833 7,439 8,406 

Olive oil, edible........ - 22 166, 228 171,086 - - 


Sugar, above No. 16, 
DSS. us tee eee ws cwt. 43,979 32,369 - = = Ad 
172,381 124,134 


Brand y.,~.. . ee pf. gal 287,719 344, 631 ye 1 
§ - - 2,120,599 2,544,391 50 9 
Cordials, liqueurs, etc.pf. gal 220 281 40,062 50,540 4 
$ 1,640 1,969 254, 452 324, 661 - 104 
WIISKEY.ocie at ees pf. gal 273 - 783 439 6,660 37,533 
6,305 - 5,078 4,435 82,000 355, 747 
WIGS Fs oh eee eked: os $ 7,192 6, 265 2,084, 482 2,261,861 29,917 49, 266 
Essential oils (except 
peppermint).........- - 382 37,989 41,388 43 , 212 24,100 
- 5,338 131, 653 118,022 22,462 15,059 
Peanut oil, for refining.. cwt. - - = = = 106,730 
g fi By hs a = 895,096 
Plants, trees, etc....... $ 61,338 60, 948 65,474 90, 229 60, 792 66,901 
Rubber and mirs. of... $ 7,298 4,590 26, 254 35,577 126,279 112,830 
Furs, undressed..... at) 31,554 76, 893 190,351 80,810 439 , 467 308, 721 
Hurs*dressed s..5 15... $ 2,761 3,141 1,024,196 640, 082 ». 82,949 76,793 
Hatters’ furs, not on 
CIN e's kath ites oi $ 552,367 493,054 932 68 91,468 161,584 
Hides and skins, raw.. $ - ~ 110,460 56,547 63, 460 29,196 
Gloves, of leather...... $ 128,831 210,413 483 , 985 598,455 56,651 58,901 
Cotton, crochet and 
emiGeingee ce a ected «, « Ib. 80 - 76, 860 45,820 - 332 
$ : 236 - 175,410 135,877 - 609 
Cotton fabrics, dyed... yd. 276, 293 65,528 632, 678] * 191,378 179, 403 281,195 
$ 139,077 76,536 335, 820 101,278 93,940 141,105 
Woven fabrics, with cut 
pile (cotton)......... yd. 24,008 93,979 233,168 158,547 17,294 39,466 
-$ 22,714 68,848 240,944 174,351 21,051 39,270 
Lace, net, etc. (cotton). $ 15,536 3,437 299 , 629 135,502 89,416 104, 646 
Clothing, cotton...... ae 76,382 57,539 118, 556 95, 863 58, 234 55,158 
Flax, hemp, jute, mfrs. $ 106,028 109, 951 75, 839 191,475 65,543 Ld. 372 
Huibbons, silk iss. .<.. $ 4,969 879 336, 916 175,300 63,746 13,913 
Woven silk fabrics, un- 
finished <:,. Ue oe «tis $ - - 452,970 433 , 237 - 848 
Velvets and plush...... yd. 48 , 688 44,154 533,558 702,870 41.065 320,954 
: $ 51,945 65, 334 550,731 858, 267 88,012 477,749 
Other silk piece goods.. $ 30, 694 3,615) 2,400,233 1,648, 699 304, 564 354,591 
Clothings silks. Gus. 4. $ 74, 629 55, 883 1, 223, 788 1,076,910 77,147 48 , 067 
Worsted tops........... Ib. 72,432 40, 849 204, 210 150,729 4; 052 - 
$ 63, 020 36,404 209,970 148,188 6,410 - 
Woollen yarns.......... lb. 21,856 18,836 140, 241 110,087 503 2,079 
34, 700 30,128 180,068 129,407 641 3,529 
Woven fabrics, wool, 
unfinished........ sq. yd. 65,378 298, 273 1,690, 218 1,307,212 3, 705 489 
25,185 111, 733 670,170 577, 459 2,531 219 
Worsteds, serges, coat- 
ANSS Pe acct Sool s +s yd. 17, 683 14, 602 1,530, 784 1,146,950 385, 637 454, 681 
$ 16,606 15,868 1,745, 556 1,549,388 451,846 566, 863 
MW CCUS: ccs seks sted +s yd 148 4,219 177,968 127,993 71,865 148,512 
$ 560 4,801 802, 923 201,320 75,073 167,719 
Carpets, woollen........ $ 69, 440 88, 095 266,374 267, 783 171, 485 159,856 
Artificial silk, rovings,. 
RAINS, WalDSsessics «> Ib. 124,114 49,364 55,044 8,498 323, 963 454, 608 
q 168,991 49 553 54, 969 10,783 291,126 471,994 
. Artificial silk, fabrics 
"and other mfrs of..... $ 47,189 122,262 525,964 741,391 247 , 653 259, 500 
_ Embroideries, lace, etc., 
' mixed materials...... - 11,583 - 283,194 _ 78,706 
i Hats, all kinds......... $ 6,456 5,373 210, 859 271,608 63, 270 54,650 
- Hat shapes and mater- 
NEE DR a aes $ 14, 262 14,078 59, 257 53,196 56,518 29,900 
_ Garments, knitted, 
mixed materials...... $ - 32,364 - 96,527 - 23,637 


568 EXTERNAL TRADE 


PRPG oy VU a eee 


98.—Import and Export Trade of Canada with Belgium, France and Germany, years 
ended Mar. 31, 1928 and 1929'—continued. 


Belgium. Germany. 


1928. 1929.1 1928. 1929.1 


Articles. 


Se ae 
Imports for Consumption 
—concluded. 
Gloves and mitts, tex- 
alee Utes reece ers ote 
Paper and mifrs. of..... $ 
Books and printed matter $ 
Tron, pigs, ingots, etc... 


719 , 225 850,278 
362,727 420,383 
148,044 185,704 

15,792 183, 858 


Iron, rolled, in bars.... ewt. 358, 851 25, 830 14,448 
$ 433,911 51,552 23 , 893 

Wire'rodSseet esse ences cwt. 598,656 13, 254 16,078 
$ 735,293 17,675 24,613 

Rolled products, other. $ 719,628] 1,333,919 83,448 143,570 
Wire ior: stele eri si-- $ 183,826 120, 967 5O;oCL 
Pen-knives, etc........ $ 4,635 196,941 205, 500 
Scissors and shears..... $ 1,336 107,348 101,125 


Machinery........+-+-+- 
Tools, hand implements $ 
Aluminium and mfrs. of $ 
Brass and mfrs. of...... 
Nickel and mfrs. of.... $ 
Zine, sheets and plates. a 


587,734| 1,036,546 
258,670 297,777 
190, 947 146,501 
113, 264 119, 658 
154,378 149,044 


Clocks and watches.... $ 
China tableware, etc... 
Glass carboys, bottles, 


516,019| 559,826 
515.283| 437,950 


119,369 131, 111 


98, 063 ; 42,154 49,708 

Common window glass sq.ft 40,938,169] 41,466,756 131,017 42,254 
1,034, 559 15,965 5, 738 

Plate, glass not over 7 sq. ft. 1,130,546 83,798 263, 881 


Plate glass, 7 to 25 nis 


72,768 18,512 

Plate glass, n.o.p., not 
bevelled nor bent.. .sq. ft. 293, 290 129,069 
$ 108,275 41, 246 
Diamonds, unset....... $ 1,025,091 26,678 13,591 
INGERGLS WS rye cc fotteens sbeie a's $ Gig 97,908 105,491 


Celluloid eterare. se. $ 


183, 109 148, 254 
Drugs and medicines.. $ 


134, 428 118,551 


Dyes, aniline..........- lb. 799,378 797,770 
$ 508,278 474,678 
Potash, muriate of, 

CEOS. filets aieistais.s ewt. 210, 820 201, 066 
$ 873,044 319,322 
Tithoponesitessue sds se sys 2,696,038] 2,346,343 
$ 102,670 , 125 
Pertwwneryie ieee cisco ce $ 27,975 
a Sy Orrin one POO OU A Ome $ 4,310 
Copper sulphate........ lb. 2,530,870} 1,418,202 
$ 120, 444 70,360 

Cream of tartar........ lb. - 


$ ay 
Ethylene glycol........ lb. 1,364, 888 623, 184 
$ 284, 631 127, 269 
Glycerine, for explosives lb. 1,005,632} 3,303,923 
$ 200, 539 322,236 
Dolls teeta $ 229, 836 
OKT SS sage sonia pauos $ 767, 167 
@onvbe cheese eels $ 139,717 
SWelEVise een eee $ 294, 624 
Pocketbooks, etc...... $ 126, 496 
Tobacco-pipes, etc..... $ 49,031 
Mineral waters........- $ 7,882 
Mosical instruments.... $ 324, 150 
Scientific apparatus, etc. $ 328, 298 
Works Of Artl: ana ser: $ 26,089 
Artificial hat trimmings $ 390, 058 
Boxes, fancy, etc....... $ 171,418 
Pencils sleads... cn... $ 168, 033 
Precious stones, n.o.p... $ 41,927 


[pe ee Se |e eee ee aes | La PL Ee ee ee 


——— 


Total Imports?.... $ 


i Figures for 1929 are subject to revision. 2 Totals include other items not specified. 


EXPORTS TO BELGIUM, FRANCE AND GERMANY 569 


28.—Import and Export Trade of Canada with Belgium, France and Germany, years 
ended Mar. 31, 1928 and 1929!—concluded. 


Belgium. France. Germany. 
Articles. 
1928. 1929.1 1928. 1929.1 1928. 1929.1 
Exports ae 
Apples, freshueiio 2s. «. a 1 76,404 1 3, 282 704 12,344 
5 311, 553 10 12,826 3, 400 51,527 
BAT OVinete ce des stevens» bush 951,184 773, 783 - - 5,073,058] 6,097,806 
781, 959 594,492 - - 4,317,606] 5,228,796 
ORG ere relent ws ore bush 758,128} 2,994,457 885, (22 300, 883 566, 669 936,736 
448,069] 1,979,856 182,139 222, 880 347,985 605, 151 
RV ONeHo: cot eaten 3/55. bush 104,721 42,893 4,085 ~ 3,154, 003 1,902,727 
104, 721 44,837 4,085 - 3,374,814] 2,173,162 
WROTE nay vectoreres cio ecisi0 bush.| 10,293,853] 14,869,234) 2,488,709) 5,170,285) 12,698,918] 16,002,864 
: 14,480,011 18,762, 087 3,271,220) 6,720,062] 17,906,413] 19,798,999 
Flour of Wheat........ brl ,496 , 844 1 2,366} 1,050,941} 1,179,255 
10, 202 30, 887 g 14,104 6, 635, 552 6,962, 466 
Alcoholic beverages.... $ 64, 818 21,319 233 1,907 27,526 160, 832 
Haber tivesicast oes. 300, 841 353, 966 180, 649 174, 456 178,219 29,061 
Other rubber mfrs $ 31,423 54,307 53,418 135, 660 109, 489 109,368 
Seeds ee He pasctpratics $ 1,350 808 74, 933 23,574 147, 255 74,974 
BOOS alias oe Sater eens s No. 33 268 55 232 55 402 
$ 10,475 51,100 19,450 83,575 22,525 114, 835 
MIB WAresh we Awecdes a « $ - 3,181 17,692 65,969 57,611 82,355 
Fish, dried, salted, etc. $ 420 480 = - 136,945 282,539 
Lobsters, canned....... cwt. 612 132 1,352 3,142 399 476 
$ 47, 867 49,042 122,249 201,339 31,925 34,385 
Salmon, canned........ cwt. 18,906 37,675 100, 538 183, 445 1,334 1,597 
223,171 473,795) 1,176,037) 2,224,031 ARTS 18,965 
Other fishery products. $ 12,990 5,675 1,461 7,250 793, 833 227,110 
Furs and mfrs. of....... $ 3,454 12, 858 303 , 022 459, 548 375,321 497,485 
CHeESOM Bub eee eens: cwt. 1,304 1,603 619 469 5,770 2,142 
26,870 35,491 14, 037 11,931 151,805 55,407 
Sausage casings........ $ - - ~ 265, 835 336,308 
Fibres and textiles..... $ 126,328 19, 975 10,327 83, 447 115,546 93,979 
Wood, unmird. (incl. 
TNMADELY) 82 coir cea 32,219 43 , 673 61,785 90,242 178,261 31,575 
Woodipulp eae ee. ewt. 137,917 188,176 299, 954 374, 938 30,175 68,755 
. $ 664, 657 803,417} 1,442,969] 1,608,381 138, 436 295, 098 
Harvesters and binders No. 29 320 3,936 2,405 Sela 2,080 
48, 288 52,019 623 , 364 397,339 524, 937 418,383 
Mowing machines...... No. 596 192 8, 702 158 151 
33, 960 11, 298 504, 731 39,301 8,719 8, 948 
Ploughs and parts...... > 545 688 17,597 48,194 86, 162 122, 823 
Electric vacuum cleanersNo. - - - - 3,600 7,080 
- ~ - - 132,564 325, 842 
Adding machines...... No. 44 250 - - 487 1,308 
$ 4,182 23,320 - - 85, 637 185, 965 
. Automobiles, passenger No. 149 23 19 = 134 14 
: 120, 169 9,756 15, 835 - 157, 248 13,945 
Automobile parts...... $ oo,or lL 3,696 2 105,495 8,279 
Aluminium, in bars, etc. ewt. 2,800 8,801 - - 1,565 3, 543 
59, 431 172, 204 - - 33, 466 64,527 
Aluminium, scrap....... cwt. - ~ 462 11,360 
- - 6, 683 189,219 
Brass and mfrs. of...... $ 200 - 11,219 15, 289 105, 764 90,745 
Copper, blister......... cwt. - - ~ - 3,342 131,505 
$ - - - - 50, 123 2,214,150 
Lead, in pigs, etc....... cwt. 54,495 67,523 67,174 143,582 74,014 107,104 
$ 245,470 266, 851 272,657 571, 610 325,108 437,780 
Nickel, fine and oxide.. cwt. - 4 538 23, 827 6,528 15,726 
- - 19,791 812,946 240, 084 560,179 
ZINC IN COTE eee ee ars CW bs - 225,107 - - - 
$ 735, 183 1,438, 619 127,112 = - 
Zine spelters ../35.3...% cwt. 120, 283 111, 268 36,975 98,574 328, 921 340,715 
ne 673, 982 592, 289 203, 466 507, 292 1, 837,350 1,791,382 
Ores, n.o.p. (incl. cobalt 
OVGE) eo WS aa niet aL ieee - - 77, 200 173, 650 228, 254 242,950 
PNEDEBUORD SG Sek safer Ds $ 511,470 881,194 479,131 558, 217 1,374, 938 1,273,091 
Conte Cen ta ens ton 9,146 7,069 2,380 3,981 8,554 6,799 
$ 63, 556 44,227 15,073 28, 273 53, G67 42,151 
Coal tar and pitch..... gal. ~ 733,088 2,775,860 - 
$ - - 67, 938 197, 691 = 
Abrasives, artificial..... $ - Zon 992 3,012 126, 739 103,384 
Total Exports (Cana- 
dian)2............. $ 20,781, 757| 27,301,384, 9,946,145] 16,131,188] 42,244,217; 46,708,804 


1 Figures for 1929 are subject to revision. 2 Totals include other items not specified. 
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29.—Import and Export Trade of Canada with Italy, Netherlands and Switzerland, 
years ended Mar. 31, 1928 and 1929.1 


Articles. 


ate etsy yl se Seat eet 
Imports for ae 


TLhemons s..cenee ee ene 
Other fruits, fresh...... $ 
INES eee) e Setters ete oiets $ 
Vegetables, canned..... i 
Rice Mee sees $ 
Olive oil, edible........ ra 
Cocoa butter........-+> lb. 
(Gas ata Memiditsan ace pf. gal 
Winesie ao, cekereteciensle ale $ 
Essential oils (except 
peppermint).....--++ ie 
Plants, shrubs, trees, 
ANOS eee Sein sie ee 
Tobacco, unmfrd......- wk 
Ctarchu...sccmuae shies lb. 


$ 
@heeserss. vaceeeries = a 
Cotton fabrics, dyed... ve 


Cotton handkerchiefs.. % 
Embroideries, cotton. . 
Cotton lace, net and 
mifrs OL... decaeeen oe 
Rovings, yarns, warps of 
flax, hemp, etc......- a 


Woven fabrics, of jute, 
not bleached........- y 


Ribbons, of silk........ $ 
Silk fabries for neckties $ 
Woven fabrics, of silk, 

unfinished........-++> 
Silk, piece goods, n.0.p. $ 
Worsted, serges, coat- 


IngS i ieadnd atte 9 ee = Ss 
Artificial silk, rovings, 

yarns, Warps.....--+- : 
Artificial silk, fabrics.. $ 
Binder twine........+-- cwt. 
Straw, mirs. of, n.o.p. $ 
Rags and waste......-- < 
Curtains, n.O.p.....---- $ 


Hat shapes and crowns. $ 
Hats, felt....... 60%. $ 


hats Wee yrs see 
Machinery (except for 


Watch cases.......----- $ 
Watch actions and parts $ 
Mercuryionaer ene stele lb. 


Incandescent lamp bulbs 


and tubing for........ 
Marble and mirs. of.... $ 
Diamonds, unset....... $ 
Drugs and medicinal 

preparations.,......-- 


1 Figures for 1929 are subject to revision. 


Netherlands. 


3,744,722 
1,332,686 
96,361 
815,390 
36 


9,548 
30,413 


eee | rn ee ee ae 


Switzerland. 
1928. 1929.1 

50 z 

93 - 
1,461 2,217 
6,514 5,291 
10/966 12" 689 
1,721 40 
933,513, 307,491 
95°615| 106,410 
395°941| 105,822 
101,205 39546 
351130] 298,756 
80,790 73.154 
77,860 67,884 
x 148 

z 154 
992,448] 102,277 
426,983| 437,066 
368,783| 565,370 
3.125182) 1,839,591 
49, 620 4,365 
54,590 6,006 
18,001] 169,816 
16047] 149,196 
765,233| 858,668 
6,268 25, 759 
107 2 
138, 488 45,486 
6.190 7'351 
1584 2'361 
14’ 188) 6,031 
11845 4°975 
112,410] 227,388 
52,935} 106,884 
11,836 13'636 
3197642) 284/379 
81848] 109,207 
959/970] 1,086,299 
434 40 

2, 669 4,938 
23,557 26, 268 
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29._Import and Export Trade of Canada with Italy, Netherlands and Switzerland, 
years ended Mar. 31, 1928 and 19291—concluded. 


Articles. 


Imports for Consumption 
—concluded. 
Aniline dyes........... 


PAINGINGR Hin welts fos. $ 
Statues and statuettes.. $ 


Total Imports ?... $ 


Exports (Canadian). 


Barley:.<.i.:. See R EE +s bush. 
Buckwheat. (25. .tas% =: bush 
Oat Big. 0-0 shines spe sss bush 
Rey O Shara e eielete ceeds, 2 bush 
A ee Ee bush 
Oatmeal and rolled oats a8 
Flour of wheat......... brl. 
AUC sic sites siceesis v0.8 ewt. 


Rubber boots and shoes ber: 


Rubber tires........... $ 
Codfish, dried......... cwt. 
Salmon, canned........ cwt. 
Milk, condensed and 
evaporated........... ewt. 
Pashvoi, N.O-D is. .b.ce s+ 
Grease and scraps...... cwt. 
Wood, unmfrd. (incl. 
HUITTIDOL) 5 ¢ caviehe cet sae 
Wood pulp. cides ciias ss. cwt. 
Farm implements and 
MACHMOLV Ae. sees ois « 
Electric vacuum clean- 
GEES eiee olee Seomna sictorare (0) 


Automobiles, passenger No. 
Aluminium and mfrs. of $ 
MOAN “DISD yeciacos cscs 
Nickel, incl. oxide...... oe 
Zinc spelter............ ewt. 


Asbestos and asbestos 


EOI UI Ae aie one een von 
(Glayr hat £o ne Oe ie ae ton 
CaINGras A evga: secu eee $ 
INS ehieee oats oe eee $ 


Total Exports 
(Canadian)?..... $ 


Italy. 


1928. 


108,710 
86, 968 


120, 928 
54,414 
17,143 
17,143 

9,510,408 
14,353, 994 


40,965 
256, 165 


30,493 


27,220 
230, 630 
1,121, 433 


32,090 


51 
62,846 
490,483 


4,502 
160, 963 
5,154 
29,673 


1929.1 


14, 637,285 
19,146,578 


66,898 
393/861 


Netherlands. 
1928. 1929.1 
5 = 
38 - 
7,648,180 5,492,150 
284,216 229,025 
2,623,881 2,854,481 
178,098 176, 472 
54,372 64, 937 
84 1,781 
8,794,049] 9,016,763 
2,790,187 2,500,272 
2,347,482 2,089,178 
153 , 102 136,878 
120, 534 126,998 
536,875 3,213,434 
327, 843 2,109,002 
1,499, 232 1,360,546 
1,604,974 1, 569, 550 
15,693,557} 22,885,033 
22,814,050} 28,968,902 
18,517 39,911 
84,718 196,891 
66,616 295,808 
389, 320 1,705,295 
56, 258 32,804 
125, 848 79,498 
12,756 15,611 
10,700 18,745 
441,010 574,818 
2,921 4,162 
40,113 48,800 
47,364 49,934 
475,424 488,049 
- 747,345 
- 310,186 
11,977 7,378 
109, 720 69,110 
40,301 131,166 
110 - 
573 - 
217,269 159,352 
2,100 1,392 
78, 745 52,445 
35 
46,676 19,273 
6,705 7,04 
111,212 472,449 
101, 696 95,733 
3,508,165 3,276,397 
162,806 156,311 
908,510 816, 698 
4,473 4 583 
239, 689 227 , 529 
7,207 9,940 
45, 632 16,965 
14,153 = 
24,929 43,600 


18,742,516| 23,024,899| 35,537,951! 44,366,888 


—— ee ee ee ee 


ee ee ee 


—— J | | | | 


Switzerland. 

1928, 1929.1 
379,447| 363,950 
204'976] 235656 

660 z 

602 i 

951 7,000 

374 499 
8,595,677 7,917,445 
1 B 

4 s 
20,526 35,043 
17,925 98,534 
298'459| 169° 021 
168 659 
1,950 8, 406 
a 2, 466 

2 10,606 

9, 859 7,497 
360 Z 
14,487 a 
77 27 
49,759 16,682 
- 51094 
32,834 598 
69,0711 100,202 
498,270| 483,919 


eee] 


2 Totals include other items not specified. 


1 Figures for 1929 are subject to revision. 
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30.—Import and Export Trade of Canada with Denmark, Norway and Sweden, years 
ended Mar. 31, 1928 and 1929.1 


Denmark. Norway. Sweden. 
Articles. 
1928. 1928. 1929.1 1928. 1929.1 
Imports for Consumption. 
Sardines, in boxes...... box - - 6,882, 068 770,358 15,300 16,466 
- - 569, 944 580, 961 1,672 1,522 
Fish, other, preserved 
or Canned.)...0..2<06* - - 85,459 82,517 452 2,338 
Goda ver oleae. ss: gal. - - 55,700 65, 201 - - 
$ - - 65, 097 67,817 - - 
Fishing lines and nets.. $ 2,80 336 45,692 50, 843 - - 
Wabebes semana $ - - - - 88,575 11, 264 
Paper and mfrs. of..... $ 5 - 53,754 95, 934 140, 162 129,975 
Tronvorete western os ton - ~- - - 32,470 55, 633 
$ - - - - 146, 159 247,985 
Ferro-manganese......- cewt. - - 2,240 440 2,297 2,116 
$ ~ - 12,361 2,650 22,649 25,537 
Rolling-mill products.. $ - - ~ - 245 , 906 193 , 908 
Bnginesias.ceehecee ss sae» $ 24 ~ ~ - 53, 256 113,870 
Cream separators...... $ 4,837 2,372 - - 106, 802 100, 532 
Machinery, except for 
FATS ieee eencie sii $ 3,081 16,059 35, 756 4,061 293 , 304 332,949 
SE irish ys Heeb Golo tent sory $ - - - - 57,857 42,814 
Other tools. f-.0--0 $ 291 435 180 220 75,989 99,557 
Vehicles of iron........ $ - - - - 33,974 212,908 
Electric apparatus...... $ 1,476 3,201 - 40 187,114 124, 629 
Ammonium nitrate..... Me - - oH i. pe = - on 


I ea 


Total Imports?.... $ 989,504) 1,862,120) 2,185,089 


SS ele | eh ee 


Exports (Canadian). 


AROlOS.. se eceans sac cee brl 11, 681 1,758 3,592 15,798 080 
55,992 9,143 20, 950 99 85,089 30,511 
Barlevessseeces css bush 237,465 = 254,607 209, 853 3 2 
187,444 ~ 227,677 175, 162 = = 
Oat secmmeccrr eters stelstste bush = = 58, 703 102,511 pe = 
a) ~ ~ 35, 222 66, 816 - = 
BRvegiicuswsou 9508 bush 182,060 256, 409 697,080} 1,040,947 56,621 154, 602 
199, 839 283 , 134 772,840} 1,158,103 58,989 159, 987 
Wiheatereta ceric telsro bush 833,912 2,158,055 896, 817 1,971, 248 1,970,313 2,306, 946 
$ 1,078,336 2,010, 220 1, 226, 144 2,577,336 2,789,868 2,856, 780 
Flour of wheat......... brl. 281,410 352,94 285,811 436,156 68, 137 80, 929 
$ 1,875,876 2,140,801 1,909,919 2,532,794 461,774 497,918 
Sugar, of all kinds...... ewt. - 194, 205 35,79 - - 
- 1,055,439 164, 037 - - 
Rubber mits..cs.--..- - $ 850,226} 1,005,467 123,799 135,589 279,541 457 , 827 
Foxes iano netics stele No ~ 1,246 55 
600 - 436, 050 56,350 20,970 72,300 
Lobsters, canned....... cwt 963 1,036 267 275 3,613 3,622 
79,919 76, 233 21,872 19,886 298,428 250, 927 
Upper leather.......... $ 19,535 3,526 - - 73, 608 59,784 
Felt manufactures...... $ BATE ~ 81,692 88,955 59,146 W323 


Pipe and tubing, iron... $ 
Farm implements and 


THACHIMOLY pele atolls ore 199,347 71,671 39,648 27,547 109, 467 59,576 
Razors and blades..... $ 1,510, 250 170,019 - - - - 
Automobilés..........- No. 402 333 325 - 

54,078 11,100 246,940 173, 466 2215 - 
Aluminium and mirs. of $ 161,514 27028 - 20,241 
Lead, in pigs, etc....... cwt. 19,038 6,330 - = 
Thay, pul 23 , 295 - - 
Electrodes, carbon, etc. $ ~ 132.1255 122,334 32,255 27,622 
AT MeO at Me a MEY) SeRNOe 8 Ste $ 61, 659 DO RDO T - ~ 354 
Total Exports 
(Canadian)?..... $ 6,390,662] 5,981,035] 6,665,770) 7,435,537| 4, 612,342 4,765,818 


1 Figures for 1929 are subject to revision. ? Totals include other items not specified. 
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31.—Import and Export Trade of Canada with Irish Free State, Greece and 
Spain, years ended Mar. 31, 1928 and 1929.1 


Trish Free State. Greece. Spain. 
Articles. ——_————— 
1928. 1929.1 1928. 1929.1 1928. 1929.1 
Imports for Consumption. 
Currants, dried........ lb. ~ ~ 1,109,149] 1,183,495 ~ 5,000 
$ = = 87,442 107, 272 - |. 544 
ERRISITIG eta ceete lees os os lb. - - 18, 655 165,077 611,118 616, 988 
- - 2,370 14,894 100, 690 98,125 
Fruits, prepared, n.o.p. 

(except dried)........ $ - ~ 12, 646 39,417 106, 585 248 , 923 
INTULACE ee ee ce See $ = - - - 782, 874 844, 646 
DMIOON oe. er atecsets $ - = - ~ 77,774 128,102 
Vegetables, canned..... lb = - = 1,102 419, 987 368, 674 

= = - 66 39,586 34,003 

Rice, uncleaned........ cwt = - - - 31,344 2,240 

- - - - 117,070 6,974 

Olive oil, edible........ gal - ~ - _ 21,380 12,182 

- - - - 41,892 18, 627 

Wines, non-sparkling.... $ 1,605 912 818 250 429, 457 466, 882 

Furs, undressed........ $ = = 3,996 5,411 81, 705 26, 646 

Carpets, woollen....... $ - - 117,075 169,917 = 288 

Cork, manufactures of.. $ - - ~ - 407,572 458,563 
Mercury... ccee.se. ses. Ib. - = ~ — 54,010 - 
$ - - - = 72,514 - 

ISU] batnket ete leas tae cwt. - - ~ = 300,537 320,535 

$ - - - - 45, 832 44,619 

Total Imports?.... $ 29,611 58,875 254,134 370, 708 972,150 2,760, 033 

Exports (Canadian). 

IDALLOVarne eC tee oe bush 191,176 - - - - - 
$ 185, 759 = - - - a 
MDETL Swen « atohicicts sides s bush 9, 433 94,115 - - - 148,157 
5, 660 65,410 - - - 88, 895 
WONG yee eecic rs oe bush. 833, 402 1,345, 254 1, 410, 259 7,481,031 - 3,113,071 
; $ 1,211,043 1, 833, 211 2,149, 688 9,980,110 - 4,185, 125 
Oatmeal and rolled oats cwt. 5, 837 14,947 - - - - 
36, 056 78,363 - - - = 
Flour of wheat......... brl. 294, 592 263 , 044 346, 300 300, 071 - = 
$ 2,092, 763 Toon 2,043,140 1,764,332 - = 
Rubber tires:) 262... $ 230,599 40,976 607 401 39,590 271,089 
Planks and boards..... M ft. 10, 265 2,220 - 4 - 53 
$ 286, 831 75, 676 - 286 = 2,220 
WOO DUD! soscees nen es cwt. - - - 1,196 10,028 18,429 
$ - - ~ 5,142 49,167 79, 265 
Match splints.......... $ 90,155 55, 900 - ~ - = 
Farm implements and 
AMACHINOT VUES oc) oi. $ 4,874 7,638 17,428 45,310 199, 264 175, 842 
Automobiles........... No. ~ 12 13 5 1 1,022 
- 9,235 12, 255 Sole 1,502 490,721 
Aluminium, mfrs of.... $ - - - — 119, 538 163,527 
INSDESUOB aids ons foes $ = - - o 4,960 29,405 
Insulators, porcelain.... $ - Yh ~ - 42,496 22,503 
‘OL StL eee eeee ton 2,256 489 2,027 3,973 501 Sool 
$ 13, 553 3,232 12,264 25, 866 3,006 19,512 
Soda and sodium com- 
DORNER eee neni..c ra ewt. - ~ - - 10,000 10,000 
$ - - - - 63, 700 63, 242 
Total Exports |] J J |] — |] — 
(Canadian)?..... $ 4,325,251] 4,144,743) 4,282,227) 11,850,771 609,653) 5,704,255 


——— eS eee" 


1 Figures for 1929 are subject to revision. 2 Totals include other items not specified. 
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32._Import and Export Trade of Canada with British East Africa, British South 


Africa and British West Africa, years ended Mar. 31, 1928 and 192$.1 


Articles. 


ae 


Imports for Consumption. 


Raisins.........--e+++- lb. 
Pineapples, canned..... io 
Molasses.........+++++: a 


Sugar, not above No. 16, 
HT) Sealer hererote sessions aes cwt. 


above No. 16, 


wees evoereeeeee ee 


Sugar, 
D.S 
Cocoa beans, not roast- 
78 tartans Sieh AAO OUT cwt. 
Coffee, gTeen.....6..ee- Ib. 
Wool, raw........++-+ lb. 


Manganese oxide....... cwt. 


Total Imports?.... $ 


an 


Exports (Canadian). 


Apples, fresh..........- brl. 
Wiheataceaemet cc acer ae 
Flour of wheat......-... LAY 
Candy. . ates ces serie says ie 
Rubber boots and shoes Sy 
Rubber tires........... $ 
Other rubber.......... $ 
Fish, canned........... $ 
Geese see cer cree ee es 
Binder twine..........- ewt. 
$ 
Wood, unmfd. (incl. 
iirian e¥s)qanneocoosc0e 


Wood, manufactured... $ 
Paper board (incl. wall 


HOALG) coerce sss 
Newsprint paper......-. cwt. 
d $ 
Wrapping paper........ cwt. 
$ 
Pipe and tubing, iron... $ 
Farm implements and 
machinery.........-- $ 
Automobiles..........- No. 
$ 
Automobile parts...... $ 
Electric apparatus...... $ 
Goal Terence ser cenit 


‘otal Exports 
(Canadian)?..... 3 


British East Africa. British South Afri¢a. British West Africa. 
1928. 1929.1 1928. 1929.1 1928. 1929.1 

- - 189,710 418,356 = 

- = 17,300 29,391 - 

- - 1,120,744 482,552 - 

- - 90,446 39, 708 - 

- - 1,159,081 - oe 

= - 132,135 = - 

55, 299 74,913 - - = 

942,255 236, 617 - - - 

219,779 - - - - 

906, 568 = a a 2 
- - - - 38, 467 23,454 
- - - - 556, 085 281,414 

911,531 134, 852 - - - 

oat 29,3138 = - - 

- - 141,172 258, 732 = 

= - 63, 631 119, 532 
- - - - 1,355,407 2,006,313 
- = - - 1,340, 465 940,475 
1,228,113 297, 683 404,364 280, 267 1,939,313 1,226,539 

- - 9,274 8,948 - 

- - 50,404 44,438 - 

= = 561,718] 1,968,453 - 

= - 833, 165 2, 243, 050 - 
327 1,131 80, 058 65,996 15,660 16, 238 
2,391 8,092 621,920 480,331 130, 284 112, 854 

808 524 485,579 522, 190 - 

301 151 132, 857 142,704 - 
SPP 4,590 316,891 375,671 1,180 3,350 
3,008 4,067 213, 603 222,128 2,449 
160, 645 169, 445 1,715,842 1,489, 498 46,449 44,281 

5,770 807 144,791 60, 662 98 = 
9,977 10, 605 218, 892 174,337 234,920 245,416 

- - 1,790 1,801 - 

- - 50, 753 54,442 = 

- - 5,697 5,942 - 

- - 59,002 59,061 - 
- 137 494, 657 199, 453 20,377 8,112 
502 - 94,162 97,546 11 

4,678 926 151,981 142,098 - 

- - 162,172 261,075 ~ 

- - 630,505 841,396 - 

= - 78,535 81,586 - 

- - 461,872 487 , 857 ~_ 

472 - 186,575 107,340 - 

135, 146 101,061 1,156,300 1,211,862 - 
1,933 3,022 749 The 1,007 2135 
829,139 1,209,573 382,089 2,986, 686 397,313 768, 862 
46,730 46,195 188,455 251,197 39,772 54,078 
2,042 738 201,535 301,396 120 

- - 9,923 4,578 1,680 - 

- - 67, 865 27,468 11,366 - 
1,228,232 1,568,171 8,724,969 12,281,773 893,074 1,245,818 


1Figures for 1929 are subject to revision. 2 Totals include other items not specified. 
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33.—Import and Export Trade of Canada with British India, Ceylon and Straits 
Settlements, years ended Mar. 31, 1928 and 1929.1 
British India. Ceylon. Straits Settlements, 
1928. 1929.1 1928. 1929.1 1928, 1929.1 


—— ee ee ee ee ee 


Articles. 


Imports for Consumption. 


S = = - 6,902,037) 11,364,093 
- - - = 366, 670 518,578 
- 32,340} 2,484,942} 2,192,638 - = 
- 2,423 180,819 155, 569 - = 
PRACO a Hesisaiiiin dls <0 <a cwt. 104,007 111,207 - = - = 


756,642} 328,535 


Pineapples, canned..... lb. 


$ 
Coco-nut, desiccated... i 


Sago and tapioca, flour. ie - - 


= - = = - 23,496 8,794 
Sago and tapioca.;..... lb. - - - = 1,371,408] 1,134,345 
= - - - 41,814 36,731 
Cocoa beans, not roasted, 
UC Herein Ce sis Pk ookats ewt. ~ - 5,505 5, 689 - - 
$ - - 87,121 97,631 - - 
Coffee, green........... Ib. 85,989 359, 932 35,273 ~ - - 
$ 220 89,825 8,730 - - - 
SSDICES : 4\-1. padi aie so oeless $ 72,458 40,730 - 1,129 309,479 305, 925 
PS OB oe occ Ae aes cave ols Tb. 12,046,383] 11,582,064 6,622,907 6,873,310 - - 
$ 3, 705, 743 3,366,973 2,286,562 2.157212 - - 
Oils, vegetable, not food $ 27,922 15,349 122,410 24,818 - 1,117 
Rubber, crude......... Ib. 16,170 - 82,544 295,470 3,806,891 3,120,578 
$ 6, 767 - 33, 035 59, 799 1,420,407 587, 600 
Hides and skins, raw... $ 4,938 288 , 622 ~ - - - 
Woven fabrics, of jute.. yd. | 66,495,883] 73,934,570 - - - oS 
$ 4,744,539 5,588,975 - - ~ - 
Carpets, woollen....... $ 74,806 132,093} — 19 - - = 
ALi Wn DLOCKSs.s ais. 6 cwt. - - - - 4,365 10,788 
$ - - - - 275,471 549,448 
Precious stones........ $ 73,941 134, 666 - ~ 492 1,273 
Wax, vegetable and min- 
OLA OL Ds cioreie essa ate Ib. - 291,200} 1,457,480 - - - - 
$ | 14,847 78,987 - ~ - - 


Total Imports’.. $ 9,239,779] 10,366,548) 2,731,531] 2,529,140] 2,459,045) 2,015,207 


Exports (Canadian). 


WMG cite ferae aaielesarak bush. - 813,926 - - - = 
$ - 921,000 - - - = 
Rubber boots and 
BN OCB Che Eid. Sabie he 2 pair 312,098 345,691 1,935 2,936 1,020 28,100 
$ 225, 894 429, 662 1,862 2,839 6, 268 19,333 
Rubber tires........... $ 1,330,938} 1,691,977 Wdlee23 153 , 206 548, 104 268,451 
Salmon, canned........ cwt , 932 , 503 2,504 1,092 8,365 1,897 
21,900 53, 266 26,431 11,796 84,093 20, 228 
Artificial silk.......... $ 184,494 77,196 - ~ - 28 
Rolling-mill Sect $ 277, 820 - - - - - 
Wire, iron, woven fencing $ 78, 854 65,420 430 - - - 
Machinery (except for 
SARTIOS) SARA, GAS so 0 cxe $ 1,518 19,455 - - 110 14,484 
Automobiles, freight... No. 5,877 5,498 300 399 264 380 
$ 2,120,809} 2,381,869 110, 865 151,851 77,477 157,920 
Automobiles, passenger No. 5,369 7,516 686 692 803 1,242 
$ 2,564,946] 3,006,759 352,419 299 , 299 335,118 501,524 
Automobile parts...... $ 267,512 297 , 860 41, 423 16,415 336,738 61,736 
Aluminium and mirs. of $ 82,324 230,819 170 598 507 7,480 
Silver bullion.......... OZ. 5,460,342; 3,610,539 - ~ - - 
$ 3,067,700] 2,087,500 - - - - 
Electric apparatus..... $ 39,071 40,239 2,834 6,248 20, 102 18,135 
Medicinal preparations. $ 49,229 57,002 1,044 2,666 659 699 
Tnorganic chemicals.... $ 18,983 18,609 3,115 2,393 - 176 


Total Exports ae | Orr re ee eee 
(Canadian)2... $ 11,042,851) 11,735,486 127,369 661,793} 1,540,530; 1,203,909 


4 1 Figures for 1929 are subject to revision. 2 Totals include other items not specified. 
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34._Import and Export Trade of Canada with China, Hong Kong and Japan, 
years ended Mar. 31, 1928 and 1929.1 
Hong Kong. 
1929.1 


Articles. 


Imports for nepal dal 


Oranvess:- sei cer = 177 2,529 4,751 340,390 
IN UtS eet dee ee oes 996, 564 11,187 11, 288 15,694 
Vegetables, fresh...... 2,019 34,247 38, 706 35,336 
Vegetables, canned..... lb. 19,872 331,386 354,529 173,854 
$ 3,596 32,646 46,047 47,096 
Pickles and sauces..... gal. 1,226 50,608 53,865 91,904 
736 27,661 82,258 44,463 
ROAM Siac es beset spore fake oft: bush 15 4,157 4,402 82,981 
$ 163 8,244 8,893 298,957 
TRAC eyemeynaeteas be oS Meena shia ewt. 3,000 152,448 139, 796 53,518 
$ 10,353 559, 466 480, 222 261,550 
Peanut and soya bean 
orl in SU eae ae gal. 17,875 34,905 34,478 355 
: $ 15,447 38,673 42,820 445 
EM RAG tr en eis artoteiss lb. 518,614 213,013 193,527} 3,621,119) 3,456,335 
$ 95,723 61,010 53,605 632,278 
Alcoholic beverages .... $ 42,691 39, 798 40,459 87,906 
Plants, trees, etc....... 1,556 10,148 11,926 49,681 
Bone, ivory and shell 

ROGUCES saece teee aee st 22,807 587 236 29,073 
Fish, dried, salted, 

DICKIOU pater en ere 1,040 160, 298 177,125 118,017 

$ 157 36, 962 40,550 45,040 
ish canned mccmiceiiees $ 940 37, 699 44,059 97,913 
Furs, undressed......... $ 306,641 - = 56,589 
Furs, dressed.......... $ 58,006 = = a 
Albumen and egg yolk. $ 130, 404 6 8 - 
Eggs, in the shell....... doz. 1,449 60,031 44,808 ~ 
$ 275 26,440 11,832 - 
Bee: i5,0.0-. pies scan es Tb. 1,722,692 - 420 - 
$ 416, 662 - 13 - 
Cotton fabrics, dyed... yd. - 2,447 100 527,724 
$ - 646 135 41,625 
Lace, net, etc. (cotton). $ 35,969 1,399 353 2 
Clothing, cotton. ...... 3,238 11,769 13 ,353 173, 265 
Silk and mfrs. of....... $ 63,778 10,592 13,215] 8,250,471) 8,145,729 
Carpets, woollen....... $ 65,276 251 178 94,714 
Furniture, of wood..... $ 10,000 58,222 47, 687 13, 102 
Brass and mfrs. of..... $ 55,240 1,082 213 13,306 
Wickel and mfrs. of.... $ 12 14 1 86,448 
Lamps, electric, incan- 
descent, carbon...... No. - ~ - 1,518,407 1,007,817 
$ - - 40, 252 
Lamps, electric, incandes- 
cent, metal.......... No. 120 - - 2,156, 482 802, 022 
18 - ~ 27,366 
Chinaware and clay pro- 
GUCtSsee ie eae eee 7,724 9,926 6,898 402,772 
Carbolic or heavy oil.. gal - - - 500,771 
$ - - - 95, 804 
CaAMUNOU Ee oe caer lb. ~ 21 10 59,571 
$ - 17 33,115 
OVS So nt ee ete ee $ 595 611 342 80, 295 
IBrushesseseae ee 203 1,422 2,654 123,502 
Containers, n.o.p. (pack- 

BROS ee arsttel feast sets 18,251 36, 809 38, 881 157,492 
Buttons SE AER | 53 12 - 169, 953 
JOWOLEY css helen percents $ 5, 886 736 471 30,418 
Precious stones........ $ 3,072 - 441 69,439 

Total Imports?..... $ 3,095,296, 1,440,897 1,402,502) 1 12,921,317 


1 Figures for 1929 are subject to revision. 2 Totals include other items not specified. 


EXPORTS TO CHINA, HONG KONG AND JAPAN 
I ee re ee 


34.—Import and Export Trade of Canada with China, Hong Kon 


Articles. 


Exports (Canadian). 


Wiis foci btesteei as os meh 
Flour of wheat......... He 
Alcoholic beverages.... $ 
RUbDeL CirOs se: «acces « 
Senega root. sss... lb. 
Fish, dried, salted, 
DICKIOR LY Preetite oi 5 a c-- q 
Other fishery products. $ 
Cattle Rides. sic. va: cwt. 
Leather, unmfrd....... § 
IMiGS tae SL Airless 
LBAUH A= pe RR i iaeaaes cewt 
(RECSE.... 2. hn aes Abn 
Felt, manufactures of.. $ 
OPB Maki. one ot 7% Ma M ~ 
Piling (wood)......... map 
Planks and boards..... a 
Timber, square...).... Bee 
Wioouhpulp jc 2 tatictasls «> at 
Paper and mfrs. of..... et 
Serapieon,.. shee cratic. ton 
Tron bars and rods..... i 
Tron pipe and tubing.... $ 
Automobrlest om... 52: < ay 


Automobile parts...... $ 
Aluminium and mfrs. 


Nickel, fine, and oxide ay 


Silver bullion...... gil oe 
WANE SOPIUET Ah. ales sie eee io hy 
Electric apparatus...... $ 
INBDOBLOBs. a. tito see ss 3 $ 
Coale Meters oseew s ton 


Ammonium sulphate... ewt. 


$ 
Cobalt oxide and salts. 1 


Total Exports 
(Canadian)?..... $ 


1 Figures for 1929 are subject to revision. 


94562—37 


years ended Mar. 31, 1928 and 1929!\—concluded. 


577 


g and Japan, 


2 Totals include other items not specified. 


China. . Hong Kong. Japan 
1928. 1929.1 1928. 1929.1 1928. 1929.1 
2,364,540 7,469, 660 - 3,334 9,919,849} 21,371,207 
2,555,050 7,495, 998 ~ 4,750} 11,032,655} 20,397,748 
795,451 2,181,855 269, 238 “337,594 187, 665 45,159 
3,963,852) 10,001,335 1,485, 258 1,725,601 997, 430 238,413 
80,305 17,531 11,742 3,736 9, 830 13,071 
44,987 87,612 190 - 437, 283 700, 045 
= = - - 88,038 68, 366 
= = ~ - 34, 132 86, 720 
843 , 653 912,798 565,352 636,777 $53, 906 1, 202,903 
Dred 15, 636 14,792 11,017 17, 258 42,818 
- - - =~ 12,897 8,592 
- - - - 256, 461 156, 110 
7,506 Sy S10) 16, 126 34, 983 4,018 2,397 
62,068 59,920 9, 645 12,761 90, 982 19,541 
1,327 65 100 82 3, 104 857 
47,218 2,556 4,270 1,414 121,851 35,712 
1,442 703 632 693 569 523 
35,458 20,305 18, 450 20,959 17, 297 15,676 
1,859 12, 267 521 1,042 98,416 85,521 
1,709 2,389 - 6 147,703 165,773 
21,364 26, 088 - 100 1,674,071 1,991,621 
3,210 171, 880 - - 852,328 1,435, 667 
457 10,312 - - 104, 290 140, 620 
7,608 16, 236 689 394 98,153 87,971 
154, 138 322,688 15,316 6,990 2,101,336 1,893 , 722 
199 67 448 3 103,060 143 , 490 
3,975 1,704 10,570 70 2,065,547 2,787,158 
- - - - 1,108,363 1,014,980 
- - = - 2,931,859 2,559,348 
11,040 Bs) 796 657 520,002 601, 190 
- 28 6 - 7,750 9,032 
- 355 15 - 88, 420 96,345 
684 606 - - 2,641 10,412 
11, 685 12, 480 - ~ 82,915 287 , 696 
66, 099 103,013 - 80 169 22,627 
231 304 5 295 390 21 
166, 564 127,487 47,250 117,403 261,570 16,369 
110 349 - 50 57,886 14,917 
1,841 11, 669 978 1,991 1,342,197 2,013,469 
114, 509 89, 625 2,912 672 809,321 812,912 
548, 088 378,976 15,819 2,661 3,861,975 3,278,464 
= = - - 4,516 8, 692 
= = - 167,260 324,814 
7,475,228 5,759,511 - - - ~ 
4,196,156 3,370,576 - ~ - - 
5,959 9,354 - - 306, 221 275,012 
38, 850 49 727 ~ - 1,860,356 1,429,459 
4,590 2,935 - 4,956 89, 800 74,457 
- - - - 382,053 473,350 
2,155 1,497 - ~ 8,326 2,005 
15,192 12,424 - - 55, 824 13,334 
41,114 21,997 75,492 69,393 85, 127 112,000 
94, 620 43,479 164, 663 152,028 181, 632 226,706 
19,859 43 , 400 - - 25,500 32,000 
39,595 89,395 - ~ 52,800 66,300 
85,270 61,218 - 330 326, 238 384,556 
13,482,396) 23,687,053 2,465, 946 258325463) 32,968,243) 42,099,968 
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35.—_Import and Export Trade of Canada with Australia, Fiji and New Zealand, 
years ended Mar. 31, 1928 and 1929.1 


a eee ee 


Australia. Fiji. New Zealand. 
Articles. 
1928. 1929.1 1928. 1929.1 1928. 1929.1 
Imports for Consumption. 
Giapesias. a. mec eeenees lb. 76,613 42,675 - - - 1,620 
$ 10,971 5,043 = = - 236 
Currants, dried........ lb. 5, 039, 843 4,965,744 - - - Se 
, 524,588 663 , 723 - - - - 
Raisins iene weenie see ar lb. 3,491, 883 1,695, 236 - - - - 
$ 373, 158 240,348 = = = - 
Pineapples, canned..... ioe - 108, 000 195, 669 24,430 - = 
$ - 4,827 1H) Pa) 2,105 - - 
Fruits, canned, other... lb. 276,501 1,307,219 - - 6 = 
24,789 93 , 282 - - 2 - 
@Omionsy.\.. Fee cee a 29, 488 18,477 - = 3, 184 28,980 
Sugar, not above No. 16,cewt. 401,977 70,560 1,169, 820 1,673,006 = - 
TESS «Sia Seles cs $ 1, 867, 134 269, 402 4, 299, 806 5,694,079 = - 
Sugar, above No. 16,cwt. 158,274 133,114 = = = - 
1D) Seen: S.A Te, Are $ 885, 000 481,457 - = = - 
Wines: acne merce nites. « $ 18, 604 27,344 - = = ~ 
Gums, Australian, (cop- cwt. - - ~ - 3, 656 4,289 
al, kauri, ete). 2.05... $ = - - - 32, 695 34,584 
SOBGBRRALE Ke teins Seinen $ 49 27 - - 59,302 24, 667 
Hides and skins, raw, cwt 10 362 - - 4,691 2,247 
CAGE: ois Reet See 306 11, 258 ~ - 133 , 568 82,922 
Hides and skins, raw, cwt 38,1383 15, 732 aoe = 8,718 16, 298 
CACHION cierto 526, 247 318, 629 - - 147,472 336, 809 
Hides and skins, raw, cwt - Bye - - 348 862 
SHSOp le Hates Pins we - 1,110 - - 8,002 27,719 
Beefiiresh 25.e.cesa. lb - 1,159,334 - - 201,928} 1,875,609 
- 97,895 ~ - 13,108 140,755 
Miuttonas.csnt torte ee lb 1,179,242) 2,941,963 - - 376,544 487,121 
$ 153, 658 377, 833 - - 43,171 50,365 
Meats, canned...... lb. 62, 843 70,303 - - 135,900 232,743 
$ 11,372 11,104 - - 16,244 26,670 
Buitiertc.. ax aena en wee lb. 571,872 221,760 - -—| 13,623,917) 24,730,851 
$ 214, 780 93 , 268 -, - 4,817,070] 8,685,257 
@heese 24 once. lb. 34 Be - - - 169, 866 399,007 
$ 582 - - - 31,599 76,819 
Grease, rough, for soap cwt. 12, 848 6,378 - - - ff 
ANGKOUSH eas ces a 81, 709 52, 064 - - - 35 
Gelatinesiaqadascces or lb. 266, 042 400, 666 ~ - 35, 960 44,800 
$ 61, 659 95,614 - - 8,892 10,902 
Sausage casings........ $ 901 1,999 - - 1,854, 876 1,919,900 
Wooltenaiwves saeitecnsiche ris or lb. 320,324 274, 987 ~ - 3,474,328 3, 242,830 
$ 167,321 136,461 - - 987,579 1,163,735 
Worsted tops........... Ib. 137,712 243 , 976 - - - - 
$ 146, 796 Qian l26 = = - - 
Vegetable fibre, n.o.p.. cwt - - ~ - 1,593 7,634 
$ - = - - 12,359. 49,018 
Gumwood, lumber.....M ft. 127 - - - - 
13,561 8,779 - - = = 
Lumber, dressed one 
Biden NOnn teeta eet oe 14, 246 19, 822 ~ - - - 
Articles re-imported.... $ 8,870 126, 502 ~ 92 26,786 9,867 
Total Imports.2... $ 5,301,618} 3,484,836} 4,317,876) 5,697,912 8,262,822) 12,771,239 


1 Figures for 1929 are subject to revision. 


2 Totals include other items not specified. 
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35.—Import and Export Trade of Canada with Australia, Fiji and New Zealand, years 


ended Mar. 31, 1928 and 1929'—concluded. 


Articles. 


Exports (Canadian). 


$ 
Confectionery, all kinds $ 
Rubber, manufactures of $ 
Seeds eee ACTS: . 
Fish, canned........... 
Leather and mfrs. of... $ 
Cotton, manufacturesof $ 


Binder twine........... ewt. 


Corsets and brassieres. No. 


Gloves and mitts (tex- 


LOUKS) I, ee on gees 8 $ 
Socks and stockings.... $ 
Wood, unmfrd. (incl. 

HUMMLDED) ergs ett omen: 
Woodipulps: 9 eres oie» cwt 


Paper board, incl. wall 
board 


ee i ey 


Paper, wrapping........ 


Paper, bond and writ- ewt. 


TU eo ag eee ot $ 
Paper, hanging or wall. roll 


Books and printed mat- 


ee ee eee 
Tron bars and rods..... ton 
Structural steel........ ton 
$ 
Iron pipe and tubing.... §$ 
Wire, rane. e ee eee: $ 
Farm implements and 
machinery=:)..4..... $ 
AZOLE ee cae seas $ 


Nails, spikes, tacks of 


BUPKINUS Mette we ese cwt. 


Farinas. Ay sees sie Nil 3 $ 
BBOGIS toes hea 5 5 wie $ 
Automobiles........... re 
Automobile parts...... $ 
Copper and mfrs. of.... $ 
Electric apparatus...... $ 
PESDOSCON TS s).b Shee toe « $ 
RG OR eee eu dokes: coh ie 
Plaster of Paris........ $ 
Medicinal preparations. $ 
Other inorganic chemi- 

Calas ees oot Perens $ 
Soda and compounds... $ 
Musical instruments.... $ 

Total Exports 
(Canadian)?..... § 


cwt. 


New Zealand. 


1928. 


1929.1 


Australia. 
1928. 1929.1 
343 204 
2,807 1,129 
30, 836 33,469 
813,845 394,398 
2,575 9 
1,724, 987 1, 968, 719 
135 510 
21, 852 5,104 
22,400 - 
222,382 - 
14,337 Meals 
28, 928 35, 696 
162,039 180,309 
2,042 12, $63 
1,405, 712 826, 856 
- 3,093 
~ 7,307 
30, 212 30, 252 
1AOZ5e 72 1,097, 988 
3,903,787 3,950,972 
28,813 24, 023 
173, 290 142, 967 
4,237 3,230 
33,625 26,576 
388, 687 302,826 
68, 830 49,095 
32, 733 16, 902 
19 ~ 
849 ~ 
162,301 362,165 
70, 908 59, 593 
1,814,977 1, 487,313 
125,000 375,613 
1,858 1,761 
19,150 17,972 
332, 246 78,124 
12, 695 5, 093 
2,210 23,198 
927,991 7, 204, 967 
628,780 714,581 
188 - 
271,998 298,313 
121,076 106, 417 
2 ao lin 21,472 
173, 524 178, 165 
4,426 8,399 
4,069 19,713 
22,826 27, 467 
47,841 48, 402 
250,015 186, 639 


14,189,446] 19,470,305 


297,545 


70,976 
2,486 


962 
82,447 


329, 797 


125, 487 
112,921 


64, 646 
71,351 


18,743 
325, 874 


425, 460 
24,095 
61, 689 


59,515 
391,062 
1,424,524 
32,467 
210,435 
760 

6, 452 
264,975 
42,099 


41,471 
10, 413 
379, 688 
75 
9,739 
300, 251 
470, 295 


268,350 
64,584 


37,348 
148, 020 


208,115 
92,012 


52,374 
43,625 


163 , 693 


11,366,500) 17,357,763 


i Figures for 1929 are subject to revision. 


94562—373 


2 Totals include other items not specified. 
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Subsection 10.—Comparison of the Volume of Imports and Exports. 


Nors.—Further information as to the methods adopted in making the following analyses will be found 
on p. 796 of the Bureau’s Annual Report on the Trade of Canada for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1929. 


The statistics of the external trade of Canada have not, until lately, been 
analysed in detail to reveal the physical volume of external trade as well as the dollar 
value of that trade, and have therefore been somewhat misleading when used to 
show the physical growth of production and external trade. When, for example, 
Table 1 of this Chapter is examined, it seems to show stagnation in our external trade 
between the early 70’s and the middle 90’s of the last century, and an extremely 
rapid growth thereafter. Yet we know that the stagnation was partly due to the 
fall in general prices between the ’70’s and the middle ’90’s, while the rapid growth 
of the last generation is exaggerated by the rise of prices since 1897 and more par- 
ticularly since 1914. Thus the figures as published give us no true measure of the 
volume of our external trade, yet it is the volume rather than the value of the com- 
modities which satisfy human needs with which the masses of the population are 
more intimately concerned. Volume is, from many points of view, a more important 
consideration than value, and it is desirable to secure a record of the fluctuations 
in the volume of the country’s trade as distinguished from the value thereof. This 
is what is attempted in the following tables. 


The method adopted for ascertaining the fluctuations in volume has been to 
take a base year—1914 or 1928—and to re-value the quantities of each commodity 
imported or exported in any given year at the average import or export value of 
that commodity in the standard or base year. Where quantities are not available, 
the values of items are assumed to have moved in the same direction and in the 
same proportions as closely related commodities. The results of this method, as 
applied to the fiscal year ended 1929 compared with 1928, show that the imports 
for consumption in the later year were 115-5 p.c. of the quantity of those in the 
earlier, while average values in 1929 were 98-8 p.c. of those in 1928, the declared 
value being 114-1 p.c. of that of 1928. On the other hand, exports ef Canadian 
produce in 1929 were 117-5 p.c. in quantity of those in 1928, while average values 
were 94-5 p.c. or 4:3 p.c. lower than the average value of imports; the declared 
value in 1929 was 111-0 p.c. of that in 1928. Thus imports were higher in average 
value, in 1929 as compared with 1928, than exports were—a phenomenon which 
shows the danger of weighting both figures according to the fluctuation of the index 
number of wholesale prices, and the necessity of having a separate index of import 
and export valuations.! A table showing the fluctuations of each important group 
of commodities imported and exported in 1929 as compared with 1928 follows 
(Table 36). For details by commodities see the Bureau’s Annual Report on the 
Trade of Canada, 1929, pp. 800-815. 


1See p. 788 for index numbers of import and export valuations. 
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36.—Comparison of the Value and Volume of the External Trade of Canada, by Main 
Groups, for the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1928 and 1929. (‘‘000’’ omitted.) 


Index Numbers, 1929 


1929 compared with 1928 
1929 Quantities 1928 (1928=100). 
Classification. Declared at 1928 Declared |—— 
Values. Values. Values. Quantities. eb lela Se 
Imports for Consumpticn. 000 $ 000 $ 000 $ 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products—A. 
MIPELVEMOO cette incnicms eles te2 oer 140, 688 136, 267 103-2 94-1 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products—B. 
Other thanthood 426 sec se ce cae oe 100, 809 117,457 101,918 115-2 85-8 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products (A 
HY GUS BYR De Ny ee Rh Ee eae anny Se 233,130 258, 145 238,185 108-4 90-3 
Animals and Animal Products........... 71,662 67, 767 65,790 103-0 105-8 
Wastes ANGEUOXULES: (occ s. ee Reet ee 206,444 202,644 186,996 108-4 101-9 
‘Wood, Wood Products and Paper......... 59,215 58,311 Slo 112-7 101-6 
TroncandmtseerOGuets: .. cus.cu snares eae. 346, 611 346, 680 259, 574 133-6 100-0 
Non-Ferrous Metals and their Products. . 75,438 67,053 60, 190 111-4 112-5 
Non-Metallic Minerals and their Products 166, 964 172,047 153, 049 112-4 97-0 
Chemicals and Allied Products.......... 37, 723 38, 943 30,012 116-0 96-9 
INISCEILANGOUS =: c45% distin ste Grose wae 68, 492 69,355 59, 849 115-9 98-8 
Total Imports. ................0000. 1,265,679) 1,280,945} 1,108,956 115-5 98-8 
Exports of Canadian Produce. 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products.—A. 
Warmly, HOOdr tno. saan lane. cess cee 570, 253 641,597 481,317 132-5 88-9 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products—B. 
Other thansh ood ver aesias coos oe ¢ cbier: 76,261 82,122 70,794 116-0 92-9 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products—(A 
BATA VES) eve tere bat 0 toset cies fa. cl Gre. RES coe ; 646,514 723,719 555,111 130-4 89-3 
Animals and Animal Products........... 158, 757 151,659 165, 845 91-4 104-7 
Hibresvandsbextieswy.ce chins tiie ce- baie 9,678 8,808 10,904 80-8 109-9 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper......... 288 , 622 292,863 284 ,543 102-9 98-5 
Tromandwite Eronuctsad. bie ee ie, ba 82,257 87,070 62,754 138-8 94-5 
Non-Ferrous Metals and their Products. . 112, 655 111,948 90, 841 123-2 100-6 
Non-Metallic Minerals and their Products 27,402 27, 287 25, 950 105-2 100-4 
Chemicals and Allied Products.......... 19,438 20, 685 17,366 119-1 94-0 
Miscellaneous tying. csc clasts dzievee dee see 18, 264 19,093 15,036 127-0 95-7 
Total Exports (Canadian).......... 1,363,587) 1,443,132) 1,228,349 117-5 94-5 


Comparison with Pre-war Year 1914.—It is a comparatively easy thing to 
compare the volume of the trade in a particular year with that in the preceding year, 
and the margin of error is comparatively small. When, however, a comparison of 
the volume of trade in a particular year with that of another year ten or more 
years before is undertaken, the margin of error is very much greater. Certain 
new commodities have come into existence in the course of the decade, while the 
qualities of others have been materially changed; further, various new items have 
been added to the customs classifications, and it is not always possible to say just 
what customs items in 1929 correspond with those of 1914. However, in view of the 
great changes in values since 1914, there is a strong public demand for the com- 
parison of the volume of trade in post-war years with a pre-war year, and the 
revaluation on the basis of the pre-war fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1914, re-states 
the current trade of Canada, with as much accuracy as possible, in terms of pre- 
war values. In Table 37 the imports and exports for the fiscal years ended 
Mar. 31, 1921 (peak year of post-war inflation), 1922 (year of post-war de- 
flation) and 1926-1929, covering the recent expansion in production and trade, 
are re-stated on the basis of 1914 average values. 

It appears from this re-statement that, while the declared value of exports of 
Canadian produce more than trebled between 1914 and 1929 (the 1929 exports 
being 316-0 p.c. of those of 1914), the volume of exports increased two and a half 
_ times, the 1929 exports being 251-4 p.c. of those of 1914. On the other hand. 
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while the declared. value of 1929 imports was more than double that of 1914, the 
actual volume of 1929 imports was only 178-9 p.c. of their volume in 1914. For 
details see the Bureau’s Annual Report on the Trade of Canada, 1929, pp. 816-820. 
The effect of price changes in the periods covered by the fiscal year ended 
Mar. 31, 1921 and that of 1922 are strikingly illustrated by the figures of trade in 
those years. While the declared value of imports in 1922 was only 60 p.c. of that of 
1921, the volume was nearly 82 p.c. The deflation in average prices of exports was 
even greater, for while the declared value in 1922 was only 62 p.c. of that in 1921, 
the volume was nearly 92 p.c. 
37.—Comparison of the Value and Volume of the External Trade of Canada, by Main 


Groups, for the pre-war fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1914, and the post-war fiscai 
years ended Mar. 31, 1921, 1922 and 1926-1929. (‘‘000’’ omitted.) 


IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION. 


Main Groups. 1929. 
Values as Declared. 000 
(In Thousands of Dollars.) $ 

Agricultural and Vegetable Products.... 233, 130 
Animals and their Products............- 71, 662 
Wibrestandselextiles airs seer ete 206, 444 
Woodtand Paper tine rk ieee or 59,215 
Tron and its: Products). cep eee 346,611 
Non-Ferrous Metals............-.+e+00+5 75,438 
Non-Metallic Minerals.......-.-.-...-.!- 166, 964 
Chemicals and Allied Products......... 37, 723 
Misecllancolst artes ee rietoe eae se 68, 492 
otal feeeck ka eee ate ere 927 ,329]1, 030, 892]1, 108, 9561, 265, 679 

On the Basis of .1914 Average Values. 

(In Thousands of Dollars.) 

Agricultural and Vegetable Products... . 205,346 
Animals and their Products...........-- 49 541 
Bibresvandy Lextilés. ssn. cfeees sere reese st 141,484 
Wood andliPaperiae. ss. tele -eeeeerer 35,168 
Tron and its Products..........--.------ 372,700 
Non-Ferrous Metals...........--+-+++++ houuke 
Non-Metallic Minerals... 2-.2 : 2... 5 140,749 
Chemicals and Allied Products......... 29,029 
Miscellaneous..........-.... ries Mt aR ie 59,941 
To telat e eth. Sh x SURE PO es tee 920,997}1, 107,671 

Index Numbers of Declared Values. 

(1914=100.) 

Agricultural and Vegetable Products.... 238-8 
Animals and their Products............- 174-4 
Ribressand wWextilessn.ca. cece eae 189-1 
WoodlandeBanert cen cermicc tate 2 etree 158-3 
Itonanduite: LOducts.. am. were ae eae 240-9 
Non=Merrous Metals... 0. seen ses cere 212-1 
Non-Metallic Mimerals.................- 195-8 
Chemicals and Allied Products......... 221-0 
Miscellanecous:2e-. cee er ee me 131-4 
TMoOtalem ete Aan eta aas seer 204-4 

Index Numbers of Trade, as Revalued 

at 1914 Average Values. 

(1914 =100.) | 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products.... 210°3 
Animals and their Products............. : 120-5 
Hibrestand’ Nextiles™ apse see -iei ee : : . . : . 129-6 
Wood andsPaper- sacar ea ose . : . : - . 94-0 
Troniandtte Productse. en eee aac . : . : . . 259-1 
INon-lerrous. Metals... sees ace : . : : . : 207-2 
Non-MetallicsVaneralsiys..sseeee eee : . : : . . 165-0 
Chemicals and Allied Products......... . . : . . . 170-0 


Miscellaneoust: sob ceeeia eaten. = sie : 2 . . : . . 115-0 
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37.—Comparison of the Value and Volume of the External Trade of Canada, by Main 
Groups, for the pre-war fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1914, and the post-war fiscal 
years ended Mar. 31, 1921, 1922 and 1926-1929—concluded. 


Main Groups. 


EXPORTS OF CANADIAN PRODUCE. 


1914. 1921. 1922. 1926. 


(‘‘000’’ omitted.) 


1927. 


1928. 1929. 


ee ee Oe 


Values as Declared. 


(In Thousands of Dollars.) 


000 000 000 000 
$ $ $ $ 


Agricultural and Vegetable Products....} 201,190] 482,140] 317,579] 606,059 
Animals and their Products............. 76,591) 188,360] 135,799} 190,976 


Fibres and Textiles....... 
Wood and Paper.......... 


Tron and its Products...... 


Non-Ferrous Metals...... 
Non-Metallic Minerals.... 


i ee ec eC i 


Pe PRE SICH 9,323) 40,345) 22,699) 24,713 


1,934; 18,784; 4,586} 8,940 
63,202} 284,561) 179,926] 278,675 
ee Cerne 15,483} 76,501) 28,312) 74,735 
53,304} 45,939} 27,886} 97,476 


Chemicals and Allied Products......... 4,831 20,143 9,423] 17,354 


Miscellaneous.............. 


Pee Roel ache tel 5,731) 32,390} 14,030] 16,428 


000 
$ 


574,994 
167,292 
7,666 


18,077 


555,111) 646,514 
165,845} 158,757 
10, 904 9,678 
284,543] 288,622 
62,754) 82,257 
90,841) 112,778 
25,808] 27,402 
17,366] 19,438 
15,036) 18,264 


Fa eaeaciorateteart 431,589]1, 189,164] 740, 241/1,315,356/1, 252, 158)1, 228, 208}1, 363,710 


On the Basis of 1914 Average Values. 
(In Thousands of Dollars.) 


ete eer ere ee ree 


Agricultural and Vegetable seth aa .| 201,190) 197,391] 226,892] 409,995) 409,401} 419,364) 560,734 
Animals and their Products.. ete.) \t 06,098 92,153) 97,149] 121,871} 109,378) 104,429] 90,410 
PibreswaNGal CXGuesct ase nck ois we ets cic 1,934 11,695 3,441 5,445 5,904 8,932 6,005 
WIGOGRATIGEP ADI ery. Fe aiieg cee cislen Fiore aie 63,202] 108,168} 91,257) 163,740] 172,453} 176,846] 181,143 
Iron anants Products ...scc: ates s beet 15, 483 54,910} 24,197] 81,322 75,457 53, 936 91,135 
INon-Perrous-Metals.....00)iG4s865.4 0050: 53,364) 34,760} 28,361] 84,505 68,876} 81,477} 106,478 
Non-Metallic Minerals.................. 9,323 15,995) 10,777} 14,308 17,534 14,870 16,529 
Chemicals and Allied Products......... 4,831 13,110 6,244; 14,033 14,031 15,747 18,392 
MNSCEIANCOUS eet ee fea ce nie te tie falls figs Siow: 15,042} 9,228) 11,034 12,466; 10,513 14,395 
‘Total MAP Hees the athe pinks. SOO MLNS 431,589] 543,224] 497,546] 906,253} 885,500) 886,114/1, 085,221 
Index Numbers of Declared Values. 
(1914=100.) 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products.. 100-0 239-5 157-7 301-2 285-8 275-9 321-3 
Animals and their Products.. Sil Ae! 100-0 245-9 177-3 249-3 218-4 216-5 207-3 
Fibres and Textiles.. es PAE ae 100-0 971-3 237-1 462-0 396-4 563-8 500-4 
WoodsanG Papen sate. caciunenes ties 3 Lae 100-0 450-1 284-8 441-0 449-5 450-2 456-7 
Tron-and its. Products: o.k. sons 2 eens 100-0 494-0 182-9 482-6 479-8 405-3 531-3 
Non-Ferrous Metals... 6.......00ce000: 100-0 86-2 52-3 182-6 151-3 170-4 211-6 
Non-Metallic Minerals.................. 100-0 432-7} 243-6] 265-1 309-8 278-3 293-9 
Chemicals and Allied Products......... 100-0 417-2 195-1 359-2 335-4 359-5 402-4 
WW SCEM Ane Otisicd 5.0 csi oes cis ssoete eyoke ore atons 100-0 565-2 244-8 286-7 315-4 262-4 318-7 
ARGU yy Pe ne, OOS SIRS oe. 100-0 275-6 171-4} 304-8 290-1 284-6 316-0 
Index Numbers of Trade, as Revalued 
at 1914 Average Values. 
(1914=100.) 
Agricultural and Vegetable Proc uotss: 100-0 98-1 112-7) 203-8 203-5 207-6 287-7 
Animals and their Products............. 100-0 120.2 126-8} 159-1 142-8 136-3 118-0 
Bibresiand TPextiless..J7 ioe tein. ole 100-0 604-5 178-0} 281-5 305-3 461-8 310-5 
WGOdssdnGd ADEE ec. cc. te solos Bete Nevele 100-0 171-2] 144-3] 259-1 272-9 279-8 286-6 
ATOM and tS te TOGUCES 422. os sacieemeieties os 100-0 354-5 156-3 525-2 487-4 348-4 588-6 
Non-Ferrous Metals.................... 100-0 65-2 53-2 158-5 129-2 152-8 199-8 
Non-Metallic ‘Minerals. ......5.).. 25... 100-0 172-8] 116-1 153-5 186-1 159-5 177-3 
Chemicals and Allied Products......... 100-0 268-5 128-2 290-0 290-0 325-9 380-7 
WiKBEELIAHOOUST. 6. is) 4- csi thcstiekeree ioe Se 100-0 262-6} 161-0) 192-6 217-5 183-4 251-2 
Do tallies. Sista dé.ofs 100-0 125-8} 115-2) 210-0 205-2 204-9 251-4 
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Section 4.—The Tourist Trade of Canada.! 


Tourist Expenditures in Canada.—In recent years the tourist trade has 
become an important source of revenue in certain sections of the Dominion, mater- 
ially affecting the balance of trade. It represents the economic disposition of 
national assets in which Canada is particularly rich, namely: its picturesque scenery ; 
its invigorating climate; its opportunities for hunting, fishing and boating, as well 
as for winter sports—for the exploitation of which a considerable capital expendi- 
ture has been made on hotel accommodation, improved highways and other attrac- 
tions. The expenditure of travellers coming to Canada from other countries on 
business has the same effect, so far as its influence on the balance of trade is con- 
cerned, as the export of additional commodities would have. Indeed, in so far as 
commodities are sold to tourists travelling in the Dominion, our exportable sur- 
plus of such commodities is reduced. 

It is impossible to obtain a direct record of expenditures of this kind. More- 
over, even a rough estimate of the total is extremely difficult to make, visitors to 
Canada being of all classes, engaging in widely different activities or forms of recrea- 
tion, remaining for varying periods, with expenditures undoubtedly ranging from 
very small to very large amounts. 

The tourists who enter Canada may be divided into three classes:—(a) those 
coming in via ocean ports; (b) those entering from the United States in automo- 
biles; (c) those entering from the United States by rail or steamer. In 1928 these 
classes are estimated to have expended in Canada $10,596,000, $167,384,000 and 
$72,521,000 respectively, or a grand total of $250,501,000. 

The Department of National Revenue records the number of tourists entering 
Canada in automobiles from the United States through each of the ports of entry 
along the border. Estimating the expenditure of these tourists by provinces accord- 
ing to the provinces in which they entered, gives the following provincial distribution 
of their expenditure in 1928:—Maritime Provinces $6,089,000; Quebec $43,915,000; 
Ontario $95,680,000; Manitoba $2,380,000; Saskatchewan $1,027,000; Alberta 
$762,000; and British Columbia $17,531,000. 

On the basis of information collected from Canadian hotels, the following 
estimates were made of the expenditure of tourists from other countries for hotel 
accommodation in each of the provinces of Canada during 1927:—Prince Edward 
Island, $21,000; Nova Scotia, $762,000; New Brunswick, $496,000; Quebec, 
$9,902,000; Ontario, $7,283,000; Manitoba, $627,000; Saskatchewan, $128,000; 
Alberta, $1,364,000 and British Columbia, $1,852,000, making a total for Canada 
of $22,435,000. The total for Canada in 1928 was estimated as $26,047,000. 
These figures do not include expenditures in tourist camps or private dwellings 
providing tourist accommodation, although these facilities divert a good deal of 
tourist trade from the hotels. 


Expenditures of Canadian’ Tourists Abroad.—Canadian tourists visiting 
other countries travel in the main to the British Isles and other European countries 
on visits home, or as sight-seers. Again, many of them, especially elderly or delicate 
persons, go to Florida, Bermuda or the West Indies. These tourists may be classified 
in the same three classes as those entering Canada. The first class leaving Canada 
by ocean ports is estimated to have spent $18,827,000 abroad in 1928, while those 
visiting the United States by automobile expended an estimated amount of $59,785,- 


1 Abridged from studies of ‘‘The Tourist Trade in Canada, 1920-1926’’, and for 1927 and 1928, published 
by the Bureau of Statistics and obtainable on application. These studies contain a full explanation of the 
methods used in making the estimates. 
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000, and those visiting the United States by rail or steamer an additional $24,633,000, 
or a grand total in 1928 of $103,245,000. 


Summary.—In the years 1920 to 1928 the total expenditures of tourists from 
other countries in Canada, as compared with the expenditures of Canadian tourists 
in other countries, are estimated as follows:— 

{At Lyf aT ed aS ee 


Estimated Estimated Estimated 


expenditure | expenditure excess 
of of of 
Years, tourists Canadian expenditures 
from other tourists of tourists 
countries in other from other 
in Canada. countries. countries. 
$ $ $ 
LOMA, Sata ee EI Oe Waele Sipe, SHY ate Were ta Gilt 83, 734,000 - - 
UL SS ieee eae a OO Te pe: ee a aC 86,394,000 ~ - 
Par ee nee eT es ee ee 91,686,000 - - 
Lo vronta Gs.) ot At BaAmeY ise. Oh Gi ctK dyeoc 130,977,000 - = 
LL CT Sin. aie ar Se sail eda as oh daar ani aera ait fis 158, 876, 000 73,873,000 85, 003 , 000 
IGZE EE. ae. -Mearmeem orders A wthe, Sd) Ee Ray 177,882,000 77,163,000 100,719,000 
A eas, Se PP RRL See ey ieee wee ain: Saas AN 186,791,000 90, 693 , 000 96,098, 000 
gine sewn ae a RS Ara tsa crag aloe a RI adel 215,763,000 108 , 782, 000 111,981,000 
RUOPUL AN LP (8h Aaa, Bihar! Livable. bo. nes ae ik.ae i 250, 501,000 103, 245, 000 147, 256, 000 


Tai prenatal 


It will be noticed that while there has been a steady increase in the amount spent 
by tourists from other countries in Canada, there has also been an increase in the 
amount spent by Canadians in other countries. The “favourable” balance accruing 
to Canada from tourist trade has increased greatly since the war. The statistics 
demonstrate how valuable an asset to Canada is her tourist trade, constituting an 
“invisible” export which is surpassed in value by wheat alone among the 70 leading 
commodities exported from Canada in the fiscal year 1928-29. If the “invisible” 
import of expenditures of Canadian tourists in other countries is deducted, the 
balance represents an item still exceeded in value only by the exports of wheat. 
The further increase of this item in the trade balance depends not only on additional 
numbers of tourists from other countries, but also on the extent to which Canadians 
“see Canada first”’ when they decide to travel. 


Section 5.—Balance of International Payments, 1920-27.: 


In recent years much attention has been devoted by economists to the con- 
sideration of the balance of international payments, as distinguished from the 
balance of commodities imported and exported. The balance of international pay- 
ments is much the wider term, including, besides the balance of commodities imported 
and exported, such items as: tourist expenditures, dealt with in the preceding section; 
receipts and payments of interest; receipts and payments in freight charges, in 
remittances of immigrants and emigrants, in charitable and missionary contri- 
butions, etc.; and, as a supplementary item evening up accounts, the borrowings and 
lendings of capital. Many of these items can be only approximately estimated, 
especially for a country like Canada, lying along a land frontier of some 4,000 miles 
with the United States, with business relationships and family relationships so closely 
knit together that it is quite impossible to give any close estimate of the totality 
of transactions between the two countries for lack of information on such points as 


1 For the figures for 1920-24, see pp. 601-602 of the 1929 Year Book. 
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the bequests by the residents of either country to residents of the other and the losses 
through bankruptcies. | 

Nevertheless, it has been considered well worth while to make as close an 
estimate as possible of the balance of the international payments of the Dominion 
for 1920 and subsequent years, and the figures for the years 1925 to 1927 are presented 
‘n Table 38.1 It is expected that with greater experience the technique may be 
improved, and the margin of error reduced to the minimum. The figures now given, 
approximate as they are, serve to show the great improvement in the financial 
position of Canada since 1920. . 

In 1920 the Dominion’s commodity balance of trade was ‘“unfavourable” to 
the extent of about $24 millions, but each subsequent year has shown a “favourable” 
balance of trade in commodities. When the totality of transactions in 1920 is 
taken into account as far as possible, the excess on the import side of our account was 
$268 millions, while in 1921 and 1922 the excesses on the same side were $137 millions 
and $68 millions respectively. (A chief reason for the “adverse” balance in these 
years was that we were then being repaid amounts advanced to the United Kingdom 
during the war, there being a net withdrawal from the United Kingdom of $104 
millions in 1920, $128 millions in 1921 and $84 millions in 1922.) 

In 1923 there was a change, with a surplus of $45 millions shown on the export 
side, in spite of further repayments of $52 millions by the United Kingdom. In 
1924 the surplus increased to $108 millions and in 1925 to $277 millions, while in 
1926 it fell to $191 millions. In these years Canadian insurance companies were 
purchasing large amounts of foreign securities, Canadians were making additional 
further direct investments, principally in South America and the United States, and 
we were buying back from abroad our own securities or purchasing foreign securi- 
ties, principally on the New York stock exchange. In addition, the Canadian banks 
increased very largely the sums of money they had abroad on call. 

These exports were the result of abundant funds accumulating in the Dominion 
owing to three causes. In the first place there had come into the country during 
the war about $1,250 millions through the purchase of our commodities at high 
prices; this was seeking an investment outlet. In the second place, the large invest- 
ment of United States capital in the Dominion from 1914 to 1920 was now increasing 
the nation’s output. In the third place, successive large harvests were a foundation 
of prosperity. These factors, combined, caused an unprecedented accumulation of 
savings which was used by financial institutions and individuals not only to finance 
domestic capital needs, but also to avail themselves of opportunities for profitable 
investment abroad. Thus after 1923 we had on balance an export of capital to our 
credit, though at the same time other countries, particularly the United States, 
continued to invest large sums in the Dominion. 

For the years 1925 to 1927 a direct estimate of net capital movement has been 
made, as shown towards the end of the balance sheet. It will be observed that the 
direct and indirect results do not agree, there being a difference due to errors and 
omissions of more than $60 millions in each year. It is impossible to say which 
amount is nearer the truth, but it is probable that the correct figure lies between 
the two. The results arrived at by both methods indicate a large export of capital 
in 1925 and a smaller export in 1926 and 1927, the decline in these later years being 
doubtless due to increasing opportunities at home. As the technique of collecting 
these statistics is improved, the discrepancies between the results obtained from 
the application of the direct and the indirect methods will be reduced. 


1 For the figures for 1920-24, see pp. 601-602 of the 1929 Year Book. 
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38.—Estimated Balance of International Payments, 1925 to 1927. 
(‘£000”’ omitted.) 


Nore.—Corresponding figures for 1920-24 are given at pp. 601-602 of the 1929 Year Book. 


1925. 1927, 
beaded ied eieta ths 
Exports, | Imports, Exports, | Imports, Imports, 
Items. Visible | Visible Visible | Visible Visible 
and and Balance.|| and and and Balance. 
Invis- Invis- Invis- Invis- Invis- 
ible. ible. ible. ible. ible. 
000 000 000 000 000 000 000 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Commodity 
Trade— 
Recorded mer- 
chandise ex- 
ports and im- 
POLtSeev tee. 1,283,099] 890,193 — |/1,283,939}1,008, 342 — ||1, 288, 782]1,087,118 - 
Exports and 
imports of 
gold coin and 
bullion and 
‘subsidiary 
conse See 40,172} 50,509 - 44,220 - 
Unrecorded 
imports of pS 
BhIpsset. pele - 1,938 ~ 269 - 
Deductions 
for settlers’ 
effects shown 
elsewhere 
and miscel- 
laneous items 737 16,396 - 14,998 - 
otal isan 1,311,534] 926, 244/+385, 290/11, 351, 638/1 039, 595)-+312, 043/11, 277, 628/1 1,16, 609}+-161,019 
Freight pay- 
ments and 
receipts........ 102,951 96,213/4+ 6,738 110, 241) — 949 
Tourists’ expend- 
GtUres iy. eed 173,289} 67,395/-+105, 894 103 , 782}+138 , 972 
Interest pay- 
ments and 
receipts........ 51,159} 258,970|—207, 811 296,452] —215, 622 
Immigrants’ 
remittances.... 15,190 18,684/— 3,494 22,423}— 6,990 
Expenditures of 
governments... : 11,917 10,935}+ 982 11,751)/+ 197 


‘Charitable and 
missionary con-| 


tributions...... 1,766} — 893 


ACTIONS. ..2.5... 15, 661 18,597/— 2,936 24,716)+ 518 
Advertising...... 2,639 + 2. 639 -—|+ 5,228 
Motion picture 


3,500|— 3,500 


Prants bi42 oe): 
Export and im- 
port of electric- 
al energy...... 


11,521;— 1,389 


i gereeai dis Seash 404-47 -n5G adi Rea ors liagtieanivinatanala man caclacice ee 


1,776, 024/1,584, 1,784, 150/1,702,848/-+ 81,302 


Net Capital 
Movement 
(direct esti- 


mate)..2:...... ~ — |+176, 741 -— |+ 18,680 
Difference due to 

errors and 

omissions. - - 100, 437 - 62,622 


CHAPTER XVII.—INTERNAL TRADE. 


This treatment of trade within the Dominion commences with a general state- 
ment on interprovincial trade. This is followed by sections dealing with the statis- 
tics of the grain trade and of the marketing of live stock and animal products. 
Statistics of cold storage facilities and of commodities in cold storage are next in 
order. In the latter part of the chapter will be found sections relating to various 
administrative services connected with trade, including: the payment of bounties 
and the granting of patents, copyrights and trade marks; weights and measures, 
electricity and gas inspection; and the census of trading establishments. 


Section 1.—Interprovincial Trade. 


Canada may be divided into the following five economic regions, each deriving 
its specific character from the predominant occupations of its people:— 


1. The Eastern Fishing, Lumbering and Mining Region, comprising the river 
valley and gulf of the St. Lawrence, together with the Atlantic coast; in other 
words, the greater part of the Maritime Provinces, the northern part of the province 
of Quebec (excluding the former district of Ungava), and a portion of northern 
Ontario. 


2. The Eastern Agricultural and Industrial Regvon, comprising the cultivated 
portions of the Maritime Provinces and of the provinces of Quebec and Ontario. 
In the latter provinces the cultivated areas extend along the banks of the St. Law- 
rence, and along the valleys of its tributaries within the Canadian borders. 


3. The Central Agricultural Region, extending from the Red River valley to 
the Rocky mountains and from the Canadian-United States boundary to about 
56° N. lat. 


4. The Western Fishing, Mining and Lumbering Region, comprising the western 
portion of the province of Alberta, the whole of British Columbia and the southern 
portion of the Yukon Territory. 


5. The Northern Fishing and Hunting Region, extending from the regions of 
permanent settlement northwards to the Arctic Circle and from the coast of Labrador 
to the Pacific and to the Alaskan boundary. This vast region is sparsely inhabited 
by indigenous nomadic tribes engaged in fishing and hunting for their own support, 
for exchange with the fur-trading companies, and with individual whalers and traders 
who visit some parts of the region. 


Great differences exist between the products of these various regions, 
even the fisheries and lumber products of the east are quite distinct from those of 
British Columbia. ‘The needs of the people throughout the country are met to a 
ereat extent by the exchange of the products of one region for those of another. 


Interprovineial trade in Canada had its beginning, many years before Con- 
federation, in the exchange of the furs and lumber products of Quebec and Ontario 
"588 
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for the fisheries and mineral products of the Maritimes. Indeed, it was thought at 
the time of Confederation that the coal fields of Nova Scotia would furnish sufficient 
fuel for the needs of all the eastern part of the Dominion. Later, the manufacturers 
of Ontario and Quebec found markets from one end of the Dontinion to the other, in 
exchange for the farm, mineral and other products required by large urban com- 
munities and produced principally in western and northern regions. A further 
stimulus to the trade between east and west over the rocky areas north of lake 
Superior may result from the recently increased production of the Alberta coal fields 
and the reduced freight rates. i 


Thus, while many of the smaller communities and areas, like the primitive 
agriculturist, produce only for their own needs and are economically independent, 
the principle of comparative advantage is seen in the increased trade between 
the economic regions of the Dominion, a trade which is principally carried on over 
the railways of the country, but also largely over its waterways. A comparatively 
new development is the inauguration of sea transport between Eastern Canada and 
British Columbia via the Panama Canal. (See pp. 699-670.) 


A monthly traffic report of the railways of Canada is published by the Trans- 
portation Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, showing, for each province, 
and for the Dominion as a whole, the total revenue freight traffic of all railways, 
(not the “on company service” freight), divided into 70 classes of commodities. 
The data also show the quantity of each class that originated and terminated in 
each province. The reports are of use in computing the imports and exports of 
each province for each of the 70 classes of commodities. For example, if the total 
tonnage unloaded in Alberta during 1928, as shown in Table 1, is deducted from the 
tonnage originating in Alberta over the same period, the remainder of 7,536,293 
tons represents the net exports from Alberta for the year 1928. The compara- 
tive figure for 1927 was 5,250,843 tons. These statistics show rail traffic only, a 
limitation which should be borne in mind in connection with the trade of prov- 
inces favoured with facilities for water transportation. 


The total revenue freight, traffic movement on the steam railways of Canada 
fluctuates to a certain extent with the yield of the crops and with activity in the 
mining and construction industries involving heavy movements of low grade freight. 
Nevertheless, there is apparent in the figures of recent years a general increase of 
traffic, the total freight carried in 1928 being 119,227,758 tons, as compared with 
107,557,957 tons in 1927, 107,003,864 tons in 1926, 96,239,379 tons in 1925, 93,650,916 
tons in 1924, 103,757,559 tons in 1923, 88,854,800 tons in 1922 and 83,814,486 tons 
in 1921. 


Statements similar to that in Table 1 may be compiled for any of the 70 com- 
modities for which statistics are collected, showing the interprovincial trade by rail 
in these commodities. For details see “Summary of Monthly Traffic Reports of 
the Railways of Canada, 1928”, obtainable from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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1.—Railway Revenue Freight Traffic Movement in Canada and its Provinces, for the 
calendar years 1927 and 1928. 


Originating in Canada Received from foreign Total freight 
Provinces. # or specified province. connections. carried. 
1927. 1928. 1927. 1928. 1927. 1928. 
fet Pee a ee ee 
tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 
Prince Edward Island....... 211,974 247,706 -" 30 211,974 247,736 
Nova Scotia....-...-seesee 7,479,574| 7,301,688 82,222 108,332] 7,561,796] 7,410,020 
New Brunswick........-.++- 2,352,081 2,172,083 602, 497 626,491 2,954,578] 2,798,574 
Qirebec.......0-- sere eeeeees 12,389,378] 12,795,644 4,419,567| 4,472,255 16,808,945] 17,267,899 
@ntariOsee ee eet 21,936,087} 24,035,564) 26, 836,755| 28,306,774) 48,772,842 52,342,338 
Manitobatenchisees deans sie 5, 687, 243 6,598, 800 354, 820 389,475| 6,042,063 6,988,275 
Saskatchewan.........++++:> 7,976,146} 11,010,947 316, 292 478,781 8,292,438} 11,489,728 
NUS) ir lane tucks Ocoee 9,500,986} 12,594,399 217,758 278,712| 9,718,744) 12,873,111 
British Columbia.........-- 6,664,173 7,279, 180 530, 404 530,897| 7,194,577 7,810,077 
Canadarcces. 3 t25-ce 74,197,642] 84,035,011 33,360,315) 35,191,747 107,557,957] 119,227,758 
Terminating in Canada Delivered to foreign Total freight 
Pyowices or specified province. connections. terminating. 
F ¢ SESPOCLRCS Peewee | twas!) paren a ee 
1927. 1928. 1927. 1928. 1927. 1928. 
ena ee raoe nes PRES Pe ee ae Mp ee RSL» 
tons tons tons tons tons tons 
Prince Edward Island....... 221, 249 259, 824 23 , 299 28,170 244,548 287,994 
NOVauSGOUIA AI: otis cretecie ee 6, 737, 664 6, 330, 687 402,701 464,070| 7,140,365 6,794, 757 
New Brunswick.........---- 1,730,796 1,852,271 2,187,872| 2,022,831 3,918,668] 3,875,102 
Quebeo!. {2 0. cee ese 13,362,929] 14,287,897] 7,561, 969| 7,962,992} 20,924,898) 22,250, 889 
OntariOreseceer ere cee cee 32,463,537| 36,282,415 21,725,306} 24,358, 149 54,188,843} 60,640,564 
Manitobaveen occas. 5,301,722| 5,888,760 262, 137 935,472) 5,563,859] 6,124,232 
Gaskatchewamn.......-..-+--- 4,134,005] 5,203,309 534, 925 483,972| 4,668,930} 5,687,281 
Mlpentanees aos seer cir 4,250, 143 5,058, 106 1,420 11,457| 4,251,563) 5,069,563 
British Columbia..........- 5,141,941 5,529,531 2,711,055 4,600,957| 7,852,996) 10, 130, 488 
@anada:.. cache 73,343,986] 80,692,800 35,410,684) 40,168,070 198,754,670] 120,860,870 


Section 2.—Grain Trade Statistics. 


The Canada Year Book, 1922-23, contained on pages 581 to 583 a historical 
summary of the more important points respecting the shipment, inspection and 
sale of Canadian grain under the Canada Grain Act, and an outline of the 
Canada Grain Act of 1925 appeared at p. 1017 of the 1925 Year Book. The 1929 
amendments are dealt with under the heading of Dominion Legislation. 

Movement of Canadian Wheat, Crop Year 1927-1928..—A résumé of 
the Canadian wheat movement naturally begins with a description of the crop of 
the Western Inspection Division. The wheat crop of 1927 marketed in the Western 
Division during the crop year from Aug. 1, 1927 to July 31, 1928, amounted to 456-1 
million bushels. A carry-over of 35-5 million bushels from the previous crop year, 
together with some minor items, brought the stock of the Western Division to a total 
for the year of 491-9 million bushels (see the chart on page 592 for 
particulars). As for distribution, out of the 357-5 million bushels which were 
commercially disposed of, the shipments to the Eastern Division of 112-9 million 
bushels and the direct export to the United Kingdom of 178-7 million bushels 
were the chief items. The direct exports to the United States were 8-4 million 
bushels and to other countries 38-3 million bushels. The total shipments from 
the Western Division were thus 338-3 million bushels. The wheat used by the 
milling companies for the manufacture of flour amounted to about 19-2 million 


1 For further information see the ‘‘Report on the Grain Trade of Canada’, issued annually by the 


Agricultural Branch of the Dominion Bureau_of Statistics. 
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bushels, of which 12-3 million bushels were ground into flour for domestic con- 
sumption. The all-rail movement eastward from the Western Division, including 
shipments to the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co. at Fort William for grindings, was 4-3 
million bushels. Lake shipments from Fort William and Port Arthur were 253-9 
million bushels, 108-6 million bushels going to Canadian ports and 145-1 million to 
United States ports. The shipments to Canadian and American ports represented, 
respectively, increases of 10-9 p.c. and 11-2 p.c. from 1926-27. The principal 
Canadian lake ports were those of Lake Huron and Georgian Bay, with receipts of 
41-8 million bushels, and Port Colborne with 55-7 million bushels. Among the 
United States lake ports Buffalo was of chief importance in the handling of Canadian 
wheat, with receipts by water from Port Arthur and Fort William of 130-7 million 
bushels. The export of wheat through Vancouver was 79-0 million bushels, as 
compared with 34-3 million in the previous crop year, and 7-6 million bushels were 
exported through Prince Rupert. The seed requirements were estimated at 40-6 
million bushels, and the stocks at the end of the crop year were 54-8 million bushels. _ 

The Eastern Division received during the crop year not only the eastern crop, | 
estimated at 23-6 million bushels, but also shipments from the West aggregating — 
112-9 million bushels. The quantity on hand at the beginning of the crop year was 
12-4 million bushels, making, with a comparatively small importation from the 
United States, a total stock entering the Eastern Division of 148-9 million bushels. 
This figure included 22-8 million bushels carried over in store into the following 
year, 48-6 million bushels exported from the St. Lawrence ports, and 7-9 million 
bushels shipped through the winter port of Saint John. In addition, 75-0 million 
bushels were cleared for export to the United Kingdom and other countries via the 
United States Atlantic ports. The chief ports concerned with the movement of 
Canadian grain from both Divisions were New York, with shipments of 52-4 million 
bushels, Baltimore with 10-7 million, and Philadelphia with 7-3 million. 

Total exports from Canada to the United States for consumption amounted to 
8-4 million bushels, to the United Kingdom 201-7 million bushels, to other countries 
78-5 million bushels; 184-6 million bushels were shipped via Canadian ports and 
95-5 million bushels were shipped via United States ports. Total exports of wheat 
from Canada during the crop year amounted to 288-6 million bushels. 

Table 3 shows for the licence years 1928 and 1929 the number of railway stations 
at which elevators are placed, the number of elevators and their total storage capa- 
city, the figures being given by provinces for each class of elevator, with a summary | 
showing the total of all elevators for each province. The growth of Canadian 
elevators in number and capacity has accompanied the expansion of grain acreage 
in the present century. Canadian elevators in 1901 numbered 426 with a capacity 
of 18,329,352 bushels; in 1911 these had increased to 1,909 elevators and 105,462,700 
bushels; and totals of 3,855 elevators and 231,213,620 bushels were reached in 1921. 
Further increases in the last few years have resulted in a total of 5,481 elevators 
with a capacity of 358,254,790 bushels in 1929. The latter figure may be compared 
with an average wheat production of 380,635,000 bushels in Canada in the decennial 

period 1920-1929. 

Table 4 gives summary statistics of the inspections of grain for 1922-28, detailed 
Statistics given in previous Year Books being omitted to save space. The latter 
may be found in the Reports of the Grain Trade of Canada. Tables 5 and 6 show 
the shipments of grain by vessel and rail for 1927 and 1928. 

Tables 7 and 8 deal with the Canadian grain handled in recent years at public 
elevators in the east. 
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2.—Summary of the Distribution of Grain in Canada during the crop year ended 
July 31, 1928. 


Items. Wheat. Oats. Barley. Flax. Rye. 
bush. bush. & bush. bush. bush. 
1. On hand August 1, 1927— gig 
TevaninersOnands.50 hi esos cde xa are 4,263,700} 17,152,000} 2,213,500 9,500 51,200 
In public elevators in the East........ 9,456, 442 1,557, 483 477, 253 59,955 111,044 
In country elevators, Western Divi- 
RIO? \ twtr RAEN slay 1,514,870 550, 832 170, 206 36,993 44,853 
In interior elevators, Western Divi- 
SOV iy aa: 5") ae Daeg Oe iy Ee 431, 653 137, 283 19, 699 8,581 5,185 
In Vancouver elevators............... 469, 261 29,776 4,495 - = 
In Prince Rupert elevators........... 2,951 - = = As 
In public and private terminals, West- 
GN DIVISION Wachee cs Ces 22,610,900} 1,277,764) 1,282,306] 1,735,393 998, 266 
In interior, private and manufacturing 
elevators, Western Division........ 2,593, 219 645, 454 397,020 59, 669 4,320 
En ourrmiless.. sccads sande. tee 4,200, 747 1,005,319 36, 601 _ - 
Ins GrAnel fy oh cleus Ack kal ott Ree 2,295, 542 482,963 279,337 48, 673 49,325 
eG ta les Seca mene ae 47,839,285] 22,838,874] 4,880,417] 1,958,764 1, 264, 193 
Dr NetOD LO It. rood eee RT 479,665,000) 439,712,700) 96,938,000] 4,884,600] 14,950,600 
3. Shipped in— } 
From U.S.A. and other countries..... 473,308] 2,448,927 3,429 3 88,112 
4. Total annual stock (sum of 1, 2 and 3)| 527,977,593| 465,000,501 101,821,846] 6,843,367] 16,302,905 
5. Shipped out— 
TO ee et eer ag: 8, 432,330 850, 849 68,756} 2,385,176 L522 
To United Kingdom via Canadian 
“TCOMLU ESS ya 110) 4 hole Se Ott ect hy 201,732,699} 4,988,493] 18,316,587 - 5,741, 299 
To other countries 0i¢ Canadian and 
HUSPARRDORUS LA Snsctacdesscet cakes 78,402,361] 6,328,695] 8,056,684 482} 5,522,209 
BOUL 7. orcs GURL os foe Coheiye 288,567,390} 12,168,037] 26,442,027 2,385,658) 11,265,030 
6. Milled for consumption............... 43,461,000} 8,637,793 738,479| 2,583,267 32,610 
Malad tormexportesade. cusses eaten 44,395,893 2,625,505 - _ ~ 
7. Total disposed of commercially (sum 
SRE Gh Lita ojed eat SRE ET Re 376,424,283) 23,431,335] 27,180,506] 4,968,925) 11,297,640 
S aSed fOr SGe0. cis tapes oes «sta 42,208,495] 32,841,290) 9,761,480 189,040) 1,259,347 
9. Instore, July 31, 1928— 
In farmers’ hands. SED ae eee Aerie: 4,186,000} 20,565,600 1,657,000 5,500 125,000 
In public elevators in the East..... :+-} 18,509,083 1,911,906 122, 663 = 505,589 
In country, private and manufacturing 
elevators, Western Division........ 4,602,716] 1,540,680 663, 156 78,528 76,323 
In interior terminals, Western Divi- 
BLOT Pe Ne SG ore eaten dis a REO ae 2,329,795 74,343 4,081 46, 550 18, 942 
In Vancouver elevators............... 3,984,445 21,882 1, 683 ~ 8,502 
In Prince Rupert elevators........... 11,197 - = = = 
In public and private terminals, West- 
LMP SISIOUT TET Seder ee 24,054,106] 2,169,940 569, 217 991,749 760,776 
En Oma EMS uperior: asi fects cee 79,000 - 26, 000 1,068 10,000 
Afloat,for unloading at Canadian ports] 9,084,745 533,077 142,553 78, 995 489, 874 
Meio She | Ss wc ate SRR 6,142,019 792,777 30,396 = 325 
MAMET aniston cee, teak Paey 4,642,965 994,755 242,944 93, 957 85, 609 
ALOUAI Semis. check ae ete 77,626,071} 28,604,960 3,459, 693 1, 296,347 2,080, 940 
10. Total accounted for (sum 7, 8 and 9).. 496, 258,849] 84,877,585] 40,401,679 6,454,312) 14,637,927 
i ORs an ClLeanin pot me ory es ete 7,722,606 54, 964 668, 872 308, 217 128,575 
12. Grain not merchantable.............. 29,976,000} 58,361,700] 6,911,000 261, 600 740, 200 
13. Balance, merchantable grain fed on 
farms or otherwise consumed in and 
moved out of Canada through other 
UE COOL Ne maar pie Seiad —5,979, 862} 321,706,252} 53,840,295] —180,762 796, 203 
zeecorm. (enim 10 to 13)... <i... a. Sere Ae 527,977,593} 465,000,501} 101,821,846 6,843,367] 16,302,905 
15. Amount inspected.........2...0...5.. 410,361,110] 39,698,541) 29,902,262} 4,116,280] 21,087,513 
16. Per cent of crop inspected............ 85-55 9-02 30-84 84-27 = 
17. Per cent of commercial grain inspected 
ate 1ircaine 10) 3... 5. Pack eee: 82-69 46-77 74-01 = = 
18. Commercial grain from season’s crop 
(9 and 7 less 1 and 3)........2..... 405,737,761! 26,748,494] 25,756,353] 1,723,238] 12,026,275 
19. Per cent of crop commercial grain 
CG LE OFS)... 3. SEN. La Bo: 84-59 6-08 26-56 35-28 80-44 
MValne oherops. oi. Oo PR ek $| 477,791,000] 225,879,000| 64,193,000] 7,562,000] 12,255,500 
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Norr.—Detailed statistics of elevators for the 
pp. 507-509, and the figures for 1919 to 1924 will be 


and 1926 see p. 616 of the 1927-28 


Divisions, Elevators and 
Provinces. 


Se SS eee 


WeEsTERN DIVISION. 
Country Elevators— 
ManitOOain sea atens ett iets 


Saskatchewamn........----++- 
Alper teiieteir. alee tetete arse 


Total, Country Elevators... 


Manufacturing Elevators— 
Manitobaw.. 2.55 seree + 


Albertarke sees > ebm eee 


Public Terminal Elevators— 
Saskatchewan........5..---- 
MA oertanes setae oe aes aeons 


Total, Public Terminal Ele- 
WALOLS sons stag ode Sie were ees 


Private Elevators— 
Manitoba seas ack cee ates 


HA WOTtAs. - ocek eee eee 


Total, Private Elevators... . 


Total—Western Division.... 


EasteRN DIVISION. 
Public Elevators— 
Ontario. dean de areas ees 
Oued eC wn. tae ie teeter ce 
iNew BEUNSWICK. ..csume wee « 
INGV SCOUIAwe nso eee sete 
Total—Eastern Division.... 


Grand Total for Canada....... 
SuMMARY BY PROVINCES. 


Nova Scotia.........+.eee reese: 
New IGTUDSWICK jean. ccm serena: 


pera ke Wane RAReceess ion tases COs 
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Stations.1|Elevators. 
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years 1901 to 1918 are given i 
found in the 1924 Year Book, p 
1927 see p. 609 of the 1929 Year Book. 


anadian Grain Elevators in the licence years 


n the 1921 Year Book, 
p. 549-550. For 1925 
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Capacity. Stations.1|Elevators.| Capacity. 
bush. No. bush. 

21,661,300 385 746 24,151,900 
87,806,900 || 1,012 3,036 96, 185,030 
45,570,000 542 1,559 58, 230,500 
39,000 1 1 15,000 
40,000 (1) 1 40,000 
155,117,200 |} 1,940 5,343 178, 622,430 
1,342, 000 je C2) 5 1,362,000 
28,000 1 (2) 2 28,000 
720,000 1-@) 3 710,000 
70, 000 4 6 210, 150 
185,000 (1) 2 195, 000 
2,345,000 7 18 2,570, 150 
7,000, 000 (2) 2 7,000, 000 
5,000,000 (2) 2 5,000,000 
2,100, 000 1 (2) 2 3, 100.000 
24,925,000 (2) 4 22,967, 210 
39,025,000 i 10 38, 067, 210 
4,055,000 2 14 4,015,000 
2,510, 000 i 4 2,510,000 
3,410,000 17 3,433,000 
7,395,000 1 16 11,007,000 
49,365, 000 4 31 65, 530, 000 
66, 735, 000 8 82 86, 485, 000 
263 , 222,200 || 1,956 5,453 305,744, 790 
28, 600, 000 11 16 31,500,000 
15,310,000 2 t 17,310,000 
2, 200, 000 2 3 2,200, 000 
1,500, 000 1 2 1,500,000 
47,610,000 16 28 52,510,000 
310,832,200 || 1,972 5,481 358, 254,799 
1,500, 000 ih 1,500, 000 
2,200, 000 2 2,200,000 
15,310, 000 2 17,310,000 
103, 115,000 15 54 120, 232, 210 
27,058,300 388 765 29, 528,900 
97,344,900 |} 1,014 3,044 105, 723,030 
54, 700, 000 543 1,581 67,363,500 
9,604, 000 7 2 14,397,150 


1 The figures in parentheses refer to stations which are duplicated elsewhere and are not included in 


the totals. 
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4.—Quantities of Canadian Grain Inspected during the crop years ended Aug. 31, 
1923, and July 31, 1924-28. 


Nortr.—1924—11 months ended July 31. 1925—crop year ended July 31. In 1924 the crop year was 
changed from Sept. 1- Aug. 31 to Aug. 1-July 31 to conform to the? practice of the International 


Institute of Agriculture. 


1922-23. 1923-24. 
Grains. ; 
Western Eastern Western Eastern 
Division. | Division. | T°t#l- || Division. | Division. | 7°t@l- 
bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. 
DSprNo wheats tessa sek cee: 297,184,300 150,159} 297,344, 459]| 389,025, 756 2,142] 389,027,898 
Winter wheat? :.2037....0555 62,400 1, 287, 465 1,349, 865 Doycon 260, 157 293,389 
Total wheat........| 297,256,700 1,437,624] 298, 694,324/) 389,058,988 262,299] 389,321, 287 
DYES oT y= ese Pe Ra eo 48,944,000 1,825,148) 50,769,148]) 82,987,326 458,991] 83,446,317 
PARC ees TNA cies wyeckoiane 18,804,775 286,360} 19,091,135]! 19,781,480 112,089] 19,893,569 
W aN LEST ine cea a RU ca 3,631,500 - 3,631,500 5,363, 482 - 5,363,482 
UV Or ee ee ie ciel slate oe 12,051,450 97,263} 12,148,713 7,010, 966 15,594 7,026, 560 
(COUN se amet hice ane 16,000 11,051 27,051 7,000 19, 239 26,239 
Buckwihiea theses. ae S 12,000 509, 168 521, 168) 9,000 101, 634 110, 634 
COBN Scculten ots ee Sees - 15,063 15, 063 - 29,839 29,839 
PSG Le roca vcxchepde-cheycietencionciovoiete 4,000 - 4,000 2,000 - 2,000 
WELCEDINGS. «ow acens sooo 198,000 - 198,000 342,000 - 342,000 
Mixed. erains..Rei). i. 6.4...» - - - - = = 
Total Grain........ 380,918, 425 4,181,677] 385,100,102) 504, 562, 242 $99,685) 505,561,927 
Grains. 1924-25. 1925-26. 
bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. 
Sprinpowheat. ca: os. sini. dsa. 214,368, 670 465,627) 214, 834, 297|| 325,509, 780 2,302,172) 354,811,952 
Wiatternw heat. .c.0..+-. even 21,040 1, 292, 637 1,313,677} ° 25,460 877, 184 902, 644 
Total wheat........ 214,389,710 1, 758, 264) 216, 147,974]| 325,535, 240 3,179,356] 355,714,596 
OE Sa SR oe ie Aa 2 A 49,952,025 1,972,333}; 51,924,358) 53,693,705 2,864,925} 56,558, 630 
IBATIC YALA. ee acihieiaks co keen 31,899,420 718,776} 32,618,196)) 41,991,000 731,082] 42,722,082 
UDO SRR ge? eee oe 8,347,925 - 8,347,925] 5,865,200 - 5,865, 200 
EUV OR GRR OC Ce cee ccs Ri 5,565, 440 175 5,736,555 5,471, 530 136, 294 5,607,824 
(Ofc s at ae 2 AR, ee) Mette , 000 16, 291 18, 291 5,000 5,387 10,387 
‘Buckwheat heres. aes 50, 000 1,093,121 1,143,121 29,000 301, 290 330,290 
PEASE eet LORS oye ewe. often - 24,328 24,328 = 92, 283 92, 283 
Speltzonmeeccrcin ecicaee 8,000 ~ 8, 000 6,000 - 6,000 
CEOMUINEN ar cules acest st 213, 000 - 213,000 89, 000 - 89, 000 
Mixed grains....... eerie 432,000 - 432,000 1,068, 000 = 1,068,000 
Total Grain........ 310,859,520 5,754,228) 316,613, 748]) 469,753,675 Snes ast 468, 064, 292 
Grains. 1926-27. 1927-28. 
bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. 
Spring WHEAT SOMO, ccke cat 335, 994, 825 272,832} 336,267,657] 396,851,400} 12,889,583} 409, 740, 983 
WUIREGI WCAG so oi Chasez 26, 500 550, 888 77,388 308, 880 311, 247 620,127 
Total wheat........ 336, 021,325 823,720) 336,845,045]| 397,160,280} 13,200,830] 410,361,110 
Water PEO Te tele Cache 27,463,800 1,830,717] 29,294,517]| 38,576,160 1,122,381} 39,698,541 
IDMEIO Vi. Bite el oe. Say 40,537,500 7,294,055] © 47,831,555]! 27,834,900 2,067,362} 29,902,262 
Bese eae es EAE tbe, 4,703,650 - 4,703,650 4,116, 280 = 4,116, 280 
ORO ren are coh eccehys 7,849,000 8,664,908} 16,513,908]| 12,359,880 8,727,633} 21,087,513 
OT a San ee 3,500 - 3,500 7,500 ~ 7,500 
Buckwheat. aos. k se eed 32,000 226, 586 258, 586) 8,000 206, 498 214,498 
Pee ee - 10,560 10,560 ~ 5,358 5,358 
Speltz. othe HORS EEE Ae 1,000 - 1,000 - - a 
Bereenings...:.05.04.....5. 55,000 - 55,000 127,000 - 127,000 
Mixed graing:.)!)........... 930, 900 - 930,900]| 1,212,600 1,800} 1,214,400 
Total Grain........ 417,597,675 18,850,546 436,448, 221]| 481,402,600) 25,331,862 506, 734,462 
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5.—Shipments of Grain by Vessels from Fort William and Port Arthur for the naviga- 
tion seasons 1927 and 1928. 


1927. 1928. 

Kinds of Grain. To To To To 
Catadian:| 0) 85° yee oCanadian | i meter e eee 
ports. ports. P : ports. ports. Pp i 
Wiheath. caeercnme scone bush.| 101,440,315| 132,513,120] 234,149,0851)) 139,044,334] 171,887,583} 311,586,742? 
OBES. ua istne eee ata bush. 6, 655, 646 514, 451 7,170,097 || 22,077,924 747,223| 22,825,152 
BBY IC yin tee eee tak bush.| 10,506,459} 14,347,065] 24,920,3761)/ 11,660,552) 24, 623,080} 36,283,632 
Bilsxseeuuenne vecca carn bush 1,589,651 2,163, 863 3,753,014 1,324.539 2,925, 290 4,249,829 
VIG. = rete a Reals eee bush 6,314, 398 4,181,244} 10,495,642 5, 622,301 4,493,788] 10,116,089 
otal tere o. bush.| 126,506,469] 153,719,743] 280,488,7141| 179,729, 650| 204,676,969 385,061,444: 
Screenings............- ton 44,169 58,413 103, 252 81,872 117,481 199,713 


1 Includes 2 vessels wrecked carrying 195,650 bush. wheat, 66,852 bush. barley and 670 tons screenings. 
2 Includes 654,825 bushels of wheat shipped to Europe direct. 


6.—Shipments of Grain by Lake and All-Rail Routes from Fort William and Port 
Arthur for the crop years ended July 31, 1927 and 1928. 


1927. 1928. 
Kinds of Grain. || ———_—__—_—_—__——_ 
Lake. Rail. Total. Lake. Rail Total. 
bush. bush. bush. bush. bush bush 
Wheat— 
Noel Races scence stages 64, 982 1,467 66, 449 14, 488 — 14, 488 
No pslmiNeortiennhiat: cscs 34,033,528 92,633} 34,126,161 4,835, 228 1es883 4,852,611 
No2uNortherieces.ab vss 60, 838, 871 863,473] 61,702,344|| 31,995,934 480,279| 32,476, 213 
Nozwse Northern. 4, 2... tise 34, 239, 226 1,927,848] 36,167,074] 106,353,337 583,201] 106, 936, 538 
Oi 4. ERP EES 2k ee 12.,342,315 1,320,197} 13,662,512|| 43,508,482 322,719} 43,831,201 
Other Grades............. 87, 640,531 7,382,007) 95,022,538 66,890,713 4,246,130] 71,136,843 
Total Wheat....... 229,159,453| 11,587,625] 240,747,078] 253,598, 182 5,649,712) 259,247,894 
ata tweet Giger. « bakes tees 10,054, 799 2,593,811} 12,648,610} 15,843,368 4,394,927) 20,238,295 
HAUIC VR EO ee. can eR. 31,317, 456 5,043,490] 36,360,946 22,533,957 2,933,302] 25,467,259 
IES OOM ....5.520 occ 9 warn 4,431,094 93 , 206 4,524,300 3, 866, 635 223 , 267 4,089, 902 
Rye eee Re Re iso eas 7,264,557 65,019 7,329,576) 12,051,514 49,206} 12,100,720 
Mixed ordain: i. s.ae een 288, 166 86, 906 375,072 368, 734 67,319 436, 053 
Total Grain........| 282,515,525} 19,470,057} 301,985,582) 308, 262,390 13,317,733] 321,580,123 


eet a ee eee 


7.—Canadian Grain Handled at Public Elevators in the East, by crop years ended 
Aug. 31, 1922-1923, and July 31, 1924-1928. 


Total 
Years. Wheat. Oats. Barley. Flaxseed. Rye. Grain 
‘ bush bush bush bush bush bush 
Receipts— 
Ue? Pa a EV la as a ea 120,870,258] 50,187,467| 16,365,929] 1,170,635) 2,270,964 190, 865, 253 
O22 MOS ames cna eit « 195,912,085| 32,097,720) 14,790,852 501,979 3,418,010] 246, 720, 646 
TO ZS 1 O24 peers shale es seyent 223,719,604) 49,154,956) 15,562,501 653 , 807 3,377,790| 292,468, 658 
O24 = 1025 aw arretcs tte es Sat 153,399,076] 54,899,163) 15,991,065 1,506,975 6, 229,093] 232,025,372 
1925-1020 meee ee +o sere 215,549,103] 62,779,106] 32,688,079 1, 287,532 2,541,379) 314,845,199 
U9 26--192 dees eomios ys eraeEE 198,210,174) 24,058,721) 32,791,627 1,638,413 4,078,293) 261, 227, 228 
1927-1928" wae sores Stee. 208, 212,325| 27,519,265} 17,123,636 2,198,833} 10,777,836] 265,831,895 
Shipments— 
19211922 on turmate ce nora: 119,186,498} 49,098,234] 16,273,586 1,156,145 2,262,807] 187,977,270 
MO 22-192 saat: ceca eae 194,426,412} 30,625,863} 13,832,147 489 , 529 2,191,775} 241,565,726 
OZ 19 Darras fo od cea 216,711,059} 44,512,029} 15,297,057 604,501 3, 237,745| 280,362,391 
pT ee einai 5.5 09 cae 148,380,135] 52,213,123) 15,333,397 1,449,328 6,059,319} 223,435,302 
TO26=1926sao ays eve ORR 205,741,857| 57,670,028) 31,083, 209 1,257,545 2,491,492] 298, 244,131 
1926-192 fo at o avseehe tanita 189,398,463] 22,852,198] 32,277,421 1,577,210 3,975,862) 250,082,400! 
192 (1928.75 y oe we eee 192,649,455) 25,415,986] 11,014,366 2,119,837| 10,268,711) 247,468,355 


Prem, SNCs ese Sed nd | cae 0 ee eee ee ee 


1 Includes 1,246 bushels of buckwheat. 
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8.—Canadian Grain Handled at Public Elevators in the East, by Classes of Ports, 
during the crop year ended July 31, 1928. 


Ports. Wheat. Oats. Barley. Flaxseed. Rye. Total. 
Lake Huron and Georgian bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush, 
Bay Ports— 
Onvraaden Tessa ors Sk 2,201,000 427, 896 97,441 59, 955 - 2,786, 292 
Receipts—Water.......... 41,778,514] 2,918,283 1,411,021 666,777 1,671,827] 48,446, 422 
Rae eieecss. oi 43,979,514] 3,346,179] 1,508,462 726, 732 1,671,827) 51,232,714 
TOtateet so 2; 37,196,773] 3,178,671 1,508, 462 726,731 1,655,454] 44,266,091 
Shipments—Rail.......... 135,000 - ~ - - 135,000 
TR OUOret eet eas pe eee 6,647,718 167,503 - - 16,370} 6,831,591 
Lower Lake Ports— 
On Hand ees ees 1,523,365 161,335 127,036 - - 1,811,736 
Receipts—Rail............ 341,745 257,730 O21 - 346, 675 948, 671 
Witer cro Pye. 55, 662,323 8,531,913} 4,951,107 695,017} 3,518,707] 73,359,067 
oteloe ih 57,527, 433 8,950,978} 5,080,664 695,017} 3,865,382] 76,119,474 
Shipments—Rail.......... 10,524,345 887, 212 31,726 - 368,107} 11,811,360 
Water........ 44,419,775) 7,935,374) 5,047,864 616,022} 3,467,601] 61,486,636 
In Store Soon eee ts 2,583,309 128,389 1,074 78,995 29,674) 2,821,441 
St. Lawrence Ports— 
WOneiand See sees ok 2 ot 5,086, 147 1 067,270 289, 694 - 102,425} 6,545,536 
Receipts—Rail............ 9,178,104 1,064,161 908, 241 - 500,502} 11,651,008 
Water...... .---| 82,973,058] 12,215,393] 8,705,873 777,084| 3,481,682} 108,153,090 
Potalasttie..t. 97,237,309| 14,346,824] 9,903,808 777,084} 4,084,609] 126,349, 634 
Shipments—Rail.......... 7,440,525} 4,549,683 330,471 777, 084 196,617} 13,294,380 
Water: .2..-.: 83 , 465, 308 7,989, 762 9,465,141 - 8,424,915] 104,345, 126 
Hy Storome: Jeet es 6,331,477 1,807,372 108, 198 - 463,077) 8,710,124 
Seaboard Ports— 
On DANGTEAG oF awe ees 5k « 1,156 17 - - - 1,173 
Receipts—Rail............ 9, 466, 913 875, 267 630, 702 ~ 1,156,018} 12,128,900 
Airey A: Ge ee ee 9, 468, 069 875, 284 630, 702 ~ 1,156,018} 12,130,073 
Shipments—Water........ 9,449,513 875, 284 630, 702 - 1,156,017} 12,111,516 
igo) Irs te 18, 216 - - - ~ 18, 216 
eStoreterc sae oe or eee. 340 - - - - 340 


Flour-milling in 1928.—The operating flour and grist mills industry in Canada 
in 1928 numbered 1,319 establishments, with a capital investment of $63,514,575 
and a total daily capacity of 120,855 barrels of flour. The mills were distributed 
by provinces as shown in Table 9. Statistics of their employees, value of products, 
etc., will be found in Table 6 of the chapter on Manufactures on pages 402-403 of 
this volume. 


9.—Flour Mills of Canada, with their Equipment and Capacity, 1928, with Totals 


for 1927. 
Capacity 
ae : No. of Total Fle 
our 0.0 ota our 

Provinces. and Chopping No. of nie Paes Mills in 

Grist Mills. Mills. P P barrels 

Mills per day 
Prince Edward Island....... 14 2 16 58 22 453 
Noyat SCOUUA AGhe.. ss ocdecets 9 11 20 26 0) 287 
New Brunswick............. 10 23 30 73 2 601 
Quebec........ oR eee 92 272 364 777 180 19,321 
TORE ABI) aes oth cas terane auckaisyaivichioys 184 531 715 2,445 48 61, 733 
PANG OR Hack scien « caus 28 10 38 548 3 11,875 
Saskatchewan........ eee 45 18 63 521 16 11,731 
st lerer eat eke ante RS eae aera 37 29 66 655 1 14,175 
British Columbia........... 4 ~ 4 3p 6 679 
Canada......... pg 423 896 1,319 | . 5,136 287 120,855 
1927 451 834 1,315 5,177 319 121,748 


Section 3.—-Marketing of Live Stock and Animal Products.! 


The estimated value of farm live stock and poultry in Canada in 1928 was 
 $919,615,000, or 82 p.c. of the value of field crops grown during the year. In gross 


1 For more detailed information on this subject see ‘‘Live Stock and Animal Products Statistics”’ 
published annually by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also ‘‘Farm Live Stock and Poultry’, in 
_ Chapter VIII, subsection 3, pp. 221-226 of this volume. 
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in, 


value of product the slaughtering and meat-packing industry, which is dependent 
chiefly on animal husbandry for its materials, has during recent years been one of 
the most important single manufacturing industries in Canada. 

The Canada Year Book, 1922-23, contained on pages 594 and 595 a historical 
description of the development and present position of the live stock industry in 
the Dominion, with statistics of farm animals compiled from the decennial censuses, 
1871 to 1921. A summary of this data is given in Table 10. 


10.—Animals in Canada and Animals Killed or Sold by Farmers in Canada, by 
census years 1871-1921. 


ee 


Animals in Canada. Animals killed or sold and wool sold. 

Years. ————. — Sa 

Cattle. Sheep. Swine. Cattle.! Sheep. | Swine. Wool. 

No. No. No. No. No. No. Lb. 
IS7L 3 kee eee 2,484, 655 3,155,509 1,366, 083 507,725 1,557, 480 1,216, 097 11,103, 480 
WSSb. Fee 3,382,396 3,048, 678 1,207,619 657, 681 1,496,465 1,302,503 11,300,736 
USOT eee Shoe 3,997, 023 2,563, 781 1,733, 850 957,737 1,464,172 1,791, 104 10,031,970 
TOOL, Wee ete 5,446, 944 2,510, 568 2,332,902 1,086,353 1,329,141 2,497, 636 10,550,769 
192 Se ae se §, 526,083 2,174,300 3,634,778 1,752,7923) . 949,039% 2.77 oo8 6,933, 955 
19282 hie. e~. 5% 8,519,484 3,203,965 3,404, 730 1,616, 6263| 1,027,969% 1,779,2573| 11,338, 268 


1 Figures for 1871-91 do not include work oxen. 

2 Census taken as of June 1, while previous censuses were taken in April, so that a greater number of 
young animals is included in 1911 and 1921. 

3 Animals slaugntered cn farms were not included. The following figures are comparable with data 
given for the previous years (the 1911 amounts being partly e3:tim ated) :— 


Cattle. Sheep. Swine. 
ya Dee ee Se aan Siege eee seen i Ooi canis Gao RUNCa TOra.chc 1,915,059 1,097,015 4, 282, 624 
TOOT Re ee cs chee sce aa eo ob pe eae 2,097,390 1, 217, 987 2972. 3018 


In Table 11 are given statistics showing the numbers of animals on farms for 
the years 1919 to 1928, expressed as percentages of the average numbers for the 
quinquennium 1911-1915. 


11.—Index Numbers of Animals on Farms in Canada, calendar years 1919-1928. 
(Average number for 1911 to 1915 = 100.) 


eee —————————— ETT Ti 


Animals on Farms. 


Years. 4 ; 
Milch Other : 
Horses. Cows. Cattle: Sheep. Swine. 


Live-Stock Marketings, 1928.—The number of cattle sold at stock-yards 
showed a decrease of 83,444 and the sales of hogs a decrease of 27,239 in 1928 as 
compared with 1927. Cattle sold numbered: 875,428 in 1928, 958,872 in 1927, 
980,154 in 1926, 967,712 in 1925, 872,932 in 1924, 830,898 in 1923 and 862,203 in 
1922. The total numbers of hogs sold were: 1,090,316 in 1928, 1,117,555 in 1927, 
1,138,533 in 1926, 1,286,154 in 1925, 1,311,362 in 1924, 1,031,656 in 1923 and 835,773 
in 1922. Sales of calves decreased from 366,470 in 1927 to 361,222 in 1928, but 
sheep sales increased from 464,203 head in 1927 to 469,172 head in 1928. . 

Table 12 shows the receipts for sale at the various stock-yards and the dis- 
position of the live stock sold in 1927 and 1928. 
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12.—Receipts and Disposition of Live Stock at Principal Markets in Canada, calendar 
years 1927 and 1928. 


1927. 


Markets and Classification. 


heep 
and 


Hogs and 
Lambs. Lambs. 
Toronto— No. No. No. 
Receipts (Fotal) ....35e2 ait fe 294,658} 221,399 223, 844 
Shipments (Total) .............-- 297,733] 221,161 224, 809 
1. Can. Packing Houses........ 277,019} 183,799 181,619 
2. Local Butchers.............. 15,257) 31,299 32,235 
SM@ountay Points’ ....xci/se «8 4,455} 5,659 10,955 
4. Other Stock-yards.......... 489 - sf 
5eeWaSe Exported. $2056. 36s et 513 404 Bs 
6. Overseas Exports........... = = a 
Montreal (Pt. St. Charles)— 
Receipts (Lotab)nwits if. ess 159,293) 140, 222 136,415 
Shipments (Total)............... 160,797) 145,772 150,349 
1. Can. Packing Houses........ 125,269] 107,103 102,709 
Fy ioocal Butchers: ......ae8' snr 34,324] 28,906 39,355 
SuC@ountry. Points .iaicn 2... 585 886] 3,347 3,093 
4, Other Stock-yards.......... 280} 4,396) 4,972 
FSWT xpOrteie Fas. deed 38] 2,020 220 
Montreal (East End)— 
Receipts (Total). ..........-c00-. 41,705) 20,437 16, 220 
Shipments (Total).............-. 41,509} 20,379 15,724 
1. Can. Packing Houses........ , 1,946] 5,858 2,120 
2. Local Butchersy......0.0 5-52.55 38,788] 12,054 13 , 422 
SP COUNLTY. OINUS sc. ete nets ecrace 101 99 - 182 
4. Other Stockyards........... 676 2,467 a 
BEuH > MU XDOLGE Atcceenes are nals < = ue ee 
Winnipeg— , 
Receipts: (Clotal):. .ccie. = cccicc aoe 3 342,374) 42,692 45 , 887 
Shipments (Total)............... 7 ‘ 341,755) 42,533 46,044 
1. Can. Packing Houses........ 365,278) 34,185 37,464 
2 LOCAL Butchers. .c:0:66 eee 2 2,208 5,224) 1,146 1,487 
3 Country: Pomts!...055.-.--63. 42,812) 6,980 7,093 
4. Other Stock-yards.......... 15,459 222 = 
BUPUIE OS PEIXDOLLS cob teres sce oe 12,982 - = 
6. Overseas Exxports...........- = = r 
Calgary— 
Receipts @uOtal) >. cn beets er..c.0 c,00%6 107,185] 14,596 16,526 
Shipments (Total)............... 105,875) 14,598 16,525 
1. Can. Packing Houses........ 66,934] 10,645 12, 249 
Pe TocalaButchers hiess-<risrerets 256 274 27 
BEL Country, POMtS2).)..\s6 5s.5,2:54'> Dole oy O79 4,249 
4. Other Stock-yards.......... 5 472 - 2 
BAW Seaport: fie Me ecae 35, 498 - - 
Edmonton— 
Receipts GROtal) 4... i Rees oss nase 105,540) 11,710 11,355 
Shipments (Total)............... 109,750) 12,655 13,782 
‘1. Can. Packing Houses........ 50,646} 5,851 7,520 
2 Local Butchers: a sceaeee es 3,188) 4,569 3,831 
SGOOUHTES  COMUSS sin. csie sian sts 19,358] 2,235 2381 
4, Other Stock-yards.......... 3,081 - 100 
BUMS JAOXDOTUS Ac Riedel ets ae he 33,477 - - 
Prince Albert— 
Receipts GbGtal) 4.4208 eet. os cis TST G0) 18) 1833 
Shipments scr: seekers mies es 17,841 1,135 1,306 
1. Can. Packing Houses........ 17211 837 1,089 
2. Local Butchers..........0...% 66 26) 39 
S Country. POIDtststaiess ssl 564 272 178 
4. Other Stock-yards.......... - - - 
BU SS EURDORUS: o..e0thete ete < 5:4, 20 ‘ - - ~ 
Moose Jaw— 
Receipts MMOtal) i. ot es sie as ats 2 49,04 11,934 15,382 
Shipments (Total)............... 47,653} 9,426 15,212 
1. Can. Packing Houses........ 40,605} 4,177 6,110 
24 Tocal- butcherst<2..ta.. ve - - - 
SaiCountry LOWMtss 2... dents « 1 6,330} 5,245 9,102 
4. Other Stockyards........... 718 4 ~ 
PA UR POLUS fe 2e feces retort cote - ~ - 
Saskatoon— 
Hoceiste (1 otal)......52..05 aaeee - ~ 2,210 
Shipments (Total)............0:. - - 2,403 
1. Can. Packing Houses........ - - 774 
DENCOCaI DUCCHOLS: ster. eie er oo: - - 786 
Se Country Pointe. s2..siecc «nee - - 753 
4, Other Stock-Yards.......... - - 90 
Se AUKDOFUS a hi codec deere © - - - 
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The interprovincial and export movement of live stock in 1928 shows a falling- 
off in all classes. Total shipments in 1928, with comparative figures for 1927 in 
parentheses, were as follows: cattle 541,483 (622,633); calves 169,234 (201,246) ; swine 
567,364 (682,615); and sheep 144,640 (152,318). Saskatchewan was the largest 
shipper in the aggregate, reporting 161,117 cattle, 22,616 calves, 171,858 swine and 
15,920 sheep. Manitoba was the second largest shipper of cattle with 154,622 head. 
Alberta was a heavy shipper of swine, handling 170,778 head but standing second to 
Saskatchewan. Alberta led in sheep shipments with a record of 46,315 head. 
Shipments from Alberta included 86,711 cattle, 170,778 swine and 46,315 sheep. 


The number of live stock originating in the Maritimes and in five other pro- 
vinces of Canada and marketed through stock-yards or by direct shipment to the 
packers, or for export, is given for the calendar year 1928 in Table 13. In Table 14 
are given the statistics of the grading of animals, from five provinces, marketed 
through the stock-yards in 1928. 


13.—Live Stock from Several Provinces of Canada, Marketed through Stock- Yards, 
Packers, etec., calendar year 1928. 


eS nS aT 


Live Stock. Maritime | Quebec. | Ontario. |Manitoba. Saskat- | alberta. | Total. 
No. No. No. No. No. Nos oie Not 
Cattle— 
Total to stock-yards....... 3,503 55,510 330,358 112,305 165,182 169, 834 836, 692 
Direct to packers.......... - 359 40,774 710 5,396 15,280 62,519 
Direct to. export. 22.43)... 3,765 2,883 30,796 824 5,909 21,478 65, 655 
Total Cattle.......... 75268 58, 752 401, 928 113,839 176, 487 206,592 964, 866 
Calves— 
Total to stock-yards....... 8,852 104,515 143 , 384 31,603 26, 640 35,741 350, 735 
Direct to packers.......... - 21 23,555 673 1,369 9,051 34, 669 
Direct. talexport. isis. ciate 1,114 3,367 26, 862 - 769 1,087 33,199 
Total Calves.......... 9,966 107,903 193,801 32,276 28,778 45,879 418,603 
Hogs— 
Total to stock-yards....... 3,020 77,258 374, 754 164, 690 203 , 232 207,983] 1,030,937 
Direct to packers ess. tec 24,968 35,270| 1,137,104 77,813 82,421 369, 936] 1,727,512 
Direct to export.........-- 2,594 28 3, 760 - 1 8,151 14,534 
Total Hogs............ 30,582 112,556) 1,515,618 242,503 285, 654 586,070) 2,772,983 
Sheep— 
Total to stock-yards....... 16,818 152,977 2038 , 469 30,9386 30,958 34,817 469,975 
Direct to packers.......... 432 400 43,194 670 1,257 14,087 60,040 
Direct. tovexpocusseee.. ate 4,273 140 i apa - ~ 3,813 9,747 
Total Sheep.......... 21,5238 153,517 248,184 31, 606 32,215 1 52,317 539, 762 


Store cattle purchased....... 192 2,175 94,037 20,361 8, 680 23,917) 149,362 


el 
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14.—Grading of the Live Stock from several Provinces of Canada, Marketed at the 
Stock- Yards, calendar year 1928. 


Grades of Live Stock. Quebec. | Ontario. |Manitoba.| Saskat- | Alberta. | Total.1 
chewan. 
No No No. No No No 
Cattle— 
Steers, 1,200 lb. and up....good........ 31 7,396 798 1,162 2,592 11,985 
Steers, 1,000-1,200 lb...... POO a: Taw 1,469 27,357 2,354 3,383 7,675 42, 296 
Steers, 1,000 lb. up........ common.... 1, 083 7,728 Ac Olumeet ole ART 3,002 14,118 
Steers, 700-1,000 lb........ FOOL. oh 563 38,770 3,820 4,011 4,240 51,448 
common.,... 3,766 16, 257 1,850 2,695 3,556 28, 764 
IRL SERS N SR oS Rea aSean aera wooUm eee 351 39, 288 6,077 9,290 11,998 67, 038 
medium.... 859 14,300 5,484 9,358 7,026 37,141 
common Soo 15, 433 4,491 6,110 5, 480 35,727 
COMB eA cete ee ks cote POEs. .c8 1,925 31,334 12,682 18,385 21,887 86,305 
medium 9,788 51,585 9,156 13,922 14,408 99,271 
BUlsevreccut rere stesso POOd ie 527 4,499 2,346 Sy hie 3,051 14, 220 
common 10, 768 12,715 3,120 4,393 2,349 33 , 882 
» Canners and cutters................... 17,316 25,105 10, 661 12,443 10, 894 76, 893 
Stockers, under 800 lb..... OOO es ssae. 210 7,875 18,093 29, 483 23,974 79, 638 
medium.... 1,739 10, 469 13,481 16,789 18,076 60,569 
Feeders, 800 lb. up........good........ 71 10, 464 8,947 16,811 21,324 57,617 
medium.... 429 4,899 7,834 10,100 6, 656 29,918 
URCIRBSINGOM ae scr ocot ccc kt ees, 1 1,083 4,884 335 1,618 1,646 9,862 
otal Cattle. 25...8:06te bh 55,510} 330,358) 112,305] 165,182 169,834! 836,692 
Calves— 
Good veal..... ns ty ES OLE Poe wo. 2,644 54,513 14, 065 11, 682 17,524} 100,517 
OMIM ONGV. GAs Seckieve ce tics cis eek 49,766 78,484 17, 435 14,404 18,190 179,504 
COURSR eee ee me ee 52,105 10,387 103 554 27 70,724 
Mota: Gawes.. osc. hile 104,515} 143,384 31,603 26,640 35,741} 350,745 
Hogs— 
OIEC CMOACHE Nn teers tek Cen 5,504 83, 944 17,908 12,149 17,202} 136,877 
PAMIDISEIMODUD TE er on rere ee. 29,229} 202,336 76,400) 103,230} 183,552] 545,745 
TIGAVIES erence ee te Sore oe eee 3, 666 8,480 6,501 12, 283 11,838 42,935 
UK ee WOR VICS 9 Mera te cons OKs Shag A Ee 678 900 2,792 4,415 1,961 10,793 
SROMROCS En amet en te ne tensa he 20,726 40,194 25,764 27,509 16,751 131,872 
Eagan TOSCerss.<.. 6... sete 3,334 5, 630 26, 600 30,035 14,891 80, 687 
TRO) EES Oj syste abstesseres Se Ran at ey cae 263 156 382 724 611 2,162 
DOWMEONO TERE TRI tf cure coat ey 1,854 2,846 4,509 7,567 5, 004 21,957 
SLUR SEEN One dior rene clei shart mcrumemscv boven? 1,578 8,909 3,341 4,274 3,678 21, 926 
OLS Oee Ce Pei ues ccc Lyied Jie «og Pama Wek. 185 791 488 871 384 2,742 
MGA BSLITOCIL ME Sides Biome ieee osc be anaes 10, 241 20,568 175 2,101 33, 241 
Total Hogs... 00006... 8 77,258} 374,754) 164,690} 203,232] 207,983 1,630,937 


aaa a > (RA ecm camel (ieee cc eee eS |e ee, SIE 


Sheep and Lambs— 


GB aa'l of Rae & ge Good handy weight... 81,968} 141,628 19,008 17, 163 12,899] 279,382 
Good heavy.......... 3,800 3,567 400 * 638 1,90 10,477 

(OMRON Ae eee 32,629 18,004 5,586 * 2,363 4,136 65,817 

SUCKS ae ws Peete 17,194 13,141 1,084 542 229 33,011 

Sheep=.. .i0;. .. Good heavy.......... 183 1,129 1,413 4,491 1,176 8,406 
Good handy weight... 7,616 17,569 1,614 2,950 5,875 36,078 

Commons: saaesees 7,910 6, 167 1,618 1, 687 2,281 20,405 
Unclassified.......... 1,677 2,264 213 1,124 6,312 16, 255 

Total Sheep and Lambs....... 152,977] 203,469 30,936 30,958 34,817| 469,831 


iii oa ig SN ere Se a 


1 Totals include small numbers from other sources. 


Slaughtering and Meat-packing.—The tendency to large scale production 
in this industry is shown in the summary of census records below. ‘The number of 
establishments has rapidly dropped off while the industry has grown by leaps and 
bounds. The concentration of the industry into a comparatively small number of 
large establishments has resulted in the utilization of by-products and in a marked 
increase in economy and efficiency of operation. In addition to the principal 
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statistics reported in the decennial censuses from 1871 to 1911, annual figures col- 
lected through the Census of Industry for the years 1922 to 1927 are included in 
Table 15, whilst live stock slaughtered at Canadian inspected establishments in 
1927 and 1928 is shown in Table 16. 


15.—Principal Statistics of the Slaughtering and Meat-Packing Industry of Canada, 
decennially 1871-1911, annually 1922-1927. 


ns ee Ea ee 


Description. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1901.1 1911.1 
oly pect Oi chet a ae) ae ee eee ae Bo NSS el Ne 
Establishments..........-+++eeeeees No. 193 203 527 57 80 
Capital invested.........+seeeeeeeee $ 419,325 1,449,679] 2,173,077 5,395,162] 15,321,088 
Temployees......-.-.seeeeeeeerreees No. 841 852 1,690 2,416 4,214 
Salaries and WAGES.....-- essere eee $ 145,376 209, 483 503, 053 1,020,164) 2,685,518 
Cost of materials........++++e+eeee $ 2,942,786] 3,163,576 5,554,246) 19,520,058 40,951,761 
Value of products.......-..++eeerees $ 3,799,552| 4,084, 133 7,125,831] 22,217,984 48,527,076 

Description. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 
+ le Fie eS Shen ae eee Lon OE re ees 
Establishments........ No. 83 76 74 74 73 .16 
Capital invested......- $ 56,710,481] 53,058,776 56,675,118] 54,316,043 55, 712,724| 60,612, 029 
Employees........--++: No. 9,800 9,914 10,046 10,709 10,685 11,048 
Salaries and wages..... $ 12,366,896] 12,708,253} 18, 127,504) 13,549,545] 18, 757,638) 14,551,250 
Cost of materials....... $ 115, 154,525 107, 788,344 106, 764, 011 132,329,355} 139,200,096 133,076, 361 
Value of products...... $ | 143,414,663) 138,218,909 133,740,271) 163,816,810 167,127,091) 167,220,892 


AG OU BE ee ee ae ee pe ee 


1 Includes establishments employing five hands and over only. 


16.—Live Stock Slaughtered at Canadian Inspected Establishments, by months, 
1927 and 1928. 
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1927. 1928. 


Months. Nt ite ese es See eS eee 
Cattle. { Calves. Sheep. Swine. Cattle. | Calves. Sheep. Hogs. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
January. sector 55,849 13,607] . 29,928 52,353 13,775 26,090] 271,156 
February.....-.--- 44,958 15,140 20,791 41,991 19,050 18, 482 247 , 966 
Marche: s. deen vale 48,805 33, 085 20,396 46,919 33,631 16, 548 246,597 
yN1) aU etatesinn Ha moede 43,438 55,321 17,005 44,094 51,427 16,018 222,116 
Miay ee sieets sci ire 48,947 65,537 13,790 54,922 68,335 16,776 218,751 
JUNO ce ie ere 46,972 51,403 21,058 48 , 442 50,520 25,331| 204,536 
Juliyieeces + teeta: 49,405 39, 654 33,031 52,644 47,617 44,780 164,055 
August......-++++: 66,070 42,540 59,505 67, 076 37,516 62, 408 139,512 
September.......-- 71,374 26, 932 89, 020 67,539 28, 445 85, 857 160, 688 
October. sees 86, 955 30,297 137,970 80, 763 30,569, 141,993} 200,321 
November.....-.- 105, 736 26, 608 132,617 84,676 21,321 134, 922 232, 234 
December: seeu-n-- 64, 848 14,551 42,951 57,965 13,784 49,552 239 , 092 
Total...... ..| 733,357) 414,675 618,057) 2,540,342 699,384, 415,990 638,752| 2,547,024 


Consumption of Animal Products.—The consumption of meats in Canada 
in 1928 is estimated at 650,261,521 pounds of beef, 7 96,607,880 pounds of pork and 
62,437,051 pounds of mutton and lamb. The per capita consumption of beef on 
this basis amounts to 67-33 pounds; pork, 82-48 pounds and mutton and lamb, 
6-46 pounds, a total of 156 -27 pounds of meats per capita per annum. The corres- 
ponding data for other animal products are as follows —butter, 283,028,992 pounds 
and 29-31 pounds; cheese, 34,196,755 pounds and 3-54 pounds; eggs, 296,061,363 
dozen and 30-65 dozen; and poultry 97,791,666 pounds and 10- 12 pounds. Details 
are given in Table 17. 
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17.—Total and Per Capita Consumption of Meats and Live-Stock Products in 
Canada, calendar years 1924-1928. 


Items. 1924. 1925. | 1926. | 1927. | 1928. 
BEEF. 
Slaughtered in Canada............... No. 1,863,724) 1,921,464) 1,908,293) 2,002,917) 1,957,406 
Estimated dressed weight........... Ib. | 670,940,640] 691,727,040) 685,185,480] 711,035,535] 694,879, 130 
Importsjot beefy. ee5 or .. Selec be... Ki 309, 725 381, 563 S20nloe 249,897} 2,519,091 
“ | 671,250,365] 692,108,603] 685,510,607] 711,285,432] 697,398, 221 
Exports\ofibeeliis oe. face che hoe ds ¢ 23, 207, 200 34,627,700) 27,283,800) 56,741,800] 47,136,700 
SOLA ICOMSUTAPULON |, %c.<ic-c.e'ayaavarerovedoue: shore “| 648,043,165] 657,480,903) 658,276,807] 654,543,632] 650,261,521 
Consumption per capita.............. e 70-24 70-21 70-10 68-76 67-33 
PORK. 

Slaughtered in Canada............... No. 6,625,185) 5,720,372} 5,636,211) 5,964,971} 5,880,189 
Estimated dressed weight........... Ib. | 940,776,270] 812,292,824] 800,341,962] 847,025,882) 834,986,838 
Inrrports Of Pore ec iac soe ac fk ile ni 8 os 21,108,954] 16,132,187) 16,062,301} 10,706,633} 13,975,142 
“ | 961,885,224] 828,425,011) 816,404,263] 857,732,515] 848,961,980 
FIXDOEEBION PODS. Aki bls « Fells sWlsle 8's “* | 128,171,200] 149,809,300} 109,983,400} 82,581,700] 52,354,100 
TL OUR CORSUMAD LION ae iosa,stor Si giavs-< fetes 1ere0 “ | 833,714,024) 678,615,711] 706,420,863) 775,150,815] 796,607,880 
Consumption per capita.............. ¢ 90-36) | 72-47 75-23 81-43 82-48 

MUTTON AND LAMB. 
Slaughtered in Canada............... No.} 1,188,472} 1,205,780} 1,396,774; 1,453,372) 1,530,807 
Estimated dressed weight........... lb. | 47,538,880] 48,231,200] 55,870,960} 58,134,880] 61,232,280 
Imports of mutton and lamb......... | 1,367,442; 1,320,739) 1,672,906) 1,946,037) 2,332,571 
s 48,906,322} 49,551,939) 57,543,866] 60,080,917) 63,564,851 
Exports of mutton and lamb......... “ 922,200} 2,640,600} 1,274,000} 1,889,200) 1,127,800 
Total consumption... 22. «055/666 60 ? 47,984,122) 46,911,339} 56,269,866] 58,191,717) 62,437,051 
Consumption per CAPLGE AG brcnerscierancenets ie 5-20 5-01 5-99 6-11 6-46 


SUMMARY OF ALL MEATS. 


Beate, oc sees eee Pr Sciaiatotn weg rectera ees ais lb. 70-24 70-21 70-10 68-76 67-33 
PG eee hat caiaheamnbst one: 8 ip aha Slonim overnite sha Re 90-36 72-47 75-23 81-43 82-48 
BL Pro An MAIN: 0. 65 6s)e0 dc vevvier ses - 5-20 5-01 5-99 6-11 6-46 
Total Consumption of Meat Per f 
WADIA Sita ons ce peapnd.. ‘ 165-80 147-69 151-32 156-30 156-27 
BUTTER. 
On DaAnd, Jan AO. Coss a6). hed ®. Ib.| 16,627,979] 23,316,255} 10,015,826] 14,548,427] 21,609, 123 
Production—Creamery...,.......... “| 178,893,937) 169,494,967) 177,209,287) 176,978,947] 170,352,9551 
Home-made............ | 100,000,000} 100,000,000} 95,000,000} 95,000,000} 90,000,000 
ROTA 22 yo Seti ire den sh aleraln a bi dikG« waiwie'n- Pe 1,173,857 99,748} 9,151,882) 11,208,819) 16,801,656 
“ | 296,695,773] 292,910,970] 291,376,995] 297,736,193} 298,763,734 
YC Seg a a “| 22,348,939] 26,646,535] 9,814,013} 2,696,000) 1,948,800 
“ | 274,351,834] 266,264,435] 281,562,982] 295,040,193] 296,814, 934 
Onitand) "ee. SP ee “| 23,316,255) 10,015,826] 14,548,427) 21,609,123] 18,785,942 
Total consumption................... “| 251,035,579] 256, 248,609] 267,014,555] 273,431,070} 283,028,992 
Consumption per capita.............. 4 27-21 27-36 28-44 28-72 29-31 


1 Preliminary figures. 
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17.—Total and Per Capita Consumption of Meats and Live-Stock Products in 
Canada, calendar years 1924-1928—concluded. 
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Items. | 1924. | 1925. : 1926. | 1927. | 1928. 
re Aes eer re mum mt amu n NT nr ee EE TE 
CHEESE. 
an rr meen VN enna i CREE ee ed ee ee 
Ombandsdanil eee tes. seas Ib. | 14,356,254) 14,569,236] 22,410,962 23,302,293] 20,844,826 
Production—Factory..........2.-++: “ | 149,707,530) 177,139,113] 171,731,631 138,056,908] 143,689,794! 

Home-made............ < 500, 000 500, 000 500, 000 500, 000 500, 000 

Timportee yooh re cae oe tee acs =e 908,920} 10,274,338 1,218, 626 1,720,797 1,778,761 
“ | 165,472,704} 202,482,687| 195,861,219 163,579,998] 166,813,381 

Bixportarern, tae ge os tae tans cara « | 121,465,600] 150,742,900] 134,655,000} 110,533,000 114, 152,500 
Ss 44,007,104| 51,739,787) 61,204,219) 53,046, 998} 52,660,881 

Onphand.e Decals: ui meee ass coer by 14,569,236] 22,410,962) 23,302, 293 20,844,826] 18,464, 126 
Total cOnsuUmMpPLION au. snes eas eee ce ss 29,437,868] 29,328,825] 37,902,926 32,202,172] 34,196,755 
Consumption per capita..........+-.. 3:19 3°13 4-04 3°38 3-54 


ee 


EGGS. 

BOR SAR Ss ys ie cee CS a ee CREE EEESE.Y MMDMMMRENES PTE 
Production—Farm.s.........seeeeee: doz.| 212,648,685] 224,778,867| 237,080,399] 253, 277,227 268, 456, 053 
Other ue. arses eee 25,000,000} 25,000,000] 25,000,000) 25,000,000 25,000,000 
Teiports, tos ooeaes ct wen ees eee ee “ 5,474,796} 3,726,311 4,479,815] 4,576,671] 3,593,794 
« | 943, 123,481| 253,505,178] 266,560,214] 282,853,898 297,049, 847 
PixpOr tS ei, cei cr cies cae emenuetune s 2,716,604) 2,466,270 1,776,559 448, 206 988, 484 
Total CONSULAP LION. en secretece eters siete “ | 240,406,877| 251,038,908] 264,783,655} 282,405, 692 296, 061,363 
Consumption per capita.............. “ 26-06 26-81 28-20 29-67 30-65 
aecaderenege en ane anes ee eon os eens Se ES SE a aS ee 

POULTRY. 
Eee ep ee EGO Ee 
Poultry—On farmsS.............00e8 No.| 47,538,130] 48,133,969] 50,108,516) 50,178,485 ' 53,779,539 
Blseéwhere.4...c teens. 7,082,000! 7,082,000} 7,082,000] 7,082,000 7,082,000 
Totalahsseee nua oan wets s 54,620,130} 55,215,969} 16,198,919} 57,260,485 60, 861, 539 
Marketing.) fac 0.4 6.0 sO came weit < 16,147,919| 57,190,516] 16,524,252) 16,497,025] 17, 470,580 
Estimated dressed weight........... Ib. | 96,934,488] 96,718,924 97,681,758] 96,782,064) 102,409,964 
PigpoOrtas nc hrsc oo ns «ba ean: «laa ate us 6,730,660| 7,564,987| 7,398,974) 4,557,045 4,618, 298 
Total consumption..........-..-++++5 < 90,203,828] 89,153,937] 90,282,784) 92,225,019 97,791, 666 
Consumption per capta..........+-6+ SS 9-77 9-51 9-61 9-69 10-12 


ee ar EEE 


1 Preliminary figures. 


Interprovincial and International Trade in Meats.—Ontario was the 
largest shipper of meats in 1928, moving in all 117,567,562 lb. of meats out of the 
province. Beef shipments amounted to 41,532,182 lb.; veal 2,925,814 lb.; mutton 
and lamb, 1,487,526 lb.; fresh pork 4,913,181 lb.; cured pork 37,278,609 lb. Mani- 
toba shipped 70,156,794 lb.; the principal items were:—beef 24,032,526 lb.; veal 
1,625,891 lb.; mutton and lamb 317,155 lb.; fresh pork 6,532,145 lb.; cured pork 
7,549,502 Ib. Shipments from Quebec totalled 37,811,630 lb., 8,632,929 lb. being 
beef, 3,721,005 Ib. veal, 203,724 Ib. mutton and lamb, 946,904 Ib. fresh pork and 
3,836,952 lb. cured pork. Alberta shipments amounted to 13,415,802 lIb., beef 
shipments comprising 2,187,774 lb., veal 203,384 lb., mutton and lamb 49,670 lb., 
fresh pork, 1,875,242 lb., cured pork 3,846,319 lb. Total shipments from other 
provinces were as follows:—Prince Edward Island 94,290 lb.; Nova Scotia 380,356 
lb.; New Brunswick 611,193 Ib.; Saskatchewan 5,660,604 lb.; and British Columbia 
584,662 Ib. Details of these shipments will be found at pp. 52-69 of the ‘“‘Live 
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Stock and Animal Products Statistics, 1928”, which may be obtained on application 
to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Export and Import Trade in Live Stock and Live-Stock Products.—The 
exports of live stock and live-stock products from the Dominion to the United King- 
dom, the United States and all countries, are shown for the four fiscal years ended 
Mar. 31, 1926-29, in Table 12 of the chapter on External Trade, at pp. 496-503, 
and imports in Table 13 at pp. 520-525. Exports are also available by calendar 
years and may be found at pp. 80-83 of the report on “Live Stock and Animal 
Products Statistics, 1928”, or at pp. 233-254 of the report on “Trade of Canada 
(Imports for Consumption and Exports), Calendar Year 1929”. Figures of imports 
of this class for the same calendar years will be found at pp. 80-83 of the former, 
and at pp. 40-59 of the latter, report. 


Section 4.—Cold Storage. 


Cold Storage Warehouses.—Under the Cold Storage Act, 1907 (6-7 Edw. 
VII, c. 6), now consolidated as c. 25, R.S.C., 1927, subsidies have been granted by 
the Dominion Government towards the construction and equipment of cold storage 
warehouses open to the public, the Act and regulations made thereunder being 
administered by the Department of Agriculture. Table 18 shows for 1929 the 
number of cold storage warehouses in Canada, with the refrigerated space. The 
latter amounts to 50,076,852 cubic feet, of which 7,908,131 cubic feet apply to 45 
warehouses subsidized under the Act, while 42,168,721 cubic feet apply to 493 
non-subsidized warehouses. 


18.—Cold Storage Warehouses in Canada, by Provinces, 1929. 
—eeaeoaoao—K—XOXmXmXmX—XmXSX OSOvOCvCO©O CTC ew oO 


Subsidized Public Warehouses. Total Warehouses. 

Provinces. Num- | Refriger- Gast Total Num- | Refriger- 
ber. | ated space. ; Subsidy. ber. | ated space. 

cu. ft. $ $ cu. ft. 

Prince Edward Island............... 2 212,358 66, 970 20,091 7 276, 662 
NGA DCO Usa te ott tac uti tirtins\ tic 6 1,956,715 2,554,347 766,304 22} 2,617,906 
IN'GWetsTUNS WICK... asc vhkie See hes be 3 1,162,761 537,996 161,399 24 1,083, 216 
GUESS BYP age xc cole ele bey Boe hes a i ns 6 314, 434 307, 787 92,336 89} 11,497,146 
SMAI ts tama mania ey he ree cae rare ie 1,807,944 719, 147 215,744 190} 15,130,853 
Mambo Daeer awe SRE ote eee cs 1 27,500 32,000 9,600 BO} 75,512,374 
ASK ALONOWEE loc. va-ckotew slievetee 4s 4 437,596 268, 707 80, 612 48 1,996,417 
PTDBr tse Dates cro the ee teas 2 351, 059 242, 000 72,600 30} 4,263,418 
Brivish) Comm pit. diaes tavevenecn Ge. 4 1, 637, 764 1,358, 000 407,400 76| 7,653,960 
APRONS Meee ee ee bey on eee e - = - - 1 44,900 
ae | Ady ARES cts en 45| 7,908,131) 6,086,954] 1,826,086 538} 59,076,852 


Cold Storage Stocks.—Statistics of the stocks of food in the cold storage 
warehouses of Canada are collected and published monthly by the Agricultural 
Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. A summary of the cold storage 
data is included in the report on “Live Stock and Animal Products Statistics”’, 
published annually. In Table 19 are included statistics by months, for 1928 and 
1929, of the stocks of food in cold storage and in process of cure, for various important 
commodities. 
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19.—Stocks of Food on hand 


Nore.—Figures in this table are of stocks on hand on the first of each month. 


Months. 
Abana ad ut) Aifpliieers 
1928. 
PARUAT Vienne ease cere Ait: 
MODLUATY2 6e ee oe see eee toler 
Marchi outer stick tant eras 
J Njoy al i aes Als COP BORoH DS 
May soe. fe raeciistole) state otels are 
Tha Rt or LOE OOOO 
JUL Ve ceric eons: 
INP ANGS Haan ui do OO COUT TOO AGS 
Sentemiber sey: see = i 
October sc. ook eee come ie ee 
INOVEMDCr sce e ae sellers lars 
December: senses «eile oer cl 
1929. 
TANUALY co teels ee cieiteeetgta 
Pebruarvece coe ee ees 
Miair chaste rer rates ecolvate sete 
JA riley. bers. aerate ates 
IW ER Aen Cad SBSiaceene dbl 
June: s Hee. See 
ANT haters acters ooo cmp Susoae 
INVERT 305,50 GaGa OS OS eOOOAB 
Septem ber cana. meer: miactie 
OMctobertnas: cee ree 
INOVeM DEI mince terre sei 
Decembervic sae coe eens 
Months. Veal. 
1928. lb. 
JSANUAL Vn eee: 1,710, 222 
February 1,165,563 
IMarchnerestricc. 876,354 
Avril ester aT 751,682 
MBit ier oem: 1,012, 884 
June's. oe enee 1,099,749 
UL View e etree as 1,098,945 
AU EUSts ieee 1,195,312 
September..... 1,197, 247 
Oetobersssence 1,298,115 
November..... 1,794, 693 
December...... 1,971,141 
1929. 
SANUADYA ree 1,828, 246 
February....... 1, 233, 803 
Marches iach sc 1,072, 667 
ADT leone sores 957, 268 
May.cae ten. 1,215, 886 
SUNOS sos crete 1, 787, 719 
Jul yim 2,000, 195 
Augup Gace... lek 1,948, 829 
September..... 2,171,183 
October: nes 2,344,175 
November..... 3, 222, 100 
December...... 3,511,477 
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Commodities, 1928 and 1929. 


Eggs. 


doz. 


3, 647,229 
2,030, 845 


18, 278, 434 
17, 675, 484 


lb. 


17,416, 495 
22,979,770 
26,353, 560 
29,579,738 
32,084,537 
29,876,721 
27,598,610 
19, 628, 698 
14, 679,813 
11, 644, 209 
9,129, 150 
10,109, 945 


16, 182, 058 
21,898, 445 
25,354, 632 
26,555, 711 
26, 106, 243 
23, 548,479 
19, 164, 657 
13 , 233 , 849 
10, 633 ,300 

6,709,784 
6,096,357 
9,905,771 


Butter. 


lb. 
21, 609, 123 


29,386, 157 
25, 996,343 
17,824,358 


18,785, 942 


lb. 


9,859,118 
10, 947,076 
11,385, 909 
16, 755,355 
14,992,726 
15,727,115 
15,136, 664 
13,920, 486 
11,086, 295 
10, 003 , 948 

8,628,441 

8,855,445 


8,395,771 
7,465, 688 
10, 432, 108 
10,042, 265 
9,760, 830 
11,605, 116 
10, 920, 148 
9,805,774 
8,861,491 
7,710,562 
7,915,124 
8,706, 038 


24,382,728 
19,532,472 


18, 464, 126 


10,511, 560 
17,976, 400 
28,319,446 
34,199, 886 
30, 557, 958 
24,398, 231 
14, 206, 948 


In process 


of cure. 


bs 


6, 802, 812 
7,381, 218 
8, 807,873 
7,505, 214 
7,245, 647 
6, 633, 638 
7, 287, 258 
6,426, 762 
5,868, 211 
7,057,750 
5,847,544 
5,840, 998 


6,596, 436 
8,395,349 
7,936, 068 
8, 145, 382 
10,566,326 
9,165,737 
8,469,387 
8,818, 255 
7,937,969 
7,403 , 642 
6, 150,533 
6,595, 959 


We ek ee ee LE oe eee 


22,495,484 
19,470,047 
15, 907,308 
13,707,703 
10,827,107 
8,527,618 
7, 733,258 
7,440,434 
7,607, 150 
8,943,601 
18, 493 ,030 
19,308, 747 


19, 947,563 
17, 254,819 
14,774, 706 
13, 242, 980 
10,811,564 
8,989, 952 
6,629, 801 
8,387, 262 
8,506, 074 
9,738,214 
15,923,471 
24,711,475 


Lard. 


lb. 


2,275,004 
3,010, 926 
3,861,403 
3,729, 253 
3,744, 207 
3,940, 838 
4,114,355 
5,424,574 
4,142,875 
3,527, 254 
2,695, 889 
2,007,044 


2,830, 268 
3,518,397 
4,290,526 
4,358,306 
5,070, 083 
5,343,775 
5,979,596 
5,729,571 
4,822,344 
3,309, 661 
2,824,108 
2,685, 105 


in Cold Storage and in Process of Cure, by Months and 


of cure. 


lb. 


268,599 
242,677 
288, 655 
198,411 
150, 605 
118,965 
213,095 
133,323 
172,943 
174,045 
246,612 
101,902 


333, 803 
314,552 
235, 936 
205,751 
171,756 
149, 068 
198, 428 
184, 907 
208, 206 
199,115 
197, 985 
229, 903 


Poultry. 


lb. 


7,944,717 
7,595,843 
7,290,333 
6,051,480 
4,751,502 
3,654,441 
2,798,370 
2,055, 1438 
1,438, 659 
1,355, 841 
2,041,502 
4,670,953 


9, 280, 788 


7,344,054 
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Section 5.—Bounties, Patents, Copyrights and Trade Marks. 


Bounties.—The only bounties paid by the Dominion Government in 1928-29 
were for the production of hemp and copper bars and rods. Bounties on iron and 
steel ceased in 1911, on lead in 1918, on zinc in 1921, and on linen yarns in 1923. 
The total paid for lead bounties from 1899 to 1918 amounted to $1,979,216 for 
1,187,169,878 lb. of lead. For crude petroleum the bounty ceased in 1926-27; the 
total paid from 1905 to 1927 was $3,457,173 on 233,135,217 gallons. (For quantities 
and bounties paid in each year, see table on p. 635 of the 1927-28 Year Book.) The 
bounty paid on copper bars and rods began in 1924-25, when it amounted to $14,552, 
at the rate of lic. per lb. on 1,164,140 lb. copper bars; in 1925-26 it amounted to 
$14,822 on 1,482,267 lb. copper bars at 1c. per lb.; in 1926-27 to $164,242 on 9,326,360 
Ib. at 1c. per Ib. and on 9,463,826 Ib. at $c. per lb., in 1927-28 to $79,819 on 6,923,478 
Ib. at Zc. per lb. and on 5,578,693 lb. at 3c. per lb., in 1928-29 to $68,864 on 13,772,877 
Ibs. at $c. per lb. (This bounty was extended to June 30, 1931, at the rate of 4c. per 
Ib., by c. 15 of the Statutes of 1928.) The bounty paid on hemp began in 1927-28, 
when it amounted to $2,987 on 19,048 lb. hemp at 14c..per Ib. and on 196,508 lb. at 
1gc. per lb.; in 1928-29 it amounted to $10,335 on 826,821 lbs. at 14c. per lb. 

The total amount of bounties paid from 1896 to 1929 was $23,363,322; of this 
amount $16,785,827 was for iron and steel, $1,979,216 for lead, $3,457,173 for crude 
petroleum, $367,962 for manila fibre, $400,000 for zinc, $17,523 for linen yarns, 
$342,299 for copper bars and rods, and $13,322 for hemp. The Year Book of 1915, 
pp. 459-460, gave a description of the bounties that had been payable since 1883, as 
well as tables showing, for each commodity, the quantities on which bounties were 
annually paid and the amounts of such bounties for the years 1896 to 1915 inclu- 
sive. For details of the bounties on zinc, see p. 635 of the 1927-28 Year Book. 


Patents.—Letters patent, which in England have been in the gift of the Crown 
from the time of the Statute of Monopolies and earlier, are, in Canada, a purely 
statutory grant and have always been so. The earliest Act was one of Lower 
Canada, passed in 1824, wherein provision was made for the granting of patent rights 
to inventors who were British subjects and inhabitants of the province. Upper 
Canada passed its Act in 1826, and Nova Scotia and New Brunswick passed theirs 
at later dates. After the Union, a consolidating Act was passed in 1849, applying 
to both Upper and Lower Canada, and the B.N.A. Act assigned the granting of 
patents exclusively to the Parliament of Canada. The Dominion Patent Act of 
1869 repealed the provincial Acts and has formed the basis of all succeeding Acts. 

The Patent Act as it now stands (R.S.C. 1927, c. 150), provides in section 7 
that “Any person who has invented any new and useful art, process, machine, 
manufacture or composition of matter. ...not known or used by any other person 
before his invention thereof, and....not in public use or on sale with the consent 
or allowance of the inventor thereof for more than two years previous to his applica- 
tion for patent therefor in Canada, may... .obtain a patent granting to such person 
an exclusive property in such invention”. The exclusive right in the patent has 
duration for eighteen years. The Patent Act was amended by c. 4 of the Statutes 
of 1928, in order to bring it into conformity with the terms of the international 
conference for the protection of industrial property. 

The first Canadian patent was issued under the Lower Canada Act of 1824 to 
Noah Cushing of Quebec; 165 patents were granted under the Acts of Upper and 
Lower Canada, and, under the consolidating and later Acts of the provinces 
3,160 patents were granted. The growth of Canadian invention is shown by the 
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fact that an average of 1,422 patents have been issued annually to Canadians during 
the decade 1920-29. In 1923 arecord number of 2,021 was so granted. 

Applications from inventors in other countries for patents in Canada were 
first received in 1872. In that year the total number of applications for patents 
made to the Canadian Patent Office, Department of Agriculture, was 752, and the 
total fees amounted to $18,652. The business of the Office has gradually continued 
to expand and the number of applications and total fees increased each year without 
a break from the beginning of the present century until the fiscal year ended Mar. 
31, 1913, when 8,681 applications were received and the total fees amounted to 
$218,125. In the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1929, there were 13,062 applications, 
with fees amounting to $434,498, as compared with 11,845 and $412,146 respectively 
in 1928. For the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1929, the number of patents granted 
was 9,335 as compared with 9,518 in 1928, a decrease of 183. Of the patents of 
1929, 5,947 or 64 p.c. were issued to United States inventors, 1,265 to Canadians 
and 784 to residents of Great Britain and Ireland, while Germany with 512, France 
with 198 and Sweden with 104, came next in number of inventors to whom patents 
were issued. ‘Table 20 shows the distribution of the Canadian patentees for the 
years 1919 to 1929 by province of residence. 


20._Number of Canadian Patentees, by Province of Residence, for the fiscal years 
ended Mar, 31, 1919-1929. 


OSes \—=—=_s* 


Provinces. . 1919. | 1920. | 1921. | 1922. | 1923. | 1924. | 1925. | 1926. | 1927. | 1928. | 1929. 

No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. No. | No. 

Prince Edward Island......... - 0) 2 4 g rT 2 2 5 3 1 
ING Wal SCOtacs uses sooo 21 29 29 22 35 41 26 30 19 24 16 
New Brunswick............--. ) 22, 33 14 21 14 24 24 21 12 17 
Quebes wis iy .aret ERE. 4 72S ai? i ook 276 |.430 10 Bl20, B02 a Zee oz alec oS 293 
QNtAOte Cont ere eee heen tate 386 | 636 708 | 508 845 673 559 561 499 | 537 538 
Manitoba tatu atone cert e-icb iso 66 86 118 eo 158 83 66 68 89 71 61 
Aaa tCHOWAl orcs mes nce ors 76 94 119 101 166 106 | 101 90 68 100 93 
A berdey 2... ERE te oe ole Coe 75 116 127 96 155 123 95 95 82 88 98 
British Colima ene a eee 70 147 177 103 202 174 127 150 129 152 148 
Yukon and N.W.T............-- - = 1 - - - - - - - - 
Mots eee 875 |1,451 11,645 1,199 |2,021 (1,533 |1,302 [1,292 1,232 |1,285 |1,265 


It will be seen from the table that the more populous provinces of Ontario and 
Quebec obtained the largest absolute number of patents, but a calculation of the 
number of patentees in relation to population shows that, for the fiscal year 1929, 
the greatest relative inventiveness was displayed in British Columbia. Thus, in 
this province, in 1929, one patent was granted for every 3,993 persons, the other 
provinces, as regards the number of persons to each patent granted, being placed 
in order as follows:—Ontario, 6,080; Alberta, 6,592; Quebec, 9,182; Saskatchewan, 
9,319; Manitoba, 10,872; New Brunswick, 24,665; Nova Scotia, 34,400; and Prince 
Edward Island, 86,100. 


21.—Statistics of Patents Applied for, Granted, etc., fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 
19 


25-1929. 
eo oeeeaee08SSoSCccS—<__00oFoF>FTF>>w 
Items. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 
Applications for patents..............seee eee No. 14, 834 11,1383 11,406 11,845 13, 062 
Patents granted... Apcihiee oa 5 She's ates se bieh « Sot ete sf 9,508 11,001 10,018 9,518 Oeaon 
Certificates for renewal fees................---- 1,485 1,761 2,204 oO 404 
G@aveats granted. Wil c.2..5s csr enar eens eee a 392 396 397 370 334 
Assignmenta, 4%. -73- ware dy: -aeptigh - Pages - res sors 7,519 5,948 6,409 7,011 8, 227 


Fees received, nets. 0.0.00 .5e6- cee enue tenes $| 474,614 | 455,211 | 438,690 412, 146 434,498 


Ry eee er 
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Copyrights and Trade Marks.—The first Canadian Copyright Act was 
passed by the Legislature of Lower Canada in 1832. This Act was repealed 
and replaced by an Act of the Province of Canada relating to copyright, passed in 
1841 (4-5 Vict., c. 61), allowing copyright to any resident of the province on depositing 
with the Provincial Registrar a copy of the work and printing in the work a notice 
of the entry. In 1842 an Imperial Act (5-6 Vict., c. 45), gave to a work first pub- 
lished in the United Kingdom protection throughout the Empire. As at that time 
the United States had no agreement with the United Kingdom as to copyrights, 
United States publishers reprinted in cheap editions books copyrighted in the 
United Kingdom, and many such books naturally found their way into Canada. 
By the Foreign Reprints Act of 1847 (10-11 Vict., c. 95), the Imperial Government 
_ made it possible for Canadians to secure these cheap editions on making provisions 
safeguarding the rights of the British authors. This was done by Canada in 1850 
by an ‘Act to impose a Duty on Foreign Reprints of British Copyright Works” 
(13-14 Vict., c. 6), and the duty so imposed was continued by the first Dominion 
- Act of 1868 (31 Vict., cc. 54 and 56), the latter Act authorizing the Governor in 
Council to impose a duty not exceeding 20 p.c. ad valorem on such reprints and to 
distribute the proceeds among the owners of the copyrights. 

By the B.N.A. Act, exclusive legislative authority in matters of copyright was 
assigned to the Dominion Parliament. In 1875 an Act was passed (88 Vict., c. 88), 
allowing a copyright for 28 years to persons domiciled in Canada or in any British 
possession, or who, being citizens of any country having an international copyright 
agreement with the United Kingdom, had registered their claims and complied with 
the usual conditions. 


In 1886 an International Copyright Act (49-50 Vict., c. 33), was passed by 
the Imperial Parliament, giving to the Crown the right to accede to the Berne 
Convention. As Canada thus became a member of the Berne Convention, with 
the privilege of withdrawal, books published in Canada by Canadians secured the 
same privileges as books published first in the United Kingdom, an author of any 
country subscribing to the Convention obtaining, in any other country in the union, 
the same rights as an author of that country. An Imperial Act of 1911 set forth 
general copyright regulations for the Empire. 

~The Copyright Act of 1921 (amended in 1923 and consolidated in c. 32, R.S8.C., 
1927) sets out in section 4 the qualifications for a copyright and in section 5, its 
duration. “Copyrights shall subsist in Canada................ in every original 
literary, dramatic, musical and artistic work, if the author was, at the date of the 
making of the work, a British subject, a citizen or subject of a foreign country which 
has adhered to the (Berne) Convention and the Additional Protocol.......... or 
resident within His Majesty’s Dominions. The term for which the copyright 
shall subsist shall, except as otherwise expressly provided by this Act, be the life 
of the author and a period of fifty years after his death”. 

Copyright protection is extended to records, perforated rolls, cinematographic 
films and other contrivances by means of which a work may be mechanically per- 
formed. The intention of the Act is to enable Canadian authors to obtain full 
copyright protection throughout all parts of His Majesty’s Dominions, foreign 
- countries of the Copyright Union, and the United States of America, as well as in 
_ Canada, 

The Trade Marks Act (c. 201, R.S.C., 1927), was amended by c. 10 of the 
Statutes of 1928, giving the Minister the right to refuse to register trade marks in 
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certain cases. The renewal of expired trade mark registrations was also provided 
for, while it was also enacted that in certain cases interested parties might apply to 
the Exchequer Court of Canada for the cancellation of a trade mark at any time 
within three years from its registration. 


22,—Statistics of Copyrights, Trade Marks, etc., fiscal years ended 
Mar. 31, 1925-1929. 


Sp pee 


Items. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 
ee ee ee ect Es 
Copyrights registered........6.eeeeeeeeeeeseees No. 2,795 2,861 3, 167 2,889 3,043 
Certificates of copyright..........seeeeeeeeeees se 2,509 2,600 2,935 2,649 2,781 
Trade marks registered.........seseeeeereeeees s 2,335 2,203 1, 828 2,210 2,316 
Industrial designs registered..........++++eseere ef 478 525 376 411 337 
Timber marks registered.......-:+eeeeeeeeeees 4 22 12 18 8 12 
Assignments registered..........s6+seeeereeees is 2,489 1,744 1,641 2,055 2,055 
Fees received, net........sseceerereceecesceees $ 75,917 79,927 79, 239 83, 791 95,741 


a 


Section 6.—Weights and Measures, Electricity and Gas 
Inspection. 


Weights and Measures.—The object of weights and measures administration 
is to provide and maintain uniform standard units for the conduct of industry and 
commerce. Weights and measures, indeed, are complementary to the currency. 
Short weight, whether arising from fraud or accident, is identical in effect with short 
change. 

Prior to Confederation, the administration of weights and measures was in the 
hands of each Provincial Government, but passed to the Dominion Government in 
1867, under section 91 of the British North America Act. Steps were then taken 
to simplify the standards in use and to establish uniformity throughout the Dominion. 


What might be termed the principal Weights and Measures Act of Canada was 
passed in the session of 1872-73; its provisions closely followed English weights and 
measures law, but the system of weights and measures to be legally used in trade was 
greatly simplified. This Act established as the primary legal standards for Canada 
the imperial pound, gallon and yard, but in place of the system of stones, quarters, 
hundredweights (112 lb.) and the long ton (2,240 lb.), it provided a decimal series of 
weights, 1, 2, 3, 5, 10, 20, 30, 50, 100 lb., and the short ton of 2,000 lb. The only 
exceptions to this were the continued use of the old French land measure, the arpent, 
in Quebec, and the use of the long ton (2,240 lb.) in the coal-mining industry, but 
not for the retail sale of coal. The troy ounce of 480 grains and its decimal sub- 
multiples are the legal weights for the weighing of gold and precious metals. The 
metric system is legal for all transactions. . 

Many changes, deletions and additions have been made to the Act of 1873 
by later legislation, but its principles remain unchanged. ‘The latest legislation is 
the Weights and Measures Act (c. 212, R.8.C., 1927). 


The Weights and Measures Service was first administered by the Department 
of Inland Revenue, and offices were opened in all the principal centres of Canada and 
equipped with standards and inspection equipment. In 1918 the service was trans- 
ferred and attached to the Department of Trade and Commerce. For purposes 
of administration, the Dominion is divided into 18 districts, each in charge of a 
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district inspector and suitable staff stationed in the larger cities throughout the 
country. The chief rules of administration are as follows:— 


(a) Every new type of weighing and measuring device must be submitted 
to the Department at Ottawa for approval before being placed on the market. 

(b) Every new machine must be inspected and stamped by an inspector 
before being sold or taken into use. 

(c) Imported machines are held by the customs until release is approved 
by the nearest inspector. 

(d) All inspections take place on the traders’ premises, asa where 
devices are brought to the inspection offices. 

(e) Fees, are charged for inspection and stamping, the schedule being 
defined by Order in Council, and all moneys so collected are paid into the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund of Canada. 


The following table is a summary of the articles and machines inspected in the 
fiscal year 1928-29. 


23.—Inspections by the Weights and Measures Service, fiscal year ended 


March 31, 1929. 
y Percentage 
Articles. Submitted.| Verified. | Rejected. of 
rejections. 
No No. No p.c. 
he) 221 pe pM oa i a 9 Ro 9 2 A 86, 138 83, 939 2,199 2-55 
WEI SHLSNINOURIC utes ices coe lies oho chs Manes ate 1,278 1, 249 29 2-27 
MVIDABUTOR ION CAUACIUY <0 oc 8 cb onc otis ose Wh Re Bletes cae teers 105, 594 105, 297 297 0-28 
Moasuresiomliensthiyie +s. Smee ean tects e os estears 9,729 9,668 61 0-63 
RIGUCANIG SW Meee ecole ot Sere es oh Sn eee als a ele ote 74, 550 74,436 114 0-15 
Teereresiny CONTAINGIS: esac cce eek Gob ke seer hess clue 56, 197 56,197 - - 
WADCOCK- CISSSW ALO. <01c.6 dca. cles nes oie ba sees SP hs eich 37,958 37,671 287 0-76 
Measuring devices........... UR RA IC ect ieee ee 39, 209 SONOIOll Marae OT4o4 8-73 
WV Clear AOMINGS 2 ets ae ees ates eens Aare elle eke 188, 240 169, 830 18,410 9-78 
Weishine machines; Metrics: \.dics. oss cch ese ee ss eae 477 461 16 3-35 
AP eRNCRyy SPOS Momence ds See Ie See eile Mee tite Gala wha lelala 1,313 1,309 4 0-30 
FROGRIM Cans Siac ones oa heer s oe ce reba nee 600, 683 575,932 24,841 4-12 


The total revenue collected by the Service during the year amounted to $399,308, 
and the total expenses, including salaries, totalled $326,773. 


Electricity and Gas Inspection.—The Electricity and Gas Inspection 
Branch of the Department of Trade and Commerce administers three Acts, the 
Electricity Inspection Act (c. 22, 1928), the Gas Inspection Act (c. 82, R.S.C. 1927), 
and the Electricity and Fluid Exportation Act (c. 54, R.S.C. 1927). 


The latest report of the Branch shows 459,159 electricity and gas meters tested 
in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1929, as compared with 416,009 in the preceding 
year. ‘The total revenue derived from electricity and gas inspection was $304,699, 
as compared with an expenditure of $275,297. The Branch also collected $351,783 
as export duty and licence fees under the provisions of the Electricity and Fluid 
Exportation Act; the cost of collecting this revenue was only $283. 

Statistics collected as a by-product of the administration of the last-named Act 
will be found on p. 368, in the Water Power chapter of the Year Book. Here, how- 
_ ever, may be given statistics collected by the Branch in the process of administration 
- and showing the phenomenal increase in the number of consumers of electricity in 
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the past fourteen years, from 505,597 to 1,499,872 (Table 24); the lesser increase in 
the gas meters in use from 267,454 in 1916 to 612,120 in 1929 (Table 25); and the 
number of cubic feet of gas sold in Canada from 1920 to 1929, classified as carbur- 
etted water gas, coal gas, coke oven gas, natural gas and acetylene gas (Table 26). 


24.—Number of Electricity Meters in Use, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1915-1929. 


Fiscal Years. Number. Fiscal Years. Number. 

TOD ic ee iret eine Gas cote elenteeecione 505,597 1S 772 Tele Be lappa is Fr ERs arm ARIE NE GBT 1,046, 831 
PORG Seb Reis eae GAs oe te NSS etaene en: 517,629 IEG Fee WEN ey ALB eaten meu cia oh Ochi 1,094, 639 
1 Oa Wy RO eae Vee einnete : Clon, alert aan iaron tract oaoR 594,737 VOD Bras ore oithccdt etal os costo teeny rete cues eee 1,165, 664 
LOLS SHEE Sate icc Meyminte tetonters eves eats wate’ 661, 403 POD Gea cek OTe re dsb sieeve o.oo sae 1, 240, 752 
1 COW Ce ee aan nate AIRES Sy Nt: Sr Eh ie Suk en (ASTAK: LAE MR ter ARS May cca sc 1,314, 428 
a TOYA me he a Spa A ele aS TAP SS eer a A Gee eons, tke 743,468 WOODS ee aca GR Pet Get aus Heres cet telsucre aime 7,412,521 
OTe tance ete curity Maem caocs sekeneds tee ev ovate Nell (ale of 860,379 1929 neko eke i Pees GRE ee artis 1,499,872 
1922 oe) Fel be Meapeie eee bee ise bia os thane 945, 599 


25.—Number of Gas Meters in Use, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1916-1929. 


Fiscal Years. hee io oes ea. Total. 

No. No. No. No. 
11) (RS Ren EA on Mr Aaa t EOD OU aCe 199,514 67,940 - 267, 454 
TOUTE ita ro eos ee reine ee ecle ora @iarecetais: scene otek eternal eee peanerats 314,915 55, 697 ~ 370, 612 
[QR cies Seed Us cic atte rete « Sialic scl drake abate a oreulers oheneeueyers 325,244 88,795 - 414,039 
aC Kap On Baers ick On Ab ooooD wolad qo mactomne So 336,388 91,056 - 427,444 
POD Oe RS Tn OAT ce etter ov oiniene, Capita Lstererevene efeess 350,777 85,004 513 436, 294 
nC pany | OO ce BRE ate mas 4s ptoraetar ss OIC Comoe e9 Sho 361,479 98,494 577 460,550 
BO ee Ae SAU SPA sh) 3) Meee ra rect} & CHET O ONO oa OO 366, 840 101,785 430 469,055 
| Ct POA ARS Rc atone Sb Onan Ciao Dio cae 379, 459 102, 007 438 481,904 
RUDY NS onal as Ren RN hak. AACS ht olan 0 deta Sey ad 390,548 105,804 425 496,777 
Ft) ee eS CMe tak Gres Goa me eines ab dco Joke Sea. 405,471 106, 861 404 512,736 
i (oR ari Rn Lr ee. | PROPOR: 7 ON? Oita Oia, ean 443 , 067 85,752 425 529, 244 
[OO Tirso. SRE EE Te eR, RARE a ents mlahe oer Seren: 462,496 90,302 358 553, 156 
TQ OS. ee STOR F-ck coat me Shas coer afer dtatet cc Masoy oetans ioe 482,076 98,915 357 581,348 
A LOA ee ie Noyes © tea ea aires 4 Foe emer d a hh emer eae 504, 500 107,504 116 612, 120 


26.—Number of Cubic Feet of Gas Sold in Canada, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1920-29. 


Ne eee ee en nee eee ee ——— ee ie ree 


Fiscal Carburetted Coke Oven Natural Acetylene 
Years. Water Gas. Coal Gas. Gas. Gas. Gas. Total. 

cu. ft. cu. ft. cu. {t. cu. ft. cu. ft. cu. ft. 
1920)... Aenea 4,487,511, 639| 6, 787,370,045 - 17,117, 100,328 1,669, 650 28,393, 651, 662 
TODA Dae ete ste 5, 331,442,415 7,096, 221,745 - - - - 
OQ Seas etek 4, 668,391,857] 8,433,860, 903 - 11, 289,592,401 1,005,000] 24,392,850, 161 
1h te) 3, Be eae 6, 632,961,609] 7,637, 113,997 132,000} 12,288,836, 883 1,165,395} 26,510, 207,884 
nO is es Ree 5, 214, 843,290) 8,042,882, 100 3,188,600} 14,866,618, 700 1,194,059} 28,128,726, 149 
Pe A orn 5, 254,802,700) 7,824, 192,540 91,628,300). 10,525,604, 563 1,266,109} 23,697,494, 212 
TOZG Ieee eae 4, 835, 613,326] 8,149, 894,391 1,449,794,500| 18,004,469, 776 1,210,894] 27,440,982,887 
LOD Susaeeee 5, 804,503,468) 8,405,556, 329 1,049,978,000| 17,863,365, 700 1,247,108] 33,124,650, 905 
1928 ccccacpn ore 6, 883, 634, 603] 7,488,964, 653 1,680, 237,100) 20,365,048, 768 1,325,510). 36,419,210, 634 
19294 ee 4,550, 828,600) 6,273, 274, 533 6, 097,920,366} 25,491,446,000 647,168] 42,414, 116, 667 


LOS tol Oe de Speed ake bade che os) oie ee eee oe 


Section 7.—Census of Wholesale and Retail Trading Establist - 
ments. | 


The distribution of commodities, through the operation of wholesale and retail 
trading establishments, is generally recognized as the least thoroughly explored 
department of the economic life of those nations whose advanced civilizations and 
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varied needs make the business of supplying those needs, through the mechanism 
of distribution, an intricate and complicated process—a process of which all too 
little is generally known. 

Ever since the creation of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in 1918 it has been 
one of the objects of the Bureau to fill up this gap in the national statistics, and to 
“blaze the trail’ for other countries in this connection. The matter is referred to in 
the first Annual Report of the Dominion Statistician for 1919, and at the census of 
1921 instructions were given to the census enumerators to collect on a special schedule 
a list of all individuals, partnerships, joint stock companies, etc., engaged in whole- 
sale and retail trading. This list was subsequently checked over with local direct- 
ories, gazetteers and other sources of information, and made the basis of a special 
questionnaire addressed by post to each concern in 1924. Among the matters 
enquired into were: the capitalization of joint stock companies, the actual capital 
invested in operating the business, the purchases and sales, the expenses for various 
items, and the number of employees of each sex. 

Investigations such as the census of trading establishments depend for their 
completeness upon the co-operation of an enormous number of people. In a pioneer 
investigation that co-operation is naturally much more difficult to secure, either 
because those who are asked to assist are somewhat suspicious of a new departure or 
because they are unaccustomed to the particular form of the questionnaire or are 
generally inexperienced in the keeping of accounts. or various reasons, many of 
those invited to send in schedules did not do so, though most of those in this category 
were carrying on operations only on a very small scale. While the 66,814 firms 
which answered the questionnaire represent probably two-thirds of the total number 
of such establishments in 1924, it is thought that their capital, purchases and sales, 
etc., were far more than two-thirds of the totals for the Dominion. 


Again, the census did not include what are known as “service establishments’’, 
such as tailors, restaurants, photographers, dyers, etc., numbering in the aggregate 
at least 25,000 and representing a considerable capital investment. 

Summarized results of the census of trading establishments were presented 
at pp. 629-635 of the 1929 Year Book, while more detailed figures were given in 
the “Census of Trading Establishments, 1924”, obtainable from the Dominion 
Statistician. It is proposed to take a second census of trading establishments in 
connection with the decennial census of 1931. 


Grand Total of Capital, Purchases and Sales.—The grand total amount of 
the capital invested in the 66,814 stores reporting for 1924 was shown by their 
inventories to be $1,580,123,723, including $914,990,830 in 60,181 retail stores, 
$476,559,544 in 3,782 wholesale stores and $188,573,349 in 2,851 stores doing both a 
wholesale and retail business. The total purchases of merchandise were $2,321,- 
078,297, including $1,225,016,362 by retail stores, $812,139,031 by wholesale stores 
and $283,922,904 by wholesale-retail stores. The aggregate of sales was $3,030,- 
663,185, including $1,642,103,468 by retail stores, $1,021,920,931 by wholesale 
stores and $366,638,786 by wholesale-retail stores. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—TRANSPORTATION AND 
COMMUNICATIONS. 


Canada is a country of magnificent distances, nearly 4,000 miles in length 
from east to west, with its relatively small population of 9,796,800! in the main 
thinly distributed along the southern borders of its vast area. Different parts of the 
country are shut off from each other by areas which are almost wildernesses, such 
as the region lying between New Brunswick and Quebec and the areas north of 
lakes Huron and Superior, the last dividing the industrial region of Ontario and 
Quebec from the agricultural areas of the prairies. To such a country with such a 
population, producing, like our western agriculturists, mainly for export, or, like 
our manufacturers, largely for consumption in distant portions of the country itself, 
cheap transportation is a necessity of life. Before 1850, when the water routes 
were the chief avenues of transportation and were closed by ice for several months 
each year, the business of the central portions of the country was reduced to a state 
of relative inactivity during the winter. The steam railway was therefore required 
for the adequate economic development of Canada, more particularly for linking 
up with the economic and industrial world the vast productive areas of the Canadian 
West, and thus promoting their development. The construction of the Canadian 
Pacific railway gave to Canada, as an economic unit, length; the building of the 
newer transcontinental railways has given the country breadth. 


Railway transportation, though essential, is nevertheless expensive, particularly 
in recent years, and for bulky and weighty commodities. Hence new enterprises 
have either been undertaken or are under consideration for improving water com- 
munication, such as the new and deeper Welland canal, the deepening of the St. 
Lawrence canals and of the channel between Montreal and Quebec, and the utiliza- 
tion of the Hudson Bay route for the transportation of western grain to the British 
and continental European markets. 


Problems of transportation are, therefore, of vital importance in the economic 
life of Canada, occupying a large part of the time and thought of our Parliaments 
and public men. Scarcely less important, from the. social and the economic points 
of view, is the development of methods of communication in a country so vast 
and so thinly peopled. The Post Office has been a great though little recognized 
factor in promoting solidarity among the people of different parts of the Dominion, 
while telegraphs and telephones have gone far to annihilate distance; the rural 
telephone, in particular, has been of great social and economic benefit in country 
districts. ‘The use of the automobile has also been of great benefit in promoting 
social intercourse and in facilitating the transaction of business among the dwellers 
in rural districts. The press, again, assisted by cheap telegraph and cable rates, 
and reaching through the mails all over the country, has been of great use in develop- 
ing national sentiment. To sum up, it may be said that the progress of modern 
inventions, not least among which is the radio, has greatly improved living con- 
ditions in both rural and urban communities throughout the Dominion. 


1 Hstimated population 1929. 
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In Part I. of this chapter is included a statement of the tendencies toward 
monopoly which have made it necessary to establish a measure of government 
control over those transportation and communication agencies which are not govern- 
mentally-owned and -operated; to this is added an account of the origin and func- 
tions of the Board of Railway Commissioners. The subsequent parts deal in order 
with steam railways, electric railways, express companies, roads, motor vehicles, 
air navigation, canals, shipping, telegraphs, telephones and the Post Office. 


PART I.—GOVERNMENT CONTROL OVER AGENCIES OF 
TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION. 


Private enterprises engaged in the transportation and communications business 
in Canada have in the past 50 years shown the same tendency toward consolidation 
and amalgamation which has been evident elsewhere throughout the civilized 
world. The basic reason for such consolidation and amalgamation has been the 
fact that the business of transportation and communication is, generally speaking, 
a “natural monopoly”, #.e., a type of enterprise in which service can be more effic- 
iently and economically rendered to the public where one or a few concerns control 
a particular type of service throughout the country. The outstanding example 
of these consolidations in Canada is the concentration of the control of the railways 
of the country in the hands of the Canadian Pacific Railway and the Canadian 
National Railway Companies. 


However, since such control brings with it an element of monopoly and possible 
overcharge which is distasteful to the public, it, has in Canada, as in other countries, 
been deemed advisable to set up authorities controlling the rates to be charged 
and the other conditions on which services to the public are to be rendered by com- 
mon earriers. This control, so far as railways within the jurisdiction of the 
Dominion Government are concerned, has been placed in the hands of the Board 
of Railway Commissioners, whose authority has been extended to cover various 
other means of transportation and communication. A brief summary of the history 
and functions of this body follows. 

Besides the Board of Railway Commissioners, dealing with the larger public 
utilities coming under the jurisdiction of the Dominion Government, there exist, 
in several of the provinces, bodies which undertake among their duties the supervision 
and control of local public utilities operating under the jurisdiction of the Pro- 
vinces, and the regulation of their rates of service. Among these is the Railway 
and Municipal Board of Ontario, established in 1906, which controls the construc- 
tion, operation and maintenance of railways and the approving of their rates and 
their rules and regulations affecting the public. Similarly, in Quebec, a Commission 
of Publie Utilities was established in 1909 and was given superintendence over all 
Quebec corporations, other than municipalities, ‘that own, operate, manage or 


control any system, works, plant or equipment for the conveyance of telegraph 


or telephone messages or for the conveyance of travellers or goods over a railway, 
street railway or tramway, or for the production, transmission, delivery or furnishing 
of heat, light or power, either directly or indirectly to or for the public’. In Nova 
Scotia there is a Board of Commissioners of Public Utilities and in Manitoba a 
Public Utilities Commission, with similar functions, while in the three westernmost 
provinces these same duties are performed by Provincial Departments of Railways. 
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The Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada. 


In the early days of railway building in Canada, the Provinces were more con- 
cerned with rapid development than with rate regulation. Under the Railway 
Clauses Consolidation Act of 1851, rates were fixed by the directors of the railway, 
subject to the approval of the Governor in Council. Beyond this, competition was 
relied upon to bring rates to a reasonable level. As time went on, however, those 
who believed in the efficacy of competition as a regulator were disillusioned. For 
example, complaints were made that the Grand Trunk gave low through transit 
rates, say from Chicago to New York, through Canada, and recouped itself by 
high non-competitive rates in Upper Canada. In 1888 the supervision of rates was 
assigned to the Railway Committee of the Privy Council, sitting in Ottawa. 

At the turn of the century, two reports were prepared for the Department of 
Railways and Canals by Professor 8. J. McLean, the first setting down the experience 
of railway commissions in England and the United States, and the second discussing 
Canadian rate grievances, with a recommendation that regulation by commission 
be adopted in Canada. The second report found that non-competitive rates were 
exorbitant as compared with competitive ones and that the railways had exercised 
their right to vary rates without notice, to the great distress of shippers. Among 
the weaknesses of the Railway Committee as a rate-regulating body was its fixed 
station at Ottawa, which made the cost of appearing before it practically prohibi- 
tive. Besides, members of Parliament had no necessary aptitude for dealing with 
railway rates, and of their two functions—legislative and administrative—the 
legislative was to them the more important. 

The Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada, as provided for by the 
amended Railway Act of 1903, was organized on Feb. 1, 1904. In the beginning, 
its membership consisted of a Chief Commissioner, a Deputy Chief and one Com-_ 
missioner. In 1908 the membership was increased by the inclusion of an Assistant 
Chief Commissioner and two other Commissioners. According to the Act, the 
Board may be divided into two sections of three, but since any two members consti- 
tute a quorum, two Commissioners usually hear all but the more important cases, 
and, agreeing, give the decision of the Board. 

The powers of the Commission, in brief, are in matters relating to the location, 
construction and operation of railways. The most important of these powers has 
to do with rate regulation. Passenger rates are divided into standard and special, 
freight rates into standard, special and competitive. Standard rates are maximum 
rates and the only ones which must be approved by the Board before they are 
applied. Special and competitive rates, being less than maximum rates, may be 
applied by railways without the Board’s approval, provided that a change of rates 
has been advertised. But important rate adjustments usually come to the notice 
of the Commission, for the changed rate alters the extent of the territory in which 
a shipper can compete and on this account he is apt to appeal the case to the Com- 
mission. It is a knotty problem to mark the boundaries of competitive areas— 
to decide whether Nova Scotian manufacturers should be given rates which would 
allow them to compete west of Montreal, or again, whether high construction and 
operation costs in British Columbia should enforce a rate which prevents her goods 
from moving far into the prairies. By an amendment to the Railway Act, the regu- 
lation of telephone, telegraph and express rates was given to the Commission, but 
with narrower powers than were given to it in dealing with railways. 

The procedure of the Board is informal, as suits the nature of its work, for 
experience has shown that hearings in strict legal form give the parties to the argu- 
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ment uncompromising attitudes. If possible, matters are settled by recommend- 
ations to the railway company or the shipper; thus, during 1926, 90 p.c. of the 
applications to the Board were settled without formal hearing. The Railway Com- 
mittee had kept its station at Ottawa, giving only formal hearings, so that the 
grievances of those who could not afford to appear in person or pay counsel went 
unredressed. The itineraries of the Railway Commission are arranged so that 
evidence may be taken at the least expense to those giving it. 

The Chief or Assistant Chief Commissioner, depending upon which one is 
presiding, gives final judgment on points of law when, in the opinion of the Com- 
missioners, the question is one of law. On questions of fact the findings of the 
Board are final and are not qualified by previous judgments of any other court. 
Questions of law and jurisdiction are differentiated. In the first case, the Board 
may, if it wishes, allow an appeal to the Supreme Court; in the second, the applicant 
needs no permission to present his appeal. 

The Railway Committee of the Privy Council, being a Committee of the 
Cabinet, was responsible to Parliament. When the powers of the Committee were 
made over to the Railway Commission the responsibility was retained, but neces- 
sarily by a different means. There is now provision for an appeal from any decision 
to the Governor in Council, who may also of his own motion interfere to rescind or 
vary the action of the Board, but the power to rescind or vary usually consists in 
referring to the Board for reconsideration. From its inception until Dec. 31, 1929, 
the Board gave formal hearing to 9,421 cases. Its decision was appealed in 94 
cases, 53 of these being to the Supreme Court of Canada and 41 to the Governor- 
General in Council. Ofthe appeals 11 of those carried to the Supreme Court were 
allowed and 3 of those to the Governor-General in Council. 


PART II.—STEAM RAILWAYS. 
Section 1.—Historical Sketch. 


The first Canadian railway was constructed in 1836 between St. Johns and 
Laprairie, Quebec, with the object of shortening the journey between Montreal and 
New York. A second railway from Montreal to Lachine was opened in 1847, and 
a third line to St. Hyacinthe in 1848. In 1850, however, there were only 66 miles 
of railway in all Canada. 


Commencement of the Railway Era—The Grand Trunk.—The railway 
era in Canada may be said to have begun in 1851, when an Act was passed providing 
for the construction of a main line of railway between the two Canadas. The result 
was the completion of the Grand Trunk Railway between Montreal and Toronto in 
1856, its extension westward to Sarnia in 1859, and eastward to Riviére du Loup 
in 1860. The Atlantic and St. Lawrence Railway, from Portland, Maine, to the 
Canadian boundary, was leased for 999 years, and in 1859, on the completion of 
the Victoria bridge across the St. Lawrence at Montreal, the Grand Trunk had 
a through route 800 miles long from Portland to Sarnia. A line from Detroit to 
Port Huron was leased in 1859, the Champlain roads in 1863, the Buffalo and Lake 
Huron in 1867, while the Chicago and Grand Trunk was completed from Port 
Huron to Chicago in 1880. In 1881 the Georgian Bay and Lake Erie system (171 
miles) was incorporated, and in the following year the Great Western (904 miles) 
and the Midland systems (473 miles) were also incorporated into the Grand Trunk. 
In 1888 the Northern Railway, which had been opened from Toronto to Barrie in 
1853, and the Hamilton and Northwestern Railway, were taken over by the Grand 
Trunk. In.1891 the completion of the St. Clair tunnel gave direct communication 
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with the railways of the United States. In the 1870’s the gauge had been changed 
from the original 5’ 6” to the standard gauge of 4’ 83”. 

Construction of the Intercolonial.—An intercolonial railway between 
the Maritime Provinces and Canada had been proposed as early as the 1830's. 
In 1844 the Imperial Government made a survey for a military road, and in 1851 
agreed to recommend to Parliament either a guarantee of interest or an advance 
of the sum required to build a railroad. Differences of opinion as to the route 
resulted in the project falling through, but in 1853 Nova Scotia undertook to con- 
struct by 1862 a trunk line from Halifax to the New Brunswick frontier, with branch 
lines to Pictou and Victoria Beach. In both Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, 
however, the scheme of an intercolonial railway broke down for lack of funds, and 
in 1867 there were only 341 miles of railway in the Maritimes—196 miles in New 
Brunswick, including lines from Saint John to Shediac and from St. Andrews to 
Richmond; 145 miles in Nova Scotia, including lines from Halifax to Truro and 
Windsor, and from Truro to Pictou. ‘These, under the B.N.A. Act, passed to the 
Dominion Government. The latter undertook the completion of the railway, and 
in 1876 the line was opened. In 187 9 the Riviére du Loup branch of the Grand 
Trunk was acquired, and in 1898 the Drummond Counties Railway from Chaudiére 
Junction to Ste. Rosalie Junction was leased and running rights obtained from the 
latter point over the Grand Trunk tracks into Montreal, the Intercolonial thus 
becoming a competitor for the business of the commercial metropolis of Canada. 


The First Transcontinental Railway—the C.P.R.—As early as 1849 a 
pamphlet published by Major Carmichael-Smyth advocated the construction of 
a Canadian Pacific railway nearly along the present route. In 1851 a Parliamentary 
Committee reported against undertaking the enterprise at that time. In 1871 
the terms under which British Columbia entered Confederation bound the Dominion 
to commence the Pacific railway within two years and complete it within ten years. 
The building of the railway as a public work actually commenced in 1874, but was 
not very rapidly pushed forward. In 1880 the Government entered into a contract 
with the Canadian Pacific Railway syndicate, granting to the syndicate all portions 
of the line completed or under construction, a cash subsidy of $25,000,000, a land 
grant of 25,000,000 acres, free admission of materials for construction, and pro- 
tection for 20 years against competing lines. The company on its side agreed to 
complete the railway to a fixed standard by May 1, 1891, and thereafter to maintain 
it efficiently. Asa matter of fact the last spike on the main line was driven on Nov. 
7, 1885. Like the Grand Trunk, the Canadian Pacific Railway began to acquire 
branch lines as feeders, among them being the North Shore, Quebec, Montreal, 
Ottawa and Occidental in 1881, the Winnipeg to Manitou line in 1882, the Ontario 
and Quebec, the Credit Valley and the Toronto, Grey and Bruce in 1883, the St. 
Lawrence and Ottawa and the Manitoba Southwestern in 1884, the North Shore, 
Nova Scotia, in 1885, the Atlantic and Northwest in 1886, the West Ontario Pacific 
in 1887, the Sudbury and Sault Ste. Marie in 1888, the New Brunswick Railway and 
the Columbia and Kootenay in 1890 and the Montreal and Ottawa and Montreal 
and Lake Maskinongé in 1892. 

- The Second Transcontinental—the Grand Trunk Pacific.—About the 
end of the century the Grand Trunk, which already had a line as far west as Chicago, 
submitted to the Canadian Government a proposal whereby it might participate in 
the settlement and development of the West. Lines were to be leased from Chicago 
via Minneapolis to Winnipeg and thence a new line, subsidized by the Government, 
would be built to the Pacific Coast. The Government raised objections to so 
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much of the line lying in the United States and a second proposal was made for a 
connecting line with larger subsidies from North Bay to Winnipeg. The Govern- 
ment in 1903 submitted a counter proposal that the line, instead of terminating at 
North Bay, should be continued east to Moncton, New Brunswick, the eastern 
section from Moncton to Winnipeg to be constructed by the Government and leased 
to the Grand Trunk Pacific for a 50-year period, the railway paying no rent for the 
first seven years and 3 p.c. on the cost of the railway for the remaining 43 years. 
The western half of the railway from Winnipeg to Prince Rupert was to be built 
by the Grand Trunk Pacific, the Government guaranteeing interest on bonds to 75 
p.c. of the cost of construction, not exceeding $13,000 per mile on the prairie section 
and $30,000 per mile on the mountain section. The Grand Trunk reluctantly 
accepted this proposition and construction of the National Transcontinental and 
Grand Trunk Pacific commenced. 

The Third Transcontinental—The Canadian Northern Railway.—The 
third transcontinental railway, the Canadian Northern, was begun in 1896 with the 
completion by Mackenzie and Mann of the 125-mile line of the Lake Manitoba 
Railway and Canal Co., chartered in 1889. Next were acquired the charters of 
the Winnipeg and Hudson Bay, the Manitoba and Southeastern, the Ontario and 
Rainy River, and the Port Arthur, Duluth and Western. Assisted by the Manitoba 
Government, which desired to establish competition with the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, the Canadian Northern next secured the Manitoba lines of the Northern 
Pacific and in 1902 completed its line from Winnipeg to Port Arthur. During the 
following decade, the agricultural west was filling up very rapidly and with the 
public of Canada under the influence of this boom, the Canadian Northern Railway 
was able to secure guarantees of bonds from the Dominion and Provincial Govern- 
ments to enable it to extend its lines both westward to Vancouver and eastward to 
Montreal and so complete the great scheme of a transcontinental road. 

Effect of the War on the Railways. The Drayton-Acworth Report.— 
With two new transcontinental main lines, besides branches, under construction, 
Canadian railway mileage was doubled between 1900 and 1915, increasing from 
17,657 miles in the former year to 34,882 miles in the latter. The builders of the 
new lines, as well as the Canadian Government and people, had expected that 


immigration of capital and labour from Europe would rapidly settle the areas 


tributary to the new railroads and give them abundant and lucrative traffic, as 
had been the case with the C.P.R. Instead, the war came, and European labour 
and capital were conscripted for the struggle; immigration fell off, while cost of 
operation increased, owing to the scarcity of labour and material in Canada. ‘The 
interest on the bonds had to be met, and in 1915 the Government felt it necessary 
to give assistance to the railways. In 1916, after having again made loans to the 
Grand Trunk Pacific Railway and the Canadian Northern Railway Co., a Royal 
Commission was appointed by Order in Council of July 13, 1916, to investigate:— 
(1) the general problem of transportation, (2) the status of each of the three trans- 
continental systems, (3) the reorganization of any of the said systems, or their 
acquisition by the State, and (4) other matters considered by the Commission to be 
relevant to the general scope of the inquiry. Alfred Holland Smith of New York, 
Sir Henry Drayton of Ottawa and Sir George Paish of London, England, were 
originally appointed to the Commission. On the resignation of the latter, William 
M. Acworth, a distinguished English authority on railways, was appointed to take 
his place. The majority report of the Commission, signed by Sir Henry Drayton 
and Mr. Acworth, has formed the basis of the subsequent railway policy of Canada. 
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Their recommendation was that the public should 
Northern, of 


the Grand Trunk Pacific and of the Grand Trunk proper, 
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take control of the Canadian 
and that 


they should be administered on purely business principles by a board of trustees, 


such compensation as seemed proper 
shareholders of the Canadian Northern and the Grand Trunk. 


to be decided by arbitration and given to the 


The process of the acquisition of these railways and the financial results of their 
operation down to the end of 1928 are described in a special article, ‘“The Origin 


and 


Growth of Government-owned Railways in Canada’’, appearing on pages 633 


to 642 of this volume, and illustrated by tables dealing with capital expenditure, 


physical operations, earnings and expenses, 
the public and to the Government. 


Section 2.—Statistics of Steam Railways. 
The steam railways of the world may be said to have commenced their opera- 


tions with the opening of the Stockton and Darlington 
26, 1825. In the intervening century, the mileage of the 


world had increased to an estimated total of 763,197 miles in 1928, 
Of the enormous total, nearly one-third, or 
Canada was second with 40,688 miles 


296,754 miles were State railways. 
252,383 miles, was in the United States. 


and the growth of the railway debt to 


Railway in England on Sept. 
steam railways of the 
of which figure 


(exclusive of 336 miles of Canadian railways in the United States) and British India 


third with 38,509 miles. Germany had 36,166 miles, 


France 33,208 miles, Russia in 


Europe 35,660 miles, Australia 27,064 miles, Great Britain and Ireland, 24,342 


* miles, Argentina 23,430 miles, Brazil 18,910 miles, 


Mexico 16,406 miles.? 


Of all the 


leading countries of the world Canada had the smallest population per mile of her 


railway lines, viz., 233. 


The mileage of steam railways in operation in Canada is given by single years 


for each year from 1850 to 1928 in Table 1, showing the first great 


period of con- 


struction in the 1850’s, when the mileage grew from 66 to 2,065, the lull in the 1860’s, 
the second great period of construction in the 1870’s and 1880's, the lull in the 


1890’s, the third great period of construction 
sequent falling-off in the rate of increase. 
is given for recent years in Table 2. 


between 1900 and 1915 and the sub- 
The mileage in the different provinces 


1.—Record of Steam Railway Mileage as at June 30, 1835-1919, and Dee. 31, 1919-1928. 


Number | Number Number Number 
of miles of miles of miles of miles 
Years in in in Years ond 

operation operation operation operation. 
[S35 escn0 semis «6 ~ 2,270 12,628 || "1910. Se. so 24,731 
1836-1846 16 2,524 13),150 1) $910 oat se 25,400 
1847-1849 54 2,617 13,838; || 1942 52. «eager 26 ,840 
18502 ees 66 2,695 14 564 || 1913. 4.0.0 29 ,304 
1851 ab cere eee 159 2,899 15,005 10 tay ee aor 30,795 
TS5 orcs oe te 205 3 832 15,627 Wlote. ase. a ena 34,882 
IS5BRE: Ae aes 506 4,331 15,977 |) 1916... ....:.: 36,985 
18b4c eee cen ese 764 4,804 16.2704) 19177 Bote as 38 ,369 
ISBSe oe ete 877 5,218 16,550 || 19182... ..5.. 38 , 252 
1Sb6) & cmc eicec 1,414 5,782 16,870 }} 1919......<%. 38 ,330 
TAs Weal eet 1,444 6,226 17,250 || 1919......... 38,496 
185823 wR eel! 1,863 6,858 17,657 |) 1920... <2.» 38 ,806 
185 Oe gee Scored sie 1,994 7,194 18140) 1920 ers 39,192 
1860043. Pee 2,065 okt 189; 714: WoOWOe2. es ey 39,360 
1SGibdesar tae oe 2,146 8,697 18,988 || 1923......... 39 ,665 
TS625. cee nae 2,189 9,577 19,431 |} 1924. .......: 40,061 
IS6SE EE Paha 2,189 10,273 20,487 || 1925........- 40 ,352 
ASO4 coeees creat eh aroee: 2,189 10,773 91 423 |) 1926 e525 40 ,352 
1SGSiE ese 2,240 11,793 29° 446 || 1927) sv a8 40 572 
TRGGiseae t. seerese 2,278 12,184 22,966 il: 1928 5... se siee 41,024 

WR We: 2,278 12,163 24,104 


1From Slason Thompson’s Railway Statistics of the United States of America, 


1928, pp. 47-49. 
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RAILWAY MILEAGE 


OF 


CANADA 


12,163 MILES 


2270 MILES 


a Ta 


edd 2) 1-1-1) Ld, he de) 22966 MILES 


hela a aa ol gla ll a. 02 4MILES 


Construction was most active in Saskatchewan and Alberta, as will be seen from 
Table 2 


2. by Provinces, Dec. 31, 1920-1928. 

Provinces. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 

miles. | miles. | miles. | miles. | miles. | miles. | miles. | miles. | miles. 
Prince Edward Island..... 279 279 278 277 276 276 276 276 276 
Nova SCOUAL. asa ce: 1,438 1,452 1,451 1,447 | 1,427 1,427 1,426 1,424 1,421 
New Brunswick........... 1,816 |} 1,948 1,948 | 1,947 194251" 17935 1,935 1,935 1,935 
OgeboG .6-+ in. ck erect nk. 4,941 | 4,971 4,920 | 4,919 | 4,882 | 4,797 | 4,767} 4,859 4,910 
COnGawiOn. geet cee ara 11,001 | 10,976 | 10,940 | 10,957 | 10,947 | 10,908] 10,870 | 10,834 10,866 
IMANIBODS iaudak sitet -ccesh': 4,403 4,417 4,527 4,521 4,520 4,540 4,296 4,293 4,293 
Saskatchewan. .«........... 6,220 | 6,296 6,488 | 6,518 | 6,942 7,056 7,268 | 7,358 hEM 
Va Eye ee ee 4,474 | 4,557 1 4,567 | 4,784 | 4,818 | 4,965 | 5,048 | 5,139 5,307 
Ley Columbian. scx +. 3,916 | 3,968 | 3,950} 3,966). 3,976 | 4,117 } 4,072 | 4,060 4,071 
EE Pd net aso: 69 58 58 58 58 58 58 58 58 
ie United States: os... es 249 270 ale 273 273 273 336 336 336 
NOGALES wank skeet vs 38,806 | 39,192 | 39,360 | 39,665 | 40,061 | 40,352 | 40,252 | 40,572 | 41,024 


Capital Liability.—The capital liability of the steam railways of Canada is 
shown in Table 3 for the years 1901 to 1928. The great increase after 1922 is due 
to the inclusion of all Government loans to railways and investment in road and 
equipment of Government railways as part of the capital liability of the railways. 
Statistics of individual lines are given in Table 4. In Table 5 will be found statistics 
of the actual capital investment in road and equipment of Canadian railways as at 


the end of each of the six years ended 1928. 


3.—Capital Liability of Steam Railways, June 30, 1901-1919, and Dec. 31, 1919-1928. 


Nors.—Corresponding figures for each year from 1876 to 1900 inclusive are given on p. 649 of the 1927-28 


Year Book. 
Years. Stocks. Ree Total. Years. Stocks. Handed Total. 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1901.... 424 414,314 391,696,523 816, 110,837)|1916....] 1,024,264,325 868 861,449] 1,893,125,774 
1902ce* 460, 40f. 863 404,806 ,847 865,208 ,710/1917....} 1,089,114,875 896,005,116) 1,985,119,991 
190322, 483,770,312] 424,100,762]  907,871,074)/1918....} 1,093,885,495 905,994,999] 1,999 ,880,494 
1904;... 492..752.530 449,114,035} 941,866,565//1919....| 1,100,301,195| 914,823,515) 2,015,124,710 
1905.... 526,353,951 465 ,543 ,967 991,897 ,918]1919....} 1,104,409, 122 931,756,484] 2,036,165 ,606 
1906.... 561,655,395) 504,226,234] 1,065,881,629/11920....] 1,323,705,962] 846,324,166] 2,170,030,128 
19O7i=.1 588,568,591 583,369,217) 1,171,937,808/1921....| 1,372,545,165 792,142,471] 2,164,687,636 
1908.... 607 ,891,349 631,869,664] 1,239,761,013//1922....} 1,415,623 ,322 743,653,809] 2,159,277,131 
1909.... 647,534,647 660,946,769) 1,308,481,416)/1923....] 1,385,080,426] 1,879,593,6121| 3,264,674,0381 
191050 687,557,387; 722,740,300] 1,410,297 ,687||1924....] 1,401,263,285] 2,012,602,3281) 3,413,865,613! 
101. 749,207,687) 779,481,514] 1,528,689,201//1925....) 1,378,706,860] 2,092,374,0491| 3,471,080,9091 
1912.2. 770,459 ,351 818,478,175} 1,588,937 ,526//1926....} 1,381,762,345] 2,179,186,5871| 3,560,948 ,9321 
UO es 918 573,740 613,256,952) 1,531,830, 692)/1927....| 1,350,249,167| 2,287,588,3301] 3,637,837,497! 
1914....| 1,026,418, 123 782,402,638] 1,808 ,820,761//1928....| 1,376,951,622] 2,345,524,6291| 3,722,476,2511 
1915....| 1,024,085,983| 851,724,905} 1,875,810,888 


1Includes,all Government loans to railways and investment in road and equipment of Dominion and 
Provincial railways. 
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4.—Mileage, Capital Liability, Earnings and Operating Expenses of Individual Steam 
Railways for the calendar year 1928. 


N f Rail ence Capital ae Operating 
SOS OF, BENT OY aS Liability. from Expenses. 
Mileage. Operation. 
jc UG pes ee 
miles. $ $ $ 
Alberta and Great Waterways......--+++++e+- 304-89 10,934,876 326, 184 264,169 
Algoma Central and Hudson Bayaiccess. ee eet 324-00 20,398 ,800 2,232 ,526 1,971,009 
Algoma Hastern.......--seeeeeeeerscereeecees 88-52 5,226,500 806,277 452,858 
Alma and Jonqui@re.........+eeeeeeeeeeereees 10-60 629 ,800 96 ,823 81,288 
Atlantic, Quebec and Western......-.--++++++: 104-31 6,598 ,675 271,960 268 ,535 
Brandon, Sask. and Hudson Bay......---+.++: 84-75 2,150,000 112,030 146, 064 
British Yukon.....-..secse cence cece esse ceces 90-32 4,978,879 206 ,084 126,019 
Burrard Inlet Tunnel and Bridge Co.......... - 1,502,500 - - 
Canada and Gulf Terminal..........+++++++- 38-10 1,740,000 139,879 100,490 
Canada Southern.........e.eseeeeeeeeeeneeces 381-04 37,630,000 24,261,444 14,229 ,387 
Canadian National........-.-.:esseeeeeeeeees 18 ,024-01! - | 232,459,577 186,296,821 
se shi astern Lanessqesees +eclrere 3,104-361 - 27 ,959 ,347 31,483 ,352 
we ef Motaleneuaeeian: tee mas roe 91,128-371, 2,552,919 ,029 260,418 ,924 217,780,173 
Canadian Pacific........2...2+seeeerereeseeee 14,417-10 782 ,205 ,428 230,406 ,354 173,871,973 
Central Canada........ceeeeeceeeeeeeeeeerers 99-47 4,376,466 124,375 ,039 
Central Vermont........es-eee+> HOR 2 EMIS OE: 25-331 2,161,4153 251,471 227,915 
Crow’s Nest Southern.......0--s.seeeeererees 52-99 4,295,000 161,255 117,001 
Cumberland Railway and Coal COnSEoeh sts 31-29 1,321,268 201,936 153,177 
Detroit River Tunnel Co........-.e+eeeeerees 3-26 21,000,000 - - 
Dominion Atlantic...........eeee cere reer eeee 304-54 8,431,500 1,861,671 1,603 ,961 
Eastern British Columbia........-+.+--+- 5s: 13-04 420,000 80,944 69,458 
Edmonton, Dunvegan and British Columbia. 428 -04 14,663,720 1,782,160 871,971 
Esquimalt and Nanaimo.....-.-.+++eeererees 209-70 7,332,000 1,699,777 1,078,891 
Essex Terminal..........s2sesceesectsseceenes 21-00 1,120,000 407 , 038 217 ,572 
Fredericton and Grand Lake Coal and Ry. Co. 31-10 605 ,000 12350070 72,571 
Greater Winnipeg Water District..........--+- 92-00 1,807 ,348 100,730 91,555 
International Bridge and Terminal Co........ 1-06 300 ,000 - - 
Kent Northern........scceecereccceresseeeers 27-00 63,180 29,937 32,148 
Keattle, VaUley sc» sccnce asso ce ciserie eerie 404-66 15,960,000 2,101,741 1,648,295 
Lacombe and North Western.........-+++-++- - - 20 ,334 11,861 
Maine Central..........e0:eeeneeee rene ee eens 5-10 100, 243 16, 236 20,504 
Maritime Coal, Railway and Power (One eee 16-40 3,755,100 117 ,695 72,004 
Massawippi Valley........-.-sseseeeeeeeeeees 800,000 - - 
Midland Railway of Manitoba........-.-+-++- 75-76 4,800,000 482,129 492,477 
Montreal and Atlantic............eeeee sence es 184-60 5,518,0002 1,804,282 2,000,214 
Morrissey, Fernie and Michel..........-.--+-- 5-37 1,263,000 145,145 112,990 
Napierville Junction........+--+s+eeeeeereeees 43-01 600,000 703,766 371,321 
Nelson and Fort Sheppard.......-.-.-+++e0+++ 60-79 2,846 ,800 98 ,667 124,245 
New Brunswick Coal and Railway Co........ 59-20 1,600,702 50,996 100,616 
Nipissing Centralt............seeeeeeeeee ec eee 59-74 - 214,252 226 ,886 
Ottawa and New York.........eeeeeeeeeeeees 58-77 2,100,000 323,180 395,130 
Pacific Great Hastern..........-eeeeeeeeeeeee 360-80 59,701,730 531,332 663 ,441 
Pembina Valley.......----csceeneeereereeeees 26-51 775 ,000 14,674 25 ,840 
Pare Marquette (including L.E.D.R.).......-. 336-88 7,400,000 5,455,228 3,121,628 
Quebec Central..........-ssseeeeeree ret eteees 357-82 12,348 ,344 3,172,335 2,356,013 
Quebec, Montreal and Southern esses sss 198-83 10,077,070 627,481 747,929 
Quebec Oriental.........--s..-sseseneeete ees 98-15 2,284,702 337,280 277 347 
Quebec Railway, Light and Power Co........ 25-55 3,286,030 701,140 564,139 
Roberval-Saguenay........eeeeeereeeeeeeerees 41-82 3,330,000 551,367 437,521 
Rutland and Noyan........-.:seeeeeee erences 3-36 200,000 5,828 11,608 
St. Lawrence and Adirondack. ........++++++- 60:26 2,815,000 966,789 867,518 
’ Saint John Bridge and Ry. Extension......... 433 ,900 ~ - 
Sydney and Louisburg........+.+++eeeeee esses 76:97 4,731,462 1,642,237 1,217,796 
TOMISCOUBLA. «ccs cots sane os meee ree enneetes 113-25 3,856,336 340, 742 290,674 
Temiskaming and Northern Ontario‘......... 388-50 37 332,935 5,324,988 3,775,289 
Thousand Islands........-..++eeceeeeeeereeee 6:08 60,000 91,078 57,339 
Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo............--- 111-03 10, 695,000 3,570,439 2,155,910 
Van Buren Bridge Co.......-...--eeee eee eeees 0-36 500,000 - | ~ 
Vancouver, Victoria and Hastern........ fey es 284-83 23 ,500, 000 728,940 850,413 
Wabash (in Canada).......+--.eeeeeeeeerreeee 245-40 - 7,488 ,447 5,728,102 
Total (including trackage rights du- : 
plications).........:..0seeeeseeee: 42,021-62 | 3,722,476, 251 563, 732, 260 442,701,270 
Canadian National (Can. and U.S.).......+++- 22,468-49 - 276,631,921 218 , 248 ,344 


1Canadian lines only. 2Including capital of leased lines. Including only capital of lines leased in 
Canada. ‘Constructed and operated by Ontario Government Railway Commission. 5Included with 
Quebec Central. 6Included with Canadian Pacific. 
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Capital Investment.—The capital investment in road and equipment of 
Canadian steam railways is shown in Table 5 for the calendar years 1923-1928. 
The table gives the investment in new lines and in additions and betterments during 
the year, together with the cumulative total of such investments as at the end of 
each year. During 1928, $30,843,793 was invested in new lines and $47,699,981 in 
additions and betterments, while up to Dec. 31, 1928 a total of $3,020,059,995 had 
been invested in road and equipment of Canadian steam railways. When com- 
parison is made with the figures of Table 3, it is seen that the capital liability of the 
steam railways was considerably greater than the actual investment in physical 
property by the railways at the same date. This discrepancy was largely accounted 
for by the fact that the total of capital liabilities as shown in Table 3 included loans 
and advances from the Government to cover deficits of the Canadian National 
Railways and unpaid accrued interest on such loans, which during the 10 years 1919 
to 1928 amounted to $500,471,329 as shown in Table 23. A further factor in the 
discrepancy was that some of the outstanding railway stocks represented no actual 
investment in physical property. 


5.—Capital Invested in Road and Equipment of Canadian Steam Railways, calendar 


years 1923-1928. 
Investments. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 
‘ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
New Lines— 
Road,:..... 12,464,847 5,789 ,382 10,353 ,357 10,030,081 14,488,059 30,003,540 
Equipment. 35,471 ,069 |Cr. 8,399 129,645 448 ,649 351,447 
General... +. 2,468 ,244 2,396,790 2,442,175 277,356 2,807 ,259 488,806 
Total for 
VOar soso 14,968 ,562 8,168,241 12,792,133 10,437 ,082 17,743 ,967 30,843,793 
Additions and 
Betterments— 
WRUOAG Sesh cee 28 ,540 495 25,571,368 15,251,545 19,515,536 32,188,136 33,682,796 
Equipment... 29 559,855 9,895 ,974 1,629,939 2,121,625 20,081,275 11,432,446 
General....... 990,805 |Cr. 110,365 |Cr. 95,460 2,387 ,982 138,644 2,659,759 
Undistributed 83 ,938 2,625,247 702,450 1,089,943 {Cr. 74,948 |Cr. 75,020 
Total for 
WOOK. Sects. 59,175,093 37,982,224 17 ,488 ,474 25,115 ,086 52,333,107 47,699 ,981 
‘Undistributed. .| - - 623,913 |Cr. 178,020 |Cr.15,415,5102 1,598 ,437 |Cr. 12,370,3512 


_—_— i 


Total Invest- 
ments, as 
at Dec. 31.../2, 785,197,438 |2, 831,971,816 |2,862,074,403 |2,882,211,061 |2,953,886,572 | 3,020,059, 995 


1 Includes a credit of $14,944,515 on account of Hudson Bay Railway not operated and returned to 
Dominion Government for completion. 


2 Includes a credit of $13,477,505 on account of Canadian National property transferred to Harbour 
Commissions of Halifax and Saint John. 


Summary of Traffic Statistics.—A summary of freight and passenger traffic 
statistics and of the ratio of operating expenses to gross earnings, continuing a series 
which has been compiled since 1875, will be found for the years 1911 to 1928 in 
Table 6. This table has, however, the great defect that its figures of passengers and 
freight carried are not comparable throughout, but have been reduced as a result of 
the consolidation of railways. Better tests of the real volume of passenger and 
freight traffic are supplied in Table 9 of this chapter under the headings ‘‘Passengers 
carried one mile” and “Freight carried one mile’. These records, commencing in 
1915, show that the maximum volume of passenger traffic was reached in the cal- 
endar year 1919 and the maximum volume of freight traffic in 1928. Both freight 
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and passenger traffic have in recent years been affected by the increase in the use of 
motor vehicles for purposes of transportation. 


The statistics of gross earnings and operating expenses illustrate the difficulties 
confronting our railways in recent years. 


that, on account of the enormous initial inves 
ment, a railway’s operating expenses should n 
of its gross earnings, the remainder being require 
invested, whether in stocks or bonds, as we 
The ratio of operating expenses to gross earnl 
and in 1913 the Canadian operating ratio was 70-90 p.c. 


ments. 
ratio, 


Before the war it was generally held 
tment required in roadbed and equip- 
ot exceed about two-thirds or 70 p.c. 
d to meet interest on capital 
ll as to provide for necessary improve- 
ngs is called the operating 
The new conditions 


of the war period, especially the higher cost of labour and of fuel, swelled the oper- 


ating ratio, in spite of advances in freight an 
97-18 p.c., since when there has been a decline to a ratio of 7 


d passenger rates, untilin 1920 it reached 
8-53 in 1928. While 


eross earnings increased by $64,668,053, due to increased freight traffic, operating 


expenses increased by 
operating revenues for 1928. 


$35,054,990, resulting in an increase of $29,613,063 in net 


In Table 7 will be found an analysis of the distribution of the operating expenses 
of steam railways for the last four years, the 1928 figures showing considerable 


increases compared with 1927, due to increased volume o 


{ traffic, and also an increase 


in all but general expenses. The earnings and operating expenses per mile of line 
and per train-mile are analysed in Table 8. 


6._Summary of Steam Railway St 
Ratio of Expenses to Earnings, 


years 1919-1928. 


Norz.—These statistics were published for the years 1875-1910 on 


and for 1901-1910 on p. 591 of the 1926 Year Book. 


Total 

Years train- 

miles 

No. 
g ON reer ebesicuten sce eects 89 716,533 
LOUDER coast 100,930,271 
1913s Repent 113 ,437 ,208 
OWE ee ee tee caster 107,895,272 
1915S ERE SS. Bees: 93 ,218 ,479 
1916S hee 111,075,890 
19 Vie Bee 115,797,100 
1[OISt eee Ae ob 109 ,857 ,560 
1919 bwatea kee 103 ,832 ,835 
1919 (Dec. 31) 107 ,053 ,735 
1OZO 7G RE 117,384,819 
192 l(t 104,652,167 
LOUIE ie 107 ,625, 144 
11923 (Geen 113,907,613 
LODA (Ga 110,032 ,845 
19255 (agence 109 ,289 ,865 
1926°( 113 ,538 ,876 
192 7a Gaioe 116,895,751 
1928 (Gace 125 034,253 


Passengers 
carried. 


No. 


37,097,718 
41,124,181 
46, 185,968 
46,702,280 
46 ,322 ,035 


43,503,459 
48,106,530 
44,948 , 638 
43,754,194 
47,940,456 


51,318,422 
46,793,251 
44 383 ,620 
44 834,337 
42,921,809 


41,458 ,084 
42,686, 166 
41,840,550 
40,592,792 


Freight 
carried. 


tons. 


79 ,884 , 282 
89 444,331 
106,992,710 
101 ,393 ,989 
87 , 204,838 


100,659 , 088 
121,916,272 
127 ,543 ,687 
116,699,572 
111,487,780 


127 429,154 
103 , 131, 182 
108 530,518 
118 , 289, 604 
106 ,429 ,355 


109,850,925 
122,476,822 
125 967,439 
141, 280,026 


atistics of Freight and Passenge 
years ended June 30, 1911-1919, 


Gross 
earnings. 


$ 


188 ,733 ,494 
219 403,753 
256,702,703 
243 ,083 ,539 
199 ,843 ,072 


261,888 ,654 
310,771,479 
330, 220,150 
382,976,901 
408 ,598 361 


492,101,104 
458,008 ,891 
440 , 687, 128 
478 ,338 ,047 
445 ,923 ,877 


455,297 , 288 
493 599,754 
499 ,064, 207 
563 , 732,260 


Operating 
expenses. 


$ 


131,034,785 
150,726,540 
182,011,690 
178 , 975 ,259 
147,731,099 


180 542,259 
222,890,637 
273 955,436 
341,866,509 
376,789 ,093 


478 , 248, 154 
422,581,205 
393 ,927 , 406 
413 862,818 
382,483 ,908 


372,149,656 
389 ,503 ,452 
407 ,646 , 280 
442,701,270 


r Traffic, and 
and calendar 


p. 434 of the 1916-17 Year Book, 


Ratio of 
expenses 
to 
receipts. 


p.c. 


69-43 
68-70 
70-90 
73-63 
73-92 


68-94 
71-72 
82-96 
89-27 
92-26 


97-18 
92-25 
89-39 
86-52 
85:77 


81-70 
78-91 
81-68 
78-53 


peer, 
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7.—Distribution of Operating Expenses of Steam Railways for the calendar years 


1925-1928. 
Items of Expenditure. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 

$ p.c. $ p.c. $ p.c. $ p.c. 
Way. and structures Bot ea 74,015,637] 19-89] 81,095,525) 20-82} 86,436,213] 21-24] 97,763,472) 22-08 
Equipment: )......0..0..6. 86,120,493] 23-15] 91,824,825] 23-58] 93,801,950) 23-00} 101,945,151} 23-02 
Traffic expenses............ 15,380,361} 4-13] 16,113,495] 4-14] 17,668,103} 4-33] 17,995,239) 4-07 
Transportation............. 180,875,593) 48-60] 184,027,865] 47-24] 192,241,574] 47-14) 208,049,857) 47-00 
General expenses........... 15,757,572) 4-23) 16,441,742] 4-22) 17,498,440) 4-29] 16,947,551] 3-83 
Total. .g50. S05. 5 . 372,149, 6561100-00! 389,503, 452!100-001 407,646, 2801100-00! 442, 701,270!100-00 
§8.—Earnings and Operating Expenses of Steam Railways per Mile of Line and per 

Train Mile, for the years ended June 30, 1915-19, and the calendar years 1919-28. 

Gross Operating Net Gross Operating 

Earnings. | Expenses. | Earnings. || Earnings. | Expenses. 
Years. Es SE a EI |e es es 

Per mile of line. Per train mile. 
$ $ $ .$ $ 

LOLA DUMOTOU): 8. oe Ai, sysie.c core ge reie hale eh sates 5,616 4,152 1,464 2-144 1-585 
ISIE KE) 6,943 4,823 2,120 2-358 1-623 
1 CE Re 8,051 5,774 2,277 2-683 1-925 
1918-2 % 8,581 45419 1,462 3-006 2-494 
TOOT er) 9,947 8,879 1,068 3° 683 3-°292 
NOTORAD BONO Lh aerrce tee tate acs retin eso o's ae 10,568 9,745 923 3-817 3-520 
UPA Acie TONE ORR at ee 12,626 12,270 356 4-192 4-074 
LOVIN Geni) lo ns rer cin seh es oe ries 11,636 10,735 901 4-376 4-038 
URI (ot So ES A eeweads Stein ay ReareE ae 11,196 10,008 1,188 4-095 3-660 
MOD SME MER CAN act sist doco sis csales ccais 12,098 10,434 1,664 4-199 3-630 
LORE LSAT ORG TE IG 11,233 9,548 1,685 4-053 3-473 
He Ne mek\ MM limes tM aia ad, e's, 5, 3 v: avale\e sues singers 11,383 9,222 2,161 4-166 3-402 
Mee ecm Ein a earsnancoy acoso ohe-« gretecaua snstale 12,278 9,653 2,625 4-347 3-431 
MUD BAe Ak men) Ba bce arsine <io aie fg des Beas 12,350 10,047 2,303 4-269 3-487 
ACN ME) Aeteetses eusicys lene ebiee ep crabard seis’ 13 ,840 10,791 3,049 4-509 3-541 


A summary analysis of passenger and freight traffic statistics for recent years 
is given in Table 9, showing among other things a decline in average receipts per 
passenger per mile from 3-04 cents in 1921 to 2-67 cents in 1928, and a decline in 
the average number of passengers per train from 70 in 1919 and 64 in 1920 to 61 in 
1928. Similarly, freight traffic statistics show a reduction in freight receipts per 
ton per mile from 1-200 cents in 1921 to 0-994 cents in 1928. In this table there 
should also be noted the tendency toward an increase in the average length of the 
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freight haul, and an increase in the average train load from 344 tons in 1915 to 557 
tons in 1928. As a result, the revenue earned per freight train mile also increased. 
Both of these averages are largely affected by the volume of grain handled. 


9.—Summary Analysis of Statistics of Passenger and Freight Services and Receipts, 
for the years ended June 30, 1915-19, and the calendar years, 1919-28. 


PASSENGERS. 
Nee eee nnn En 
Passengers Average 
Years Passengers Faseenee carried one mile receipts 
: carried. inal per mile per passenger 
sehen of line. mile. 
Wi We RU a ae ee ee 
No. No. No. cents. 
19157(hame 30) 0s a Serer seis 46,322,035 | 2,483,708,745 69 ,802 2-02 
NOUG(G 0? SO Nena Ao SBe Bio nus oman o os 43 ,503 ,459 2,727,122 ,648 72,611 1:95 
OV KiGw Ea) Ces iradesiinbdn geass dob 48 106,530 3,150,127 ,428 79,829 1-95 
TQ TSRCGM EE © e)ieatre teisbets tex ucletecns stot ateine 44 948 638 3,161,082 ,402 82,140 2-12 
Kn hoe Gee SA as BOsocdauints ncbo 70 43,754,194 3 074,664,369 79,859 2-56 
Ona Rysas Gil) sab sehet do So cS IAN Bo Sak 47,940,456 3,658 492,716 94,625 2-63 
1920; as Viesiesce cis tieleeeteiaceiiee 51,318 ,422 3, 522,494,856 90 ,376 2-92 
1921 es: ee erinals katara tere letetenc carci ate 46,793,251 2,960,583 ,955 75,219 3:04 
19 22s(Gieacs haces Sicayite, setae a eke sebereedane 44 383 ,620 2,814,113 531 71,497 2-82 
TOBY at aetna smote seve eieteres efersiers 44 834 337 3,076,341,444 77,805 2-76 
19940 Wid 4) eg arle San Pees ery 42,921,809 | 2,872,333,579 72,355 2-79 
19250 es Da a SO aa as 41,458 ,084 2,910,760, 047 72,771 2-69 
1O2Gu (mcs Neaok noe obec cop caco bak 42,686,166 2,998 952,309 74,595 2-71 
IC Oa Ce eeOe Sic ora 41,840,550 3 051,784,039 75,522 2-69 
1928n(Gae aii dea easead Saat a dibic 40,592,792 3,140,860, 693 77,110 2-67 
Average Average Average Passenger 
Years receipts passenger number of revenue per 
per journey passengers passenger 
passenger. in miles. per train. train mile. 
$ miles. No. $ 
TOPSHGINS SO) oe see esos eee eer 1-08 54 50 1-02 
L916 Gaara) 1-08 55 53 1:04 
TOU aon 1-14 59 59 1-16 
1918 (  “ 1-49 70 64 1-71 
1919N eee) 1-80 70 63 2-01 
1GAGMAD eC SI) Pewee a eteielet reel tele a 2-01 76 70 2°26 
ADQO) Ge Ee) eons tee ee eeideeia eee 2-00 68 64 2-36 
TOD TEMES D5) ane a oi ete ere alereat 1-92 63 57 2-30 
1920 Kem ES REIT SIENS, Watt fetaiate ote etetor 1:79 63 55 2-10 
1928 \Gecme Sie) Serer Hea eh eee 1-90 69 64 2-51 
192 40h NF 5 AES ke a mee es 1-87 67 59 2-34 
1905 ort es orceip ee sesiteres 1-89 70 60 2-33 
1026 Gee NRA Geta aces Ae aoe ow 1-90 70 61 2-41 
OPC eS Coast ania aade yelpateia gt: 1-96 73 61 2-38 
GS (ae ce WARE ds, oc avats MRE Oe ees 2-06 vai 61 2-38 
FREIGHT. ; 
ees) 
: Freight Freight 
Years. Freight es carried receipts 
carried. ons Fane one mile per per ton 
: mile of line. per mile. 
tons. tons. tons. cents. 
TOUS) (June: SO) ae eis olslano ete eres sree 71,498,170 | 17,661,309,723 496 ,355 751 
TOTG)G, o 8 0 Be es cee etek tten errereciere ts 89 237,156 | 28,195,364,264 753,202 0-653 
iON Wy at GRIN ("sO Sots cake ere: 98 464,694 | 31,186,707,851 807 , 948 0-690 
ROUSE Cee efclatee ree bk ncroecne + 102,425,410 | 31,029,072,279 806,285 0-736 
Oe GEE RS oeirro aro O OOO 6 95,202,121 | 27,724,397,202 720,096 0-962 
1O19 (DD eGaed])), ee semis woe eee rt 91,349,595 | 26,950,598 3822 697 ,064 1-003 
LOZON Cae Vise ec slome En eekeesategs 100,050,046 | 31,894,411,479 818 ,309 1-071 
1927 RC EES serena clic ome dietrror B 83,730,829 | 26,621,630,554 676,311 1-200 
[COR ORTC Anis NM) eee Ninh nn Fd oe one ceca 87,309 ,036 | 30,367,885 ,883 771,542 1-039 ° 
O23 (ane ee tate AEN ooo iat 102,258,933 | 34,067,658 ,527 861,622 0-987 
LO24 Win Pete, see dabee ths epee eit oe ole 91,599,639 | 30,513,819, 106 768,649 1-019 
1025: Gat \ietace a alacals let lmreteton es totets: seers 94,624,599 | 31,965,204, 683 799,150 1-012 
192610 1) ae Wis Se, A ie ss 105,221,906 | 34,153 466,033 849 ,525 1-043 
102 le (aes amine etuses t Ge Sera 106,011,355 | 34,901,652,515 863,710 1-029 
1 leat i Jr A a I i ac 118 652,969 | 41,610,660,776 1,012,572 0-994 


inti An nd rr in a era se 


1 Duplications eliminated. 
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9.—_Summary Analysis of Statistics of Passenger and Freight Services and Receipts, 
for the years ended June 30, 1915-19, and the calendar years 1919-28—concluded. 


FREIGHT —concluded. 


Average Average Average Revenue 


Receipts length of | train load load i 
g per freight 

Years. per ton freight haul in net per loaded train 

: in miles. tons. car mile. mile. 

$ miles tons. tons. $ 

Oth une iO). cae voit ee SNe sdiv'ss wcls 1-52 344 18-43 2-28 
ADO Nieman te WY seit heirs opin costs oi tie de 1:68 257 411 20-91 2-69 
TROTTE Te jo oa tae cider ats a AE RN eR 1:77 256 436 22-24 3-01 
TOUS mere) Set ese cers ouic ce-s «aes cae 1:79 243 457 23-10 3-36 
HOLOMMEER ROR Ce Techeics va cdccmetas 2°29 238 442 23-46 4-26 
ISIQHAVECKS IE Miles. METALS ee 2-43 242 434 22-21 4-36 
1920°'(7" = 5 Mtge cet tthe ah Ae eS les ere ha) te 2-68 250 457 23-05 4-89 
TREAT [oA Yin a, sn a meee die guste hom re 3-10 258 447 22-12 5-37 
HOD 2M eam Seman Weert Nee et Fale nah as 2-91 280 481 23-03 5-00 
s HORS (ga st no) ak Aly Ane peed Mm la erat tet ad 2-84 288 512 26-44 5-05 
OEE (CURIE, 5, UN aan Ma ot Sis aa Sa 2-92 287 494 25-45 5:03 
LOD ONE AME) ates acc aoe ek 2-95 291 519 25-11 5-25 
1920- - OP, ong ak nt osm tcrRS 2-91 279 519 25-07 5-41 
TOQTEMES Ate V) LAs cote. etna cd site bien 2-85 Afi 514 25-30 5-29 
OSs Rae Rn 5 5S Raia ela es Sees a 2-93 295 557 25-96 5-54 


Railway Wages and Salaries.—The number of railway employees and the 
amount of their remuneration are naturally affected by the volume of traffic, which 
tends to rise in periods of active business conditions and fall in times of depression. 
The volume of traffic is also very directly affected by the size of the grain crops in the 
West. Thus it may be observed in Table 10 that the very favourable industrial 
and agricultural conditions of 1928 resulted in a considerable increase in the number 
of employees. 

Largely because of inflated monetary conditions, the amount of salaries and 
wages showed a maximum in 1920, but, as will be seen from Table 10, the wage bill 
increased from 1915 to 1920 to a much greater extent than the number of employees, 
viz., by 222 p.c., while employees increased by only 49 p.c. From 1920 to 1925 
there was a slight recession in the wage level, but in the past few years, and partic- 
ularly in 1928, a rising tendency was evident. Salaries and wages absorbed 51-05 
cents out of every dollar of gross earnings in 1928 as compared with 45-15 cents in 1915. 
10.—Number of Steam Railway Employees, Amount of Salaries and Wages, and Ratios 


of the latter to Gross Earnings and Operating Expenses, for years ended June 30, 
1915-1919, and for calendar years, 1919-1928. 


Salaries Ratio to Ratio to 

Years. Employees. an Gross Operating 

Wages. Earnings. | Expenses. 

No. $ p.c. p.c. 

TOTS. (YES SU aes Pelee SAREE ADs a eae a gs 124,142 90,215,727 45-15 61-09 
NORGE cma ee i NON |, ANY. be ORY nee. 144,770 104,300,647 39-82 57-95 
DL RDM ee NO ck Sa) pike csteueis « Stns 146,175 129,626,187 41-85 58-34 
BL): Coal (irs Seaman Lo eae Ps Rak ieee oie et a ae Anca ais: 148 ,493 152 274,953 46-14 55-59 
‘ORR Gea ACN) AER Ed aS Oe a, 158,777 208 ,939 ,995 54-56 61-12 
MOT SN (AOC TOL ic siya Se he Se ie Reeth 8 173,728 233 ,323 ,074 57-10 61-92 
1920( “ Tice ah Stee ey Ie ae RC Seg ts Bee eS 185,177 290,510,518 59-04 60-74 
ee Ry eee ee | ho ANE RSP ROR RIO, ARE abe rate te aera Bet 167 ,627 247,756,138 54-09 58-63 
1922 (ed wef Meta CANES. ot a's. Ce eee Se ee a 165,635 233 ,294,040 52-94 59-20 
IGP Since NS VR eR ee Rate ans eee Re, 178 ,052 253 ,320,005 52-96 61-21 
LODE nGese «6 Ve SRR? eee ere eee, Seapine Senet FR Le 169,970 239 , 864 ,265 53-79 62-71 
5 Pe eae DRT PLA RETA, tere Rea A SSE 166,027 DITO Mor 52-25 63-85 
1026n(Gny $f ees Cesc cae eee i Coreen Nia nen aa 174,2661| 253,412,4241 51-371 65-031 
ODT 7 eee iar ROAR he RRR ac Rn et eas Sat Rep 176,3381) 267,067,0481 53-511 65-511 
1928) .( “Ss Ee Suh he 4 Ro Rae ee eee Boos 187,7101} 287,775,316! 51-051 65-001 


1 Owing to changes in classification, the figures for 1926, 1927 and 1928 include 8,792, 8,360 and 11,657 
employees respectively, with salaries and wages of $9,075,602, $8,391,797 and $13,218,742 respectively, 
engaged in outside operations and in classes not included prior to 1926. The ratio percentages are also 
affected by this change. 
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Mileage and Rolling Stock.—Statistics of the mileage and the rolling stock 
of the steam railways of Canada are given for the last seven years in Table 11. 
The figures may be supplemented by the statement that between 1920 and 1928 the 
average capacity of box cars increased from 34-779 tons to 36-773 tons, of flat cars 
from 33-459 to 35-864 tons, and of all freight cars from 35-141 tons to 37 -255 tons 
The average tractive power of the locomotive in use in 1920 was 31,112 Ib. and in 
1928, 35,193 lb. Of the locomotives in use in 1928, 35 were electric, while motor 
passenger cars numbered 69. 


11.—Mileage and Rolling Stock of Steam Railways, calendar years 1922-1928. 


Mileage and Equipment. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Mileage and Engines. 

Miles in operation (single 

track); . G2 cthaaeiet, Aeweiee 39,665 40,061 40,352 40,352 40,572 41,024 
Males:of Sidings meee eee? 9,680 |' 10,012 9,579 9,716 9,887 10,130 
Miles of industrial track...... - - 1,555 1,591 1,611 1,662 
Miles of double track......... 2,591 2,619 2,614 2,620 2,647 2,639 
Engines i Us0...0 econ see 5,897 5,857 5,102 5,679 5,660 5,669 

Passenger Cars. 
Pirsti Class carta ccocem cre: 1,968 1,981 1,960 1,968 1,968 1,978 
Secondclass ve taeetn cee 429 419 426 409 406 } 400 
Combinations: weer cic 424 426 430 398 545 546 
TEAS rAaRt so. Oh: dee. 704 703 704 668 668 738 
DMMP eels eee ei aes 194 196 198 198 207 204 
Par lous aca elites eiee he ect 223 243 249 255 262 288 
Sleening yey. gee cette cise Aer 675 819 822 893 956 ie hl 
Baggage, express and postal... 1,859 1,855 1,848 1,850 1,687 1,667 
NEGEOD CAT Stier to a erels cele 2 28 42 id 60 65 69 
Opbercs uy he Waser ee ee 281 165 150 149 158 183 
Freight Cars. 

TOK arsenal Feteloterahebatato= 159,276 | 155,656 | 154,527 | 150,499 | 151,232 148 ,717 
Plat Ah. b ve een Fe: Bae ies 23 821 22,748 22,308 21,631 21,018 20,335 
Stoclcaek. sua aec tre ee pictors stent: ; 12,204 12/335 12,025 11,746 11,656 if,312 
GOAN Hees ee teraletateveierate wheter aiet 22,854 23 ,486 23 445 23 ,663 23 ,551 23,278 
AP ean cue erat atrare tear serinye feeder rears. 438 453 466 456 462 466 
Heirigerator. js. scese ee 6,504 6,329 6,286 6,616 6,802 6,950 
(OPA IB Nae moe O Ph aikencr 5,017 5,156 5,170 6,644 6,062 5,970 


Commodities Hauled.—Statistics of the commodities hauled in the years 
1924-1928, show that in 1928 there was an increase over 1927 of 12,641,614 tons in 
the total hauled (Table 12). This was a new record for Canadian railways, greatly - 
exceeding the highest previous years of 1927, 1923, 1918 and 1920. Great increases 
were recorded in agricultural and mineral products and in the manufacturing and 
miscellaneous group. The record grain crop was responsible for about one-half 
of the total increase, while structural iron and iron pipe, refined petroleum and its 
products, and automobiles and trucks also showed an increased tonnage. Animal 
products alone decreased slightly with the lighter deliveries during the year. 
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12.\_Commodities Hauled as Freight on Steam Railways during the calendar years 


1924-1928. 


Nors.—In this table duplications are eliminated, t.e., the same freight handled by two or more rail- 
ways is counted only once. In this respect these figures differ from those in the corresponding table in 
the 1926 and previous Year Books, and also from those of Table 6 in this chapter. 


Products by Groups 


1924, 1925. 


1926. 


1927. 


1928. 


a ee Pe ey 


PES OETA TER EMU ere on ibe michal otvd olen 


ROUTE Pane Te SS Seb ehiben ine tea eee 
MphSr mill Brod ucts. «oe ctdtss «sieaets 
EP sUyVANC StAW. Pitre. «sis Male nsltieiers «+ oes 
NEXGS Frc Tenet ot AS). 1 Reo 2 a 3 ae le 
Mpplesi(tresh)ri Sines he Wetec «ae 
Wtherirureiaresiiyhst +. os aw. sees ok vs ce 
HOtahOOs eee Mee as Ott pee cece pe 
Other fresh vegetables................- 
Other agricultural products............ 


Total Agricultural Products. 


Animal Products— 
TLOPSOGR ee eee Se oa Waly aa are NteOrer so. 


Dressed meats (fresh)...../.........5: 
Dressed meats (cured or salted)........ 
Other packing-house products.......... 
Boultrayve sl Sao eee eee ese 

ee eee RS Pais os ibaa datatoedd 
Bupter anc iGWGESO ye ¥ss4s «ays» saa, sean os 


Base bullion and matte................ 
Clay, gravel, sand, stone (crushed)..... 
Slate, dimension or block stone........ 
GSraGgeperrolowmMer sas cioucc eee ded rele lee on 


Nepialtuna) sires cb Noe sit rdodees bbe: 


Forest Products— 
Logs, posts, poles; cordwood........... 


Memo wOOdE eee cet silk. tk ae wes ody 
Lumber, timber, box shooks, heading.. 
Otherforest products. 0.0. eck ede. 


‘Total Forest Products........ 


tons. tons. 


10,093,223] 11,544,921 
665 ,996 605 , 108 
2,193,245] 1,797,319 
888,393] 1,090,653 
424 461 213,526 
206 ,588 208 ,809 
90,571 103 ,500 
2,498,955] 2,264,128 
1,695,207} 1,630,834 
934,639 781,700 
109 ,653 165 ,244 
300,444 281,817 
496,805 474,587 
522,603 624,830 
261,747 282 ,363 
671,443 705 ,754 


——— — ——— 


22,053,973] 22,775,093 


86,281 80,743 
701,849 708 ,672 
61,169 62,139 


348,073 368,781 
613,460 526,991 
290,124 318,506 
342/973 289,739 
86,354 79,114 
152,539 158,618 
265, 169 288,464 
60,212 53,453 
166,338 173,523 
114,549 106,307 


tons. 


11,866,705 
683 ,330 
1,533,970 
1,089 ,949 
239 ,520 
170,445 
112,747 
2,355,056 
1,836,571 
953 ,387 
158 ,267 
296 ,829 
535,541 
674,991 
276,100 
765 , 508 


23,548, 916 


% 
89 224 
694,373 
64,850 
334, 169 
488 ,925 
324,999 
249 , 982 
93 ,257 
162,135 
300,112 
56,773 
171,191 
101,955 


tons. 


12 ,295 ,949 
751,924 
1,170,675 
994 ,794 
531,681 
134,303 
102,601 
2,359,657 
1,884,778 
689 ,722 
149,221 
244 ,000 
531,811 
717,737 
298 ,401 
733,165 


23,590, 419 


92,914 
666,250 
70,330 
348 ,388 
477,790 
272,790 
248 ,602 
93,780 
168 ,598 
277,691 
58 533 
185,265 
104,625 


tons. 


17,997,862 
858,760 
1,548,811 
1,463,535 
453,093 
133 , 133 
92,598 
2,374,012 
1,919,015 
563,301 
142,236 
282,432 
540,217 
699,658 
348 290 
759,742 


30,176,695 


—_— 


102,628 
622,104 
64,334 
310,827 
453,061 
278,614 
284,653 
101,701 
151,299 
262,759 
63, 166 
168 , 635 
107,890 


a en a a a nee 


Sag ee ee ee ee eee 
Va eee Pe 


5,566,972| 4,671,262 
14,435,856] 13,658,438 
386 , 277 360,077 
755,608} 1,231,360 
145,173 443 ,316 
2,150,417; 2,400,002 
116,950 127 ,388 
4,621,754] 5,129,861 
399,111 363,009 
556,720 431,955 
145,682 200,587 
313,661 353 , 840 
556, 269 659 , 047 


5,572,730 
14,525,052 
2,746,285 
1,412 ,647 
587 ,337 
3,249,471 
97,750 
6,454,541 
358 , 945 
597,774 
283,511 
365,812 
494 ,185 


4,552,095 
14,327 ,884 
2,958,916 


356,025 


5,212,748 
13 ,266,158 
3,214,005 
1,549,428 
608 , 692 
3,752,965 
125,370 
7,836,974 
390,665 
806,202 
371,283 
370,480 
983 , 167 


ee ee eee 
ae ee 


2,959,938] 2,943,927 
201,293 159,971 
4,082,635} 3,773,247 
6,203,228) 6,660,412 
517,808 614,048 


3,506,801 
170,038 
4,111,139 
6,864,011 
613 ,844 


3,696 , 800 
179,351 
4,821,837 
6,606 ,332 
637 ,898 


4,042,410 
204,546 
5,090,938 
6,639 , 247 
635,915 


—— | J | 
——————_———— 
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12.—Commodities Hauled as Freight on Steam Railways during the calendar years 


1924-1928—concluded. 
Nee een nnn Tal 
Products. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 
a EE ee Se 
tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 
Manufactures and Miscellaneous— 

Refined petroleum and its products..... 1,679,068} 1,820,215 1,976,456] 2,183,613) 2,637,478 
SUGAT IS. 20. . poueee hase Ooh seere renee: 803 ,028 744 ,562 639 ,394 560,558 535 ,744 
Tron—pig and bloom..........+.+++5++- 368 , 937 350,595 401,859 371,436 446 ,625 
Rails and fastenings............-.--+--+: 212 ,931 122,902 116,129 158,969 260,334 

Bar and sheet iron—structural iron and 
HOW PIPO.. eee coe cee en ns 1,018,315] 1,333,646] 1,560,885 1,487,998] 1,938,795 
Castings, machinery and boilers........ 480 ,497 566,155 663 ,753 661,030 668 ,974 
Cement see ere eee ee niet a kit 1,059,479] 1,101,135} 1,160,063 1,333,256] 1,493,173 
Brick and artificial stone.............-. 811,945 867 ,373 935,649 956,660 1,008 ,582 
Dime andiplasters.a...5: sneer se ns ees 371,317 446,771 412,529 441,908 475,577 
Sewer pipe and drain tile..............- 113,105 98,741 103 ,556 95,216 124,888 

Agricultural implements and vehicles 
Other ChanvancOse.... ote eee re: acer 220,427 330,609 423 ,709 490 , 147 552,456 
Automobiles and auto-trucks........... 1,056,032 1,568,091 1,800,791 1,746,285 2,416,009 
Household soods.n2..24.:2%++-95-5-"" 73,204 80,818 81,012 75,684 TES UBYE 
rmMitunes ees te on ee Oe ee ees sos ere 77,478 82,876 95,998 110,717 114,560 
Liquor and beverages.........--+++-++- 221,932 253,399 268 , 700 294 337 355,973 
Mertilizers, allkinds:. sag cneeme lene see 285,181 338 , 762 332,614 445 ,355 BY hha) PAs 
Paper, printed matter, books........... 1,764,943 1,932,500 2,124,925 2,315 , 206 2,640,459 
Woodtpulp. atm te once ery rene 1,348,725 1,721,326 1,693,673 1,477,852 1,430,533 
Fish (fresh, cured, etc.)........--.--+-- 101,889 99 , 208 117 ,694 114,993 113,075 
Wanned meats nals soe dee se seme eer 5,947 9 268 6,221 11,634 8,889 

Canned goods (all canned food products 
2 ‘other than meat). 5.2.35 205 -- an es 373,758 376,023 390,162 385 , 202 426,906 
Other manufactures and miscellaneous . 6,014,472 6,179,743} 6,800,087 6,749,899| 7,453,684 
Merchandisers entice cnc cc seers 3,638,630] 3,975,275] 4,423,313) 4,532,480 4,648 ,534 
Total Mfrs. and Misc....... 22,101,290} 24,399,993) 26,529,172 27,000,435) 30,403,410 


Grand Total................ 91,599,6391| 94,624,5991| 105,221,906) 106,011,355 118, 652, 969 


OM Ba a eS EC 
1Traffic on the Thousand Islands Ry., 39,934 tons in 1924 and 52,716 tons in 1925, is not distri buted, 
but is included in the totals for the respective years. 


Government Aid to Private Railways.—In order that the private railways 
of Canada might be constructed in advance of settlement as colonization roads, 
or through thinly settled districts where little traffic was available, it was necessary 
for Dominion, Provincial and even municipal Governments to extend some form 
of assistance. In our earlier history, when our Governments had plenty of Crown 
land and little cash, the subsidies eranted to railways frequently took the form of 
land grants, which had the advantage of giving the railway a direct interest in open- 
ing up the country, though they sometimes led to the railways holding large tracts 
of land idle for speculative purposes when intermixed Crown lands had been home- 
steaded, thus retarding the settlement of agricultural land. Table 13 shows the 
areas of the land granted as subsidies to steam railway companies by the Dominion 
and Provincial Governments, with the names of the companies in the case of the 
Dominion Government. The total area so granted up to Dec. 31, 1928, amounted 
to 47,181,176 acres. ; 

As the country grew wealthier, the objections to the land grant method became 
more apparent, and aid was more frequently given in the form of a cash subsidy 
per mile of line, a loan, or a subscription to the shares of the railway. From 1851 up 
to Dec. 31, 1928, as shown analytically in Table 14, the total value of such aid granted 
to steam railways in Canada, exclusive of the capital of two Government railways 
(L.C.R. and P.E.I.R.), amounted to $225,467,753. Of this sum, $176,693,510 
represented aid granted by the Dominion Government, $33,360,615 that granted 
by the Provincial Governments, and $15,413,628 that granted by municipalities. 
Table 15 records the details of the most recent type of assistance given to private 
railways, viz., by the guaranteeing of their bonds or of the interest thereupon. 
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These guarantees enabled the railways receiving them to borrow money, generally 
from British investors, at rates of interest considerably lower than would otherwise have 
had to be paid. The total amount outstanding on Dec. 31, 1928, was $603,584,875. 


13.—Areas of Land Subsidies Granted to Steam Railways by the Dominion! and 
Provincial Governments up to Dec. 31, 1928. 


By the Dominion Government. acres. 

Auisertonas uilravisnOn Galo sate hietry on eRe ELCs ita als sisisie'e Siales bchete siele See niersieteieln e's wioiaiee 1,101,712 
Gunaciancbaciiec alia ye on (TONING). Meine PENNE ole ts sofolancle « WiexeVayerb aio tay aistinlatel» dtesslais 18,205,610 
Waleary aud omonton railway COrerie on cetas wee bac aloc eu os sie ge cine cree sisie eiales olaugie'e steele a 1,819,975 
Great North Woesti@entral railway Core.. crcrnes se cee eas ceeds eecle betes Sedetis dene aeeves 320,000 

IN atLO DAN OLTHWESTOFNOLVaLLWAY: Oster riesee tacos fechas chs ove eee died oh ole ered slalalelureeteate ele 155015376 
Manitopa Souchwestenntl ols Eeallwaiys COs... «dos a ois silos avert oni viaje.» 016 serene afsia cle nisin cafes 1,396,800 
Saskatchewaniand Western-allway7 ©Ouvnteuvcs cites siereces steve sas eens ccc lelsisleesleblvie 1. 98 ,880 

On TEA ge ES Si eill 33 erhilel tly sybian RE mt cea ad Se Bn ROMO CORRE Goleta eee ene ain 1,408,704 
GlP Ri -Pinestone xtenston sSOuris Branches Mees cease sewn astee es echo ne es eatieeea a hem ole be 200,320 
Gar WlATe NOL ERO TRE ATU ES Vole ee ciate Le cs rede a Otote ous wich pb ones ciaus "oA wlesels ave'sipleie  s.919 Sis sisie ous 3,315,599 
NEAniTOos Anatsoubheactern Rullw ay, Oras) Vek ates sao bit ccs eile bp eles cig sales b's pels eisreee 679 ,368 
Qu’Appelle, Long Lake and Saskatchewan Railroad and Steamboat Co...............0.. 1,624,113 
Total by Dominion Government................. 0.0. cece eee eee e eee eeeeeee 31,672,457 1 

By Provincial Governments. 

INDE SCOULLER GIES ee Rn feet eee Une ele Raccle dade ewsscaeactesee eens yy 160,000 
Ieee Tevaninein Oley. 5. ee fog SMe SU oa. 6 ORIG CED Go GO CUBIS DS GSR sor RMIT Seep ake oer aeean 1,788 ,392 
CMEC ICCl ee SNe Caen ao eer ns icislerteiei tis sttis panics «chs clehtic slo ene diluis'c sie Gdeeasseesewecgeeng sss 2,085,710 
NATO eee te Ot eee COE Be EE wales hicktodt vusavh chide: sic 's a Aigleie g'olalie rete weymieli's et r/c 3,241,207 
Pere oA COO LULL RUN ee nd ee eR ey ENTE, Wie eaters die alee hisiale ab ay alee elone a's 8,233 ,4103 
Total by Provincial Governments. ....................sccce cece cweceeceeeeeees 15,508, 7193 

Total by Dominion and Provincial Governments.......................e0 eee 47,181,1761, 3 


1Exclusive of grants for right-of-way purposes. 2Not including convertible land grants made by the 
Government of this province. %Includes 4,065,076 acres repurchased from B.C. Southern and Columbia 
and Western Railways. 


14.— Analysis of the Total Financial Aid Given to Steam Railways up to Dec. 31, 1928, 


By the Dominion Government. By Provincial Governments. 
$ $ 
GTHshrcibsielas neste Heke wee eroe dota TUSEGOO: 799||Cashisubsidiesi.c et win. ieisiiw ss elects si 33,060,615 
Subscription to shares..............0. 300,000 
NORMS Oa. ee os ak eeioes oe cleis teh oiatels 4 15,142,633 ——_—_——— 
Total by Provimces............. 33,360, 615 
Paid to Quebec Government............ 5,160,053 —_—_———— 
By Municipalities. 
Cost of lines handed over to C.P.R...... 37,790,025 $$ 
@ashisubsrdiossaausascwae-« cite cers 12,988,128 
Subscriptions to shares.............. 2,425,500 
Total by Municipalities. ...... 15, 413, 628 
Total by Dominion.......... 176, 693,510 Grand Total................... 225, 467,753 


15.—Railway Bonds Guaranteed by Dominion and Provincial Governments, as at 
Dee. 31, 1928. 


Governments. Outstanding 

Dec. 31, 1928. 
$ 

PRIS SESTTITSOU EC Meee ree tos eee a ee a eee einige MCs ee ee iste er ainTaietarsie Gin cei nse wictaleroial ays etote Bratats ate e's 8,236,977 
JEN os 2 5.3 ie CaS AERBEE SIAC alec atk GRAS BOCs HBOMIEDG® O27 TERE nC eigen iaeIom icra er ncick sora 7,859,998 
LY TERY Oh endear tnee Bare Rar A ODA GHC OBO SIIGH SD SOM at Bcc ic Aigner ee Nis oe neCr 24 389,892 
Sci rea he BEES I Perr HOPRG IIS Baie Sr Ont: OO CR nrICC SLC inna 17,904,062 
SURES EE a9 AB epee FE ARIA Aine SOR Gaara nIOIG pig IOs TS PR EROS GIG obec 35,214,428 
Sieceeatae] UTS C) LELTLNIE LSU Re eure eet 1a 0) Notes here aaa eve cts Cakes ch Sine! oy wiaiel c sveiiel elayeiaie ‘eraijelsioceys > ¥'a,' 45,186,000 
Total by Provincial Governments................000cceeeccceeeeceneneeeenes 138,791,357 
LTA TOMe Ce OVETNTOONE aie hs Siac cee ete eiaselele ec retale Sale ee tip stelaelgie Vig dia’ecclece oe Ble closing ee 464,793 ,5181 
SERGMer Volare, won ie WUT LS §h6: Dae deentetilee ssc. oe 603,584, 875 


1Does not include $216,207,141 perpetual debenture stock and guaranteed_stock of the Grand Trunk 
Railway, on which interest and dividends are guaranteed by the Dominion Government, nor guaranteed 
bonds held by the Government. 
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ener renee es 


Railway Accidents.—The number of passengers, employees and others killed 
and injured in steam railway accidents is given in summary form from 1915 to 1928 
in Table 16, and in detailed analysis for 1926 to 1928 in Table 17. Attention is 
directed to the great increasesin the numbersinjured. Itis probable that injuries are 
much more completely reported than in the past, especially in the case of employees, 
as a result of the recent workmen’s compensation legislation of the Provinces. 
16.—Number of Passengers, Employees and others Killed and Injured on Steam Rail- 


ways, years ended June 30, 1915-1919, and calendar years 1919-1928. 
Norz.—For the years 1888 to 1914, see Canada Year Book, 1922-23, page 635. 


Passengers. Employees. Others. Total. 
Years. 


alte: Injured.} Killed. {Injured.} Killed. |Injured. Killed. |Injured. 


17.—Number of Persons Killed and oe on Steam Railways in the calendar years 
. 26-1928. 


(A) In AccIDENTS RESULTING FROM MoveEMENT oF T'RAINS, LOCOMOTIVES OR CARS. 


1926. 1927. 1928. 
Killed. { Injured. | Killed. | Injured. | Killed. ; Injured. 


Items. 


Description of Persons— 


IPASSCNOEES Je steer ah siete eieisle's eleies eine 20 375 14 438 15 326 
IMM pPlLOVOes ire «sects cine tte eater 102 2,141 106 1,915 114 2,214 
BU eSDASSCESe cose esse otsitrere ene silo itera ei 149 137 138 164 156 181 
INOnEtrespasser sea. sci idee site sete 153 410 109 392 191 512 
Postal clerks, expressmen, etC......... - 5 1 33 3 24 

Wo tale. .e een Ghes seeks Bee era 424 3, 068 368 2,942 479 3,207 


Description of “Accident (Employees .and|-——————=- |_——_ 
Passengers only )— 


Coupling and uncoupling............... 9 141 9 139 5 151 
WoWisionsees: a6) ee ete te ee 25 122 22 Dol. 10 171 
Werarlmentsic.¢cut aiaranels et B paute eaniar, 10 228 14 149 13 195 
PATIAMeXOl CLAIDS ne cso o.ccsial eo otolaishetenete ese 2 25 - 33 1 45 
Locomotives or cars breaking down... - 13 - 16 1 8 
Falling from trains or cars............- 25 255 20 295 25 274 
Jumping on’or' Off trains:: 60... + 10 319 i) 331 17 409 
Strucleibystrains 1etes. meee enieoeites : 32 86 40 131 44 121 
Overhead obstructions. 205 6.60505 a 6% 2 25 1 18 - 27 
OPReROAUSOR Ran ree icluc o eesieteire 7 1,302 5 990 13 1,139 

Teta: PH. hrs estes sclermialetars 122 2,516 120 2,300 129 2,540 


(B) In AccIDENTS OTHER THAN THOSE RESULTING FROM MovEMENT oF TRAINS, LOCOMOTIVES OR CARS. 
Ne ———————————————————————— 


1926. 1927. 1928. 
Description of Persons. Sa 
Killed. ( Injured. | Killed. ; Injured. | Killed. | Injured. 
Tha leibsaVsiien Beals GuascIne EDO CORe COSA OEE 1 690 - 697 - 872 
Shopmenter podees teciese e e cartier 9 3,621 8 3,166 6 3,472 
Trainmen and trackmen.............++-: 8 2,684 ili 3,194 8 3,722 
Ober ero plOy.Ces reese sie lel teteseleiere ete iT 1,486 6 2,085 12 2,346 
Paasenger san: dc akiccsiciete oben acueve sia csmnerel - Wa 1 131 - 63 
Othersiticsci ci acces tices eee acres ee auto LORI ea 86 8 106 2 73 
Potalice ssc «rasa ees 35 8,638 34 9,379 28 10,548 
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Section 3.—Origin and Growth of Government-owned 
Railways. 


Canadian Government Railways.—The Intercolonial Railway, built as a 
condition of Confederation and completed in 1876, and the Prince Edward Island 
Railway, opened in April, 1875, have since their construction been owned and operated 
by the Dominion Government. In 1903 the Dominion Government undertook the 
construction of the National Transcontinental Railway from Moncton, N.B., to 
Winnipeg, to be leased to the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway Company for a period 
of 50 years. However, as a result of the conditions arising from the outbreak of 
war, the company was unable to take over the operation of the road when com- 
pleted in 1915. The Government itself undertook its operation and was also 
obliged to lease the Lake Superior branch of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway, 
which was isolated from the main line. A number of eastern branch lines have 
been acquired in recent years, including: the New Brunswick and Prince Edward 
Island Railway which forms the mainland connection of the Prince Edward Island 
car ferry, the International Railway, the Moncton and Buctouche Railway, the 
Salisbury and Albert Railway, the St. Martin’s Railway, the Elgin and Havelock 
Railway, the York and Carleton Railway, the Quebec and Saguenay Railway, the 
Caraquet and Gulf Shore Railway, the Lotbiniére and Mégantic Railway and the 
Cape Breton Railway. The Saint John and Quebec Railway in New Brunswick, 
and the Inverness Railway and Coal Company’s lines in Cape Breton, are operated 
under lease. The Hudson Bay Railway, which had 332-5 miles of steel rail at the 
end of 1920, was declared to be comprised in the Canadian Government Railways, 
and until 1926 was operated to a limited extent by the board of directors of the 
Canadian National Railways. In that year, as a result of the decision to complete 
the road, it was returned to the Department of Railways and Canals until com- 
pleted. The eastern terminus was transferred from Nelson to Churchill, ties and 
trestles were renewed along the original 332 miles of track, and by April, 1929, the 
track was extended to Churchill though not yet graded or ballasted. To March 31, 
1929, total expenditure on the railway was $24,169,332 and on terminal work at 
Churchill $3,668,428, exclusive of the expenditures of $6,274,217 on the terminal 
at Nelson, some of which was salvaged. 


Tables 18 and 19, from the Annual Report of the Department of Railways and 
Canals, show the capital expenditure of the Dominion Government on the Canadian 
Government Railways and their operating finances to Mar. 31, 1929. In Table 18 
the cost of the Quebec Bridge ($21,706,664) also $18,000 of miscellaneous expendi- 
ture, are not included in the total of capital expenditure. In Table 19 they are 
included, but $13,475,305, the value of harbour properties at Saint John and 
Halifax, transferred in the last fiscal year to the Department of Marine and 
‘Fisheries, has been deducted. 
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18.—Cost of Construction, Operating Expenses and Revenue of Canadian Government 
Railways, for the fiscal years 1868-1900, 1901-1929, and before Confederation. 


Nors.—For the years 1868 to 1900, see Canada Year Book, 1916-17, page 437. 


Neen ee eee ————— an nt 


B's Capital Operati Surpl wth) 
ears. apita perating urplus (+ 
Expenditure. Expenses. Revenue. or 
Deficit (—). 
Pye btig) bye ee fies \ get beets eer ies 
sagis $ $ $ 
Before Confederation........-.-.+eeeeceeeeees 13,881,461 - - = 
TY eae uasciaertitetan Sagigbcldan goo duaenceb cr 114,091,210 81,391,472 73,226,382 — 8,165,000 
RYN Pe aE a ee Sa MOG ahloe acamouboa coco 7000 3,922,989 5,739,052 5,213,381 — 525,671 
1002 hk ea ne ane f Secostotelere eoetarerenstaroterets 5,386,611 5,861,099 5,918,990 | + 57,891 
IRI BETA Ee Rie ee eee meaom coc deandmob at 3,083 ,681 6,474,134 6,584,599 | + 110,465 
14 a oO RO rere oreietetetereroteratelonatele 2,619,060 7,599,959 6,627,256 | — 972,703 
TR MRE ARNT Nae So nMereotne tommnosenoee dot bagi 6,125,482 8,906,154 7,050,892 — 1,855,262 
TRE IY ene Ee Se eM Ate GER OCona ate ano JaKr cc 6,102,566 7,893 ,653 7,950,553 } + 56,900 
1907 (9.08. es aoe eae eee xe cee ane ees 7,174,370 6,328,746 6,509,186 | -+ 180,440 
IEC Neer yee Re Pee eee ued POCO oc OD Crome 23 , 684,005 9 595,295 9 534,569 —_ 60,726 
1OOQIT Renee Serer Aa tistaren ino tie semeterateto tae ee 29 414,227 9,764,587 8,894,420 — 870,167 
OPTI Ree Bante) Lee neta emer Migrants Serpinidas coe 21,505 ,976 9,095,904 9,647,964 | + 552,060 
Oh Ae See ea ag ISA Pte SOIROE DOTY o GB Dro: 24,532,466 10,037 ,879 10,249 ,394 + 211,515 
LOT eee eae Mewes eee cutee eeheceretes ateaeewele! 9:6 23 , 108 ,806 11,074,853 11,034, 166 — 40,687 
OR eer pe Mae Bay IRS cone ORCI Oe G Oo 17,375,968 12,499 ,926 12,442,203 _ 57,723 
HOY Pe galt nie itn dabei yeiraee st ubanis hu re Listes ern nce cinrce re cote 21,628,095 | - 13,559,225 13,394,317 — 164,908 
ONG ees Bas er, or ccc eum aiotencuateoneneveun ssf erabe teal 22,115,664 12,474,454 12,149,357 — 325,097 
VCH Ise Meese a ee RRSIRE Serer IK nc opeeis Grav cea Om. Cr cia 01,163,255 19 407,380 18 ,427 ,909 — 979,471 
1) heli ahi Ge rman ne 5 Ane mipr Vi PA eet oraioicat iis 12,003 ,650 25,795,907 23 ,539 ,759 — 2,256,148 
[ROVE ee e ME | Ao end OOO c Oo ote cr. DI can Diet 34 ,699 ,417 33,400,460 27 , 240 ,957 — 6,159,503 
TOMO N eee ete crane ncn amare ers otto ter acaieta ears ete one 40,193,181 43 ,889 ,626 38 ,013 ,726 — 5,875,900 
ORI Net eee ee Nebel a eG an St e Dr tS 11,593, 148 48 ,194,710 41,402,061 — 6,792,649 
OOH Peete Geta rane Sen ORIG T OCC SOO CPO UO 5,096,535 43,770,971 36,814,350 — 6,956,621 
LQ DARN Meee Po cre aay eleyaiMetaleyovs tel ateteun wer staveaneds 4,553,638 6,326,800 2 — 6,326,801 
Te ee NE CURR TE CeUe Balto oN RCRSC Or oe Cr. 1,052,293 5,695 ,669 2 — 5,695,669 
LOD AT. MR Be oats ny fe hei sieesiere ae wl ehege 315,944 - - - 
OD een RE aN ain SINE R cle MMe artr tdi ae PaOox Cr. 37,499 - - - 
TO DGR oy. ce ii cuca eeewaseee apa here oe kes oer tePaiecsas Cr. 40,580 20,5878 - _ 20,587 
TOY AY Rand kel eB ails le pn teh AERO ot esictar Sema 2,828 ,344 13 , 8328 - _ 13 ,832 
(OP Os GORE ADEE rE, & Suen Asics aol Foto pow o 3,626,946 - = - 
TOL ea MG Le i Se PY Abr aarti aca Sanit 3 6,338, 155 = = = 
| MOC ee ee ee oe ce eistree eine 487,024,3761| 444,812,335 | 391,866, 392 | —52,945, 943 


Less $40,000 received from Saint John city for the Carleton Branch Railway = $486,934,376. 
2Revenue applied against operating expenses. 
3Eixpenditure on Port Nelson terminals. 


19.—Capital Expenditure on Government Railways to Mar. 31, 1929. 
ee eS ee 


Expenditure, | Expenditure, 


; : Total 
Railways. revious fiscal year : 
y acute 1999. Expenditure. 
iA siehacthelce cub elie hotel dade ioe decals bases ae Renae At ESSE nes 
Canadian Government Railways— $ $ $ 

Intercolonial Railway System— 
Canada Eastern Railway.............cceeeeesee cece cere 819,000 - 819,000 
Cape Breton Railway.............eee cece cece e cence ences 3,860,679 ~ 3,860, 679 
Drummond County Railway..............eeeee sree eens 1,464,000 - 1,464,000 
Eastern Extension Railway........ che: weesds Soe Ven reeth iaes 1,324,043 - 1,324,043 
Montreal and European Railway..........---+--+2eeeeee 333,943 - 333, 943 
Oxford and New Glasgow Railway............-seeeeeee> 1,949,063 - 1,949,063 
Tntercolonial Railwayves sas ecsceec cee eee. cues seria seein 123 351,148 - 123, 351,143 
Total, Intercolonial Railway System.........-.+++-+ 133,101,871 - 133,101,871 
New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island Railway....:.. 925 , 267 - 925, 267 
Prince Edward Island Railway.............0sseeeeeeeeeees 13,276,674 172,863 13,449,537 
International Railway of New Brunswick....... =e hvcho teas 2,963 ,022 - 2,963,022 
National Transcontinental Railway............++.eseeeeees 169,303 , 830 5,729 169, 309,558 
Moncton and Buctouche Railway.............-.-+seeeeeees 293,067 - 293 , 067 
Salisbury and Albert Railway............e+eeeeeseeeeeeees 437,648 - 437, 648 
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19.— Capital Expenditure on Government Railways to Mar. 31, 1929—concluded. 


Expenditure, | Expenditure, Total 
Railways. previous fiscal year ota 
: years. 1929. Expenditure. 
Canadian Government Railways—concluded. $ $ $ 

DURMUR TIT SPEC ATINV AV eons ce ch 5 a Wil Sass syediew ay be cha cioseeas 302,046 = 302,046 
BilpinandutiavelocksRallway viii occsicas seis eidew tie ds gale 135,029 ~ 135,029 
Nor manai@arleton) PallWays. id eosk sence cee vc ceeedcdeds 59,749 = 59,749 
Quebec and Saguenay Railway...........ccccccccceececees 7,772,911 - 7,772,911 
Caraquet and Gulf Shore Railway..................eeecee- 711,767 - 711,767 
Lotbiniére and Mégantic Railway.....................000% 360,008 - 360, 008 
Cape Breton Railway Extension.................cceeecceeee 107,647 - 107, 647 
at SO TE ee eee eee ee Ons rn 19,970,117 3,389,085 23 , 359, 202 
Canadian Government Railways (rolling stock)............ 35,906,043 - 35, 906, 043 
Canadian Government Railways (miscellaneous)........... 345 - 345 
BEN ORION a al esos cued oon ote no's Up « Sa ee Ral as 21,706,664 - 1,706, 665 
Miscellaneond sisponseit. £64. sa. solos cbiadaebiccvedineds cles 3,862 - 3,862 

Total, Canadian Government Railways............. 407 ,337 ,567 3,567,677| 410,905,244 

Other Railways and Miscellaneous— 

Canadian Northern Railway............cccscceeccesccuces 10,000,000 - 10,000,000 
Annapolis and Digby Railway................cccceceeecees 660,683 - 660, 683 
European and North American Railway................... 88,363 - 88,363 
ING War SO COLLApELAILA VER: dtocoeias. Al Geiss delesed  Mablugaedee « 208,510 - 208,510 
@arloton Branco Railway. voce. 0e cs ckcs cae aes sind vdecgeee cs 48,410 - 48,410 
@Wanagdian- PAC HEM allway. ook is keke EL ee 62,791,435 - 62,791, 435 
Hudson Bay Railway—Nelson and Churchill terminals... 7,137, 749 2,770,478 9, 908 , 227 
Yukon Territory Works, Stikine-Teslin Railway........... 283 ,324 - 283 , 324 
INORG eRe WY reere se tae ie oe sate Oe CRiihiels orotic! hareteatelsial esi 250,000 - 250,000 
Coavormor-cromeral s'Cargyisi20.0) rt Jos iad nice aid oy ease 71,539 - 71,529 
Mistellancous’exponditure.. 2.0620. ce ss cece ses cle ceeees’s 18 ,000 - 18,000 

Grand Total Capital Expenditure................. 488, 895,580 6,338,155] 495,233,735 


The Consolidation and Organization of the Canadian National System.! 
—In pursuance of an Act of 1917 (7-8 Geo. V, c. 24), the Government acquired the 
capital stock of the Canadian Northern Railways with a mileage of 9,566-5. The 
insolvency of the Grand Trunk Pacific led to the appointment of the Minister of 
Railways as receiver on Mar. 9, 1919, and in October, 1920, the road was transferred 
to the Canadian National Railways. The Grand Trunk Railway was acquired under 
c. 13 of the 2nd session of 1919, which provided for arbitration as to the considera- 
tions to be given to its shareholders. This arbitration finally disposed of, steps 
were taken to consolidate the various railways under government operation and 
control. In October, 1922, the Grand Trunk board and the Canadian Northern 
board gave place to a single Canadian National board, to which the former Canadian 
Government Railways were turned over for management and operation. The unifi- 
cation of the Grand Trunk and Canadian National Railways was provided for by 
Order in Council of Jan. 30, 1923, which also brought into effect the Act to incor- 
porate the Canadian National Railway Company and respecting Canadian National 
Railways (c. 13, 1919). This was followed, on Feb. 5, 1923, by an Order in Council 
establishing the head office of the Canadian National Railways at Montreal, Que. 


Operation of the Canadian National Railways.—The Canadian National 
System’s steam mileage at Dec. 31, 1928, was 19,364-13, which with the Eastern . 
Lines’ mileage of 3,104-36 made a total of 22,468-49. Including the Central Ver- 
mont, 420-76, and the Thousand Islands Railway, 4-6, controlled by constituent 
companies but separately operated, the total steam mileage was 22,893 -85. Includ- 
ing 186-32 miles of electric lines, the grand total was 23,080-17. 


iFor further details on the acquisition of the Canadian Northern, Grand Trunk Pacific and Grand 
Trunk Railways by the Dominion Government, see pp. 602-603 of the 1926 Year Book. 
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The Maritime Freight Rates Act (17 Geo. V, c. 44), effective July 1, 1927, . 
ordered that the accounts of the Canadian National lines east of Lévis and Diamond 
Junction, Quebec, be kept separate from those of the remainder of the Canadian 
National System. These lines were designated as the Eastern Lines of the Canadian 
National Railway, and the territory, which included Prince Edward Island, Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick and a part of Quebec, as the “‘select territory”. The Act 
also ordered that local and westbound freight rates on the Eastern Lines and freight 
rates on all eastbound traffic originating on these lines be reduced by 20 p.c. The 
reductions applied only to rates on the Eastern Lines and not to railways beyond 
the “select territory”. Other railways operating in the “select territory’? were 
allowed to make similar reductions in their freight rates in that territory and to 
bill on the Board of Railway Commissioners of Canada for the difference in freight 
receipts due to such reductions. The railways making such reductions included 
these bills with their revenues and consequently their revenues were not reduced by 
the change in the rates. The Act provides that any deficit from the operation 
of these lines shall be met by a separate appropriation by the Dominion Govern- 
ment. For the six months, July-December, 1927, and the calendar year 1928, the 
Eastern Lines reported losses in revenues due to these reductions in rates of $931,810 
and $2,151,528 respectively, and the deficit was therefore increased by that amount. 
The total paid to privately owned railways under the Act was $421,655 for the six 
months of 1927, and $828,893 for 1928. The four operating regions of the Canadian 
National Railway System were somewhat altered in consequence of the Maritime 
Freight Rates Act and are now divided as follows:—the Eastern Lines, including far 
the greater part of the former Atlantic region and the lines west to Lévis and Dia- 
mond Junction, a total of 3,104-36 miles; the Central region, from Lévis and Dia- 
mond Junction west to Port Arthur and Armstrong, including the line in the United 
States to Portland, Maine, a total of 7,459-71 miles; the Western region, including 
all lines west of Port Arthur and Armstrong, with the Duluth, Winnipeg and Pacific, 
a total of 10,912-89 miles; and the Grand Trunk Western, the lines in the States of 
Michigan, Indiana and Illinois, 991-53 miles. 


The Quebec bridge across the St. Lawrence above Quebec city, with a main 
span of 1,800 ft., the longest in the world, and carrying a single track railway and 
accommodation for motor and pedestrian traffic, forms a connecting link in the 
Canadian National Railway System and is operated as a part of it. 


Table 20 shows some of the more important train traffic statistics of Canadian 
National Railways operation for the years 1927 and 1928 (excluding the Eastern 
Lines and the Central Vermont Railway included in the similar table on pp. 663-4 of 
the 1927-28 Year Book). 
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20.—Canadian National Railways (Canadian and U.S. Lines) Train Traffic Statistics, 
for the calendar years 1927 and 1928.? . 


Items. 1927.1 1928.1 
Train Mileage— 
Passenger trains.......... Destrlopngansges Piscevicsal sl Avsis, Mtaattate RIL nate eee eisai Ai 20,755,056 21,689,697 
EaNGue OUACLMITIGY Fe thet ore Oe cia aite go ae chia the! Fisk Soala.es 3 wisvolerg aiviereielojansinre onaotohe. 29,861,308 32,201,199 
Mixer traineaenen ee dee coe ica ik c Gave tee. AaSe ocrd a ie.cta Shaan aeetotns on fans 2,747,691 2,697,291 
SPCC INERANNG Ure. wemtaet 2 fe oe eT Rite aie cteitieiscltcelaiertrate's alguele a aueroinre died e's a 36,527 30,722 
REV MCAT Ree a TN ec ee te eae ata Cee Tee REG Ce eee Cee os Gee e Nae ee bok 887,517 837,542 
BEES ee PUERCO Oe tia ess rele cecal ctenc-c shape csahaik swale osiare Coote caine cect wGrse 54,288 ,099 57,456,451 
Car Mileage— 
Passenger— 
Coaches, parlour, sleeping and dining Cars........cc.ceeecccceeccreseees 104,829,453) 111,990,130 
Pneeses AUG, PEDTCBS,; QU 5 «aie .05.0)5 Hie oe on sin die win Bo wath © ale 01d oh jal evi ao 52 850,442 53,117,107 
otabassoncorn rain CansMilog? rma g ona. s.vvisd shines Casadei ve els 4 elds 157,179,895 165,107,237 
Freight— 
PAO E OEILEI Mt, CALLUTIOS satin eater ne in crea tate ialeleipit nice aie ele iers icicle saree 798,396,089] 903,785,397 
Mit y wove GCA wes ee tls sed bw eed alae diokeld Mee iota URE cle dal ty 422,630,705} 464,041,644 
KOI DOGO IL LON eee eter re ety ite Son lcPeie ves) etartiais ai cata eirnee Sale eiols arene 32,438 ,037 34,741,195 
Thotabbrom Ge brain Cat WUNeSes occ piece sieid «lalvc ine’ ieee Bere eet ernie tons 1,253 ,464,831| 1,402,568, 236 
Passenger Traflic— 
Passengers carried (earning TEVENUC):. 6. ses <c.cc/n-6> sss ivi ps 01s sie vis elaae vis 00 eles 16,967,535 16,197,108 
Passengers carried (earning revenue) one mile..............ce ee ee seer o eee 1,265 538,889} 1,294 234,945 
PSasonvcr cr auiind esipor MNO. Of TOAG Toh vias see cn ete eicae Galea didiee bbe 1,134 1,175 
Average passenger jOUrNCY— Miles... ke ed ee hee tbc es ececececis ces 74-59 79-91 
Average amount received per pasSenger........... eee e cece eee eees $ 1-981 2-111 
Average amount received per passenger Mile.............. cee ee cece esos $ 0-0266 0-0264 
Average number of passengers per train Mile........... cece eee ce eee eees 57-22 56-26 
Average number of passengers per Car Mile............ cc cece cece eee eees 12-85 12-32 
Revenue from passengers per passenger car Mile.............2..e cece eeees $ 00-3413 0-3255 
Total passenger train earnings per train Mile............... cc cece eee ee eee $ 2-3 2-33 
Total passenger revenue per Mile Of road...........e cece eee e reese seeseecs $ 2,717-94 2,796-63 
Freight Traffic— 
Mons OLTevenueurelelt Carried. \aniiats tnin, sets ck tietiarten ates aduic ies. bic eettes 58,749,221 65,512,418 
Tons of revenue freight carried one Mile..............ccccc ccs cccceccscees 17,704,301 ,670)20, 653,705,792 
Tons of non-revenue freight carried one mile.......... ccc ccc eee eee cece ees 2,187,997 ,342| 2,411,084,720 
Total tons (all classes) freight carried one mile.................02.seeeee 19,892,299 012128 064,790,512 
Tons of revenue freight carried one mile per mile of road..............005- 922,471 1,071,547 
Total tons (all classes) freight carried one mile per mile of road........... 1,037,115 1,197 ,325 
Average number of tons revenue freight per train mile.................... 547-84 596-72 
Average number of tons (all classes) freight per train mile................. 615-92 666-77 
Average number of tons (all classes) freight per loaded car mile........... 24-80 25-40 
Average haul revenue freight—miles)........ 0c ces ewes eee sense eecaes 301-35 315-26 
Broimititrev eno Per JONdOG Car WIter ere ss skis straie cie vite ele, eieis.siere ae aisle $ 0-23165 0-23180 
ProirliGenovenue POF HAM MUG Me shire MUL. eee dais a wig his sacle taleleiafela este sie! wlatela's $ -75 6-08 
PEPE VeNnme per imulG Ol TOL Glace wtectoe aces telecine ca cisisciecial sie $ 9,686:42 10 ,925-77 
Bole iO V.eNUOWCISGON csi qcuhs itounats ok Oete a. treme clea dunks GlehGealsioieioain'’s 6 0:3 $ 3-14668 3-19695 
HreightsToventio per TOM MAO aa is..dea eae ea ets okies tlole co wletels olalsl cig aici eiele'elele!« $ 0-01044 0-01014 


1A djusted to exclude Eastern Lines, Central Vermont Railway and electric lines. 

2For detailed statistics of the operation and finances of the Canadian National Railways during 1928 
see the annual report of the Department of Railways and Canals for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1929, 
and Steam Railway Statistics, 1928, published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, also the Annual 
Report of the Railways. 3Work service excluded. 


Operating Finances of.the Canadian National Railways.—In Table 21 
“Canadian Lines’? include those of the Canadian Northern System, the Grand 
Trunk Railway of Canada, the Grand Trunk Pacific and the Canadian Govern- 
ment Railways, and the Hudson Bay Railway for 1920 to 1925, but not for 1926, 
1927 or 1928. The “United States Lines’’ include those lines known as the New 
England line, the Grand Trunk Western, and the Duluth, Winnipeg and Pacific. 
The Hudson Bay Railway was returned to the Government while under construction, 
and appropriations, etc., for it were not included with the 1926 data. The Maritime 
Freight Rates Act necessitated the segregation of the Eastern Lines for the last six 
months of 1927 and for 1928, and to make the statistics comparable for the two 
years, the Eastern Lines have been segregated for the whole 12 months of 1927, as 
well as 1928. 
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Gross revenues, operating expenses and net revenues shown in this table include 
only those from steam railway operations, with the exception that commercial tele- 
eraph operations are included in the figures for 1927 and 1928, but the deficits are 
for the entire system, including the operating results of the Niagara, St. Catharines 
and Toronto Railway (electric) and other railways operated separately, hotels, com- 
mercial telegraphs, coastal steamships and all other outside operations. 

This table shows the continued betterment in the operation from 1924 to 1926, 
when the deficit was reduced from $54,860,419 to $29,701,445. The 1927 operations 
did not show the same progress. However, operations in 1928 were more successful 
so that the deficit in that year was reduced to practically the 1926 level. There 
have been only these two years, 1926 and 1928, in which the system has been able 
to meet all obligations other than the interest due to the Dominion Government on 
advances. The Central Vermont, which was previously included in this table, 
suffered severe damages from floods during 1927 and was forced into receivership on 
Dec. 13, 1927; consequently its accounts were not included with those of the Can- 
adian National System. 
°1.—Gross Revenues, Operating Expenses, Net Revenues, Interest on Funded Debt 


and Annual Deficit of the Canadian National Railways, for the calendar years 
1924-1928.1 


ee ———————————————————————————— EE 


Items. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927.2 1928. 


Gross Railway Operating Revenues— 
@anadian Minestt. sn sec eeceeeriecicicr i 
United States Ioinest sce che. cies ee = oe 


Total Can. and U.S. Lines... 


$ $ $ $ $ 
901,224,493] 208,218,921] 225,547,852] 207,573,007) 232,459,577 
34,363,689] 36,752,282] 40,639,974) 41,143,367] 44,172,344 


| a a | er a fa 


235,588,182] 244,971,203] 266,187,826) 248,716,374] 276,631,921 


res cee | nf 


26,162,7443| 27,959 ,3473 


eee eee | ee fn 


235,588,182] 244,971,203] 266,187,826] 274,879,118) 304,591,268 


(ee ee a 


Master nsluines a ameter Misries cece %s = 


otal AL inestartes cyec. seco 


Railway Operating Expenses— 
Canadian Lines.........--.++eeeeeeeees 
Wnited (Statestliness cscs sfecie cefere.ss ot 


Total Can. and U.S. Lines... 


189,460,404] 184,373,201] 190,173,271] 172,786,790} 186,296,821 
28 883,527) 28,333,587| 29,531,362] 30,528,894) 31,951,522 


ee eS eS ee 


218 343,931] 212,706,788} 219,704,633] 203,315,684) 218,248,343 


eee eet | eS | AD | ee, <a ON ee 


29,989,583] 31,483,352 


eer | an | | | 


218 ,343,931| 212,706,788] 219,704,633] 233 ,305,267| 249,731,695 


ee ee ee | enna S| SS, | SASS ee 


Biasternelainessaace ras « vee clases. nsec 
MotaltAll Lines Wer. ecisis lee 

Net Operating Revenues— 
@anadianVinesteee ese ee be ecient, tat: 
WinitedStateswlinesii.cermceessre tenses 


Total Can. and U.S. Lines... 


11,764,089 35,374,581| 34,786,217} 46,162,756 
5,480,162 11,108,612] 10,614,473) 12,220,822 


ne ee ee ee, (a era 


17,244,251 46,483,193) 45,400,690} 58,383,578 


ee, ee | a | a 


—3 826,839] —3,524,005 


ret | ES | |, 


17,244,251] 32,264,415] 46,483,193] 41,573,851] 54,859,573 


eee eee ee ee ee a) re ee ae 


69,632,747| 71,888,617] 71,287,687] 72,262,418) 73,537,537 
= = = 768 ,912 780,680 


 cceemenieneeasceinenesineneta ats | ES | SS | Se fe 


69,632,747| 71,888,617] 71,287,687] 73,031,330] 74,318,217 


| eee ene Se, he ae Le 


54,860,419] 41,444,764| 29,701,445) 31,576,194) 24,730,410 
= - - | 5,129,7184) 5,138 ,0274 


36,705,912] 29,868,437 


astern Iuinesain.ciaklan des oetiomeeiee ale 
TotaleA ll wbinesives sees. oe 
Interest— 


Canadian National—On Funded Debt. 
Eastern Lines—On Funded Debt....... 


PotalwAlleL Ness, Petes eat 


Deficit— 
Canadian, National’ socks nus. crieteresa 
astern Wines sees cewe eee ia ies eke 


Totaly AliMamnestcee ee cess cee 


54,860,419} 41,444,764) 29,701,445 

1Exclusive of Hudson Bay Railway in 1926, 1927 and 1928: this line was included in previous years. 

2A djusted to show data of Eastern Lines for 12 months, and also to include revenue and expenses of com- 
mercial telegraph. 

3Includes contributions from the Dominion Government to cover loss from 20 p.c. reduction in certain 
rates ordered by the Maritime Freight Rates Act, July 1, 1927, amounting to $931,810 for 6 months of 1927 
and $2,151,528 for the calendar year 1928. Other railways were reimbursed by the Government for such 
losses and included the payments with their revenues. 

4Appropriations by the Dominion Government to meet deficits of Eastern Lines, including the loss 
due to reduction in freight rates, amounted to $3,049,746 for 6 months of 1927 and $6,348,645 for 1928. 
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The Debt and Interest Charges of the Canadian National Railways.— 
The two tables which follow analyse the increase in the debt and interest charges of 
the system, including both Canadian and United States lines. The first table (22) 
shows to whom the liabilities which have accumulated up to 1928 are payable and 
the second (23) the purposes for which the funds representing the annual increases 
in liabilities were used. To define clearly what is included under debt due to the 
Dominion Government in Table 22, the appropriations for the Canadian Govern- 
ment Railways have been separated from the loans and advances to the remainder of 
the system. The Canadian Government Railways include the Intercolonial, Nat- 
ional Transcontinental, Prince Edward Island and several other smaller railways in 
the Eastern Provinces, together with the Quebec Bridge. The Hudson Bay Railway 
was included in the Canadian Government Railways until 1926, when it was trans- 
ferred back to the Department of Railways and Canals for completion, while appro- 
priations on its account were deducted. These Canadian Government Railway 
appropriations do not include the operating deficits of the Canadian Government 
Railways for 1919 and 1920 nor the deficits of the Eastern Lines since July 1, 1927, 
but include investments for construction, purchase and working capital of the 
Canadian Government Railways and the operating deficits of these railways since 
their consolidation with the system in 1921, except as already mentioned. As the 
book value of these properties is included on the asset side of the balance sheet, the 
cost of these roads to the Dominion is included in the liabilities of the system as an 
offset. ‘The construction or purchase of these roads was financed by the Dominion 
from the Consolidated Revenue Fund, and while for bookkeeping purposes their cost 
is set up as a system liability, they are not a debt and carry no interest obligation. 


In a rather different class are the loans and advances made by the Government 
to the Canadian National Railways or constituent companies on notes, bonds and 
receiver certificates with accrued simple interest ranging from 3 to 6 p.c. In com- 
puting the public debt of Canada the Finance Department considers these railway 
loans and advances as ‘‘non-active assets” similar to investments in canals, public 
works, etc., and as such does not subtract them from the gross debt in computing 
the net debt; similarly, no interest is charged by the Finance Department on the 
railway advances. The railways, however, debit their accounts with the accrued 
interest on these Government advances, although none of this interest has been 
paid. 


The debt due to the public includes debenture stock maturing and perpetual, 
and bonds and mortgages of the constituent railways, but does not include the 
capital stock of the Grand Trunk Railway held by the Government, nor the cost of 
acquiring the same. Likewise it does not include the capital stock of the Canadian 
Northern System. The stock of the Grand Trunk Pacific is all held by the Canadian 
National System and is therefore not included either. 
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Table 22 shows the total debt at the end of 1928 to have been $2,268,105,515, 
made up of $977,889,033 owing to the public and $1,290,216,482 to the Government. 
In addition to the actual loans and advances by the Government amounting to 
$614,912,221, this sum of $1,290,216,482 includes, not only the unpaid interest of 
$258,024,307 already referred to, but $417,279,954 spent on the construction and 
purchase of lines forming the original Canadian Government Railways. The aggre- 
gate increase in the principal of the debt during the 10 years as shown in Table 22 
was $886,899,270, of which $204,925,067 was an increase in debt due to the public 
and $681,974,203 in that due to the Government. 


In Table 23 is presented an analysis of this total increase in capital liability 
according to the purpose for which the money was used. The accounts for the 
Eastern Lines, which under the Maritime Freight Rates Act were ordered segre- 
gated from those of the remainder of the system, are shown separately since July 1, 
1927. In the first column the interest accrued in 1919 and each subsequent year is 
shown and in the second column the deficit of the system including this interest. 
The third column gives for each year the increase of the debt of the system, while 
the two last columns show the proportion of this increase in debt which was required | 
to cover the deficit and the proportion which was devoted to capital expenditure 
such as new construction, new equipment, additions and betterments, discount on 
debt, increased working capital, etc. For the purposes of this table, to put these 
increases in long term debt on the same basis for each year when considered as a 
charge on the Canadian Government from the operation of the railway, the deficits 
for the Canadian Government Railways for 1919 and 1920, amounting to $16,911,366, 
have been included as separate items. Thus the total increase in the debt during 
the 10 years 1919 to 1928 as shown in Table 22 amounts to $886,899,270, which 
with $16,911,366 makes up the increase of $903,810,635 shown in Table 23. Of this 
total increase in debt, income deficits accounted for $500,471,329, while $403,339,306 
was capital expenditure. But the total increase in debt included $258,024,307 
accrued interest on loans and advances from the Dominion Government. If this 
be deducted the remaining increase in debt amounted to $645,786,328, while the 
income deficit during the 10 years totalled $242,447,022. 


The figures in Tables 22 and 23 do not include any Central Vermont data. 
Loans and advances received by the Canadian National Railways from the Domin- 
ion Government and advanced by the Canadian National to the Central Vermont 


are shown as charges against the Canadian National Railways. 
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2%.—Debt and Interest Charges of Canadian National Railways (including approp- 
riations for Canadian Government Railways), 1919-1928. 


PRINCIPAL AND UNPAID ACCRUED INTEREST.! 


Amount Outstanding Dec. 31. 


Due to Dominion Government. Total 
Calendar -- Increase 
Years. Appropria- Loans and Due to during 
tions for Advances Public. Total. year. 
Can. Govt. {with Accrued Total. 
Railways. Interest. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
TS LE er ee eel 407 , 254,699 274,969,881 682 ,224 ,580 801,131,444] 1,483 356,024} 102,149,779 
LOZ S Se Ae een ee, 411,704,909 396,744,482 808 ,449 ,391 820,550,681} 1,629,000,072) 145,644,048 
LO SS, eae 416, 295 ,596 514,796,282 931,091,878 830,829,449] 1,761,921 ,327|} 182,921,255 
12 eee et 415,118,319 601,627,683} 1,016,746,002 804,503,144) 1,821,249,146| 59,327,819 
1k! Pee ee ae 447 643 5262 666,539,750) 1,114,183 ,276 823,099,056} 1,937,282 ,332| 116,033,186 
Oo a eee ne SN, 451,712,485 690,555,950] 1,142 268,435 913,913,083} 2,056,181,518} 118,899,186 
T92D RR eRe *t 453 935,303 734,547,038] 1,188,482 ,341 931,329 303] 2,119,811,644) 63,630,126 
ee 437,412 ,0328 788 ,251,724| 1,225,663 ,756 925,480,244] 2,151,144,000] 31,332,356 
1S Ar at eit aaa 436,416,3874| 821,680,3555| 1,258,096, 742 981,381,736] 2,239,478,478| 88,334,478 
TODS res. 42 he 417,279,954] 872,936,5285| 1,290, 216,482 977,889 ,033| 2,268,105,515|} 28,627,036 
INTEREST. 
Accrued During Year. Increase During Year. 
Calendar Years. Due to Due to 
Dominion ede Total. Dominion ee Total. 
Govt. i Govt. : 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
TOTS eo eer eee ke eae eee 9,596,581) 28,599,687} 38,196,268 3017, O01 669,715 4,187,566 
TODO ison AS tas eet See, Le 14,346,832} 31,055,318} 45,402,150 4,750,251 2,455,631 7,205 , 882 
2 rere, mercer: See a 20,966,782) 34,476,014) 55,442,796 6,619,950 3,420,696] 10,040,646 
TODD eR, Lee ee LEAS 24,912,876] 34,652,324) 59,585,200 3,946,094 176,310 4,122,404 
TRUS sea RSE oe (i Ss er ee age 30,157,944} 35,041,380} 65,199,324 5,245,068 389 ,056 5,634,124 
UB Ei cs oe 2 + hey eee eae oe ae 31,271,043} 38,361,704! 69,632,747 1,113 ,099 3,320,324 4,433 ,423 
TOZO: REM See Pees. ace 31,450,382} 40,488,235! 71,888,617 179,339 2,076,531 2,255,870 
TOLER PRE rete ieee ere 32,090,454; 39,197,233) 71,287,687 640,072) —1,241,0027 — 600,930 
OD aemipnae he Seebe Ws! Tair arte 32,505,234} 40,526,096] 73,031,3308 414,780 1,328 ,863 1,748 ,643 
TT eae, eet ABAD eee 32,507,337] 41,810,880) 74,318,2178 2,103 1,284,784 1,286,887 


1 Includes debenture stock of Canadian Northern System, Grand Trunk and Grand Trunk Pacific and 
cost of constructing Canadian Government Railways, but excludes capital stock, which on Dec. 31, 1928, 
amounted to $270,245,949, of which $265,628,339 was owned by the Dominion Government and $4,617,610 
was held by others. Does not include appropriations for deficits of Canadian Government Railways for 
1919 and 1920 nor of the Hastern Lines since July 1, 1927. 

2 Includes operating deficits 1921-1922-1923 and working capital of Canadian Government Railways. 

5 Reduced on account of the Hudson Bay Riilway being returned to Canadian Government while under 
construction, and by repayments to Dominion Government, account of Canadian Government Railways. 

4 Reduction due to revision of appropriations. 

> Accrued interest included Dec. 31, 1927, $226,142,005, and Dec. 31, 1928, $258,024,307. 

6 Reduction due to transfer of Canadian Government Railways property to Harbour Commissions 
of Halifax ($12,830,122) and Saint John ($647,383), and adjustments of Canadian National cash loans of 
$5,947,732 and additions amounting to $288,804. 

, i Interest on 4 p.c. Grand Trunk Pacific debentures reduced by $1,046,378, under agreement with bond- 
1olders. 


8 Includes interest on debt of Eastern Lines, viz., $392,407 for 1927 and $780,680 for 1928. 
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23.—Analysis of the Incr 


years, 1919-1928.! 


Nors.—These data are subject to some slight a 
Dominion Government railways for 1919 and 1920 bein 
respectively. 
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easein the Debt of the Canadian National Railways, calendar 


adjustment on account of the appropriations for the 
g for the fiscal years ended March 31, 1920 and 1921 


Se em 


Increase in Book Long Term Debt. 


Distribution. 
Additions 
and bet- 
Calendar Years. Interest. Deficits. a terments; 
Total. Income pee 
Deficits. Increased 
working 
capital, 
etc. 
, $ $ $ $ $ 
1910 ee a Serer Pa etm siaeen ee eae « ....-| 38,196,268] 55,358,075) 102,149,779 = 
IBYS ttonnKola Or iG pd ahs ote cota aaaeo eon ~ oe 7,133 , 2965 - = 
~ — | 109,283,075| 55,358,075} 53,925,000 
DOs asia hs bie Seat i heals Meds Avid has are 45 402,150] 80,478,828] 145,644,048 
WenciionC. Gee ek een creer - = 9,778 ,070° ~ - 
155,422,118] 80,478,828} 74,943,290 
Vie Re eee at, Sse plaG Ee ots Une oar es 55,442,796| 69,866,589] 132,921,255] 69,866,589) 63,054,666 
10D I etn. Oe et reenets Cramer 59,565,200| 57,960,097| 59,327,819) 57,960,097 1,367,722 
gz een a ws eo SIAR SED Sante ae 65,199,324; 51,697,675] 116,033,186) 51,697,675 64,335,511 
7 ROP Seat he UN we ie auc ihy eens G Gnd 69,632,747| 54,860,419 118,899,186] 54,860,419 64,038 , 767 
OOS Sake en eee oie ects -71,888,617| 41,444,764] 63,630,126 41,444,764) 22,185,352 
1 Q2G) tee ec ee EERIE TO eee eho ntoe 71,287,687} 29,701,445| 46,578,245} 29,701,445 16,876,800 
ViOSS2 inc & se oho ee ee Ri ene: - — |—15,245,889 — |—15, 245,889 
nO RR i a le tee oe eae as oe Ae 72,638,923} 34,373,027] 88,334,478} 34,373,027 53,961,451 
1028 eo oce 2 cba ee hs ha eae ene 73,537,537| 24,730,410} 42,104,541) 24,730,410 17237413) 
THOGSS TS eas LSE eric ee Clete epee leer - — }—13,477,505 — |—13,477,505 
Total Gross Increase....... 622,791,249] 500,471,329} 903,810,635) 509,471,329 403,339,396 
Unpaid accrued interest on Government 
omni Disce oh pal Aceaea de nadeoeedac afoocdrudogocalladatcendsons 258 ,024,307| 258,024,307 - 
Net Increasein Debt....... - — | 645,786,328] 242,447,022) 403,539,306 
Eastern Lines— 
1997 (6 2NGnths)) fe oe ee ee «seeks 392,407| 2,332,8854 2,525,7235) 2,332,8855 192, 8386 
[OOS egg te re 5. he Gor Bo oases eee 780,680} 5,138,0274 4,983,3485| 5,138,0275) —154,678° 
Total Increase Eastern Lines.| 1,173,087 7,470,912 7,509,0715} 7,470,9125| — 38, 160 


ee ea 


1In computing the public debt of Canada, the Finance Department considers railway appropriations 


and advances in the same way as investments in canals, public works, etc. 
does not subtract them from the gross debt in computing the net debt; similarly, 
the Finance Department. The railways, however, debit their accounts with the accrue 


ernment advances, although none of this interest has been paid. 


2 Deductions on account Hudson Bay Railway $15,245,889 (Capital 
3 Deduction on account Canadian Government Railways property trans 


of Halifax and Saint John. 


4 Deficits of Eastern Lines are met, by appropriations by Dominion Government. 
not include loss in revenues due to the 20 per cent reductions in freight rates, viz. 


months of 1927 and $2,151,528 for 1928, also paid by the Dominion Government. 


5 Not assumed by Canadian National System. 
6 Profit and loss adjustments. 


,i.€., as ‘non-active assets’’ and 


no interest is charged by 


d interest on Gov- 


$14,944,870 and Deficits $301,019). 
ferred to Harbour Commissions 


These deficits do 
, $931,810 for last six 


PART III.—ELECTRIC RAILWAYS. 


The cheap and reasonably rapid conveyance of human beings is a necessity 
of modern urban life and is supplied. throughout Canada by the electric street 
railway, generally operated by the development of the water powers which are so 
important a feature of Canadian economic life. » 
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Historical.—Replacing the horse car systems, used in Montreal and Toronto 
as early as 1861, electric street railways were first seen in operation in Canada in 
1885, when a successful experimental railway was constructed and operated at the 
Toronto Exhibition grounds. Before many years their safety and convenience 
resulted in the discarding of the older system. An electric system 7 miles in length 
was opened at St. Catharines in 1887, using the double overhead trolley. This was 
followed by the completion of the Ottawa Electric railway in 1891, and the electri- 
fication of the Montreal and Toronto systems in 1892. The street railways of other 
eastern cities were generally electrified during the 1890’s, while in the newer western 
cities electricity was used from the commencement. In the cities of the East electric 
street railways are generally operated by private companies under franchises from 
the city, while in a considerable number of cities in Ontario and the West the street 
railways are owned and operated by the city, a fact which is indicated in Table 27. 
In 1921, on the expiry of the 30-year franchise of the Toronto Street Railway Co., 
the railway in this second largest city of Canada was taken over by the city and is 
now being operated by a transportation commission. 

Where possible, water power with turbine engines is used for generating pur- 
poses. Where this is not available steam power is necessary, and although this is 
a more expensive method, modern devices have greatly reduced the cost per h.p. 
Many difficulties are met in operating the cars during the winter season, owing to 
snow, ice and sleet. ‘These, however, have been overcome by the use of sweepers, 
scrapers and ploughs. The single overhead trolley system has been found the 
most suitable and is in general use. 

In addition to the street railways there is quite a large mileage of electric 
suburban or interurban lines, especially in the Toronto, Niagara and lake Erie 
district, where considerable freight traffic is carried, and on the Pacific coast, where 
the British Columbia Electric Railway operates several hundred freight cars. 


Development of Electric Railway Traffic.—Figures for the year 1893 show 
that 30 companies, with a paid-up capital of about $9,000,000, operated 256 miles of 
railway. By 1897, 35 companies made returns showing 583 miles of track, 1,156 
cars, 26,431,017 miles run, 83,811,306 passengers carried and capital of $18,727,355. 
In 1904, 46 companies showed 766 miles of track, 2,384 cars, 42,066,124 miles run, 
181,689,998 passengers and capital of $30,314,730. The statistics for 1928 show that 
during that year 59 companies with a capital of $221,302,236, had 2,513 miles com- 
puted as single track, 5,749 cars, locomotives, etc., 133,689,589 miles run, and 
808,023,615 fare passengers. The number of employees in the service of electric 
railways on Dec. 31, 1928 was 18,697, as compared with 18,090 in 1927. Total 
salaries and wages for the year 1928 were $26,494,063, as against $25,891,020 in 
1927. 

Statistics of Electric Railways.—Summary statistics of the operation of 
electric railways in Canada from 1901 to 1928 inclusive are given by years in Table 
24. It may be noted in this table that the carriage of freight reached its maximum 
in 1928, with 3,892,114 tons, while the number of fare passengers carried in 1928 
was over 3,000,000 greater than the maximum in 1920. In Table 25 statistics of 
mileage and equipment are given for the latest four calendar years, and annual sta- 
tistics of the capital liability of electric railways are furnished from 1908 in Table 
26. Detailed figures of the mileage operated, the capital liability, the earnings, 
operating expenses, employees, and salaries and wages, are given for 1928 in Table 
27, while Table 28 shows by years from 1919 to 1928 the number of passengers, 
employees and others killed and injured on electric railways in Canada. 
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24.—Summary of Statistics of Electric Railway Operation, years ended June 30, 
1901-1919, and calendar years 1919-1928. 


fone ae Ratio 
rac ota : of 
: : zs : Gross Operating Em- 
eae eh $ Passengers. | Freight. Earnings. | Expenses. ae hei plowece: 
Operation Receipts. 
miles miles. No. _tons. $ $ p.c. No. 
552-91| 31,750,754] 120,934,656] 287,926] 5,768,283) 3,435,162 59-55 A 
557-59| 35,833,841] 135,681,402| 266,182] 6,486,438] 3,802,855 58-63 
759-36| 38,028,529| 155,662,812} 371,286] 7,233,677) 4,472,858 61-83 a 
766-50} 42,066,124] 181,689,998] 400,161] 8,453,609] 5,326,516 63-01 i 
793-12] 45,959,101} 203 467,217 510,350 9,357,125 5,918,194 63-25 a 
813-74| 50,618,836] 237,655,074} 506,024) 10,966,871) 6,675,037 60-87 n 
814-52| 53,361,227| 273,999,404] 479,731] 12,680,430) 7,373,251 58-38 a 
992-03| 56,964,881| 299,099,309] 732,475) 14,007,049) 8,695,880 62-08 a! 
988-97| 60,152,846] 314,026,671 - 14,611,484 8,885 , 235 60-81 10,557 
1,047-07| 65,249/166| 360,964,876] 852,294) 17,100,789] 10,121,781 59-19] 11,390 
1,223-73| 72,618,806] 426,296,792 1,228 ,362| 20,356,952] 12,096,134 59-42 13,671 
1,308-17} 82,070,064| 488,865,682 1,435,525} 23,499,250} 14,266,675 60-71 14,760 
1,356-63| 89,005,216) 597,863,801) 1,957,930} 28,216,111} 17,765,372 62-96 16,351 
1,560-82| 98,917,808] 614,709,819] 1,845,923} 26,691,007; 19,107,818 64-36 16,195 
1,590-29| 96,964,829] 562,302,373] 1,433,602) 26,922,900} 18,131,842 67-35 14,795 
1,673-77| 82,516,612} 580,094,167 1,936,674| 27,416,285} 18,099,906 66-02 10,622 
1,743-54| 84,073,046] 629,441,997] 2,333,539 30,237,654] 20,098,634 66-47 11,696 
1,616-361) 84,435,3231| 487,365,456! 2,497,530!| 24,299,890!) 17,535,975! 72-161 11,6461 
1,696-52| 106,961,607} 686,124,263 2,474,892) 35,696,532] 26,839,071 75-18 17,242 
1,686-78| 110,206,344] 749,334,380 2,374,612| 40,698,586) 31,385,702 77-12 16,940 
1,698-76| 114,481,406] 804,711,333] 2,691,150) 47,047,246 37,242 483 79-16 17,341 
1.687-37| 111,576, 949| 719 ,305,4413) 2,285,886) 44,536,832) 35,945,316 80-71 17,015 
1,724-60] 116,711,189] 738,908,949 2,445,425) 49,660,485] 35,986,872 72-47 18,099 
1,736-31| 119,374,416] 737,282,038] 3,145,863} 50,191,387 36,171,923 72-07 17,779 
1,736-77| 119,803,072| 726,497,729| 2,546,928) 49,439,559) 36,125,213 73-07 17,379 
1,737-52| 119,684,151} 725,491,101 2,706,312] 49,626,231 35 ,426 487 71-39 16,933 
1.684-18| 122,935,055] 748,710,836] 3,493,457| 51,723,199} 36,453,709 70-50 16,961 
1.652-15| 131,583,717] 781,398,194] 3,269,028] 53,506,401) 37,616,568 70-30 18,090 
1,653-22| 133,689,589] 808,023,615] 3,892,114] 55,682,761} 38,782,719 69-71 18,697 
he oe en La een See ee Oe ae ee ee ee ee 
1 Not including Montreal Tramways and several other units.” Calendar year. 
3 The report of the Toronto Transportation Commission for the last four months of 1¢21 would increase 


this number by about 80,000,000 or possi 


25. 


Mileage. 


bly bring it up to the 1920 record. 


Length of first main 
TRACK Pen ee 
Length of 
main track........ 


Total length of main 
braC an eee rere 
Length of sidings 
and turnouts...... 
Total, computed as 
single track-.....- 


1 Included in other classes prior to 1926. 


set 


Mileage and Equipment of Electric Railways in the calendar years 1925-1928. 


1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. Equipment. 1925. | 1926. | 1927. | 1928. 
Passenger cars— 
1,737-52|1,684-18)1,652-15]1, 653-22 closed etre 3,946] 3,584] 3,582) 3,576 
Opens aed. Ske wake. 23 196 177 128 94 
543-47| 553-39] 562-94] 565-66) combination open 
and closed........ 18 5 1 5 
combination passen- 
2 ,280-99|2,237-57|2,215-09|2,218-78 ger and baggage... 19 18 21 20 
without electrical 
283-57} 291-18} 284-58} 293-94 equipment........ 1 400|  377| 383 
Total Passenger Cars.| 4,179| 4,184) 4,109) 4,078 
2 564-5612,528-75/2,499-67)/2,512-72 ees a 
Trackless trolley cars 8 = - - 
Baggage, express and , 
Mail Cats...meeenn wi 27 28 29 28 
PreightiCans aracreden ta. 652 635 651 629 
IBusésis. Rue vec woe 127} 233) 334 399 
Snow ploughs......... 61 64 63} - 68 
DWECDCIS!. .. frais wastes 159 164 164 168 
Miscellaneous......... 346 297 254 318 
Locomotives..2 ...254).. 65 60 62 61 
Total Units of 
Equipment........ 5,624) 5,665) 5,666) 5,749 


uel ts Ds aes 
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26.—Capital Liability of Electric Rai 


years 1919-1928. 


Norr.—The totals here given do not include $493,346, aid paid by Governments and municipalities. 


Iways, years ended June 30, 1998-1919, and calendar 


Vaiss! Stocks: oor Total. eare Stocks. eee Total. 
§ $ § $ $ $ 
1008 Laceee lt 50,295,266} 37,114,619] 87,409,885] 1919......... 93 042,368] 78,852,188] 171,894,556 
(ive ce 51,946.433| 39.658.556| 91.604,989]| 19191.... | 91,757,418] 81/283'922| 173'041°340 
wipe) tt 58,653,826] 43391.153| 102'044'979| 19201... 91,321,955] 79,504/449| 170°826'404 
1914 ee 62/251,203| 49/281.144| 111'532'347]| 19211. 91,169,885] 86,017551| 177,187'436 
win 70/829/118| 52/012/828| 122'841/946] 19221. 76,949 185 111,309,789] 188°258'974 
{aisha ee: 62'079.767| 79.155,864| 141,235,631) 19231... 76,674,185] 122'395'685| 199'069°870 
TR Me ae 66,311,098] 81/284 °244] 147/595 /342|| 19241... 76,482 085| 137,285.575| 213,767,660 
i | ae a 66.696.675| 83°647,327] 150,344,002) 19951... 58,567,242] 163,201,978] 221'769'220 
if od 40% 67,738,275] 87,157,309] 154,895.584|| 19261... 57,779,518| 158,029,002) 2157808520 
we... 70,606,520! 90,628,219] 161.234'739| 19271... 58,873.778| 163,678,939| 222°552.717 
IIe ae 73.864,820| 93,388,273] 167,253,093] 19281... 50,653,071] 170.649 165] 22173027936 


1 Calendar year. 


27. 


Mileage Operated, Capital, Karnings, Operating Expenses, Employees, and 


Salaries and Wages Bill of Electric Railways in Canada, year ended Dee. 31, 1928. 


; Mileage Capital Gross Operating Em- Salaries 
Names of Railways. Operated. | Liability. | Earnings. | Expenses. | ployees. yan 
ages 
miles. $ $ $ No. $ 

Brandon Municipall......... 7:65 450,000 34,546 52,580 20 29,532 
Brantford and Hamilton.... 23-19 960,000 129,215 104,044 35 46,015 
Brantford Municipal!........ 22-67 521,250 153,174 116,447 60 79,560 
British Columbia.:...... 5.0: 224-99) 21,810,103 5,923 ,283 4,732,789 De2or 3,611,061 
(Gal ais MLL CeG ews oc cin cies ks 7:00 200 ,000 26,065 34,783 - - 
Calgary Municipal!......... i 52-83 2,680,097 925 , 256 579,305 ZOD 426,286 
Canadian National Electric 

Railways; Toronto Sub- 

urban District............ 49-08 5,278,000 183 , 218 266,935 135 170,435 
Cape Breton Electric Co.... 80-59 2,535,000 274,307 236,496 105 145,053 
Chatham, Wallaceburg and 

Take, Hriewiaese. 8 fees 36-65 1,560,600 192,028 163 ,072 59 66,652 
Cornwall Street Ry., Light 

ANC LOWED CO.cPaes Dkicte soe 4-00 315,000 116,266 65,495 37 47,252 
Edmonton Radial!.......... 33°23 3,063,163 796,270 533 ,524 240 391,747 
Fort William Street!........ 20-42 1,238,000 221,296 168 ,351 65 103 ,545 
Gran Gubawerissss.0 bina cnet. 18-63 551,000 361,632 272,860 175 195,147 
Guelph Radial}, 2........... 8-49 409,797 90,083 75,600 36 45,357 
‘Hamilton and Dundas 

dNeeih Ravn eee SNe ete A = 200,000 1,544 203 = a 
Hamilton, Grimsby and 

Beame valle eas. ceisteeieieys\oe > 22-60 385,000 207,054 Vib. 342 48 66,620 
Hiamoilton ReAGta los. 6a~ a 11-00 271,150 101,869 95,864 31 41,879 
Hamilton Street............ 18-00 3,205,000 1,118,377 942 ,027 478 637 ,033 
Hull Electric...... Oe ain Sao 16-54 292 ,000 301,622 231,390 108 145 , 787 
International Transit Co.... 4-97 150,000 68 , 155 44,176 33 47,151 
Kitchener Public Utilities 

Street Ry. Dept.......... 6-55 247 ,248 133 ,861 81,043 33 51,897 
Kingston, Portsmouth and 

CALATAGIN, cy ysdteti. are BNE 6-00 179,850 51,874 46,654 27 35,660 
Lake Erie and Northern.... 51-00} 38,817,500 280,776 246,970 118 141,609 
Lethbridge Municipal!....... 8-25 274 ,963 60,477 62,053 27 33 , 644 
Lévis Tramways Co........ 11-50 1,115,000 176,480 128 ,472 71 89 ,029 
London and Port Stanley 

OSSOT S OOS dais cree Sh 24-50 175,185 564,199 429 ,529 128 178 ,640 
London and Port Stanley 

(HBSSHCSITMG lane. oe fee ~ 1,638,500 - - = - 
IboadonLstreeta, 2.ieebf..: 34-37 1,112,480 618,961 519,690 253 335,524 
Moncton Tramways, Elec- ; 

tricity and Gas Co., Ltd. 2-72) 1,265,900 16,071 27,884 11 12,708 
Montreal Tramways........ 151-57| 47,878,743) 14,826,623} 8,940,506 4,829] 6,185,373 
Montreal and Southern 

KGOUNGION fate aus s cPokie won 56-02 500,000 690 ,927 560,897 220 299 ,726 
INEGORGTIAW 8 tos foe te hee ees 9-00 795 ,372 91,724 84,668 37 52,491 
Nelson Municipal!........... 3:38 81,000 18 ,912 28,122 11 17,033 


1 Municipally owned. 2 Operated by H.Ii.P.C. of Ontario. % Not in operation. 4 Stock owned by 


Canadian National Railways. 
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27.—Mileage Operated, Capital, Karnings, Operating Expenses, Employees and Salaries 
and Wages Bill of Electric Railways in Canada, year ended Dec. 31, 1928—concluded. 


: ; : laries 
; Mileage Capital Gross Operating Em- Sa 
Names of Railways. Operated. | Liability. | Earnings. | Expenses. ployees. Rae: 
ages. 
Miles. $ $ $ No. $ 
New Brunswick Power Co.. 16:60} 5,327,500 404,129 301,013 145 155,409 
Niagara Falls Park and 

River Division of the 

Inters Rvs c es ceniee eee 11-65 600,000 164,649 176,727 De 91,155 
Niagara, St. Catharines and 

AOTONtO. tanta eee 2 tae 69-02} 2,965,000} 1,077,115 940,832 591 693 , 293 

- Niagara, Welland and Lake 

rioters te ste eee teenie 1-51 292 ,000 16,293 11,081 5 6,638 
Nipissing Central®..........- 10-77 159 ,000 58,460 74,370 20 31,448 
Nova Scotia Tramways 

andsbower ©Ovmr see ace 14-40} 5,898,473 637,551 415,784 194 300,990 
Osha wactea scat oe ee ees 11-92 40,000 506,032 261,571 150 192 ,076 
OPE A ee ee ere 30-06] 6,431,740) 1,855,907) 1,241,133 618 923 ,023 
Pictou County Electric Co.. 8-20 203 ,500 54,812 42,536 23 23 , 263 
Port Arthur Civict.......... 13-43 584,984 228 ,037 163 ,549 71 103 ,077 
Quebec Railway, Light and 

Rowen! CO: eal er aan 23-78 - 1,191,528 970,713 569 665,198 
Regina Municipal!........... 25-59} 1,580,918 366,400 234,727 95 175,541 
Saskatoon Municipal!........ 14-12 981,919 344,952 229 ,924 95 155,495 
Sandwich, Windsor and Am- 

herstoure), & aeeeeeer eee 43-93) 5,166,205} 1,191,740 884,411 295 476,788 
Garniaistreeta. «cadens ke = 8-75 180,000 74,037 61,094 31 39,563 
Shawinigan Falls Terminal. 4-07 444 647 107,973 79,933 19 28 , 602 
Sherbrooke Railway and 

Power COthe sac 9-39} 2,565,000 121,791 107 ,448 90 71,210 
Suburban Rapid Transit Co. 19-67 600,000 170,307 140,924 - - 
Sudbury, Copper Cliff Sub- 

Tie 6 GH ee A Wine tEa wees 7-90} 248,100 47 833 43,001 11 17,600 
Three Rivers Traction Co.. 9-00 963,700 197,631 150,712 50 71,341 
Toronto Transportation Com 

PU SSLONL ware eee eee 120-96] 39,706,548} 13,125,516] 8,199,909 4,198] - 6,508,433 
Toronto and York Radial’. . 48-77 2,482,019 625,773 723,759 - = 
Township of York and Town 

OLWestOn>.ce eee 8-70; 1,401,927 302,918 235,691 - - 
Windsor, Essex and Lake ss 

Shore: Rapideenaaee rane 37-35 1,750,000 180,060 190,302 70 102,505 
Waninipes jaws eres mene ae 66-07} 32,233,656] 3,627,702} 2,713,197 1,343} 1,868,199 
Winnipeg, Selkirk and Lake 

Winn peoeem itr cia 40-22 900 ,000 187,809 131,625 39 63,771 
Yarmouth Light and Power 

SOE bre AR alc lates ee - - 9,647 12,975 - - 

Totals sacs 1, 653-22! 221,312,2377| 55,632,757! 38,782,718 18,697| 25,494, 063 


80 pi eR ee eee 

iMunicipally owned. 2Owned by Canadian National Rys. 3Operated by the H.E.P.C. of Ontario. 
4Citadel division operations only. ‘Total capital and operations of the Montmorency division are included 
in steam railways. ®Operated by Toronto Transportation Commission. ‘Sold to Western Nova Scotia 
Electric Company on Oct. 20, 1928 and the 3 miles of track operated at time of foreclosing have been taken 


up. ‘7Includes $838,000 of Sydney and Glace Bay Electric Railway. *Provincially owned. 
98.—Number of Passengers, Employees and others Killed and Injured on Electric 


Railways, calendar years 1919-1928, with Totals from 1894 to June 30, 1919. 
Nore.—Details for years ended June 30, 1900-1919, are given on p. 611 of the 1926 Year Book. 


ee 


by Passengers. Employees. Others. Total. 
ears. - ~ 
Killed. |Injured.| Killed. |Injured.| Killed. |Injured.| Killed. Injured. 
Total, 1894 to June 30, 1919..... 259 | 23,802 162 | 5,009 833 | 10,698 | 1,254 | 39,419 
Years ended Dec. 31. 
TOTO ee ee ERR oa erene aed are oe 4 iE awe 29 951 58 1,505 91 4,173 
1 EP rst: Senne Sees Se eatin 9 1,968 7 658 75 1,434 91 4,060 
LOQIA RP oe PF ORE. crchare eee tenes 5 1,110 8 609 35 666 48 2,385 
19207 Fee Rass ar eee 6 2,260 10 873 31 700 47 3,833 
LOZ S Riese ROE eas can ea ee ate sae 6 2,465 11 12652 45 790 62 4,907 
1S 917: ba CEE 4 Ce EP ROE RES fos Sh Sth eh 2 2,279 6 1,262 54 824 62 4,365 
LOD is.c Suck Ato pote ie ein een ae 9 2,272 5 1,736 Ot 744 51 4,752 
1ODGS Aeron. ESS ee 3 tee eens 3 2,420 | 7 1,642 66 879 76 4,941 
MOD eee erties Wee nage er he pae este ol baie atues ace tee - 2,090 7 1,508 fal 1,260 78 4,858 
1029 <taclinne, miaeinsk Wnt anaamscep ad 1 | 2.735 19° 0114) bees 14480 99 | 4988 


ee ee nan TNEERENEEEEnE NNR 
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PART IV.—EXPRESS COMPANIES. 


“Express service is an expedited freight service on passenger trains.’ But 
express companies do not own the means of performing their services; they use 
railway facilities by virtue of contracts with the railway companies. Express 
companies in Canada have had close relations with the railways practically from 
the beginning. A brief history of the various express companies will be found on 
pp. 611-612 of the 1926 Year Book. 

Before 1915, an express company in Canada was not liable for delay or damage 
caused by anything quite beyond its control, thus maintaining itself as an entity 


separate from the railway company. But in 1915 this liability was qualified, and 


thenceforth an express company became liable for delay or injury of goods if either 
was caused by the railway company in whose cars the goods were being carried. 

Goods are sent by express for quick transit, so that express companies do not 
have to compete with freight rates by rail or water. Thus in its first tariff the 
Dominion Express Co., in pursuance of its contract with the C.P.R.., gave a rate of 24 
times the maximum first-class railway freight rate for the same goods carried the same 
distance. An express company usually pays the railway company a percentage 
of its gross earnings; for example, the Canadian Express Co. paid the Grand Trunk 
50 p.c. But the railway, by controlling the stock, has an additional revenue; and 
since express companies have little equipment but offices, and therefore have small 
expenses for upkeep, the railway receives in the end practically all the profits of the 
express company above bare operating expenses. Express rates, like freight rates, 
are subject to the approval of the Board of Railway Commissioners. 


Express Company Operations.—During 1928, the latest year for which the 
statistics of the Transportation Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics are 
available, there were three Canadian and one American express organizations operat- 
ing in Canada. The Canadian Pacific Express Co., formerly the Dominion Express 
Co., is a subsidiary of the Canadian Pacific Railway and handles the express business 
on the railways and the inland and ocean steamship lines of the parent company. 
The express business of the Canadian National System is handled by a department 
of the railway. The British America Express Co. operates over the Algoma Central 
and Algoma Hastern railways. The Central Canada Express Co. was formerly 
operated over the Central Canada, the Edmonton, Dunvegan and British Columbia 
and the Alberta and Great Waterways railways, but in 1927 its business was taken 
over by the Canadian National Express Department. The American Railway 
Express Co. operates over the Canadian sections of United States railways and over 
the route from Skagway to points in the Yukon Territory. ‘These companies are 
organized under powers conferred by Acts of the Dominion Parliament, and their 
business consists in the forwarding of parcels, the transfer of baggage and the issue 
of money orders, travellers’ cheques, letters of credit and other forms of financial 
paper (Table 31). The total capital liabilities of the two Canadian companies and 
of the Canadian National Express Department stood at $9,759,712 on Dec. 31, 1928. 

Statistics of the receipts and expenses of express companies in Canada are given 
in summary form for all companies for the years 1919 to 1928 in Table 29, and for 
each company for the year 1928 in Table 30. In these tables the amounts paid by 
express companies to the carriers, 2.e., railways, steamship lines, etc., for trans- 
porting the express matter, are shown under the heading “express privileges’. 
Table 30 also shows the mileage operated by each company in 1928. Of the total of 
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60,841 miles, 41,605 were over steam railways, 335 over electric railways, 14,227 on 
ocean steamship services (mainly by the Canadian Pacific lines), and 4,556 miles on 


inland or coastal steamboat routes. 


29.Summary Statistics of Revenues and Expenses of Express Companies, 1919-1928. 


Year Book. 


Nore.—Similar figures for the years ended June 30, 1911-19, were published at p. 673 of the 1927-1928 


: Net 
; Me fe tered Gross Operating Express j 
Calendar Years. Harnings. | Expenses. | Privileges. Operating 
$ $ $ $ 

10) Ko ee ev ene nee eM ey rc rite) Gales Wor By re ee EES TA att caper ach Choa 24 933,219 |.13,227,652 | 12,936,615 | —1,231,048 
CSE (a ee ae aks ARERR ee, NE MS eS gee EE dn Oech coacn caltgo 30,512,504 | 16,120,880 | 16,009,460 | —1,617,836 
TOD. NM eds CEA RRS IEE. cement 32,504,894 | 15,601,187 | 16,549,915 3538 , 792 
1 PP ee We ae Tere ESP ANE RR 8 err ecu e ONCTtEas RE ES. cut 28,697,332 | 13,596,518 | 14,581,789 519,025 
PODS ARR eee ee LE Ue ERE SORE RI IE cas ss Fone paratc stenciamete at orang 27,625,700 | 13,217,780 | 14,3:2,410 65,511 
LOA ne a aca peated io eRe RR OE hc Go aleagey 20 galerie ieee Caer 26,196,017 | 12,728,651 | 13,557,168 — 84,802 
(EOWAG SS ac tte itt 5 beh ae a ena Rabel ea? OF SS Arie At Ts ucts scaatc 25,876,342 | 12,335,485 | 13,312,960 226,897 
NOI ante ee 1S kee aR ee ATTRA EE REL Mio mn eet A ni a f 26,554,378 | 12,442,257 | 13,466,863 645,258 
ROD a SPUR Rn LPS ee gh Met | | UMN REID Oat eee Cleon ot 26,592,182) 1 12,548) 37451 18.21 o-800 708 ,453 
Ro be sta a” SM A So RM 3 MS oe a oc Rrey abterhtah iia; 27,674,270 | 13,082,376 | 13,459,187 1,182,707 


30.— Revenues, Expenses and Operating Mileage of Express Companies, by Companies, 
calendar year 1928. 


Norg.—‘‘American Railway Express’’ includes the American Express Co., Great Northern Express 
Co., Wells, Fargo & Co., consolidated during the war under the operation of the United States Govern- 


ment. 
i oratemine Gross Operating Hixpress O Neu te Mileage 
be : Earnings. | Expenses. | Privileges. acces Operated. 
$ $ > > miles. 

American Railway Express.............. 1,219,934 440,512 163,932, 16,095 4,003 
British America Hixpress..........:...--- 38,311 10,923 19,156 8,232 410 
Canadian National Railways............. 14,489,935 | 6,742,121 6,545,074 1,202,740 24,63 t 
Canadian eacincGwuxpress. fs ees es 11,926,090 5,838 , 820 6,131,630 —44,330 31,794 

Motal..............--ccsccce cee. -| 245604,270 | 13,032,576 | 13,459,187 1,182,797 6), 841 


31.—Business Transacted by Express Companies in Financial Paper in the calendar 
years 1925-1928. 


Description. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 
$ $ $ $ 

Money orders, domestic................. hreoods e68 53,916,118 | 58,757,263 | 61,898,551 63,968,315 
Mone ViOLGers: {OF CLOW aur toe tae a eres eee me 1,292,338 924,551 1,318,094 1,338 , 257 
Travellers. chequess COMeStICH same ss os bs. sere ine 1,106,340 1,304, 220 3,844,700 5,180,857 
Travellers’, cheques loOreion mes sd. «ae otek es eee ae 1,109 , 253 1,168,929 1,331,335 1,558 ,322 
SSG Oa Ched US ate ae eAin io co aceitcae can cere eee 7,807,254 | 7,743,099 7,448,715 8,295,720 
Teleosraphictranslerse: saeee Caer Ne coe, ean ee ee 475,410 462,740 486,821 492,691 
Othentorinisss 6 ote occ s heh kaa el eeae teers 741,388 1,037,240 1,652,317 Desa leted 

Potaliaccuyee hh candte iain hc ck © oo ea Ree 66,448,086 | 71,398,042 | 77,980,533 | 83,165,231 
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ce 
PART V.—ROADS AND HIGHWAYS. 


Historical.—The early roads were auxiliary to water routes as avenues of 
transportation. Their use became common during the summer season, when por- 
tages were necessary to avoid obstacles to river and lake travel, and during the 
winters, when ice prevented navigation and snow covered the inequalities of the 
ground. Even the extensive system of waterways of Eastern Canada was an inade- 
quate means of communication between points of settlement in a rapidly growing 
colony, and the need for overland routes manifested itself in the introduction of the 
system of common roads which prevailed under the old régime. Not only did the 
crude early roads serve the needs of the settlers, but also those of the British, French 
and American armies during the numerous campaigns. Soldiers were frequently 
employed, during times of peace, in road construction in different parts of Upper and 
Lower Canada. | 

The first important highway in Canada extended along the north shore of the 
St. Lawrence from Quebec to Montreal, being gradually completed with the growth 
of the French settlements. In Upper Canada, one of the earliest roads was that 
from Toronto to lake Simcoe (Yonge St.), completed in 1794 under the direction 
of Gov. Simcoe, the work being done by the Queen’s Rangers. This road not only 
gave access to the area north of Toronto, but also provided a more convenient route 
than that of the Ottawa river from the trading posts on the Upper Lakes to the 
centres of population along the St. Lawrence. Montreal was joined to Kingston 
by road in 1816, and in the following year to Toronto. Thereafter other highways 
to inland settlements, from points served by water routes, began to increase in num- 
ber, as it became apparent that they were essential to the commercial life of the 
country as a means of transporting supplies to the settlers and of bringing their 
products to the central markets of the colony. The system of posts, which had been 
established about the beginning of the nineteenth century, necessitated passable 
routes between the various offices, and by 1827 a through road was available between 
Halifax and Amherstburg, comprising for the most part ‘the old Kempt road, the 
York road, Dundas street and the Baldoon road. From this trunk line of com- 
munication, branch roads extended north and south to the more important centres 
of population in the two Canadas. 

The cost of construction of these roads was high, and travel by stage coach 
was tedious and costly. As late as 1850 some points in central Ontario were still 
inaccessible to any vehicle. Later years, however, have brought with them improved 
methods of construction and a resulting reduction in expenses, together with an 
improvement in the wearing qualities of the more important highways. The 
growth of motor traffic has played a conspicuous part in the recent movement 
towards increased and improved road construction. In the older provinces of the 
Kast it has been a question of improving the existing roads and of building highways 
for the use of through traffic between the larger cities, while in the western provinces 
it has been more a matter of replacing the prairie and mountain trails with roads fit 
for modern tourist and other traffic. 

A table of road mileage in Canada follows. When it is considered that 
throughout the Dominion there are about 25 persons to every mile of road and that 
on an average there is one mile of road for every 9 square miles of land, the magni- 
tude of the problem faced in the construction of these traffic routes is illustrated. 
A small population scattered over a large area has made this, like other transport- 
ation problems, particularly difficult of solution. 
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29._Classification of Canadian Highways, by Provinces, Dec. 31, 1928.1 


. Im- Water- Bitu- Bitu- 
Provinces. ea proved | Gravel. bound minous | minous cae Total. 
DEOVOR= sl Toar the Macadam| Macadam| Concrete. Eee 
miles. miles. miles. miles. miles. miles. miles. miles. 
Pie Islandag peer 2,740 855 50 - - 4-7 0:3 3,650-0 
Nova Scotia....... 7,799 3,415 Salou 30 i - - 14,408 -0 
New Brunswick...| 5,317 3,712 2,782 _ 14 - - 11,825-0 
QuebeGras.: saa? ks 811-5 15,000 8, 608-5 1,453-2 124-5 244-5 100-1 31,342-3 
Ontario 19,753 2 5,274 | 34,210-2 2,740-6 1,162-0 538-1 933-7 64,611-6 
Manitoba......5... 21,400 1,784 De - - 245) - 25 ,646-0 
Saskatchewan..... 65, 000 86, 914 386 ~ - - - 152,300-0 
JANBEL tone cicertencns 45,496 14,500 630 -- - - - 60, 626-0 
British Columbia.| 4,000 9 ,087 4,133 45 180 80-3 42-5 17,567-8 
Motalye.s. ke: 177,316-5 | 140,541 56,393-7 | 4,268-8 1,487-5 892-6 | 1,076-6 | 381,976-7 


1Manitoba figures are for April 30, and B.C. figures for Mar. 31, 1928. 
2TIncludes some improved earth roads. 


Good Roads Movements.—The building of new roads and the improve- 
ment of those already in use is a matter of such general interest that numerous 
organizations have been developed throughout the country for the purpose of 
advising and assisting the various*governments in the work. Good roads associa- 
tions, assisted by the automobile and motor clubs, are to be found in most of the 
provinces, for the distribution of propaganda and the education of the public in the 
need of improved highway routes. Provincial revenues from the taxation of 
motor vehicles and gasolene are very generally allocated to the construction and 
maintenance of improved highways. Thus Ontario alone, in its fiscal year ended 
October 31, 1929, spent for highway maintenance and construction $19,500,000, 
as compared with a revenue of $17,000,000 from gasolene tax, motor licences, etc. 


The Canada Highways Act.—By ce. 54 of the Statutes of 1919, the Dominion 
Parliament authorized the expenditure of $20,000,000 for the purpose of construct- 
ing and improving the highways of Canada during the five years succeeding the 
passage of the Act. In its apportionment, grants of $80,000 were made to each 
province during each of the five years, the remainder being allotted in proportion 
to their respective populations. Details as to cost, time, methods of construction, 
etc., of all roads built under the scheme were to be arranged between the Minister 
of Railways and Canals and the various Provincial Government Departments. 
By c. 4 of 1923 and c. 4 of 1925 the operation of the Act was extended to April 1, 
1928. A table on p. 669 of the Canada Year Book, 1929, shows the working of the 
Act and the allocation of expenditure as between the Dominion and the various 
Provinces down to Mar. 31, 1928. 


PART VI.—MOTOR VEHICLES. 


The earliest motor vehicles were propelled by steam, the history of the gasolene 
motor car commencing with the successful construction of a gasolene engine by 
Daimler in 1884. Until 1900 France remained the headquarters of the industry, 
possessing in that year more than half of the 10,000 cars in operation in Europe, 
while in the United States the number of cars was only about 700. Shortly after- 
wards, the invention of the Ford car resulted in a keen competition to bring motor 
cars within the reach of the average man, profits being secured from large produc- 
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tion rather than high prices. Detroit became the centre of the automobile industry 
of the United States and the Canadian side of the Detroit river became the head- 
quarters of the Canadian industry. Asa consequence, the population of such border 
towns as Windsor, Walkerville and Sandwich greatly increased between 1911 and 
1921, while the town of Ford (now East Windsor), which had no existence in POTTY; 
had 5,870 inhabitants in 1921 and 13,531, according to the municipal assessors, in 
1928, when the aggregate for the ‘‘Border Cities”? was over 105,000. Problems of 
regional location have resulted during more recent years in a gradual shifting of the 
centre of the industry, and the Toronto and Oshawa districts now rival in importance 
the older established centre on the Detroit river. 


Like many other inventions, the motor car commenced as a toy, then became a 
luxury of the rich, while now it ranks as_a comfort to those in moderate circum- 
stances and it may even become a necessity of life to the masses. Of late years it 
has been increasingly used for economic purposes; to-day the great majority _of 
cars effect substantial economies in time or in money for their owners, partly or 
wholly offsetting their cost of upkeep. | In the past few years, the motor truck— 
the freight automobile—and-the motor bus have assumed considerable economic 
importance, and are now separately classified in Table 34 of this section. 


‘In a recent government report the statement is made that “the automotive 
transport industry is just beginning to be a factor in the transportation of passengers 
and freight in this country. Railways have found that the handling of less than 
car-load lots of freight is often unprofitable business; it follows that commercial 
trucks are being used in greater numbers to carry lighter shipments of property 
between some of the larger centres served by adequately surfaced highways”. 
While the increased passenger and freight rates are probably a main cause of the 
comparatively slow increase in recent years in railway traffic (see Table 9 of this 
chapter), there can be no doubt that motor vehicles are now carrying much of the 
short haul traffic formerly carried by steam railways. In addition, a certain amount 
of traffic formerly carried over water routes has been diverted to these more modern 
carriers. 

The automobile manufacturing industry in Canada has made very rapid growth 
since its beginning about the year 1905, two of its chief tendencies during the period 
having been a consolidation of smaller firms into large units and the adoption of 
large-scale methods of production, similar in many ways to those of the United 
States industry. A brief statement of its history, with statistics of production, 
etc., is to be found on pp. 432-436 of the Canada Year Book, 1924. 


Section 1.—Statistics of Motor Vehicle Operation. 


Registration.—The increase in the use of motor vehicles in Canada has been 
very rapid. In 1904 the number of motor vehicles registered in Ontario was only 
535. In 1907, 2,130 motor vehicles were registered in six provinces, and in 1908, 
3,033 in eight provinces, the motor car being at that time prohibited in Prince 
Edward Island. From these small beginnings Table 33 shows an increase to 1,076,- 
819 motor vehicles in 1928, an increase over 1927 of 131 ,147, or more than the total 
number of motor vehicles registered in 1916. In Table 34 are given by provinces 
the numbers of motor vehicles registered in 1928, classified as passenger cars, com- 
mercial cars or trucks, motor buses and motor cycles. 
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By far the greatest increase during 1928 was in Ontario, where the number of 
cars registered is shown as 491,140, in comparison with 436,120 in 1927. ‘The per- 
centage increase in this province was 12-6, as compared with a figure of 13-9 for the 
whole of Canada, the absolute increase of 55,020 constituting 41-8 p.c. of the. total 
increase for the Dominion. Prince Edward Island and Alberta showed the greatest 
percentage increases, 23-7 and 20-9 respectively. 

According to statistics for 1928 published by the National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, Canada was in that year in fourth place among 
the countries of the world in the number of its registered motor vehicles. The total _ 
shown (1,061,830), which, however, is lower than the provincial totals of registra-- - 
tions collected by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, is 256,339 less than that of 
the United Kingdom, with 1,318,169, and 36,170 less than France, with 1,098,000 
registered motor vehiclesin 1928. Registrationsin the United States during 1928 were 
24,493,124; in Germany, 531,000; in Australia, 516,695; in Argentina, 310,805; in 
Italy, 177,330; in Brazil, 165,200; in New Zealand, 151,454; and in Spain, 146,088. 

In 1928, there was in Canada one motor vehicle for every 9-0 of its population, 
or one for about every 2 families. In respect of population per motor vehicle, when 
compared with the more important foreign countries, Canada ranked second in 1928, 
being exceeded by the United States with one motor vehicle for every 4-9 of popu- 
lation, while New Zealand was third with one for every 9:3. A comparison of the 
various provinces in the same respect shows, in 1928, one motor vehicle to every 
15-9 persons in Prince Edward Island, to every 15-5 in Nova Scotia, 14-8 in New 
Brunswick, 17-8 in Quebec, 6-6 in Ontario, 9-2 in Manitoba, 7-0 in Saskatchewan, 
7.1 in Alberta, 6-8 in British Columbia and 19-8 in the Yukon Territory. 


Table 33 shows the registration of motor vehicles in Canada, by provinces, in 
each year from 1907 to 1928. 


33.__Number of Motor Vehicles Registered in Canada, by Provinces, caiendar 
years 1907-1928. 


Nors.—The number of motor vehicles in the Yukon is included in the totals for Canada, 1914-28. 


New : British 
Pap. Nova : Mani- | Saskat-| Al- 
Years. Island. | Scotia. Bruns- Quebec. |Ontario. toba. \chewan.| berta. Colum- Canada. 
wick. bia. 
ae wets 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 

1G0Vceronaccoee re - 62 - bd nl ooU - 54 55 175 2,130 
1OOS Severe as - 65 104 296 13754 412 74 65 263 3,033 
VG OG acy ees ap cetoiedl ae - 69 167 485 2,452 662 149 279 504 4,763 
AO LO Sey pete ate ee = 148 299 786 4,230 1,524 531 423 1,026 8,967 
LOUICA AS eee - 228 483 1,878 | 11,339 2,436 1,304 Ooi 2 220. | 21,519 
nIOW eae oars ess ~ 456 700 | 3,535 | 16,266 | 4,099 2,286 | 2,505 | 4,289 34,136 
1913 Se eee 26 511 824 | 5,452 | 23,700 | 5,475 4,659:| 8,773 | 6,188 50,558 
[ODE ERS ee Berera ss 31 1,324 1,328 7 413.) 31,724 7,309 8 ,020 4,728 7,628 69 ,598 
OILS 2 lerae ie carsceteceue 34 1,841 1,900 | 10,112 42,346 9,225 | 10,225 5,832 8,360 89,944 
{OLG eee ee 50 | 3,012 | 2,965 | 15,385 54,375 | 12,765 | 15,900 9,516 | 9,457 | 128,464 
19) ie ee es Pha ees 8 303 5,350 5,251 | 21,213 83,308 | 17,507 32,505 | 20,624 11,645 | 197,799 
1OUS35 state. ces 639 | 8,100 | 6,434 | 26,897 114,376 | 24,012 | 50,531 29,300 | 15,370 | 275,746 
LOT MRR. ee 967 | 10,210 | 8,306 | 33,547 144,804 | 30,118 | 56,855 34,000 | 22,420 | 341,316 
SOWIE. 2 Sage sence 1,419 | 12,450 | 11,196 41,562 |177,561 | 36,455 60,325 | 38,015 | 28,000 407 ,064 
ADOT arco «eee orate 1,751 | 14,205 | 18,615 54,670 |206,521 | 40,215 61,184 | 40,285 | 32,900 465,378 
1 OOD Tes PE vas 2,167 | 16,159 | 13,746 61,995 |240,933 | 42,200 61,367 | 40,642 | 34,526 513,821 
TODS ee cece eases 2,483 | 18,354 16,829 | 72,448 280,996 | 42,428 67,337 | 44,841 41,053 | 586,850 
{ood ees es ee 2,583 | 20,764 | 19,975 85,145 |308,693 | 44,322 70,754 | 51,148 | 48,626 652,121 
1G oe eee ees 2,955 | 22,853 | 19,022 97,657 |344,112 | 51,241 79,078 | 54,357 | 56,618 728,005 
LOQG nies ee Ee 3,460 | 25,879 | 21,541 108,332 |388,728 | 57,857 97,267 | 65,590 | 68,009 836,794 
1 OD ane ie wete seksi: 4,388 | 30,059 | 24,544 128,459 |436,120 | 68,905 106,599 | 73,830 | 77,612 945,672 
TODS Sacsies ease es 5,430 | 35,256 | 28,072 148,473 |491,140 | 71,168 121,615 | 89,249 | 86,244 1,076,819 


a ,. Ney 
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In Table 34 the registration of motor vehicles-in 1928 is- given-aceording to the 
general type or purpose of the cars in use in each-of-the-provinces. 


34.—Types of Motor Vehicles Registered in Canada, by Provinces, in the calendar 
year 1928. 
Commercial - 
: Passen- Motor Taxi Motor | Dealers’ 
Provinces. ger Cars.1 eee Buses. Cabs.? | Cycles. Cars. Total. 
No No No No. No No No 
Prince Edward Island...... 4,952 443 1 - 8 26 5,430 
INOVa SeOtiain eel oess asl 30,327 4,538 44 - 204 143 35,256 
New Brunswick............ 25,064 2,699 49 - 146 114 28,072 
QueheE ane Fc on 116, 157 21 047 439 7,484 2,263 383 148 473 
Ontariote. at & salons. es ¢ 429 426 55,659 522 ~ 3,197 2,336 491,140 
WAVE ANE He) Ove Te 1 Un Ra 63 ,384 6,691 63 - 503 522 71,163 
Saskatchewan.............. 102,839 16,091 868 - 174 1,643 121,615 
Ashen ta/ Mae weer eyek Es ba ce iirc nat 78,302 8,919 |. - 831 346 851 89,249 
British Columbia.......... 70,828 13,898 201 - 1,046 271 86,244 
Naksonmer perce. ue Sel tie, 116 48 3 - 10 - 177 
Me we. 
OUAL ck oc ee 921,395 | ( 130,733 25190 8,315 7,897 6,289 | 1,076,819 
- \ we, 


1 Includes taxicabs in British Columbia. 
? Includes trailers and tractors in Quebec and taxicabs in Ontario, 
° Includes motor buses in Alberta. 


Government Revenue.—The taxation of motor vehicles, garages, chauffeurs, 
etc., is becoming a lucrative source of Provincial Government income. In every 
province the operation of automobiles and motor cycles is dependent on carrying 
a licence duly issued by the various authorities, while similar licences permit the 
maintenance of garages and the driving of cars or trucks by hired chauffeurs. Per- 
haps the most recent form of levy on the use of motor vehicles is the gasolene tax, 
which was assessed in all provinces in 1928. In that year the revenue from this 
source represented nearly 40 p.c. of the total provincial taxation in connection with 
the operation of motor vehicles. The accompanying table (35) shows the provincial 
revenue for the year 1928, indicating, at the same time, the more important, sources 
from which it is derived. 
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35,—Provincial Revenues from the Taxation of the Distribution and Operation of 
Motor Vehicles, for the year 1928. 


Total 

Operators : ny 
Dealers’ including 

. Passenger | Trucks,| Motor : Gar- and ; Gasolene : 

EL Gvan cos Cars. etc. | Cycles.| .onees. | 28°S: Chauf- Hines. Tax. Mel 

fours Revenue. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

P) Bi isind 7. .2. 0: 89,925} 6,883 51 799 - 798 - 89,189} 188,684 
Nova Scotia........ 602,775| 96,382 - 8,401 - 55,911| 4,335) 561,024) 1,841,111 
New Brunswick.....| 611,378] 103,653 - 7,415) 725 17,157| 2,101} 250,585) 995,151 
Quebec! .caseswahee 3,145,345) 25,061 - - ~ 816,980] 119,449] 2,774,401] 6,905,742 


Oatsnad ae 4.347,161/1,593,415] 12,477] 60,906|26,468] 198,1288) 81,966] 4,607,380/11,205,178 
Sienitobat ene. 924,069) - 2 ides _ | 345,734] 1,784,641 
Sackatchewan.......| 1,772,285| 275,366] 1,356| 36,565] 197| 6,765 _ | 1,299,666] 3,480,784 
Alberta.............{ 1,870,956,  —| 1,730} 18,386} 750] 9,881 13,892] 1,226,953) 2,914,710 
British Columbia...| 1,407,494] 337,412] 5,867| 15,300] -| 49,098) = - | 892,141) 2,783,469 
Saree ee 1,232] 473 ewe Z : 2 1,879 

Totalt.......... 14,472, 620 E 2 aes = — 112,547, 073131,551,349 


1 Revenue not segregated. 2 No gasolene tax. ° Drivers’ licences issued in Ontario in 1927 were good 
for 1928. ; 


Imports and Exports of Motor Vehicles.—Imports and exports of motor 
vehicles in the fiscal years ended 1908 to 1929 are shown, by number of cars and by 
values, in Table 36. In the earlier years the imports of cars far exceeded the exports, 
but as the Canadian automobile manufacturing industry became established, 
exports commenced to exceed imports and in the four fiscal years up to and including 
1926 averaged between two or three times the value of the imports, while the number 
of cars exported exceeded the number imported in an even larger proportion. During 
the fiscal year 1927, however, while the exports almost maintained the high figures 
of previous years, the imports increased so much as again to approach the value of 
the exports, and in the fiscal year 1928 the imports exceeded the exports by nearly 
$9,000,000, owing to a continued increase in the importation of motor vehicles of all 
kinds and to the contraction in exports caused by the closing down of the factories 
of one of the largest makers of low-priced cars, pending the introduction of new 
models. In the fiscal year 1929, with this firm again producing, the total number of 
cars exported was more than double the number imported, and the value of the 
exports was slightly higher than the imports. The importation of parts has increased 
with the growth of the industry and amounted in the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 
1928 and 1929, to $33,237,181 and $55,761,414 respectively. In the same fiscal 
years exports (including re-exports) of automobile parts were $3,304,937 and $3,804,- 
743 respectively. 
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36.—Canadian Imports and Exports of Motor Vehicles, fiscal years ended 
Mar. 31, 1908-1929. 


—8SS—S——S—SS0@Ma90S SSS 


Exports of Motor Vehicles 


Fiscal Years. 


Imports of Motor Vehicles. 


(including re-exports). 


Passenger. Freight. Passenger. Freight.2 
No. $ No. $ No. $ No. $ 

912,971 ~ - 205 320,708 - - 

585,097 - - 279 450,127 - - 

1,782 215 - - 448 627,469 - - 

4,235,196 - - 787 892,212 - ~ 

6,511,115 - — | 2,156 | 2,039,993 - = 

9,738,839 - ~ | 4,091 | 2,952,988 - - 

7,213,375 - ~ 6,691 4,321,369 - - 

4,888,704 - - | 5,579 3,290, 234 - - 

5,089 ,329 - — | 17,493 9,223 ,813 - - 

7,981,177 327 423 ,824 | 10,331 5,637,465 - - 

11,317,245 964 1,275,179 8,829 4,471,521 - = 

5,326,510 1,744 2,274,748 | 11,867 6,328,447 2,584 1,347,521 

11,204,461 2,274 3,831,084 | 20,883 | 13,589,423 4,166 2,319,629 

8,399,537 1,706 3,578,938 | 15,870 | 11,867,425 3,441 2,733,775 

9,501,362 806 1,537,765 | 18,676 7,879,845 1,314 673 ,038 

1928 bl gk rel. aes 11,402 | 11,857,165 | 1,082} 1,889,105 | 45,372 25,987,515 | 3,726 1,456,795 
TODA aa ti cine: 9,549 9,532,350 1,340 1,910,808 | 54,939 | 27,566,869 15,419 5,545 225 
HODSR. oe ikhetse, 8,835 | 8,726,714 934 1,364,664 | 44,626 | 22,393,397 11,790 4,055,796 
LOG eke cy ate 14,935 | 14,022,814 1,189 1,772,414 | 61,860 | 29,888,014 19,238 6,300,327 
iI OF fein ol Aa it 29,202 | 23,882,455 | 2,548 3,200,626 | 51,689 | 24,244 987 20,423 6,899 ,526 
LO ZS Nites Sais 35,783 | 29,234,603 4,208 5,187,889 | 32,076 | 19,833,969 15,115 5,611,929 
1D 29 ria eonyae es Hess 42,447 | 34,173,547 7,417 8,795,929 | 72,524 | 31,654,942 31,499 11,845,468 


aa. 


1 Freight automobiles were classified with passenger automobiles in figures of imports until 1917. 
2 Freight automobiles were classified with passenger automobiles in figures of exports until 1919. 


Section 2.—Motor Vehicle Acts and Regulations. 


The following is a brief synopsis of the laws and regulations in force in each 
province. 


Prince Edward Island.—Under the Motor Vehicles Act, 1922, and regulations, 
all cars must be registered in the office of the Provincial Secretary. In addition to a 
registration fee of $2.50 for cars not previously registered in the province or $1 if 
registered before, and a marker fee of $1, an annual tax of 80 cents per 100 pounds 
weight is payable on Mar. 1, but is not required of non-residents unless the car is 
used in the province during more than eight weeks in one year. Chauffeurs must be 
18 years of age; all other drivers of cars, owners included, must be 17 years old and 
must be licensed. Every car must have a lock or other device to prevent it from 
being operated when left unattended. The speed limits are, in cities, towns and 
villages, 15 miles an hour, on approaches to steep descents, bridges, or highway 
crossings, 10 miles an hour, on roads outside cities or incorporated towns on which 
the driver has not a clear view for at least one hundred yards free from turns and 
intersections, 15 miles an hour, and in all other places, 25 miles an hour. 


Nova Scotia.—The Motor Vehicle Act requires cars to be registered by the 
Motor Vehicle Branch, Department of Highways, which issues permits renewable 
annually on Mar. 31. Cars belonging to persons residing outside of Nova Scotia 
need not be registered if registered where the owners reside, and operated for private 
use. ‘This privilege is given for a period of not more than three months in each 
year. If owners come into the province to reside permanently or to carry on business 
they must register. Every person who operates a motor vehicle must be licensed as 
a chauffeur; an operator, or a beginner. Motor vehicles must be equipped as pro- 
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vided in the Uniform Vehicle Code. The following are the permissible rates of 
speed:—15 miles an hour at railway crossings, schools, intersections with obstructed 
vision, curves with obstructed vision, danger zones; 20 miles an hour in a business 
district or residential district; 35 miles an hour under all other conditions. Com- 
mercial vehicles over 1 ton capacity, 20 miles an hour maximum speed. 


‘ New Brunswick.—Under the Motor Vehicle Law, 1926, the registering and 
licensing authority is the Motor Vehicle Branch, Department of Public Works. 
Cars must be registered when new and, besides the registration fee, an annual fee 
is payable on Jan. 1. Non-residents may not operate cars registered in another 
province during more than 90 days in any year without registering in New Bruns- 
wick. A chauffeur must be 18 years old; chauffeurs must take out licences and 
must qualify by examination. The driver of a car must have a permit. If the 
driver is between 16 and 18 years of age the permit will be granted only after he 
passes an examination proving his ability to operate a car. To owners, as well as 
other persons not having a chaffeur’s licence, the driver’s licence fee is $1. The 
speed limits are, in places which are closely built up, or in any city, town or village, 
15 miles an hour, outside of any city, town or village where the road cannot be seen 
clearly for 200 yards, 20 miles an hour. Driving recklessly, or at a speed greater 
than forty miles an hour on a highway, may result in a fine, imprisonment, or sus- 
pension of licence. All vehicles keep to the right. 


Quebec.—The law regarding motor vehicles is contained in the Quebec Revised 
Statutes, 1925, c. 35. Cars must be registered in the office of the Provincial Treas- 
urer and re-registered annually on Mar. 1. Certain government and municipal 
cars and farm tractors are given free registration, while exemptions are made in the 
case of pleasure cars registered in other provinces and certain commercial vehicles 
but only in cases specified in Article 10 of the Act. All drivers of cars must be 
licensed and 18 years old. Cars, when left unattended, must be locked in such a 
way as to prevent their use, and must have mufflers. The speed limits are, in 
cities, towns and villages, 20 miles an hour, on highways where the land is closely 
built up, 20 miles an hour, and in open country, 30 miles an hour. Motor vehicles 
must be stopped before driving over a railway crossing. Motors must stop for 
street cars which are standing to take on or discharge passengers, and must reduce 
the speed to 16 miles an hour when meeting another vehicle. These rates have 
reference to pleasure cars only. In the case of a commercial vehicle having non- 
pneumatic tires, a speed of 8 miles an hour when loaded and 10 miles an hour when 
unloaded is allowed. When equipped with pneumatic tires the corresponding rates 
are 12 and 15 miles an hour. Motor buses are allowed a speed of 25 miles an hour 
in open country. 

Ontario.—The Act concerning motor vehicles is the Highway Traffic Act, 
1923. The registering authority is the Department of Public Highways, Motor 
Vehicles Branch, which issues permits that remain in force for the calendar year. 
Cars may be used without registration for not more than three months in one year 
if registered in some other province, and for 30 days in one year if registered in 
States of the Union which grant similar exemptions to residents of Ontario. No 
person under 16 may drive a car, and those between the ages of 16 and 18, as well 
as all paid chauffeurs, must have chauffeur’s licences. All other drivers must have 
operators’ licences. Cars must be equipped with mufflers. The speed limit in 
cities, towns and villages is 20 miles an hour, in other places 35 miles an hour, and 
at road intersections, where vision is obscured, one-half of these rates of speed. 
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A motor may not pass a street car which has stopped for passengers to get on or off, 
until the passengers are on or off and safely to the side of the street. At street 
intersections a vehicle approaching from the right has the right of way. All cars 
are required to be equipped with non-glaring headlights. Horse-drawn vehicles 
using the highways at night must carry a light on the left side showing white in 
front and red behind, and visible for 200 ft. Motor vehicles equipped with four- 
wheel brakes must show at the rear an approved sign in the form of a red triangle. 


Manitoba.—Under the Motor Vehicle Act, 1924, cars must be registered in 
the office of the Municipal Commissioner, and registration is renewable annually 
on January Ist. Chauffeurs must not be under 18 years of age, and other drivers 
not under 16 years of age. All drivers must be licensed. No person not a resident 
of the province shall operate without a licence for a period exceeding 30 days of the 
date of entry, unless the Province or State in which he resides gives reciprocity in 
this respect. Any motorist must stop and produce his licence for inspection if 
called upon to do so by an Inspector of Motor Vehicles, or any police officer. Pen- 
alties for driving car while intoxicated include imprisonment and impounding of the 
car. No person shall operate a motor vehicle upon any highway or street at a 
greater speed than is reasonable and proper, having regard to the condition of the 
highway and the traffic. The onus of proof is on the motorist. No ray of light from 
any headlight shall be thrown in a horizontal direction at a greater height from the 
ground than 42 inches in front of the motor vehicle when travelling on the highways. 
The use of search-lights and glare headlights is absolutely forbidden on the highway. 
Number plates must be carried on the front and rear of vehicles so as to be plainly 
visible. All vehicles must move to the right-hand side of the road and give sufficient 
room for passing when overtaken by the driver of an automobile or other vehicle 
and a signal to pass is given. In the event of an accident, the driver involved must 
give every help possible, and give his name and address to the police officer, or, if no 
officer is at hand, report to the nearest police station or officer. Failure to 
comply may involve a fine of $50 or 30 days imprisonment. 


Saskatchewan.—The licensing authority under the Vehicles Act is the Pro- 
vincial Secretary. Licences expire annually on Dec. 31. Licence fees for private 
vehicles are based on the wheel base, and increase from a minimum of $10 to a 
maximum of $35. The fee for motor trucks is computed on the diameter of the 
rear tire or tires if duals are used, in conjunction with the gross Maximum weight of 
the loaded truck. The fees range from $15 to $120. The fee for a livery licence is 
$8 more than the fee for a private licence for the same car. Every applicant for a 
livery or chauffeur’s licence must satisfy the Provincial Secretary that he is a fit and 
proper person capable of operating a motor vehicle, and all applicants resident in a 
city or town are required to obtain endorsement of their application by the chief 
constable, the secretary-treasurer being responsible in the smaller urban and rural 
municipalities. No person under the age of 16 may drive a car. A chauffeur’s 
licence, the fee for which is $5, may be granted to applicants under 18 only upon 
passing a special examination test. Every motor vehicle except motor cycles must 
expose two number plates, one on the front and one on the rear. Motor cycles pay 
an annual fee of $6. Freight and public vehicles, in addition to being registered 
under the Vehicles Act, must also secure licences under the Public Vehicles Act, 
1928, and are required to display a second set of plates. These vehicles must be 
equipped with a liquid fire extinguisher. The registration fees under this Act are 
_ for the former, an amount equal to the sum paid under theVehicles Act, and, in the 
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case of the latter, are dependent upon the passenger capacity. The drivers of these 
vehicles are further required to obtain permits from the Provincial Secretary to 
operate such vehicles. Motor vehicles must carry lights at night, and all front lights 
must be of approved non-glare type. A non-resident may use his motor vehicle 
within the province for a period of, or for periods together amounting to, not more 
than 3 months in any year. Cars must be equipped with mufflers. Cities, towns 
and villages have authority to regulate the speed limit within their respective 
boundaries. ‘There is no speed limit in rural districts, but special precautions are 
prescribed against accidents. Motor vehicles must stop for street cars which are 
taking on or discharging passengers. Upon meeting another vehicle at an inter- 
section of highways, the vehicle to the right hand has the right of way. Should a 
driver desire to turn, on leaving a stopping place in a city or town, he may do so 
only at an intersection of the public highway. 


Alberta.—The law relating to motor vehicles is contained in the Vehicles and 
Highway Traffic Act, 1924. Cars must be registered in the office of the Provincial 
Secretary, who issues certificates which are renewable annually on Jan. 1. Drivers’ 
licences came into effect on July 1, 1929. Paid chauffeurs must be licensed. No 
chaufteur’s licence shall be issued to any person under the age of 18, and no person © 
under the age of 16 shall drive or operate a motor vehicle. The speed limits are 
20 miles an hour in cities, towns and villages, 10 miles an hour at street crossings and 
bridges, and 30 miles an hour outside cities, towns and villages. A motor car may 
not pass a street car which has stopped for passengers to get on or off. A resident 
of the United States or of any province in Canada, who has complied with the 
provisions of the law regarding registration of his motor vehicle in the State or 
province in which he resides, may use his motor vehicle within the province for a 
period or periods together not exceeding 3 months in any year without registration. 
The same applies to drivers’ licences. The Provincial Secretary may revoke or 
suspend the licence of any chauffeur convicted under the provisions of the Liquor 
Act of selling or having for sale intoxicating liquor. Provision is made for the 
impounding of cars by the authorities where the owners or drivers are convicted of 
driving cars while intoxicated or convicted under other sections of the Act relating 
to speeding and juvenile driving. There is provision against the carrying of loaded 
weapons in an automobile—a preventive measure against accidents during hunting 
trips. 


British Columbia.—Under the Motor Vehicle Act and amending Acts, all 
motor vehicles are to be registered with the Superintendent of Provincial Police. 
Trailers must also be licensed. Cars registered outside of the province may be 
used for touring purposes for a period up to six months. Chauffeurs must take out 
chauffeurs’ licences. Non-resident chauffeurs who have complied with the laws of 
their place of residence are exempt from chauffeur’s licences while driving foreign 
registered motor vehicles for which a touring permit has been issued and is in effect, 
and in the case of U.S.-owned cars, for which a permit is not necessary while carrying 
the customs permit. No chauffeur under 21 years of age shall operate a motor 
vehicle carrying passengers for hire unless he is the holder of a special permit. No 
person shall drive or operate any motor vehicle on any highway unless he is the 
holder of a driver’s licence. No person under 17 years of age may drive a motor 
vehicle on any highway, except that a person between 15 and 17 may obtain a special 
permit upon application of the parent or guardian, and after passing an examination. 
The parent or guardian is civilly liable for loss or damage caused through negligence 
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or improper conduct of sucha minor. A learner driver’s licence, good for 30 days, 
may be issued to a learner, free of charge, to be used only while accompanied 
by an adult holder of a driver’s licence. (In the case of a motor cycle it is not neces- 
sary to be accompanied by an adult holder of a driver’s licence). At the expiration 
of 30 days, the learner driver’s licence must be surrendered and a regular driver’s 
licence taken out. Dealers and motor vehicle salesmen require licences to operate 
motor vehicles bearing demonstration plates. Prospective purchasers can only 
operate motor vehicles bearing demonstration plates upon written consent from the 
dealer, good for 48 hours, and for not more than two such periods in any year. 
Mechanics in the employ of the dealer may operate such cars for conditioning or 
testing without obtaining a licence or written consent. Motor vehicles are to be 
driven in a careful and prudent manner at all times, the onus being on the driver for 
driving to the common danger if driving at a greater speed than 20 miles per hour 
in any city, town or village, or 30 miles per hour outside cities, towns or villages. 
A motor vehicle may not pass a standing street car at more than 5 miles per hour if 
such street car is not taking on or discharging passengers, and must stop if such 
street car is taking on or discharging passengers. A motor vehicle must not exceed 
a speed of 10 miles per hour when passing school houses between the hours of 8 a.m. 
and 5 p.m. of any day on which school is regularly held, or public playgrounds for 
children between dawn and dusk. Accidents must be reported. No person shall 
ride as a passenger on a motor cycle in front of the person driving or operating the 
motor cycle. Provision is made for the surrender of drivers’ licences upon con- 
viction for an infraction of the Act or regulations or of section 285 (4) of the Criminal 
Code. Owners of motor vehicles are responsible for violations of the Motor Vehicle 
Act by persons entrusted with their motor vehicles. 


Yukon Territory.—The Motor Vehicle Ordinance, No. 14, 1914, with amend- 
ments, requires all cars to be registered in the office of the Territorial Secretary, 
who issues certificates renewable annually on April 1. A non-resident may operate 
an unregistered motor for not more than 90 days. No male under 16, and no female 
under 18 years of age may drive a motor. In cities, towns and villages the speed 
limit is 15 miles an hour, or 10 miles an hour at street intersections. 


PART VII.—AIR NAVIGATION. 


During 1929 steady progress was made in civil aviation. The Dominion and 
Provincial Governments extended the range and variety of their operations and 
commercial operating companies increased in number. Aircraft provide a ready 
means of obtaining accurate information of conditions in remote and unsettled 
parts, and easy access to them. Their use in the development and conservation of 
the natural resources is increasing every year. Air mail and air transport lines are 
now in operation in many parts of the Dominion. 

Civil aviation in Canada is divided into two classes:—(1) Civil operations, 
carried out for other Government departments under the Director of Civil Govern- 
ment Air Operations; (2) Commercial aviation, under the regulation of the Con- 
troller of Civil Aviation. Both are under the Department of National Defence. 


Directorate of Civil Government Air Operations.—This Branch carried 
out flying on forest fire patrols, fire suppression, oblique and vertical photography 
for surveys, aerial wheat dusting, air mail investigation, and transportation, etc., 
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for different Government departments in various parts of the country. Permanent 
bases are established at High River, Alta.; Winnipeg, Man.; Ottawa, Ont.; and 
Dartmouth, N.S. The forest area under fire protection is approximately 100,000,000 
acres. During 1929 a total of 65,000 square miles was photographed for survey 
purposes; the flying time on all operations was 11,560 hours. 


Provincial Operations.—The Ontario Provincial Air Service owns and oper- 
ates 25 aircraft on fire protection, transportation, aerial photography and sketching 
in northern Ontario, covering an area of about 800 miles from east to west, and 400 
miles from north to south. Quebec and British Columbia contract with commer- 
cial firms for the flying they require. 


Commercial Aviation.—During 1929 there were 95 commercial operating 
companies in Canada; their activities included forest fire patrols, timber cruising, 
aerial photography, transportation of passengers, of express and mail, instruction, 
advertising, short passenger flights, etc., in various parts of the country. 


Air Mail Service.—Regular air mail services were established in January, 1928. 
Contracts have been awarded to commercial firms by the Post Office Department 
for the following air mail routes:—Woanter Services: _Leamington-Pelee Island; 
Quebec-Seven Islands-Anticosti; Moncton-Magdalen Islands; Moncton-Char- 
lottetown. Summer Services:—Rimouski-Montreal-Ottawa; Lac du Bonnet- 
Bissett-Wadhope. Annual Services: —Montreal-Detroit; Montreal-Albany; Cran- 
berry-Kississing; Sioux Lookout-Red Lake area; Toronto-Buffalo; Oskelaneo- 
Chibougamau; McMurray-Aklavik; Winnipeg-Regina-Calgary; Regina-Saskatoon- 
Edmonton; Montreal-Saint John-Halifax. Mail to the extent of 430,636 pounds 
has been carried under contract without loss or damage during 1929. Surveys 
for the extension of the present routes are being undertaken as follows:—Ottawa- 
Winnipeg; Toronto-Sudbury; Prairie Provinces to Vancouver. 


Encouragement of Aviation.—l’o encourage a more widespread interest and 
knowledge of aviation, the Department of National Defence assisted by issuing 
two light aeroplanes to each of 23 flying clubs in the following localities:—Halifax, 
Yranby, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Hamilton, London, Walkerville, Winnipeg, 
Regina, Moose Jaw, Saskatoon, Calgary, Edmonton, Vancouver, Victoria, Cape 
Breton, Fort William, Saint John, Kingston, St. Catharines, Brantford and Brandon. 
The total membership at present is 5,095. A total of 15,600 hours has been flown, 
172 members have obtained private pilots’ licences and 57 members have obtained 
commercial pilots’ licences. Many fine aerodromes have been established through 
this movement. 


A large air terminal is being built at St. Hubert, seven miles south of Montreal, 
where a mooring tower for airships and an aerodrome are being constructed; immigra- 
tion, customs and postal facilities are available there. A terminal aerodrome 
has also been constructed at Rimouski for the despatch and reception of trans- 
atlantic mails by air. 


Manufacture of Aircraft.—An aircraft industry to construct in Canada the 
aircraft and equipment required for aviation 1s essential to the sound development 
of flying. Canadian Vickers, the pioneer firm in Canada, maintain their own 
designing department and have produced several original types specially suited for 
operation in Canada. The increased interest and the growing operations of the 
Dominion and Provincial Governments and commercial operators, led to the estab- 
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lishment of increased manufacturing facilities. Several aircraft constructors from 
Kngland and the United States have formed branches in Canada for the assembly and 
service of their products. The DeHavilland Aircraft of Canada, Ltd., established 
a plant in Toronto for the service and assembly of their aircraft, chiefly of the “Moth” 
light-aeroplane type. The Curtiss Reid Aircraft Co. established a factory in Car- 
tierville, Que., the Fairchild Aircraft Ltd., at Longueuil, Que., the Boeing Aircraft 
of Canada, Ltd., at Vancouver; Ottawa Car Manufacturing Co. at Ottawa, for 
manufacture of A.V. Roe aircraft. Aero engine factories are established for 
construction or assembly and service of their products as follows:—Armstrong- 
Siddeley Motors, Ltd., at Ottawa; Aero Engines of Canada, Ltd., at Montreal, 


for “Wright” and “Bristol’’ engines; Canadian Pratt and Whitney Aircraft Co., 
Ltd., at Longueuil, Que. ; 


34.—Statistical Summary of Civil Aviation in Canada, 1924-1929. 


Items. 1924, 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928, 1929. 


General Analysis. 


Firms manufacturing aircraft............ 3 2 2 2 4 6 
Firms chiefly operating aircraft......... 8 8 14 20 53 81 
Firms using aircraft as auxiliary service.. 2 2 2 1 1 4 
Aiceratt fights made: <tr: 25.6. kk 3,776 oealven 4,755 16,748 75,285 144,143 
Airerafsbours flown. sac). eek. 4,389 4,091 5,860 12,070 43,071 79,786 
Approximate aeroplane mileage.......... 21,700 29,065 30,290 209,583 1,557,917 | 4,083,321 
Approximate float seaplane mileage...... 263,288 | 218,686 | 356,481 247 , 238 797,998 | 1,768,738 


- = | 3725189 | 352,029 426,064 
eae 9,790 8,075 6,332 


- 20,341 5,956 
Motakarerai bam iloage aes hae ee 294,778 | 255,826 | 393,103 | 829,010 2,728,414 | 6,284,079 
Average flight duration (minutes)....... 70 77 74 43 32 33 
Number of pilots carried................ 3,776 Solel 4,755 16,748 75,285 144,143 
Number of passengers and crew carried.. 5,314 4,897 6,436 18 , 932 74,669 124,751 
Total personnel carried.................. 9,090 8,068 11,191 35 , 680 149,954 268, 891 
Pilots carried one mile (pilot-miles)..... 294,778 | 255,826 | 393,103 829,010 |2,728,414 | 6,284,079 
Passengers and crew carried 1 mile (pas- 

SEHSer=miSs) Ne Sev Gli ey ieewhe 4k. 560,175 | 446,648 | 631,715 {1,424,031 |2 , 883,782 | 6,114, 997 
Total personnel carried 1 mile (personnel- 

EAE IED Bs MIN AA) SAE Wf RR Ee a 854,953 702,474 |1,024,818 |2,253,041 |5,612,196 12,399,076 
Total freight or express carried (Gloves 77,385 592 220 724,721 |1,098,346 |2,404,682 3,903, 908 
Total mailicarried Ab.) ss.cnc cess eee 2 1,080 3,960 14,684 | 316,631 430, 636 

Licensed Civil Air Harbours. 
Total air harbours (all types)........... 24 341 34 36 44 TG 
Licensed Civil Aircraft.? 
Aeroplaes (single-engined).............. 10 11 15 30 124 281 
Aeroplanes (triple-engined).............. - - ~ - 3 2 
Float seaplanes (single-engined).......... 1 il - 16 100 119 
Boat seaplanes (single-engined).......... 20 26 28 21 33 37 
Amphibians (single-engined)....... 1 1 1 - 4 6 
Total aircraft: (all types)................ 32 39 44 67 264 445 
Licensed Civil Air Personnel. 
Pilots only (flying machines)............ 12 18 20 43 258 349 
Mitot-Ain Hngineers.. ...0%.b..5....c60..,. 19 18 18 29 70 96 
Air f'ngineers only (flying machines)... . 170 55 65 74 130 212 
Total licensed personnel................. 201 91 103 148 458 657 
Unlicensed air mechanics employed..... 33 32 43 59 8 150 


11925 figures include 10 outstanding applications on which fees have been paid. 


These figures show duplication, since in several instances the aircraft are used both as landplares and 
seaplanes. ‘ 
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PART VIII.—CANALS. 


Before the period of extensive railway construction which commenced for 
Canada in the 1850’s, the water routes, more especially the St. Lawrence, the Great 
Lakes and the Ottawa, were the chief avenues of transportation. These routes 
were interrupted at certain points, necessitating portages. The canals of Canada 
were constructed to eliminate the toil of unloading, transporting and reloading 
at the portages. 

The earliest mention of canals in Canada is in connection with the Lachine 
canal, begun by early French settlers in 1700, but only after the conquest of Canada 
by the British were improvements of the main water routes made, and in the early 
part of the 19th century increased internal and foreign trade and the introduction 
of steam navigation resulted in more attention being given to this work. Although 
the canals were constructed primarily for military purposes, they soon became 
essential to the commercial life of the country. : 


Section 1.—Canal Systems. 


There are in Canada six canal systems under the control of the Dominion 
Government in connection with navigable lakes and rivers. They consist of the 
canals (1) between Port Arthur or Fort William and Montreal; (2) from Montreal 
to the international boundary near lake Champlain; (8) from Montreal to Ottawa; 
(4) from Ottawa to Kingston and Perth; (5) from Trenton, lake Ontario, to lake 
Huron (not completed) ; and (6) from the Atlantic ocean to Bras d’Or lakes, Cape 
Breton. The total length of the waterways comprised within these systems is 
about 1,594 statute miles, the actual mileage of canals constructed being 117-2. 

A detailed description of the individual canals was given on pp. 626-629 of the 
1926 Year Book. Summary statistics of their length and lock dimensions are given 
in Table 38. 


98. Canals of Canada, Length and Lock Dimensions, 1929. 


Locks. 


Length |——————_—____—— 


Names. Location. in Minimum dimensions. 
Miles. No. 
Length. { Width. |Depth . 
jews ne ae eee es Se See 
ft ite ft 
St Lawrence— 
Teachine wean somerecse Montreal to Lachine..........--+--- 8-50 5 270 45 141 
Soulanzesavee ace. ae Cascades Point to Coteau Landing. . 14-00 5 280 45 151 
Gornvwalleeeere ee Cornwall to Dickinson’s Landing... . 11-25 6 270 45 141 
Rarran Se: eae Parranis Poinv. rapid sence 1-25 1 800 50 142 
RapiderPlathen ccc str Rapide Plat to Morrisburg......-..-. 3-66 2 270 45 141 
Galopsa- etesee se ea Iroquois to Cardinal.........-..++-- 7-33 3 800 50 142 
Wrolland peiiesce aria ek Port Dalhousie, lake Ontario, to 
: Port Colborne, lake Erie.......... 26-75 26 270 45 141 
Sault Ste. Marie........ St. Mary’s rapids, 47 miles west of 
Rll Sbiiaole © stn So odode pb onscSs 1-30 1 900 60 191 
Richelieu river— . 
Sts iOuns WuOCkaecestoer St-Outs, Que... bass. panes ac 0-12 1 200 45 2 
@hamibly #eae.ccs set Chambly to St. Johns, Que.........- 12-00 9 118 22-5 72 
Ottawa and Rideau 
rivers— 
Ste, Anne Lock......" Junction of St. Lawrence and Ottawa 
TEVCT See oe a at eaten etel peace 0-12 1 200 45 9 
Carillon: 6 see ee Carillon rapids, Ottawa river........ 0-75 2 200 45 ) 
Grenville jase reise cer Long Sault rapids, Ottawa river..... 5-75 5 200 45 9 
RiGealee eee eee Ottawa to Kingston....... wv. sere ees .| 126-25 47 134 33 5 
Rideau lake to Perth (Tay branch). 7-00 2 134 33 6-53 


tNavigable depths are occasionally less at times of extremely low water. 
2T.east depths in channels, 6:5 ft. 3Least depths in channels, 5 ft. 
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38.—Canals of Canada, Length and Lock Dimensions, 1929—concluded. 


Locks. 
Length 
Names. Location. in Minimum dimensions. 
Miles. No. — 
Length.; Width.| Depth. 
Miscellaneous— {te ft. ft. 
SDS Tin Se as A ea Trenton to Peterborough lock, 
Betenborougn. 2: te. eee 89-0 18 175 Sti! 8-4 
Peterborough lock to head of lake 
Couchrehing ye ng ie ee ann 114-6 23 134 33 6 
Sturgeon lake to Port Perry (Scugog 
HOTAN GIN) ergah ides G 8s che elec wn cea 35-0 i 142 33 6 
PortssevernylOoClcyr te. ae ene eee - 1 100 25 6 
AY ASE DL SG Beek aaa Bay of Quinte to lake Ontario....... 5-17 0 - = 11 
SiplOberss Ak shochu s St. Peter’s bay to Bras d’Or lakes, 
’ Cape: BretonwN- ou essen eee 0-49 1 300 48 18 
St rANGTEWS... 56.6.0 Red river, 15 miles north of Winnipeg = 1 215 45 Li 


Governmental Expenditures on Canals.—Tables 39 and 40 deal with the 
expenditure of the Dominion Government on the construction and maintenance of 
canals. The items of revenue and expenditure, showing in the fiscal year ended 
1929 a slightly decreased net outlay as compared with 1928, indicate the net total 
expended on the maintenance of these water routes. All canals, it may be added, 
have since 1904 been free of tolls to vessels applying for the privilege of locking 
facilities. The total capital cost of Canadian canals since their construction was 
begun is set at $216,585,487. The heavy capital expenditures in recent years are 
due to the construction of the Welland Ship Canal, on which $103,513,216 had been 
spent up to Mar. 31, 1929. The lock gates were first opened on Apr. 21, 1930. 
39.—Expenditures and Revenues of Canals, fiscal years ended June 30, 1868-1906, 

and Mar. 31, 1907-1929. 
Norr.—For the individual years 1868 to 1910, see Canada Year Book, 1916-17, page 462. 


Expenditure Chargeable— 


to Revenue. 
Fiscal Years. | otal, Total 
to to Staff and Vico fi Revenue. 
Capital. Income.1! ee Staff Repairs. ‘ 
general. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Before Confed- 
eration een. s 20,593,866 98 ,378 - - - 20,692,244 - 
1868-1910....... 76,388 , 584 6,465,248 1,594,239] 11,695,310 9,488,903] 105,632,284) 14,156,389 
DOD Tey Wes Poa iy 2,349 ,474 440,270 103 ,398 511,306 471,530 3,875,978 221,138 
1912 earn 2,560,939 442,012 109,651 585,900 555,710 4,254,212 263,717 
TOTS 78m LFF 2,259 ,257 331,987 121,371 605, 248 535,136 3,852,999 307 ,568 
LOA eee be 2,829,661 389 ,285 147,729 642 ,845 574,039 4,583,559 380,188 
1 WS Se See eee 5,490,796 444,730 140,236 675,771 562,599 7,314, 132 427,763 
LOGS sete ers 6,142,149 397 , 665] 139,952 697 ,532 529,565 7,906 ,863 446,722 
1 BO AR ae Re eee 4,304,589 399,414 137 , 907 700,022 486,168 6,028, 100 461,423 
TOUR eases 1,781,957 1D aS 149 ,859 743 ,857 540,331 SL OLs DOL 414,868 
BOLO ae ooh ag leis 2,211,935 164,046 156,558 733 ,091 698 ,878 3,964,508 387 ,655 
OO teste ota 4,579,565 798,113 157 ,886 745,986 713 ,335 6,994,885} | 441,926 
WDA ip Ree. ae Ware 5,449 , 962 1,193,143 192,875 815,979 920,993 8,572,952 365,941 
1 LE eae ee 4,482 ,639 836,810 209 , 193 983 ,042 1,105,054 7,616,748 804,516 
MO oahins as ase 4,995,184 564,242 204,536 924 ,217 859 ,839 7,548,018 742 ,404 
1 OE ee ® eeNee 6,747,395 479 ,900 204,653 980,094 942,056 9,354,098 897,412 
LOZ) Morons toe 10,619,903 458,791 187,579 959,516 853,076] 13,078,865 907 ,650 
HODGE tacks oe 12,024,461 501,449 182,376 1,046,568 873,682] 14,628,536 920,900 
1 SI Ak ee ll aR 13,845,684 451,880 153,776 1,129,041 858,473) 16,488,853 961,694 
TOD eas 13,762,905 418,719 175,818 212,721 1,150,241} 16,720,404 1,355,677 
AEE) Ae a ee 13,164,582 300, 292 163 ,804 1,219,135 1,027,685] 15,875,498 1,230,333 
Totals. «.:. 216,585,4872] 15,687,927! 4,633,406) 27,607,182) 23,747,294) 288,261,296! 26,095,886 


1The income account is of expenditures on buildings and permanent improvements; the revenue account 
is of expenditure on maintenance only. : ; 
2Including $34,967, chargeable to canals in general and not allocated to particular years. 
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40.—Capital Expenditures for Construction and Eplargemept of Canals previous to, 
and for, the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1929. 


Expenditure, Expenditure, Total 
Canals. i oe ele bo Ee ponditre. 
$ $ $ 
Tet ar NOlSe VOne ee he alee eo ae tee eae eaame eT tte ore Mae 1,636,029 - 1,636,029 
Carillon and Grenvillet..............0+--eseeeeeeee Seal Cet 4,191,755 - 4,191,756 
Cifiarig DE Yio cons os Kohklapiger ssa tiene 116 7 ope tae ee tani Sere Dies te 780,996 - 780,996 
Corwerallee to. Wt na ds ae nbero pita en = one one get nent 7,245,804 ~ 7,245,804 
Culbute lock and! Dain... 40... sane ee ese es ee 382,391 - 382 391 
1 Ppa, Rha eres Lente cree GaN inet Seu EAZEAR A: Gioia Ne eS, Sci oes 14,132,685 |Cr. 55,398 14,077, 287 
Take St. Brancisit... 2 cen see tanner anrseyts ee camaiiee ls 75,907 - 75,907 
TAO SC AIOUIS ete centres a aN eres nia rE Ws areas 298,176 - 298 ,176 
WEE ERY oe ae ie nt ie cee ae a ets eat a Rec as Ary © Seman era 1,248 ,947 - 1,248 ,947 
12a NTT Gees Gee beinis 9 bUiniidactoalmrog at O Mamie chm WTA Bae 4,214,264 - 4,214,264 
SEAT ocuieyglhl Vet pu acetone aicididestibn Ataaiinio clo SothsikiGern Sn Mcidiore 4,935 ,809 - 4,935,809 
Soulangess vs vxpsr Mace PORE epee sae eh eae See iee 7,904,044 ~ 7,904,044 
Sie Anne Lock and, Canal cna .« 5 okies = typ aerty aula. 1,320,206 - 1,320,216 
St. Lawrence River and Canals— 
North Channels. Site. 02s seep eieie es Gat eek ceeoonoeky 1,995,143 ~ 1,995,143 
River Peaches neti eee ser cite ou cicye aces ohne Goleta rere race hoae 483,830 - 483 , 830 
GalopsChannelii. 0. aibi ihc Geet ke.  SN hae praia aes 1,039,896 - 1,039,896 
Ge Tiawrence Ship Canaliseaue av t otc seine ree ecient 133 ,897 - 133 ,897 
SPAN OY ii eibl We Cl cease aaa ny Oooo cai oK NG OKI Ob te achigton cic 127,229 - 127, 229 
CE Peters nah ames sedoe suleme abet ietaahers « caketetthately "tant dieters = eieks 648 , 547 - 648 547 
PAWNS, baiges xls Pawcagtels ole CMSs Pay gee? Wainer aot anes las 489 ,599 - 489 ,599 
Gite) ORs ha Oe eee AA ar tadicks 7 ot: oan «dat oaks, 19,377 , 636 9,164 19,386,800 
Wier] Fein Gh sek Sy des ac eee ae cer aes aie tok tee creme a nee 29,905,188 |Cr. 443 29,905,745 
Welland Qhip Canallar . serena cremate pidn'etsr eho wr unica = “tas tciclere irs 90,301,957 13,211,259 103 ,513 , 216 
(Farran's Pointy. 04) oy: peers os err 877,091 - 877,091 
Williamsburg. . Sate PEC eae iaess. SENS Ae trates oP NCE SOE 6,148 ,468 - 6,143,468 
Rapidere iat oie cn sq re ee wm Rabkin bres 2,159,881 ~ 2,159,881 
| Williamsburg) 0 s2 2h, Junisan sous sm os seiea a8 1,334,552 - 1,334,552 
Canals in’weneraly bu Sie. f0 otek age Seetaie cay ae een 34,967 - 34,967 
Tatal ex chs ke, ee ee Ee ee eee 203, 420, 904 13, 164, 582 216,585,487 


1The records relating to cost of construction by the Imperial Government were destroyed by fire in 
1852 and the statistics are not included in this table. 


Section 2.—Canal Traffic. 


Tables 41 to 46 deal with the traffic passing through Canadian canals in recent 
years up to and including 1929. In this latest year the total traffic amounted to 
13,699,647 tons, which was a decrease of 5,020,794 tons from the total for 1928. 

The large decrease in canal traffic was due almost entirely to the light move- 
ment of grain through the Welland and St. Lawrence canals; the Sault Ste. Marie 
canals were also affected, but the greater part of the grain, uses the United States 
locks at Sault Ste. Marie. The western crop was light, amounting to only 276,664,- 
000 bushels of wheat, and 512,023,000 bushels of all grain, as against 544,598,000 
bushels and 971,635,000 bushels, respectively, for 1928. Consequently there was 
not the tonnage to ship and there was also a smaller percentage of the crop shipped, 
between Aug. 1 and the close of navigation, than in 1928. The decrease in wheat 
alone through the Welland and St. Lawrence canals amounted to 4,497,744 tons. 
This includes duplication as practically all grain down bound through the Welland 
canal also passes through the St. Lawrence canals and is recorded separately for 
each system. Barley, oats and rye also showed large decreases (Table 44). 

Comparisons of the total traffic through Canadian canals over a period of years 
are misleading owing to the situation at Sault Ste. Marie. At this point there are 
canals, on both the Canadian and United States sides of the river, which are free to 
vessels of either nation. In 1914 a third large lock was opened on the United States 
side and in 1919, a fourth. Thus the tonnage of freight through the Canadian 
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canal at this point dropped from 42,699,324 in 1913 to 7,750,957 in 1915, and from 
On the other hand, traffic through the 
Welland and St. Lawrence canals has been increasing in recent years and reached 


12,913,711 in 1918 to 2,477,818 in 1920. 


a peak in 1928. 


41.—Total Traffic through Canadian Canals during the navigation seasons of 
1900-1929, by Nationality of Vessel and Origin of Freight.! 


Norr.—For Canadian canal traffic from 1886 to 1899, see 1902 Year Book, p. 398. 


: Hs Freight carried. 
2 ‘ Tnited States — 
< : Canadian Vessels. Vessels. Originating in Originating in Total 

5 9 Canada. United States. he eis 

im @ = = = ae 

x) = 4 

ten Registered Registered P.c. of Pc: of 

Wg No. Tonnage. No. Tonnage. Tons. total. Tons. total. Tons. 
1900..| 21,755 4,129,250 5,502 2,408 , 985 - - - - 5,013,693 
1901..] 28,860 3,980,264 5,634 2,482 274 - - - = 5,665,259 
1902..} 22,198 4,485,695 6,433 4,086,439 = = - = 7,513,197 
1903..| 23,767 5,212,832 6,695 4,236,475 - - = - 9,203 ,817 
1904..) 21,851 4,772,100 6,253 3,655,905 - - = - 8,256, 236 
E905, |) 23:,.726 5,191,191 7,085 5,096,241 = - = = 9,371,744 
1906..| 25,498 5,526,321 7,319 5,685,315 = - - = 10,523 , 185 
1907..} 28,833 6,328,911 9,328) 11,604,834 - ~ - - 20,543 , 639 
1908..| 29,040 6,780,789 7,489 8,521,139 5,012,147 28-6! 12,490,673 113) 1.502.820 
1909..)| 22,507 7,811,578 9,996) 16,459,322 7,378,057 21-8} 26,342,691 78-2) 33,720,748 
1910. 25,3387 BF 931, (90pan 1164.62) 0. 215777297 7,883 ,614 18-3} 35,106,994 81-7] 42,990,608 
1911. 25,585 9,172,192} 10,370] 18,231,622 7,792,907 20-5| 30,237,446 79-5| 38,030,353 
1912. 27,371) 10,237,385} 11,785] 24,636,190 9,376,529 19-7) 38,210,716 80:3] 47,587,245 
1918. 28,654} 12,078,041} 10,739} 24,238,788) 11,130,875 21-3] 40,923,038 78-7) 52,053,913 
1914. 26,125] 12,050,856 7,742) 15,636,414 9,382 , 206 25:3} 27,641,031 74-7| 37,023 , 2372 
1915. 21,575 9,398,207 6,415 7,385,101 6,789 ,423 44.7 8,409 , 380 55-3] 15,198,803 
1916. 23,002 9 839 ,029 6,800} 10,660,839 7,486 ,962 31-7} 16,096,529 68-3} 23,583 ,491° 
1917. 21,588 9,831,694 6,594] 10,259,772 5,964,369 26:8] 16,274,566 73°2) 22,238 935 
1918. 18 ,909 7,800,972 6,791 9,616, 200 3,369,477 17-8) 15,914,142 82-2} 18,883,619 
1919. 20,682 Sesot975 4,092 5,259 ;173 4,865,831 48-7 5,129,485 -51-3} 9,995, 2663 
1920. 23 ,038 8,521,643 3,826 3,838 , 890 4,094,044 46-9 4,641,339 53-1 8,735 ,383 
1921. 25,720] 10,079,388 2,969 2,330,178 4,562,028 48-5 4,844,993 51-5 9,407 ,021 
1922. 26,217) 11,059,261 By GOO 3,165,054 6,273,227 62-1 3,752,828 37-9] 10,026,055 
1923. 27,112] 18,013,970 3,399 3,325,809 7,637,485 68-2 3,561,949 31-8) 11,199,434 
1924. 27,467| 13,988,909 3,285 2, 8215177 8,857,177 68-8 4,011,920 31-2} 12,869,097 
1925. 28,361] 14,964,785 3,587 3,824,924 9,570,311 67-7 4,560,356 32-3} 14,130,667 
1926. 27,965| 14,542,485 3,543 3,144,866 9,656,190 71-7 3,821,473 28-3} 138,477,663 
1927. 36,162} 17,472,601 4,013 3,364,461) 11,863,931 67-8 5,624,380 32:2| 17,488,311 
1928. 30,575} 17,485,176 3,913 3,270,591} 13,882,592 74-2 4 837,849 25:8) 18,720,441 
1929. 25,917] 13,741,071 2,400 20280011 9,689,718 70-7 4,009,929 29-3] 13,699,6474 


1Includes duplication where cargoes use two or more canals. 
2Third lock of United States Sault Ste. Marie canal opened Oct. 21 , 1914. 
’Fourth lock of United States Sault Ste. Marie canal opened Sept. 18, 1919. 


‘Details of this total traffic are given in the Annual Re 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


port on Canal Statistics published by the 


42.—Distribution of Total Freight Traffic on Canals, by months, navigation seasons 
1§23-1929.1 
Months.’ 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 
tons tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 
Jantiary.5.cace) 135 279 63 ~ 541 535 - 
Apri, eh ths 9,320 454,131 488 ,541 - 673 ,811 111,161 TOWPESS 2 
et Vp Reet ioe, 1,283 ,414 1,729,639 1,789,528 1,691,689 2,426,701 2,452,368 2,155,653 
SUNG Amie, tess 1,631,825 1,834,908 1,789,160 2,309,478 2,497,073 2,083, 737 2,165,033 
At bi, Cae See ae ed 1,752,463 1,906,300 2,050,895 2,128), 356 1,975, 204 2,621,168 1,875,862 
Augusts.¢ <0). 8 1,770,826 1,771,334 2,126,209 1,710,017 2,468,195 2,843 , 453 1,899, 269 
September..... 1,589 ,332 1,704,516 1,928, 232 1,880,044 2,596,336 2,502,805 1,775,010 
October........ 1,574,497 | 1,952,133 | 2,110,830 | 2,039,909 | 2,646,216 | 2,792,983 1,759,939 
November..... 1,393 ,577 1,282,611 1,604, 237 1,522,764 2,022,010 2,540,168 1,258 ,485 
December..... 194,045 233 , 246 242,972 200,406 182,223 272,063 99 ,084 
Total 8 Boa 11,199,434 | 12,869,097 | 14,130,667 | 13,477,663 | 17,488,311 | 18,720,441 13,699, 647 


1Includes duplications where cargoes use two or more canals. 
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43.—Tonnage of Canal 
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we toga Sap Sa So erg eee a ae 


Traffic, by 
1928 and 1929.1 


Canals and Classes of Products, navigation seasons 


ul) SS SSS See 


Years and 

Canals. 

1928. 
Sault Ste. Marie.......----- 
Wrellancd. eacie cue vette 
St. Lawrence......------+-- 
Gliambivetee ee eee ere 
SeMPotersogade ee ease 
Murray. ... cence oo ue ye ee 
Ottawaie, (sees ne 
Bideda.. tee eee 
MT ronGeete coats cee ence 
Gt, Andrews....----++-2eres 

Motal’s. fae. 

1929. 
Sault Ste. Marie........---- 
Wollandtse se. one = ocean 
St. Lawrence.....------+::- 
@hamiblivie.-ce cee aay ee 
SEW Reterstn aiuiaisier bast sere 
Murray. ist. -s-saeee Seger 
Oh menceeraseeoneemnn gh: 
Ridecal nee ee 
TV penties alee ae eee ees 
St. Andrews.....+.-+++++++5 


44.—Principal Articles Carrie 


Articles. 


Ss Se 


Barley 4: a: kare de sere 
Buclowheate sc. eeiesc= ose 


Revere ee te cee ea ed 
Pilaxcoecls a reper asi erect sta 


HAV ie cd sme ae ash 
Other milled products....... 
Fruits and vegetables....... 
Potatoesiess) aac erties 
ive stOCk: eee sels eee 
Poultry, game and fish..... 
Dressed meats...........--- 
Other packing-house pro- 

GUCCS Te eee Cen ces c: bere 
Hides and leather........... 
Wioolltaoies cee cao cloaks 
All other animal products... 
Agricultural implements. ... 
Cement, bricks and lime.... 
Household goods and furni- 


Agricultural| _Animal Manu- Forest Mine 
Products. | Products. factures. Products. | Products. 
tons. tons tons. tons. tons. 
1,277,100 1,083 526,118 34,200 168,601 
5,294,426 - 912,126 333,706 899 ,359 
5,134,954 8,875 948 , 241 764,386 1,555,086 

Ani ao 233 46,600 61,509 66,793 
4,550 1,562 4,532 16,902 Day ASD 

56 700 90 - 539 

2,608 2,767 48,797 61,527 372,087 

368 1,343 24,553 3,785 21,950 

51 ii 2,033 B33 lou 479 

460 123 648 15,622 35,095 
11,719,306 16,687 | 2,513,748 | 1,325,409 3,145,281 
1,480, 282 977 527,194 42,986 322 ,680 
2,438,980 75 943 ,437 331,959 1,055,415 
2,292,796 10,188 1,012,004 733,491 iL ADs tne 
4,492 129 46,580 33,707 38,169 
Shilo 2,039 5,908 16,569 21,421 

~ 62 2,409 400 2,004 

7,560 2,550 53,911 41 ,280 431,736 

450 16233 26,495 LU PARS 16,448 

114 15 819 16,633 262 

288 455 636 14,667 42,582 
6,228,675 17,723 | 2,619,393 | 1,232,967 3,690,889 


seasons of 1926-1929.! 


Increase 
1926 1927. 1928. 1929, in 1929. 
tons. tons. tons. tons tons 

803 ,776 1,039,483 1,306,354 845,346 - 
14 26 4 - - 
115 ,598 216,877 119 ,448 127 ,398 7,950 
716,237 307,585 782,000 514,784 ~ 
423 ,871 1,413,541 636 , 289 125,574 - 
BR ay il! 63,516 57,616 51,360 - 
197 1 30 Od ui 
5,025,808 7,513,489 8 303 ,353 3,905,653 - 
441,143 419 , 202 470,255 532 ,984 62,729 
19,262 16,678 11,245 21,827 10,582 
35,894 19,167 22,250 88 ,084 65,834 
4,260 4,759 6,301 12,758 6,457 
3,981 3,054 4,161 2,870 - 
768 681 520 506 - 
3,909 2,250 2,484 3,115 631 
35 27 12 12 - 
899 12 3,174 12633 ~ 
111 92 110 624 514 
51 158 445 506 61 
10,387 10,769 9 ,952 11,327 1,375 
18 ,592 35,667 33,994 14,408 - 
16,530 58,764 7,961 2,272 - 
2,279 2,689 1,598 585 - 


Includes duplications where cargoes use two or more canals. 


Total. 


tons. 


2,007,137 
7,439,617 
8,411,542 
179,868 
52,848 
1,385 
487,786 
51,999 
36,311 
51,948 


18,720,441 


2,374,119 
4,769 ,866 
5,718,651 
123 ,077 
49,650 
4,875 

537 ,037 
45,901 
17,843 
58,628» 


13,699, 647 


a through Canadian Canals during the navigation 


Decrease 
in 1929. 


tons. 
461,008 
4 
267 ,216 
510,715 
6,256 


4,397,700 
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44.—Principal Articles Carried through Canadian Canals during the navigation 
seasons of 1926-1929!—concluded. 


: Increase Decrease 
Articles. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. in 1929. in 1929. 
tons tons tons. tons tons tons 
Tron, pig and bloom......... 67, 953 622738 91,517 89,720 - 1,797 
Iron and steel, all other..... 496, 092 531, 200 645,885 633,451 - 12,434 
Petroleum and other oils.... 238,470 333, 052 384, 829 494 943 110,114 = 
SULAEMA CHEE eee Rise. wins 175,901 205 , 832 263,101 323,126 60,025 = 
OTE Li dh SORES Ol uh aL Ree Wate 23,485 19,588 21,560 1,972 - 
Wines, liquors and beer..... 5,308 10, 098 14,313 19,210 4,897 = 
Merchandise not enumerated 706,610 920,345 1,050, 967 1,020,118 - 30, 849 
Pulp wood: re aa a -oeis oh s 1,056,352 | 1,167,385 1,062,898 | 1,064,724 1,826 = 
Sawed lumber.............. 223,526 229, 343 217, 482 130,779 - 86,703 
Squared timber............. 3,478 8,970 5,077 14,295 9,218 - 
Shineleseeee tore tase, 1,052 2,256 693 1,218 525 ss 
Otherwvoods eae. aoe 35, 965 32, 681 39, 259 21,951 - 17,308 
Eararco nee seer eon tones 154, 622 117,332 103, 163 96,815 ~ 6,348 
NOLETCORL econ aicle tomers tie Riere 1,572,004 1, 224, 253 1,391,588 1,862,106 470,518 - 
COR a ees eae: 23 , 012 10,361 124, 685 52, 262 ~ 72),428 
COpperOLre?: eens eres. oe 10, 126 10, 230 41,121 9,152 - 31,969 
TRONTOrO: Cons See Sete te ages 49, 982 72,856 153, 663 267 , 392 113,729 a 
OPHETIOTE SRE eer cees we iets eels 58,775 59,314 44 348 36,120 - 8,228 
Wand ele ea a mnerins conan 904,102 | 1,316,885 1,286,713 1,277,042 - 9,671 
otal okcae: 13,477,663 | 17,488,311 | 18,720,441 | 13,699, 647 - 5,020,794 


45.—Canal Traffic during the navigation seasons of 1928 and 1929, by Direction and 


Origin.! 
: From Canadian to |From United States|/From United States 
ea ee United States to United States to Canadian 
: Ports. Ports. Ports. 
Canals. | 
Up Down Up Down. Up Down Up Down 
1928. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 
Sault Ste. Marie... 471,249) 1,241,023 3,380 72,703 26,410 31,825 65, 982 94,565 
Welland= ats sdees: 651,725) 3,411,818 202,221 16,140 104,436 101,072 11,351) 2,940,854 
‘St. Lawrence?..... 1,236,186} 3,549,801 472, 682 37,861 34,347 8,635 41,373} 3,030, 657 
Chambly. 3.2.5. * 7,566 4,037 87, 256 = = - - 81,009 
St. EOteOLs +. cestersiers 14,149 34,109 - 4,590 - - - = 
Murra yee. aaceuy- si: 275 558 13 - - - ~ 539 
OLEAW ace cosets eos 32,151 420,038 - 24,676 - - 10,921 - 
RiGeaU ede tates 43,127 8,74 - 130 - ~ - - 
MLPONG dens Ae ctecs 12,483 23 , 828 ~ - - - - - 
St. Andrews....... 49,474 2,474 - - - - - = 
Fotal.,....... 2,518,385] 8,696,428) 765,552; 156,100) 165,193) 141,582) 129,627) 6,147,624 
1929. 
Sault Ste. Marie... 437,454| 1,265,718 6,910 139,589 30, 880 124,522 185,114 183 , 932 
Welland ian 3.5). 595,466] 1,927,939 184,543 500 81,144 98,532 7,212) 1,874,530 
St. Lawrence?..... 1,337,115] 2,152,362) 441,691 10, 636 19, 436 3,875 58,630] 1,694,906 
Ghambplyijesccsss 5,538 6,310 62, 804 - - - - 48 425 
SGM BCLCTS\. «2 soci 7,505 33,405 - 8,740 - - - - 
IMIPEAY: tse 3 aes T, 413 1,526 D5 - - - 296 1,638 
Ottawa 39,075} 474,269 - 12,096 - - 11,597 - 
MRAC@AU s.)4 5ccts ors ais > 40,876 5,025 ~ - - ~ - - 
4 TEA Oh eS ee 4,079 13,764 - ~ - - - - 
St. Andrews......: 56,106 2,522 - - - ~ - - 
Total Loe tor ate 2,524,627| 5,882,840| 695,950} 171,561) 131,460) 226,929] 262,849) 3,803,431 


1Includes duplications where cargoes use two or more canals. 
2TIncludes only the canals on the St. Lawrence river between Lachine and lake Ontario. 
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45.—Canal Traffic during the navigation seasons of 1928 and 1929, by Direction and 
Origin '!—concluded. 


Total Traffic by ae Increase (+) 

Direction. Origin of Cargo. or de- 

Total 

Canals. = crease (—) 
United Cargo. on previous 

Up. Down. Canada. See lieas eae 

tons. tons. _ tons. tons. tons. tons. 

1928. 
Saultiotes MARIE. .«.o.ee ess 567,021 1,440,116 1,794, 880 912.957) 2/007, 187)4--. 586,586 
Pn n@le Ave ke te when og dente os 969, 733 6,469,884} 5,178,605 2,261,012) 7,439,617/4+ 192,158 
Spt Liaw OMe, SA ieee sets: 1,784,588} 6,626,954 6,139,402} 2,272,140) 8,411,542/4 498,590 
Chambly. s.c3. treats 28 saves 94, 822 85, 046 98 , 689 81,188 179, 868} — 24, 668 
StwPetersantw ee Gr areoete: 14,149 38, 699 52,848 - 52, 848)+ 6,542 
MUERSIY A 2 veneer ae acne 288 1,097 846 539 1,385)/+ 673 
ORGAWELL oe ee ey ee eae 43,072 444,714 477,073 10,713 487, 786|+ 32,027 
RGASAUS co eee aes de epee 43,127 8,872 51,999 - 51,999] — 5,952 
Na Fa eile itera TA CRSEUEES Pe 12, 483 23 , 828 36,311 - 36,311)/+ 8.057 
STA TIGCEOWSie Searaae cede oe 49,474 2,474 51,948 = 51,948] — 12,383 
TOtaee eee toe 3,578,757| 15,141,684 13,882,592) 4,837,849 18,729, 444/+ 1,232,130 
1929. 

Gault'Ste. Marie. ........... 660,358 S402 1,862,701 511,418} 2,374,119)4+ 366,982 
Wellin cl Syiay eta azectecrnssees 868,365| 3,901,501} 2,935,213 1,834,653) 4,769,866|/— 2,669,751 
Ct liaw Once ica bicco i. « 1,856,872| 3,861,779} 4,122,533 1,596,118]  5,718,651)— 2,692,891 
Gina l yz: weak 24 an ornonncier 68,342 54,735 74, 652 48 425 123 ,077|— 56,791 
Sie Petersayniat so ceetacacicnse 7,505 42,145 49, 650 - 49, 650| — 3,198 
Mirra veosn aera ie gel 3, 164 2,941 1,934 4, 875|+- 3,490 
OPT Ah seo teu diseuel 50, 672 486,365 519, 656 17,381 537,039|+ 49,251 
RGA UL tees evan eras ae 40,876 5, 025 45,901 - 45,901) — 6,098 
MreNnen nus cect tree cei inserts 4,079 13,764 17,843 17, 843) — 18, 468 
SieAN Ge Wiss cick reais 56, 106 Diisyye 58, 628 58, 628|-+- 6, 680 
WP otalicn eta 3,614,886! 10,084,761| 9,689,718| 4,009,929 13,699,647|— 5,02), 794 


1[ncludes duplications where cargoes use two or more canals. 


2Includes only the canals on the St. Lawrence river between 


Lachine and lake Ontario. 


4¢.—Traffic through individual Canadian Canals during the navigation seasons 
of 1925-1929. 


Norz.—For corresponding figures for 1920-1924, see p. €36 of the 1925 Year Book. 


Canadian Vessels. United States Vessels. Total Total 
Canals and Years. : : Passen- Freight 
Registered Registered = aa ise 
No. Toonaee, No. onnage: gers. carried. 
Sault Ste. Marie— tons. tons. No. tons. 
LOD DIRE PRE eet ae ee ee 2,889 3,408,387 645 2,279,160 34,743 1,634,970 
TSAR ee i, ten rah wie gue 2,693 3,357, 785 657 1,594,186 32,099 fea 230-270 
OP hires ee Ee aN RM 2,818 3,269, 942 421 1,214, 782 34, 483 1,470,551 
TORS Si pide tee BOG De 2, 2,940 3,415, 478 418 Wen teil Onin 34, 289 200 Talon 
VHODAUESS 5 ually okt ey Ue AP erate, 3,145 3,401, 058 440 1,475,774 BREBbyi 2,374,119 
Welland— 
NODS cn thn ae tees Mies 5,014 4,732,951 852 834, 185 10 5, 640, 298 
TOD GaN Ss See ncn eta 4,741 4,340,398 787 712, 648 25 5,214,514 
ODT Ae haiite token: 1, tg as 6,504 5,811,180 1,150 1,039, 417 = 7,247,459 
[GOS Sea) Uoeen Cheah eo eee 5,365 5,598, 493 1,222 1,051,464 - 7,439,617 
TOQ0 6 AR a ele aeiains, sea 3, 842 3, 835, 740 551 450,910 - 4,769,866 
St. Lawrence— 
PODS Bee reer aera Tones) 6, 062, 833 803 567,394 82, 848 6, 206, 988 
TODG2 8% eer eo ema a 12,671 5, 946, 289 857 696, 124 81,128 6,123,701 
1 O27 Weaas ove feet cee. Sos 13, 860 7,370, 693 1,110 960, 201 87,567 7,912,952 
TOQQs, Weis eee eet ks PS eth2 7,416, 426 1,258 922,377 85, 926 8,411,542 
HOZO eee cece ero 2 10,368 5,470, 265 513 BOA Ws) 71,405 5,718, 651 
Chambly— 
LOD 5 a ache ie er ear a 453 63, 610 1,023 119,931 661 203 , 720 
1LOD6es tae ee HAO Rie rs 510 65, 834 943 110, 241 833 204 , 042 
LOD Te hen he ee oie oui 541 67,402 870 107,370 609 204,536 
ROAST) Ohad on ah RL ete, aad 414 52,679 750 93 , 983 446 179, 868 
ODE, Pe Me Tk ae en 397 55,559 569 67,869 318 123,077 
St. Peters— 
TODb ari dole eee eer ae 1,183 76, 622 13 4 741 213 35, €91 
TS ae OES Sa ee 990 65, 507 18 3,976 208 43,545 
L9DTS Fee eae eee 903 58, 840 19 5,345 302 46,306 
TODS He UE ee aaa Ste 964 65,306 20 6, 287 174 52,848 
1920. . Aiea ee 909 69, 689 27 4,749 370 49, 650 
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46.—Traffic through individual Canadian Canals during the navigation seasons 
Of 1925-1929—concluded. 


Canadian Vessels. United States Vessels, Total Total 
Canals and Years. pits Eee : Passen- Freight 
Registered Registered : 
No. Tonnage. No. Tonnage. gers. carried. 
: tons. tons. No. tons. 
Murray— 

BOL DO rete ans sai ccc oeesig 3 301 45 , 245 142 1,458 SESW 1,174 
LOGY ery Kine tin ieee, 313 106, 843 63 10,466 7,586 895 
UNDE se Th, Oe ened eee 440 104, 893 141 10,724 8,339 712 
LON ee MA ce enc ersc, 290 46, 081 86 1, 282 Za20 1,385 
LAU Re tgee S BE 3a 9 Gee Bae 301 37,316 148 2,747 - 4,875 

Ottawa— 
INAS WINES Nem Se ot 2,095 301, 629 151 16, 226 28,545 214,940 
HOZG eee eee pce See 2,422 415, 257 151 15, 696 23,010 321,456 
(OPEN cc eh ee ee 3,017 553, 140 193 23, 055 27,565 455,759 
Oy oreo ae ae ape ee ae 3, 694 606, 187 178 23,014 24,116 487,786 
AU creel te ee ae ee 3,509 652,730 - 106 12, 209 22,995 537,037 
Rideau— 
NOW). sees Reg aie rae Ne res 1,458 103 , 503 38 1,533 4.359 85,785 
IN ee ie ar 2 eae 1,052 OS: 18 Tie? 2,931 56, 052 
ODT RA, LS SRN tees 1,139 84,081 30 1525 3, 803 57,951 
HA 9 Cami ite wert cater Be eied, 936 78, 368 19 685 1,441 51,999 
TOZON.. $a BO fee 744 64, 259 17 602 eS 45,901 
Trent— 
Us ae 2 al 2,681 98, 162 20 296 53,936 36,302 
IU cB ie an a 2,171 85,851 49 | 807 49,727 27,692 
LOT Ae ot | One 82,411 79 2,042 47,954 27,754 
Op ate Was obey he aia Re aA 2,456 81,899 22 488 39,291 36,311 
IGYAU EU Be ee Sie 2,024 64,588 29 3d5 33, 908 17,843 
St. Andrews— 
O05 Doan ee tats its coal bee 384 71,843 = = = 70,799 
O26. ce MN okeaen, ob ee 402 80, 966 - _ 14 62,491 
1 PA pn ors ie rtelge 350 70,019 - = 262 64,331 
LO QBs ermeiey frat x iciee Y= 1 oe 364 74, 259 - - 138 51,948 
Hila ee 2 ee 678 89, 867 - - 1,084 58, 628 
Summary!— 
he a an 28, 261 14, 964,785 3, 687 3,824,924 | 208,692 14, 130, 667 
LO 2G bene eae 27,965 14,542,485 3,543 3,144,866 | 197,561 13, 477, 663 
TS [ree mr mer rere yO PA: 32,149 17,472, 601 4,013 3,364,461 210,884 17,488,311 
GPE hoe, ae oan eee 30,575 17,485, 176 3,973 2,270,591 188, 146 18,720,441 
INPADS Seed ton a 25,917 13,741,071 |! 2,400 2,323,350 164,552 13, 699, 647 


Includes duplications where vessels use two or more canals. 


The Panama Canal.—The Panama canal, which was opened to commercial 
traffic on Aug. 15, 1914, isa waterway which is destined to be of the greatest import- 


ance to the British Columbian ports, from which vessels now leave direct for Great 
‘Britain and European ports throughout the year. As an alternative route to 


that of the transcontinental railway lines, such a passage by water is of vital import- 
ance in the solution of the larger transportation problems of the continent, and 
while its influence is perhaps more potential than actual, such a check on trans- 
continental rail rates is a valuable one. During the war the great expectations 
based upon the opening of the canal were not realized, owing to the scarcity of 
shipping, but, with the post-war decline in ocean freight rates, an increase in traffic 
between our Pacific ports and Europe is occurring, and, while the proportion carried 
in vessels of Canadian registry is comparatively small, the cargo tonnage has 
nevertheless assumed considerable proportions. During the year ended June 30, 
1929, as will be seen from Table 47 , a tonnage of 202,522 originating on our eastern 
coast and a total of 226,810 tons destined for our western coast were carried westward 
through the canal. The greater importance of the route as one from Pacific to 
Atlantic ports is illustrated by the total of 2,578,982 tons from western ports and 
510,475 tons destined for eastern Canadian ports being locked through in the same 
period. Strictly intercoastal Canadian cargo during the year aggregated 172,887 


long tons. The canal is thus becoming an avenue of trade between Eastern and 
Western Canada. 
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The report of the Governor of the Panama Canal Zone for the year ended June 
30, 1929, records a decrease from 1928 of from 6,456 to 6,413 in the number of transits, 
but increases from 29,458,634 to 29,837,794 in canal net tonnage, from $26,944,500 
to $27,127,377 in tolls collected, and from 29,630,709 to 30,663,006 in tons of cargo 
carried (Table 48). 

With respect to traffic by nationality of vessels and cargo carried, vessels of 
United States registration carried 14,075,731 tons, or 45-9 p.c. of the total cargo of 
30,663,006 tons locked through in the year 1929. British vessels carried 8,331,221 
tons, or 27-2 p.c., Japanese vessels 980,041 tons, or 3-2 p.c., German vessels 1,482,279 
tons, or 4:8 p.c., and Norwegian vessels 1,505,366 tons, or 4-9 p.c. 


47.—Traffic to and from the East and West Coasts of Canada via the Panama Canal, 
years ended June 30, 1921-1929.! 


Originating on— Destined for— 


Prat oe ae ee Be 
Years. Canada, Canada, Canada, Canada, 
West Coast.|East Coast.|West Coast. East Coast. 


long tons. | long tons. long tons. | long tons. 


TOBE BR eo Gini lors rvs 2G Os reel aaste Fio aenieeas aes 125, 638 39,561 126,414 16,558 
ODO Fo maid She Mae Behav Pee ¥ sees trae giao vs ee es 180,981 25,174 148,305 6,521 
LOO S Ie sa ae SRO = 2 Eee ee a See eee 604,546 92,939 101,588 125 , 283 
(I py Gea eens 8 Breath 9 cuit. D oo MOG. Iho ORO iui ae 1,223,102 110,677 141,086 197, 204 
GD ME eases orle Fu eee clo ote Nepean sxciedofer eee tonovenegsy ects» oxers anes 1,082, 282 121, 803 158,709 379,284 
TERIA IMDM HS Dota Ganaakie nom GaGa peo aoc apareans 5c 1,650, 855 160, 196 168, 295 614,580 
Ty eae ONE see Ah anecoaecor onan aeaan SUG. c4000cs 1,548, 783 207 ,003 248 , 009 803,418 
TRO ME see A yale Aner hurioiad 0 Onra OO PIG NODA OKC or 2,845,675 168 , 287 268 , 960 394,173 
NUDGE EEL) OR MRINAE» comodo Bana GDS art OU E.G 00° 2,578, 982 202,522 226,810 510,475 


1Figures supplied by courtesy of the Governor of the Panama Canal Zone. 


Summary of Commercial Traffic through the Panama Canal, years ended June 


48. 
30, 1915-1929.} 
Ue eS eS ee ee 
Atlantic to Pacific. Pacific to Atlantic. Total Traffic. 
Years. 
Cargo i Cargo Cargo 
Vessels. Tonnage: Vessels. Msaiee: Vessels. Tonnage. 
No. long tons. No. long tons. No. long tons. 

KON step e ay Boers Oo ere Seem tirS Or 522 2,070, 993 553 2,817,461 1,075 4,888,454 
WOU Gh rete eve eke teers 396 1,369,019 362 1,725,095 758 3,094,114 
OMe m MeN AeARO Ee ehcbe tes wate nkaters 874 2,929, 260 929 4,129,303 1,803 7,058,563 
Od Siete ete erode certo alerein\syets 915 2,639, 300 1,154 4,892,731 2,069 7,032,001 
{OTOP REE A. SN ee obese eer eae 857 2,740, 254 1,167 4,176,367 2,024 6,916, 621 
TO20 cept Aomori seteiecsue beveled: 1,180 4,092,516 1,298 5, 281,983 2,478 9,374,499 
LOO Veet eters o oat eens tenderers 1,471 5,892,078 1,421 5,707,136 2,892 11,599,214 
1K PAG Soe heain 5 Ricotta Gare Cas 1,509 5,495, 934 1,227 5,388,976 2,736 10,884,910 
OP Bets Saal cicdinis oairciamo naar 2,125 7,086, 259 1,842 | 12,481,616 3,967 19,567,875 
TODA URLs o Mmntirete st ntets cre hones 2,740 7,860,100 2,490 | 19,134,610 5, 230 26,994,710 
SODAS Oe BO pea arias 6 none tater ro 2,413 7,398,397 2,260 | 16,560,439 4,673 23,958, 836 
TKO Ge iA. Bacrese dhe cera, SOIC 2,760 8,037,097 2,437 | 18,000, 351 5,197 26,037,448 
1927 RE eee. Serv ine oneatetehe 2,888 8,583,327 2,587 | 19,164,888 5,475 27,748,215 
HOQQR erases pears eis otters 3,384 8,310,134 3,072 | 21,320,575 6,456 29,630,709 
TOD OME ES. ae ee tee tale ettieiere. 3,348 9,882,520 3,065 | 20,780,486 6,413 30, 663 , 006 


1Figures supplied by courtesy of the Governor of the Panama Canal Zone. 


PART IX.—SHIPPING AND NAVIGATION. 


Canadian shipping may be divided into two classes, ocean and inland ship- 
ping. Whereas, in the case of most countries of such an extensive coast line, the 
former is much the more important, in Canada, shipping on inland waters, while 
finally dependent to a large extent on ocean traffic to foreign ports, shares, almost 
equally with that on the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, the attention devoted to water 
traffic. The Great Lakes are among the leading highways of the international 
trade of the world; consequently the statistics of inland international shipping are 
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included with those of sea-going shipping in Table 49, while those of sea-going 
In both tables the figures of tons register 


shipping alone will be found in Table 50. 


for 1929 are the highest on record. 


49.—Sea-going and Inland Vessels (exclusive of Coasting Vessels) Arrived at and 
Departed from Canadian Ports, fiscal years ended June 39, 1991-1996, and Mar. 


31, 1907-1929. 
Nore.—For the years 1868-1900, see Canada Year Book, 1911, p. 380. 
British. Canadian. Foreign. “ 
: otal 
Fiscal Years. No Tons No Tons No Tons Tonnage. 
: Register. Register. ; Register. 
TOOL OT: Re a ect hal. 4,319 6,694,133} 30,211 8,540,089] 33,302} 10,795,586] 26,029,808 
LOO Peon ent. = 4,363 6,865,924} 33,202 9,654,528} 40,148) 13,504,952} 30,025,404 
TODS ems eae tee oe oe ee. 4,647 7,753,788) 31,534] 10,482,940} 53,545) 15,418,315 33, 655, 043 
DOA Meee er ecg SORE EE 3 Pie ers te 4,997 8,045,817) 30,934 9,955,290} 35,739} 13,201,098} 31,202,205 
LOU Oe perenne Aesth d | Fee 4,614 8,034,652} 29,729] 11,047,447] 35,647] 13,195,721 32,277,820 
LODO Pee, wn Hest oe kee eet: 5,104 9,059,453) 32,239] 11,241,915) 37,644] 14,430,804] 34,732,172 
TOO7A(OhMOS: Neeser... 4,488 7,576,721| 30,654) 11,582,409] 25,263] 11,436,761 30,595,891 
DOS ee tee Sai eee SR ah 6,356} 10,329,515] 28,795) 11,717,846] 40,461] 17,527,670 39,575,031 
1909.. 5,795} 10,405,370) 29,247} 13,805,790} 38,677} 16,490,443} 40,701,603 
LOL OMIERE ERG IO gh ieee SALES 16 5,780} 11,038,709) 28,635) 15,680,534] 41,650} 17,848,748] 44,567,991 
LO ee eee 6,870} 12,712,337} 29,670] 16,380,146} 40,892} 18,337,062 47,429 545 
IOUS. ae eeeet J. wn iatewe. 6,766] 13,342,929) 27,949] 18,069,983] 45,399] 21,560,215 52,973,127 
LOLS eee ice Salo ssichey 7,307] 18,896,353] 42,624) 20,677,938] 47,303] 23,275,492] 57,849,783 
LOTS ree ae hee eas oat 7,418) 15,711,849} 30,234) 17,026,121] 55,835] 29,181,513 61,919, 483 
LOUD een irae trent oe oe: 6,949] 13,931,091} 29,359] 17,504,751) 48,635) 22,168,311] 53,604,153 
LOLGM Rae oe asa toe. see 6,817} 12,417,944) 37,900} 17,372,836] 75,411] 27,930,318] 57,721,098 
1917. 7,387) 16,144,873] 39,978) 20,290,252} 74,850) 29,277,419] 65,712,544 
HOTS epee CERN sich PS olsicie's 7,337} 16,959,790]. 34,786} 19,890,461] 70,781] 29,952,237] 66,802,488 
OIG eee etch slike ts 6,099} 14,054,166} 37,023} 17,567,061] 52,273] 21,607,821] 53,229,048 
DOOR Oe eee ove herrea 5,511} 12,320,994) 37,388] 16,869,619| 52,827} 20,302,920] 49,493,533 
DOM lee de ced eyed cies. 4,526] 10,545,619) 39,877) 22,236,692] 50,370} 21,866,049] 54,648,630 
UPI B A sl oo Re eae 4,239) 10,471,403} 36,679] 20,029,572} 61,114] 26,164,278] 56,665,253 
ts oth le Age A ni ae 4,869} 13,868,905} 59,364] 26,423,287} 87,199] 32,110,991] 72,403,183 
ODA eee etateve etect esha es sb Sroka 5,187} 15,158,994) 53,945} 28,216,588] 80,700} 31,571,791] 74,947,373 
LO DOMME Eee tows yoo 5,763] 16,463,204) 44,432) 26,620,979] 84,084] 34,854,868] 77,939,051 
OOO iene me esd Oeics 28s AAR, 6,515} 17,749,067} 34,010) 23,149,028} 55,109] 34,348,732] 75,246,827 
LOD (etna Set eNeE sisherhers cc site os 6,448} 18,117,525) 34,015} 25,692,591) 62,344] 33,521,543] 77,331,659 
ODS ae etertrtine iis eiclcna ete Be 6,253} 18,738,027) 38,497} 28,453,951} 67,771} 36,611,819] 83,803,797 
1929. 6,400' 21,625,660! 39,038! 29,752,258! 75,745! 42,317,309 93, 735, 227 


Section 1.—Ocean Shipping. 


Canadian ocean shipping dates back to the days of early European fishermen 
who frequented the shores of Newfoundland and the Maritime Provinces. Ocean- 
going vessels of that time were crude, wooden sailing craft of but 20 or 30 tons 
burden, to be entrusted only to skilful and hardy mariners for navigation through 
nearly unknown seas. Later exploration and settlement produced a larger volume 
of traffic, but it was not until the building of ships in Canada by the French assumed 
some dimensions that traffic became important. The first ocean-going vessels in 
Canada were probably built by Pont-Gravé, one of the first settlers in New France, 
and soon afterwards Talon and Hocquart, intendants of the colony, realizing the 
advantages offered to the industry by the timber resources available, gave it every 
encouragement. Shipyards were established at Quebec and other points along the 
St. Lawrence, and these, together with later establishments in the Maritime 
Provinces and on the western coast, have formed the principal bases of Canadian 
shipping on the Atlantic and the Pacific. 

Canadian shipping attained some prominence in the days of fast wooden sailing 
vessels, and also at a later date when steam power first came into use. In 1833 the 
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Royal William, a Canadian ship built to ply between Quebec and Halifax, crossed 
the Atlantic from Pictou to London, the first vessel to navigate the Atlantic under 
steam power. <A few years later Samuel Cunard established the well known steam- 
ship line of that name. His company pursued a conservative course; wooden ships 
were used long after iron hulls were a proven success, and paddle wheels after the 
introduction of the screw propeller. By 1867 the company’s business had shifted 
to New York, and its terminal was moved thither from Halifax. The Allan line 
had a somewhat similar early history, but remained a purely Canadian company. 
In addition to other lines of less importance, both the C.P.R. and the Dominion 
Government operate fleets on the Atlantic and the Pacific oceans. 

In the following tables, statistics are given of sea-going vessels entered and 
cleared at Canadian ports during the fiscal years from 1901 to 1929 (Table 50); of 
the nationalities, tonnage of freight carried, and number of crew of vessels entered 
and cleared at Canadian ports in the fiscal years ended 1928 and 1929 (Table 51); 
of entrances and clearances of sea-going ships at the principal ports (Table 56) ; and 
of the countries whence arrived and to which departed (Table 52). The number 
and particularly the tonnage of vessels entered and cleared at Canadian ports in 
both ocean and coasting trade, indicate clearly the predominance of British and 
Canadian shipping over that of all other nations. This is particularly the case 
on the Atlantic coast, where the bulk of our European and South American trade 
is handled. Figures for 1929 show continued revival in the shipping industry. 


50.—Sea-going Vessels Entered and Cleared at Canadian Ports with Cargo and im 
Ballast, fiscal years ended June 30, 1901-1996, and Mar. 31, 1907-1929. 


Nors.—For corresponding figures for the years 1868-1900, see Canada Year Book, 1911, p. 379. 


British. Canadian. Foreign. ’ 
: - Tota 
Fiscal Years. No Tons No Tons No Tons Tonnage. 
Register. . Register. ‘ Register. 
HOOT es ee iar key aa as ices cs laateate 4,319 6, 694, 133 9,910 1,677,138] 12,476 6,171,791] 14,548.062 
Se ath AMR ceca cy ch itaws bce Cd OMe 4,363 6,865,924) 11,413 1,937,227) 14,530 5, 928,237| 14,731,488 
TROL ase aerate tbe hatanet oc peatcmmen Ss 4,647 7,753, 788| 11,282 2,085,568] 12,403 6,001,819} 15,841,175 
LL OOARE Rees ee ee meen ts gear 4,997 8,045,817| 11,045 1,979,803) 14,002 5,891,085} 15,826,705 
OCD Ree ca earns tener: eceiot ster 4,614 8, 034,652| 11,279 2,269,834| 11,904 5, 283.969} 15,588.455 
TOOGRER nee eee nines 5, 104 9,059,453] 12,201 2,304,942) 12,511 5,479,034} 16,843,429 
TOONS") see a ae year 4,488 7,576,721 7,880 1,899,141 8,107 4,429,012} 13,904,874 
{OR Yei esis eee teme crete ase rate al aici 6,356] 10,329,515} 10,562 2,603,€60| 12,8856 6,555,096} 19,491,271 
NOOO PENT os Ae RNR eke Jes aes: 5,795} 10,405,370) 10,946 2,806,278) 13,441 6,554,228} 19,765,876 
Uo M0) renee ae he Resi eek toners 5,780} 11,038,709) 10,875 3,498,361} 13,147 6,267,243} 20,804,313 
JOT eee as Unb Acton SOmO tear 6,870] 12,712,337} 10,607 3,341,998] 12,467 * 6, 242,851 22.297, 186 
{ORO pte eee tenes hero ieee 6,766] 13,342,929] 10,966 4,618,163) 15,134 6,628,513} 24,589, 605 
LGRS eee. CRE ASL era serene 7,307| 13,896,353} 11,810 4,530,835} 16,549 7,803,910} 26,231,098 
KO We ee Sh eee aeem ae 7,418} 15,711,849} 12,786 5,160,799} 15,811 8,695,838} 29,568, 486 
TOM DARS So eitece acpi cetera 6,949] 13,931,091; 11,903 4,005,011} 15,060 7,466,484) 25,402,586 
TOU Gren e veccreye ey peeteerccanetenic ca: 6,817| 12,417,944] 12,386) 3,894,731) 18,559 8,514,975} 24,827,650 
TOU Oe Mee te ae 7,387| 16,144,873} 12,241 4,343,448] 18,500 8,778,753} 29,267,074 
TORS cet. ho naas an toeysy ec casement me 7,337| 16,959,790} 10,998 4,343,853} 16,597 11.483 ,484| 32,787,127 
NOROES chen ce Ae eve ae cg te 6,099} 14,054,166) 11,115 3,758,528} 15,132 7,448,699, 25,261,393 
POZO istic Cuvcnow's Cacnaeater mse ees 5,511} 12,320,994} 11,994 4 434,634] 17,353 8 489,126] 25.244, 754 
QD ate ee Sa oe eS ARS ean 4,526} 10,545,619) 12,490 5,510,484| 17,624 8,860,626} 24,916,729 
LGD eae RO aech ae eae 4,239} 10,471,403) 14,929 6,861,202) 17,170 10,261,865} 27,594,470 
TODS eee Sete oR rate one 4,869} 13,868,905) 16,693 7,463,809} 17,493} 12,945. 623 34,278,337 
CODA Aa i atnecaies. stants 5,187| 15,158,994} 16,778 7,698,045| 16,795) 14,161,363 37,018, 402 
IO ex bie i aoe APA aah Re 507 5,763| 16,463,204) 17,779 7,966,193}. 17,314) 16,551,629 40,981,026 
AOD Gis ee oR. See near rke. 8 6,515} 17,749,067| 17,906) 9,703,054) 18,117 18,202,875| 45,654,996 
1927. 6,448} 18,117,525] -16,746 8,926,138] 19,111 19,106,106} 46,149,769 
TODS Rie eae erties ee een i 6,253) 18,738,027} 16,716 9,021,264} 18,561} 20,455,343 48 214,634 
A wa ane an cate ee anit? <3 CR 6,400} 21,625,660} 18,005 9, 235.036} 21,021) 23,547.831 54.408. 527 


wu. 


SEA-GOING VESSELS ENTERED AND CLEARED 


51.—Sea-going Vessels (exclusive of Coasting Vessel 
Canadian Ports during the fiscal years ended 
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Ss) Entered and Cleared at 


Mar. 31, 1928 and 1929. 


Freight. 
Number Tons Tons Number 
Nationalities. of Register. Tons Measure- of 
Vessels. Weight. ment. Crew. 
1928. 
ENTERED. 
Peleus ee po hs Me ae ei mares ae err, 3,156 9,757,675 1,741,153 270,750 247,048 
WOM AOIAN Gee cat oe Mae uae oe 8,383 4,473,195 1,823,916 42 530 172,270 
Dsl) oy tx Ouch ae neeed dedlra nr Sat eee ae 9,364] 10,009,977 3,082,081 64,329 238 482 
hai Rrra was ek et Hat cal 20,903) 24,240,847 6,647,150 377, 609 657,800 
SLEARED. — - ca 
Cinicheeeme mas tae Ea ere Fei ee 3,097 8,980,352 6,220,243 411,779] gg 223,064 
Oana cliciiepere ee’ ies iim tee ee 8,333 4,548 069 1,464,502 266,691 @} 180,357 
ROVClQ eee er ee ee es otal 9,197] 10,445,366 6,564,318 739 ,310 **F 940,308 
Motali mere, Peypere08 orl 29,627) 23,973,787| 14,249,063 1,417,780 643,729 
Torat ENTERED AND CLEARED. - - 
HSnitisheee eae AER ee RIT Ch) as 6,253] 18,738,027 7,961,396 682,529 470,112 
Gian allan Meee Lived tis. 16,716 9,021,264 3,288 , 418 309 ,221 352,627 
HOTeten seen aN «Re cscs 1 ae ee 18,561) 20,455,343 9,646 ,399 803 , 639 478,790 
Total 2 QO ak 41,530) 48,214,634) 20,896,213 1,795,389 1,301,529 
§ x oa 
JENTERED 
WSrifis hie meeae ti ee fe ee a Seal) iL, 230015 1,721,394 292,701 278 ,452 
Ganachianeeress. bhi... sates: eh cee 8,931 4,657,067 1,584,531 15,040 184 ,839 
OCIS see ee. ee. eee Ture 10,426] 11,567,176 3,483 , 262 58, 202 283 , 102 
ars =) SND axetil Sean 22,001} 27,464,158 6,789,187 365, 943 746,393 
LEARED. — -- 
tiShP heme let aR ie Solid tu eh 3,226} 10,385,745 7,855,712 578 , 988 238 , 685 
(Cana Gian ee seat hei one pee orn 9,074 4,577,969 1,629,379 204 ,653 184,476 
Onion tees toes, hae et 10,595} 11,980.655 13255,332 520,562 287,440 
POCA occ: SOAS ee 22,885| 26,944,369} 16,740,423 1,304, 203 710, G01 
TotTaL ENTERED AND CLEARED. — Sanne 
TAMAS De erer Meee Pe oe a rg Pe ne 6,400) 21,625,660} 9,577,106 871,689 517,137 
Canaan ee nat ete ot. ero, Co Le ee 18,005 9 , 235,036 3,213,910 219 , 693 369,315 
LSP RES IA sR b/c Abe y NO bec a Rs ee Pe 21,021) 23,547,831] 10,738,594 578,764 570,642 
OGAR Mees, 5 45,426| 54,408,527} 23,529,610 1,670,146| 1,456,994 


52.—Sea-going Vessels Entered and Cleared, by Principal Countries, fiscal year 


ended Mar. 31, 1929. 
VESSELS ENTERED INWARDS. 


British. Canadian. Foreign. 
‘Countries whence No. No. No 
arrived. of Tons Crew, of Tons Crew, of Tons Crew, 
Ves- | Register. | No. Ves- | Register.| No. || Ves- | Register.| No. 
sels sels. sels. 

GreatsBritainves icc... és 1,193] 6,336,377| 169,523 52 145,655 1,946 150 PT ROY A 4,064 

AUST raliahiiTle recite eas. 51 318 ,347 8,200 26 91,818 1,093 - - - 

TignoeiCone G5 ole 16 110,873 2,141 2 17,672 1,091 - - - 
British West Indies....... 18 Zloty 363 173 328 5438]. 6,588 96 116,838 2,313 
Newfoundland............ 693 511,908} 16,517 281 194,810 6,799 160 336,218 4,456 
New sZealands oie. os wn... 10 64,387 1,819! 7 23 ,042 286 1 3,339 37 
Other Br. possessions...... 59 197,311 2,134: 1 2,192 58 15 45,977 549 
Argontinaiy fat mae, 4. 14 39 429 469, 7 24, 200 292 28 84,111 870 
Clb trey erie Ms sic cx 74 560,962) 17,477 56 182,406 2,311 61 226,097 2,368 
KehinaP Ase. OAS ie asl, 27 153 ,084 2,998 4 35,344 2,169 57 273 ,092 4,440 
CC OWOIIRIDIA La. a oa ae ois. 4 22,247 157 17 109 ,726 710) 20 108 , 957 791 
Denmaricve.tr peeks. - - - - - - 65 329,859! 11,052 
Pilate (i> wei ay Lies aA eel 18 83,570 986 - - - 71 246,301 4,775 
Crontitany sae eee sce oe 41 250,150 6,610 - - - 142 622,990) 13,276 
LOAD Cities es io chk s. 3. 37 139,817 1,788 = - - 129 550,033 9,448 
Jee hgiees ee Sa ee 48 157,919 1,630 = ~ — 87 303 ,465 3,001 
euppenl tered bee EARN 69 326,409 8,027 20 167,421 9,991 343] 1,435,891! 20,634 
WU PES RCC ey 2 11,799 160 13 17 $225 219 21, 5,383 72 
INL VV EEA ING Ee Scene. - - - - - - 43 196,973} 5,487 
SEE seb deena ee een Aik Se Ore 5 10 44,590 378 16 97,440 538 6 19,706 206 
pate iemrenen Be 28 bet se is 39 4,528 312 162 20,594 1,451 88 29,794 2,909 
SDAIN fen eieh eee 7 13,968 194 - - - gs) 28,697 482 
Se Cotsmed sis sean, ao - - - - - ~ 44| 264,726] 6,989 
Uimitedt statest... ivi... 515| 1,638,636} 30,677|| 5,655] 3,065,307) 127,276] 6,677| 5,683,605| 155,903 
Sea fisheries...) . .).l lo... 4. 142 11,776 2, 130)| 2,362 113,320] 21,636)| 1,973 128,070} 24,570 
PROMEGA Ah clone as c.cc 19 19,688 1,374 71 2,460 302 68 20,724 1,206 
Tota 2. 3,174111, 239,915! 278, 452|| 8,931! 4,657,067! 184,839|/10, 426/11. 567,176| 283,102 


1Includes other countries not specified. 
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ag ne ee 


52.—Sea-going Vessels Entered and Cleared, by Principal Countries, fiscal year ended 
; Mar. 31, 1929—concluded. 


VESSELS CLEARED OUTWARDS. 


British. Canadian. Foreign. 
Countries to which No. No. 
departed. of Tons Crew, of Tons Crew, Tons 
Ves- | Register.| No. Ves- | Register.| No. Register. 
sels. - || sels. 
@reatsbritaine. yee ok 933] 4,740,873] 112 ,262)) 75) - 201,272) 2,099 509 ,022 
ATISUP ALICE Aoe ee ere ee 84) 426,916) 9,286 20 73 ,869 824 30,714 
British South Africa...... 25 97,718 1,234 - - ~ 9 432 
British West Indies....... 10 19,022 248 71 67,463 1,463 91,092 
Newfoundland: )sc..04.-5-- 726| 558,491] 18,949|| 312} 145,337| 5,383 345 ,360 
Newel caland qemeyrnte errr 22} 104,686] 2,254 17 57,960 739 38 339 
British Guiana............ 8 Qliis 67 54| 132,904, 2,594 30,434 
ong sWwone fee eee: 22 174,728 4,565 7 61,805 3,802 15,662 
. Other Br. possessions...... 35| 102,026) 1,340 10 15,475 424 24,514 
JX, STN oae hob ab oochautns 5 3 rl 209 - - - 135,731 
(Beloit... erent cers: 72| 249,089} 3,992 22 74,664 930 125 , 682 
Gina St ae eee Me 18) 106,137) 2,590 4 35,344] 2,160 280, 289 
@olombia eee eer eee 6 26,369 217 17 108 ,876 728 58,049 
Cuban ree ae See 18 34,286 825 3 1,627 42 80,428 
Menmanrksw.y eek 5 12,791 Ane - - - 108 , 638 
RANGE... vse taeoles « ar-iaree 41 238,228} 7,185 - - - 229 ,426 
Germanyaee eee teceriee 108} 415,890} 7,832 2 6,787 84 477,607 
Creece wen eS e 19 48 525 602 1 2,035 25 116,721 
Holland? eee nae 96] 304,112) 3,459 3 9,703 119 326,900 
EGE yan hase Be eto, Genta 53 164,226} 1,801 ~ - ~ 504 , 237 
AMEN OREN cineligthenn et B/o.2 Brac bin cycle 36 205 ,488 4,482 15 132,493 8,143 1,730,648 
Mexico S..4. stem eee - - - 14 15,393 213 7,633 
INOL We Vamie ee creas - - - - - - 127,735 
Peruse oe 23,080 196 8 54,087 357 16530 
St. Pierre and Miquelon. . 51 14,204 541 163 49,246] 2,378 11,710 
Sweden oe ane ee Malis 109 - - - 127,319 
UWnited Statesua domes 511| 2,190,631] 48,155|| 5,695) 3,175,810 87,420 6,157,581 
Soa tisheries: seen ses 218 14,799} 2,491|| 2,479 107,602] 22,300 127 ,383 
WOrsSeae: opened 29 22,148 1,655 54 1,698 188 17,948 
Wotali........ 3,226|10,385, 7451 238,685)! 9,074! 4,577,969 184, 476|110,595|11,989,655| 287,449 


1 Includes other countries not specified. 


Section 2.—Inland Shipping. 


Inland shipping is associated in its beginnings with the birch-bark canoe of the 
American Indian. The advantages of this light and easily navigable boat were 
realized by explorers and fur traders, and for many years it was in general use, 
giving way to more substantial craft only with the demands of heavier traffic. 
The biteau and Durham boat came into common use after the migration of the 
U.E. Loyalists, and, on the St. Lawrence and the other main highways of the time, 
they also soon gave place to larger vessels. Original plans of the Lachine canal, 
which called for a width of 12 feet and a depth of 18 inches, afford an illustration 
of the size of these primitive craft. 

In the absence of any roads to make land travel possible, the St. Lawrence 
river and the Great Lakes formed the main highway to the interior. The route 
from Montreal to the Upper Lakes was broken at three places—from Montreal 
to Kingston transportation was by baleaw or Durhambo at, from Kingston to 
Queenston schooners were used, then there was the portage road from Queenston 
to Chippawa and, finally, schooner again to the destination. The charge for trans- 
porting a barrel of rum from Montreal to Kingston was from $3.00 to $3.50, and 
freight charges on other goods were proportions of the rate on this standard article. 

In 1809, the Accommodation, the first Canadian steamship, was built for 
the Hon. John Molson, to run between Montreal and Quebec. By 1818 Molson 
formed a company, the St. Lawrence Steamship Company or the Molson Line. 
On lake Ontario, the Frontenac, beginning with 1817, was used on a weekly 
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service between York and Prescott, and following this beginning came a period of 
great activity in lake and river shipping. In 1845, the Gore reached lake Huron 
by way of the Welland canal to carry on transport trade on the Upper Lakes, where 
previously there had not been enough traffic to support a large ship. Shipping on 
the Upper Lakes became brisker now, for there were settlers to be carried from 
Buffalo to the western United States and grain to be brought back. In this period 
Canadian shipping made its profit by carrying American goods, for there was little 
traffic originating in the Canadian near-West. 

The period from 1850 to the present. has witnessed a proportionate decline in 
inland shipping, owing to the competition of railways. Considerable traffic is still 
carried over water routes, however, and the transport of grain, coal and iron ore now 
forms the raison’ d’étre of considerable fleets of cargo boats on the Great Lakes. 

Inland International Shipping.—‘Statistics of the inland international 
shipping between Canadian and United States ports for the fiscal years ended 
1925-1929, exclusive of ferriage, are given in Table 53. The total tonnages of inland 
international shipping entered and cleared in the fiscal years 1920-1929, were as 
follows:—1920, 24,248,779; 1921, 29,731,901; 1922, 29,070,783; 1923, 38,124,846; 
1924, 37,928,971; 1925, 36,958,025; 1926, 29,591,831; 1927, 31,181,890; 1928, 
35,589,163; 1929, 39,326,700. 


53.—Canadian and American Vessels trading on Rivers and Lakes between Canada 
and United States, exclusive of Ferriags, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1925-1929. 


Items. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929: 
Vesse's Arrived— 
Canadian— 

STeam anc MOtOrea. a... cseee as. No. 12,180 7,212 7,919 9,946 9,677 
HONS LOSISLED ths oS crue us cara isuet wit scous 8,741,668 6,128,817 7,933 ,75 8,689 , 990 9,946,259 
INumiberomerew ye viaa.a0. obo fea ee 294 ,872 252,450 255,678 276,095| > 280,107 

PRIN rei ood Oe 20: a 8 ee No. 969 670 490 330 270 
MLOns TesisSteren. ec sh aaa. «none aide 8 B15) 236.707 150,331 101,618 57,077 
IN UII ISGRIOMCLO Wace). ot. das. haben 4,610 3,391 1,968 1,380 1,093 

United States — 

Steam and motor. .2w. gee... No 32,058 17,028 19,718 23,769 26,261 
EU ONSEREPISTER eer e tice ork ne cekeea tia 8,086,451 7,369 ,366 6,242,647 7,609,732 8,921,588 
Naina DeErvOMCreW.. aac. ccs eee eet 258 , 500 162,788 157, 202 179,096 196,118 

Sail oack | hs Rg Ren ae ee Cer No. 1205 Pt30 1,749 1,028 1,112 
MPonsimremisteMr. sco MER ERs iv ced 415,861 382 , 209 535 , 366 344,292 512,827 
Numiberof crews. .0bias 6. lee, 3,713 3,522 3,999 2,993 4,604 

Description of vessels— 

Steamy acrewen sae: shou No. 42,790 22,561 25,864 12,818 25,395 

Seale ad GHelts juretos soaves aceek os 1,441 1,670 1,538 2,008 2,918 

Steam, sternwheel..../..5....... ss 7 g 235 ) 9 

Vit OTe ees ee fe See. Geass ‘ = = = 18 ,880 8,522 

5S DNL MERI ition) hd adie ates es says s 327 204 14] 97 83 

SAU OB TSU CoIk UG coc ete Acree renee gear is 1,847 1,59¢ 2,098 1,261 1,298 

Vessels Departed — 
Canadian-— 

Steam ancd-motor..is:4.2. 2......No: 122559 7,58° 8,315 11157 10,855 
CRONSERCZISCCH bx sar te Chia eas ied Oe 9,149,896 6,848 , 899 8,5°0,689| 10,550,279] 10,952,282 
INumiber OL Crews t..0.. osisat ania 298 ,830 255 ,847 258,618 282,831 297 ,325 

SEW DeSe ott Sms 5) 0 ie Sane e No. 952 640 545 348 231 
MONEPePISLCL Rye wn) oo osc lee 391,097 231,551 161,681 90,806 51, 604 
INumibertol Créwirn. oh ose ees oe 4,577 3,388 sf 1,453 843 

United States— 

Steamandsmotor... ac <. 425. eNO: 327311 17,489 19,915 23,239 26,135 
Rone mecister a tc sae 4. ded sea ek 9,395,826 7,987,121 7,102,418 7,834 ,436 8,816,991 
INimeaiper.el Crew. .... cee es ee 261,490 164,329 166,775 195,173 212,840 

RII EE nhs oc iy RS at 8 No. 1,196 1,345 1,851 1,174 1,216 
Mivarre yr CCIStON ice acc. ccs cristo tor 405,101 407,161 535, 006 368 ,016 518,072 
Num beriof crews. ..ceeen Lee 3,684 4, 4,133 3,342 5,210 

Description of vessels— 

Steam and motor, screw.........No. 43 ,382 23 ,422 26,491 13,973 26,261 

Steam and motor, paddle........ 1,474 1,640 1,506 1,989 1,997 

Steam and motor, sternwheel.... “ 7 ) 233 ) 9 

Motontwersis meet). rs. 4: om: - - - 18 425 8,723 

SENOS Sa 2 ee ae ee the ote 4 190 219 146 146 74 

Sa iDareeR tt anit: Ale ttes coe ke g 1,958 1,766 2,250 1,376 1,373 


1Not separated from steamers prior to 1928. 
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Section 3.—Coasting, Trade. 


Statistics of the arrivals and departures of the vessels engaged in the coasting 
trade of Canada, whether on the sea or on the Great Lakes, are given in Table 54. 


54.—British and Foreign Vessdis Employed in the Coasting Trade of Canada, fiscal 
years ended Mar. 31, 1925-1929. 


1929. 


Items. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 
Vessels Arrived— 
British— 3 

Steam and motor................N0. 74,485 76,454 79,009 83,371 83,714 
Tonsiregisten wisi satis sae, Aone 35,481,847| 37,319,725) 38,613,812 40,893,914} 43,810,823 
Number: Ol: Crewi. nce cee cnet oc tee 1,462, 860 1,535,390 1,568,799 ITA EAU 1,656,274 

SE Mae ees etre en ne eae No. 11,300 11,448 12,161 10,798 10,574 
MONSMECISCER acest ced. ye eee hey oe 3,567,940 3,772,114 3,723,565 3,530,357 4,195,107 
Nui bemomMerey..ceasu cect ater 45, 294 46, 126 56,119 56,562 39.975 

Foreign— 

Steam and motors. nae ee No. ppale2ol 656 916 707 670 
PP ONS. TOGISLED eae eee arecke premio eee 1,360, 904 610, 509 736, 194 924,691 1,019,911 
Num beérof, erew i incest: pene 22,937 10,825 14, 642 15,740 15,765 

OPH De itd CN Te Sat NS SRE Gs ial No. 149 140 136 105 89 
Mons registers. <cntl. Sheek es oe 69, 681 68, 132 51,348 32,624 20,747 
Numaber ol-crewo.. wees doe: oes 762 719 632 581 440 

Description of vessels— 

Soa SCLEWsL Ulnia- omen OOr eee No. 70,929 72,165 75,193 72,904 70,520 

Steam, paddle. -- seee ae 3, 640 STeieio, 3,381 2,994 2,560 

Steam, sternw heel... d4ebe oa 1,167 1,170 15351 1,557 947 

IVEOCOr Lose tease ecole ne aera it = - - 6, 623 10,357 

SalMships eee sen eee: eee c 713 518 1}) 

Saltibarkseeeaece ae eee ‘ 58 2 1,118) | 

Sail, brigantines®:..o5..09Pe...: sf = 5 = | 5, 938 5,101 

Sdilbeschoonersuee Geer a ene 5,345 6, 107 6, 660} ) 

Sail, sloops, barges, canal boats, 

UCT OI oS & atic RE 28 5, 333 4,95] 4,518 4,965 » 5,562 
Vessels Departed— 
british— 

Steam and amotor...320) fe... NO 74,588 7Aoye ile ono 83,197 82, (80 
Tons eeister <<...c eee ee ee 35,298,222} 36,952,466] 38,422,848 40,008,995) 43,076,773 
INUIT DerOMCTEW =: corde ties ae ie Aen 1,445, 592 1,582, 646 1,585,907 1,763,783 1,741,032 

Sallie ce ea, OO, Oe No. 10, 846 10, 985 11, 663 10,536 10,460 
TRONS MCA SCL =. oo arte te eae ee 3,399, 563 3,621,407 3, 653,974 3,309,910 4,097,105 
Numbemoterew.. 20 e eee 43, 351 44,562 50, 286 50,118 40,677 

Foreign— 

Steam andl Otorave nan eee No. 1,425 584 883 842 626 
‘LOns; REGIster:. 3s etrgska ss pete eee 1,376, 128 471,235 497,773 813,315 809.051 
INumibernicmerewi...csceeexons. oats 28,190 9, 434 12,812 16,793 15,085 

GUT Loe RE ce, cc, ON Me es No. 232 178 141 145 139 
Mons registeyny.: cee es ae ae aes 65 , 534 72,067 42,872 22,810 24,168 
Numberofiere we seni eee 804 (00 491 422 481 

Description of vessels— 

SLCAM PSCKE Winter: airman s cee No. 71, 160 71,748 74, 289 72,754 69,474 

Steaga, PHO ess oh cin eee ee 3,678 3,800 3,384 2,982 2,589 

Steam astern lee ls see cay ae ie Wess 1,167 Toot oon 955 

IMOtoris Paes ee ee Mess 8 4) + = - 6,752 10, 288 

Sailsshingt samen ob. kero 675 490 10/) 

Sail Darkcaee pitt ce. pca cere ome 50 1 1, 232 C08 4,806 

Sail, brisantimes:. canon oan & 2 2 - 

Sail Schoonmersewe.. seb ce cael ss 5,405 5,843 6, 256] | 

Sail, sloops, barges, canal boats, 

CLG RR Lo trees Oe iets 20 4,946 4 827 4,306 4,972 5,798 


1Not separated from steamers prior to 1928. 


Section 4.—Grand Total Shipping Trade. 


A statement showing, by provinces, the total number and tonnage of all vessels 
entered and cleared at Canadian ports during the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1929, 


is given in Table 55. 


The total tonnage of vessels arrived was 95,498,497, as com- 


pared with 86,368,065 in 1928, 81,211,296 in 1927, 78,725,299 in 1926, 78,566,856 in 
1925, 76,692,713 in 1924, 72,200,372 in 1923 and 59,079,561 in 1922, and the total 
tonnage of vessels departed was 95,290,415, as compared with 86,963,348 in 1928 
81,862,749 in 1927, 79,409,183 in 1926, 79,992,014 im 1926, 75,619,788 in 1924’ 
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71,172,889 in 1923 and 59,412,781 in 1922. 
has increased by nearly 61 p.c. in 7 years. 


Thus total shipping entered and cleared 


55.—Total Number and Tonnage of all Vesscls Entcred and Cleared at Canadian 
Ports, by Provinces, during (he fiscal ycar «cndcd Mar. 31, 1929.1 


fea-going. Coastwise. 
Pea vinces, Arrived. Departed. rh Arrived. Departed. ; 
Ves- ) ‘Tons Ves- Tons || Ves- Tons Ves- Tons 

sels. | Register. | sels. | Register. || sels. | Register. | sels. | Register. 

INO VANSCOLICL. | sunes te. kes 4,943] 6,021,771} 5,489] 6,651, 279)/20,419] 4,492, 791/20,171|] 3,980,067 
Prince Edward Island............. 80 43 , 887 135)" 87, 748]| 1,614 317,302] 1,567 274,565 
INewEbrunswick. 65325600). 2 4,995| 1,653,369] 4,727) 1,377,019)| 4,195 610,684) 4,419 891,456 
WWUEGEC Meee. Sees be Peek ole! 1,845] 7,505,267) 1,738) 6,179, 954/11, 300/11, 341, 292/11, 093/11, 943, 454 
Ontario Aare fern ael,.. orl § - - - — 115, 835/15, 432, 502/14, 875}14,073,371 
DEATALOD ATELY see to ns tee ke 1 1,105 1 1,115 16 3,839 20 4,097 
British Columbia..... . | 10, 667/12, 238, 749) 10, 805) 12, 647. 2541/41, 38, |16, 700, 136/41, 483/16, 692, 283 
AUN eae. rks ieee Teen - + - ~ 281 148, 042 Zhi 147,804 
Total ARZ,D3L 27, 454, 158122895126, 944, 359/105, 14. 49, 945,588193, 915148, 007, 097 

Provinces. Rivers and Lakes. Total. 

INO Vata COL eo ceri alee A. = = = — |/25,362]10, 514, 562)25, 66010, 631,346 
Prince Edward Island............. - - - — |} 1,694 361,189} 1,702 362,313 
News Brunswicksiet es wok, ek. =|" - - — || 9,190] 2,264,053} 9,146) 2,268,475 
Quenec:. LR ih et Rd 2,304} 1,590,125} 2,846) 2,151, 730/15, 449/20, 436, 684/15, 677/20, 275, 138 
NGRIIG 2: eed. SHRP Ee a EA Sy oe 34, 969] 17,389, 308/35, 540/18, 178, 888/50, 804/32, 821, 810/50, 415132, 252,259 
IMiniitobattiectieteasces.. ce ds 3.8 _ ~ - _ 17 4,954 21 On212 
British Columbia............ 33 L772 34 1, 779}/52,087)28, 940, 657/52, 322/29, 341,316 
NUTT) Ae 8 2 SS 7 Se eee 14 6,546 17 6,552 295 154,588 294 154,356 
OCA ease... coke oe ay 37,320118, 987, 751/38, 437/20,333, 94:1 154,898195, 498,497! 155,237195, 299,415, 


1Exclusive of ferriage. 


The relative volume of shipping in the leading ports of the provinces of Canada 


is Shown in Table 56. 


Details are given of the sea-going vessels and of the total of 
all shipping (exclusive of fe:riage) arrived and departed at each port. 


In the fiscal 


year ended Mar. 31, 1929, the tonnage of vessels arriving and departing at Van- 
couver exceeded that at any other port in Canada, while Montreal and Victoria 
were next in order of importance. 


5$.—Number and Tonnage of Sea-going and of all Vessels Entered and Cleared at 
the Principal Ports of Canada, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1929. 


Norr.—For details, of coastwise and inland international shipping for these ports and for all other ports 
of Canada, see the Shipping Report of the Department of National Revenue for the fiscal year ended 


Mar. 31, 1929. 


Sea-going Vessels. Total Shipping. 
Provinces aid Ports, Arrived. Departed. Arrived. Departed. 
Ves- Tons Ves- Tons Ves- Tons Ves- Tons 
sels. | Register. | sels. | Register. || sels. | Register. | sels. .| Register. 
Prince Edward Island— 
Charlottetown iiss nc. Fs sg y oie. 21 20,833 53 53,035}) 857) 225,641 867) | 226,281 
Nova Scotia— 
IS aGGecke mr Mts ta ceu >. shee oe <4 47 38.101 70 47,590]| 869 147,303 873 149,515 
CRUISER AT 09 CORR ei ee Pea 137 16, 928 130 17,987, 1,890} 217,143} 1,907) 216,069 
Digby... 47 2,22K 44 1,426]) 1,001 257,210) 1,003 255, 920 
ARPA tps see etch eins, «, SAeee 4s 1,469} 4,004,935) 1,693) 4,223,498] 3,735| 4,671,707) 3,836] 4,802,734 
TU OHAS DIEM Ue 4. hiss Ze ied ot | GE od 132 34, 242 137 44 468 286 96, 739 289 95,673 
Partin yaneyi, ce Gad... ake ence 906} 407,937) 994 415, 358]} 1,972 798,434] 2,014 790.503 
LEAS Tah RC ae eee ee ne cea 98 40,345 124 49,984 729 104.401} 725) © 103,245 
TCG RN oe Se Bcc atare «So ad heel 11 12,216 16 14, 433 615 209, 012 608 207 ,334 
Omit MATERA VC 39 ecco orc! biogas x, 1 2,192 p 2,473}! 1,193 95,962] 1,194 97,875 
SPUC EVEN a) MR 2 ht es 302 571,902 421 866,305)) 1,642] 2,159,660} 1,659) 2,158,541 
WaesOr wanes rete sac Late fe: 186 259,499 213 275, 251! 420 332, 438 415 331,276 
"MENTE TOL A Ot 3 eee eA el ie ia B61 429,981 374 428.763 878 468.097 904 471,837 
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5¢6.—Rumbrr and Tonnag* of Sea- 
the Principal Ports of Canada, fiscal y 
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going and of all Vessels Entcred and Cleare¢ at 
ear endcd Mar. 3}, 1929—corcluced. 


Sea-going Vessels. 


Total Shipping. 


Deowiices and Pore Arrived. Departed. Arrived. Departed. 
Ves- Tons Ves- Tons Ves- Tons Ves- Tons 
sels. | Register. | sels. | Register. || sels. | Register. sels. | Register. 
New Brunswick— 
Saint Folia. 2. ceeeh ote ae | dene 1.459, 320} 1,059|' 1, 156.393)|| 3,131 1,859,742) 3.171] 1.870,307 
(Quebec— 
Chicoutimi scant eee eee 2 2, 867 - = 1¢9 142,973 115 148 316 
Gaspé? At. deh te ton. me ee eae 22 32.281 32 43 , 320 151 132.330 152 119.182 
Levis ovis ae tere, ah Re Ee 2 3,935 3 13, 242 80 185, 538 79 185 , 424 
Montreal 2 oe tte Reh es 1,173) 4,509,863) 1,240 4, 692.577]! 8,012|10,534,794| 8.047 10,546, 400 
Port Alired 2 suse. 244 aoe bere 60 104,563 14 23 , 748 180 352,784 182 352,701 
Port] Menier deen ane eee - - - - 155 121,843 155 121,843 
Quebecwwe ce ees eee ace 474| 2,587,935 273| 1,133,369|| 2,685) 4,723,416) 2,701) 4,730,042 
RAM OUSKIE, tie he eee ee 12 60,081 68 76, 639 416 218, 595 408 166,918 
Sore lee ews. 6 et Se eke 8 22.397 19 16, 642 640] 1,457,013 650} 1,453, 230 
TE PCOUTMOnSec aaah at 6 centr eee 60 163.999 60 163, 999|| 1.733] 2,301,305] 1,734| 2,165,426 
Ontario— 
Arwherstourgen eet semis ee eee = - — || 2,985 363,188) 2,926) 333,908 
Bellehailles ieee tte. 6 oack orton - = 2 = 148 85, 846 148 85, 928 
Brockvallewey.a) ue hae rte - - - - byt 458 , 733 571 458 , 733 
Bynefinlete se iten ensue en mee - - - = 76| 205,378 76| 206,348 
CObOUT see. Fete cette) heel oder - - - - 728| 2,319,654 728) 2,394,294 
Collinge woods Spek. fee. baie eee - - - = 84 98,124 89 110,973 
Cornwall qe ees Soe a ee ee = - - - 140 103 ,388 128 90,746 
DepotyHaybourr- teased ee - - - - 114 286, 425 113), 22823720 
RG eLUTA ee 2 ey RIED IRE acd ce rey cea atete ~ = = = 275 203 , 212 279 204 , 089 
Hort Walliaiaee Soe feet. et ke eens = = = — || 1,653) 4,526,923) 1,529) 4,132,748 
Goderich@e: et. bk. See ee - - - - 121 273, 220 116| 227,768 
GorexB ay see ie nee - - - - BO 98,600) 351 97,115 
Hiaimiltom ee oo 6.28 te eee tee = = = 615 632,582 437 466,129 
Kemgston aaa see reece ee = = = — || 2,019] 1,084,431] 2,049] 1,068,926 
Ibittle:Curtentese. ssn hoc oe eee - = - = 256 142,909 254 139,526 
INITCUIS NGL eres teeta or aie er tact - = = = 344 805,909] 342 771,858 
iNitieara: Halls seni es nee Mey - - - = 858) 806,974 858 803,177 
INT Aaa eeererten ne Somme Neret tae titcets - = = — || 1,769} 1,233,391] 1,786] 1,228,931 
OweniSound Sr. Gas een oe - - - = 378| 339,800} 395 340,053 
IPOme LG Wier Cleanarne ate eres - - - = 720| 933,826} 708} 934,948 
Por teArchury.< 00 ee: Se eee es = = = — || 2.019] 4,484,095) 2,168] 4,946,012 
Porti@olbormes ...t.etuoce caacck - = = — || 1,935] 3,017,560]. 2,010] 2,991, 631 
Porte DaAMMOUSIe she tles ee eee a = = = = 568 307,775 548 281,953 
POLED OVen ns ena e ek ee eee = - - = 699 139,770) 682 139, 620 
Rortuvic Nicolaus... a0 cemeee me - - - = 256 729,460) 256 732,371 
PonteStanlleyegee ces hen ele eo or - = - = 246| 307,58& 196}, 263,332 
PrescOtue nn Canes oie Meee oe - - - = 646] 586,722 505} 511,783 
Sandwiches: cies use oe aes = = = — || 8,419 352.824| 8,418 300,572 
Sarnia es eee hee Lot teks eee oe = = = = edie 760 939,609! 1, 765 925 , 954 
Sault Stes Marien. .s) meno oenee - = - — || 2,478] 2,436,014] 2,500} 2.412, 611 
AOTG Cae et ie coe eee ces - - ~ = 105 115,580 105 115, 733 
MOLODICON eee ee ee ee eee = = = — || 2,086] 1,844,523} 2.016] 1,773, 658 
Wiel keri lemme ares A ene een = = = — || 2,868 269 .542| 2,878 263, 417 
Weallaceluno meres) ler eactine er = = = = 22 110, 103 227 110,396 
Welland 2i-shateecocn.c oes Poets one = = = = 152 154,279 103 108 , 904 
Wind SOn meee eta a taa ge: th teas = = — | 1,544) 1,046,981] 1,521) 1,041,701 
British Columbia— 
AlorQ@ba vere ton ow cu ooee 66 33, 256 ih 6, 236)| 1,409 782,604} 1,412} 541,213 
WN INA 8) Sey are veh one id Acne OOO © 15 22,915 62 82, 255 O22 297,198 523 301, 638 
Baie) de setae eas ct nae 71 4,846 75 4,746 657 146,370 659 146, 300 
Britannia Beachiean: (sa). + tack 11/7 125, 625 114 132, 838 782 301,796 775 302, 634 
Bites le Wee err tres oe ras 129 3,817 124 3, 062 880 250.083 879 261, 827 
CHEMAINUS ae ea eee ee 211 143. 288 278 288, 078 558 217,438 615 362,219 
Thad y.Sinltbietna We taunts i eeeee 175 80, 294 214 69, 592}| 2,350 958,140) 2,372 933,772 
INGTiaiIIO Ne cetera ricer 242 143,112 335 291,065|| 3,440) 1,225,239) 3,517) 1,350,378 
ING S00) Prac ee eo he cto = = Bs — || 2,895) 1,261,475} 27854] 1,120,470 
iNew Westimoinstem ees. c ce oe Pap) 604, 258 220 601,008] 1.953} 1,117,011] 2,027) 1,123,929 
Ccean Mal lses wit eae ety tesa 64 133, 946 87 175, 339|| 1,066 682,755} 1,067 845,003 
PorpAl bernie te sae. aea che 34 67, 529 61 172,101 426 182, 469 459 280,448 
PowelliRivercesssens some eee 186| 224,732 179 230,360!| 1,888 683,062} 1,889 858, 483 
Princes Rupert sora ae ee eee 2,588 260, 835| 2,663 324, 568|| 4,618] 1,137,542) 4,725} 1,273,070 
QU CSiN Obes een ee ee 46 53 , 952 Pah 46, 878 183 153,718 185 153 , 090 
Stewartee oer pee ee one a ae 84 Doe ad 31 10, 564 285 254, 804 283 250, 494 
DIONE pan iat eet Cree nome 603 186,536 555 170,008 865 220,024 854 217, (52 
inion BayVetrcsine: eee cee 63 48,310 115 198, 224 898 230,505! 949 374, 889 
NAN COUV CLI yack rer asin erie: 2,600} 6,050,182} 2,477| 6,072, 945/18, 148 11,897, 147)17, 843)}11, 605, 594 
WT CTONIA Varo reer ruta in 2.522! 3,869.201' 2.377! 3,578,674" 6,834! 6,763,577 6,894 6,816, 655 
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Section 5.—Shipping Constructed and on the Registry. 


The shipbuilding industry in Canada dates from the earliest settlement of the 
country, and up till the 1870’s was one of the leading industries of Quebec and of the 
Maritime Provinces, 490 vessels with a total tonnage of 183,010 being constructed 
in the calendar year 1874. At this time, however, the advent of the steel ship 
rendered the wooden vessels, the material for which was so abundant in Canada, 
obsolete, with the result that the tonnage built has never again reached the above 
figure, though in the fiscal years 1919 and 1920 the construction of the Canadian 
Government Merchant Marine, built as an extraordinary measure arising out of 
the war, raised the totals constructed to 104,444 and 164,074 tons respectively. 
Statistics of ships built and registered in Canada or sold to other countries are 
given in Table 57. For further information on the shipbuilding industry, see 
Table 6 on pages 406 and 407 of the present volume. 


57.—Vessels Built and Registered in Canada and Vessels Sold to other Countries, 
fiscal years ended June 30, 1901-1906, and Mar. 31, 1907-1929. 


Norr.—For 1874-1900, see Canada Year Book, 1911, p. 383. 


Built. Registered. Sold to other Countries. 
Fiscal Years. — | 
No. | Tonnage. No. | Tonnage. | No. | Tonnage. Value 
$ 
DOD Lae eeerte sors ee. 25 leit ot 240 21,956.) 827 35, 156 5 4,490 66,468 
NOU Qe ate tes Are Pee Ans. S bbe 260 28,288 | 316 34,236 27 11,360 235,865 
KS TB iaioh- ates Se RS OS I 295 30,856 | 312 41,405 21 He 172 220,602 
Oe es Pee eee eee nee 214 28,397 | 243 33,192 11 7,208 87,115 
ROOD ER a Pee reo ies eis. 0s’) aterm st. 248 21,865 | 335 27,588 21 3,696 100,363 
AGUG eee suas Jk Saas eB 323 18,724 | 420 37,639 45 9,487 187,725 
LOO T(OsTAONGOS aoe ask alchcd ees 229 Soyl00 |eZor 31,635 17 3,855 68,190 
TDG. FoR oe i areata: Od ieee eee ea 361 49,928 | 357 78,144 28 AN 35) 132,900 
190QU Re ere hp be Bae oe eee s 303 29,023 | 277 32,899 16 3,644 98 , 648 
ION epeerer tec a Nhctneth iss cous ysis can eee 264 24,059 | 220 33 383 14 5,047 133 ,800 
ROTI SSE RE CA ee, eT, 247 22,812 | 234 50,006 Ay, 5,885 201,526 
EG ree Rg tower eter tie ot osersretcaeseress- 326 31,065 | 3802 30,021 18 4,265 140,350 
ONT he A ee eR ee ae 324 PE CG Ni ate: 30,225 20 7,976 610,650 
OTE oe a Oe ant oh Se coy al Ree 289 46,887 | 230 46 ,909 27 8,258 169,618 
ISDS 2 ayo het) 1 eee 224 45.421 |) 237 55,384 21 17,044 1,150,950 
SHG Ses oe Uh ae dee A ne ae 167 13,497 | 325 102,239 21 4,529 192,575 
LCI Ws Jil? 6 a7 58 ey Ce 184 28,688 | 334 105,826 47 24,954 4,398,570 
HON 8 RS te eae | ana eee ee 216 53,912 | 336 70,350 63 25,252 5,330,850 
{NENMO N.S) 2 cane Wires ie) ee aera 277 104,444 | 327 102,883 85 48,965 | 14,612,338 
TOME LG IEE y Sl He oe nee 352 164,074 | 459 237,022 68 53,407 | 17,819,477 
TORO SS SE OEE an See eee 220 95,838 | 323 188 ,915 69 34,623 8,456,573 
jE wool é . Vet 3S ce sn eagle ote areanai ire tran 143 78,409 | 228 131,732 35 25,462 3,399,450 
A ee REPS LA cel Nbc staal uae 154 14,868 | 274 57,446 18 26,394 1,009 ,3827 
NATO eM exa Atzpsccte odie core eyerere 6:3 160 20,336 | 194 74,311 21 17,076 605,211 
(MDBETE Se SORE se FS Uanehe A er er ee nra 232 36,147 | 198 48 054 28 21,689 717,730 
TCR RES 5 eS RCS hee oe 247 39,840 | 218 88 ,380 27 24,673 1,413,150 
ROME Ne eo Ses nyeins a evatelecde 3 341 32,801 | 281 79,448 32 27,027 1,984,040 
ND See erie ec a oth  S ol sous, rats Neri saeo0 12,904 | 417 64,301 31 16,307 599,490 
1020 Ne. Ys odhacat ay Oe iene ideas yest ae 328 49,798 | 386 155,972 30 18,627 154,750 


The numbers and net tonnages of the vessels on the registry of Canada, as at 
the end of each of the calendar years from 1919 to 1928, are given by provinces 
in Table 58. In 1928 there were 8,645 vessels with a tonnage of 1,366,074. 
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58.—Number and Net Tonnage of Vessels on the Registry of Shipping of Canada, 
by Provinces, Dec. 31, 1919-1928. 


1919. 1920. 1921. 1922, 1923. 
Provinces. = |e & me 
No. | Tonnage. | No. | Tonnage.| No. | Tonnage. | No. | Tonnage.| No. | Tonnage. 

Paki elstand: ces 158 10,726 143 9,993 137 9,560 138 9,615 133 9,600 
Nova Scotia..... 1,965 158,100; 1,709 152,130} 1,550} 153,461) 1,523 146,329] 1,505 140,641 
New Brunswick..| 1,018 42,050| 917 38,634} 859 40,456] 866 39,107; 873 38,798 
Queweex senor 1,340} 342,424] 1,321 409 442) 1,252} 449,817) 1,314) 459,207) 1,298) 443,177 
Ontario wea. 1,986} 320,065] 1,793} 318,875} 1,681 306,944] 1,693 316,524) 1,677 317,850 
Manitoba........ 89 9,160 83 9,119 86 9,599 91 10,340 93 10,207 
Saskatchewan... . 5 529 4 : 5 447 4 813 6 486 
British Columbia] 2,006} 207,708] 1,930} 217,481} 1,908] 252,876) 2,006} 259,103] 2,101 268 ,489 
Yukon Territory. 6 {133 4 813 4 813 6 486]. 8 1,632 

Total... .c3.. 8,573] 1,091,895| 7,904) 1,151,880) 7,482) 1,223,973) 7,641) 1,241,524) 7,694] 1,239,880 

1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 
Provinces. = — = ~ 
No. | Tonnage. | No. | Tonnage. | No. | Tonnage. | No. | Tonnage. | No. | Tonnage. 

P.Bi island 3... 133 9,078 131 8,997 127 8,556 133 8,581 132 8,549 
Nova Scotia..... 1,488 134,991] 1,475 135,761] 1,452 134,539) 1,412 129 482] 1,436 126,428 
New Brunswick.. 808 34,644 818 33,318) 816 33,002} 829 ae OVA teats! 33,395 
Quebecyeal 068 1,305, 425,852] 1,341) 438,253) 1,369] 447,889] 1,368} 456,092) 1,373} 502,224 
Ontanowens =o 1,649} 314,297] 1,667 326,571] 1,702 387,036} 1,724) 397,987] 1,746] 367,007 
Manitoba... 2... 93 10,207 93 10,207 94 10,321 96 10,661 98 10,684 
Saskatchewan... . 6 486 6 486 6 486 6 486 6 486 
British Columbia] 2,198} 289,549} 2,373} 327,524] 2,618) 325,190) 2,872) 327,984] 3,012} 313,651 
Yukon Territory. 0) 1,916 Q 1,916 9 1,916 14 3,650 14 3,650 

Total........ 7,689| 1,221,020) 7,913) 1,233,033) 8,193) 1,348,935) 8,454) 1,368,000) 8,645| 1,366,074 


Section 6.—The Department of Marine. 


Administration of the general shipping interests of Canada is in the hands of 
It deals with:—(1) administration of the 
Canada Shipping Act and other Acts of the Dominion Government relating to marine 


the Dominion Department of Marine. 


transportation; (2) pilotage; (8) the construction and maintenance of lighthouses, 


lightships, fog alarms, buoys and beacons; (4) ports, harbours, piers, wharves and 
(6) sick and distressed 


seamen, and the establishment, regulation and management of marine and seamen’s 
’ , reg g 


breakwaters; (5) the Meteorological Service of Canada; 
hospitals; (7) river and harbour police; (8) inquiries into the causes of shipwrecks 
and casualties and the collection of wreck statistics; (9) the inspection of steamboats; 
(10) the construction and maintenance of the St. Lawrence River ship channel; (11) 
the maintenance of winter communication between Prince Edward Island and the 
mainland, and (12) the administration of government radiotelegraph stations and 
the supervision of private stations in Canada. The net revenue of the Department 
for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1929, was $671,224, and the expenditure for the 
same period was $18,167,190. 
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A summary statement of the revenue and expenditure of the Department of 


Marine is given for each fiscal year since Confederation in Table 59, while details 
for the six years from 1924 to 1929 are presented in Tables 60 and 61. 


59.—Total Revenue ana Expenditure of the Department of Marine 


June 3), 1868-1906, and Mar. 31, 1997-1929. 


» fiscal years ended 


Years. Revenue. pees Years. Revenue. ae | . Years. Revenue. nila 
$ $ $ $ | $ $ 

ASGSes sta esse. 71,811 $71,071 ||:1889.... 42. 99,940 {1,023,801 | 1910....... 156,957 | 4,692,771 
ESO One Lever (Gata 360;900 || 1890....... Tio, On SOT ate LOlile uae hee 154,492 | 4,197,420 
USCORE Re. Brie 71,490 367,189 |} 1891....... 104,248 SSore1O 1912 oe 185,579 | 4,911,141 
LOC lant. < ays 25- 70,254 SOPOT ||, LSOo eines ce. 105,582 Se AO 7 eee oe 185,725 | 5,213,293 
TS Pore oe te 79,324 918;958. || 1893. ...,. 2. 107,390 S98. 7204 217,034 | 5,828 027 
(Coy ROS = ee 114,756 FO5;8L8. |) 1894.44... . 165,870 905,654 |) 1915.5... ... 7955502] 6,202,908 
1SAee rare 108 ,350 845,151 VW1895 ees 99,557 895,828 || 1916....... 461,457 | 5,621,611 
1S eee ceased ee 91,235 844,586 || 18935....... 103 ,012 LOSsOS+ Nelle mee 574,498 | 4,768,784 
VtsA De ersee a eery 107,984 970,146 || 1897....... 111,009 SO ikon el Ol ecm seen 228,812 | 4,361,498 
US, Ce te 105,907 820,054 |] 1898....... 120,602 $96,199 1919 396,779 | 4,459,165 
LRT Sete oka aete : 100,850 | 786,156 || 1899....... 1267023011 9102,.602) || 1920.0 een 303,002 |38 301,080 
TSZObsene is Be 84,144 755,359 || 1900....... 130,229 98250 25i L021 aes 396,617 |26,038,902 
TSSO Meee. eels 91,942 (23500 L HehOOl eee ae 144,919 {1,029,925 |) 1922....... 701,497 |20,419, 883 
TSS Is Woes 2 108 ,304 FOLETST Ne 1902! .. See, 148,607 |1,501,619 || 1923....... 574,537 |13,156,182 
ISS2agt >t, Teas; 109,125 774,832 || 1903....... TSO SS 76M 671, 4954 1994 593,722 {13,160,680 
LESS eee. 2h. 104,383 8255011 1) 1904.5... 128,507 12,150,940 || 1925....... 416,864 |13,636,145 
TSSAtePS TRO x 3 118,080 927,242 1).1905..08 2. TAT, SIO" 4747, 723 ORG) ae 479,475 |16,776,939 
USS aya leat | 101,268 |1,129,901 |} 1906....... 139,475 |5,066,253 || 1927....... 629,761 |10,270,674 
USSOies Pe ean 91,885 OSOR 2 T1907W ae. 106,260. |3,637,600 || 1928....... 615,089 |15 368,692 
LSS ete. 102 , 238 OL OSTA TOOS Lae ee LEV 709E) 15,374,774, || 1929 ee 671,224 |18,167,190 
TSSSe ee? ee 99,920 | 883,251 || 1909....... 169,502 |5,498,531 


1Nine months. 


2Includes $493,000 from sale of steamer ‘‘Ear] Grey’’, sold to Russian Government. 


60.—Revenue of the Department of Marine, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1924-1929. 


Sources of Revenue. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929, 
$ > $ $ $ $ 

Harbours, piers and wharves............ 110,552 101,130 112,114 117,077 57,803 45,878 
Earnings of Dominion steamers.......... 4,841 1,697 3,553 11,875 5,909 - 
Mecaved pilots: finds. .\c5 =... ban eke. 9,836 - ~ - - - 
Steamboat inspection fund............... 127,897 122,917 123,380 135,131 127,852 136,932 
xamination, masters and mates........ 4,246 5,091 4,434 4,281 5,002 5,181 
Casual revenue, sundries................. 56,071 34,718 53,067 80,724 98 , 659 121,990 
Saint John pilotage dues................. 48,000 ~ _ - - - 
Saint John superannuation............... 6,009 - - - - - 
Halifax pilotage dues..-........:.4s...... 72,734 - - ~ ~ ~ 
Halifax superannuation.................. 3,637 - - - - - 
Sydney pilotage fund.................... 41,906 - - - - - 
Sydney superannuation.................. 6,723 - - = = = 
Reciow evenuel)... toa. 00086. cao... 52,227 49 409 51,368 69,539 64,219 81,760 
Fines and forfeitures...............:..... 1,185 282 795 2,924 4,225 3,728 
Wireless amateur licence fees............ 35,959 100,084 129,101 206, 243 249,693 271,526 
Wireless operators’ examination fees..... - - 472 427 480 361 
VOLS TS CE Sean Oa ent SN ad 3,304 1,536 i TS 1,205 1,247 1,283 
Sie E BU COUNE ico! o. pec... ax 8,595 - - 335 - 2,585 

TNE els eae ered a A ve 593,722 | 416,864 | 479,475 | 629,761 | 615,089 671,224 


= 
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61._ Expenditure of the Department of Marine, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1924-1929. 


Items of Expenditure. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Ocean and River Service— 

Investigation into wrecks..........-+-- = - 5,374 5,832 5,749 4,921 
Registration of shipping........-.-.--- -— - 2,444 2,163 2,573 2,162 
Removal of obstructions.........----- - - 3,143 95,443 i uleal 1,095 
Life-saving service...........++---5--- 84,525 79,692 €3 ,854 62,668 62,919 53,380 
Dominion steamers and icebreakers.. . 1,468,633] 1,390,856 1,492,079] 1,497,106] 1,625,501 1,954,580 
Schools‘of navigation...........-..+--- - 5,817 6,596 RY: 7,288 7,816 
Gattlevinspections sa, ene oes cree = 3,201 3,877 4,000 3,709 3,644 
Wrecking plants (subsidy).........---- 35,000 35,000 35,000 35,000 45 ,000 45,000 
Enid sonuBbayapavrolnn cris: «reine - - = — | 1,021,518) 289,464 
Examination, masters and mates....... 18 , 666 19,995 18,111 18,930 19,303 20,000 
Hydrographic survey.......-++-+5+++: 351,479| 262,171} 250,892} 266,480} 310,699 386,739 
Radiowtelegnapby ena ose a er 417,771| 412,175) 492,316} 489,804 475,204} 735,004 
Radio reception. 22k eet ere - - - 111,782 154,543 166,776 
Mrdalsur eve stats tee meer cer 33,538 30,026 - - - = 
Other items of expenditure..........--. 29,667 13,701 4,238 33,848 13,339 12,675 

Totalk-k. ate ree 2,439,279] 2,252,634| 2,397,524] 2,580,808 3,749, 105| 3,683,256 

Lighthouse and Coast Service— 

Agencies and contingencies.......----- 203 , 543 205 , 584 217 ,942 212 ,635 210,048 223 ,280 - 
Administration of pilotage....-.....--- 84,986 77,953 102,902 82,624 121,744 141,657 
Salaries and allowances to light-keepers 627,164 619 , 227 §49 , 783 674,581 676,080 718,777 
Maintenance and repairs to lighthouses, 

GEC AR en ee ce ee. eee tne 1a 749,426| 762,610) 814,305} 880,772 893,182} 889,223 
Construction of lighthouses, etc...... 450,782 303,795 411,642 511,402 597 ,633 683 ,012 
Breaking of ice........-.. 002-2 eee 34,167 42500 30,000 30 , 000 30,000 30,000 
Patrol in B.C. and Northern waters... = 9,696 9 350 - = - 
Gignal'service...........- 0. 0b seer eee: 98 , 184 94,748 99 , 990 99,765 102 ,938 109 ,994 
INa@w Stealer al. .ckcke ac. dey eeleble ee - - - - 94 ,968 - 
Other items of expenditure...........- 44 807 21,488 19,980 24,179 20,167 16,957 

Motalececkaw occ ete 2,293, 059| 2,137, 601| 2,855,893 2,465,958| 2,746,761) 2,812,900 
Public Works, chargeable to capital— 
Ship channel, river St. Lawrence...... 626,372| 911,209} 1,596,754] 1,605,049 1,921,903) 1,894,912 
Quebec harbour improvement........- - 493 ,333 = - - - 
Sorel shipyard........-.-esssessese ee 124,360 153,271 143,634 151,316 95,562 162,019 
WNTTowanCesens acc eee etistetlee yaar _ ~ - - = 6,625 
Self-propelling barge.......--.+-++++++> 54,800 - - - - - 
Motale cero tcc etter 805,532| 1,557,813) 1,740,388 1,756,366| 2,017,464| 2,063,556 
Scientific Institutions— 
Meteorological Service— 
MO tal es Ores ren eee 228,876| 232,085) 255,123 243,233| 270,276) 287,908 
Steamboat inspection.......---+-+-+--++: 111,500 iinasearerAl’ 118,843 121,961 131,065 141,485 
Departmental salaries.........-.+++++++5 409,532) 383,487} 388,564 385,700| 382,293] 392,453 
Contingencies...........0-20ee srt eres: 70, 190 44,726 45 881 44 530 53,426 54,798 
Bonus and salary revision..........----- 177 ,509 141,625 32,000 - 102,659 - 
Gratiitticsue ate Cee eid iia omtoreicr at PTs) 3,911 3, 0l1 6,118 6,487 2,634 
RietinementiACt. on aarti om 7,200 40 , 483 - - - - 
Superannuation No. 4......--.-.++++++++> - - 20,980 - - - 
Montreal Harbour Commission.......... 3,285,000] 3,265,000 6,245,000} 1,035,000 2,180,000] 3,110,000 
Quebec Harbour Commission......-.--. 449,000| 734,000) 479,000) 903,000 2,160,000) 2,888,000 
Vancouver Harbour Commission........ 2,778,000] 2,729,000) 2,688,000 728 ,000| 1,564,000) 1,596,000 
Halifax Harbour Commission..........- - - - - - 30,000 
Chicoutimi Harbour Commission....... - - - - 500, 000 
Saint John Harbour Commission........ - - ~ - - 602 , 000 
Imperial Government......-...-.++++++- 3,139 - ~ - - - 
Victoria, B.C., shipowners. .....-...---- 26,952 - - - - - 
Consolidated revenue......-...-+-+++:> 873 - - - - - 
Miscellaneous and unforeseen.........--- 72,305 ~ 5 ,825 - 5,156 2,200 
Grand total................|13, 160, 680/13, 686, 145 16,776, 939|10, 270, 674/15, 368, 693 18,167,190 
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Steamboat Inspection.—The Steamboat Inspection Service of Canada, 
maintained under the authority of the Department of Marine, comprises 
the Board of Steamboat Inspection, together with staffs of inspectors at the prin- 
cipal ocean and inland ports. The Board decides on the standards to be required 
of all vessels coming under its jurisdiction. These must be attained by all ships 
given official warrant as to their seaworthiness and mechanical condition. Further, 
the Board grants certificates of competency to engineers of steamboats. 


A table showing the number and tonnage of steamboats inspected during the 
fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1929, follows:— 


62. Steamboat Inspection during the fiscal year ended Mar. 21, 1929. 
Vessels Inspected. 
ae . . Vessels not 
Divisions. Vessels regis- Vessels regis- 
tered or owned tered or owned Inspected. 
in the Dominion. elsewhere. ; 
Teas Gross Gross iss 
No. Tonnage. No. Tonnage. No. Tonnage. 
Tile Xoomeem mia eM ete an Lr, 156 184,598 13 47,869 24 28 ,909 
SainGnouney wee Maat oy ares i 5rc 64 40,112 2 4,108 27 5,987 
vBUETES OLESEN cy ete asa ar eee eee 64 50,891 - - 11 4,543 
Sorel. 225 Ss Wo SEs See Ol 112 51,659 - - 10 - 3,304 
Montrealers ie aon scans Sonex eee 172 179,185 6 33,028 DD 56,486 
EGINO A UO Hea Ae, cote faa St ra, oo al 121 141,339 5 434 - - 
LOLONGG PeReae ea eck Roe nak REE 181 181,068 49 63 ,013 20 4,817 
Wace Se. SMARRRR DOES AES eek. 74 75,885 6 131 17 1,098 
Collingwoodkwry ey oie wen bees 105 64,741 1 1575 23 1,698 
[SEY tN rh oe at 2 AR are me 100 107,754 - - 75 3,344 
IWENCOU NOES Cee tee Tt e MR eee Tr 215 124,275 8 85,607 80 16,450 
WACTOLIOM ON Meiers es OF. Ueber 70 62,272 13 Boe 21 92 431 
POCA ER es 22. SERS ASE 1,494 | 1,263,779 103 268, 242 363 219, 062 
Vessels subject 
ees : Vessels added Vessels lost, 
Divisions. to qeperaen to the Dominion broken up or 
foaritasion. Register. destroyed. 
Gross Gross Gross 
No. Tonnage. No. Tonnage. No. Tonnage. 
Elite weteena te har Ph ren adie Vass 2 193 261,376 3 902 7 4 843 
SHEBVTU AKT OWNRY, Oe nah Pa ele I Bit ct a 93 50,207 5 1,394 2 150 
UCOCC HE PARTE et oe dase US 55,434 3 14,249 - - 
Seals gy en, Pe ee ee See ee 122 54,963 2 ol 8 1,832 
Montrenlaemen eter tn ee tree 233 268,999 10 10,089 2 90 
GINS PONE Pe eae ts Le elite ae ther omohs 126 141,773 4 8,031 1 1,854 
hOrOnLOMeeeia ee trite ee. ote 250 248 898 6 We Teae 12 4,124 
WMitclantl sant et Tee its Selon: cae 97 77,109 4 342 7 3,103 
SON VOC deta eae dt ks 129 68 ,014 2 780 3 101 
PROLteA TP Oia at eae age ens een tS 175 111,098 3 70 - - 
WAZY ACO UK) eee Asay Rp ae 363 226,332 f LEG g 3,708 
WE TSLROTPNEDAS 5 a, Se, CURA dies sD 104 186,880 3 Ah: 2 1,363 
ROA e Mr reer ks A 1,960 | 1,751,082 50 50,368 53 21,168 


Fees collected during the year on account of inspections totalled $126,718, and 
those on account of examinations of engineers amounted to $1,850, giving a com- 
bined total revenue collected by inspectors of $128,563. 


Seamen Shipped and Discharged.—Table 63 shows, for each year from 
1908 to 1928, the number of seamen shipped and discharged at Canadian ports 
under the provisions of the Canada Shipping Act (R.S.C. 1927, c. 186). 
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63.—Number of Seamen Shipped and Discharged at Canadian Ports, calendar years 


1998-1928. 
Waleed Seamen Seamen Vora Seamen Seamen 

aoe Shipped. |Discharged. or Shipped. |Discharged. 
1908 eet ae Pe 18,013 pla esea ye Amn RES AY ne re lao re os 18, 208 13 ,649 
TQOGes her ae ese 20,502 1 Ya Wesel (bed BSA U es Oe eA teas 5s Bh ee 6 22,599 19,719 
TOO eA Le eae ices ee 16,735 TL OG Ose 1 92 ae ae eee 18 444 17,103 
LOM Asset es eee ase 13,748 LURSOLA VIO 220 ee A. eter ere ter eee 25,689 24,558 
101 DA ey 2 eS oe ties 522 13,708 1 i290 3) LO2e eae ck mete Rech eas 31,407 30,195 
LOTS ee Se a otk easy te tare 16,975 13749) LODE ee oa ocak tae: 30,687 29,018 
TO VAR OM sik fee Sr Cre ere 18,987 14-0899) 1925 eae. creer at ee: 31,772 28 ,472 
191:5:2hek eee eS ent ote 22,797 PASS TO cl O2 Geen te ccc Seren sree 31,859 27,413 
1 Di Gee ROSE irae errs 20,902 LORGSO.0l| VOD (away eee cet ees een 28 , 137 25,863 
19 Lee ee ese ee ee eae: 16,998 ge bee et OOo) a deans é ois geo eo Oss obs 28,748 2D LOO. 
TOTS er aa cere a cn Pen eens 16,516 12,930 


Wrecks and Casualties.—The statement in Table 64, supplied by the Depart- 
ment of Marine, applies to vessels of every nationality in respect of wrecks and 


casualties in Canadian waters, and to Canadian vessels in respect of wrecks and 


casualties in other waters. The returns in some years cover wrecks and casualties 


of previous years. Statistics of marine danger signals appear in Table 65. 


64.—Canadian Wrecks and Casualties for 1870-1930, for 
1901-1917, and for the calendar years, 191 


Norn.—For details of the years 1870-1900, see Canada Year Book, 1911, p. 381. 


the years ended June 30, 
8-1928. ; 


Cas- : Cas- ‘ ‘ 
z Net |Lives Stated pie Net |Lives Stated 
Years. iia Tonnage. | Lost.| Damages. Years. Tonnage. | Lost. | Damages. 
1es. ties. 
No. tons. No. $ tons. No. $ 

1870-1900....... 9,670) 3,577,367} 5,096 G1. 525 OOM el OO eater retae- 214,036 70 1,459,012 
{90M sen eae 136 47,181 126 OASY TD Ren [fel RNG Gor, the. ty 242 ,99v 67 1,377,442 
ROOD 2 se Seer 222 105,814 132 SO OLOr od Oe, cttecte «one 715 ,38 Hoe 4,850,1452 
LIOS =r. ae aye 162,297 Aes 409, G91 LGA Sie ew an 312,928) 402 1,818,895 
1904 a 2 heaecie 192 81,143 ARG) OOO NGL GLO ate ce tete 205,720 100 1,808 , 690 
iM eprepnteerass oir te 178 79,588 15 Get 2G sea GRO ie teeter 222,928 2& 1,643,825 
LOOGE knee eee 220 139,586 149 PO meOn | ALOE lines. ie caer 588 ,503 38 1,809 ,328 
IOV emer S ae 317 131,441 55 OT oe AHO nL does ae ne 604,423 QE 451,312 
NOOR Ns a. ene: 307 120 , 269 S401 890 80d lk L928 «etl ees 480,713 59 3,184,749 
TOOO We ce ane 343 189,906 DAW ee dS We OOO) malo 2A tere ice: 215,470 iy 4 300,217 
OS Ceres cae ena 321 211,565 VOUT Le 569K S00 920. ene is 305,798 53 3,317,020 
TROY ii dike seas teagie Me A 271 122,619 48 OAIE OO Se O2 Grey near 293 ,310 91 4,630,267 
Ge teers ete tere 293 269,569 5 T2053 GOSs tl Oe (een teste on 536,011 12& 6,879,825 
Ne yA oe 6 4 275 270,905 160! P1963. Si Op tO 2 Seems 558 251 64 5.418, 235 
ONE bake aisinns SRY 255 210,368] 1,0831| 4,983,775 | = 

Total..... 17,433)11, 246,089) 8,447 121,454,207 


Includes 1,042 lives lost in the Empress of Ireland Cisaster. 


at $4,310,350. 


2Pxcluding damage to cargo estimated 
3Includes 328 lives lost in the Princess Sophia disaster. 
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65.—Comparative Statement of Marine Danger Signals, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 
1918-1929. 
Norts.—Besides the following, there were, in 1929: 49 lighted spar-buoys, floats and dolphins; 5,475 
asia buoys; 819 unlighted tripods, floats, dolphins, spindles and beacons; and 2,653 stakes, bushes 
and balises. 


ae 


| 

Description. 1918. | 1919. | 1920. | 1921. | 1922. | 1923..] 1924. | 1995. 1926. | 1927. | 1928. | 1929. 

Nos | No: 4|).No. No: No: |pNo: |) No.:|° No: | Novel NovelhNow | No: 
Te etiteeens th ck bea 1,575] 1,577] 1,578] 1,598] 1,602 1,596} 1,627) 1,654] 1,675] 1,725 177 W815 
Lightshipsii). ie. io", 9 sf) 10 ) 9 9 10 10 10 11 11 11 
ig DtbOatee + Gey wo Be seks 1 1 1 - - = = = = = = = 
Lightkeepers....... W...| 1,128) 1,122) 17120) 1,130) 1,118 1,105) 1,119} 1,184) 1,143] 1,156) 1,179 1,192 
Hoge whistles .ach.sss. 11 10 9 8 8 8 9 8 8 8 6 8 
IRONS ee ake heck gen 4 2 ") 1 1 1 ] 1 1 1 2 2 2 
Wisphones eset. ek 124 128 131 134 135 138 140 146 146 147 153 158 
os bellc ry rita. 7 AY. - 30 29 32 33 35 36 35 35 36 35 36 38 
Hand fog horns......... 154 156 149 148 148 148 147 149 148 148 151 147 
Hand fog bells.......... 5 5 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 5 4 4 
Gas and whistling buoys 334 339 336 343 aa 349 359 374 374 380 401 411 
Whistling buoys......... 32 31 31 30 29 30 30 32 34 36 38 40 
Bellbuovis, hinder k 87 86 89 90 90 92 95 98 99 101 104 111 
Submarine bells......... 18 15 12 11 7 7 7 tf 6 6 6 4 
Fog guns and bombs.... 8 6 7 7 7 7 7 6 6 6 6 5 
HOP nonnative tee Oe 3 3 1 1 if - - - - - - _ 
Fog alarm stations...... 13 12 13 13 13 12 12 13 13 13 13 13 


Section 7.—The Canadian Government Merchant Marine. 


During the closing years of the war, the Dominion Government, realizing the 
need for a mercantile fleet, not only as a means of developing Canada’s export trade 
but also as a means of assisting the National Railways and of providing employment, 
placed orders with Canadian shipbuilding firms for the construction of 63 steel 
cargo vessels of six different types. These vessels were intended primarily to co- 
operate with British shipping in supplying the necessities of war, as well as to provide 
in times of peace the means of carrying abroad the products of Canada’s farms, for- 
ests, mines and factories, without which Canada could not hope to take full advant- 
age of the opportunity of expanding her export trade. Prior to Dec. 31, 1919, 19 
vessels had been delivered by the builders. Additions were made to the fleet in 
following years until the total fleet, as at Dec. 31, 1924, numbered 57 vessels of a 
total deadweight tonnage of 353,450. Through sale or loss of vessels the fleet was 
reduced to 45 vessels with a deadweight tonnage of 306,909 at Dec. 31, 1928. With 
regard to ownership and operation, a separate company was organized for each 
vessel and the capital stock of each is owned by the Canadian Government Merchant 
Marine, Ltd. Under an operating agreement with each of these companies, the 
Canadian Government Merchant Marine, Ltd., operates all the steamers and keeps 
a separate account for each company. Promissory notes have been given to the 
Minister of Finance and Receiver-General for the total capital stock of each vessel, 
with interest payable at 54 p.c. per annum. 


Early operations proved profitable, and a surplus of $1,004,233 (without 
provision for interest charges) was shown for the year ended Dec. 31, 1920. Sub- 
sequent years, however, have shown the effects of the depression in the shipping 
industry, and annual deficits of $8,047,635, $9,649,479, $9,368,670, $8,836,609, 
$7,667,513, $6,687,221, $7,086,940 and $7,545,525 are shown for the years 1921 to 
1928 respectively. 
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These deficits, however, are now mainly due to high capital charges, as operating 
expenses and operating revenue have been brought nearly to a balance. In the 
calendar year 1928, the operating loss was $1,209,083 as compared with $720,735 
in 1927, $90,160 in 1926, $948,053 in 1925 and $1,440,880 in 1924. Total revenue 
in 1928 was $9,112,511, and total operating expenses $10,321,594. Generally 
speaking the adverse showing was due to reductions in rates, the increased competi- 
tion on certain routes together with the strike at Antwerp during the summer months 
and the continued reduced buying power in South Wales due to the limited coal- 
mining operations. 


During 1928, a total of 232 voyages was made, the majority being to the United 
Kingdom and the European Continent, the West Indies, Newfoundland, Austraha 
and California. Officers of the Company outside of Canada are located in London, 
in the West Indies, in Australia, in New Zealand and in Newfoundland, while agencies 
give the Company representation in all the principal shipping centres of the world. 


PART X.—TELEGRAPHS. 


The Toronto, Hamilton and Niagara Electro-Magnetic Telegraph Co., organ- 
ized by a group of Toronto men, was the first to establish an electric telegraph 
service in the pre-Confederation province of Canada. It was formally organized 
on Oct. 22, 1846, and its Toronto-Hamilton line was opened on Dec. 19 of the same 
year. In January, 1847, the line was completed to Queenston, whence there was a 
connecting line to Buffalo. The Montreal Telegraph Co. commenced the con- 
struction of a line to Toronto in February, 1847, and began actual operation between 
the two cities on Aug. 3 of the same year. By the end of the year it had 540 miles 
of wire in use, 9 offices and 35 employees, and had sent out 33,000 messages. Both 
the Montreal and the Toronto companies were incorporated by special Acts at 
the 1847 session of the Legislature. In 1852 the Toronto, Hamilton and Niagara 
Co. sold out to the Montreal company. 


The British North American Electrical Association was also formed in 1847, 
with the object of connecting Quebec with the Maritime Provinces, but for some 
years its line went no farther than Riviere du Loup, though it was finally extended 
to Woodstock, N.B., where it connected with the American Telegraph Co., which 
already had lines in New Brunswick. The New Brunswick Telegraph Co. built 
a line connecting Saint John with the Maine lines in 1848, and in the following year 
extended it to Amherst, N.S., where it connected with the Nova Scotia line, bringing 
Halifax for the first time into telegraphic communication with New York. 


The movement for consolidation of services, so evident in the Canadian rail- 
ways, was also active among the telegraph companies. Thus the Montreal company 
bought out the Toronto, Hamilton and Niagara Telegraph Co., the Montreal and 
Bytown Telegraph Co., the Grand Trunk Telegraph Co., and maintained a strenuous 
competition with the Dominion Telegraph Co., organized in 1868. In 1881, how- 
ever, the conflicting interests were consolidated under lease by the Great North 
Western Telegraph Co., this move effecting great economies in operation. A few 
years later, however, the Canadian Pacific Railway Co. established competing 
lines, and by September, 1886, had opened 366 offices in Ontario, Quebec and 
Western Canada. 
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The Dominion Government Telegraph Service was commenced with the object 
of furnishing rapid communication in outlying districts where the amount of bus- 
iness was so small that commercial companies would not enter the field, but where 
the public interests required that there should be communication. Its services are 
especially useful in connection with the signal and other stations established by the 
Department of Marine along the north shore of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and in 
the Maritime Provinces and British Columbia. On Mar. 31, 1929, the Government 
Telegraph Service comprised 9,848 miles of pole line, 12,085% miles of wire, 36975 
knots of cable and 895 offices. Details will be found in the Annual Report of the 
Minister of Public Works. 


Telegraph Systems.—The Canadian telegraph systems are composed of lines 
owned by the Dominion Government and by chartered railway and telegraph 
companies. The lines previously owned by the Great North Western Telegraph 
Co., the Grand Trunk Pacific Telegraph Co., the Canadian Northern Railway Co. 
and the National Transcontinental Railway are now owned by the Government 
and are operated by the Canadian National Telegraph Co. (formerly Great North 
Western Telegraph Co.). The Dominion Government Telegraph Service operates 
the line to the Yukon and other lines in outlying districts. 


The Canadian system, in proportion to population, is one of the most extensive 
in the world, and is operated under considerable climatic and geographic disadvan- 
tages. In the operation of railways and in the receipt and despatch of market and 
press reports its services to the nation are invaluable. 


Telegraph Statistics.—A brief summary table giving the more import.int 
figures of the operation of Canadian telegraphs from 1920 to 1928 follows. lor 
details see the Bureau of Statistics’ Annual Report on Telegraph Statistics. 


66.—Summiary Statistics of all Canadian T el:graphs for calendar years 192¢-192. . 


: Net Pole : Money 
= Gross |Operating : ‘ Wire Em- Messages,| Cable- Sa 
Yrs. Revenue. | Expenses. ents Mires. Mileage. |ployees. Offices. land. grams.3 seake 
$ $ $ miles. | miles. No. No. No. No. 5 
1920..}11,337, 428 89,982} 1,747,446] 52,393} 238,856 7,508 4 ,825)15,589,711} 1,162,204] 7,045,661 


1922..|11,018, 762 46,425} 1,172,337} 53,096] 262,343] 8,500] 4,762115,271,410 4,736, 204| 4,404,407 


9,5 
1921..}11,310,989] 9,734,299) 1,576,690) 52,828] 250,802/ 7,818 4,901/15,013,993) 1,154,787] 5,150,916 
9,8 
1928..}11,417,284) 9,931,845] 1,485,439] 53,383] 270,782] 8,275 4,961/16,150, 106) 5,055,115] 5,326,352 


1924,./10, 930,020) 9,603,620) 1,326,400] 54,742] 268,632] 8,909 4,945/15,460,811| 5,790,582) 6,428,080 
1925../11,520,322| 9,681,200) 1,839,122] 51,7261| 284,121] 7,2242 4,664/14,460,988] 6,104,025] 6,680,595 
1926..|12, 143, 388)10,166,040] 1,977,348] 52,6121] 305,933)  6,7552 4801/14, 934,683] 6,421,673} 7,790,127 
1927..|12,990,549]10,600,412) 2,390,137] 52,7311] 323,539] —7,2382 4 ,885/15,564,067| 6,664,771] 9 241,864 
1928../14,740,641/11,647,063] 3,093,578] 53,7771] 337,971] 7,6392 4,909]16,862,954) 6,861,195] 9,776,090 


1Excluding U.S. lines of Canadian National Telegraphs. 2 xcluding railway employees. 
3Including transatlantic cablegrams relayed between Canso, N.S., and the United States. 


Table 67 gives figures of telegraph operation and line and wire mileage of 
various companies for the years 1924 to 1928. Statistics of the Halifax and Ber- 
mudas Cable Co., the Canadian Marconi Wireless Telegraph Co. and the Pacific 
Cable Board are not included. 
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67.—Statistics of Chartered Tclegraph Companies for the calendar years 1924-1828. 


‘ : Number Number 
Companies. Yrs. bay o of aii of of 

: ; messages. ! offices. 
| 1924 20,745 95,574 8,060,032 Terbo 
Canadian National Telegraph Co.?.........-+.+++5 1925 19,972 110,806 6,884, 600 1,766 
1926 20,198 113 , 603 7,368,395 1,782 
(formerly Great North Western Telegraph Co. ) 1927 20,216 | 120,571 | 7,681,103 1,797 
1928 23 ,412 141 523 8 , 238 ,893 1,943 
1924 2,459 13,963 316,339 136 
Grand Trunk Pacific Telegraph Co.4........-----. 1925 2,460 13 ,963 180,285 136 
1926 2,833 15,439 169 , 906 140 
{| 1927 2.833 15,572 194 447 144 
1924 is yeestoes 123 ,849 4,975,172? W527 
1925 15,410 124,619 5,671,853 2 1,407 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co...........+22 seen: 1926 15,686 141,924 5 ,863 ,5682 1,510 
1927 Wiese Aaes) 151,329 6,072 ,4592 1,566 
1928 16,429 160 , 287 6,858 5972 1,638 
1924 3,002 18,738 729,730 225 
1925 2,775 18,431 747,144 207 
Western: UiniOnmycecdeisestucek-lemieiaeier oases oper eiate 1926 eon 18 ,493 779,188 207 
1927 2.721 18,179 832,312 202 
|} 1928 Deion 18,129 881,245 194 
1924 413 1,817 173,118 34 
1995 424 1,935 115 , 920 35 
Temiskaming and Northern Ont. Ry. Commission; | 1926 422 2,009 130,770 ao 
1927 449 B20 135,613 ot 
1928 450 3,288 153 , 842 38 
1924 - 515 71,429 21 
19°5 - 454 Wleoso 21 
The North American Telegraph Co., Ltd......... 1926 ~ 445 76,826 19 
1927 - 445 78,531 19 
1928 - 445 84,427 18 
(| 1924 11,210 14,176 526,681 1,192 
| 1925 10,681 13,9138 499 358 1,052 
Dominion Government Telegraph Service......... 1926 10,722 14,020 522,796 1,066 
1927 10,737 14,173 536 ,842 1,082 
1928 10,765 14,299 535,605 | 1,040 


1Cablegrams not included. The total in Table 66 includes messages handled by the Marconi Wire- 
less Telegraph Co. 2Not including press messages. 3The total in Table 66 includes offices of wireless 
and cable companies. 4The Grand Trunk Pacific Telegraph Company was included with the Canadian 
National for the first time in 1928. 


Submarine Cables.—Six transoceanic cables have termini in Canada—five 
of them on the Atlantic and one on the Pacific coast. The date on which the 
cable was first shown to be of commercial value was in 1866, and up to the present 
its use has greatly increased. The Atlantic cables are controlled by English and 
American interests. The Pacific cable, from Canada to Australia and New Zea- 
land, has been in operation since 1902, and has been owned by a partnership of the 
Governments of Great Britain, New Zealand, Australia and Canada. C. 50 of the 
Statutes of 1929 gives the consent of the Dominion to the sale of the Pacific Cable. 


Radiotelegraphy.—The administration of radio within the Dominion is vested 
in the Minister of Marine. 
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As early as 1904, the Department commenced the establishment of coast radio 
stations as aids to navigation and for communication with ships at sea. At the 
present time Canada’s extensive coastline is covered by a network of some 50 odd 
stations, of which 24 are located on the east coast, 9 on the Great Lakes, 15 on the 
west coast and 5 on Hudson bay and strait. Twice daily at advertised hours, 
a number of these stations broadcast messages to shipping, containing such import- 
ant information as weather forecasts, storm warnings, reports in connection with 
floating derelicts, ice and other dangers to navigation. 


The discrimination by underwriters in insurance rates charged on ships plying to 
Canadian ports has led the Department to feel that any reasonable expenditure which 
would tend to reduce these charges would be a sound investment. To this end 7 
radio direction finding stations have been established at specially selected sites 
with respect to navigational routes on the east coast, and one on the west coast of 
Vancouver island. These stations are fitted with a special apparatus that enables 
the direction of an incoming radio signal transmitted by a ship to be accurately 
determined. That these stations have proved exceptionally successful is demon- 
strated by the volume of letters received by the Department of Marine commending 
the work of its stations, and it is the expressed opinion of many master mariners 
that Canadian direction finding stations set a standard for accuracy and efficiency. 
A more recent extension of this feature is the development of the direction finding 
instrument for use on board ship. To assist this development, the Department has 
installed radio transmitters at a number of its lighthouses and lightships. These 
radio ‘beacons’, as they are termed, function automatically whenever the fog 
alarm plant is ia operation, sending out a characteristic radio signal with an approxi- 
mate range of 50 miles. Ships fitted with their own direction finding instruments 
are thus enabled to take their own bearings from the points at which the beacon 
stations are located. The latest plans of the Department provide for an entirely 
new type of radio beacon which will be completely automatic in its operation. 
Such beacons will be controlled by a clock which will start, in proper sequence, 
the gasolene engine, the generators and other associated apparatus, keeping them 
operating for a predetermined period and stopping all machinery at the end of the 
period. 


Since the sinking of the Titanic, which on her maiden voyage struck an iceberg 
which had drifted into the transatlantic steamship lanes, an international ice patrol, 
supported and maintained by the maritime nations of the world, watches the 
traffic routes of the North Atlantic for the purpose of reporting the presence of 
icebergs to passing ships by radio. Canada has her own problem in this connection 
—that of combating ice which accumulates in the lower gulf of St. Lawrence prior 
to the opening of navigation to Quebec and Montreal each spring. For this purpose 
a patrol service is maintained during the ice period each yearin the Gulf by the ice- 
breakers Mikula and Montcalm. These vessels cruise in the vicinity of Cabot 
straits, observing ice conditions and broadcasting to ships a synopsis of location 
and drift of the ice, and recommending routes to follow. When it is impossible 
for ships to circumvent the ice fields by devious routes, the ice-breakers are prepared 
to open up lanes through the ice. 


On the west coast of Vancouver island co-ordination of the different services 
of the Department of Marine was undertaken a few years ago, and as a result line 
telephone, land patrol, sea patrol and the lifeboat service were all linked together 
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by radio to provide an efficient life-saving organization. In addition to the direction 
finding station already established, three radiophone stations were installed at light- 
houses and at a life-saving station, thus providing a network of communication 
assuring instant assistance in case of disaster. 


Due provision has been made for the safe navigation of the large volume of 
shipping which will shortly find its way through the Hudson strait and bay. The 
Department has completed the establishment of four direction finding stations in 
that area, enabling radio-equipped vessels to navigate the strait and bay in all 
kinds of weather. 


For the benefit of navigators to whom accurate time within a split second is 
necessary, if reasonable accuracy is to be attained in computing observations on 
celestial bodies, three Canadian stations, two on the west coast and one on the east 
coast, transmit time signals twice daily at advertised hours. This service will 
be augmented shortly by the inclusion of the long distance station at Louisburg, 
N.S., which will be linked to the observatory at Saint John, N.B., and will transmit 
time signals on a long wavelength. 


Numerous fishermen have fitted their vessels with receiving sets and for their 
benefit the Department has inaugurated a special broadcasting service embodying 
such information as weather forecasts, storm warnings, market prices of fish, etc. 
Three stations are used for this purpose, augmented by a broadcasting service 
undertaken by the fishery patrol steamer Arras, which accompanies the fishing 
fleet to the Grand Banks during the summer season. 


A transoceanic commercial radio beam service is carried on by the Drummond- 
ville, Quebec, station, which maintains communication with Great Britain, Australia 
and the United States. 


To ensure the safety of the lives of the passengers and crew, all passenger 
steamers and certain freighters plying to and from Canadian ports must carry 
radio equipment manned by competent operators in possession of a certificate 
of proficiency in radiotelegraphy. The Department maintains a complete radio 
inspection service to enforce this regulation, and members of the inspection staff 
located at various ports through the Dominion are responsible for checking the 
efficiency of radio equipment on ships and for seeing that only competent operators 
are carried. Examinations for certificates of proficiency in radiotelegraphy are 
conducted by the Radio Branch and approximately 1,500 such certificates have 
been granted to date. Table 68 shows the name and situation of the Government- 
owned radiotelegraph stations in Canada and Newfoundland. In former editions 
of the Year Book licensed private commercial stations were also listed, but their 
increasing number renders this impossible. A list of those in operation in 1926 
appears on pp. 657-658 of the 1926 Year Book, while an official list of the radio 
stations of Canada is published by the Department of Marine at 25 cents per copy. 


Table 69 gives the number of messages and words handled and the cost of 
maintenance for the Government stations of the east coast, the west coast, the 
Great Lakes, and Hudson bay and Hudson strait. For the year 1928-29, the total 
number of messages was 456,239, as compared with 404,144 in 1927-28 and 402,023 
in 1926-27, and of words handled 8,942,945, as compared with 7,695,757 in 1927-28 
and 7,347,794 in 1926-27. 
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68.—Government-Owned Radio Stations in Canada, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1929.1 


‘ 


Name of Station. Situation. Name of Station. Situation. 
East Coast. Hudson Bay and 
Hudson Strait. 
Belle Isle, Nfld.2...... Belle Isle Straits. 
Cape Race, Nfld.*....| Newfoundland. Cape Hopes Advance, 
Chebucto Head, N.S.2|Entrance Halifax Harbour. Ques kOe yee, Hudson Strait. 
Clarke City*.......... Gulf of St. Lawrence. Mile SiGe sss, MEO Hudson Bay Railway. 
Fame Point, Que.*.... “s Nottingham Island?. .| Hudson Strait. 
Father Point, Que.*.. “ ‘ Port Burwell, Que. ...|Hudson Strait. 
Grindstone Island, Port Churchill, Man.?.| Hudson Bay. 
pig ae aan Magdalen Islds. 
Halifax Dockyard’. . .| Halifax, N.S. Direction FInpING 
Montreal, Que.*....... St. Lawrence River. | Srations 
North Sydney*.......|Cape Breton, N.S. 
Point Amour, Nfld.!.|Gulf of St. Lawrence. Cape Hopes Advance. | Hudson Strait. 
piupbec, ONC Sy, «ais dic St. Lawrence River. Nottingham Island...|Hudson Strait. 
able Island*......... North Atlantic. Port Churchill, Man. .| Hudson Strait. 


West Coast. 
Direction FinpING 
STATIONS. Alert Bayes, pe) Cormorant Island, B.C. 
Belle Isle D/F........|Belle Isle Straits. Bull Harbour......... Hope Island, Vancouver Is. 
fo Bs a ee: Nova Scotia, Cape Lazo............ Strait of Georgia near Co- 
Cape Race D/F....... Newfoundland. mox, B.C. 
Chebucto Head D/F.|Entrance Halifax Harbour. || Dead Tree Point...... South of Graham Island, 
Saint John D/F....... Red Head, N.B. Queen Charlotte Islands. 
Saint Paul D/F....... Nova Scotia. Digby Island, B.C....|Entrance Prince Rupert Har- 
Yarmouth D/F....... Nova Scotia. bour. 
- Estevan, B.C......... West coast Vancouver Is. 
Rapro Beacon Gonzales Hill, B.C....| Victoria Island, B.C. 
STATIONS. Merry Island, B.C... .|British Columbia. 
Cape Bauld. ocd. N.W. Newfoundland. Pachena Point?2....... West coast Vancouver Is. 
DO TRAY Bo ce ace dy ase S.W. Newfoundland. Point Grey, B’C...... Entrance Vancouver Har- 
Heath Point Lightship| Heath Point, Anticosti. bour. 
Lurcher Lightship... .|Off Yarmouth, N.S. VeMCOouver riese cutee Merchants Exchange, Van- 
Sambro Lightship....|Off Halifax, N.S. couver. 
Seal Island............ S.E. of Nova Scotia. 
DIRECTION FINDING 
Great Lakes. SraTions. 
Kingston, Ont.*....... Barriefield Common. Pachena Point D/F...|West coast—Vancouver Is. 
Midland, Ont.*........ Georgian Bay. 
Point Edward, Ont.* .}Lake Huron. Rapio Bracon 
Port Arthur, Ont.*....]Port Arthur. STATIONS. 
Port Burwell, Ont.*...| Lake Erie. Race Rocksis..4 004 Near Victoria, B.C. 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont.|/Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 
Tobermory, Ont.*....|Entrance Georgian Bay, Ont.|| Lire-savina Stations. 
‘oronto: Ont.* 2. ies. Toronto Island. 
Banfiel diwB Cia cainan West coast—Vancouver Is. 
Rapio Bracon Carmanah, B.C....... “ < 
STaTIons. | Cape Beale, B.C...... 7 
Southeast Shoal...... Lake Erie. Pachena, B:C...:.-. v. si . 


10f the Government-owned stations some only are operated by the Government. The rest are oper- 
ated by the Marconi Co. and are indicated by a *. 

2This is the same station as that listed under Direction Finding Stations below, but is included under 
two headings to indicate its two functions. It is counted only as a D/F station in the summary table 70. 

’Temporarily closed. 


69.—Business and Cost of Maintenance of Radiotelegraph Stations for the fiscal 
years ended Mar. 31, 1928 and 1929. 
1928. 1929. 
Stations. Messages Words ae Messages Words peeking 
handled, handled. siaadee’ handled. handled. LAnANCe: 
; No. No. $ No. No. $ 

ASU COAST Oh ss. cede fe 156,110 |} 2,775,743 | 170,494 178 ,465 3,268,485 187,769 
Rermestuakes sith. fo ees ss 32,846 478,582 61,309 35,144 500,739 58,608 
UME STON ROG IS Hee ae Aaa en 205,766 4,064,762 119,528 219,170 4,284,775 123 ,987 
Hudson Bay and Strait..... 9,422 376,670 - 23 ,460 888 ,946 8,702 
DOtals sch cen 404,144 | 7,695,757 $01,301 456,239 8,942,945 379, 066 
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Radiotelephony.—Radiotelephony—the wireless transmission of the human 
voice—is a later development of radiotelegraphy. During the Great War, radio- 
telephony was perfected for the use of warships and aeroplanes. In 1920 and 1921 
its peace-time possibilities were for the first time widely appreciated, and musical 
programs were broadcasted by electrical companies as part of their campaign to 
sell private radio equipment. Radiotelephony has become a very practicable 
means of relaying telephone messages to places where the population is too sparse to 
support a telephone system and to ships at sea. Thus it is a great boon to distant 
and isolated posts or settlements and to survey parties in the field ,;who by this means 
can keep in touch with the centres of population. But radiotelephony is not appl- 
able to the regular business of telephone companies in urban districts, because only 
a limited number of messages can be transmitted simultaneously without interference. 
However, as an indication of the increasing popularity of radio receiving sets for 
‘listening in’? on broadcasted musical programs and news, the number of such 
sets licensed in Canada (private receiving stations in Table 70) has grown from 
9,956 in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1923 to 297,398 in 1929. In the latest year 
the total was divided among the provinces as follows:—Ontario, 145,735; Quebec, 
49,751; Saskatchewan, 27,358; Manitoba, 20,450; British Columbia, 23,407; 
Alberta, 14,957; Nova Scotia, 8,587; New Brunswick, 6,285; Prince Edward 
Island, 757; Northwest Territories and Yukon, 111. In the calendar year 1928, 
the production in Canada of radio apparatus, including sets, parts and batteries, 
reached a total value of $12,768,024. The value of complete sets manufactured 
was $7,486,127. 


Approximately $250,000 is expended annually by the Radio Branch of the 
Department of Marine for the suppression of inductive interference in the inter- 
ests of broadcast listeners. This service is entirely free. Upwards of 100 men 
and 24 fully equipped cars are engaged in this work. Radio broadcasting throughout 
the Dominion is at present carried on by private enterprise. A Royal Commission 
was recently appointed to investigate the broadcasting situation and its report is. 
now before the Government. 


10.—Wireless and Radio Stations in Operation in Canada, Mar. 31, 1925-1929. 


Nore:—Preliminary figures show 423,557 radio receiving licences issued for the fiscal year ended 
Mar. 31, 1980. 


Rees ee ee oN - Ae ee 
eS eS 


Class of Stations. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 

Coast Stations (Government-owned)..............- 34 30 39 33 30 
Direction Finding Stations (Government-owned). . a 8 8 8 11 
Ship Stations (Government-owned).............+-. 20 28 24 33 37 
Radio Beacon Stations (Government-owned)....... 5 6 % 8 8 
Radiophone Stations (Government-owned)......... 5 4 5 4 4 
Wand Stations pests. es We sO Sa a RT I 2 St 1 14 27 27 
ShipiStations (commercial) ysemer. cere ane ere eet tte 239 Py) lle 272 279 296 
Limited Coast scatonsee-c.ee eee aeons 2 3 3 3 3 
Publie Commercial Stations... .....0-1secatea. «sc 14 9 8 7 4 
Private:Commencial Stations... t..0 ahs ec ae ate 57 59 72 asi 98 
Private Commercial Broadcasting Stations......... 63 55 74 84 79 
Experimental Stations: sane ne eee oer 44 37 59 42 46 
Amateur Experimental Stations..................0- 533 482 402 532 584 
Amateur Broadcasting Stations...........0...--<.- 17 16 23 15 . 12 
Private Wecelving Stavionsae sepeie.e eae ee aia se eae 91,996 134,486 215,650 268 ,420 297 ,3981 
Radio Training. School@: ...q0kn.. ova dene. deh whom 11 9 9 9 5 
éicensed aircraltcrnci: Bee RG oo ae ee aan ae 2 - = : = 2 

Total ox s icc cose Ee Pn ee , 93, 048 135,485 216,669 269,581 298, 644 


Sa Wah ee OP esc. (ek ee Es fe ot ee eS SE ee ae 


1Includes 472 licences issued free to the blind. 
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PART XI.—TELEPHONES. 


The telephone is in part a Canadian invention, though its inventor, Alexander 
Graham Bell, a Scotchman by birth, was at the time of its invention a resident 
of the United States, having immigrated with his father to Brantford, Ontario, in 
1870, and subsequently proceeded to Boston. According to his account, the 
discovery of the telephone, both as to its main principle and as to the first trans- 
mission of the human voice, was made at his father’s residence at Tutela Heights, 
Brantford, in 1876, and the first telephone talk over any distance was conducted 
between Brantford and Paris, a distance of 8 miles, on Aug. 10, 1876. 


Telephone development in Canada dates from the year 1880, when the Bell 
Telephone Co. was incorporated by Act of Parliament. Although at this time all 
patents and lines were owned by the Canadian Telephone Co., they were dependent 
on the Bell Co., to which they sold out in 1882. By 1883 the first submarine tele- 
phone cable had been laid between Windsor and Detroit, and during the year the 
Bell Co. operated in Canada 4,400 rental-earning telephones, 44 exchanges and 
40 agencies, with 600 miles of long distance wire. It controlled development in all 
the provinces except British Columbia, where the greater part of the system has 
always been in the hands of the British Columbia Telephone Co., Ltd. 


With the rapid growth of private companies in the Maritime Provinces, the lines 
of the Bell Co. were disposed of in 1888 to the Maritime Telegraph and Telephone 
Co. in Nova Scotia, and to the New Brunswick Telephone Co. in New Brunswick, 
an interest in these corporations being retained under the terms of sale. A develop- 
ment of a different kind is seen in the three Prairie Provinces, where well-organized 
systems were sold to the Governments of Manitoba and Alberta in 1908 and to 
Saskatchewan in 1909. The lines in Ontario and Quebec are still largely owned by 
the Bell Telephone Co. 


Telephone Systems.—The 2,447 telephone systems existing in 1928 (Table 72) 
include the three large provincial systems in Manitoba, Saskatchewan ‘and Alberta, 
and a smaller governmental system in Ontario, together with the system operated 
by the Parks Branch of the Dominion Department of the Interior. There were also 
137 municipal systems, the largest operated by the cities of Edmonton, Fort William 
and Port Arthur. Out of the 1,557 co-operative telephone companies, no fewer 
than 1,186 are in Saskatchewan alone, and 208 in Nova Scotia. Besides the above, 
there were 494 stock companies, 93 partnership and 161 private systems. 


The steady growth of the use of telephones from 1911 on is indicated in the 
summary statistics of Table 71, showing an increase from 302,759 in 1911 to 1,334,534 
in 1928, or from 4-2 to 13-8 telephones per 100 of the population. By provinces, 
the numbers of telephones in 1928 were as follows:—Ontario 589,343, Quebec 276,292, 
British Columbia 121,241, Saskatchewan 112,237, Alberta 77,572, Manitoba 
77,226, Nova Scotia 42,776, New Brunswick 32,740, Prince Edward Island 4,964, 
Yukon Territory 143. The number of instruments per 100 estimated population 
was as follows:—British Columbia 20-8, Ontario 18-3, Saskatchewan 13-2, Alberta 
12-3, Manitoba 11-8, Quebec 10-4, New Brunswick 7-9, Nova Scotia 7-8 and Prince 
Edward Island 5-7. In the proportion of telephones to population Canada as a 
whole, with 13-8 telephones per 100 population, ranks second to the United States, 
which has 15-8 telephones per 100 population. 
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Estimates of the number of telephone conversations during 1928 were 
2,292,000,000 local and 36,177,000 long distance calls. These estimates were based 
on estimates made by systems operating over 77 p.c. of all telephones in Canada 
and their estimates were based on actual counts made on days of normal business 
activity, and, after adjusting for uncompleted calls, holidays, Sundays, etc., the 
average was multiplied by 365. The long distance calls in practically all cases were 
the actual long distance calls put through or completed. The average was 1,717 
local and 27 long distance calls per telephone and 241 telephone conversations per 
capita as compared with an estimated average of 221 in 1927. The estimated 
per capita average for the United States in 1927 was 225 and for New Zealand, 179. 
The Bureau of Statistics publishes annually a detailed report on Telephone Statistics; 
this will be supplied free of charge on request. 

Statistics of the number of telephone companies reporting to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics are given in Tables 72 and 73. Special attention is directed 
to the growth of co-operative companies. 


7¥1.—Progress of Telephones in Canada, years ended June 30, 1911-1918, and Dec. 31, 


1919-1928. 
ee —————————————————————————————_ 
Salari nok 
Capital- Cost of Operating BIGEICS | ow; Tele- Ems, |e os 
Yrs.| jzation. | property. Revenue.) Fxpenses. Pee heniee inthe phones. | ployees? aie 
tion 
$ $ $ $ $ No miles No No No 


1911 | 40,043,982] 34,737,530/10,068,220] 6,979,045) 915,686] 537 687,728] 302,759) 10,425 
1912 | 46,276,852] 56,887,799|12,273,627| 9,094,689] 2,659,642) 683 889,572} 370,884] 12,788 
1913 | 59,847,005) 69,214,971|14,879,278|11,175,689| 6,839,399) 1,075 1,092,586} 463,671) 12,867 
1914 | 70,291,884| 80,258 ,356|17,297,269]12,882,402| 8,250,253) 1,136 1,343,090} 521,144) 16,799 
1915 | 74,284,991| 83,792,583|17,601,673}12,836,715| 8,357,029] 1,396 1,452,360] 533,090) 15,072 
1916 | 76,920,314] 88,520,020|18 ,594,268/11,147,201| 7,852,719) 1,592 1,600,564] 548,421) 15,247 
1917 | 79,121,702| 94,469,534/20,122,282/12,095,426| 8,882,593) 1,695 1,708,202} 604,136] 16,490 
1918 | 85,274,691|104,368,628|22,753,280}13 ,644,518|10,410,807| 2,007 1,848,467| 662,330) 17,336 
1919 |100,587,833|125,017, 222/29, 401, 006}20,081,436/15,774,586) 2,219 2,105,240] 778,758} 20,491 


1924 |160,015,020]193 ,884,378|/44,322,598/33 , 615 686/18, 293 , 234 
1925 |168,167,291|210,535,795|47 , 233, 617/35 ,566, 947/19 , 106,383 
1926 |179,151,098|227, 155,900|50,522 859/38, 141 360/25 219 ,493 9/3 ,306,214|1,201,008} 23,083 
1927 |192,442,495/243, 999, 185/56, 907, 338/48, 561, 916)26, 254,605 2/3,591,035}1,259,987| 23,437 
1928 |207,441, 866/263 201, 651/61, 791,333)51,542,544)28 501,378 7|3,982,867|1,3834,534) 24,373 


eS 


Includes salaries and wages chargeable to capital accounts. 
2Exclusive of employees on rural lines. 


2,765,722|1,072,454) 21,685 
3,019,773|1,142,876} 21,831 


1920 |116,689,705| 144,560, 969/33 ,473,712|28,044,401|17, 294,405) 2,327 2,105,101) 856,266) 21,187 
1921 |132,537,771|158,678 , 229|36, 986 ,913|30,080,035/19, 000,422) 2,365}2,268,271 902,090} 19,943 
1922 |143,802,023]167 ,332, 932/39, 559, 149|29,966,181|17,305,759) 2,387 2,396,805) 944,029} 19,321 
459|2,574,083}1,009,203| 21,002 
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1923 |152,673,022/179 , 002, 152/42, 132,959|32,390,370}18, 182,429) 2 
2 
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72.—Number of Telephone Companies in Canada, by Provinces, Dec. 31, 1928. 


ee SSS a———o 


eProwinces: Govern- | Muni- Stock Co-oper- | Partner- 


As ship. Private. Total. 


seen eee | ee | RR | ER | ES | eR SS | Eee ee 


Prince Edward Island. Pe A 


- 2 12 26 2 5 47 
INOva SCotiaicesics sc comeem ets ~ Los 16 208 14 15 253 
New Brunswick...........--- - - 20 3 3 8 34 
Qushet:n sonvecsiiaasay eee - - 106 38 17 46 207 
Ontario: eee rete eee 1 124 299 55 50 66 595 
Manitoba sass. te coe Cenc eee ae 1 8 2 6 3 11 31 
Saskatchewan............se0- 1 1 19 1,186 - 3 1,210 
Al bertaket ses, Jacko ne 2 1 8 4 yi 56 
British. Columbia, weaseee err: - 1 11 1 - ~ 13 
ukonerritonyencse css set - = 1 - - - 1 
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73.—Number of Telephone Companies in Canada, 1911-1928.1 


Govern- | Muni- Co-op- | Partner- ‘ 
Years. separ cipal Stock. | 5° nis ahip. Private. | Total. 
POT ecr eee ee ne oe he oni: 3 25 308 101 18 82 537 
AGU. eee h toe csuts chitin ee eit 3 35 368 133 31 113 683 
DES eae Sette eter coanziaraaks 4 52 543 262 63 151 1,075 
LOPS es ace anit oats bmn eaee we 4 58 611 297 48 118 1,136 
gS Pe ee an ee eee le eg 4 62 584 601 28 117 1,396 
POG ORs Ace (RUE. crarsce BS chats 5 6 4 67 622 765 23 111 1,592 
POTT 25 oak. {ee Ra leaies Ab aback «00 5 73 645 841 17 114 1,695 
TOUSHES ace Ga ace ome ge ae 5 74 735 1,085 12 96 2,007 
PO er ous Beak k Sich o.se 5 89 666 1,346 18 95 2,219 
PULU Rees Steam ee ea, ook S 0 5 88 647 1,495 9 83 2,327 
OO le RPS 8 sree ogee a aE 5 103 614 1,544 7 92 2,365 
TORTIE EES, Pree niin ek alexa soe 5 117 693 1,474 - 98 2,387 
TODS Meee Bee wh ae aicekials oc 5 127 450 1,752 1 124 2,459 
eres uate eee cle se Shale oes ND 153 502 1,606 63 137 2,466 
LOD et cca.. cette dale Gels aie Sosaisle os 6 144 502 1,551 106 186 2,495 
1028 Free) I ee 6 142 490 1,560 107 174 2,479 
BODT cA, otteilt oie le. oi glavthloiee 5 138 496 1,552 102 169 2,462 
TQAB ere cee, LAME te Me Seles 6 5 137 494 1,557 93 161 ‘2,447 


1The years 1911-1918 are from July 1 to June 30. Figures for 1919 to 1928 are for the calendar years, 


In the two following tables, figures are shown giving the number of telephones 
in use, the mileage of wire and the number of employees of telephone companies, 
by provinces, for the year 1928, and for the Dominion, from 1911 to 1928. 


74._Telephones in use, Mileage of Wire and Number of Employees, by Provinces, 
Dee. 31, 1928. 


Telephones in use. 


; in Meee cher ele ML ORe eS Em- 
Provinces. Per 100 of wire. | ployees. 


nose. | dential, | Rural | 2ayi® | Total. | popula- 
No No No No No. No miles No 
Prince. Ed, Island. s2| 1,904| 2,041] 47] 4,964 5-71 6,080 81 
Nova Scotia....... 9,887 | 20,447 | 11,522 920 | 42,776 7-81 79,974 846 
New Brunswick...| 7,932 | 16,070] 8,204 534 | 32,740 7-91 53,066 767 
Quebee............ 83,889 | 157,589 | 27,948 | 6,866 | 276,292 10-4} 795,374] 6,766 
Ontario...........- 143,880 | 317,428 | 117,393 | 10,642 | 589,343 18-3 {1,827,559 | 10,336 
Manitoba.......... 21,527 | 37,801 | 15,963 | 1,845 | 77,226 11-8 | 291,403 1,060 
Saskatchewan... 19,049 | 21,935 | 70,888 365 | 112,237 13-2 | 363,180 B45 
Alberta.......00.:- 21,400 | 32,748 | 22,673 751 | 77,572 12-3 | 267,933 1,304 
British Columbia.| 37,244 | 78,679 | 4,223 | 1,005 | 121,241 20-8 | 297,752 | 2,364 
a" Ea 81 39 23 be 143 4-1 566 4 
Total.......... 345,771 | 684,820 | 280,878 | 23,065 (1,334,534 | 13-8 [3,982,867 | 24,373 


1Hixcluding employees on rural lines. 
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75.—Telephones in use, Mileage of Wire and Number of Employees, 1911-1928.! 


i eee 
_————_———— SSS 


Years, 


ee 


Telephones in use. 


eases sme 
: : : Per 100 | O Wire: | P oyees.? 
Busi- Resi- Public 
ness. dential, Rural pay. Total Saadee 
No. No No. No. No. No miles No. 
- - - - | 302,759 4.2 687 ,782 10,495 
= - - - | 370,884 5-0 889 ,572 12,783 
- ~ - - 463,671 6-2 | 1,092,587 12 ,867 
- = - - 521,144 6-8 | 1,348,090 16,799 
- - - — | 533,090 6-8 | 1,452,360 15,072 
= - - —| 548,421 6-8 | 1,600,564 15,247 
- - - - 604,136 7-4 | 1,708,203 16,490 
- - - 1 - | 662,330 8:0 | 1,848,466 17,336 
- - ~ - 778,758 9-2 | 2,105,240 20,491 
..| 260,481 | 390,930 | 204,855 — | 856,266 9-9 | 2,105,101 21,187 
soll) PAS HS 396, 384 232 ,208 - 902 ,090 10-3 | 2,268,271 19,943 
sal, 28iR 35 414 ,887 247 ,607 - 944 029 10-6 | 2,396,805 19,321 
..| 303,660 444 300 261,360 - 11,009 ,320 11-1 | 2,574,083 21,002 
loot 108 509 , 928 265 ,509 15,909 |1,072,454 11-6 |_ 2,765,722 21,685 
Ae SPAS steve 556,837 268 ,807 19,357 |1,142,876 12-2 | 3,020,773 21,831 
Paleo ood 597 ,429 270 ,686 21,336 |1,201,008 12-8 | 3,306,214 22,567 
Sel HOU4sea2o 637,536 275,544 22,482 11,259,987 13°27 3,591,085 23 ,437 
Sa BES eal 684 ,820 280,878 28,065 |1,334,534 13-8 | 3,982,867 24,3738 


ae 


2Excluding employees on rural lines. 


"6.—Financial Statistics of Canadian Telephone Companies for the years 1912-1928.! 
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SS EeeeeeEeEeEoaoaoEoEoaoaoaooOoOoaooooaoooaeeeeeeeeeeeeaaee aa — 00 SS 


Years. 


Capital 
Stock. 


$ 


21, 533, 605 
26,590,501 
28, 644,340 
28, 947, 122 
29,416, 956 


29,476,367 
29,803,090 
35, 227, 233 
36, 149, 838 
42,194, 426 


48, 968, 198 
57,366,675 
63, 798, 133 
65,514, 130 
68,345, 999 


76, 460, 540 
85,918, 239 


$ 


24,743, 247 
33, 256,503 
41,647,554 
45,337,869 
47,503, 358 


49, 645.335 
55,471, 601 
65, 360, 600 
80,539,367 
90,343,345 


94, 833, 825 
95,306,347 
96, 216, 887 
102, 653,161 
110, 805, 099 


115,981,955 
121,528, 627 


Cost of 
Property 
and 


Equipment. 


| 


$ 


56, 887, 799 
69, 214,971 
80, 258,356 
83, 792, 583 
88,520, 021 


94,469,534 
104,368, 627 
125, 017, 222 
144,560, 969 
158, 678, 229 


167,332, 932 
179,002,152 
193, 884,378 
210, 535, 795 
227,155, 900 


243,999, 135 
263,201, 651 


Salaries 


$ 


2,659, 642 
6, 839, 309 
8, 250, 253 
8,357,029 
7,852,719 


8, 882,593 
10,410,807 
15,774, 586 
17,294,405 
19, 000, 422 


17,305,759 
18, 182,429 
18, 293, 234 
19, 106, 383 
20,413,173 


26, 254, 605 
28,501,378 


Gross 
Revenue. 


$ 


12, 273, 627 


14,897, 278 
17, 297, 269 
17, 601, 673 
18, 594, 268 


20, 122, 282 
22, 753, 280 
29,401, 006 
33,473, 712 
36, 986, 913 


39,559, 149 
42,132,959 
44,322,598 
47, 233, 617 
50, 522, 859 


56,907,338 
61,791,333 


Operating 
Expenses. 


$ 


9,094, 689 
11,175, 689 
12, 882, 402 
12,836,715 
11, 147,201 


12,095,426 
18, 644, 524 
20,081,436 
28,044,401 
30,080, 035 


29,966,181 
32,390,370 
33, 615, 686] 
35,566, 947 
38, 141,360 


48,561,916 
51,542,544 


Net 
Operating 
Revenue. 


$ 


3,178, 938 
3,721,589 
4,414, 867 
6,764, 958 
7,447,067 


8, 026, 856 
9,108,756 
9,319,570 
5,429,311 
6,906,878 


9,592,968 
10, 266, 285 
10, 706, 912 
11, 666, 670 
12,381,499 


8,345,422 
10, 248, 789 


i 


1Figures for the years 1912-1918 are from July 1 to June 30; those for the years 1919-1927 are from J an, 1 


to Dec. 31. 


2Includes salaries and wages chargeable to capital accounts. 
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PART XII.—THE POST OFFICE. 


Historical.—A postal service was established between Montreal and Quebec 
as early as 1721, official messengers and other travellers making a practice of carrying 
letters for private persons. When Canada came under British rule the Post Office 
was placed on a settled footing by Benjamin Franklin, then Deputy Postmaster- 
General for the American colonies, who visited Canada in 1763, opened post offices 
at Quebec, Montreal and Three Rivers, and also established courier communication 
between Montreal and New York. Since 1755 Halifax had had a post office and 
direct postal communication with Great Britain. 

As a consequence of the American Revolution and the resulting isolation of 
Canada from Nova Scotia, the first exclusively Canadian postal service, a monthly 
courier route from Halifax to Quebec, was established in 1788, involving a seven 
weeks’ trip and expenses of about £200, of which only one-third was met by postal 
charges. Up to 1804 the postal facilities of Upper Canada consisted of one regular 
trip by courier each winter with whatever mail might reach Montreal during the 
season of navigation. Charges were necessarily high, $1.12 being paid on ordinary 
letters from London to Toronto via Halifax. 

The first post office in Toronto was opened about 1800. By 1816 there were 
19 offices in the two Canadas, and in 1827 this number had increased to 114. At this 
time the system consisted primarily of a trunk line of communication between 
Halifax, Quebec, Montreal, Toronto and Amherstburg, over which couriers travelled 
at varying intervals. Branching off this line were routes to Sorel, Sherbrooke, St. 
Johns, Hull, Hawkesbury, Perth and Richmond, with most deliveries made once 
or twice a week. 

Hitherto the Post Office had been under the mae of the Imperial Depart- 
ment, but considerable agitation resulted in the service being transferred on April 
6, 1851, to the several Provinces. Only enough mutual control was maintained to 
insure the continuance of Imperial and intercolonial services. The Provinces had 
complete jurisdiction over the establishment and maintenance of systems and 
rates. 

At Confederation the provincial systems were transferred to the Dominion. 
The Post Office Act of 1867 established a service throughout Canada. The domestic 
rate on letters was reduced from 5 to 3 cents per half-ounce, and in 1870 the rates 
to the United States and Great Britain were reduced from 10 to 6 cents and from 
123 to 6 cents respectively per half-ounce. In 1875 a convention between Canada 
and the United States reduced postal rates between the countries to the domestic 
level. In 1878, on the admission of Canada to the Postal Union, letter postage to the 
countries of the Postal Union was reduced to 5 cents per half-ounce. After a con- 
ference in 1897, Imperial penny postage (2 cents per half-ounce) was established 
on Dec. 25, 1898, while the domestic rate was reduced from 3 to 2 cents per ounce. 
These rates were maintained until 1915, when a 1-cent war tax was imposed on all 
pay letters and post cards (except where this would be in violation of international 
agreements), and also on postal notes. Later the rate to Great Britain was increased 
to 4 cents on the first and 3 cents on succeeding ounces, while that to Postal Union 
countries was raised to 10 cents on the first and 5 cents on succeeding ounces. Penny 
postage again became effective for Canada, the United States, Newfoundland and 
other countries of the continent of North America on July 1, 1926, and for Great 
Britain and all other places within the British Empire on Dec. 25, 1928. On May 
24, 1929, penny postage became effective to France and, on Dec. 25, 1929, was 
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extended to all places in South America. For these countries the rate is 2 cents 
per ounce, while for other Postal Union countries it is 8 cents on the first ounce and 
4 cents on succeeding ounces. In spite of reductions of from 20 p.c. to 33 p.c. 
represented by these changes, which were effective for 9 months of the fiscal year 
1927, Table 79 shows a comparatively small reduction in the net revenue of the 
Post Office Department in that year, while in the fiscal year 1929, during the whole 
of which penny postage was in effect for inland post and for the countries of North 
America, the net revenue of the Department increased nearly $2,000,000 over that 
of 1927. The effect of the reduction in rates was largely offset by increases in postal 
business. 

The Post Office Department is administered by the Postmaster-General. 
Besides the several administrative branches at Ottawa, the Dominion is divided 
into 15 districts, each in charge of a Superintendent of Postal Service. The 
Canadian system embraces a territory more extensive than that served by any other 
systems except those of the United States and Russia, the sparsity of population 
and the comparative lack of development making inevitable a peculiarly difficult 
and expensive service. 


Rural Mail Delivery.—A system of rural mail delivery was inaugurated in 
Canada on Oct. 10, 1908, limited at that time to existing stage routes, persons 
residing on such routes being entitled to have mail boxes put up in which the mail 
carrier was to deposit mail matter and from which he was to collect mail matter 
and carry it to the post office. As a consequence of the public approval of this 
scheme, new regulations, taking effect on April 1, 1912, made all persons residing 
in rural districts along and contiguous to well-defined main thoroughfares of one 
mile and upwards eligible to receive their mail in this manner, while couriers on 
rural mail routes were also required to sell postage stamps and take applications, 
and accept money for, money orders and postal notes. The result has been an 
increase in the number of rural routes from approximately 900 in 1912 to 3,915 in 
1929, having 206,459 mail boxes as against approximately 25,000 in 1912. The 
establishment of these routes has been an important factor in the amelioration of 
the conditions of Canadian rural life. 


Statistics.—Tables 77 to 79 show the number of post offices in operation in 
Canada in the latest six years, the gross revenue in all offices collecting $10,000 and 
upwards in 1928 and 1929, and the net revenue and expenditure of the Depart- 
ment in various years since 1890. 


77._Number of Post Offices in Operation in the several Provinces of Canaca, Mar. 
31, 1924-1929. 


enn: Bll 


Provinces. 1924, 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 
Prince Edward Island....... 131 130 131 130 128 127 
Nova Scotia...........+006- 1,819 1,793 1,791 1,778 ler fral 1,770 
New Brunswick..........--- 1,131 1,126 1,119 1,113 1,114 1,079 
Quebeo) ff. C48. Sere eels 2,366 2,396 2,429 2,463 2,514 2,528 
Ontariovt cee ee areas 2,597 2,588 2,613 2,614 f 2,586 
ManizODac ceasing scr cries 813 818 1 817 816 
Saskatchewan.........++++> 1,408 1,414 1,433 1,428 1, 428 1,423 
Wibertar fet ce caraece cicersiets [215 1,211 1, 203 1,195 1,200 1,189 
British Columbia........... 855 871 868 867 866 876 
Yukon Lerritory... scenes + 19 19 20 20 20 20 
Northwest Territories....... 13 15 14 15 16 16 


ROG Al oo... oe cee sass 12,370 12,376 12,439 12,440 12,478 12,430 


min VEEL GN 5GC) 0) Dae ee ee 
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78.—Statistics of Gross Postal Revenue of Offices Collecting $10,000 and upwards, 
for the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1928 and 1929. 


Name of Post Office. 1928. 1929. Name of Post Office. 1928, 1929. 
$ $ $ $ 
P. E. Island. Ontario. 

Charlottetown........... 58, 636 61,596 || Amherstburg............. 10,146 10, 239 
Summerside.............. 18,701 £9; 074 |p Aruprior..s82.) cote 14, 943 15,022 
——_—_—___ |——————_] Aurora................... 18,798 14, 288 
Total for Province...... 144,550 150,313 || Aylmer West............. 12, 669 12,980 
| -—————] Barrie... .. 6c. ccs 26, 623 27,698 
Nova Scotia. Belleville. 2 i. oh. . cok 59,815 62,400 
Bowmanville. :........... 13,771 13,765 
CN Uo Ree 9 got ae 30,477 30,509 || Bracebridge.............. 13,099 13,741 
Antigonish.) .i/§ 335... .> 12,545 13,152 || Brampton................ 23,434 | 23, 465 
ridgewater.\.........+% 15,248 1643040 | PBrantiord-::.622 22.0. .h 143 , 634 144,994 
lace Bay......... Nc aeee 18,343 17,374 || Bridgeburg. .:.....<...0.% 22,573 23,780 
Biptiias 2 hone Beek 437,155 468,178 || Broekville............... 47,086 46,582 
Hemtwille.. 4 tt ot"... 17,821 17,846 |} Carleton Place........... 17,457 16, 294 
Men Nr a Bee et, ol, 12,297 13, 053 ACORN S pee ue nes sick 65, 625 65,589 
New Glasgow............ 34, 687 Bapeen CObalh. 0.) Pea er 30, 160 29,487 
North Sydney........... 17, 853 7 SOOM Cobounge,<) ats wis ea. 44,173 33,572 
1 ae eee RSE ares 6 12,738 12,414 || Cochrane................. 19,147 17,914 
Rorisebill: kk 0e.o . 4. 13,405 13,254 || Collingwood..............- 19,490 20,135 
ON OS ee EER EES § 10,708 10; 734.) Cornwall.) 3..2 0... 0. 36,073 40,889 
fC ane a An 64,088 6552761 Dundas. Bee. Sok 15, 837 15, 282 
Sydney Mines............ 10,324 10; 0007 Dunnville. 3 4) 3a. 18,334 18,724 
DUDO Tes te oe es Cates ads 52,999 52,970 OL BUS soi, spershelabe atlloe do, eahe 15,096 15,382 
Winds (54/020, o 5 Sara: 16,941 16,784 || Fort Frances............- 21,493 21,137 
Wolfville, 3:48), 3 oo... TATA | 13,490 || Fort William............. 83,535 87, 636 
Parmouth 2254 Wo os... 25, 889 27,764 BLO Ec soak Me etas cia ode 62,983 64,519 
ale ee GaNanogue. hese. os 18, 288 18,870 
Total for Province...... 1,288,671 | 1,335,023 || Goderich.,............... 16, 655 16,830 
aS al || GMMSbye. Like mer ae o, 12,878 12,456 
New Brunswick. Ler CIS aes hel RCE 102, 026 162,019 
Bathurst 12,514 12,893 || Haileybury.............. 12,179 12,406 
Campbellton 21,809 229236 | Hamilton. 60 oluow + ds 570, 159 588, 842 
hatham 12, 646 13,083" Hanover.) csc. nesta. 13,061 13,557 
Edmundston 14,449 17,475 || Hawkesbury............. 10,791 10,679 
Fredericton’ 66,848 W000} |wktuntevilled. ao. ts 15,078 14,764 
Moncton 482,579 510,842 |} Ingersoll................. 23,387 24,628 
Newcastle 11,680 12,146 || Kapuskasing............. 17,532 17,937 
Saint John 247,752 258, 786 CNOTAN A. Ha neicte Hee oa de 24,306 24,755 
St. Stephen 17,719 17,223 | Kineardine,.............. 14,038 14,595 
Sackville 16,334 ATe848 7) Wingstone.s eset. oon ee 107,016 107,539 
OY Gees ie 15,021 155657. Kanesville. 2 ee. 3.58. 10,036 9,809 
Woodstoel:: 4%. besou5.5. 19,561 20,029 || Kirkland Lake........... 20,777 25,918 
——————_|—__—_] Kitchener................ 121, 648 120,500 
Total for Province...... 1,260,495 | 1,310,742 || Leamington.............. 19 204 19,786 
| es Dindsay.. i. cc. .c ccc cee s 32,217 33,940 
Quebec. istowele sees a, soe. 14,966 15,095 
London) #50. soso oa. 482, 296 500,379 
Shieoutinit’, 2525. 0108 33, 063 OO, OF On MLICIANG. - Miata aeons 22,814 21,742 
RPOREICOOI® oy lass sk sleek 11,082 12,421 || Milton West.............. 10,042 9,934 
Drummondville East 15,325 LO M2VAl Napanee! 4 257 Glace es 18,868 19,221 
arnham..... ho le Reta 10,760 10,245 || New Liskeard............ 17,525 18,949 
Granby eon) ee 22,064 22,786 || Newmarket.............. 14,809 15,445 
[Senate co A ie ee. a 25,721 26,715 || New Toronto............. 22,328 30,324 
OUOLED Nraiita ose Ns. iki 19,470 19,855 || Niagara Falls,........... 125,346 138,723 
Jonquiéres..,,..........0 12,512 11; 989s North: Bayi.3.2. fs. .6.8. 56, 050 58,974 
KSnogaml Hees wee weeks 10,390 11 SO4MiOalkeville ns eae er yo) 14, 613 17, 200 
iE CE ee eee Pee ee ae 20,055 21,012 || Orangeville.............-. 10,844 11,416 
Maror ek ce Ste baie 10,360 Lied 25a \Orilhia.i2 a pee ee eck 40,127 40,812 
LOS Se eee ae ea 4,213,176 40113889 ll Oshawa. <a. teh occ ke 96,566 113,341 
Quehee at iiss 845 ah ck, 566,574 HVSFS2IM Ottawa ve teae wy, vce ee 608, 634 631,412 
Rimouski 13,594 14,058 |} Owen Sound.............. 47,010 48,611 
15,957 TZ COG ME ATISN 4. ook, HOP ces Ui, 26, 746 31,023 
32,509 33,926 || Parry Sound............. 14,203 | . 14,730 
21,979 24,072 || Pembroke................ 31,529 33,451 
11,390 12 O80 eeerti.co. etek. Po at 25,251 26,395 
24,429 27,493 || Peterborough............ "105, 738 109, 181 
105, 456 100% 730) Weotroliae cer see ek: 12,441 12,725 
12,002 L700 || MEICtOINS cheese ee oon 16, 934 16, 856 
‘Ehetford*Mines.;..:..¢.>: 17,899 1950732/-PortArthurs 2 lores): 62,157 62,318 
Three 'Rivers,.....0506.0: 68 , 323 74,539 || Port Colborne............ 22,020 25, 626 
WialeyHeldis ciel: «ccles © oc 13,060 1253271) PortsHopes.cac.- ccs ctace + 21,022 21,222 
WACTOTIAVEO acc. .ccs ves. 15,097 1G 287A PrescOtiees. csesec ston conn 13,891 14,165 
————_ PLESUON te sas cote eee 21,716 21,961 
Total for Province...... 6,745,229 | 7,148,650 || Renfrew.................. 25, 063 24,978 
—_—_—_—_—_—_'—__——_—_ St. Catharines............ 91,216 94,943 
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78.—Statistics of Gross Postal Revenue of 
for the fiscal years ended Mar. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Offices Collecting $10,000 and upwards, 
31, 1928 and 1929—concluded. 


Name of Post Office. 1928. 1929. Name of Post Office. 1928. 1929. 
$ $ $ $ 
Ontario—concluded. Alberta. 
Sta Marvs..taecsiecc. a0 8 18, 267 VACA A SEN itremaeias pen Aen Ios 21,162 20,030 
Stachomast eet 61, 543 63/764) || Calgary....5. 20 seer. sm 8 605,178 664.196 
Garritan os. mermmes aie cots al 59,728 63,453 || Camrose..:.........62-5: 15,700 16, 653 
Sault Ste. Marie.........-- 68, 299 67,074 || Drumheller...........--- 18,121 22,018 
SiimCOC Mes hee pen oe reels 29,192 31,129 || Edmonton...........-+:- 477,925 511, 686 
SimithseFallaieye ae dees 26, 257 27,019 || Hanna...........-----++: 10, 739 10,814 
Siratiordece et een cles 62,575 64,954 || Lacombe...........--+++- 10,469 10,728 
Strathroy iiss acer sane 12,176 12,517 || Lethbridge.............-- 68, 153 73,992 
Sturgeon Falls..........-- 10,048 9,767 || Medicine Hat..........-- 39,993 44,100 
Sudbury. cee ck 56, 232 63,676 || Red Deer............--+- 18,477 19, 333 
AL stasi(o) CO I aa be senor 11,641 11,866 || Stettler...........2.+.++- 10,770 10,835 
Tillsonbure s vee. eos oe 13, 638 14,110 }) Vegreville...............- 11,529 12,018 
Sin MINS! lee eee «aero 38, 536 37,787 || Vermilion............05+: 10, 685 10,858 
TOrOnto.. oc hehen veers ok 7,078,919 6,953,828 || Wetaskiwin...........--- 12,332 13,366 
Pronto. pho soeet et wee 20,408 19,241 wre a ee Te ey ee 
Wealkertons cect eiciieiel sk 10,827 11,387 || Total for Province...... 2,203,904 | 2,362,824 
Wallaceburg.) ccecm es. «eer 14,074 13,899 —$____|—————_ 
Waterloo. .0.. hee cock 39,332 41,077 
Wellandicet te parecer 44,860 40,841 : 
Weston... o.b oer + ceak 18,969 20,535 British Columbia. 
Wihitbyer. olen seer 16,910 13, 923 
Windserc. cheese eer 386, 622 442,497 || Chilliwack............-+- 15,036 15,736 
Wana, oF vere smirks acct 11,918 11,721 || Cranbrook...........+++- 20,477 21,264 
Woodstock tee esearce 56, 261 55,651 || Duncan.............-+--- 18,533 19,335. 
Sere SOE ATEN Warn Oita dc «ctackteeh otek sok 16,007 16,477 
Total for Province...... 14,192,841 | 14,292,868 || Kamloops.............++- 31,234 33, 253 
Soe Sos | ee Eel une te eee eee tes ce 21,361 22,464 
INGMAAINNO 24. eae «ieee 27,578 28,998 
Nelson a) err tee omeort: 39,534 41,654 
Manitoba. New Westminster.......- 76,671 82,811 
Penticton. sens ee 18, 266 19,188 
Brandon. ince tess ents 103, 208 107,270 || Powell River...........-- 12,794 12,330 
Dap Mins sae eee eels < o0 ot 21, 207 21,559 || Prince George.........--- 12, 843 13,916 
Neepawa areca coe te iT tral 11,468 |} Prince Rupert..........-. 34,560 34,375 
Portage la Prairie........ 29,317 98,393 | Revelstoke.............-- 15, 092 16,777 
MhoerPash. se aeeek eee 13, 950 DGOT0 | rally yee eee tect ale 26, 694 26,444 
Wardens teacher mos. cele 10,611 10,787 || Vancouver..........-..--: 1,295,161 1,404,441 
Winnipeg: travertine ens site 3,540,009 366650522 || WVOUHOD «a. eters lor 27,849 28,732 
poke il | ee ES VACTORIAL A Oat eee ee 268, 405 288, 907 
Total for Province...... 4,259,522 | 4,454,547 See 
or ee otal for Provinces:..¢: 2,542,240 | 2,707,811 
Saskatchewan. 
Yukon. 
INSSINI DOI. sere teds es sas 12,407 12,439 
Biggar lye. eer as 10, 767 11,195 || Total for Yukon....... 12,598 13,117 
ISCO Via Divs cette estes eoks 20,389 19,381 
Eu DOlCG pretatecstos a 11,310 11,497 
Mloydminsteryeas. 2. 13, 243 14,726 
Meliont... 5 bean teerolensiar 14, 245 14,973 Summary. 
Melvilleteea tise eee ne 13, 851 15,765 
Moose Jawa sates cee 136,782 140,047 | P.BvIsland..°...5..2.%.5% 144, 550 150,313 
North Battleford........- 27,298 29,107 ||, Nova Scotia. i... 25.0665 1,288,671 1,335, 023 
Prince: Albertaaevs scsi. +" 43,031 46,248 || New Brunswick.......... 1, 260, 495 1,310,742 
Reving. 4. Pace ns os 869, 098 932:-892 || Quebees us taecer ees <b os 6,743,229 | 7,148,650 
TIOSECOW NE Hao etre ce oes 10,541 TTQOB TE Omtaniow. = ay. sone see cer 14,192,841 | 14,292,868 
Saskatoonicnwn wesc: ec) fee 311,590 346,800 || Manitoba..............-+- 4,259,522 4,454,547 
Shatinavon sas cccee oa: 12130 13,851 || Saskatchewan...........- 2,975,280 | 3,103,373 
Switt\Currentss.sene +o +s 30, 984 355896) ||WAllbertawar. tcce- see. sons 2,203,904 | 2,362,824 
Weyburnsaiet eeaasers nse 30, 083 32,220 || British Columbia........ 2,542,240 | 2,707,811 
Morton laa seuss ye nes 31,503 S534 al eVuken..a. tee sess ae oa 12,598. 13,117 
Total for Province...... 2,975,280 | 3,103,373 35,623,330 | 36,879, 268 


Total for Canada.... 


Die he PON te peg a ee ee 
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79.—Revenue and Expenditure of the Post Office Department for the quinquennial 
fiscal years ended 1899-1910, and for the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1911-1929. 


Norr.—For all other years, see 1911 Year Book, p. 288. 


8S8Ss—————=$=M0MRam9?Sm9M@ma9S9B9aaS9S935>°03000..R 


Net 


Expendi- 


Fiscal Years. hvala ra Bie Deficit. Surplus. 
$ $ $ $ 
PRE Ertl Ms oh agra os p> ve «on veh Osea 2,357,389 | 3,074,470 717,081 = 
De nr iyo nk bs 6 ss s+ 85 maiden ch oct 2,729,790 | 3,593, 647 800, 857 = 
SORBET hehe oP ds <5 wba e obak oa ale « agin aes Ae 3,183,984 | 3,645,646 461, 662 = 
Ren esd tae tert ene poids fron + men eee +) tomenenecnae one 5,125,373 | 4,634,528 = 490, 845 
LIEU ACARI a p< od sensed nets dase «cappneees. 7,958,547 | 7,215,337 = 743,210 
MORE Mas ehidteat anit ais «is.d ss lard. s pa<vdb aatghrene ae 9,146,952 | 7,954,223 - 1,192,729 
ALL SII Bi ke pana eam aetr EAS oe 5 dd 10,482,255 | 9,172,035 - 1,310,220 
BAe he ONO aati cdi is» 5-3 Sgn s Parade << A topWI cE ons 12,060,476 | 10,882,805 = 1,177,671 
Be EONAR: Baas 4 vite os #04» Bm SReRS Bae eR ee te ee 12,956,216 | 12,822,058 = 134, 158 
BOM ae Gis Bate ooh tds od pom Gee eg Poke «bb me scores 13,046,650 | 15,961,191 | 2,914,541 = 
POI ES odo tan Aaaene ond cae somes Co batten ake 18,858,410 | 16,009, 139 - | 2,849,271 
i UNS ay ASP GN Mi oieed led bbw it Rime ealapdeemiy Cw Areas tA 20,902,384 | 16,300,579 = 4,601,805 
DO ce Mearache imcide Srebiie ois 3.4 5 awh + PHS DG 4 6 cbse soils ld 21,345,394 | 18,046,558 = 3,298, 836 
BPN pinata at a tomate ee, 5s es cia kl a= 6d som bonickes 21,602,713 | 19,273,584 = 2,329,129 
Ree Upiiens e itd IMah Wes. syns be wees -W charset: « 24,449,917 | 20,774,385 = 3,675,532 
Be ae ecigst eye tees RR ohiceiy Weim iorey ny sb Suara eens oro 26,331,119 | 24,661,262 = 1, 669, 857 
Or 1. ORR? Depo easah mace Baile prepped Hee 5 el Sho i 26,554,538 | 28,121,425 | 1,566,887 = 
Dae Oat inicio vad s0s.0.5 Saye dlp sin «> s mip reek 29,262,233 | 27,794,502 = 1,467,731 
TES Dl ST Ete Raat ani gee ease ena tee Stel a 29,100,492 | 28,305, 937 = 794,555 
BED ASMA Ouch cache 8 Ags tea, 4 meena a b> ) cos baw oe 28,581,993 | 29,873,802 | 1,291,809 = 
DOMES ie ete Bede See ok 1s aia ane 5943's pouinebh oleae 31,024,464 | 30,499, 686 = 524,778 
Che ola ERIE Berek id a ah Bae i aban pebiehae 6 int. el A 29,378,697 | 31,007,698 | 1,629,001 = 
De OA MNAS Cbitan oho) gc 2 5 Bice s & vidya Biss « Koen s iw op 30,529,155 | 32,379,196 | 1,850,041 = 
DCP SoA OAR ote Bas oa Ties Vase naire <b coker wate 31,170,904 | 38,483,058 | 2,312,154 = 


pt 


1““Net revenue’’ is exclusive of salaries and allowances to postmasters and some other smaller items. 
The gross revenue in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1929, was $37,899,097. 


Auxiliary Services.—The auxiliary postal services—the issuing of money 
orders (including postal notes) and the facilities offered by the Post Office savings 
banks—have expanded enormously since Confederation. In 1868, for example, 
there were 515 money order offices in operation, issuing orders to an amount of 
$3,342,574. In 1929 the number of offices had increased to 6,066, while the value 
of orders issued was nearly 64 times as large as in the earlier year. In the fol- 
lowing tables, illustrating the use of money orders and postal notes, it will also be 
noticed that the large number of 17,210,316 money orders, representing a value 
of $203, 129,237 was issued during 1929. The number of postal notes received 
and paid was 7,912,970, with a value of $16,670,122. It may be added that 
postal notes are issued payable to bearer and are in general use for the transfer of 
small sums, while money orders, on the other hand, are payable to order at a desig- 
nated post office. Statistical tables showing deposits with the Government saving 
banks since Confederation and combined business of Post Office and Dominion 
Government savings banks, 1924-29, are included in the chapter on Currency and 


Banking. (See pp. 866-867). 
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Uae ea re Anno Gy 


80.—Operation of the Mo 


Nore.—For 1868 to 1900, see Canada Year Book, 1911, p. 289. 


me Oooo 


Fiscal Years. 


1Q0Gite antes cies 


Money 
Order 
Offices in 
Canada. 


Orders 
issued in 
Canada. 


No. 


1,151,024 
1,446,129 
1,668, 705 
1,869, 233 
1,924, 130 


2,178,549 
1,845, 278 
2,990, 691 
3,596, 299 
4,178,752 


4,840, 896 
5,777, 757 
8, 688,563 
7,227, 964 
6,990,813 


7,171,375 
8,698, 502 
9,919, 665 
9,100, 707 
9,947,018 


11,013, 167 
10,031,198 
11,098, 222 
12,561,490 
13, 435, 448 


14,784, 230 
15,760,994 
17,505, 563 
17,210,316 


Value 
of orders 
issued in 
Canada. 


$ 


17, 956, 258 
23,549, 402 
26, 868, 202 
29,652,811 
32,349,476 


37,355, 673 
32,160, 098 
49,974,007 
52, 627,770 
60, 967, 162 


70, 614, 862 
84,065, 891 
101, 153,272 
109,500, 670 
89, 957,906 


94,469,871 
119, 695,535 
142, 959,167 
142,375, 809 
159, 224,937 


173,523,322 
139,914, 186 
143,055,120 
159, 855, 115 
163,519,320 


177,840, 231 
188,219,777 
200,773, 403 
203, 129, 237 


Payable in— 
other 
Canada. countries. 
$ $ 
14,324, 289 3,631,969 
18, 423, 035 5,126,367 
20,761,078 6,107,124 
21,706,474 7,946,337 
23,410,485 8,938,991 
26, 133,565 11, 222, 108 
21,958,855 10, 201, 243 
31,836, 629 18,137,378 
36,577,552 16,050, 218 
41,595, 205 19,371, 957 
45,451,425 25,163,437 
52,568, 433 31,497,458 
61,324,030 39, 829, 242 
66,113, 221 43,387,449 
64, 723,941 25, 233,965 
75,781,582 18, 688, 289 
97,263,961 22,431,574 
116, 764,491 26,194, 676 
116, 646,096 25,729,713 
135, 201, 816 24,023,121 
155,916, 232 17,607,090 
124,316, 726 15,597,460 
126, 617,350 16,437,770 
141, 620,372 18, 234, 743 
145, 769, 761 17,749, 559 
158, 844, 831 18,995,400 
167, 206, 859 21,012,918 
177, 880, 036 22,893,367 
179,833, 100 23, 296, 138 


ney Order System in Canada, fiseal years ended June 30, 
1901-1906, and Mar. 31, 1997-1929. 


Value 


of orders 


issued 
in other 


countries, 
payable in 


Canada. 


$ 


2,592,845 
3,575,803 
4,604,528 
5,197,122 
5, 602, 257 


6,533, 201 
5,393,042 
7,933,361 
_ 7,794, 751 
8,048, 467 


8,664,557 
8,712, 667 
9,081,627 
§,807,313 
9,707,383 


9,868,137 
9,704,610 
9,385, 627 
10,351,021 
10,050,361 


6,680,971 
5,515, 069 
8,986,041 
13, 508,396 
13,957, 613 


15,600,917 
15,532,673 
15,398,181 
14,096,027 


Attention may be drawn to the difference between the value of orders issued 


in Canada and payable in other countries and those issued elsewhere payable in 
Canada. This difference (about $9,200,000 in 1929 and about $33,580,000 in 1914) 
represents to a large extent remittances made by immigrants and to travellers in 
foreign countries. It is an indication, at least, of the large amounts sent out from 
Canada, and is an essential figure in the computation of our balance of trade. 


81.—Money Orders, by Provinces, and Total Postal Notes, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 


1925-1929. 
eee nen 
Provinces. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 
No. No. No. No. No. 

Money order offices in— . 

Canada. ce ee heel sladls aisle Rares 5,578 5, 706 5,797 5,923 6,066 
Prince Edward Island.............-+-- 65 67 68 68 68 
INO Val SCOtlaunn:. seers ccc css sans 373 376 382 385 ‘387 
Nawab Lunswic acca cee cri aaa 261 266 269 284 281 
Quebecwswiiisd. hie. Weetoeehe. Ghd. 46 1,202 1,218 1 237 1, 254 1,291 
Ontario aie eee sce seen eee relexcor 1,587 | - 1,614 1,632 1,653 1,676 
IND ATIAGORD Brice cies ceils oer erste Wr iere ccetevalte 374 380 391 402 414 
Gaskatchowalices telecine lesa sielereelerle oe 720 769 779 805 833 
MUTOr Eee ree LORS reareicle aoe eretea 533 541 555 577 609 
British Columbia. <..cceec asses ss eels 458 470 478 487 499 


Vulcon Lerritory scace cece en's clefeecers elele 5 5! 6 8 8 
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81.—Money Orders, by Provinces, and Total Postal Notes, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 
1925=1929—concluded. 


Provinces. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 
No. No. No. No, No, 

Money orders issued in— 

ELE) Se rege aS 13,435,448 | 14,784,200 | 15,760,994 | 17,505,563 | 17,210,316 
Prince Edward Island................. 91,729 109,072 120,521 132,449 133 ,302 
MGV Dogs AP: BRL oS Ope Ska 913,681 959, 404 1,020,974 1,082, 898 1,082,210 

Re EMGAWAG ES tytn ke cd ste y's 528,041 562, 454 599, 785 625, 937 658, 700 
SENIOR. Sith tated: cer hates Mea ce tie, te 1,818, 923 2,020, 164 2,250, 437 2,680, 292 2,614, 493 
A ss Saleen setieb eae hecslol. toh ae Sai ta i 4,052,189 4,354, 157 4,589, 798 4,814,717 4, 674, 538 
Manitoba.......... Rieiaieieiere iol cittnis S/6ivike +X 979, 684 1,042,751 1,134,566 1, 251, 054 1,240,124 
PRRROIONPWRN Cee So eon ee 2,384, 732 2,853, 667 2,994, 600 3,476, 742 3, 280, 063 

fp USERS. te taken) 6. Cea: ds odes 1,595, 753 1, 754, 065 1, 851, 985 2,128,610 2,149, 257 
Britigh Colombit..scsbicscsssccecsvess 1,062,217 1,119,514 1,188,970 1,302, 149 1,365,931 

ROR f OFTITOES. 0 O58 on ag cs cee ch can 8,499 8,952 9,358 10,715 11, 698 

Receipts for money orders issued in— $ $ $ $ $ 

ROMANO T A MC ie hae cc. os 163,519,321 |177, 840,230 |188, 219,778 |200,773,403 | 203,129,237 
Prince Edward Island................. 1,095,471 | 1,314,360} 1,459,751 | 1,558,411 1,577,370 
PAOPT SOONG Alb )s «oasis co ea-o'c ols co: 10,380,702 | 10,436,131 | 11,093,311 | 11,498,537 11,755,770 

OWABTUDRWICK se onciome ci basa ek 6, 291,499 6, 638, 410 7,057, 262 7,272,069 7,508,412 
MOINS 8 Betis od het Rox chk hes «0 21,743,665 | 23,145,950 | 25,869,584 | 27,320,599 27,915,322 
OBE YO Gee eo aot afl eran boise ce ww 47,194,968 | 49,243,261 | 52,035,548 | 53,329,608 | 53,392,573 
PRAIILOISB ie otis. 3. cure obdieie¥eideh Xs 12,109,309 | 12,506,314 | 13,708,401 | 14,024,147 14,362, 604 
PMGEALCHBWAR 2.0552 s4 di: on vs Loe cosh C<c 30,557,987 | 37,639,210 | 38,338,614 | 41,740,502 | 41,087,022 
PADGCERYS. feu, peek OA aah fae lo css 19,796,411 | 22,286,484 | 23,327,673 | 27,807,168 28,505, 695 
Pritishy Crna ies) ccs ss chs's 14,157,524 | 14,436,505 | 15,124,890 | 15,986,960 16,764,171 
Mako Territory, oo iriea ck... c- “Bee 191,785 193, 605 204,744 235,401 260, 298 

Number of money orders paid in— No. No. No. No. No. 

BOR ee ciaicy a pec c 12,432,831 | 13,671,206 | 14,531,587 | 15,576,988 | 15,928,705 
Prince Edward Island................. 41,840 44,799 45,996 46,171 50,295 
INO OCIS ii oo oak k itgsessresnces ds svt once 541, 735 583 , 247 610, 237 628, 956 641,589 
QNOW: DTUNRWIGEE ys. oka tects cass 913,909 890,121 1,019, 185 1,091,069 1,045, 897 

BODOG) Gree New Po kei casa Saeiee's 0g 1, 265, 893 1,445,221 1,696,197 1,898, 228 2,372,736 
RIMMIEO AL deal 25-6 | cite wits <s.esicw o's’ 4,595,186 | 4,841,161 | 5,153,755 | 5,177,944 4,929,503 
POPU, canbe ioc). 1 shai ot es cxiwe 3 2,735, 698 3,157,140 3,145, 486 3,469, 756 3,462,363 
POSURCCHO WAR C.F om bese « dolard ecwkle's ns 1,302,646 | 1,556,973 | 1,650,023 | 1,890,988 1,957, 848 
WOES TG A PEE Os.) ov cis ces eck 532,817 602,717 613, 617 718,610 767,880 
British Columbia.........0...0..0s00. 502, 033 548, 709 595, 953 654,089 699, 147 

MEGU CL OFTMOONS .. 2c.5) esis os « ee os 1,074 |, 1,118 1,138 PITT 1,447 

Amount of money orders paid in— $ $ $ $ $ 

CREAR ae it Ochs wore coud RR 159,301,886 |174,567,687 |183, 192,237 |192, 416,980 | 192,439,720 
Prince Edward Island................. 823, 439 839,312 861.106 82,195 922,183 
NOVA SCGHRE ok fyi ds keviceasdeb cise. 7,293,829 7,576,330 7,890, 684 7,962,408 8,123, 644 
WWOW OPUREWIIC bogs 5icc 3 sca 8+ 010% 30 0 os 10,803,829 | 11,572,570 | 12,062,877 | 12,157,500 | 11,896,720 
REMCIION Tos Perea. oi 84S wre 5 vtie deo alee owe 17.701,053 | 19,421,896 | 22,009,406 | 23,235,516 27,166,302 
COMLETAD: sian. d ss Cale yak 57 oT dew vhs 53,740,159 | 56,418,617 | 59,382,950 | 60,099, 268 55, 864,338 
MOBNISOUGE ued. hoses tat os. cence. 34,411,381 | 38,633,180 | 39,240,302 | 40,905,097 39,171,978 
POR Aten eH F.02. sates ok aids vad 16,411,463 | 20,182,252 | 20,930,351 | 23,908,547 24,484,599 
PRIOGT Gd ania ER, cs > vant Une s be oh cs 9,214,214 | 10,480,898 | 10,822,206 | 12,581,954 13,610, 889 

pemeitieD XCD MbIOL?.. cb. fe eo eves Gores 8,876, 906 9,416, 130 9,952,841 | 10,650,011 11, 162,557 

ukon Territory....... aefePicasibae « everchs, 0545 25, 533 26,501 30,515 34,485 36,509 

Postal Notes— 

Total netes received and paid...... No.| 6,219,630 | 6,821,378 | 7,197,896 | 7,490,169 7,912,970 
Total value, including postage stamps 

PEER OC oles Worec's t's plane oie ode ee 13,926,654 | 15,340,056 | 16,183,119 | 16,673,633 16,670, 112 

Commission received............. $ 149,317 163,918 176,440 179, 487 184,309 


ies Sg SR EE a eet eed el BP ee ee 


Postage Stamps.—The value of the postage stamps, post cards, etc., sold 
during each of the latest five fiscal years, asshown in the statement of revenue in 
the Postmaster General’s reports, was as follows:—$29,528,122 in 1925, $30,166,763 
in 1926, $26,226,473 in 1927, $26,200,776 in 1928 and $26,475,541 in 1929. The 
large decrease in the value of the stamps sold in recent years as compared 
with 1926 is no doubt partly due to the reduced rates which have become effective, 
but another factor is the rapidly increasing use of devices for prepaying postage in 
cash. Receipts from this source were as follows:—$2,400,735 in 1925, $3,895,185 
in 1926, $6,068,722 in 1927, $7,467,611 in 1928 and $8,410,255 in 1929. 


Subsidies, etc.—The conveyance of mail by land, water and air entailed a 
total expenditure of $14,723,400 during 1929. Land transportation (largely that 
by rural delivery) cost $6,413,419; railway carriage cost $7,503,430; conveyance by 
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steamship cost $534,147, while that by air cost $272,404. These amounts were paid 
solely for services rendered as carriers. In addition, however, considerable mail 
is carried, on both the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, by steamships and steamship 
lines which are especially subsidized by the Government. Table 82, showing 
amounts so paid in 1927, 1928 and 1929, follows. 


82.—Mail Subsidies and Steamship Subventions, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1927-1929. 


Nore.—The figures in the following table are taken from the ‘‘Public Accounts’’, issued by the Finance 
Department; they represent the amounts paid in connection with contracts made under statutory authority 
by the Department of Trade and Commerce for trade services, including the conveyance of mails. 


Services. 1927. 1928. 1929. 
$ $ $ 

Canada and the West Indies, or South America, or both.........--- 180,333 - 100,000 
Canada and South’ trice.s.6. tel -ii'-- eses ste 9-4 O es GRE “BE fat 100, 000 100, 000 125,000 
Canada and New Zealand. si. jay << oi. sos- dah ne eee eee ee 115,385 100, 000 103, 183 
Parrsboro, Kingsport and Wolfville........--ss+sssrerrrsrert 5, 000 5, 000 5,000 
Saint Jolin and: Digb we a mas Rae be baie aae ieee ee ees er 15,000 15,000 15,000 
Saint John, Digby, Annapolis and Granville........s.s7s6:+e ee 2,000 2,000 2,000 
Saint John, N.B., Margaretsville, N.S., and Bay of Fundy......--- 3,266 3,500 4,500 
Saint John and Minas Basin ports........--++--ssssererrr sss 4,615 5,000 5,000 
Saint John, Westport and Yarmouth........+--+++sseeceesrerrtr 15,000 15,000 18,000 
Saint John and Bridgetown... ....-.--esnssreecesderer reste er ee: - 1,000 1,000 
Halifax, La Have, and La Have River DOLtG sf eat ane eee ry 5,423 5,596 5,538 
Halifax, Canso and Guysboro........-.,..eeseeereerre sss rtsntt es 9,000 9,000 9,000 
Halifax and Sherbrooke. ........- 2. dsecesens cossnerneeressrt tse: - ~ 1,500 
Halifax and Spry bay and ports in Cape Breton keke eset sy heck 5, 281 6,000 6,000 
Halifax and west coast of Cape Breton island.....:.--++2:+++s*09° 6, 600 6,000 6,000 
Halifax, south Cape Breton and Bras d’Or Lake ports........-.-.--- 5, 000 5,000 5,000 
Pictou, Souris and the Magdalen folANUS toads lk a oes eee oka 50, 000 50,000 50,000 
Grand Manan and mainland........... sedssers ses desrss meets te 20,000 20,000 20,000 
Miscou and Shippegan islands and mainland.......¢.--.0msecvresee 2,000 2,000 2,000 
Murray Bay, Havre St. Pierre, and North Shore of St. Lawrence. . - - 32,900 
Quebec, Montreal and Paspebiaes...-) sete bene ss (eee eS pe 60,000 60, 000 60,000 
Quebec, Natashquan and Harrin@ton:..s.25..+-s+sssrn teense” 85, 000 85,000 85,000 
St. Catherines’ Bay and Tadoussac.........-+-++- NR ida irate ee He oc 2,000 3,500 4,663 
Pictou and Montague, Murray Harbour, etc., and Georgetown...... 2,267 = = 
Pictou and New Glasgow, and Antigonish County ports and Mul- 

EUUVO. foun cease o-ck bee epee dion ween: eae ee eee Se aee 1,500 - 1,000 
Port Mulgrave and Guysboro..........2sse eter e cree streets eset: 14,000 14,000 14, 000 
Port Mulgrave, St. Peter’s, et@.....5..0:cceter creer eres neseere res: 7,750 10,350 10,350 
Port Mulgrave and Cans0.........--.sceeeneccnertsssecseet scenes: 28,125 27,400 97,400 
Pictou, Mulgrave and Cheticamp.......-.-- fee Mh cds oe elt oat SSR “in 2 11,000 11,000 11,000 
Petit de Grat and Mulgrave I.C.R. tErHUNUSs noe does Mee eee ae: 13, 000 13 , 000 12,868 
Re dock and Lords ii ac « utes situs meet true heme a eens teeie ob ss 2 10,500 10,500 10,500 
Sydney and Whycocomagh.. soa. rier ute ae ee ee 13, 000 13,000 16,000 
Sydney to Bras d’Or Lake ports and ports on east and west coasts 

of Cape Breton island....... PCR Ne er eat fess reeset eye! 19,000 18, 000 18,000 
Sydney and bay St. Lawrence HOLES: chi devas iam as «oun amie Paes 18,000 18,000 18,000 
Charlottetown, Pictou and New Glasgow..........+++sss2ererreee 31,346 35,000 35,000 
Victoria, Vancouver and Skagway.........-...ssserreseesr ser n ses 25,000 24,107 25,000 
Charlottetown, Victoria and Holliday’s Wharf............++++-+++5 5,000 5,000 5,000 
Victoria and Vancouver island (west coast)... .-..++++sse asters: 15,000 15,000 15,000 
Newcastle, Neguac and Escuminac, Miramichi river and bay...... 4,500 4,500 4,500 
Pelee island and mainland........20.-- 000+ sseseere sense crneccenyes 13,750 11,000 11,000 
Prince Rupert, B.C., and Queen Charlotte islands... 7.-.%.---> 4-9: 21,000 21,000 21,000 
Vancouver and ports on Howe sound........-.+-++seserseeereresets 6, 250 5,000 5, 600 
Vancouver and the British West Indies........--++++++esrerrrreees = 24,000 27,000 
Gnint John si Centreville s sac <n nacect «cya ccsniniensiecn eet nies nano a sicleseraes ~ 765 
Saint John and St. Andrews, N.B.......--.0.sseeeee reer eee ee sees 4,000 4,000 4,000 
Saint John, Bear River and waW ports........-.+seesreesseeeeerees 2,500 2,000 2,000 
Saint John and Weymouth. oOo. eee caters ee chewe sharin: 1,463 1,500 1,500 
Dalhousie, N.B., and Carleton, Que........-.+-seeereerer ere erees 2,214 3,000 3,000 
Halifax, Louisburg and bay St. Lawrence..........+++++++++2++000: 2,400 2,400 2,400 
Rimouski and Pointe aux Outardes...........+eeee cree cree eee ences 7,500 7,500 10,000 
Riviare du Loup and Tadoussac, etc.......--..2:sreeteeeere essen: - 13, 021 15,000 
Summerville, Burlington and Windsor........---+++++eeseerererees 500 467 - 500 
Trois Pistoles and Les Escoumains...........++seeeseeeeree cere ees - 1,000 
Vancouver and northern ports of B.C.........-:.0erseregses teste 31,000 24,800 24,800 
Grant to British Columbia for mail service on inland waters....... 3,000 3,000 3,000 
Expenses in connection with the supervision of subsidized steamship 

SerViCGS Hes Sih Reeth SONS oe - ee or ek Meee et eRe 4,131 4,450 4,508 
Total Subsidies and Subventions........-..-----+-- 1,008,999 844,591 1, 626,375 


CHAPTER XIX.—LABOUR AND WAGES. 
PART I.—LABOUR. 


Section 1.—Occupations of the People. 


This section, formerly appearing in the Labour and Wages chapter of the Year 
Book, has been transferred to the Population chapter, where a fairly extended 
analysis of the occupations of the people in 1921 appeared at pp. 134-147 of the 
1929 Year Book. 


Section 2.—The Dominion Department of Labour. 


The Department of Labour of the Dominion Government was established in 
1900 under the authority of the Conciliation Act, 1900 (63-64 Vict., c. 24). Its 
chief duties originally comprised the administration of certain provisions of this 
Statute designed to aid in the prevention and settlement of labour disputes, the 
administration of the Government’s fair wage policy for the protection of workmen 
employed on Dominion Government contracts and on works aided by grants of 
public funds, the collection and classification of statistical and other information 
relative to conditions of labour, and the publication of a monthly periodical known 
as the “Labour Gazette”. From 1900 to 1909 the Department was administered 
by the Postmaster-General, who was also Minister of Labour. It was constituted 
a separate Department under the Labour Department Act, 1909 (R.S.C. 1927, 
ce. 111). 

The work of the Department was greatly increased in 1907 by the passage of 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act (R.S.C. 1927, c. 112). At present the 
Department is also charged with the administration of an Act passed in 1918 
known as the Employment Offices Co-ordination Act (R.S.C. 1927, c. 57), the 
Government Annuities Act of 1908 (R.S.C. 1927, c. 7), the Technical Education 
Act, enacted in 1919 (R.S.C. 1927, c. 193), the White Phosphorus Matches Act 
of 1914 (R.S.C. 1927, c. 128), the Combines Investigation Act of 1923 (R.S.C. 1927, 
c. 26), and the Old Age Pensions Act of 1927 (R.S.C. 1927, c. 156). The scope of the 
Department has increased in other directions, especially in the investigation of 
the cost of living and in connection with the International Labour Organization 
of the League of Nations. Reference is made elsewhere in the present volume 
to the operations of the Government Annuities Act, 1908 (see p. 872), the Old 
Age Pensions Act (see p. 739), and the Technical Education Act (see p. 922), also 
to the proceedings which have taken place under the Combines Investigation Act, 
1923 (see pp. 748-9). 


Industrial Disputes Investigation Act.—The Industrial Disputes Invest- 
igation Act, (R.S.C. 1927, c. 112), has attracted considerable favourable attention 
from legislators and publicists throughout the world. As enacted in 1907, it for- 
bids strikes and lockouts in industrial disputes affecting mines and public utilities 
until the matters in dispute have been dealt with by a board of conciliation and 
investigation consisting of three members, two appointed by the Minister of Labour 
on the recommendation of the respective parties to the dispute, the third on the 
recommendation of the first two, or if they fail to agree, by the Minister himself. 
After their report has been made, either of the parties to the dispute may reject 
it and declare a strike or a lockout, a course adopted, however, only in a small 
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perceatage of cases. ‘The machinery of the Act may be extended to other industries 
with the consent of the parties concerned. In January, 1925, a judgment was 
rendered by the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council declaring that the Act as 
it stood was not within the competence of the Dominion Parliament.! So at the 
ensuing session of Parliament amendments were made to the Statute, with the 
object of limiting its operation to matters that are not within exclusive provincial 
jurisdiction. It was also provided by these amendments that the Statute should 
apply in the case of “any dispute which is within the exclusive legislative jurisdiction 
of any Province’ and which by the legislation of the Province is made subject to 
the provisions of this Act’. 

The Legislatures of six of the provinces, namely, British Columbia, Alberta, 
Saskatchewan, Manitoba, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, have taken advantage 
of this provision and enacted enabling legislation, by which the Dominion Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act becomes operative in respect of disputes of the classes 
named in the Dominion law and otherwise within exclusive provincial jurisdiction. 

A review of the proceedings under the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
from its enactment in March, 1907, to Mar. 31, 1929, shows that during the 22 
years 706 applications were received for the establishment of boards of conciliation 
and investigation, as a result of which 485 boards were established. In all but 
38 cases, strikes (or lockouts) were averted or ended. 


Fair Wages Branch.—The Fair Wages Branch of the Department of Labour 
is charged with the preparation of schedules of minimum wage rates, which are 
inserted in Dominion Government contracts and must be adhered to by contractors 
in the execution of such works. The number of fair wage schedules prepared, . from 
the adoption of the Fair Wages Resolutions in 1900 up to the end of the fiscal year 
1928-29, was 4,705. The number of fair wage schedules and clauses furnished 
during the fiscal year 1928-29 was 218. 

Fair wage conditions are also inserted in contracts for the manufacture of certain 
classes of government supplies. Contracts for railway construction to which the 
Dominion Government has granted financial aid, either by way of subsidy or 
guarantee, are likewise subject to fair wages conditions. The policy has moreover 
been extended within recent years to cover contracts for works carried out by the 
several Harbour Commissions which have been aided by grants of public funds. 

An Order in Council was passed on Dec. 3, 1929, providing for the payment 
of current wage rates to workmen employed in the construction, alteration, exten- 
sion, maintenance and operation of works for utilization of water powers under 
licence from the Dominion Government. The Fair Wages Clause was also inserted 
in an important agreement made by the Dominion Government with one of the 
paper companies for the cutting of pulpwood in the province of Manitoba, under 
which the company agreed to pay to those employed in the industry wage rates 
not less than those generally accepted as current in each trade or occupation in 
similar industries, and to maintain conditions of labour not less favourable than 
those prevailing in similar industries in the district. ; 

The Department of Labour is frequently consulted by other Departments of 
the Government regarding the wage rates to be observed in connection with work 
undertaken on the day labour plan. 


Labour Gazette:—A monthly publication, known as the Labour Gazette, has 
been issued by the Dominion Department of Labour since its establishment in 1900. 


1See page 241 of Labour Gazette for February, 1925, for text of judgment of the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council in regard to the validity of this Statute. 
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It contains a monthly review of the industrial situation in Canada and of the state 
of employment, including reports of the operations of the Employment Service 
of Canada in the various provinces, also information relative to: labour legislation, 
wage rates and hours of labour, wholesale and retail prices of staple commodities 
in Canada and other countries, labour disputes (including the proceedings under 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act), industrial accidents, legal decisions 
affecting labour, industrial training and technical education, proceedings under the 
Combines Investigation Act, and other matters of general or current industrial 
interest. The Labour Gazette is widely distributed throughout Canada, and 
the statistical and other information contained therein is constantly used in con- 
nection with wages and other issues between employers and workers. <A subscrip- 
tion charge of 20c.’ per annum is made for this publication. 


Labour Legislation.—Much attention is devoted to labour legislation. 
Information as to new laws enacted by the Dominion and the Provinces is kept up to 
date, while notes or articles regarding their provisions are published in the Labour 
Gazette. Since 1917, the Department has published annual reports containing 
the text of Canadian labour laws enacted during each year, together with an intro- 
duction summarizing this legislation under subject headings. The first of these 
reports was based on a consolidation of Dominion and provincial labour legislation 
as existing at the end of 1915, which was made from the most recent revised Statutes 
and the subsequent annual volumes of Statutes up to 1915, and which formed. the 
Department’s report on labour legislation for 1915. Reports on the labour laws 
enacted in the four succeeding years were published in regular order. In 1920 a 
further consolidation was brought out and annual reports supplementary thereto 
were issued in 1921, 1922, 1923, 1924, 1925 and 1926. A third consolidated report 
on labour legislation containing the texts of the Dominion and provincial labour 
laws up to the end of 1928, was issued in December, 1929. The Department of 
Labour has also published various articles dealing with provincial labour laws, 
indicating the extent to which these have been standardized and the differences 
which exist. 

The advantage of uniformity in the laws relating to the welfare of persons 
engaged in industrial work in the several provinces was pointed out in June, 1919, 
by a Royal Commission on Industrial Relations, and this view was endorsed by 
a resolution of the National Industrial Conference held in September, 1919. A 
commission established in 1920, composed of representatives of the Dominion and 
Provincial Governments, of employers and of workers, to consider the subject 
met in Ottawa between April 26 and May 1, 1920, and formulated recommendations 
looking to greater uniformity in provincial laws relative to workmen’s compensation, 
factory control, mining, and minimum wages for women and girls. 


Joint Industrial Councils.—One section of the report of the Royal Com- 
mission of 1919 on Industrial Relations dealt with shop committees and industrial 
councils, the Commissioners urging the adoption in Canada of the principles under- 
lying Whitley councils and kindred systems. The subject was also discussed at 
the National Industrial Conference of 1919. The committee to which the matter 
was referred made a unanimous report, urging the necessity for greater co-operation 
between employer and employee and stating their belief that this end could be 
furthered by the establishment of joint industrial councils. Information respecting 
such organizations, furnished by employers throughout Canada, has been assembled 
and published by the Department of Labour in the form of a special bulletin, 
which also contains facts regarding similar systems in other countries. 
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In 1928 action was taken towards establishing two advisory committees in 
the public service of the Government of the Dominion of Canada; both of these 
are in the nature of joint industrial councils. The Select Standing Committee on 
Industrial and International Relations, in reporting to the House of Commons on 
Mar. 27, 1928, recommended that the Government should establish a National 
Civil Service Council, composed of representatives of the Government and of the 
organized civil service in equal numbers, to consider and advise the Government 
upon matters of mutual concern to the Government and civil servants in their 
respective capacities as employer and employees. Subsequently, invitations were 
sent out to the eleven larger civil service organizations to name representatives to 
a joint meeting for the purpose of drafting a constitution for the proposed National 
Civil Service Council. It is anticipated that the Council will become a fatt accomplr 
during the present year. 

Under Order in Council P.C. 2232 of Dec. 22, 1928, there was established an 
Advisory Committee on the Civil Service Superannuation Act to advise the Treasury 
Board in respect to matters incidental to the administration of the Act. This 
Committee is composed of five representatives named by organizations of civil 
servants, and five named by the Government of whom three are named by the 
Department of Finance, one by the Department of Insurance and one by the 
Department of Justice. The Committee began its sessions in January, 1929, and 
is still functioning respecting matters affecting the superannuation of public 
employees. 


Section 3.—Provinecial Labour Departments and Bureaus. 


The rapid industrial development at the end of the nineteenth century in 
Quebec and Ontario, the leading manufacturing provinces, brought with it the 
recognition of the need of special provincial offices to safeguard the interests of 
labour, with the result that the Ontario Bureau of Labour was established in 1900 
and the Quebec Department of Public Works and Labour in 1905. In 1904 an Act 
was passed in New Brunswick providing for a Bureau of Labour, but this never 
became operative. Some years later, to cope with conditions created by the growth 
of industry in the West, Acts were passed providing for the creation of provincial 
Bureaus of Labour in Manitoba (1915), in British Columbia (1917), in Saskatchewan 
(1920), and in Alberta (1922). 


The Quebec Department of Public Works and Labour.—This Depart- 
ment is in charge of a Minister, assisted by a Deputy Minister of Public Works and 
a Deputy Minister of Labour. Its duties include the institution and control of 
inquiries into important industrial questions and those relating to manufactures, 
and it may collect useful facts and statistics relating thereto, to be transmitted to 
the Quebec Bureau of Statistics. The Department is charged with the administra- 
tion of provincial Acts respecting trade disputes, factory inspection, maintenance 
of fair wage clauses in Provincial Government contracts, superintendence of licensed 
registry offices for domestic workers, inspection of boilers and foundries, prevention 
of fires, establishment and maintenance of provincial employment offices, the issue 
of educational certificates to wage-earners under 16 years of age, together with 
the inspection of heating installations, steam, hot-water and hot-air furnaces. The 
Department’s functions also include the qualification of electricians and contractors 
in that line of business and the qualification of stationary engineers and firemen and 
the inspection of boilers registered under the Interprovincial Code, together with 
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the registering of blue prints in connection with the construction of boilers. The 
Department publishes annual reports outlining the work performed. 


The Department of Labour of Ontario.—The Department of Labour of 
Ontario was established in 1919 and placed under the direction of a Minister and a 
Deputy Minister of Labour. This Department had its origin in the Bureau of 
Industries which had been formed in 1882 as a part of the activities of the Depart- . 
ment of Agriculture, to collect and publish statistics relating to the industries of 
the province and (later) to administer the first Factory Act of Ontario proclaimed 
law in 1886. In 1900 a Bureau of Labour attached to the Department of Public 
Works was authorized to collect and publish information relating to employment, 
wages and hours, strikes, labour organizations and general conditions of labour. 
Several investigations were undertaken into such matters and the first free employ- 
ment offices were opened by the Bureau of Labour. In 1916 this Bureau was in 
turn superseded by the Trades and Labour Branch, also under the Ministry of 
Public Works but administered by a Superintendent. The establishment of the 
Branch had been recommended by the Ontario Commission on Unemployment 
and the expansion of the work undertaken by the Branch and the increase in the 
demands made upon its resources led to the creation of a special Department of 
the Government by the Department of Labour Act, 1919. 

The Department of Labour administers the following Acts:—The Department 
of Labour Act; The Factory, Shop and Office Building Act; The Steam Boiler Act; 
The Stationary and Hoisting Engineers Act; The Building Trades Protection Act; 
The Employment Agencies Act; The Apprenticeship Act; The Regulations respect- 
ing the Protection of Persons working in Compressed Air; The Minimum Wage 
Act; The Mothers’ Allowances Act; and The Old Age Pensions Act. The Depart- 
ment is required to maintain employment offices, to collect information respecting 
employment, sanitary and other conditions in work-places, wages and hours of 
work, and to study labour legislation in other parts of the British Empire and in 
foreign countries, as well as any suggested changes in the labour laws of Ontario. 
The representatives of the Department of Labour have right of access to offices, 
factories and other work-places at any reasonable hour, and may be authorized to 
hold inquiries under the Public Inquiries Act. The Department publishes annual 
reports which cover the work of the officers employed in the administration of the 
various Acts assigned to it and contain much statistical and other information 
pertaining to labour. The Minimum Wage Act is administered by a board of 
five persons, two representing employers and two representing employees, with an 
impartial chairman; two of the members are women. The Mothers’ Allowances 
Act and the Old Age Pensions Act are also administered by commissions. 


Manitoba Bureau of Labour.—The Act of 1915, establishing the Manitoba 
Bureau of Labour, provided that it be attached to the Department of Public Works; 
an amendment of 1922, however, stated it may be attached to that or any other 
Department, as the Lieutenant-Governor in Council may determine. 

The Bureau is established to co-operate with employers, trade unions and 
others; it is charged with the enforcement of the following Acts:—The Manitoba 
Factories Act; The Bake Shops Act; The Building Trades Protection Act; The 
Fair Wage Act; The Electricians Licence Act; The Elevator and Hoist Act; The 
Shops Regulation Act; The Public Buildings Act; The Minimum Wage Act; The 
Steam Boiler Act; the licensing of cinematograph projectionists under The Public 
Amusements Act; The Fires Prevention Act; The One Day Rest in Seven Act. 
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Saskatchewan Department of Railways, Labour and Industries.—This 
was created as a separate Department by an Act passed in 1928. It is presided over 
by the Minister of Railways, Labour and Industries, assisted by a permanent 
Deputy Minister. The functions of the Department include the following :— 
Administration of the Factories Act and Elevator Regulations, the Steam 
Boilers Act, the Building Trades Protection Act, the Act protecting the payment 
of wages to certain employees, the Mines Act, the Minimum Wage Act, and the 
Order-in-Council respecting fair wages in government contracts, also of all matters 
connected with railways, over which the Government of Saskatchewan by any Act | 
may have control. It is also charged with the operations of public free employment 
offices; the collection and publication of statistics relating to employment; wages 
and hours of labour throughout the province; strikes and other difficulties; trade 
unions and labour organizations; the relations between capital and labour, and 
other subjects connected with industrial problems; the commercial, industrial and 
sanitary conditions of employment; the natural resources of Saskatchewan and 
their industrial possibilities; such other matters as may be related to industrial 
development; the protection of game as outlined in the Game Act. 


Alberta Bureau of Labour.—The Act of 1922, creating the Alberta Bureau 
of Labour, provided that the Bureau be in charge of a Minister having under him 
a Commissioner of Labour. The latter is empowered to collect and publish 
information and statistics affecting labour, and to administer such Acts as may be 
assigned to the Bureau by Order in Council. Important among these Acts are 
the Alberta Government Employment Bureau Act, the Minimum Wage Act, the 
Boilers Act, the Factories Act and the Theatres Act. The Bureau issues annual 
reports. 

The British Columbia Department of Labour.—This Department was 
instituted by an Act of 1917, under a Minister and Deputy Minister of Labour, 
It administers the laws of British Columbia affecting labour, and is empowered to 
collect information respecting industries, wages, employment, prices, labour organ- 
izations and other data pertaining to labour problems. Prominent among the Acts 
under the jurisdiction of the Department are the Minimum Wage Act for female 
employees, the Male Minimum Wage Act (passed in 1925), the Hours of Work 
Act, the Semi-Monthly Payment of Wages Act and the Factories Act; it also 
operates the employment bureaus within the province. The Deputy Minister of 
Labour is ex officio Chairman of the Board of Adjustment under the Hours of 
Work Act of 1923, which, with exceptions, provides for the eight-hour working 
day in industry and is also Chairman of the Male Minimum Wage Board. Annual 
reports are published by the Department, containing much information respecting 
labour matters. 


Section 4.—Canada and the International Labour 
Organization." 


The International Labour Organization of the League of Nations was set uf 
in accordance with Part XIII of the Treaties of Peace, to promote the improvement 
of industrial conditions by legislative action and international agreement. 

The Organization comprises the permanent International Labour Office ir 
Geneva, Switzerland, and the International Labour Conference, which meets 


10n this subject see also 1921 Year Book, pp. 607-609; 1922-23 Year Book, pp. 704-707; 1924 Year Book 
pp. 666-670; 1925 Year Book, pp. 676-678; 1926 Year Book, pp. 679-681; 1927-28 Year Book, pp. 735-737 
1929 Year Book, pp. 725-727. 
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annually and is composed of four representatives of each Member State, two of 
whom are government delegates, while two represent the employers and the 
employed respectively. Fifty-five countries are members of the International 
Labour Organization, including all of the important industrial countries of the 
world except the United States. 

The International Labour Office functions as a secretariat of the annual 
conference, and also collects and publishes information on subjects relating to 
industrial life and labour. The Office is under the control of a Governing Body 
consisting of 24 persons appointed by the International Labour Conference, of whom 
12 represent Governments, 6 represent employers and 6 represent workers. In 
addition to its control of the Labour Office, the Governing Body is charged with the 
preparation of the agenda of the annual conference. 

Under the terms of the Peace Treaties, eight of the government seats on the 
Governing Body are held by the countries of “chief industrial importance”. Canada 
was designated by the Council of the League of Nations as one of the eight states 
of “chief industrial importance’. The Minister of Labour is the Government 
representative on this body. Mr. Tom Moore, President of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, is one of the 6 workers’ representatives on the Governing Body. 

The conclusions of the International Labour Conference are cast in the form 
of draft conventions or recommendations, addressed to the national Governments 
which comprise the membership of the International Labour Organization. A 
two-thirds majority of the Conference is required for the adoption of either a draft 
convention or recommendation. Under the Treaties of Peace, the Member States 
are bound to bring the draft conventions or recommendations before the authority 
or authorities within whose competence the subject matter lies, for the enactment 
of legislation or other action. Thus the findings of the Conference only become 
binding in the various countries concerned if and when action regarding them is 
taken by the individual Governments. 

Most of the proposals dealt with in the successive meetings of the Labour 
Conference since its establishment in 1919 have been adjudged by the law officers 
of the Crown in Canada to fall within provincial jurisdiction. The draft conventions 
and recommendations of the Conference have in all cases been brought to the atten- 
tion of the Dominion Parliament, while those which dealt with subjects within pro- 


vincial control were also referred to the Provincial Governments. 


The Dominion Department of Labour is entrusted with the duties arising out 
of the relations of Canada with the International Labour Organization. These 
have entailed much correspondence, not only with the International Labour Organ- 
ization, but also with the different Departments of the Dominion Government, — 
with the Provinces, and with employers’ and workers’ organizations. Replies have 
also been prepared in the Department of Labour to various questionnaires issued 
by the International Labour Office. Performance of these duties has necessitated 
a close study of the different technical questions which have figured on the agenda 
of the various conferences and at the meetings of the Governing Body. A bulletin 
entitled “Canada and the International Labour Conference,” issued by the 
Department of Labour in February, 1922, furnished information respecting the 
International Labour Organization and the subjects which had received attention 
at the hands of that body. Comprehensive articles dealing with the proceedings 
of the annual sessions of the International Conference have been published from 
year to year in the Labour Gazette. These articles contain the text of the various 
draft conventions and recommendations of this Conference. : 
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Thirteen sessions of the International Labour Conference have been held. 
Twenty-nine draft conventions and 34 recommendations have been adopted at 
these annual gatherings. 

The draft conventions and recommendations of the Conference have, among 

other subjects, related to the following:—hours of labour, measures for the avoid- 
ance of unemployment, employment conditions of women and children, employ- 
ment conditions of seamen, employment in agriculture, weekly rest, statistics of 
immigration and emigration, principles of factory inspection, inspection of emigrants 
on board ship, workmen’s compensation for accidents and occupational diseases, 
sickness insurance, minimum wages, and prevention of accidents to dockers. 
: Up to December, 1929, 377 ratifications of these conventions had been registered 
with the League of Nations, of which 9 were conditional or with delayed application; 
23 had been approved by the competent national authority; and 130 had been 
recommended to the competent national authority for approval. 


Canadian Action on Draft Conventions and Recommendations.—The 
action taken by the Domiaion and the Provincial Governments on the draft con- 
ventions and recommendations of the International Labour Conference has been 
summarized in the articles on this subject published in previous Year Books and 
referred to in the footnote on p. 710. 


Section 5.—Organized Labour in Canada. 


The Dominion Department of Labour publishes an annual report on labour 
organization; this sets out the various branches of unionism in existence, the 
principles on which they are founded, their chief activities, and statistics of the 
different groups comprised in the trade unions of the Dominion. Reference is also 
made in this annual report to the principal international labour organizations with 
which the organized workers of Canada are affiliated. 

Trade unionism in Canada occupies a unique position, by reason of the fact 
that most organized workers in the Dominion are members of organizations whose 
headquarters are located in a foreign country, viz., the United States. This condi- 
tion is explained when it is understood that workers move freely from one country 
to the other in order to find employment. In years gone by, Canadian workmen 
who sought a livelihood in the United States greatly outnumbered those who came 
from that country to Canada. As industry was further developed in the United 
States, there arose a number of unions of various crafts, and with these the Cana- 
dian workers soon became affiliated. With the development of industry in the 
Dominion, many of these Canadians returned to their native land, bringing with 
them the gospel of trade unionism and collective bargaining as a means of protecting 
their rights. In many instances these trade unionists became the nuclei of strong 
bodies of organized workers formed in Canadian cities. 

In the early part of the nineteenth century, a number of independent trade 
associations were formed in Canada, the earliest of which there is a record being a 
printers’ organization in Quebec city in 1827. The first union known to have been 
organized in the province of Ontario was also composed of printers, and existed 
in York (now Toronto) as early as 1832; both of these bodies were later superseded 
by branches of the International Typographical Union, which in 1869 changed its 
name from National Typographical Union of the United States, on account of the 
inclusion of Canadian branches. 
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In 1851 a branch of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, a British organ- 
ization composed of metal mechanics, was established in Toronto. In the years 
immediately following, other branches were organized in other Canadian cities, the 
society having the whole Dominion for its operations. In 1888 the United Machin- 
‘ists and Mechanical Engineers of America was formed, and, in competition with 
the Amalgamated Society, entered the field for the membership of eligible crafts- 
men. ‘The first Canadian lodge (No. 103) of the new body was formed in Stratford, 
Ont., in 1890, while lodges in Montreal (No. 111) and in Winnipeg (No. 122) were 
organized before the close of the same year. After the extension of its jurisdiction 
into Canada, the name of the organization was changed in 1891 to the International 
Association of Machinists. Subsequently the last named body added considerably 
to its membership, having at one time 17,809 members in Canada; at the close of 
1928 the membership stood at 8,165 comprised in 86 local lodges. On the other 
hand, the Amalgamated Society never added very greatly to its Canadian following; 
the largest number of local branches and members on record was in 1919, whea 
they stood at 24 and 3,000 respectively. Negotiations were opened in 1919 by the 
general officers of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers and the International 
Association of Machinists, with a view to affecting an amalgamation. As a result, 
the Amalgamated Society, on Sept. 30, 1920, withdrew its operations from Canada 
and the United States, where branches were also in existence, leaving the whole 
North American continent to the International Association of Machinists. 

Another British labour organization to found branches in Canada was the 
Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners, now the Amalgamated Society 
of Woodworkers, which in 1860 chartered a branch in London, 21 years before the 
establishment of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, now the chief 
organization of the craft-in North America. In this case also, arrangements were 
finally made whereby members of the Amalgamated Society became also members 
of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, but retained their connection 
with the former body for its beneficial features. By a decision of the United Brother- 
hood in 1922, members of local branches of the Amalgamated Society were prevented 
from holding certain official positions in the district councils; the United Brother- 
hood also refused to grant charters to the local branches of the Amalgamated Society 
formed after the plan of unification became effective. These decisions led to a 
division, in an effort to overcome which the Amalgamated Society sent a delegation 
to Canada and the United States, which proposed that the members of the Amalga- 
mated Society should join the United Brotherhood. In 1923, the latter organ- 
ization gave the branches of the Amalgamated Society until March, 1924, to unite 
with it, with the same standing they held in the Amalgamated. All branches in 
the United States and a number in Canada accepted this proposition. The Cana- 
dian branches which refused these terms were classed as affiliates of the British 
organization until 1924, although they were not controlled by the parent body. 
In that year the British headquarters granted complete autonomy to the Canadian 
branches, which then organized as the Amalgamated Carpenters of Canada. 

With the practical elimination of the British organizations, the North American 
field has been left entirely to the labour organizations originating on this continent. 
These labour bodies are for the most part in affiliation with the American Federation 
of Labour, which, in addition to dealing with trade matters, speaks for the organ- 
ized workers of the United States on the subject of legislation. In Canada, the 
legislative mouthpiece of internationally organized labour is the Trades and Labour 
Congress, which body is representative of the international labour movement, as its 
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affiliated membership is largely drawn from international organizations which have 
in the first place been affiliated with the American Federation of Labour. Under 
the travelling card system now in vogue, members of the various unions move as 
they desire between the two countries and are entitled to all rights and privileges 
established in localities where local branches are in existence. Canadian members 
of international organizations are eligible for the highest offices in the gift of their 
organizations, and in some instances have been elected to these posts. 

In addition to the international trade unions in the Dominion there are a 
number of Canadian central labour bodies. Some of these organizations were 
founded by former members of international unions, who, for various reasons, severed 
their connection with the parent bodies. There are also a number of independent 
labour unions in the Dominion whose establishment in a few instances was due to 
unsatisfied grievances of local unions against their central organizations. 

A statement of the development of organized labour in Canada would not be 
complete without a reference to the Knights of Labour, an organization formed in 
the United States in 1869, to which all classes of workers were admitted. The 
Knights of Labour, which in 1885 reached its greatest numerical strength with 
about 1,000,000 members, extended its jurisdiction into Canada, establishing 
district and local assemblies in many localities in the Dominion. Seventeen of these 
were operating in 1891 in the province of Quebec. Soon after that, however, 
dissensions took place in the ranks of the organization, owing to the difficulty of 
uniting workers of different crafts i one body. The international crafts organiza- 
tions, which had in the meantime become united under the banner of the American 
Federation of Labour, formed in 1881, offered strong opposition to the Knights of 
Labour, which in a few years ceased to be an important factor in the labour move- 
ment of the continent. 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada.—Through the initiative of the 
Toronto Trades Assembly (now the Toronto District Trades and Labour Council), 
the first national labour organization, the Canadian Labour Union, was formed in 
Toronto in September, 1873. This organization held its second and third annual 
meetings in 1874 and 1875, but disappeared as a result of the serious depression 
of the later’70’s. In 1883 the Trades and Labour Council of Toronto, feeling the 
necessity of the wage-earners of Canada having a medium through which to express 
their opinions, assumed the responsibility of calling another trades and labour 
congress, which met in Toronto on Dec. 26, with 47 delegates. On the summons 
of the Toronto Council, a second meeting, with 109 delegates, assembled on Sept. 
14, 1886, the first occasion on which any labour body outside of the province of 
Ontario was represented. A permanent organization was effected at this meeting 
under the name of “Trades and Labour Congress of the Dominion of Canada’’. 
This was the title of the organization until 1895, when the title “Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada” was adopted in preference to “Canadian Federation of 
Labour’. Since 1886 conventions have been held annually, the 1928 meeting in 
Toronto being counted as the 44th. The Trades and Labour Congress is repre- 
sentative of international trade unionism in the Dominion, the bulk of its member- 
ship being drawn from the international organizations which have local branches 
in Canada. According to reports for 1928, the Congress received payment of per 
capita tax from 56 international bodies and two national organizations which had 
their entire membership in the Dominion, with a total membership of 109,547 in 
1,396 local branches. With other affiliations and unions directly under charter, the 
Congress had in all at the close of 1928 a membership of 119,243 in 1,438 branches. 
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All-Canadian Congress of Labour.—The All-Canadian Congress of Labour 
was organized Mar. 16, 1927, by labour bodies not eligible for membership in the 
old established Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. One of the promoters 
of the new body was the Canadian Federation of Labour, which was formed as a 
result of the expulsion from the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada of Knights 
of Labour Assemblies and all other unions which were composed of members of 
crafts over which existing international organizations claimed jurisdiction. With 
the formation of the All-Canadian Congress of Labour the Canadian Federation 
passed out of existence. At the close of 1928 the All-Canadian Congress of Labour 
had thirteen central bodies in affiliation, with a combined membership of 50,484, as 
well as twenty directly chartered local unions, with a membership of 979, making 
a total combined reported membership of 51,643. 


Membership of International Organizations in Canada.—At. the close 
of 1928 there were 81 international craft organizations having one or more local 
branch unions in Canada, four less than the number recorded in 1927. These 
bodies among them had 1,926 local branches in the Dominion with 211,346 members, 
the same number of branches but an increase of 6,946 members as compared with 
1927. The international craft organizations represent approximately 63 p.c. of the 
total of all classes of workers in the Dominion organized under trade union auspices 


(Table 2). 


Canadian Central Labour Bodies.—There are in Canada 27 Canadian 
central labour bodies, 21 of which are in direct opposition to the international 
organizations. In some instances these Canadian central labour bodies have 
been formed by secessionists from international unions. The combined member- 
ship of the Canadian central labour organizations on Dec. 31, 1928, was 51,858, 
comprised in 586 local branches (Table 3). 


Membership of Independent Units.—There are 36 independent. local 
labour bodies in the Dominion, 34 of which had a membership of 11,398 at the end 
of 1928. The remaining 2 have not reported as to their standing. 


Federation of Catholic Workers of Canada.—During the period when the 
Knights of Labour operated in Quebec, there existed also four independent unions, 
one of labourers and three of leather and shoe workers. Up to 1902 these several 
bodies were represented at the annual conventions of the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada. In that year, in an effort to eliminate a duplication of unions and 
bring the independent bodies under the banner of the international organizations, 
the Trades Congress denied them further representation. The Knights of Labour 
assemblies gradually disappeared, but the independent unions continued to exist. 
Up to the time of the expulsion by the Trades Congress of those bodies which were 
outside the ranks of the’ international organizations there was only one Catholic 
union, that composed of shoe workers in the city of Quebec, which had accepted the 
social doctrine of the Roman Catholic Church and admitted a chaplain (a member 
of the clergy), this course being adopted in 1901 following the adjustment of a 
dispute in the shoe industry in that city by the archbishop of the diocese. Some 
years later a number of other national unions were formed in the province of Quebec, 
all of which accepted for their guidance the declarations of Pope Leo XIII, who on 
May 15, 1891, issued an encyclical on ‘The Condition of the Working Classes’, 
the provisions of which were subsequently proclaimed by Pope Pius X as fund- 
amental rules for workingmen’s associations. In 1918 a conference of national 
unions was held in Quebec city, followed by other meetings in Three Rivers in 1919 
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and Chicoutimi in 1920; the delegates at the later conference, numbering 225 from 
120 unions, decided to establish a permanent central body to co-ordinate the work 
of the scattered units. Accordingly, at the 1921 conference held in Hull, at which 
approximately 200 delegates representing 89 unions were present, a constitution to 
govern the new body was approved. The name selected was Federation of Catholic 
Workers of Canada, and permanent officers were elected, the constitution and by- 
laws becoming effective on Jan. 1, 1922. From information at hand, there are 
105 National Catholic unions with a combined membership of 26,000. 


One Big Union.—A number of delegates from Western Canada to the Quebec 
convention of 1918, dissatisfied with the alleged reactionary policy of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, held a caucus at which it was decided to concen- 
trate their energies towards having the Trades Congress legislate in accordance 
with their views. Some months later a meeting of delegates was called by the 
British Columbia Federation of Labour to assemble immediately following the 
annual convention of that body, which, for the first time in its history, met outside 
of the province under its jurisdiction, in Calgary. The conference assembled on 
Mar. 13, 1919, with 239 delegates present; the outcome of the meeting was the 
formation of an industrial organization, the “One Big Union”. On June 11, 1919, 
a conference of the advocates of the new body was held in Calgary to further the 
plans of the organization, which had a membership of 41,150 at the close of 1919. 
From the outset the O.B.U. met with much opposition from the old-established 
labour unions, represented by the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, which 
was opposed to the substitution of industrial unionism for the existing system of 
craft unions. According to information supplied the Department by the general 
secretary, the O.B.U. at the close of 1928 had 47 units under charter, one of which 
was located in the United States, as well as two central labour councils (bodies 
similar to trades and labour councils), the combined reported membership being 
20,167. 


Total Reported Membership of Organized Labour in Canada.—At the 
close of 1928 the numerical strength of organized labour in Canada is given by the 
Department of Labour as follows :-—international organizations, 1,926 local branches 
with an aggregate membership of 211,346; Canadian central labour bodies, 586 
branches and 51,858 members; independent units, 36, with 11,398 members; 
National and Catholic unions, 105, with 26,000 members; grand total, 2,653 local 
branches and 300,602 members. As compared with 1927, this represents an increase 
of 49 branches and of 10,320 members. 

Table 1 and the accompanying diagram show by years the membership of trade 
unions in Canada since 1911. 


1.—_Membership of Trade Unions in Canada, 1911-1928. 


Years. Members. Members. 
TOUTE) ey, hems cede pon ehiertteatec atoms 133 , 1382 373 ,842 
LOUD TEL AD Lipa 2s oe OURS See pene 160,120 313,320 | 
1 Pao: & Pee Soiree o oa Coto 175,799 276,621 
[OTA aa Ey Ue Ss eteaisie ee 166,163 278 ,092 
1 OW TSA pats ae Ee Fe nk Ar onc GOO e 148 343 260,643 
LOUG rrr ee mers cicere vis ccunsie ee sincats 160,407 271,064 
RW bao ROARK conkers Ulin sar ator Goon 204, 630 274,064 
1QUS irs Perini  Waite. ce sve ceteris crete ss eteshea 248 ,887 290, 282 


TOLD Maeeraies strate wettevets crorste' clare ele ni ataters crore 378 ,047 


300, 602 
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EIGHTEEN YEARS OF TRADE UNIONISM IN CANADA 
MEMBERS 
380 000 


i Pit 1912 IDIZ 1914 1915 1916 1917 191 


® 
° 
N 


1925 1926 1927 1928 


~ 


1919 192 


1921 1922 1923 192 


International Trade Unions Operating in Canada.—Table 2 gives the 
names of the 83 international craft labour organizations and the two industrial 
unions which now carry on operations in Canada, and shows:—(1) the number of 
branches which were in existence in the Dominion at the close of 1928, and (2) the 
reported membership. The reported figures in Tables 2 and. 3 are given in italics 
where the information has been obtained from sources other than the headquarters 
of the indicated organization. 
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2.—International Trade Unions Operating in Canada. 


NUMBER OF BRANCHES AND NUMBER OF MEMBERS IN CANADA, DECEMBER, 1928. 


No. of Reported 
International Organizations. branches | members 


in Canada. | in Canada. 


Ee ee 


American Hederation of LabOUD sc. «eae: tomes ees oe ats ee Pgs a cae 8 1,361 
Asbestos Workers, International Association of Heat and Frost Insulators and... 3 100 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ International Union of INTMIETACR Ga teenies al 277 
Barbers’ International Union of America, Journeymen.......--+2+serrr reer 37 1,536 
Bill Posters and Billers of America, International Alliance Ol Eee 3 300 
Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and Helpers, International Brotherhood of........-- 20 1,250 
Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuilders and Helpers, International Brotherhood of..... 35 2 532 
Bookbinders, International Brotherhood GE, bug sles cc canoe ener anne se ame 12 840 
Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union........-.-:aesseps eres sete tess eset ss lacie i) 15127 
Brewery, Flour, Cereal and Soft Drink Workers, International Union of the 

United, See vere tern RI Ee pie Mace ee Sete 2 ne gees 18 643 
Bricklayers’, Masons’ and Plasterers’ International Union of America,.....----- 52 3,968 
Bridge, Structural and Ornamental Iron Workers, International Association of... 10 911 
Carpenters and Joiners of America, United Brotherhood of......-..+-+++++++5005 84 9,090 
Carvers’ Association of America, International Wood.........----+eseerere eee 1 21 
Cigarmakers’ International Union of America........-...ssseeee sree sett t ert 5 279 
Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers’ International Union........-++-+++++++5 4 255 
Clothing Workers of America, Amalgamated. ......0. sce seers eer tec erst ese cess 14 6,300 
Commercial Telegraphers’ Union ANSTO CEM ioe OARS 6 CAPE EDDA Oo OIC S OOD Oy 5 1,800 
Conductors; Order of Sleeping Car... 0. s0.. gente eters eens ewer reer ee 1 14 
Coopers’ International Union of North America.........-.eceee ees re ecerenees 1 6 
Flectrical Workers, International Brotherhood Of...cinc ce. - sens eae nce sete 37 3,010 
Elevator Constructors, International Union of. ..... 22-0000: ccne rs enone senses 4 206 
Engineers, Tnternational Union off Operating: 22 hie. niet «foe eee ee see ezine 30 2,164 
Federal Employees, National MederationiOl. «see. dees ee 24: AR creeper ace i 64 
Firemen and Oilers, International Brotherhood of.......---- (PUNE EA MI 2 EE as 34 900 
Fire Fighters, International WesOCiation Olinn ste. lavas eet slew aise ay) + © ole echt aat > 19 2,490 
Fur Workers’ Union, AnternatiOnale. fv. «We. Lene. ain Meet + diste trekwie v ese ee sk ae 6) 600 
Garment Workers of America, TU fare lei ree « Ges Geis dtgeete @ areve sz coele she <: genes eae 10 1,268 
Garment Workers’ Union, International Ladies’.....-....:.e.- eee etree eect: 8 656 
Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association of the United States and Canada...........-. 4 136 
Glass Workers’ Union, American Whine. «owen» Me cs Ree eee cine Fs ops aa 3 120 
Glove Workers’ Union, Taternational Sip. cie ced ae tt mrs «rege iene ge - 12 
Granite Cutters’ International Association of America.......--..++creeeeteyetts 4 175 
Hod Carriers’, Building and Common Labourers’ Unionoi America, International 10 514 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ International Alliance and Bartenders’ Inter- 

national League ot Amaerica. 1:5. te. +tue > ten? dues ae ae se aa ca 9 1,138 
Tron, Steel and Tin Workers of North America Amal. Wesneee, sceies ioek: Spee eke 1 32 
Jewelry Workers’ Union, Internationals. . ioe: fel. Aes sapere ree seein * Tels Sta + gaa 2 180 
Lathers, International Union of Wood, Wire and Metal.........-.+++s+eserereee: 10 150 
Teather Workers’ International Union, IO svti ee |: Be a/R aovioin ciegog are. o oO aS ee 1 75 
Lithographers of America, Amalgamatedic.:. . fas. ana. +S = bee «On tog Bla “eae 7 402 
Locomotive Engineers, Brother hood ols 7 viowuy Pate eee vain es nae er ae 103 5,706 
Locomotive Firemen and Fnginemen, Brotherhood of.........++seeeee re tereees 105 7,589 
Longshoremen’s ‘Association , International... ..as<.2ac-+ hie ape "ote + “feta Daiele Ge 13 2,742 
Machinists, International AssOCia bon (OF cits «x ci aati nicer cnintels tem ona eee eons A 86 8,155 
Maintenance-of-Way Employees, Brotherhood Of. .....2.5-.2:+ 02 +s tert aee gees 189 14,038 
Marble, Stone and Slate Polishers, Rubbers and Sawyers, Tile and Marble Set- 

ters’ Helpers and Terrazzo Workers’ Helpers, International Association of... 2 100 
Metal Polishers’ International Union... .. 0... 6: c+ 2s. + snes tes ode e ries sie rns ;' 2 120 
Metal Workers’ International Association, eet. . mis ...ctee oes ae eee kere > ee 20 911 
Mine Workers of America, Unitedss ..g2. - sive. tam Sam «Sie cir + Gees “ida ee ae 38 15,500 
Moulders’ Union of North America, International seer tees eee mee ee eee ee 33 Zeon 
Musicians, Amenicaneederation Of, 225:-/0b . aes» sais gas: Wa: Gee cee aes ae 39 8,000 
Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of America, Brotherhood of...........-- 33 1,532 
Papermakers, International Brotherhood of.......--+.sssersere renee setter ect: 28 2,005 
Pattern Makers’ League of North INTHEPICAM ERtTn eee rete c hietate a ss ee colores meer 13 474 
Paving Cutters’ Union of the United States and Canada..........-s+++ssereree: 5 125 
Photo Engravers’ Union of North America, International........-.--+++s+ese: 5 388 
Piano, Organ and Musical Instrument Workers’ International Union........-.-+. 1 10 
Plasters’ and Cement Finishers’ International Association, Operative........--- 16 1,301 
Plumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters, United Association of Journeymen........--- 32 1,500 
Printers’, Die Stampers’ and Engravers’ Union, International Plate............-- 1 43 
Printing Pressmen’s and Assistants’ Union, International.........-.-+++.++s2000 18 4,000 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers of the United States and Canada, Inter- 

national Brotherhood “of dt: BiGF, ds. L6ah Ae Ie. Set aes petit AA ESS 17 2,000 
Quarry Workers’ International Union of North AIM OLICA he seins otk Go es ees 450 
Railroad Signalmen of America, Brotherhood Ob; peer we eee emote we eae 200 
Railroad. Telegraphers, Order Of... ssc meter er memrerrccee armen: sens pee 13 7,633 
Railroad Trainmen, Brotherhood Olas oss csn sen scte aeons eka Te Pema ob reer 96 15,172 


Railway Carmen of America, Brother hood: Of: cause dive estes sen eee waits Meare 116 14,052 
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2.—International Trade Unions Operating in Canada—concluded. 


; war No. of Reported 
International Organizations. branches members 


in Canada. | in Canada. 


Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employ- 


CoS HE LOULORMOOCNGESP (PRON LITELE Pay RON: Bile head PE A tei le bind sry 58 3,191 
Hall wa Von duClOrsn@roer Olek so sate ee tos BP fe eek ble e ce dacs eet 73 3,491 
Railway Employees of America, Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric 26 7,500 
Retail Clerks’ International Protective PASSOCIO. LION bids dist ave beets rae ct cid ous ease 4 100 
HoaMen eeu nton- or America, International... 504 02k s fake ackekecclbecswee teen: 1 250 
Siderographers, International Association of.......................-. seen, 1 11 
Stage Employees, International Alliance of Theatrical....................0000- 34 600 
Stereotypers’ and Electrotypers’ Union, International... ..................00000- 10 310 
Stonecutters’ Association of North America, JOURS YON se prcehs fs mcecege nee ios 17 500 
SMiLemmMonwsUgion ORVNOrth AMeriGa so... tecccrle cco iets rceetel lt eres tk: 8 146 
Cheon cen ODOmAINETICH  JOULNOY INO... er ioc aettes es Solace rec sk otha te Pues 13 339 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers, International Brotherhood of. . 8 909 
Dextile Workersiotes monicd.. United hk. atest tee 0rd ak vee sles s An Dace ee Boone 3 80 
Train Dispatchers’ Assn., Satan ee ee ee ee ae ee - 50 
Typographical Union, Le Te ced Za Rie con aicteaeea otro lente name ike a a ie caer Pee 49 4,401 
Upnolsterers misernaviona aU nion Of AMERICA, iss ccs ess siilding unt doléasicasee cle 6 295 

Oe ane WC e Ee Mh wee Ene arte Le tras rune Gerd Cal oma it 1,873 186,917 
Que P RU NION meet eee Pee eae cee teen: LM GF RMR oe 46 20,029 
THOUSELIA EW OLKOLSTOP CMO WV OLIGO. saanebs cieaie trees ce doe ies che re ione aie teen 7 4,400 
ER PALI el ACN) Ao otc PM le ee ind AS hp eS JE 1,826 211,346 


Table 3 gives the number of branches and the members of Canadian central 
labour bodies operating in Canada at the close of 1928. 


$.—Canadian Central Labour Bodies Operating in Canada. 
NUMBER OF BRANCHES AND NUMBER OF MEMBERS, 1928. 


No. of 
branches Members 
Organizations. or reported. 
affiliations. 

Prades Angela DOUrC ONeTEssiOl WANAG Be os oe clone ct geicieis da dkorecierd edie. hcdes meine Grve 45 5,796 
Oana we OneTessiOrl ADOUP te. . Sete er eet ens ee ee eee ae Oe 20 979 
Winalvamated Carpenters Ol Canada, tye d cele ayevy a ttiiie too vey ss sisal 4d lay « Sere ok 15 1,977 
AmaleamatedsC rvily Servants Ol CanaGa,. << ho iacean. ss sieve cs seine w eal ose o cnlnd 29 3,568 
Brotherhood of Canadian Pacific Express Employees...............0.000000004. 26 1,580 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railroad.Himployees............6.00.sscceecedeccoucees 209 _ 17,656 
Canadian Brotherhood of Stationary Engineers.................-ccceeeceseeeees - 230 
Canadian Association of Railway Enginemen, .......06...:65sccee se eee es deneees 28 595 
Canadian Carpet Wedvers’ Beneficial Association................ccceecc eevee: 5 160 
@anadianelilectrical) Dradés?2Union 33.25 ee ee Es 9 1,021 
Canadian Federation of Bricklayers, Masons, Plasterers and Other Building 

DRDEYO RSE arate mmnim cata ath: yh ie ated ee 2 wed AAS AR ANIA Da eatin canal oO ina aI 4 hp SNS 4 446 
GWanadiansthoeatricaltArts and Chaltancs Wie. coy cud sony, Deaths ewe ele cas wa jongs - 54 
EVA SOLACE UASSOCIATLON OF AL DEL UG sircsle sitet c)sys.4ie cutie Mice aualide le tad lshic ais) © elautuesdieusreneren 11 670 
Dominion Railway Mail Clerks’ Federation.................0. 000. c eee ce eee e es 15 844 
Electrical, Communications Workers of Canadas... 2s. iclscc0. aol os ah cae s waclen 2 165 
Heucraved Association Of letter CArriersy: nt ce ic vs ccs be peda e eek ches bireston 39 1,400 
Mederated wealarers? Union Of Canada isechmen «fla cars see foreks wets bap o bien PR hee dye ate aveeus 3 0 
iGredtebakmesmoon Ml onisuAssne Of CANAGR. cess =o sicicicsais a4 ae ieeecld abrae. nee sambersntiele «e 3 fi iso 
Rumber. Workers’ industrial Union of \Canadasisn a7... h. oe. BA ae 11 1,000 
MMe MOLKore pela Onbor (aM AGa 03.050. Ues oleae sy Ssees dae: Wkisin ce bas Seog gyae ase: 22 4,210 
NationalAssociation of Marine Engineers. Os) .0).8 ole. ee bak ole dele 16 15350 
National Union of Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of Canada............ 3 375 
Provincial Pederation of Ontario Fire Piehters..). 2s 2.2 ee en ek 25 872 
Saskatchewan Brotherhood of Steam and Operating Engineers.................. g 86 
RUM eeO Osta ployveesjOr Canadas, .cee.cie snag clack « ghee ticle b oglew ois Babeges gues 31 2,190 
Vancouver and District Waterfront Workers’ Association..... .........0...0-005 2 800 
AntomVorkers industrial Umion.Of Canadacc.. .6..ssis i sesate oleiciois © aie. tm reserve coe cteous 3 680 
Industrial Union of Needle Trades Workers of Canada....................20000% 8 1,200 
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Section 6.—Fatal Industrial Accidents. 


Statistics of fatal industrial accidents have been compiled by the Dominion 
Department of Labour since 1903, the data being obtained from provincial Work- 
men’s Compensation Boards, the Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada and 
various other governmental authorities, from certain large employers of labour, 
from departmental correspondents and from press clippings. Table 4 shows the 
number of fatal industrial accidents reported to the Department during each year 
from 1924 to 1928 inclusive. The number of fatalities in each of the different 
industries is also shown as a percentage of the total number. Preliminary figures 
show 1,682 fatal industrial accidents in 1929. 


4,.—Fatal Industrial Accidents in Canada, by Industries, 1924-28. 


aan Tee 


Number of Fatal Accidents. Per cent of Total Accidents. 
Industries. a | _—_ nan ee 
1924. | 1925. | 1926. | 1927. | 1928. | 1924. 1925. | 1926. | 1927. | 1928. 
nO) Be ee a a ri ann ee 
Agriculture, ndcbicP asus © cease caleewieies 93 93 151 162 193 7:3 9-0| 11-6] 11-7] 11-8 
ibfeptatiaoooun poses soc 00 cDsb soopodoKue 215 139 126 164 166} 16-9] 13-3 9-7| 11-6) 10-2 
Fishing and trapping..........-.-+-+-+: 33 13 71 125 43} 2-6 1-2|— 6-5) = 8-S\e22-6 
Mining, non-ferrous smelting and 
GUAT RYAN geen ceil etre ieee 170 166 154 168 250| 13-2) 15-9] 11-8) 11-9 15:3 
Manufacturing sacs. sis siicreere: le rier 164 161 184 153 192] 12-7| 15-4] 14-1) 10-8) 11 8 
Gonstructionseis. ease seein 198 130 159 189 946) 15-5| 12-4| 12-2} 13-4) 15-1 
Transportation and public utilities. ... 312| 257| 351| 322) 381] 24-3) 24-6] 26-9 22-8) 23-3 
DT Oi Leite aeeiaeist- eotot Rereee eet sere 13 11 26 27 62 1-0 1-1 2-0 1-9 3°8 
SP chia ete tas Aa GO OS goo Ormco OOo 27 21 68 104 99 2-1 2-0 5-2 7-3 6-1 
Miscellaneous..........-- Ry ake 56 53 13 1 1] 4-4]; 5-1 1-0) 0-1] 0-1 
ULE bongo Soo boobos dbo GOor 1,281} 1,044) 1,303) 1, 415| 1,633) 100-6) 100-0) 100 6| 109-0) 100-0 


Causes of Fatal Accidents.—The classification of the fatal accidents of 1928 
according to causes shows that the largest number, 502, came under the category 
“by moving trains, vehicles, etc’’. This includes all accidents due to cars or engines, 
including mine and quarry cars, and to automobiles and other power vehicles and 
horse-drawn vehicles, as well as accidents caused by moving implements (both 
those impelled by power and those drawn by horses), by moving watercraft and. by 
aircraft. The largest number of accidents thus caused, 126, were due to persons 
being struck or run over by, or crushed by or between, cars and engines (82 of these 
victims being engaged in the steam railways industry); 99 were in connection with 
water craft (25 in fishing and trapping and 37 in water transportation); 67 were 
due to derailments and collisions (35 in steam railways); 14 to falling from or in 
cars or engines (11 in steam railways); mine and quarry cars caused 19; 91 were 
caused by automobiles and other power vehicles and implements; animal-drawn 
vehicles and implements caused 76 (accidents primarily caused by animals being 
classified elsewhere); aircraft caused 10 fatalities. 


Next in order as a cause of fatalities came “falls of persons’’, which caused 
287 fatal accidents, including 103 falls into pits, shafts, harbours, rivers, etc. (some 
of which resulted in drowning), 99 falls from elevations, 17 from ladders, 9 into 
holds of vessels, 10 falls on the level, 19 from loads, etc., 14 due to collapse of support, 
4 on sharp objects, 6 down stairs and inclines, and 6 into tanks, vats, kilns, etc. 


“Dangerous substances” caused 259 fatalities, of which 87 were due to explosive 
substances, 49 to electric current, 44 to hot and inflammable substances and flames, 
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39 to gas fumes, etc., 31 to conflagrations, and 12 to steam escapes, boiler explosions, 
and compressed air. 

Fatalities numbering 163 were caused by ‘falling objects”, of which 66 were 
due to falling trees and limbs, 39 to objects falling in mines and quarries, 25 to 
objects falling from elevations, loads, piles, 15 to breaking or loosening of straps, 
cables, etc., 7 to collapse of structures, and 11 to other falling objects. 


There were 38 fatalities caused by striking against or being struck by objects, 
of which 5 were due to striking against objects and 33 to being struck by objects. 
There were 58 due to working machines, 36 to prime movers, and 28 to hoisting 
apparatus. There were 55 accidents caused by the handling of heavy or sharp 
objects and 6 by the use of tools. Animals caused 28 fatalities including 19 caused 
by horses. 

The category “other causes’ included 172 fatalities, of which 17 were deaths 
following infection, 53 due to industrial diseases, 12 to drowning, of which no particu- 
lars were available, 4 to shooting and violence, 50 to cave-ins, landslides, ice-jams 
etc., 26 to lightning, frost, storms, sunstroke, and 10 accidents of which no particulars 
were available. 


Section 7.—Workmen’s Compensation in Canada. 


An account of the development of workmen’s compensation legislation in 
Canada from employers’ liability legislation was given at pp. 744-746 of the 1927-28 
Year Book, while a summary of the present position with regard to workmen’s 
compensation appears in the general sketch of labour legislation in Canada at pp. 746- 
748 of the current edition. Details regarding the operation of the various Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards of the Provinces are given below. 


Operations of the Workmen’s Compensation Boards.—Ontario.—Under 
the system operated by the Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Board in schedule 1, 
where the liability is collective, 24 classes of industries pay various percentages of 
their payrolls annually to the Board and escape individual civil liability for acci- 
dents and certain specified industrial diseases. The percentage of payroll collected 


by the Board is graded according to the degree of hazard in the occupation 


and ranged in 1928 from 10 cents per $100 of payroll in blue-printing to $10.00 per $100 
in wrecking of buildings, erection of high metal chimneys, etc., and aerial testing. 
Tke average for all classes was $1.34 per $100 of payrolls which amounted to $504, 102,- 
000. Certain other industries under schedule 2, including municipal undertakings, 
railways, car shops, telegraphs, telephones, etc., are made individually liable to 
pay the rates of compensation fixed under the Act. Employees of the Dominion 
or of the Province, killed or injured in the discharge of their duty, are by special 
legislation placed on the same footing as those of private employers of the second 
class. 

Statistics of the benefits awarded and the accidents to workers reported during 
the first 15 years of the operation of the Act appear in Table 5. The 73,815 acci- 
dents paid for during the year 1929 included: 422 cases of death, 15 of permanent 
total disability, 3,235 of permanent partial disability, 36,158 of temporary disability 
and 33,955 in which medical aid only was provided. These latter are all under 
schedule 1, as medical aid in schedule 2 cases and Crown cases is furnished directly 
by the employer. 

94562—46. 
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5.—Benefits Awarded and Accidents Reported by the Ontario Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board, 1915-1929. 


Benefits Awarded. Accidents Reported. 
Schedule 1. eee 2 paid amsaanekaen 7 ; 
Years. (———— -- and Crown ota chedule | Schedule 
Compensa-| Medical | Compensa-| Benefits. he oe Crown. Total. 
tion. Aid. tion. 
$ $ $ $ No. No. No. No. 
LOTS eee 692,389 1 200 , 932 893 ,321 13,878 3,144 11 17,033 
LOLG Geiss i es 1,553 ,653 1 451,710 2,005 ,363 21,269 4,806 17 26,092 
WOdisacoce- 2,286,955 83,5142 623 ,556 2,994,025 30,701 5,813 18 36,532 
1GISSER Ee Ay si failailsye 369 ,346 763,511 3,883,995 40,662 (fois fi 47 ,848 
IGLOS EEL 2,808 ,639 386 , 299 997,923 | 4,192,860 36, 236 7,918 106 44 260 
1920Fere ee 5,113,150 703,706 1,963,390 | 7,780,245 46,177 Tacoe e452 54,851 
AIPA M Sones Cae 3,858,017 662,794 1,668,452 | 6,189,264 36,272 7,666 1,258 45,191 
1923 Fans 2 3,417,102 692 ,820 1,582,975 5,692,897 42,139 7,124 1,148 50,411 
OPS wae ass 4,036,170 788 ,906 1,348,786 | 6,173,862 4 51,655 6,080 3,374 61,109 
1924 5eo 4,052,288 835 ,956 eee O00 6,122,820 49,558 4,916 4,201 58,675 
1925) eeatar 3,635,530 875,836 1,054,077 | 5,565,443 50,883 5,079 4,050 60,012 
LO26e EE eee 3,664,040 988 ,487 1,168,825 5 821,352 57,032 4,942 3,942 65,916 
1927 3,930,418 1,062,860 1,091,378 6,084,655 62,063 5,412 4,504 71,979 
1ODS ees 4,565,689 1,166,508 eooOr Gol 7,067,948 69,011 5,815 4,572 79,398 
10205 5,346,621 1,385,525 1,280,012 8,012,158 76,029 6,008 5,066 87,108 


1No provision for medical aid. 


2Half year only. 


Nova Scotia.—The Workmen’s Compensation Act was passed in 1915, but 
only became effective on Jan. 1, 1917. 
and Dee. 31, 1928, accidents to the number of 82,367 were reported to the Board, of 


which 70,320 were compensated as per Table 6. 


was furnished only in special cases. 


During the twelve years between that date 


Prior to Jan. 1, 1920, medical aid 


6.—Compensation Paid and Accidents Compensated by the Nova Scotia Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, 1917-1928. 


Nors.—The following figures do not include estimates for outstanding claims. 


eee Ee aaa Medical Total qari 
Se au a Aid. Ove compen- 
at sated. 
$ $ $ No. 
IRN Wie weet he kt Raw a eas DEC AA POn AAR er ceca, oN ul Ae! 503,258 202 503,460 4,836 
[OUR coe etek Waid yeh cele Aare nia en Geen ene 826,740 - 826,740 4,931 
TAO i) yee vt SES iL eR en Ui ath a Ri noean A eh aie 629,156 491 629,648 4,949 
1920). rok beta tes LE ith oh arnetn wel hea wea eee Sere 1,135,235 36,561 1,171,796 7,116 
Lip) Pia DRAPE G Cb cre Gi gd ieee SaaS AARON AMT, ot oni LE 705,752 36,296 742,049 4,903 
1 pee nen ene OTN En Te Gne Rta RRL, SRMREA Ms Rise eo GRO 576,906 40,147 617,053 5,022 
LOPS heise aap ell Se ee eae A leh 808 ,560 56,484 865,043 6, 248 
Cp, ee eee rem Pe eee eee ae AP poo tec oo ae 874,478 63 ,974 938 ,452 5,786 
[ODE es ce cop earner dhe WA: Beir NE Bes WR A. Reese 638 , 787 68 ,740 707,527 5,340 
1 OO G a a ec ast Slee ate Ea ee oe cations Ray ieee 875,940 84,122 960,062 6,652 
1927 SOE Ee hee ae hie, Fi. gins Ma ine ck 1,052 ,302 88 ,978 1,141,281 « 6,871 
DO) nee eles Smits TMS Es a ee RCN AE oe aire o8 1,076,074 95,068 1,171,148 7,666 


New Brunswick.—The Workmen’s Compensation Act of New Brunswick was 


passed in 1918. 


It extends to a wide range of industries, and is administered by 


a Board of three persons, levying assessments and paying benefits. For the sums 
paid out annually from 1920 as compensation and for medical aid see Table 7. 
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7.—Compensation Paid by the New Brunswick Workmen's Compensation Board, 


1920-1928. 
Fatal. Medical Aid. 
Years. pike he nis a Rispree Doctors’ Hospital 
; neh Disability Funeral fol Fees and and 
: * | Fixpenses. Ban cienn: sian icag BENE: 
ation. ervice. 
$ 2 $ $ $ % 
POZO REE Ph... tee doth eB 195,063 73,440 1,799 128,158 39,324 15,606 
ih 3 [Se eo he a 159,096 103 ,054 3,661 188,945 56,631 22,378 
DE on ee ee ete 162,988 84,316 2,906 124,088 76,046 31,568 
LODO ARR aE Fee ae ce. 204 ,353 90,319 3,573 130,339 83 ,530 35 ,935 
DORA eke i LP ee) 203 , 946 113,555 3,425 162,740 87,261 41,528 
LOD Dia eg oe eke 186,946 90,044 2,784 144,285 84,897 38 , 920 
TONG Ree peat eee ee eae ore, 185,624 76,780 2,033 93 ,838 73,149 40,293 
CE St ed ota Se ) ave 211,692 103 ,430 2,427 88 , 299 79,481 43 ,994 
RY PS Ge ae ee bane tan Sees ae 217, 890 116, 208 3,141 127, 490 80, 212 51, 984 


1Permanent Total Disability Reserve $13,582. 

Manitoba.—Under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, which came into force 
Mar. 1, 1917, part one of the Act, dealing with workmen in hazardous occupations, 
is administered by The Workmen’s Compensation Board, which charges insurance 
rates according to the hazard of the industry, the sums received by the workman 
being in lieu of the rights of action previously existing. The Province, the city of 
Winnipeg, and certain corporations operating public utilities are permitted by the 
law to practise self-insurance. 

From the date of the coming into force of the Act to Dec. 31, 1928, the Board 
dealt with 53,327 compensable accidents and paid out $7,633,119 for compensation 
and medical aid. Of the accidents in 1928, 4,643 involved temporary and 272 
permanent disability, while 47 resulted in death (Table 8). 


®.—Compensation Paid and Accidents Compensated by the Manitoba Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, 1917-1928. 


; Accidents 
Years. PETES Medical Total. compen- 
ion. id. cated, 
$ $ $ No. 

iS) eo oie 5 AGATE TERRA PR: ARE EET Ua ec) Ae OE Rous a SR 289,870 23 ,002 312,872 1,323 
LOLS Mee rot ee ee ene Se. SC a aia TE 304, 135 so, et 339,256 tcok 
LOLO eee erro Ur eek ee eme  g  Vagee eT DSO vie 40,748 326,520 1,805 
aah 20) Berman eaeree erie Acc jon fateh cee fs kat ctna a die tego cater eS 389,710 78,566 468 ,276 2,509 
PUPAL 2 oo tat Ghee AMR a Aes, Celie angi APD) 2 IORI 527,102 114,118 641,210 2,688 
MS Ae pee ee eae: oes chs PE oi divs oo ee ele 585,292 156,734 742,026 4,977 
LOSS ce Ce 2. ar SL) My DR a Re, 25 as RS a 624,581 161,805 786,386 4,933 
LEN A Se oo en 0, Sa 476,722 155,166 631,888 4,972 
OAS). Bie GWAR SES. Of SSE cic Ot gER BREE . I R SA >  Rea a 538,781 178,814 717,595 5,404 
IOZO ME ce OR BOM, Sete. atti crocs Radedte cess 599,144 190,023 789, 167 7,046 
Oa 3) ae Paria A Recs Ae ae FOE 4 Oy Si CNR NA ease €05 , 957 208 ,815 814,772 7,066 
LOOK Co Rttnn eee riots MRS gre fe) Per MOD | FN? A 812,328 250,823 1,063,151 8,873 


Saskatchewan.—By the Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1929, a workmen’s 
compensation system similar to those in most of the other provinces was estab- 
lished in the province of Saskatchewan. This system is administered by a Work- 
men’s Compensation Board of three members. This Act came into effect on April 
29, 1930. 

Alberta.—The Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1918 became effective Aug. 1, 
1918, as regards mining, and Jan. 1, 1919, in respect of almost all industries 
except agriculture, railroading and the operation of retail stores and offices. Rail- 
roading (except for the running trades) was brought within the scope of the Act in 
1919 and a further amendment in 1928 left only conductors and trainmen exempt 
from the operations of the Act. 

91562—463 
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Table 9 shows the operations of the Board for the calendar years 1921 to 1928. 
Of the 13,400 accidents reported in the latter year 74 were fatal and 148 resulted in 
some permanent injury. The amounts shown below do not include sums trans- 
ferred to the pension fund, which had assets amounting to $2,046,019 on Dec. 31, 
1928, nor do they include administration expenses nor sums set aside to cover 
estimated liabilities. 


9.—Compensation Paid and Accidents Compensated by the Alberta Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, 1921-1928. 


Compensa-| Medical Ey ee Accidents 
Years. tion Ail Total. OS compen- 
paid. paid. gy eS sated. 
$ $ § No. No. 

L921 ec ctieseteend eeamatctec noe sraenets crepe sen eee ce 253 ,669 113 ,483 367, 102 7,059 3,556 
1 Eo ies Bearer Seen 5 at newness RAR ah 3 inten 265,326 134,252 399 578 7,518 3,314 
QO nest WR oRTS Laem Ose ner ret me ware ye eee necer a: Eee orce 323 ,359 161,732 485,101 9,160 4,268 
TODAS . Sea ERE, AOA ay, BARRA Pi cack deme ere 241,090 127,397 398 ,487 7,383 o, Oat 
UES Roger naar ee Cores He eae 20s bee Breetey 3 312,990 154,870 467 ,860 8,355 4,099 
LOD CRs Wot eee ere a see eee ee ae 298,404 124,138 422,542 8,930 4,829 
LOD Ti cide eRek. se ae eah oChoRITe ea eee 371,787 161,537 533 ,324 10,149 5,547 
181k ETNA BON tres Meas ae A a oe Om ey ge 458,526 207 , 602 664, 128 13.400 6,636 


British Columbia—The Workmen’s Compensation Act, effective Jan. 1, 1917, 
provides compulsory accident insurance in almost every industrial occupation 
carried on in the province, protecting in 1928 approximately 175,000 employees 
with a payroll of over $175,000,000. Insurance rates levied against employees are 
graded according to the hazard of the industry. All employers under the Act are 
required in addition to deduct one cent per day or part thereof from the wages of 
employees and to remit this money to the Board to the credit of the medical aid 
fund, which provides all necessary medical and surgical and hospital expenses for 
injured employees. For statistics see Table 10. 


10._Compensation Paid and Accidents Compensated by the British Columbia Work- 
men’s Compensation Board, 1917-1928. 


Compensa- | Medical ee 
Years. cion Aid Total. . ees 
paid. paid. ee 
$ $ : ana No. 

NOY 7G eee Oe, Is Ree eS AE A NES 2 aman oe 603 ,274 62,668 665 , 942 13,685 
TQS te, AU EN ere, Ae RRR cr ND Ss Peet Peace IE 1,224,039 268 ,985 1,493,024 22,498 
AG1O Shae 7 he ane i on RE ARES at ge Sea CPE ote 1,394,696 289,108 1,683 ,804 18,185 
[O20 eee et ee eee RED ES aoe che Aer Pere Rean came ice 1,709,759 397 ,451 2, 107,210 20,905 
TD yi 8 er al Se RE ae ea eee Latafe tee: INR TE AY AG) 431,748 2,202,874 16,883 
TODO oe Fe Pe ee RO 0, cn Me ariceuude mtn MER RS cera savers 1,767,260 457,196 2,224,466 19,647 
LEW PREP) 3c 4c, CARRE, Gr, cs Ree Mis cari eee ere POLO OLS 514,762 2,672,680 24,184 
27: Ha ee ease RUN ee tne Ree err ar rm arnoi, Aimer RCA AEAnS SACRO Re sc 2,309 ,007 602,733 2,911,740 25,556 
| KE PS rnin hs rc Aue a PU ee ee pea Rema nae eM omn Nar Ae ihe Dery ONS 2,419,372 618 , 942 3,038 ,314 21,D3 
1926 OE EVE | ae atest eo Sie Be Eenet rege eer ee 2,481,456 678.231 | 3,159,687 30,3¢5 
19 a hie ore ee ei POV Tatar es AR EMM OERE CAIRO? Pe. BOS Lot SN 2,€54, 200 643,594 3,297,794 30,086 
LOD RAM ere oO anette ee MRR oT re etary cle cyto saged Ewen ger aay: 2 ,898 021 688 , 446 3,586,467 32.793 


Section 8.—Strikes and Lockouts. 


Statistics of strikes and lockouts in Canada have been collected by the Dominion 


Department of Labour since its inception in 1900. Table 11 shows the number 
of disputes, the number of employees involved in disputes, and the time loss in 
working days for each year from 1901 to 1929 and the totals for the period. The 
items in the columns headed “time loss in working days” in the tables following 
are calculated by multiplying the number of persons directly involved in strikes 
and lockouts by the number of working days they are so affected during the time 
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the disputes are in existence. The tables give the figures for previous years and 
a detailed analysis for 1928 and 1929. 


Industrial Disputes in 1928 and 1929.—In each of the years 1926, 1927, 
1928 and 1929 the time loss in ‘‘man working days” from strikes and lockouts was 
less than in any year since 1916 and less than in most of the years back to 1901, 
when the record was begun. This was chiefly because there were no coal-mining 
disputes involving large numbers of workers for relatively long periods of time. 
The number of strikes and lockouts in existence in 1929 was 90, as compared with 
101 in 1928, slightly greater than in each year back to 1922, but the number of 
employees involved was 12,924 in 1929 and 18,239 in 1928, less than in any other 
year since 1915. Table 11 shows the number of strikes and lockouts existing in 
each year and the number beginning in each year back to 1901, also the number of 
employees involved, with the time loss in man working days in each year. The 
time loss in 1929 was less than in any other year on record except 1902 and 1915. 


11.— Record of Industrial Disputes, 1901-1929. 


Number of Disputes. Disputes in existence in 


the year. 
Years. ‘ ae : 

In existence] Beginning Time loss 
in the in the prema a7 in working 
year. year. ; thgens days. 

TISAI] 2 ak gee ies alo Ske RePEc Ne eR TS 0 ae Mn TORE ators Re tea 104 104 28 ,086 632 ,302 
TA OE: a Reese ate ON pat Ey Sea sai RM ee PRS rl Ne SS eR ae 121 121 12,264 120,940 
IMUR S56 S88 Se ue Sn eee Ete ae one Oe ee ot Oe Sere ae 146 146 50,041 1,226,500 
Uo ge aces Celis CAS CREOLE ae eer hs at ae 99 99 16,482 265 ,004 
EDI. cian oc Fi ORB CO GR BERS Re Ia Cre AER a ae ol 89 88 16,223 217,244 
LOGS smn ite cs cel eRe ccd age BAe oF ok 141 141 26,050 359 , 797 
UDF chp hc Ses HSS ENS ch PASS Sy SD REN SIERO eR te 149 144 36,324 621,962 
OOS aeree teri OM eet eh eho we do ae dod I Re ch gh 68 65 25 , 293 708 , 285 
J LETT). ote cre Dos ets bats at a a an ae RO RIAD Bae BEN ee 69 69 17,332 871,845 
IES Nearer ene Y NOt ice ahnarnatrers kd sfeikgel Ses wie eMe ene Guar Os 84 82 21,280 718,635 
TAR ce fee le Bis Bie righ neo tenn CRE IAA Een CRETE ¢ eae ae 99 96 30, 094 2,046,650 
SZ cener acta sgh ee oie bo erg teet Sime RAN oT ee ae TERS 150 148 40,511 1,099, 208 
Gs mPeere aoe eRe re aici ie, sf otnavevaiid Shaie-ay syle. ie MMe 0) eaeatee: 113 106 39 536 1,287,678 
AQ TAMRROR ERED c RPE RRA, Som Tet ta deal Shy dete ee bikes ST TS 44 40 8,678 430,054 
TOMES. Feito acer 2 Ore DLC HSTS) OR CREE CSM CP RE er CRIES 1c 43 38 9,140 106,149 
TL asec epee lait cheer telnet ars) siete, tlodnenete, Seana ae |. eam mieiys 75 74 21,157 208 , 277 
ROA ed Crary Py. Peecye es tas. Mace I ieee Stas Sed ae 148 141 48 ,329 1,134,970 
TONES. 3 ep te a a ie ra ee een. Sel 196 191 68 ,489 763,341 
ae LON OM MARE OR REA Oe, dite mRr bre ata Re Asks, Sls Retepemioe ees ahs 298 290 138,988 3,942,189 
TODO Sree sete. s PMS eP ic REE CN l SE eS oc Ee a 285 272, 52,150 | 886,754 
OA creolvcsds Eyles aN eek CLO NI OR RICE ES (Ree 145 138 22,930 956,461 
LGV DF., dS SSAA PASS SSR SOAS SIS ORME PRE MELEEEES ots Scents Pua a 85 70 41,050 1,975,296 
UB) CES EG IOS 0 OES Een Mec CMe ae no Sener cee 91 77 32 ,868 768 ,474 
Ley Pa TRACTS eve) Serer taier cts 8 esis. > so ssegena) 5G se MMeTS enter tadeiel 73 63 32,494 1,770,825 
O25 Speers ee RIE ee rh Lh. in ahs is SLs CERO ee ee 83 81 25,796 1,743,996 
OZ Oteere peter tomer are atee re atone bares oe Sees aka ss Tees 77 73 24,142 296,811 
WER a Se es | 2 Ba ee ene a 79 72 22,683 165, 288 
Ce) 2 gE 9 eh ay canes ce ra PE EE 101 97 18 ,239 238 , 132 
NO ZG mentee: Siete ee ote eet evaschsitie ss @ cue cuekoha) © see Pas < 90 88 12,924 154,936 
ACS IH lave ni) AER 5 CCS ORME oe aie 3,345! 3,214 939,473! | 25,718,012 


& 
1In the total, figures for disputes extending over the end of a year are counted more than once. 


Table 12 is a record by months since 1924 and shows that the greatest time 
losses usually occur in the spring and summer months. In 1929, while the peak 
was reached in May, a very small number of workers was affected and little 
time loss recorded: during the summer months. On the other hand, a relatively 
large time loss was recorded in February, due to a dispute involving 700 textile 
workers at Hamilton, and in November and December owing to an extended dispute 
of pulpwood cutters involving about 800 workers. 
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12.—\Monthly Record of Strikes and Lockouts, 1924-1929. 
Disputes in existence. Number of employees involved. 
Months. = = = ae 
1924. | 1925. | 1926. | 1927. | 1928. | 1929. |} 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929 
Janserceccne 13 12 11 9 10 7 || 14,294 731 823 283 517 794 
Bebst ikea: 17, 14 10 10 10 6 || 12,9383 | 3,066} 2,450 410 889 1,218 
Mariana er 13 15 14 10 13 14 827 | 11,891 | 1,032 543 | 1,095 1,508 
Jesthay Diller nyse ee 16 13 14 14 16 13 8,667 | 12,149 924 1,973 1,813 2,369 
Mayare races 14 19 15 12 20 24 || 7,955 | 13,240} 4,018 | 5,669 | 3,415 5,106 
JUNG. eo eee 26 23 15 20 21 17 || 12,296 | 14,761 2,881 2,081 4,027 803 
July sees eee 19 21 18 15 19 9 || 8,701 | 13,458 | 11,891 | 3,317 | 3,333 370 
AN OR eraes 16 20 14 14 20 10 || 9,472 | 13,480 | 4,326] 6,194 | 5,562 957 
Sept 9 14 14 13 11 11 7,687 1,297 2,347 2,016 1,433 1,123 
Octaicakene: 7 8 12 20 16 10 || 8,023 705, | 2,561) +3,923°) 72,530 825 
INOVE eeu 3 11 13 16 16 8 353 | 3,925 | 1,133 | 1,933 | 1,840 738 
Decteinns 3 9 10 9 11 7 125 | 1,532 198 301 577 1,684 
Year..... 731, 831, 77211 791, 1041] 901] 32,4941] 25,7961] 24,1421| 22,683 1| 27,0311] 12,924! 
Time loss in working days. 
Months. =A aaa a ——= 
1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 

Fateh are: Bee nie ie ors 209 ,834 5,526 9,769 4,085 8,029 8,319 
ee Disc eee ete: caorate ca ee 197 , 083 27,013 21,730 6,403 5,853 21,760 
NIE) eens hae ha AE otela  t deh, Goa ae 11,087 249,400 14,269 7,248 7,806 3,123 
April ee) heat ener as 8 199 , 968 297 ,949 8,773 14,478 22,037 24,788 
OU Ck he tad A ae Sir ker 202,710 307 , 229 59,591 27,765 39,317 39,152 
JT CA Peet rai, RE cia en reeds ones 214,790 320,594 35,769 15,060 25,336 6,231 
Jil vy weve heck ota ise 210,736 331,976 49,058 12,585 22,672 2,279 
AUGER, cae atin ieee tear 206,118 112,524 34,800 14,321 30, 237 3,217 
Sept Mea lawrence ene tren 183 ,723 20,553 20,922 9,231 9 ,849 12,145 
OCHEE.. SOAS eee eae 127,763 12,142 27 ,873 39,493 36, 838 8,114 
NOVitereen clas Saeed ise 5,148 38, 187 9 ,892 9,455 20,893 12,729 
WOGH se AS fb Geatee er esitse 1,865 20,903 4,365 5,164 9,265 12,979 
Wear ce repre ae tee 1,770,825 | 1,743,996 296,811 165,288 238, 132 154,936 


1These figures relate only to the actual number of disputes in existence or the employees involved 


during the year, and are not a summation of the monthly figures 


> 


Table 13 is a record of industrial disputes, by provinces, for the years 1928 


and 1929. 


In 1928 the greatest time loss was in Alberta owing to three strikes of 


coal miners, and in 1929 the chief time loss was in Ontario, where strikes of some 
magnitude occurred among pulpwood cutters in the vicinity of Port Arthur, and 
among cotton factory employees and steel car riveters at Hamilton, and painters, 


plumbers and plasterers at Toronto. 


13.—Strikes and Lockouts, by Provinces, Number of Workers Involved and Time 


Loss, 1928 and 19298. 


1928. 1929. 
Progivees No NG. Time loss. No Ne Time loss. 
: ; ro) —-- —— fo) --— 
d f 3 

. workers | Working | P.c. of || 4; , workers | Working | P.c. of 

disputes. involved.| days. total. disputes. involved. days. total. 
INOVar SCcOtla tena aes 11 3,811 10,594 4-4 11 2,969 6,554 4-2 

Prince Edward Island. - - - ~ - ~ ~ - 

New Brunswick....... - - - - - - - - 
Quebeche ce tee: 14 3,644 34,120 14-3 15 3,228 35 , 669 23-0 
QOntaTrioriaa ae ee ae 51 3,652 41,191 17:3 40 5,434 90,736 58-6: 
Manitoba.wn.tuceeee 4 862 11,042 4-6} 5 144 1,529 1-0 
Saskatchewan......... 2 115 947 0:4 1 56 200 “1 
Al bertaldian si Shea et: 10 2,748 87,057 36-6 3 321 10,142 6-5 
British Columbia. .... 8 2,662 30,506 12-8 12 691 9,876 6-4 
Yukon Territory...... 5 - - - 2 7 80 “1 
Interprovincial........ 1 750 22,675 9-6 1 ik 150 +1 
Totale Avo. tao 101 18,239 | 238,182 | 100-0 90 12,924 | 154,936 100-0 


' 
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LOSS IN WORKING DAYS THROUGH STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS BY GROUPS OF 
INDUSTRIES EACH YEAR 1901 


WORKING 


DAYS 
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Table 14 shows strikes and lockouts by industries during 1928 and 1929, the 
most important during 1929 being in logging, mining, textile manufacturing, iron 
and steel manufacturing, and in building. The time loss in mining was less than 
in 1928, and much less than in most of the preceding years. The principal strikes 
in textile and iron and steel manufacturing were against changes in conditions 
affecting piece-rate workers and in the other industries mentioned were for wage 
increases. A diagram showing the time loss by groups of industries since 1901 


appears on page 727. 


14.__Strikes and Lockouts, by Industries, 1928 and 1929. 


Industries. 


MOeeingaaseenees pele 
Fishing and trapping....... 


Mining, non-ferrous smelting 
ANCUCULAT IC VAN Oe enieeetetes 


Manufacturing— 


Vegetable foods......... 


Tobacco and liquors 


Rubber products........ 
Boots and shoes (other than 
rubber and felt)....... 
Fur and leather products 
(other than boots and 
(A OCOL TS) Ie ies ctcaclens ath caries 
REXtAlESaocmhn erste eres 
Clothing, including knitted 
POOUS are birt or 
Sawmill and planing-mill 
PLOGUCHSE, ate Ee ee 
Other wood products....... 
Fulp and paper products... 
Printing and publishing 
Iron, steel:and products. ... 
Other metal products 
Non-metallic mineral pro- 
Gucts fone terra « were: sc 


Construction— — 


Buildings and structures.... 
Canal, harbour and water- 
way construction....... 
Highway and bridge con- 
structionh rae. . «eee. < 
Shipbuilding....332... 


and Public 


Transportation 
Utilities— 


Steam railways......... 
Electric railways..:..... 
Water transportation 


Local transportation 


Trade... . eh eoee Seer: « 


Service— 


Recreational:...:3...... 


Customs and repagr 
Business and per 


cluding domestic,..... 


1928. 1929. 
Num- Num- 
Disputes. | ber in- Time loss. Disputes. | ber in- | Time loss. 
volved. volved. 
Per- Pa ner Per ‘ Dae 
Num-| cent | Work- Woes: cent ||Num-]| cent | Work- Works cent 
ber. | of ers dase of ber. of ers. Ane of 
total YS: | total total. ays. | total. 
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Causes and Results of Industrial Disputes.—During 1928 and 1929, as in 
previous years, most of the disputes were in regard to wages, or wages and 
working conditions, but also during these two years a large proportion of disputes 
(and these included some of the most important) were in regard to trade unionism, 
usually concerned with union wages and working conditions, including recognition 
of unions, closed shop, etc. 

As in previous years many of the disputes during 1928 and 1929 were settled 
by negotiation; in 1929, out of a total of 90 disputes terminated during the year, 
34 settlements resulted from negotiation. An appreciable number of disputes 
terminated in the return of strikers or by their replacement, 33 being terminated in 
this manner in 1929. 

The results ‘of strikes and lockouts, according to the number of employees 
involved in the years 1901 to 1928, are shown by the diagram on page 741 of the 
1929 Year Book. Details of strikes and lockouts in 1929 will be found in the 
Labour Gazette for February, 1930, pp. 120-139. 


Section 9.—Employment and Unemployment. 


Subsection 1.—Operations of the Employment Service of Canada. 


Employment Service of Canada.—Under sec. 3 of the Employment Offices 
Co-ordination Act (c. 57, R.S.C., 1927), an Act passed by the Dominion Parliament 
in May, 1918, the Minister of Labour is empowered :— 


“(a) to aid and encourage the organization and co-ordination of employ- 
ment offices and to promote uniformity of methods among them; 

“(b) to establish one or more clearing houses for the interchange of inform- 
ation between employment offices concerning the transfer of labour and other 
matters; 

“(c) to compile and distribute information received from employment 
offices and from other sources regarding prevailing conditions of employment’. 


The Act further provides that certain sums of money are to be appropriated 
annually and paid to the Provinces on a basis proportionate to the amount that each 
expends on the maintenance of employment offices. 

The desired uniformity and co-ordination of employment. office activities 
throughout the various Provinces are obtained by having the Dominion payments 
contingent upon an agreement ensuring that the Provinces, in the conduct of their 
employment offices, shall endeavour to fill situations in all trades and occupations 
for both men and women, and that no charge shall be made to employers or employees 
for this service. Hach Province agrees to maintain a provincial clearance system 
in co-operation with the interprovincial clearance system established by the Dominion 
Government, in order to secure the necessary mobility of labour as between localities 
in the same province or in different provinces. For the fiscal year 1929-30, agree- 
ments were concluded with all of the Provinces except Prince Edward Island. Thus 
is formed the Employment Service of Canada—a chain of employment offices reach- 
ing from Halifax to Vancouver. At the time the Act came into force only 12 pro- 
vincial employment offices were operated in Canada. This number was steadily 
increased until, at the close of 1919, due to the impetus given by the Employment 
Offices Co-ordination Act together with the requirements of the demobilization 
period, offices were functioning at 84 different centres. Subsequent contractions 
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have reduced the Service to offices permanently located at 66 centres (on Dee. 31, 
1929), distributed by provinces as follows:—Nova Scotia, 3; New Brunswick, 3; 
Quebec, 7; Ontario, 25; Manitoba, 3; Saskatchewan, 9; Alberta, 5; and British 
Columbia, 11. 


Employment Service Council of Canada.—An Order in Council, issued in 
1918 in pursuance of the Act, provides for the formation of a body to be advisory 
to the Minister of Labour in the administration thereof. This body, known as the 
Employment Service Council of Canada, is composed of representatives of the 
Dominion Departments of Labour, and Pensions and National Health, the Pro- 
vincial Governments, the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, the Canadian 
Construction Association, the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, the Railway 
Association of Canada, the Railway Brotherhoods, the Canadian Lumbermen’s 
Association, the Canadian Council of Agriculture and the returned soldiers. At 
the ten annual meetings of the Council, the most recent of which was held on May 
30-31, 1929, various recommendations and suggestions relative to employment 
office administration were brought forward and presented to the Minister. 


Operations of Employment Offices.—Statistics covering the work of the 
local offices are collected and tabulated by the Employment Service Branch of the 
Department of Labour. Table 15 shows the positions available, applications for 
work and placements effected by the Service in each year since 1920. During 1929, 
there were 550,726 applications for employment, 428,027 vacancies and 398,367 
placements, as compared with 597,493 applications, 506,426 vacancies and 470,328 
placements in 1928. During 1929 fewer placements were made than in 1928 which 
was a record year in placements for the Service. All provinces except Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, and Ontario showed a decline in the number of positions filled, 
practically the entire loss being attributable to reduced farm placements in the 
Prairie Provinces. Manufacturing, logging and services were the only industrial 
divisions to show gains in placements over 1928, services being the most noteworthy. 
It will be noted that the placements made in British Columbia exceeded the vacancies 
listed at the local offices, owing to the transfer of harvest workers to the Prairie 
Provinces. 

The ratio of vacancies to applications was higher in 1929 than in 1928, as was 
also the ratio of placements to applications. For each 100 applicants registered 
during 1928 there were 84-8 vacancies and 78-7 placements, while there were i Lek 
vacancies and 72-3 placements for each 100 applicants in 1929. 


Reduced Railway Fares.—In order to facilitate the movement of labour in 
cases where there are not enough workers in any one locality to fill the available 
vacancies, the Employment Service, by special arrangement with nearly all the 
members of the Canadian Passenger Association, has been granted the privilege 
of issuing certificates which entitle the bearers to purchase railway fares at the 
reduced rate of 2:7 cents per mile. This rate is for a second class ticket and is 
applicable only to fares of not less than $4. During 1928, 43,792 certificates were 
issued, 23,233 to persons proceeding to points within the same province as the 
despatching office, and 20,559 to workers going to points in other provinces. Of the 
certificates issued, 9,032 were issued in British Columbia to persons proceeding to 
the Prairie Provinces to engage in harvesting operations; these travelled at har- 
vesters’ rates, which were cheaper than the 2-7 cents per mile rate. During 1929, 
30,896 certificates for special rates were granted, 17,230 to persons travelling to 
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employment within the same province as the despatching office, and 13,666 to per- 
sons for whom employment had been secured in other provinces; these included 
3,408 certificates issued for the special harvest rate from British Columbia to the 
Prairie Provinces. 


15.—Applications for Employment, Positions Offered and Placements Effected by 
ee ee ada Service of Canada, by Provinces, 1926-1929', and for Canada, 


Applications Vacancies Placements 
registered. notified. effected. 
Provinces. Years. a "i “9 
Men. Women. Men. Women. Men. Women. 

Nova Scotia... .n... POZO Re an sta kes 5,326 3,539 4,998 3,547 4,699 2,922 
UY DA ie seadbrghee et Ai ys 4,420 4,236 4,290 4,089 3,978 3,569 

TOD8Ae Nee ae 4,319 4,268 4,183 4,277 3,994 3,629 

BU OAS ie es) Mea 5,027 4 359 4,930 4,352 4,795 3,738 

New Brunswick...... UO 2G geste eee ee, AS 6,934 4 5335 5,873 4,307 5,563 4,236 
LOD ees Bt 4,756 4,210 4,434 4,198 4,179 4,129 

(Uo) Pee Fe ene ae 4,972 4,677 4,662 4,703 4,565 4,631 

BDO eke BSs > Se anet sg 4,962 5,139 4,581 5,204 4,487 5,040 

Oncbeceeiese se wise tol O28. ae eek a 39,861 7,982 23,148 6,767 20,509 4,801 
4 NOD fix eect: Mocenrkn, 42,155 8,790 21,704 1,621 21,129 5,549 
NODS Se eee fa 40,770 9,643 19,997 8,086 19,910 6, 208 

EE LU eae a Sees 40,766 10,021 19,379 8,790 19,717 6,196 

Ontatiowrn oo eat. IKE BAGE Satsre akc ne 138 , 693 54,830 | 115,551 44,581 104,447 Soulbe 
PA Sa ese Be 139,400 58,628 111,096 46,153 100,704 34,164 

O28 th: eee et 151,774 60,432 124,935 51,495 116,714 38 , 434 

O29 he 4 st rae Sars 160,681 69,458 | 133,578 54,715 | 122,283 41,814 

Manitoba:t22" 2. 22 LOZ Grea cle an 2 43, 149° 24,781 32,456 22,874 35,290 21,423 
ODT NG Hate Lek 44,945 24,696 30,612 22,610 35,165 21,419 

NODS raat etek 45,817 27 ,830 35,632 26,225 36,556 24 , 982 

LO ZOIN, Aaa ne ee 38 ,429 26,858 21,669 25,509 28 ,783 24,065 

Saskatchewan........ WODG AS ners hee 59,364 8,529 75,478 10,616 58,016 7,526 
ODT. eae 64,221 10,107 76,962 11,206 62,974 9,130 

hohe Se ey eine 76,769 13,480 85,539 14,173 74,958 12,198 

BOZO Sth Ee Wee ee 38 ,729 13,435 40,546 12,155 33,142 11,006 

VAibertamesins casein LSA GS FE ge ae 58,690 | 8,926 53,076 9,197 50,287 (LPS 
TOOT Ea ae ea 62,794 9,174 61,745 9,321 57,219 7,625 

ODS te ere rn 66,471 10,452 65,382 11,278 60,514 8,995 

C2208 a RS See AD 47,683 11,050 37,529 10,755 Sills 9,345 

British Columbia, 11926... 3... 255...) 65,948 11,582 34,583 9,880 40,747 9,314 
1927s. eee 59 ,331 12,008 28,635 |} 8,897 34,958 8,878 

OOS Learn arts nti. 63 , 633 12,186 36,461 9,398 44,731 9,309 

NO 2O1Ss » Ok RELY 61,250 12,879 34,380 10,305 36,748 10,0385 

SANA AS ce sera neo: 1920 Freee tne 480,735 96 ,054 450,526 116,142 365 , 292 80,520 
TOD Te at Ar ee eat 438 ,836 105,563 325 ,498 106,097 277,792 77,964 

1 eae Ne eae a 443 875 104,407 365,529 104,359 316,386 Lis430 

1G 23s pA AR eth 473 ,483 115,692 431,576 109,404 376,801 85,751 

i Rp Se ees eh Cae 402 ,593 116,782 314,258 97,810 285,359 80,773 

LOD BLT ee ee A 439 ,022 118 ,023 345 ,570 101 ,473 328 ,334 84,491 

1926: pees ee 417,965 124,504 345, 163 111,769 319,558 90,597 

IRA fees SRG A eo Been 3 422,022 131,849 339,478 114,095 320,306 94 463 

1928: ere tone 454,525 142,968 376,791 129,635 361,942 108 , 386 

1929 F teehee ae 397 ,527 153,199 296,592 131,435 287,128 111,239 


1Figures by provinces and years for 1920 to 1925 will be found at p. 703 of the 1926 Year Book. 
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PostT1IONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, 1927-1929. 


Applications ; IW ALCATICI OS) gee Placements o—o—0—0—0—0 
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Subsection 2.—Unemployment as Reported by Trade Unions. 


Monthly statistics on unemployment are compiled and published by the Em- 
ployment Service Branch of the Dominion Department of Labour, based on returns 
received from 1,700 local trade unions having an aggregate membership of 200,000 
workers. ‘Unemployment’ as here used means involuntary idleness, due to econo- 
mic causes. Persons engaged in work other than their own trades, or idle because of 
illness, are not considered as unemployed, while unions involved in industrial dis- 
putes are excluded from the tabulations. As the number of unions making returns 
varies from month to month, with consequent variation in the membership upon 
which the percentages of unemployment are based, it should be understood that the 
figures for each month have reference only to the reporting organizations. Table 
16 is a record of unemployment in trade unions for the past 15 years, by provinces. 
The maximum of unemployment in 1929 was in December, when the percentage 
stood at 11-4; in 1928, the February figure of 7-0 p.c. constituted the maximum. 
In 1929 the minimum, reached in June, was 2-9 p.c., while the minimum for 1928 
was 2-2 p.c., attained in September. Employment among organized workers, 
as indicated by these statistics, was less.active on the average in 1929 than in 1928, 
the average of the monthly figures of unemployment for 1929 being 5-7 p.c., while 
for 1928 the corresponding figure was 4-5 p.c. 
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16.—Percentages of Unemployment in Trade Unions, by ‘Provinces, 1915-1928. 


Notr.—For the percentages of unemployment for 12 months in 1921 and 1922, see p. 732 of the 1922-23 
Year Book; for 12 months in 1923, p. 688 of the 1924 Year Book; for 12 months in 1924, p. 700 of the 1925 
Year Book; for 12 months in 1925, p. 704 of the 1926 Year Book; for 12 months in 1926, p. 757 of the 1927-28 
Year Book and for 12 months in 1927, p. 745 of the 1929 Year Book. 


Nova 48 
: New : British 

~ Months. Years. Scotia Bruns- | Quebec. |Ontario. Mani- | Saskat- Alberta.|/Colum-|Canada. 

and ick toba. |chewan. Su 

PET. | Wick. bia. 
Deck. Lees... 1915 “4 -7 9-5 8-1 oo2, 7-0 4-3 14-8 7-9 
SuvieS cee 1916 +5 “9 1-8 1:7 1a 2-6 3-1 5-4 2-1 
Deer. Beas 1916 -4 +2 3°7 1-6 1-0 1:6 1-7 2-4 2-0 
JUNG sth ieee 1917 +2 +2 2-5 “9 -6 +3 “8 1:8 cy 
Det ree ae 6: 1917 2-6 4-1 3-2 2-4 1-1 2-4 1-6 3-2 2-5 
Juneeey Bee. 1918 -2 73 “4 -4 3 +2 “4 -g “4 
UXO A eae eee 1918 -0 “4 22:2 2-9 1-3 2-2 2-1 4-0 2-5 
JUNG Se ee ee 1919 2-7 2-4 4-0 1-8 1-2 fees’ wv 3°4 2-6 
Decienetbaceee. te: 1919 1-5 2-0 3:2 1-9 5-0 6-0 2-8 18-6 4.3 
QUNGh eee eye on 1920 -6 “4 3-1 1-6 1-4 2-2 1-2 5:8 2-1 
Detar. Wad ees 1920 6-9 11-0 19-6 12-3 7:8 10-1 9-2 11:6 13-0 
ATER, ae ete 1921 14-3 11-7 20-7 6-7 8-0 6-8 9-4 24-4 13-2 
Dec... 1921 5-9 6-9 26-8 9-7 15-5 10-4 6-8 24-7 15-1 
ilalel Poe tee eret es ae 1922 7-2 3°5 5-4 3-9 6-7 5-0 7-1 7-1 5-3 
Dec... 1922 3-2 6-1 7:8 4-7 7:8 4-1 5-1 13-3 6-4 
HUMesc aan eee 1923 Bisa 1-0 5-7 1-6 5-6 1:3 4-5 4-0 3-4 
TD See oh Fence rye 1923 7:3 3-6 9-7 6-4 6-5 4-2 6-0 fl 7-2 
AIMEME ULE Obs 2 5h 1924 6-4 5-2 9-4 4-9 4.9 2p} 3-7 2-2 5-8 
WWOCHe eA hase 1924 4-7 6-9 22-4 8-1 8-9 4-2 5-0 10-2 11-6 
June... 1925 3°4 3-4 10-2 3-8 4-3 2-4 10-8 4-] 6-1 
TDeCree heoe os 1925 4-3 3-0 14-2 6-4 3:8 3:5 4-4 6-9 7-9 
JUDG R ae he ee 1926 3-8 1-6 8-9 1-9 2-6 8 4-9 2-6 4-] 
BY el Gh ocak ee 1926 3-2 22 7-6 5-6 4-3 PBN | 6-7 7-5 5-9 
Juneweiieriy cs 1927 1-8 2-3 4-0 3-1 2-6 1-1 4-6 2-7 3-2 
WeGahs fe$ ents e 1927 4-3 1-5 9-3 5-1 5-4 5:6 3:7 10-5 6-6 
JET se cle Mees, 1928 5-5 1-5 7-9 7-0 6-3 5-0 4-4 9-1 6-8 
ebiase ee Neue 4; 19°8 9-0 1:7 9-1 5-6 7:3 6-0 4-4 8-0 7:0 
Maire: eee be 1928 10-9 2-3 7-0 5-8 7-5 7:5 5-5 5-0 6-5 
PDA: pans teen 1928 7-4 1-8 6-2 4-1 5-2 4.2 6-8 3:3 5-2 
Mia ge Borne? csnatexg 1928 5-6 1-5 4-8 2°7 2-9 3-0 4:3 3-0 Od 
limos ee 1928 5 8 5-6 2-4 2-1 1-1 3°3 3°6 3-2 
Slee i ek 1928 1-5 7 2-6 2-6 1-8 “6 4-5 2-8 2-5 
PAN (oon ee ee ee eee 1928 6 -7 4-0 1:9 1-4 8 1-2 2-8 2-4 
DED eee 1928 “9 5 3-5 1-2 1-2 “6 4-2 3°3 2-2 
OCU. Pin Me 2 e 1928 1-1 1-0 5-7 1:8 1-7 1-5 1-4 5-8 3-1 
INO Geet deer 1928 1-1 1-1 6-3 2-8 5-4 1-4 2-9 7-8 4-2 
Dees tao kits 1928 3-9 a) 10-7 4-0 8-1 4-4 6-9 6-9 6-6 
Vata dG cen. 1929 3-0 1 iv 7-9 5-1 10-7 7-1 5-2 8-0 6:3 
EWN 08 SO COR a Pe 1929 6-0 1-8 9-0 5:3 9-6 7:0 5-4 7:3 6-8 
INT ear ener ree Bake 1929 6-2 1-4 7-9 4-5 9-2 7:3 4-9 4-8 6-0 
TaN ob ght teas ea ae 1929 6-0 1:3 9-3 3-0 3-9 3-9 5-3 6-0 5:5 
LW Ea alee See Ses 1929 3-9 +5 6-8 2-6 3-7 2-9 4-3 2-3 4-0 
ine Sere eee ee 192 3-3 1-0 2-9 2-5 3-1 2-8 4-3 2-6 2-9 
OU a ea eek 1929 2-9 8 4-8 2-2 3-1 1-8 2-7 2-7 3-0 
SOEs oe ee Ee eae 1929 POA 8 4-6 2-5 210 1:8 5-7 3-9 3°5 
Sepiee ee toast 1929 1-8 1-6 3:9 3-1 4-7 2-5 6-1 4-5 3°7 
Chem nee tar, oe 1929 2-3 2:3 7-8 4-4 9-3 4-0 ase 6-9 6-0 
NOVAS IA hss ec 1929 5-1 3-0 13-6 6-3 10-5 8-8 10:8 9-8 9-3 
Decat teeta 1929 5-2 2-4 14-5 9-7 12-8 13-0 13-9 11-5 11-4 


Subsection 3.—Employment as Reported by Employers. 


Statements showing the numbers on the payrolls of firms having 15 employees 
and over are received and tabulated monthly by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics; 
during 1929, some 6,700 of these firms, representing practically every industry 
except agriculture and the more specialized business and professional callings, 
reported an average working force of 1,020,635 persons. The staffs varied from 
919,000 on Jan. 1 to 1,098,000 at the beginning of August. Important and wide- 
spread improvement was indicated in industrial employment during 1929, resulting 
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generally in a more favourable situation than in any other year on record. The’ 
accompanying tables give monthly index numbers of employment for the economic 
areas, leading cities and industries, since 1927, the indexes being calculated upon 
the averages for the calendar year 1926 as 100. 


Almost uninterrupted advances in employment are shown from early in 
January until August 1, when the index, at 127-8, reached the maximum so far 
recorded, as compared with the 1928 high point of 119-3, also registered at the 
beginning of August. The general index for the year averaged 119-0; this was 
only slightly lower than the peak in the preceding year (119-3) and was over seven 
points higher than the 1928 average of 111-6. 


Employment in Economic Areas.—Firms of the five economic areas gener- 
ally reported greater activity in 1929 than in earlier years for which data are available. 
The index numbers were higher in the Prairie Provinces and Ontario than elsewhere, 
the greatest improvement over 1928 having been indicated in these provinces. 
The gains in employment between Jan. 1 and the month of highest activity ranged 
from 14 points in Ontario to 28 points in the Prairie Provinces, where employment 
showed its most pronounced variation. Table 17 is a record of employment in 
the five economic areas, by months, since 1927. 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS. 


Nors.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month as in- 
dicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the ave-age number of employees they repor ted during 
the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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17.—Index Numbers of Employment as Reported by Employers in Economic Areas, 
as at the first of each month, January 1927, to December, 1929, with yearly 
averages since 1921. 


Norre.—These indexes are calculated upon the average for the calendar year 1926as 100. The relative 
weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated economic area to the total reported 
by all employers making returns in Canada on Dee. 1, 1929. 


- Maritime ; Prairie British 
Years and months. Peace. Quebec. Ontario. Provinces. | Columbia. |, Canada. 
192d——-Average.«.....6...-.:.: 12-4 82-2 90-6 94-0 81-1 88-8 
1922—Average!)..... 0) .0054 97-3 81-4 92-8 $2-6 82-8 89-0 
19238—Average............... 1€5-7 90-7 99-5 94-8 87-4 95-8 
1924—-Average.............. $6-6 $1-3 95-5 $2-1 89-4 $3-4 
1925—Average........: prvteel 97-0 91-7 95-8 $2-0 93-7 93-6 
1926—Averagel.............. 99-4 99-4 99-6 99-5 100-2 99-6 
1927. 
Jan. eee Shs IR cas 8S hen & 101-8 93-6 95-8 99-9 87-7 95-9 
LEE) Oh Nana US ox a sah eaaatet lg dearer 98-3 95-3 98-3 95-4 90-8 96-6 
Wikre erent eee PV ae 97-4 96-2 100-1 95-2 93-0 97-5 
Ara lie de Oe eh ome 97-8 94-6 100-4 94-] 96-1 97-4 
2s eid LS ame Glen, i Te 100-5 100-6 104°5 99-0 99-4 101-8 
Fine war dl Sth ad Ta CONT 9% 103-5 107-5 108-1 106-5 105-5 107-2 
Julyae Tere ees LER iS -2 112-8 109-6 108-9 110-7 109-1 109-7 
RIG SOOM: ck, ee A ee eS es 113-2 109-8 109-2 114-0 110-0 110-5 
ep bstaeet aware peace 3 aie 112-2 110-5 110-5 114-4 108-7 111-0 
ORLny ernment rt eet re 108-1 110-0 111-1 111-7 107-8 110-3 
INOVeer erento te pt 100-1 110-2 109-8 110-7 104-2 108-8 
DCA Tie ie meee ceh oe: 99-1 110-1 109-1 110-8 101-0 108-1 
Average......... 103-7 104-0 105-6 105-3 104-1 104-6 
1928. 
Jan. ee Gea ne ee ee 97-1 99-6 101-9 107-5 91-4 100-7 
UES) ey BL aa a ie a 97-0 101-6 104-9 103-2 93-5 102-0 
Mar aloe meat hd) he BS 97-5 109-9 106-3 101-8 97-0 102-6 
Pirora rel BAT te al NOS are 98-5 99-2 103-0 101-9 100-0 102-3 
Li Weatherald 101-3 103-0 110-1 108-5 105-4 1€6-8 
UNS Talo tmeea, Uneoeas * AH, 107-2 110-7 115-5 121-5 109-9 113-8 
SNUG Dk out eee ee Se 116-2 113-6 117-7 129-8 114-0 117-7 
PTV od Ne eo ris aah eg 117-0 114-1 119-6 132-5 116-4 119-3 
Olt game hertnt eatin” tte 115-4 115-7 120-1 127-8 115-5 119-1 
(Oyen Aika . CLS neal ee 114-9 114-3 121-2 126-4 114-0 118-8 
INOname | Seer. i tay. a i Sate, 109-5 114-8 121-8 128-6 112-1 118-9 
DeCrmieererm. ae Saath 108-1 112-6 120-5 125-3 107-9 116-7 
Average......... 106-6 108-3 113-8 117-9 106-4 111-6 
1929. 
Jan Up tel Ser a ire | Tae ea ara 103-3 103-3 113-8 116-6 100-4 109-1 
yO) i bs le ke ee 104-6 105-9 117-0 113-1 965-4 119-5 
Ln ne DOR LT i ta ee ae 106-8 104-7 118-4 112-3 103-7 111-4 
WU nat Se es ae 107-5 101-1 117-4 113-9 106-0 110-4 
EG ATM eat gente Ome ee aa 108-3 107-3 123-8 119-7 111-6 116-2 
ARTI Vet (kl Wide Se set A Mea 112-5 115-9 126-2 132-4 117-5 122-2 
fg aed Eee ae he ae 117-9 119-4 127-2 136-7 118-2 124-7 
io menlpe ge ope May ee? 127-5 121-3 128-0 144-8 122-7 127-8 
TN io WE ae Ce eae ae ee 127-3 120-5 126-9 143-3 121-5 126-8 
Oct ite ii 1, A a et na 123-7 120-2 128-4 134-2 118-2 125-6 
ii ohae COTES) Pant et aaa ara 124-6 122-8 126-5 129-5 113-9 124-€ 
LER RE oS 113-3 118-4 123\a1 119-0 108-3 119-] 
Average......... 114-8 113-4 123-1 126-3 111-5 119-0 
Relative weight of employ- 
ment in economic areas 
eet Letra 1929... 5. 5 7-4 28-8 42-1 13-6 8-1 100-0 


—. 


1 The average for the calendar year 1926, including figures up to Dec. 31, 1926, being the base used in 
computing these indexes, the average index here given for the 12 months Jan. 1-Dec. 1, 1926, generally 
shows a slight variation from 100. 
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Employment in Cities.— Separate tabulations made for the eight leading 
industrial centres—Montreal, Quebec, Toronto, Ottawa, Hamilton, Windsor and 
the adjacent ‘“Border Cities”’, Winnipeg and Vancouver—showed generally greater 
activity in 1929 than in 1928 and previous years of the record (Table 18). Except 
in the ‘‘Border Cities’, manufacturing was brisker, and there was general improve- 
ment in construction and trade. Curtailment of production in the automobile 
industries in the second half of the year considerably affected the situation in the 
“Border Cities”, but, owing to the activity prevailing in the first six months of 1929, 
the index for the year, averaging 153-2, was nearly 16 points higher than in the 
preceding year. In Montreal, Toronto and Hamilton, there were also marked gains 
over 1928. Those in Winnipeg and Vancouver were not so great, employment 
in the western centres, particularly in the former, having suffered from the effects 
of the small crop and the grain congestion. 


18.—Index Numbers of Employment as Reported by Employcrs in Leading Cities, 
as at the first of each month, January, 1927 to Deecmber, 1929, with yearly averages 
since 1923. 


Norr.-—These indexes are calculate upon the average for the calendar year 1926 as 100. The relative 
weight shows the proportion of employees reported, in the indicated city to the total reported by all 
employers making returns in Canada on Dee. 1, 1929. 


Years and months.| Montreal.| Quebec. | Toronto. Ottawa. |Hamilton.| Windsor.?} Winnipeg. ae 
1922—Average... 86-0 - 96-1 - = - . 93-9 81-5 
1923—Average... 92-7 - 98-0 107-2 94-6 - 90-6 82-5 
1924—-Average... 93-6 $9-6 94-3 162-3 86-0 - 86-5 ‘86-2 
1925—Average... 94-2 97-9 $5°7 100-1 88-9 85-1 88-5 §2-6 
1926—Average!. . 99-7 99-1 99-6 100-6 99-3 99-9 99-2 99-9 

1927 

JM sible cenayy seeuce aes 93-7 102-0 09-7 93-0 98-0 57-5 101-6 92-9 

Rebielivsdcietrar i 94-5 98-3 99-3 95-0 98-0 96-4 99-8 96-4 

Mares Th ie eae 95-8 99-9 99-6 96-0 99-1 102-4 99-4 99-1 

Norcia Weeks oslie & paRaele 98-0 102-6 102-5 98-1 101-4 77-1 98-6 99-4 

Mayol: Aart dase 101-9 105-3 105-3 108-5 102-5 99-1 99-5 101-4 

June cles eeu e cies 104-5 110-9 107-0 111-5 105-5 98-5 101-3 103-7 

Aha les Beek Sb aes 106-3 114-0 107-7 115-2 105-1 82-7 104-4 106°1 

INTO opel eae eee 106-2 116-7 107-8 ley 107-1 85-8 106-0 104-6 

Sept (ieee meric 107-8 119-9 109-3 117-7 103-3 86-2 109-9 102-8 

OCt leo ceieys sac 108-6 121-8 110-2 117-8 103-5 | « 83-0 108-7 103-0 

INGVinkiironee ies 109-4 123-9 109-5 113-1 105-3 81-4 108-2 99-7 

Wess Ya ree ca tence 108-7 119-9 110-5 108-3 107:3 84-2 111-5 98-7 

Average....... 103-0 111-3 105-7 107-7 103-1 86-2 104-1 100-7 
1928. 

Ife) sical te eee aS te Ae 98-6 109:3 105-1 105-1 96-8 83-1 109-2 94-2 

AVel silanes teeoee: 100°3 110-9 105-4 105-6 102-7 88-8 102-1 95:7 

1A Ko ee eas eet 0k Oy er ec 101-0 106-3 106-4 105-2 101-7 103-4 101-9 99-0 

(April sear, crm 101-8 107-9 107-7 105-6 103-0 124-9 103-9 100-5 

ME AV gellar Meecha toearcharons 105-9 112-0 110-2 120-8 104-8 135-4 108-7 104-8 

VAIN@ tee ee ere 109-7 117-0 112-7 118-4 109-0 147-3 110-7 107-4 

fib Dyce re les a aes ae ASR 110-4 131-6 112-8 123-0 109-0 150-2 110-9 107-6 

ALU pas erie Mister arse 112-1 130-2 113-6 126-1 111-8 165-0 111-2 111-7 

Sepirl alee ee 115-7 132-7 114-3 124-9 113-7 175-5 115-0 dia lial 

(OG Ure pane coe eee: 114-3 131-0 117-0 119-8 112-7 174-8 115-8 110-6 

INOW. 53 Rion ck ere Coron: 115-1 126-6 119-3 120-2 115-7 155-9 115-4 106-6 

Dece- Ateee Re 113-0 122-1 120-5 115-1 118-0 142-5 116-8 102-8 

Average....... 108-2 119-9 112-1 115-8 108-2 137-3 110-1 104-3 
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18.—Index Numbers of Employment as Reported by Employers in Leading Cities, 
as at the first of each month, January, 1927, to December, 1929, with yearly 
averages since 1921—concluded. 


Years and months.| Montreal. | Quebec. | Toronto. | Ottawa. |Hamilton.|Windsor.? |Winnipeg. etna 
1929. 
NUCH og 2am. EARNS eae 104-6 114-7 115-5 107-8 DLGr ie lene 109-9 102-9 
| shel eyyid baet ORR Gace 106-9 114-3 115-9 110-3 120-3 159-6 108-1 100-4 
Magid ee ete te od. 107:5 112-8 116-6 109-4 123-5 168-5 107-6 104-5 
oy 3 is Pe SO ae a 108-2 116-2 118-6 111-2 126-1 177-3 108-0 107-7 
Wie Vacs caters: ay 114-2 117-1 120-7 123-7 130-6 189-5 110-9 109-9 
Ee el SNe 119-3 122-0 122- 127°8 133-1 168-3 111-5 110-9 
LPG whl bey carted eden , 120°3 128-8 123-7 128-4 133-9 156-0 114-0 112-8 
Ai giss Tle rd eye's ts 122-4 135-8 122-9 128-3 135-8 142-0 117-3 114-1 
NODA eee sete at: 120-2 136-5 125-0 126-9 (elas 143-4 115-5 114-7 
Ochre F laa Be RE aa oe 120-5 131-7 126-3 127-9 130-5 138-4 115-1 111-7 
INO Wiel oat ces aera Sis 121-8 133-6 125-0 125-0 130-4 134-9 115-8 111-6 
Dee rate rn wae )s o4. 117-1 127-1 122-9 121-8 128-7 123-5 113-8 109-4 
Average....... 115-3 124.2 121-3 120-7 128-4 153-2 112-3 109-2 
Relative weight of 
employment in 
cities as at Dee. 
de nL O2O8 Seabee te cars 13-9 1-2 12-4 1:3 3-7 1:5 3:3 2:8 


1 The average for the calendar year 1926, including figures up to Dec. 31, 1926, being the base used in 
computing these indexes, the average index here shown for the 12 months, Jan. 1-Dec. 1, 1926, generally 
shows a slight variation from 100. 


2 Includes adjacent ‘‘ Border Cities’’. 


3 Percentages of Dominion total. 


Employment by Industries.—Considerable expansion was reported in 
manufacturing during 1929, when employment in this division reached its maximum 
for the nine years’ record. Practically all branches shared in the generally favourable 
movement, the only important exception being the leather group, in which employ- 
ment continued dull. Especiaily noteworthy gains were indicated in the iron and 
steel, rubber, lumber, food, pulp and paper and textile industries, which together 
employ a large proportion of the workers engaged in manufacturing processes 
Logging, mining, communications, construction, services and trade afforded more, 
employment than in any other year for which statistics are available; the index in 
transportation also averaged higher than in 1928 and preceding years, although 
employment in that group was considerably affected by the grain congestion towards 
the latter part of 1929. Table 19 gives index numbers of employment by main 
industrial groups. 
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19.—_Index Numbers of Employment as Reported by Employers, by Industries, as 
at the first of each month, January, 1927, to December, 1929, with yearly averages 
since 1921. 
Nore.—These indexes are calculated upon the averages for the calendar year 1926 as 100. The relative 


weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated industry to the total reported by all 
employers making returns in Canada on Dee. 1, 1929. 


Manu- Com- Ser All 
Years and months. factur- Mining.| muni- RAcGE Trade. | Indus- 
ing. cations. ; tries. 
1921 
mA aauchien Bhi RE Sey ae 87-7 98-0 90-2 83-6 92-7 88-8 
1922. 
Average....... wae aie 88-3 99-5 86-4 81-9 90-8 89-0 
1928. 
AUTRES ate ae Sees eS 96-6 106-2 87-6 87-9 92-1 95-8 
1924. 
Average....... mee 92-4. 105-3 93-7 93-8 92-5 93-4 
1925. 
Average: 40.055 fiameoenes 93-0 99-8 95-5 95-4 95-1 93-6 
1926.1 
Average... ..---.-: apse 99-6 99-7 99-6 99-5 99-2 99-6 
1927. 
Jane Lleee et reenter 94-7 104-7 99-6 96-7 | 109-9 95-9 
PODS EL Se teen uae errr en 98 -2 104-0 99-1 95-9 102-2 96-6 
IY OS le ee eee ne encieits aos 99-8 101-6 99-8 97-3 101-2 97-5 
TEN Gh el sel Baten eG BIOS cine ics tS 101-5 103-0 101-9 99-0 102-3 97-4 
UN ipa Lane seeevena prs Teena Var ete 103-9 103-6 103-5 101-5 104-4 101-8 
JUNO sd Sic ators onic eetoahpe east 106-9 105-5 103°7 105-4 104-8 107-2 
Jal yee en. Sa See 106-8 106-6 | 106-0 113-1 | 106-0 109-7 
AEE IAL Tree oe stains meres 107-0 109-4 106-6 115-8 107-3 110-5. 
OD braeilc sii sucturcreracunoness 106-8 109-9 107-2 120-0 108-4 111-0 
OCty elses Slee ee east 106-4 111-5 107-2 115-3 109-4 110-3 
N@yiee di Ahi ores SB 104-9 111-4 106-2 107-9 | 111-9 108-8 
Wetec to tt oreo sae 104-3 113-1} 104-6 106-9 | 121-2 108-1 
DAVEPABE fescue cscs? 103-4 107-0 | 103-8 106-2 | 107-4 104-6 
1928. 
Janel: Ave eeer oc mene 97-9 112-6} 100-9 105-3 | 120-4 100-7 
Be Bigs dicount ofa eeans 102-3 113-2 | 100-9 105-8 | 110-0 102-0 
a Ce et A Nee NN ee eR a 104-7 111-4 101-2 105-3 109-7 102-6 
Aprile lain ope ire acieeiee 106-6 109-0 102-3 108-4 111-1 102-3 
May Les be cae wees = 109-0 111-5 105-0 LHe alten 106-8 
Tune typists Aoekomerts. can 112-6 112-3 106-9 118-4 113-7 113-8 
a Rh a SS eeti 113-1 113-1 108-7 130-8 | 115-3 117-7 
Auge pl sad. ect es fees ee 115-2 114-9 111-2 132-8 116-3 119-3 
Septat Was Seenoantencun & 115-9 115-7 114-8 132-5 | 116-0 119-1 
Oct talib. feeders eee 115-7 117-1 115-1 127-7 120-1 118-8 
INOW a!) elinters cc inieuetatee ees cma 115-1 121-2 114-1 120-8 121-3 118-9 
Deteaacligucs. ences: 112-9 121-0 114-7 117-2 127-4 116-7 
Average.............-- 110-1 114-4 | 108-2 118-1} 116-1 111-6 
1929. 
AM ote Mle scsepus access rege fags teens soe 107-3 116-2 112-6 118-0 128-5 109-1 
Hobs S45 ae oder cto: eee 112-8 117-8 110-9 117-3 119-7 110-5 
NEAT Bell came pee cease ie tters fale 115-7 115-9 112-0 118-4 117-8 111-4 
Aprilttple:t. seep or stciisiaech © 116-5 112-9 113-5 121-1 122-5 110-4 
I EE i Wes Ae sin Gaencn 119-8 115-6 117-3 121-6 124-0 116-2 
June vy La Sees ee 121-2 115-8 120-9 131-1 126-0 122-2 
GUL ya sls ho ae eine iss tie) 120-3 119-5 | 128-8 145-4 | 127-7 124-7 
PN Tas We Ay oats re 5 cic dS AR oD 121-6 122-1 126-0 146-6 126-1 127-8 
Septe, Aatarwmnramursiele ues 119-8 123-8 128-8 146-6 127-8 126-8 
Opt. al sesracon nro: 120-2 126-6 128-1 141-0 128-2 125-6 
INGVae ee pac ee 117-2 128-0 | 125-8 131-6 | 130-7 124-6 
DieCi vAl eee erate 112-8 127-20 12725 125-3 | 135-4 119-1 
AVGTAECS 5.25. ae 117-1 120-1 | 120-6 130-3 | 126-2 119-0 
Relative weight by in- 
dustries as at Dec. 1, 
AOD Me arceee cio ee ene 52-1 5-5 2-9 2-0 8-9 100-0 


[Se eee eee 

1The average for the calendar year 1926, including figures up to Dee. 31, 1926, being the base used_in 
computing these indexes, the average index here given for the 12 months Jan. 1—Dec. 1], 1926, generally 
shows a slight variation from 100. : 
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Section 10.—Old Age Pensions. 


The Old Age Pensions Act, 1927.—An Act respecting Old Age Pensions 
(R.S.C., 1927, c. 156), was adopted by the Dominion Parliament in 1927. Under 
The Old Age Pensions Act, the Governor in Council is authorized to make an agree- 
ment with the Government of any province for the payment to such Province 
quarterly of one-half the net sum paid out by such Province for old age pensions, 
pursuant to a provincial statute providing for the payment of such pensions to 
the persons and under the conditions specified in the Act and the Regulations made 
thereunder.! 

Sec. 5 provides that before any such agreement is made with the Province, 
the scheme for the administration of pensions proposed to be adopted by the Pro- 
vince shall be approved by the Governor in Council, and that no change in such 
scheme shall be made without the consent of the Governor in Council. 

Sec. 8 is as follows:— 

(1) Provision shall be made for the payment of a pension to every person who, at the date of the 
proposed commencement of the pension:— 

(a) is a British subject, or, being a widow who is not a British subject, was such before her marriage; 

(b) has attained the age of seventy years; 

(c) has resided in Canada for the twenty years immediately preceding the date aforesaid; 

(d) has resided in the province in which the application for pension is made for the five years imme- 
diately preceding the said date; 

(e) is not an Indian as defined by the Indian Act; ' 

(f) is notin receipt of an income of as much as three hundred and sixty-five dollars ($365) a year, and 

(g) has not made any voluntary assignment or transfer of property for the purpose of qualifying for 
@ pension. 


(2) The receipt of a pension shall not by itself constitute a disqualification from voting at any pro- 
vincial or municipal election. 


Sec. 9 provides that the maximum pension payable shall be $240 yearly, subject 
to reduction by the amount of the income of the pensioner in excess of $125 a year. 
The pension authority may accept a transfer of the pensioner’s interest in a dwelling 
house in which he resides, when the value of the dwelling will not be computed in 
calculating the amount of pension payable. The pension authority is entitled to 
recover out of the estate of any deceased pensioner the amount of pension payments 
with interest at 5 p.c., subject to the limitation that no claim shall be made for such 
recovery out of any part of the estate which passes by will or intestacy to any other 
pensioner or to any other person who has contributed, since the grant of the 
pension, or for the last three years during which the pension has been paid, to the 
pensioner’s support. 

Secs. 10, 12, 13 and 14 provide for the distribution of the pension burden among 
the provinces where the pensioner has resided during the 20 years immediately 
preceding the grant of the pension. Sec. 11 provides for a reduction of pension 
where a pensioner has resided for a portion of the 20 years in a province which with 
no agreement is in force. Sec. 15 provides for a suspension of the pension where 
a pensioner has transferred his residence to some place out of Canada. It is pro- 
vided by sec. 18 that a pension shall not be subject to alienation nor transfer by the 
pensioner nor to seizure in satisfaction of any claim against him. The Governor 
in Council was empowered by sec. 19 to make regulations; pursuant to this section 
regulations were approved on June 25, 1927, Sept. 26, 1927 and Dec. 21, 1928. 

The first Province to enter into an agreement with the Dominion Government 
under the Old Age Pensions Act was British Columbia, where the payment of pensions 


system into effect on May 1, 1928, and Manitoba adopted the plan on Sept. 1, 1928. 


_ In Alberta pensions were paid from Aug. 1, 1929, and in Ontario from Nov. 1, 
f 


1These Regulations are printed in extenso at p. 164 of the Labour Gazette for February, 1929. 
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1929. An Ordinance passed by the Yukon Territorial Council on June 7, 1927, 
empowered the Gold Commissioner to enter into an agreement with the Dominion 
Government for the purpose of putting into effect in the Territory, or otherwise 
obtaining the benefit of, the Act respecting Old Age Pensions. By Order of the 
Governor in Council, old age pensions were paid in the Northwest Territories 


from Jan. 25, 


1929. 


Table 20 is a statistical summary of old age pensions as at Sept. 30, 1929, 
- while Table 21 gives the countries of birth of the old age pensioners at that date, 


Canada and England leading. 


of old age pensions down to the end of 1929. 
are subject to revision. 


Table 22 is a financial summary showing the cost 
In this table the figures for Ontario 


29.—Summary of Old Age Pensions in Canada, by Provinces, 1s 15 Sep5. 3), 192). 


British 


Saskat- 


Northwest 


Items. Colnbix Manitoba. 7 Pa od Alberta.! Teri loni ne: Total. 
_ Number of pen- 
SIONETS ee eee 4,214 4,743 3,920 416 1 13, 294 
Percentage of 
pensioners to 
total popula- 
tlONS. - ake ee 71% ‘71% -45% 06% -01% - 
Percentage of , 
pensioners to 
population 
over 70 years 
Of AFONAe ee: 38-71% 42-38% 38-83% 5-51% -92% - 
Total amount of 
pensions paid 
by Province. .}$1,520, 652-64 |$1,052,712 57 $801,156 04 $14,516-32 $51-68.| $3,389, 089-25 
Average month- ; 
ly pension..... $18.12 $18.43 $19.10 $17.65 $20.00 - 
Fe- Fe- Fe- Fe- Fe- Fe- 
ck a Males! males | Males! males | Males| males | Males| males Males| males tel males 
‘ondition - 
Wlarried omer: 946 468 |1-447 752 |1,279 608 125) fey 1 — |3,798 1,879 
Sinolentstenr. 645 123 247 103 210 51 30 1 - — |1,132 289 
Widowed..... 699 | 1,114 806 | 1,379 719 | 1,084 79 116 - | - |2,308 3,648 
Living apart..| 169 | 50 8 1 15 3 - - — | 195 | 55 
2,459 | 1,755 |2,508 | 2,235 |2,223 | 1,697 237 179 in| — |7,428 5, 866 
Classification of 

British Sub- 

jgects— 

Jeitadal, ee doce 3, 831 3,373 2,484 352 1 10,041 
Naturalized. . 342 1,362 1,407 63 - 3,174 
Marriage..... 41 8 29 if - 79 
Number of Pen- 4,214 4,743 3,920 416 1 13, 294 
stoners with — = = 

Previous Tesi- 

* dencein other 

provinces du- 

ring the past 

20 years— 

Albertaunctener 350 Sl 74 - - 461 
British Col- 

een ONAN vy alse - 60 AT 14 - 121 
Manitoba..... 229 - Ole 14 - 554 
New Bruns-} : 

WIC eae oe 49 10 19 4 - 82 
Nova Scotia.. 86 15 24 7 = 132 
Ontario....... 334 RY 410 53 - 1,019. 
Prince Kd- 

ward Island 13 2 6 - - 21 
Quebec....... 60 28 51 8 - 147 
Saskatchewan 245 196 - 22 463 
Northwest 

Territories . 2 8 1 ~ - 11 
Yukon Terri- 

LOL Veecctsicm 26 = - - - 26 

1,394 578 943 122 - 3,037 


1The Alberta Old Age Pensions Act had been in operation only for two months on Sep tember 30, 1829 
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21.—Country of Birth of Old Age Pensioners, by Provinces, as at Sept. 30, 1929. 


Country of Birth. 


Bnmlan din penct eres the her. 2.3 
POCOULATIG eit.” Rae es Eo Msn ht. swetan t's 
RUS LIES. 3h Lae ee ee, ek, St 
Tr Glam een Pen’ cita osco tro wre vstonrank wit 


‘Les larra arrest ia :. RETA Ls ey teh oe 


Toys) Lea Y UAT 2 | + apnelieag th nal aaNet ea Ine 


URRCH hae, Selo, Sete re Serer a Sa e 


PRAISE Tee eer ee MT repos, chevare has 
Other Britishtimipire....o<005-. dee! 
Other foreign countries... .. eee Meets. 


British Sata 
tang Manitoba. Reese Alberta. | N.W.T. Total. 
wy: 1,864 2,170 1,666 185 1 5,886 
ae 1 237 717 503 ila ~ 2,574 
— 429 285 204 28 - 946 
a 8 403 499 4 - 837 
ae 210 146 81 20 - 457 
ae 178 fal 179 an - 450 
a Sis 324 39 - - 368 
Sor 6 213 142 - - 361 
LA: S 110 169 uf - 289 
beta 53 75 77 6 - 211 
rc 43 46 78 6 - 173 
bade 26 28 99 5 - 158 
segs 1 18 79 - ~ 98 
hye 10 45 31 4 - 90 
eh 1 15 87 - - 103 
Sais 14 3l ilu 3 - 59 
ti 28 - - - ~ 28 
a 26 3 2 - - 31 
cite 18 2 10 - - 30 
HA 11 6 7 4 - 28 
oe: 1 12 6 2 - 21 
hy aD 4 Z ~ - algl 
eT: 1 4 5 1 - 11 
es 8 1 1 - - 10 
Ky. 20 7 3 — - 30 
at 8 7 17 2 - 34 
ae 4,214 4,743 35920 416 1 13,294 


22.—Financial Summary of Gld Age Pensions in Canada, by Provinces, as at 
Dec. 31, 1929. 


“ North- 
; Britis : west 
Alberta | Colum- en ee eo Terri- 
Act bia ns Ss ee $ eee tories 
Cign >. t : 
Items. aes 2 . Seats effective| effective] effective eal 
1929. Sept. 1, Cone 1995 os eat effective 
1927. 4 ; oe ears L. 
1929. 
$ ‘$ $ $ $ $ 
Total amount of pensions paid during 
third quarter of fiscal year 1929-30 
(period, Oct. 1 to Dee. 31, 1929)...; 110,594) 256,535} 286,182) 711,658) 247,502 200 
Dominion Government’s share of ex- 
DEDMIGUMOI Eom tees cb are 55,297) 128,268) 148,091; 355,829} 123,751 200 
Total amount of pensions paid during 
three quarters of fiscal year 1929-30 
(period, April 1 to Dec. 31, 1929)..| 125,110} 715,640) 854,287) 711,658} 666,666 252 
Dominion Government’s share of ex- 
DENGAN Gots, noi crs ee mente ies 62,555),.357,001|" 427,143) 399.829), 333,000 252 
Total amount of pensions paid since 
inception of the Old Age Pensions 
PACU tee rey Bek oe sD med LEE THE, 125,110)1,777,188|}1,338,895| 711,658)1,048,658 252 
Dominion Government’s share of ex- 
ONCE UIB OR bronco ars: clouchs on vse eis 62,555| 888,594} 669,447| 355,829) 524,329 252 


1The figures for Ontario are subject to revision. 


Total. 


1,612,671 
806,436 


3,073,613 
1,536,913 


5,001,761 
2,501,006 


Section 11.—The Co-operative Movement in Canada. 


A general article on ‘The Co-operative Movement in Canada” appeared at 
pp. 704-720 of the 1925 edition of the Year Book under the three sub-headings of 
“Consumers’ Co-operation’, ‘Co-operative Credit’’, and 


“Producers’ Co-oper- 
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rae 


ation”.! Because of the pressure upon space, this article is not reprinted here, but a 
digest of the latest available material on each of these three subdivisions of co- 
operation is included. 


Subsection 1.—Consumers’ Co-operation. 


The co-operative store was first introduced into Canada by miners who had 
had experience of co-operation in Great Britain. The first co-operative store was 
opened at Stellartoa, N.S., in 1861, and continued to do business until 1916. Many 
similar ventures were afterwards commenced, but a considerable number failed 
through their neglect to build up adequate reserve funds. In 1909 the Co-oper- 
ative Union of Canada was formed, with six affiliated societies and 1,595 members; 
since October, 1909 it has published a monthly, “The Canadian Co-operator’’, from 
which the following statistics (Table 23) showing the growth of consumers’ co- 
operation in the societies affiliated with the Co-operative Union have been taken.” 


22.-Statistics of Co-operative Societies Affiliated with the Co-operative Union of 
Canada, 1909-1928. 


Nors.—No data for the year 1916. 


Share and Purchase 
ae Reserve Stock Other Net ap 

Years. | Societies.| Members. ae i Ronde. inwrad e. re eebes Sales. Proates ee? 

No. No. $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

1909.... 6 1,595 38 ,460 11,090 53,820 40,882 347 ,064 - 22,828 
1OLO ee 9 2,605 97,965 19,994 123 ,946 85,572 569,311 36,596 28 ,235 
LOD eS 12 3,788 143,781 25,070 168 ,895 102,903 789 , 292 44 535 47 ,338 
LOG 17 5,000 178 ,126 31,806 191,122 172,658} 1,194,065 88 ,782 67,256 
LOTS Seer 17 5,822 166,051 42,498 2.05 ,300 183 ,220) 1,424,985 78,399 63 ,442 
1914.... 14 5,810 166,307 36,219 181,867 129 ,022| 1,133,081 73,490 63,881 
LOLS tare 8 3,239 1438 ,319 Pave alts} 94,672 109,911 657 ,006 53,270 47,995 
A Omer 183 4,673 248 ,253 27,941 205 ,899 145,732] 1,264,247 91,079 82,287 
LOTS eee: 12 4,746 301,368 38,200 252,921 169,545} 1,488,541 123 ,363 115 ,969 
1919 ae 15 6,306 360,834 47,463 370,676 205,222) 2,132,726 156,870 138 ,216 
1920%75: 20 7,427 394,471 40,419 368 , 090 206,625) 1,465,253 165,904 157,424 
LOM eee 14 5,919 374,996 39,001 280,968 243 ,397| 1,990,765 154,713 144,512 
1922.... 12 6,552 450,996 94,781 251,855 286,223) 2,166,196 157,321 138 , 762 
1903" v4 4,646 381,656 97,591 232 ,294 286, 847| 2,249,380 172,972 140,991 
92a 14 7,047 516,909 94,856 201, (13 445,071] 2,675,852 212,493 183 ,986 
ODS ene 16 7,308 512,808 151,791 351,732 484 042] 2,792,872 158,140 118 ,945 
1926252. 20 7,804 616,431 208 ,449 426 , 937 660,930] 3,358,162 230,535 165,062 
WP Tso. 24 8,914 673 ,827 228 ,504 554,101 778,508) 4,481,574 283,777 D2 Moo 
19289). 33 74,836] 3,905,813} 2,523,646) 1,103,323 13,305,918] 8,147,967) 1,057,581 252,976 


The progress shown by the returns from the societies affiliated with the Co- 
operative Union does not represent the whole growth of the consumers’ co-oper- 
ative movement in Canada. Although the societies affiliated with the Co-operative 
Union are among the oldest and best established, there is a larger number of con- 
sumers’ co-operative societies outside the Union than within it, the great majority 
of these being in the western provinces. In 1926, the Manitoba Co-operative 
League was organized to link up the co-operative societies in the province, and a 
similar organization was formed in Alberta in1923. In Saskatchewan a conference 
of representatives of co-operative societies has been held annually since 1923. 

The following table shows the total number of co-operative societies in the 
Dominion, provincially arranged, and the number in each group into which the 
co-operatives are divided, together with their respective memberships :— 

1 The article referred to above was prepared for the Year Book by Miss Margaret Mackintosh, of the 


Department of Labour, Ottawa. * For details regarding the Co-operative Union of Canada and its 
activities, see the 1925 Year Book, pp. 708-9. 
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24.—Co-operative Societies in Canada, by Provinces, with Membership, 1929. 


hae No. of | Reported 
Types of Societies, by Provinces. Asso- Member- 
ciations. ship. 


The Co-operative Union of Camada............. 0... c ccc ccc cece ec cee eeeenes 1 1 
Lia RT ey pin Se Maite RRA ac iagpepe dispel Raines inti trtee Recultle sd aie Uk cle ee A eae 1 - 
Productive— 
INGW BrunswiGkse snc aeih ek cet lo. RN ALMA me es CESK TO ARABS 3a Pe eS 3 556 
ATE] SS OL Shere re Gee ARGS 8 20m I a NORE RUC 2 PRS RENTAL eave eRe ee 22 1,646 
GFL ac wiescacred eSpace IS OE ROS LAI arse Ag tas Mill FAC ves Lop 4 1,226 
MIGNET ODS mentee a tReECs < ives dashtcve Stak deraish mw wh ertaag bie ee Rire ws hanes ek hss 6 704 
SHSKGAE CLG Wal See PPE MER ONG pete co hee SOT cnt bat Beare a Lule ® SOEUR ieee uf 40,154 
Alberta......... EA 6 hese Sob ee ees na ARE EL ATE AO Uae 2 AD SCUS Ath e 6) oie oh 4 723 
IBVaupiolcn( Cloycihet'| os ei Gen tae Si RM oie en eae Saee (er mates al Sie ey anne at area es 24 6,088 
Bey toes Se aR see a ee La Pe re PLA, Org tt ee ee One Ne eee a oe eet 2 70 51,097 
Marketing— 
NEST Tas erOVINCES tate, Sethe ARN ta A ae fi Bra pas Rhee ce ee oa as, ce eB eveas 8 14,924 
EG ENE ees crea Blo tae ne To te BiH ne SIS SGI er yn eh incl alain olan mem on 60 10,000 
Ch AEN OTe, PPS oR RE toy te Beste Sy Oe tk et enn en ee ee eo ee 50 12,767 
MESUEUO OSM a EPR Te carte: ete tl ele Racin cscs ocie otic cs niisce cotiochce Cee seae te 54 78,629 
SA GIA CC IG WATE? Peete nt NNT fae Plenary Papel i WE Meat ee a) 13 113,360 
YANO LED ES 2 SRGniy ot Oh Oe OLE RIS tt RE ARNTIG RET REA GRIER Gotan I SEN EOI Se RMAERT 1 29 73,976 
ASETEIS I COOMITINOED eee ree ete ee ee oe ere ee ee SNe MORO MAL SVEN? E 43 9,393 
“LOST Let aiaeals 5, OF es eek Nal Ate tu pepe SL ail el aR dh Cat aR le ce a ance 257 313 ,049 
Productive and Marketing— 
ING IRD EUDS WIC KMeer Ree eT eee ertrnr eee” Cu saga es mee ee es eae eee ale a 1 55 
QUIS DO Cree aaa aeR NS PPE RPS IS Raveena AEs o Tews emake kd SEIMES olde # wsche’ 1 e2 
UNE, oki bh oo ae atk Oil ee A Ones rei eae ge ee EE eee oC CA Pn nS 1 450 
Alberta hasan oos phd ah SPA hd Pe Gob en Reh ot i Oe nO ee Eee tt eed 1 1,625 
SMA OMT IANS NEV ATE te eOhL tea tt, Sone SN enh doe VE Reg mas yea nd eat Ar) Uf 1,095 
MROtR Rees Maes ere Nee Ae, Unie see Gi bary de Meveuholhsiauye seh eau teis ed 11 3,337 
Distributive— 
MViarent 11 @ EEO VANCES tee cela eed ela reahote essere oes eeovacncs eas ib ole Sento de sop nln Pod crh eke ke 3 4,887 
QUE Cs: 3 55 aE ios CORO TEE: & Rn Oar eeL Epa Ue een ae ea ena ae eee ase oiatcte shee 2 4 
AOTC IOAN ee ORS: irs 8 Soc Parco sare ahs. $9 Rie stt sas ‘Mo, 55.0: Stoo Rye SUES AD ala) d biel Se BS 53 46 1,769 
WIG MIGN Bs Se 5 io Ue pea te i aR te 8 Sr ae Be te nt hE a nO Ala A ee 53 1,744 
SRSA UC HE WAIT er Ak ek Cree he ah tet nites 5 Meda te tetas SEP obits cued Gabe RE 109 5,866 
DANCE PAN SS Ada 69) aE Se Bron GI UT A) teats n ePCO A OR RU Be ES 55 3,100 
LEVEE SUE OPV Hoe aN OF LEN. Ain scarce’ Sasa aia alk SP SE RARER ames Copia TRA SCO oad ih Nate Oda 23 Lic 
SEG Get epee ett ee RENE mA Si TE Pha nie ie Sie calcka, Shot shay She. acaiaieiw & Clay asoldieve 291 19,278 
-Marketing and Distributive— 
ODUALIOMe es TE I ER ee RT LTC he ES eee lee 4 21,051 
I ISST TIO) OFS 402 wore rae Rn ee ORR DE Ott ET A A Mee ie eee Ree & Meee 2 ee Pee 2 35,024 
SARIS EC INC VVSIIE Me ear Pree eins ep eee Pte EN tea ree R Stairs sol a Peaie ve sheieCe hea aoe is the: Goa een ke 1 52 
PNUD OnE eet eee Lace ee TNs tit ave aIR ens rly, sheng Siva atey Aalafetlracstes craig la ating aa 2 1,231 
IBTACIA NNO OUTTA. ts ete e Ne aa ON ee SS ET Fe ew Soe oy, tees 7 903 
BMOUAU OR Oey tats See oe ica es TAA ag NEG nie ds white Sele ere oes she bass 16 58,261 
Credit and Savings— 
(ERE) ONS saga oS pes eae feos cai eT Fa Oe Ha ai eae SESE mM 25 i 4 1 41,000 
(Cir ala. gan ORE Sate SRO IS geteal sani eas ae eR a emma cme BPS aN ay eel el RA heee 3 34 
PNG ET: Lak Sseist eerie yaks or artic Mts ral oid okt RUPEE whose bts ota Stale alebGlatniata Whitelaw dle o bycce ota 1 38 
CEOS EY Us clr asin ths burl 2 CAE CRE ERE AG outa Cy cea ert aE AE a ee Sa eae oe 5 41,072 
Miscellaneous— 
RN OVC GUD WLGin aoe eter sete res hs SE oars vais Otel ols a co lg Heiace 01d Uibiloe abt 1 690 
OWES GS 2 5 Sage sae oni 6 be ORS On ET RUG EE boa RO AD 0 AP a ane ae Oe 21 1,944 
MOTT REVO MeeL RO Boies. OR crate co Tee I Tats orev sol ARGH: GRAS Clots SUNS ghia das daca eee 8 258 
WY LENG ee) SER niece Mee Fey em cigs tiny cal ae a tect fear a See ee ae 13 1,402 
Bade KC UO AML coh Sepia meetin se TeAode oc. 0 so trctebkays, feiss chen aj othe SMR os. is sda 'se SE 185 10,046 
PAG CIba ee ONIE atin A trey Pia ghee Sey ges ne ei hbo le yas sen ore erties Sotho sb Patera’ vcdid 3 21 10,704 
ALAS ES OUTS DLS «2 Cae Tas ars Sve SAE aha oka DET acl so SRE MY spies Areas | 37 1,697 
LR CHL Dee Ae eats, Peer ee Ts cee ee OE eee F amet fern eee ene eed 286 26,741 
COPEL ENT WA METRO Ti bese et seti . lt Rd aU Nnie 2 A) SOR a lee le aa a ap 936 512, 835 


1The memberships of the societies affiliated with the Co-operative Union of Canada are recorded in 
the groups to which they belong. 
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Subsection. 2.—Co-operative Credit in Quebec. 


A form of co-operation which has achieved great success is that which provides 
short-term credit for small farmers and industrial workers in the province of Quebec. 
In 1900, what are known as “Les Caisses Populaires”, or People’s Banks, were 
begun with the establishment, by the late Alphonse Desjardins, of La Caisse Populaire 
at Lévis. M. Desjardins adopted the principles of lending money only for approved 
purposes to carefully selected members in a restricted area, of limited lability, 
of withdrawable shares of small amount payable by instalments, and of distribution 
of profits. These banks are for the most part established in agricultural districts. 
Loans are made to purchase agricultural implements at cash prices, to increase 
farm live stock, to improve farm buildings, to tide over a period of depression, 
to get out of a merchant’s debt and for various other similar purposes. The loans, 
though comprised within the term “short credit’, are for longer periods than are 
usual in ordinary commercial transactions, because agricultural operations neces- 
sarily extend over longer periods than those of trade. ‘They may be for 12, 15, 
or even 24 months, because they must give time for the farmer to realize on his 
products. 

At present these banks are organized under the Quebec Syndicates Act, 1906. 
The value of the shares is generally $5, which may be paid in instalments. The 
liability of the shareholders is limited to the value of their shares, which generally 
does not exceed $2,000 per shareholder. Shareholders and borrowers must reside 
within the area of the bank’s field of operations, except that under the by-laws 
shareholders who remove from the locality may continue their holdings in the 
bank, but without participation in the management by holding office. Larger 
loans are made upon mortgage and the smaller ones upon notes, but a portion of 
the loan capital and interest must be repaid at fixed periods in such a way as to 
extinguish the debt within a determinate time. Each bank is administered by a 
board of from five to nine members. A credit committee of at least three members 
passes on the loans requested by shareholders, and a board of supervision of three 
members checks loans and value of securities and audits the accounts. The mem- 
bers of these boards give their services gratuitously. 

The following table (Table 25). exhibits the progress of the banks during the 
fourteen years 1915 to 1928. The table is compiled from statistics included in 
successive volumes of the Quebec Year Book. 


25.—Progress of Co-operative People’s Banks in Quebec, 1915-1928. 


Value of 
rae Banks - . Loans Profits 
Years. Reporting. Members. | Depositors.} Borrowers. Granted. Fino Reatiiod: 
No. No. No. No. No. $ $ 
1915S ee EE 91 23,614 13,696 6,728 8,983 1,483,160 89 ,893 
1916.. 94 25,028 15,613 6,696 LIS 208 1,641,258 100,945 
BROT Y feat coe oe MN ae 93 2 ,669 18,977 7,458 ITEM 2,306,172 148 ,591 
ip eee a a ae FE 98 27,593 20,672 8,056 14,293 2,623 ,096 180,039 
1919. 100 29,795 23 ,451 9,148 14,386 3,667,004 238 375 
OGAD ES wi Ab hs 113 BIR 7o2 26,238 9,218 15,390 4,341,544 811323 
1921.. 100 31,029 30,570 9 219 14,983 1, 248,725 352,940 
1O202® ee Pe nee. 108 33,166 30,583 8,999 13,367 2,891,092 334,396 
NODA. Some cee J, 111 S2ylis 29,771 8,373 125273 3,429,444 354 ,804 
1924. 119 aL, 200 30,874 8,414 11,017 3,763 ,852 398,976 
IKOPAG SS 98 BIR 122 Be A 30,027 9 384 13,682 3,909,790 449 531 
OD Ghee oda ees 154 36,298 37 ,348 10,418 15,843 4,495,955 468 ,034 
(LV MR Biererte eke 159 41,365 40,753 11754 16,832 4,778,761 537,294 
192 Bie eras oe 168 41,374 40,568 11,885 17,403 5,047,769 571,664 
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From the table it will be seen that good progress has been made during the 
fourtceen-year period. The number of banks reporting increased from 91 in 1915 to 
168 in 1928, the membership from 23,614 to 41,374, the number of depositors from 
13,696 to 40,568, borrowers from 6,728 to 11,885, the number of loans granted from 
8,983 to 17,403, their amount from $1,483,160 to $5,047,769, and the profits realized 
from $89,893 to $571,664. 


Subsection 3.—Producers’ Co-operation.! 


The chief co-operative organizations of producers in Canada, as is clearly shown 
in the article on co-operation published in the 1925 issue of the Year Book, are 
engaged in agricultural operations, including the grain growers of the prairies, the 
dairy Jarmers of Ontario and Quebec, and the fruit and vegetable growers of Nova 
Scotia, Ontario and British Columbia. The largest co-operative organizations in 
Canada are found among the grain growers of the Prairie Provinces. 


Vhe Wheat Pools.—Continued expansion of services and membership have 
mark>d the growth of the Canadian wheat pools. During the crop year 1929-30 
the combined pools operated 1,634 country elevators, distributed as follows:— 
Alberta, Wheat Pool, 436; Saskatchewan Wheat Pool, 1,048; Manitoba Wheat Pool, 
155. ‘These houses provided storage capacity of approximately 50,000,000 bushels. 
In addition, the pools own or control eleven terminal elevators on the Great Lakes 
and Pacific coast with storage capacity of 38,416,000 bushels. 


The central selling agency of the prairie pools, known as the Canadian Wheat 
Pool, exported grain to 90 ports in 19 countries during the marketing year 1928-29. 
Expoit sales absorbed 108,140,608 bushels of wheat, of which 34,664,851 bushels 
went to the United Kingdom. Development of the Oriental market resulted in 
sales of 17,772,000 bushels of wheat to China and Japan in the same year. The 
compsny also handled 35,694,057 bushels of coarse grains. The total pool handling 
of all grains for 1928-29 was 288,796,642 bushels, involving a turnover of $288,097,- 
071.09. 


A typical illustration of wheat pool expansion is seen in the establishment of 
a cereal research department in the Wheat Pool building in Winnipeg. This 
includes a four-unit experimental flour mill, a fully equipped cereal chemistry 
laboratory, and an up-to-date baking room. This plant renders available to the 
pool sales department reliable information and data regarding the actual milling 
and baking qualities of the crop from various sections of the prairies. The laboratory 
also tests wheat from other countries and prepares comparative tables which are 
useful in guiding sales policy. 


Another recent development of the pool movement is seen in the organization 
of a subsidiary insurance company, which is chartered to handle marine, fire, and 
other types of imsurance associated with the movement of grain. 


1 See also pp. 712-720 of the 1925 Year Book, and pp. 711-713 of the 1926 Year Book. 
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The following table (Table 26) gives a statistical view of the expansion of the 
Canadian wheat pools during the past six years:— 


2¢.—Pool Membership, Acreage and Bushels Handled by the Wheat Pools of the 
Prairie Provinces, 1923-1929. 


Pool 
; Pool Pool 
Provinces. soa Acreage. Handling. 
ship. 
oe eee aes Ghee ee eee ee ee ae 
No. acres. bush. 
1923-24 Crop Year— 
Alberta Wheat Pool only...........+-seseeeee crete eens 25,601 2,416,413 34,218,980 
1924-25— 
Alberta Wheat Pool. (ites 085 0. Sica ise sels yt eee 30,711 2,952,890 23,026,393 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool..........-.+++eseeerere ress 51,268 7,055,590 50,201,536 
Manitoba Wheat Pool............-.002. cess eee este eee: 9,216 735 ,866 7,932,065 
91,195 10,744,346 81,159,994 
1925-26— 
Alberta Wheat Pools... cic. cee ee eee ene nal ere ei 35,997 3,457,673 45,166,599 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool.......---++ssseeee reer e sees 72,016 9,564,299 129,708,049 
Manitoba Wheat Pool...........-.. sees cere reer ne neces 14,372 1,058,182 12,487 ,858 
122 ,385 14,080,154 187 362,506 
1926-27— : 
Alberta: Wheat Pool. ......5..csecseee- teenth seen eaee ees 38 ,460 3,650,703 44 251,334 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool...........-.+++seseeeeeeeeees 80,418 10,664,948 119 502,566 
Manitoba Wheat Pool............5...22t seers eerste eee 17,334 1,215,047 16,196,342 
136,212 15,530,698 179,950,242 
1927-28— 
Niberta Wheat. P00). ! slots ccc. reeset een e et Bees 43 ,863 4,072,545 71,117,500 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool........--.+esseeser reer sere 86,125 11,216,186 127,559 ,494 
Manitoba Wheat Pool............-seeee ester eter ee eecee 19,582 1,346,414 11,194,397 
149,570 16,635,145 209 ,871,391 
1928-29— 
Alberta Wheat ool (2 0ee ers overce-seietetete creme olor) fale efena) ier 36,541 4,167 ,456 18 379,667 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool.........-+.+-ssesseereettees 77,404 10,735 ,448 158,424,177 
Manitoba Wheat Pool...........-e2sese este cere cette 17,783 1,250,000 67,444,356 
131,728 16,152,904 244 , 248 , 200 
1929-30— 
Alberta Wheat Pool (as at Oct. 21). .....--0+ee eee eee eee 40,915 4,625,309 - 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool (as at Noval dee tiae mets 81,592 10,957,970 - 
Manitoba Wheat Pool (as at Oct. 31).....-.-.-.++ee sere: 17,968 1, 283 ,396 - 
140,475 16,866,675 = 


Section 12.—Labour Legislation in Canada. 


A general summary of Dominion and provincial labour laws as at the end of 
1928 will be found at pp. 755-762 of the 1929 Year Book, together with a short 
note on the division of legislative jurisdiction as between the Dominion and the 
Provinces. 


During 1929 a number of laws relating to labour were enacted by the Do- 
minion Parliament and the various Legislatures. These have been published in the 
Report on Labour Legislation in Canada, 1929, issued by the Dominion Department 
of Labour. ; 


ee a ese Se 
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Dominion Labour Legislation.—The Technical Education Act of 1919 
was amended to make available, until Mar. 31, 1934, any unexpended portion of 
the $10,000,000 appropriated under the Act for the extension of technical education. 


Two Dominion Orders in Council deal respectively with the payment of fair 
wages on water-power development and with the prohibition of the entry of contract 
labour into Canada except by permit of the Minister of Immigration. Farmers, 
farm labourers and houseworkers are exempt from the provisions of the latter Order. 


Provincial Labour Legislation.—A Quebec Order in Council of April, 1929, 
provides for the insertion in all contracts let by the Provincial Government of a 
clause requiring the payment of the rate of wages current in the district. 


In British Columbia an Act was passed for the inspection and regulation of 
quarries. An amendment to the Coal Mines Act of the same province provides 
that a Court constituted under the Act to inquire into the competency or conduct 
of an employee may cancel or suspend the certificate of any person found guilty 
of negligence leading to or resulting in loss of life or serious injury to any employee. 


_ The Ontario Mining Act was amended by the addition of a number of rules 
for the prevention of fires and accidents in mines. 


A new Ordinance in the Yukon makes provision for an eight-hour day in 
placer mining operations for all employees, except those engaged by the month. 
Overtime may be worked on written agreement between employer and employee. 


The British Columbia Hours of Work Act was amended to provide that emer- 
gency overtime shall only be allowed so far as is necessary to avoid serious inter- 
ference with the ordinary working of the undertaking. Regulations of the Board 
no longer require to be approved by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 


The Ontario Factory, Shop and Office Building Act was the subject of a number 
of amendments, some of which merely restore provisions that were formerly in- 
cluded in the Act but were omitted or altered in the statute revision of 1927. New 
provisions include one for the payment of overtime worked by any child, youth, 
young girl or woman, with or without a permit from the inspector. The Minimum 


_ Wage Board was authorized to establish a wage rate therefor, and a clause was 


added to the Minimum Wage Act permitting the Board to perform this duty. 
Paint and varnish shops were added to the schedule of establishments to which 
the Act applies. 


Laws relating to children included an amendment to the Manitoba Child 
Welfare Act requiring the owner of any circus or place of public amusement to 
obtain a licence and pay an annual fee of $20 therefor, before employing a child. 


The Saskatchewan law providing for a minimum wage for women was amended 
to forbid an employer to discharge an employee who has been in his service for 
six months or more without giving her at least one week’s written notice. This 
provision does not apply to discharge for certain specified causes. 


The British Columbia Male Minimum Wage Act was re-enacted with a number 
of changes following a decision of the Supreme Court of Canada in 1928 declaring 
an Order governing the lumber industry to be invalid. The law applies as formerly 
to all employees in the province except farm-labourers, employees in the 
fruit and vegetable industry, and domestic servants. Provision is now made 
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for the appointment of a Minimum Wage Board of three members, which may, 
on complaint of at least ten employees engaged 1n a common occupation, or of its own 
motion, conduct an inquiry and fix a minimum wage. 


The Nova Scotia Workmen’s Compensation law was the subject of a number of 
changes. The definition of “employer” was amended to make inclusion of the 
Crown as represented by the Province permissive instead of obligatory. The 
maximum amount of compensation payable to dependants on the death of a work- 
man is raised from 55 p.c. to 60 p.c. of average earnings, and the maximum amount 
payable in case of disability is raised from 55 p.c. to 60 p.c. of average earnings or 
diminution of average earnings as the case may be. The new scale does not apply 
to the fishing industry. The amount payable for funeral expenses is raised from 
$75 to $100. 


A clause added to the Ontario Vocational Education Aet provides for the 
appointment of qualified officers to give vocational guidance to pupils in vocational 
schools. 


The Ontario Silicosis Act, which comes into force on proclamation, sets forth 
the measures to be taken for the prevention of silicosis among granite workers. The 
application of the Act may be extended to workers in stones and substances 
other than granite. 


In Ontario, provision was made for mariners to vote by proxy in provincial 
elections, while Nova Scotia made provision for advance polls in municipal elec- 
tions. In Prince Edward Island the maximum amount of wages for which a minor 
may sue was raised from $150 to $300. An amendment was made to the Quebec 
law dealing with exemption of wages from seizure. New laws included an Alberta 
Act governing the operation of boilers and pressure vessels, and a Saskatchewan 
statute providing among other things for the licensing of supply houses, contractors, 
journeymen and electricians, in the electrical contracting industry. Laws relating 
to the licensing of chauffeurs were amended in Prince Edward Island, British Colum- 
bia, New Brunswick and Alberta. 


Section 13.—Legislation Respecting Combinations in 
Restraint of Trade. 


In the 1927-28 edition of the Canada Year Book at pp. 765-770 a general article 
on Canadian legislation concerning trade combinations and monopolies against the 
public interest will be found under the heading ‘‘Legislation Respecting Combinations 
in Teestraint of Trade’. In addition to an outline of the Combines Investigation 
Act, 1923, and a review of the principal cases dealt with under this Act, the article 
includes a brief statement of the provisions against combines as contained in the 
Criminal Code!, the Customs Tariff’, the Excise Act’, and the Patent Act’. A 
further section of the article summarizes former Canadian legislation for the investi- 
gation of combines, including the Combines Investigation Act of 1910 and the Com- 
bines and Fair Prices Act of 1919. 


The Combines Investigation Act in 1928-29.—Decision to test the con- 
stitutional validity of the Combines Investigation Act, by means of a reference to 


LR.S., 1927, c. 146, ss. 496-498. ?RS., 1927, *. 44, 5.15. 3R.S., 1927, c. 63, s. 27. sR S., 1927, c. 150, 8. 40. 
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the Supreme Court of Canada, was reached during the fiscal year 1928-29. Ques- 
tions on this point have been raised in recent judicial decisions, in the Propric-tary 
Articles Trade Association case and otherwise, and it was considered essentitl for 
the due enforcement of the provisions of the Act that these questions should be 
set at rest and a definite ruling obtained. The Supreme Court, in a judgment 
delivered April 30, 1929, found unanimously in favour of the validity of the Act. 
Leave to appeal to the Privy Council against this decision was asked for and granted. 
The appeal will probably be heard early in 1980. 


Attention was given during the year to the efforts of certain trade associations 
to defeat the purposes of the Combines Investigation Act by securing registration 
under the Trade Unions Act. Under the latter statute, which was passed in 1872, 
registered trade unions, including organizations of employers as well as of employees, 
are exempted from prosecution for conspiracy merely because some one or more of 
their purposes might be in restraint of trade. The activities of one of these trade 
associations, the Amalgamated Builders’ Council, in the plumbing and. heating 
industry, were under observation, and after the validity of the Combines Investi- 
gation Act was passed upon, investigation was proceeded with. 


Inquiries were made during the year into the milk industry in one of the larger 
cities, into charges of resale price maintenance in one branch of the clothing industry, 
into two alleged combines in which the element of international combination and 
monopoly played an important part, and into other combinations in the fields of 
manufacture and distribution. Evidences are reported of a growing activity in 
the formation of trade associations, and of a widening of the scope of their operations. 
Action with respect to them under the Combines Investigation Act has been taken 
only when possibilities have arisen of injury to the public. An increase has been 
noted also in the number of inquiries received from distributors as to their rights in 
demanding that manufacturers should sell to them. 


The report of the Registrar of the Combines Investigation Act for the year 
concludes with a statement to the effect that the usefulness of the Act has been not 
a little hampered by reason of the doubt concerning its validity, and that a final 
decision on the point should do much to increase the effectiveness of the statute as 

-a measure of protection to the Canadian public. 


PART II.—WAGES AND COST OF LIVING. 


Section 1.—Wage Rates.! 


Statistics of rates of wages and hours of labour have been collected for recent 
years by the Dominion Department of Labour, and are published in a series of 
bulletins supplementary to the Labour Gazette. Report No. 1 of this series was 
issued in March, 1921. The records upon which the statistics are based begin in 
most cases with the year 1901. Index numbers have been calculated to show the 
general movement of wage rates; 21 classes of labour are covered in this series back 
to 1901, 4 classes of coal miners back to 1900, and common factory labour, miscel- 
laneous factory trades and lumbering back to 1911. The index numbers are based 
upon wage rates in 1913 as 100. 


1See pp. 774-783 of the 1927-28 Year Book for an article on the ‘‘Wages Statistics of the Census of 1921”. 
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The accompanying table of index numbers (Table 1) shows the relative changes 
from year to year. A downward movement appeared in most of the groups in 1921 
and 1922, after the peak had been reached in 1920. The index numbers for 1923 
and 1924 showed on the whole a slightly upward trend, but while there were slight 
increases during 1925 in some groups, a substantial decline in coal miners’ wages 
reduced the average. In 1926 slight increases took place in the wages paid by the 
building, metal and printing trades, electric railways and steam railways. In 1927 
general increases took place in all the six groups included in the average, as well as 
in the other three groups; wage increases in the building trades and on the steam 
railways were the outstanding features of the year. In 1928, except steam railways 
which was stationary, and common factory labour which declined fractionally, all 
groups showed an upward movement, a substantial increase appearing in building 
trades. In 1929 all groups except coal-mining were higher, the building trades 
showing the greatest increase. 


The rates of wages and hours of labour of employees on steam railways in 
Canada in recent years are given in Table 2, and comparable figures for earlier years 
will be found at p. 715 of the 1926 Year Book. Wages of employees in coal mines in 
Nova Scotia, Alberta and British Columbia are given in Table 3. Sample wages 
and hours of labour for miscellaneous factory trades and for unskilled factory labour 
in Canada in recent years will be found at pp. 717-719 of the 1926 Year Book. 
Rates of wages and hours of labour in 1929 in various trades in the largest cities 
of the five economic areas of Canada will be found in Table 4. Samples of wages 
and hours of labour of or common labour in various cities of Canada are given for 
various years since 1920 in Table 5. The attention of those specially: interested 
in the subject of wages and hours is directed to the valuable detailed study, ‘“Wages 
and Hours of Labour in Canada, 1920 to 1929”, published by the Department of 
Labour as a supplement to the Labour Gazette, January, 1930. 


1.—Index Numbers of Rates of Wages for Various Classes of Labour in Canada, 
1901-1929. 


(Rates of Wages in 1913=100.) 


z ; 5 Com- | Miscel- | Logging 

Build- Se ne ee ne ea ee Mee aie ae 

5 rades. o Sag ining.||Factory|Factory| Saw- 
Trades. Trades.| ways. ea Labour.| Trades.| milling. 
67-4 60-3 68-6 60-0 64-0 68-8 82-8 ~ - - 
70-0 64-2 70-2 61-6 68-0 72-0 83-8 - - - 
5 67-4 73°3 62:6 71-1 (i 85-3 - - - 
5 69-7 75-9 66:1 73:1 76-9 85-1 - ~ - 
“HU 73°0 78-6 68- 73°5 74:5 86- - - - 
6 76-9 79-8 72-2 Oa 79-3 87-4 - - ~ 
8 80-2 82-4 78-4 81-4 81-0 93-6 - ~ - 
9 81-5 84-7 80-5 81-8 86-1 94-8 - - - 
9 83-1 86-2 83-4 81-1 86:3 95-1 = ~ - 
“9 86-9 88-8 87-8 85-7 90-1 94-2 - ~ ~ 
3 90-2 91-0 91-6 88-1 95-7 97-5 94-9 95-4 93°3 
-0 96-0 95-3 96-0 92-3 97-9 98-3 98-1 97-1 98-8 
.0| 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 || 100-0 | 100-0 100-0 
3 100-8 | 100-5 | 102-4] 101:0 | 101-4] 101-9} 101-0 | 103-2 94-7 
-4) 101-5} 101-5 | 103-6 97-8 | 101-7 | 102-3 |] 101-0 |. 106-2 |. 89-1 
-8| 102-4 | 106-9 | 105-8 | 102-2} 105-9} 111-7} 110-4 115-1 109-5 
-9 1! 109-9 | 128-0] 111-3 | 114-6 | 124-6 | 130-8 ]} 129-2 | 128-0 130-2 
6 | 125-9 | 155-2 | 123-7 | 142-9 | 158-0] 157-8 ]| 152-3 | 146-8 150-5 


165-3 | 148-2 | 180-1 | 145-9 | 163-3 | 183-9| 170-5 || 180-2 | 180-2] 169-8 
197-8 | 180-9 | 209-41 184-0] 194-2] 221-01 197-7] 215-31 216-81 202-7 
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1.—Index Numbers of Rates of Wages for Various Classes of Labour in Canada, 
1901-1929—concluded. 


Com- | Miscel- | Logging 

Aver- | Build- | Metal | Print- | Electric] Steam | Coal mon |laneous} and 

Years. age.1 ing |Trades.| ing Rail- | Rail- | Mining.|/Factory|Factory| Saw- 
Trades. Trades.| ways. | ways. Labour.|Trades.|milling. 
192 Theat: Feng 191-2 | 170-5] 186-8] 193-3 192-1 195-9 | 208-3 190-6 | 202-0 152-6 
IQQS tae ate. & 182:4 | 162-5 | 173-7] 192-3 | 184-4] 184-4] 197-8 || 183-0] 189-1 158-7 
Uy Eras erent 183-3 | 166-4} 174-0] 188-9} 186-2} 186-4] 197-8 |] 181-7] 196-1 170-4 
LOS ae Bee. 183-7 169-7 175-5 191-9 186-4 186-4 192-4 183-2 197-6 183-1 
1O25eRecetaes. 179-7 | 170-4] 175-4] 192-8] 187-8} 186-4] 167-6 || 186-3 195-5 178-7 
L026 ARES asst. 180-5 | 172-1} 177-4] 193-3 | 188-4] 186-4] 167-4 || 187-3 196-7 180-8 
cod thee ogee 184-3 | 179-3 | 178-1} 195-0} 189-9] 198-4] 167-9 || 187-7] 199-4 182-8 
1Q28 See Ate: 187-6 185-6 180-1 198-3 194-1 198-4 168-9 187-1 200-9 184-3 
1920 eae seeos| 192-7 | 197-5 | 184-61 202-3 198-6 | 204-3 | 168-9 |} 187-8 | 202-1 185-6 


1Simple average of the six succeeding columns. 


2.—Rates of Wages and Hours of Labour of Employees of Steam Railways in Canada, 
1923-1929. 


Nore.—The unit for the running trades is 100 miles, except for telegraphers and despatchers who are 
paid by the month. Maintenance-of-way employees are paid by the day, and car and shop employees by 
the hour. For corresponding figures for 1920-22 see p. 715 of the 1926 Year Book. 


1923-26 1927-28 1929 
Occupations. Hours Hours Hours 
Wages per Wages per Wages per 
week week week 
$ $ $ 
Running Trades!— 
Conductors, passenger........... 4.97 2 4-47 2 4-47-4-72 2 
Conductors, freight, through.... 5-80 3 6:16 3 6-16-6-25 3 
Brakemen, passenger............ 2-93 2 3°13 2 3-13-3-18 2 
Brakemen, freight, through..... 4-48 3 4-84 3 4-84-4-81 3 
Baggagemen, passenger.......... 3-04 2 3:24 2 3-24-3-28 2 
Engineers, passenger............ 5-92-6-92 2 6-16-7-16 2 6-16-7-16 2 
Engineers, freight............... 6-48-8-40 3 6-84-8-76 3 6-84-8-76 3 
Firemen, passenger.............. 4-32-5-52 2 4-56-5-76 2 4-56-5-76 2 
Piremen? freight. 6 o58.2%.-).. 802! 4-64-6-15 3 5-00-6-51 3 5-00-6-51 3 
i Despatcherslivs eae g arse rons 230-00-238-00) 48 225-00-252-00] 48 225-00-252-00} 48 
Meleoranhers it on. ts ss decscie oes 117-00-129-00} 48 122-00-134-00} 48 122-00-134-00) 48 
Maintenance-of-Way— 
Foremen (on line)............... 4-40 48 4-55 * 48 4-70 48 
PEC LIONMICN aes ses. abies t's 3:044 48 3-04-3-20 48 3-04-3-44 48 
Car and Shop Trades '— 
siackonart isn werent ee foc ee -70 44-48 74 44-48 -79 44-48 
PB OUCrMIAKOrey. nu. ston ero eate -70 44-48 “74 44-48 -79 44-48 
NaC MINISt Ss rete ci Oe Pieces al -70 44-48 74 44-48 -79 44-48 
MOI Ors ser eatce uct Gets ec hy -70 44-48 74 44-48 -79 44-48 
Carpenters, freight.............. 163 44-48 67 44-48 -72 44-48 
Pampers, treie tance teens. oe: -63 44-48 -67 44-48 72 44-48 
TLGDAITOLA rele lt: aed ss 2 63 44-48 67 44-48 -72 44-48 


AS GAN OTE ee ects Ohare 6d soak 38 48 +42 48 -48 48 


1Rates for running trades and despatchers and telegraphers in British Columbia are slightly higher 
than those shown. Where ranges are shown for despatchers and telegraphers, the lower rate is that paid 
east of Fort William, and the higher rate is that paid west of Fort William to British Columbia. 


2Basis of 20 miles per hour. 3Basis of 124 miles per hour. 4First year, $2.88. 5Main shops 44 
hours per week. 
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3.—Representative Daily Wages of Employees in and about Coal Mines in Canada 
1922-1929. 
Nore.—The hours per day are 8 for all trades, except for 2 classes in Nova Scotia—surface labourers 


and machinists, who work 8} hours a day; previous to 1927, carpenters and blacksmiths worked 8} hours. 
Some engineers, pumpmen, firemen, etc,, work 7 days per week. 


; Sept., Sept., Nov.,°® Sept., Sept., Sept., Sept., 
Cecipa Won. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. | 1928-29. 
> $ $ $ Dy $ $ 
Nova Scoria— 
Contract miners!..........- 5-94 6-84 6-98 6-08 6-25 6-62 6-656 
and miners. esa: quan © 4-30 4-30 4-60 4-30 4-15 4-15 4-15 
Hoisting engineers........-- 4-35 4-35 4-60 4-35 4-15 4-15 4-15 
ID ooides ene inet be 3:60 3-60 3-90 3-60 3-60 3-60 3-60 
Dratricemen eens cese cee 3°75 3:75 4-05 3:79 3°65 3°65 3°65 
Pumpmens, oss. dese ce 4-00 4-00 4-30 4-00 3:90 3-90 3°90 
Labourers, underground. ... 3-35 3°35 3-65 3°30 3°30 3-35 3°35 
Labourers, surface........-- 3:25 3-25 3-50 3-25 3°20 3-25 o°20 
Machinists 0s. car) (nome 4-35 4-35 4-60 4-35 4-15 4-15 4-15 
G@arpentens a: veuciansec cies 4-00 4-00 4-25 4-00 3:85 3°85 3-85 
BIAcksmiGosver oie eae 4-10 4-10 4-35 4-10 4-00 4-00 4-00 
ALBERTA!— 
Contract miners!........--. 9-17 10-00 8-46 7-92 7-10 7-74 7-856 
Machine miners?.........--- 8-02 8-02 7.0% | 5-65-7-00| 5-65-7-00 5-65-7-00| 5-85-7-00 
land moiners2se seo. saree ae 7-50 7:50 6-56 | 5:00-5:40) 5-00-5-57 5-00-5-57| 5:20-5:57 
Hoisting engineers.......... 7-39 7-39 6-47 | 5-50-6-00| 5-50-6-00 5-50-6-00| 5-65-6-20 
Driversi. se) tae eto ee 7-21 7-21 6-31 | 4:70-4:90 4-70-5-25| 4-70-5-25| 4-85-5-25 
PrattiGemlen. ete. eee 7-50 7-50 6-56 | 5:20-5-40| 5-20-5-57| 5-20-5-57 5-20-5-57 
ieAvaany ONT NS ga coh, aes Seago 6-89 6-89 6-03 | 4:25-4-75 4.25-4-75| 4-25-4-75| 4-40-4-95 
Labourers, underground. ... 6-89 6-89 6-03 | 4:25-4-45| 4-25-4-67| 4-25-4-67 4-40-4-67 
Labourers, surface.........- 6-58 6-58 5-76 | 4:00-4:20) 4-00-4-20 4-00-4-20| 4:15-4:41 
Machinists Vnuicwu tees 8-14 8-14 7.12 | 4-70-5-50| 4-70-5-77 4-.70-5:77| 4-85-5-77 
Garpentesste. . ee eee 8-14 8-14 7.12 | 5-30-5-50| 5:30-5:77] 5:30-5:77 5-45-5-77 
Blackemithiceees erect. sere 8-14 8-14 7.12 | 5-30-5-50| 5-30.5-77| 5-30-5-77 5-45-5:77 
VANCOUVER ISLAND§— 
Contract mineteede. 1 eee 728 7-14 7-09 6-78 6:99 6-76 6-755 
Machine miners?........---- 5-48 5-46 5-34 4-81 4-81 4-81 4-81 
and! miners2;4.5.-- eee 5-16 5-18 5-05 4-52 4-52 4-52 4-52 
Hoisting engineers........-- 6-06 6-04 5-92 5:39 5:39 5:39 5-39 
PRLVeLl See lanetiee oe 4-65 4-64 4-58 4-13 4-138 4-13 4-13 
Brattice Cll. sete roles. tat 4-97 4.95 4-87 4-35 4-35 4-35 4-35 
ieAbeayouanveil weroweonrmatiooc es 4-47 4-47 4-38 3-96 3-96 3°96 3°96 
Labourers, underground... . 4-44 4-43 4-36 3:97 3:97 3-97 3-97 
Labourers, surface.........- 4-26 4-23 |. 4-11 3-76 3-76 3:76 3-76 
Machimistss. ceca. uoe ora 6-03 6-01 | 5-95 5-40 5-40 5-40 5-40 
Carpenters™ seeps ceataeece 5-45 5-43 5:37 4-83 4-83 4-83 4-83 
PlAcksmituss acces ca 5-75 5-72 5-64 5-11 5-11 5-11 5-11 
1A verage earnings per day worked on contract. 2Minimum rate per day when not working on contract, 
‘per ton, yard, etc. 3No figures for Chinese employed included. 4Including also three Crow’s Nest 
Pass field mines in southeastern British Columbia. ’Rates for November, 1924, are used, as there were 
disputes in Alberta and British Columbia in September. é6Certain colleries only; approximate. 


4.—Rates of Wages and Hours cf Labour in Various Trades, in Certain Cilies of 
Canada, 1929. 


Norr.—Corresponding figures for 1920-26 will be found at pp. 720-1 of the 1926 Year Book anc for 1927 
at p. 773 of the 1927-28 Year Book. 


Halifax. Montreal. Toronto. Winnipeg. Vancouver. 
Occupation. Wages |Hours| Wages Hours| Wages |Hours| Wages Hours| Wages | Hours 
per per per per per per per per per per 
hour. |week.| hour. |week.| hour. week.| hour. |week.| hour. week. 
$ $ > $ : $ 
1. Building 
Trades— 
Bricklayers... . 1-00-1°35| 44, |1.125-1:20 44-50 1.30 44 1.45 44 1430 40 
Carpenters..... -73 44 .70 —-85 | 44-50 1.00 44 LO 44 1.00 44 
Blectrical . 
WOLrkers.. ca: .80 44 -70-.80 |44-463 tD, 44 1.10 44 1.12% 44 
iPaintersesneet = 73 44 65-.80 |44-493| .80-.90 44 90 44 90 44 
Plasterers...... 1.00 44 1.15 |44-493 1.324 40 L735 44 | 1.25-1.30 40 
Binm berseenei.. 85 44 85 44 125 44 1.20 44 |1.123-1.183) 40 
Sheet metal , 
workers...... .77-.85 | 44 75 50 1.074 | 44 .90 44 1.12% | 44 
Stonecutters...| .90-1.10 44-48 .90 44 ae 44 L225 44 1.123 | 40-44 
Labourers...... 35--45 | 44-541 .85-.40 55-601 40-.65 | 44-60! .40-.50 | 44-60 .50-.6231 44 


‘ 
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4.—Rates of Wages and Hours of Labour in Various Trades in Certain Cities of 


Canada, 1929—concluded. 
Halifax. Montreal. Toronto. Winnipeg. Vancouver. 
Occupation. Wages |Hours| Wages |Hours| Wages |Hours| Wages |Hours| Wages |Hours 
per per per per per per per per per per 
hour. |week.}| hour. |week.| hour. |week.| hour. |week.| hour. |week. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
2. Metal Trades- 
Blacksmiths...} .60-.65 | 44-50) .60-.7C | 44-58) .60-.65 | 44-50} .60-.80 | 50 .75—.8734| 44 
Boilermakers..| .60-.65 | 44-50) .50-.85 | 47-58) .60-.75 | 44-48 60-.74 50 .75-.85 44 
Machinists..... .60-.65 | 44-50} .50-.80 | 44-58] .55-.70 | 44-54 60-.74 | 50 .75-.80 | 44 
tron moulders.. .70 | 48 60-.824| 45-55} .60-.70 | 45-54 60-.75 | 44-50} .75-.81%] 44 
3. Electric Rail- 
ways— 
Conductors and 
motormen!...| .58 60 51 70 .60 48 .60 48 63 48 
Linemen:;.. 20... .60-.74 44 11 60 .72-.78 44 .924 44 +97 44 
Shedmen....... .50-. 68 44 .81-.53 | 68-70} .54-.56 44 |.514-.59 44 02. 44-48 
Hlectricians....| .60-.74 44 51-.57 50 .55-.65 44 .61 44 .70 44 
Trackmen and 
labourers....| .40-.47 44 38 60 .45-.59 48 .35-.42 44 .50-.59 44 
4. Printing Wages Wages Wages Wages Wages 
Trades— per week. per week. per week. per week. per week. 
Compositors, 
machine and 
hand, news... 33°50 48 |38.00-43.00} 48 45.50 464 46.50 46 48 .00 45 
Compositors, 
machine and| . 
hand, job.... 30.00 44 |36.00-42.00) 44-48]35.00-42.00} 44-48 39.60 44-48 45.00 44-48 
Pressmen, news 32.00 48 38.00 48 45.00 48 45.00 48 48.00 48 
Pressmen, job.. 31.00 48 36.00 48 38.00 48 39.60 | 44-48] 45.00 | 44-48 
Bookbinders... 35.00 48 aa) e7AG) 48 36.00 48 |35.20-42.00} 44-48 45.00 44-48 
Bindery girls... 10.00 48 15-00 48 16.80 48 |12,00-18.00| 44-48 23.00 | 44-48 


iFinal maximum rate after annual increases. 


5.—Samples of Wages and Hours of Labour for Common Labour in Factories in 
Canadian Cities, 1920, 1921, 1923, 1925, 1927, 1929. 


Locality. Unit. 
Nova Scotia— 

No. 1, Halifax..... Hour 
Now 2, Haliiaxs...| Hour 
No. 3, Halifax:...| Hour 
No. 4, Halifax....| Hour 
No. 5, Halifax....| Day 
No. 6, New Glas- 

SOW Ene sete ats Hour 
INGpee 7, Pictou. a2... Week 
Nowe Ss. Lruro.... || Hour 

New Brunswick— 
No. 9, St. John....| Hour 
No. 10, St: John....| Week 
No. 11, St. John....| Hour 
No. 12, St. John....| Week 
No. 13, St. John... .| Week 
No. 14, St. Stephen} Week 
Quebec— 
No. 15, Beauharnois| Hour 
No. 16, Fraserville.| Hour 
ING: 47h eh 3 2 as Hour 
No. 18, Montreal...| Hour 
No. 19, Montreal...| Hour 
No. 20, Montreal...| Week 
No. 21, Montreal...| Week 
No. 22, Montreal.. | Hour 
No. 23, Montreal...| Week 
No. 24, Quebec..... Week 
No. 25, Quebec..... Week 
No. 26, St. John’s..| Hour 
94562—48 


1920. 1921. 1923. 1925. 
Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Wages.| per |Wages.| per|Wages.| per |Wages.| per 
wk wk. wk. w 
.37 | 60 .37 | 60 .34 | 54 .34 | 48 
.40 | 50 .40 | 50 .324| 50 .3) | 50 
.424| 50 .374| 50 .30 | 50 .30 | 50 
40 | 55 .30 | 50 .30 | 50 .28 | 55 
— {|= | 1:65 | 601. 1.80 | 60°} 2-00 | 60 
1380 (|'b5 “SOmOO .273| 50 27%) 50 
15.00 | 59 | 15.00 | 59 | 15.00 | 59 | 15.00 | 59 
.30 | 54 .30 | 54 .80 | 54 .30 | 54 
.40 | 54 .33 | 54 roomleow: .36 | 48 
18.00 | 493] 18.00 | 493] 18.00 | 493} 20.00 | 493 
42 | 48 00) .28 | 45 .28 | 45 
22.00 | 54 | 22.00 | 54 | 22-00 | 54 | 22-00 | 54 
90.00 | 54 | 20.00 | 54 | 17.00 | 54 | 17.00 | 54 
20.50 | 50 | 18.00 |°50 | 16.00 | 50 | 15.00 | 50 
.30 '|°5D SSO a bOO 25 150 25) Poo 
/2).\ 60 .25 | 60 .25 | 60 .20 | 60 
30 | 50 seal BY) .30 | 50 ROD. | D0 
—— ii EOO ROU .35 | 50 .oD [50 
=i ae .40 | 50 SOOIOO -o9 | 50 
se 1020.00 1h 604021: OOF 60 021200) (560 
22.00 | 55 | 20.00 | 55 | 16.00 | 55 | 18.00 | 55 
— | — .383 | 534 .30 | 59 31r 55 
18.00 | 50 | 18.00 | 60 | 15.00 | 60 | 18.00 | 60 
15.00 | 60 | 18.00 | 60 | 17.00 | 60 | 17.00 | 60 
ee eae 12000) | Ob L200 soon ds.9o. P05 
.324! 60 .324| 60 3241 55 6324! 55 


1927. 1929, 
Hrs Hrs 
Wages.| per |Wages.| per 
wk. wk. 
<o20 1250 dN BD 
.85 | 50 .3) | 50 
.30 | 50 SOOUIOO 
.380 | 50 .30 | 50 
2.00 | 60 | 2.00} 60 
.27%| 50 273| 50 
15.00 | 59 — | — 
.30 | 54 .30 | 54 
.386 | 54 .36 | 54 
20.00-| 49%} 20.00 | 493 
.28 | 45 .30 | 45 
93.00 | 52 | 23.00 | 52 
17.00 | 54 | 13.50 | 50 
15.00 | 50 | 15.00 | 50 
725.159 OH 4 as 
.25 | 60 .20 | 58 
35) 50 SBONLO0 
.35 | 50 .85 | 50 
8500 .35 | 50 
92.40 | 54 | 24.50 | 54 
18.00 | 55 | 18.00 | 55 
.334| 55 344] 55 
18.00 | 60 | 18.00 | 60 
17.00 | 60 | 17.00 | 60 
14.50 | 55 | 13.60.).55 
323! 55 3241 55 
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5.—Samples of Wages and Hours of Labour for Common Labour in Factories in — 
Canadian Cities, 1920, 1921, 1923, 1925, 1927, 1929—continued. 


1925. 1927. 1929. 
Locality. Unit Hrs Hrs 
per |Wages.| per | Wages. 
wk. wk. 
Ontario— 

No. 27, Brantford..| Hour 50 374| 50 374| 50 
No. 28, Brantford. .| Week 50 | 23.60 | 59 | 19.75 
No. 29, Chatham. .} Hour 55 35 | 55 35 
No. 30, Chatham..} Hour 50 .35 | 50 35 
No. 31, Hamilton..| Hour 52 .40 | 50 40 
No. 32, Hamilton..}| Week 523] 21.00 | 50 | 21.00 
No. 33, Hamilton. .| Hour 54 .83 | 54 3 
No. 34, Kingston...| Week 54 | 18.00 | 54 | 18.00 
No. 35, Kitchener..| Hour 50 .45 | 50 4 
No. 36, Kitchener..| Hour 55 187 | 55 37 
No. 37, London....| Hour 494 .42 | 493 42 
No. 38, Orillia. .... Hour 50 .80 | 50 30 
No. 39, Orillia...... Hour 54 .324| 50 324 
No. 40, Ottawa....| Hour 54 40 | 44 424 
No. 41, Owen Sound| Hour 60 30 | 60 30 
No. 42, Owen Sound| Hour 54 27 | 60 30 
No. 43, Owen Sound| Hour 50 33 | 50 33 
No. 44, Paris....... Hour 55 274| 50 30 
No. 45, Peterbor- 

OUP See ee Hou 50 .35 | 50 35 
No. 46, Stratford...| Week 50 | 19.00 | 50 | 20.00 
No. 47, Stratford...| Hour 50 .85 | 50 
No. 48, Stratford...| Hour 50 .37 | 50 38 


No. 49, Toronto.... 
No. 50, Toronto... 
No. 51, Toronto... 
No. 52, Toronto... 
No. 53, Toronto... 
No. 54, Toronto.... 
No. 55, Waterloo... 
No. 56, Waterloo... 
No. 57, Woodstock. 


57 | 22.87 | 57 | 21.84 
44 | 20.00 | 44 | 22.00 


Manitoba— 
No. 58, Brandon...) Week 54 | 18.00 | 54 | 18.00 
No. 59, Brandon. . .|}’> Week 48 | 24.00 | 60 | 22.50 
No. 60, Brandon. ..| Week 60 | 19.60 | 60 | 21.00 
No. 61, Winnipeg...| Hour 60 .374| 50 37 
No. 62, Winnipeg...| Hour 60 .30 | 60 By 
No. 63, Winnipeg...| Hour 50 180) 1 o2 30 
No. 64, Winnipeg...| Hour 493 40 | 49% 40 
No. 65, Winnipeg...| Hour 50 40 | 50 45 
Saskatchewan— 
No. 66, Moose Jaw.| Day 60} 4.00] 60| 4.15 
No. 67, Moose Jaw.| Hour 


No. 68, Moose Jaw. 
No. 69, Regina..... 
No. 70, Regina..... 
No. 71, Saskatoon... 


Alberta— 
No. 72, Calgary....| Week 48 | 21.60 | 48 | 21.60 
No. 73, Calgary....| Hour 48 40 | 48 


No. 74, Hdmonton. 
No. 75, Edmonton. 
No. 76, Lethbridge] Hour 
No. 77, Medicine 
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5.—Samples of Wages and Hours of Labour for Common Labour in Factories in 
Canadian Cities, 1920, 1921, 1923, 1925, 1927, 1929—concluded. 


1920. . 1921. 1923. 1925. 1927. 1929. 
Locality. Unit. Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Wages.| per | Wages. | per | Wages. | per |Wages.| per |Wages. | per | Wages. | per 
wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. 
British Columbia— 
No. 82, New West- 
minster. obese a: Hour —|— 40 | 55 .40 | 49 40 | 50 40 } 49 40 | 49 


No. 84, Vancouver..) Hour 
No. 85, Vancouver..| Hour 
No. 86, Vancouver.| Hour 
No. 87, Vancouver.| Hour 
No. 88, Vancouver.| Hour : : : : : 
No. 89, Victoria....] Hour .45 | 59 .374| 59 PaO Oo .374| 48 .37k| 48 .3874| 48 
No. 90, Victoria....| Hour .40 | 60 .40 | 60 .323| 48 .40 | 48 .40 | 48 40°) 48 
No. 91, Victoria....}| Day 4.05 | 50] 4.05 | 50] 4.05] 50] 4.05] 50! 4.051501] 4.05 | 50 


Section 2.—Wages and Hours of Labour Under Minimum 
Wage Boards in Canada. 


Subsection 1.—Minimum Wages for Females. 


The accompanying table gives summary figures as to the minimum rates of 
wages in force during 1929 under the orders of the various boards, hours in some 
cases being governed by hours legislation. In some provinces these orders include 
regulations as to employment conditions, terms of employment, sanitary conditions, 
etc., and all provide for variations under licence from the Boards to permit lower 
rates of pay for handicapped employees, etc., and to meet special conditions in the 
nature of emergencies. 


In this table the figures for adult learners and for minors and apprentices are 
shown in a range covering both classes. There is considerable variation in the 


_ rates for such classes in the various industries, and the time allowed for instruction 


varies considerably, from a few weeks to two years and upwards. The number of 
learners and apprentices is usually restricted, for instance to 25 p.c. of the employees. 


The hours of labour are in most provinces governed by the various Factory and 
similar Acts, and in some provinces the Boards have power to make further restric- 
tions. In Ontario the Act was amended to give the Board authority to state the 
hours for which the minimum rates were payable and to establish rates for additional 
hours. The hours for female employees are limited by the Factory Act to 10 per 
day and 60 per week, additional hours being permitted only when authorized by the 
factory inspector to meet emergencies and under certain limitations. In Quebec 
the provision is similar, except that in cotton and woollen mills the maximum hours 
are 10 per day and 55 per week. | 


The information here given is intended to afford merely a statistical summary 
of the minimum wages and restricted hours of labour in the provinces and industries 
affected. While some of the more significant details have been given in footnotes, 
it has been found impossible to include the information in such form as to indicate 
any more than the general conditions under these provisions. 
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ee ee eee 
6.—_Minimum Wages and Maximum Hours of Labour for Female 
ee SSS See 
Alberta*. British Columbia (kk). 
Wages per week. Hours. Wages per week. Hours. 
Industry or Occupation. ae = - —— pee se — 
ults, inors, ults, inors, 
ex- learners, ee bed ex- learners, pe be, 
perienced. etc. y ‘lperienced.| etc. * y : 
ed ee 
3. $ $ $ 
Pa ctOries 2. ties ee aca Sete selene scale eeete obs e 12750 916200— 9 | 48 14.00 |7.00- 8 | 48 
10-00 12.00 
Dresamaleingrw pew cs «cil cletet)= «1 a> store eine 12 50 |(2)6.00-- 9 | 48 14.00 |7.00- 8 | 48 
10.00 13.00 
Millinery: BUG er i Mate span ae 12.50 |(2)4.00- 9 | 48 14.00 |7.00- 8 | 48 
10.00 13.00 
Tailoring: WNeeGe . i. Meee eee ss oe eee oes 12.50 |(¢)6.00- 9 | 48 14.00 |7.00- 8 | 48 
10.00 13.00 
Puresewing 2.20. ae ieee setae sae ie aes 12.50 |(¢)6.00- 9 | 48 14.00 |7.00- 8 | 48 
10.00 13.00 
Fruit and vegetable canning, etc..........- 12.50 |9.00- 9 | 48 14.40 11.00 10 | 48 
10.00 
Prinvane eves Pot ic wee. hase ome oe 12.50 |7-00— 9 | 48 14.00 |7.0 8 | 48 
11.00 13.00 
aundries: Ctcae en cen ne ter cect ee ase ie 12.50 |9.50- 9 | 48 13.50 |8.00—- -—| 48 
11.50 12.00 
Retalstorest een Sete Pease tec ce 12.50 |7.50— (m)| 52 AQe75u lie OO -— | 48 
11.00 | 9 12.00 
Hotels, restaurants, etc.........---5-5-+-:- 14.00- 10.00- 9 | 48 14.00 12-00 -—| 48 
16.50 14.00 56 
Theatres, amusement places, etc........... (p) 14.00 ET On| AS) nd4e25 -| -| 48 
Personal service, hairdressing, etc.......... (p) 14.00 6g)6, 0 9 | 48 |(p) 14.25 ee he -| 48 
00 F 
Offices and clerical work.............+--+:: 14.00 |(g)7.50- 9 | 48 15.00 |11.00- -—| 48 
12.00 14.00 
Telephone and telegraph...........-++++++: 14.00 |(¢)7.50- 9 | 48 15.00 |11.00- 8 | 48 
12.00 13.00 
Elevator operators! isk. lees sa tenderer ~ —-| -| - - ait. Sale 
*Applicable to cities and certain towns only. +Applicable to certain cities only. 


(a) In Manitoba, in brickyards and in seasonal and casual employment in industries not otherwise 
covered, a minimum wage of $12 per week or 30 cents per hour is established. 

(b) For Ontario the ranges of rates shown for experienced adults cover the various rates set for localities 
according to populat on. 

(c) Seasonal canneries included under separate order: 18 to 60 years of age, 18 to 25 cents per hour; other 
ages 15 to 20 cents. 

(d) The Factory Act provides for maximum hours for female employees, 10 per day and 60 per week. 

(e) Textile and knitting factories: $10-$12 for experienced adults; $6-$10 for minors and learners. Boot 
and shoe and leather trades: $8-$12.50 for experienced adults; $5-$11 for minors and learners. 

(f{) The Factory Act provides for maximum hours, for female employees, 10 per day and 60 per week, 
except in cotton and woollen mills, where the maximum is 55 per week. 

(g) Probationary period without minumum rate. 

(h) Winnipeg and vicinity only under order. 

(j) In mail order houses and in retail stores in certain cities and towns. 

(k) In the fishing industry a minimum rate of $15.50 per week (48 hours) or $2744 cents per hour is set 
for experienced workers (12 months); $12 _75 to $14.75 under one year. 


Subsection 2.—_Minimum Wages for Male Employees. 


In Alberta legislation of 1926 provides that no male may be employed at a less 
wage than the minimum rate for female employees in the same class of work, except 
in the case of apprentices under indenture approved by the Commissioner of Labour, 
who is the Secretary of the Minimum Wage Board. . 

In British Columbia the orders issued under the Male Minimum Wage Act, 
1925, having been declared invalid in October, 1928, by the Supreme Court of 
Canada (see Labour Gazette, November, 1928, p. 1310), a new Act was enacted in 
the session of 1929, like the original applying to all occupations other than those of 
farm labourers, fruit pickers, fruit packers, fruit and vegetable canners and domestic 
servants. During 1929 no orders were issued by the Board established under the 
Act, but hearings in contemplation of the issue of such orders for certain classes of 
labour were held. 
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Employees, under Orders of Minimum Wage Boards in Canada, by Provinces, 1929. 


Manitoba (a). Ontario (b). Quebec. Saskatchewanf. 


as, 


Wagesperweek.] Hours. |Wages per week.| Hours. | Wages per week.| Hours. | Wages per week.) Hours 


Adults |Minors, 


Adults, | Minors, Adults, { Minors, Adults,; Minors, 


experi-| learn- | P&T | P®? | exneri- learners, | POT} Pet experi- {learners | P&T | P&T | experi- learners,| PF | Pet 
enced.|ers,etc. day|wk enced. | etc. day|wk. enced. | etc. day|wk. enced. | etc. dayjwk 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
11.00- |8.00- 9 |48- |(c)10.00-|6.00- — | (d) |(e) 8.00-](e) 5.00-| - | @) | 14.00 |7.50- -| 48 
12.00 | 11.00 50 | 12.50] 10.00 12.50 | 11.00 11.50 
(h) (2)6.00|(m)| 50 (v) -| -] - - -| —| — 1(j) 15.00}(g) 3.00-| - | 49- 
12.00) -11.00| 84 12.00 51 
12.00 |(u)5.00}(m)} 50 |(r)10.00-|(r) 6.00-| - | - | | - - | —| = |(@) 15.00)(g)3.00-; - | 49- 
-10.00} 8} 12.50 10.00 12.00 -51 
12.00 |6.00- 9 } 50 (v) -| -|] - - -}] -—]| — {(j) 15.00}(2) 3.00-} - | 49- 
11.00 12.00 51 
(h) 8.00- 9 | 48 (v) -| -] - - -| -| - - -| -| - 
12.00) 10.50 
- -| -| —- |(c)10.00-|6.00- -| (d) ~ -| -|] - - -| -| - 
12.50 | 10.00 
12.00 |8.00- 9 | 48 |10.00- |6.00- - |(d)|/9.00- |6.00- - |) | 14.00 |7.50- -| 48 
11.00 12.50 | 10.00 12750) i 11 00 11.50 
(h) . |9.00- 9 | 50 |11.00- |7.00- — | (1) |9.00- 18.00- -| -—| 14.00 |9.50- -| 48 
12.00} 10.50 12.00 | 11.00 12.00 | 10.50 11.50 
12.00 |7.00- |83-9/48- |8.00- |6.00- -| - - -—| -| — {(j) 15.00/7.00- - | 49- 
11.00 49| 12.50] 11.00 13.50) } =) 51 
12.50 -—| 10] 48) 10.00- -| -1|(n) ~ =| =|) = 1(0)13..00)11.00- ~ | 50- 
12.50 —14.00} 12.00 —| 56 
(h) - | 9 | 48 }11.00- -| -/(q) - -| -!| - - -| -| - 
12.00 12.50 
12.00 |(g)8.00|(m)} 48} (s)12.00-]6.00- -| - = -| -| -]| 15.00 |/10.00- | 10! 50 
-11.00} 10 1 2.50) (w)10.00 12.00 
(h) 8.00- 8 | 44 |(@w)8.00-|6.00- -| - - -{ -| - = -| -| - 
12.50) 11.50) - Seen aeo0! Ppt te00 
= -| -| = |(t)7.00- |5.00 -| - - -| -| - - -| -| - 
12.50 | 11.00} - 
- -| -| - 18.00- -| -| - - -} -|] - = -| -| - 
12.50 | | 


(1) Rate applies to work between 44 and 50 hours per week, hours in excess of 50 to be paid at not less 
than a rate based on 50 hours per week; hours under 44 at a rate based on normal hours in establishment. 

(m) Longer working time permitted on Saturdays, etc., and sometimes in certain months. 

(n) Full minimum rate for 36 hours or longer up to 50 hours, for time under 36 hours and over 50 hours, 
20 to 25 cents per hour, according to population; order applies only to localities of 4,000 and up. 

(o) Kitchen help $11 per week of six days or $12 per week of seven days; 35 cents per hour. 

(p) Including garages, gasolene service stations, shooting galleries, elevator service, etc.; in British 
Columbia, driving vehicles, ushers, cloak-room attendants, etc., special provision for broken and part 


e. 
(q) Full minimum rate for 40 hours or more worked; 25 to 30 cents per hour for work less than 40 


(r) Custom millinery in localities of 4,000 population and up. 

(s) Cities of 30,000 and up. 

(t) Telephone only; in localities of 4,000 and up and those having 200 or more telephone subscribers. 
(u) Probationary period in departmental stores with minimum of $6 thereafter. 

(v) In establishments classified as factories, covered by factory orders. 

(w) Applies also to wholesale houses and warehouses. 


Section 3.—Cost of Living of Wage Earners. 


An index number of the cost of living in working men’s families has been 
computed by the Department of Labour since 1913, and is published monthly in 
the Labour Gazette. This index is specifically designed for the purpose of measuring 
the trends of the cost of living for certain wage-earning classes with a somewhat 
lower standard of living than that which is measured by the Bureau of Statistics 
index number of retail prices, shown on page 776 of the present volume. The 
former wage-earner’s index is used extensively in negotiations as to wage rates and 
in the settlement of industrial disputes. An abridgement of this index is presented 
in Table 7. 
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7,—Changes in the Cost of Living in Canada from 1914 to 1929.1 
(Average prices in 1913=100.) 


Months and Years. 


ee a ee ae 


1The figures for ‘‘all items’’ were calculated by giving the following weights to each group: Food 
35 ae Sek p.c.; Rent 18} p.c.; Clothing 183 p.c. and Sundries 20 p.c. 
evised. 
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CHAPTER XX.—PRICES. 


Commodity prices naturally fall into two main divisions—wholesale prices and 
retail prices. Because the number of wholesale traders is smaller than that of retail 
traders, buying and selling by carefully defined grades more prevalent, and price 
ranges at any particular time and place much narrower, it would appear that whole- 
sale prices and their fluctuations are more easily and accurately ascertainable than 
retail prices. But this advantage is largely offset by certain difficulties inherent in 
the nature of index numbers of wholesale prices. The making of an index number 
of wholesale prices for general purposes requires the inclusion of a much wider range 
of commodities than is necessary for a retail or cost of living index. Moreover, 
wholesale commodities are in all stages from raw material to finished product, while 
retail prices are concerned only with the latter. At each stage in the evolution of a 
commodity we are frequently confronted with several grades, and this situation is 
complicated by the fact that grades undergo changes in the course of time. Hence, 
to secure from month to month and year to year quotations which give accurate 
continuity is a task in which eternal vigilance is the price of success. The maker 
of wholesale index numbers must be assiduous in acquiring and keeping up to date 
a knowledge of grades and qualities, and in dealing with a very large list of com- 
modities this is a difficult task. This knowledge has constantly to be applied to 
quotations taken from trade papers and other journals, in which many inaccuracies 
arefound. With retail prices, the question of grades is not quite so involved and in 
some cases it is sufficient to obtain quotations on the basis of “the kind principally 
sold’. 


Another pitfall to be avoided in dealing with wholesale quotations is that 
relating to the conditions of sale, whether the price is f.o.b., delivered, ¢.i.f. or other- 
wise. Continuity must be maintained, but trade journals are often inadequate in 
this respect. In the case of retail prices, some account may be taken of service 
rendered to the purchaser or its curtailment, as in a “groceteria” or a “cash and 
carry” store. ji , 


Wholesale transactions are generally between expert buyers and sellers, dealing 
on purely business principles, Accordingly, wholesale prices conform approxi- 
mately to the operation of the principle of supply and demand, and are thus more 
valuable as an index to the current state of business. Retail prices, on the other 
hand, are largely governed by custom and often do not respond to the fluctuations in 
wholesale prices. Further, small fluctuations in wholesale prices are not fairly 
reflected in retail prices because of the limitations of the currency in representing 
small quantities of commodities. Again, retail prices vary considerably for the 
same commodity in different parts of the same city, owing to differences in the 
service rendered, in location of stores and in classes of customers. In the collection 
of retail price statistics it is necessary to take quotations from the most repre- 
sentative class of retailers, serving the masses of the people. 


Further, since wholesale prices are determined by the business situation of the 
moment, while retail prices are largely determined by custom and change com- 
paratively slowly, there exists what is technically called a “lag’’ between the two, 
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retail prices not showing changes in fundamental business conditions until some 
time after wholesale prices. Thus, while wholesale prices in Canada reached the 
peak in May, 1920, and commenced to decline in June, retail prices reached the 
peak in July, 1920, and began to decline in August. 


Section 1.—Wholesale Prices of Commodities. 


Subsection 1.—Historical Review of Canadian Prices. 


Until within the last year or so, the index number of wholesale prices in Canada 
did not go back beyond 1890. However, it has now been extended backward to 
1867 on the 1913 base, the added quarter of a century including a very interesting 
period to students of price statistics. '[he average index numbers for every year 
since Confederation are givenin Table 1. In that table will be noted the high prices 
of 1867, immediately following the close of the American Civil War, and the Austro- 
Prussian War of 1866, and the tendency to declining prices in the years immediately 
following. Prices went up again after the Franco-German War of 1871 and reached 
a high point in 1872 and 1878, but the crisis of the last named year resulted in a decline. 
This declining trend persisted fairly steadily throughout the 25 years from 1872 
to 1897 and was featured by an inadequate increase in the supply of gold. The gold 
supply of the world did not increase as rapidly as the supply of commodities, con- 
sequently more commodities could be secured for a given amount of gold. This 
disproportion between the world supply of gold and the world supply of com- 
modities resulted in disputes and political agitation in debtor communities, cul- 
minating in the United States in the free silver campaign of 1896, when the Demo- 
cratic party adopted as its program the free coinage of silver dollars on. the basis of 
16 to 1, which was about the relation between the values of silver and gold prior 
to 1870. This program would have permitted debtors to pay off their obligations 
in silver dollars whose current value in gold was only 50c. Though the Democrats 
were defeated, relief for the debtors was already on the way as a result of the great 
discoveries of gold in South Africa and the discovery of the cyanide process of obtain- 
ing gold from low grade ore. The result was that the world production of gold 
increased very rapidly from about 1890 down to the outbreak of the Great War, 
with the natural consequence of rising general prices as soon as the volume of the 
new gold became a large part of the total stock. Thus prices increased from the 
low point of 75-6 in 1897 to 100 in 1913 and 102-3 in 1914. Afterwards, the Great 
War, both through the scarcity of commodities which it occasioned and the inflation 
of the currency which it produced, drove prices rapidly upward to a maximum of 
243-5 in 1920, followed by a rapid collapse to 152-0 in 1922. This was succeeded 
by a slight increase to 160-3 in 1925, but the tendency since 1925 has been down- 
ward, and the 1929 average of 149-3 is the lowest since 1916. 


Opinions differ as to the probable course of wholesale prices in the future, but 
reductions in taxation, combined with new economies due to improved methods of 
distribution and labour saving inventions, lead one to believe that the general 
trend of wholesale prices will be downward, provided that peace continues to prevail 
generally throughout the world. | 
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1.—Annual Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in Canada, 1867-1929. 
(1913 =100.) 


TSOUr ene ce cee tre 133-0 TSS3.34 orci saee ieeeete 106-0 1 ROO ene errs 81-4 TOLD sae seeeee 109-9 

TSS sie: She oa eet 128-7 SBA ter iss 100-6 {O00 PE sees 85-8 19162 eee ne 131-6 

nto Pan eee weet Nee 126-5 USS5 Aare eee 92-7 POO, pate seen sites 84-5 OLT: eee ed 178°5 

170 Pate as ois operate 123-5 USSG 5 ieee 90-7 1902 va ee eee 86-2 a SOW erates Mc 199-0 

PSU asters see ere panes 124-5 TSS fe eters ate 91-9 IOS; Bie seers 86-9 AOUS een os 209-2 

TSO seer tie cae 135-7 SSR er Maes 93-5 1904S Scie oan cae 87-0 A920 es eee 243-5 

ASTS ca es cetera 133-8 1SSO epaeitns vas kos 92-6 1905 ou). s ocean ane 87-8 1902 eres 171-8 

TOTAAL cin let ss cdots 129-0 S900: Bo eee 93-0 TSOGNEEC cee eacsre 92-6 LOZ22A eee ee 152-0 

iReV dna Senet c 120-7 TROL ae Are es 91-4 TOOT ee eee eee 96-2 LOB since 153-0 

TSTGis= aetetiee sitet 116-6 1892 teeter <5 86-2 1908 i 5: cree eee 90-9 1024 eee 155-2 

LSet curd cots ees 115-1 SOS) a tehet was 85-2 CRT rane 5 ae Ah 91-4 gLite ee nt 160°3 

TSR as mee certs 104-3 ROA eee. sever: 80-6 LOO siete he rte 94-3 1926 tse 156-2 

SOU nde io eine 101-0 SOD seer tere nies 79-6 LOU ere wei 95-0 VOD (aie tare ss 152-61 
TSSO LE ees 112-9 TSOGR ee ee 76-0 ALONE 99-5 1OI8) Eee See 150-61 
SSH ie he ae eer 109-9 1897 pelea 75-6 GTS, eee ae 100-0 1029.0 pasha 149-31 
LSR2Me Reals atte 112-1 [ROS Penns wee 77°8 AGL ata: crete 102-3 
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Subsection 2.—The New Index Number on a Post-War Base (1926). 


The official Canadian index number of wholesale prices and other price indexes 
computed by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics have been revised and calculated 
with the year 1926 as base. In the index of wholesale prices, the number of price 
series has been increased from 236 to 502, some of the latter being composite prices. 
For example, the index number for milk is obtained from the weighted average of 
15 prices collected at representative centres all over the Dominion. New statis- 
tical materials have made possible refinements and extensions of the weighting 
system previously used; this adds to the accuracy of the index numbers, particu- 
larly those of groups and sub-groups. A detailed explanation of the methods now 
used in computing the indexes and the reasons for their adoption follows:— 


Base Year.—Since the nations of the world and along with them their cur- 
rency systems have arrived, or are in the process of arriving, at a condition which 
may perhaps be called post-war “normalcy,” comparisons with pre-war years 
become less important and interesting, and the need arises of placing index numbers 
upon some post-war base which will serve as a suitable background for future 
movements. A second important reason lies in the necessity of a periodical revision 
of index numbers so as to take account of current changes in the kind, quality and 
weighting of the commodities used in their computation. _Ten years ago, the 
maker of index numbers was not concerned with artificial silk, but to-day this 
commodity must be given an important place in the textile group. Again, such 
commodities as newsprint paper, copper, wheat, etc., must be given a greater weight 
in a Canadian index based on current conditions than in one based on 1913 con- 
ditions. So many changes take place in the production, consumption and exchange 
of commodities in a decade that a periodical revision of index numbers based upon 
them is a necessity. 

It is preferable that a base period should consist of an average of several years, 
but the abnormal conditions which prevailed during and after the war furnish 
insuperable obstacles to a base of this character. Prior to 1925 the disparity 
between farm prices and the prices of manufactured goods was an abnormal factor 
in the prices situation. In Canada this was rectified in 1925, when on account 
of the marked rise in grain prices, the index for which rose from 143-9 in 1924 to 
180-3 in 1925, a price level unusually high for the period resulted. It was finally 
decided to take as base the year 1926, the price level for which was about halfway 
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between that for 1925 and 1927. This is in effect practically equivalent to an 
average of the three years 1925, 1926 and 1927. The Bureau was also influenced 
in its choice of 1926 as base by the fact that the index numbers computed by the 
United States Bureau of Labour Statistics are on the 1926 base. It was desirable, 
owing to the close interrelation of price movements in the two countries, to con- 
struct the index numbers on similar principles for comparative purposes. 


Number of Price Series Included.—The new total index number for all 
commodities shows very much the same movement as the old series. It was, 
however, mainly for the purpose of improvements in groups and sub-groups that 
the number of price series included in the index was increased from 236 to 502. This 
large increase in the number of items included made it possible to make many groups 
much more comprehensive and representative. Building and construction materials, 
»for example, are now represented by a wider range of commodities as well as by 
& more geographically complete series of prices. ‘The number of price series in 
this group was increased from 32 to 90. Similar improvements have been made 
in a great many other groups and sub-groups. Chemicals and Allied Products 
now includes 73 price series as compared with 13 in the old index. Non-metallic 
Minerals and Their Products is represented by 73 price series in the new index 
and 16 in the old. These changes in the number of price series have added greatly 
to the usefulness of the index numbers as regards groups and sub-groups, which 
furnish subsidiary index numbers for special purposes. 


Formula.—Actual calculations of the index number were made according to 
the same formula as'before. This formula, which produces the aggregative index, 
is now used for the purpose of calculating many of the most important index numbers 
and for a comparison of three or more periods on a fixed base has the support of 
many eminent index number makers. It is expressed as follows: a 


Weighting.—Weighting, of course, must conform to the formula used, but 
many variations are possible within the system. Quantity exchanged is the basis 
of the Bureau’s weight, that is to say, production and import figures are used to 
arrive at a weight, but as regards production, only quantities actually marketed 
are considered. In arriving at the weight for any commodity, duplication is avoided 
by making deductions, where possible, when the commodity is included again in 
another form, as for example, in the case of wheat and flour. An improvement 
in weighting has been made by working out a threefold system, viz., weights for 
individual commodities, sub-groups, and finally, groups of commodities. In the 
first place the commodities in each sub-group are weighted in such a manner as to 
arrive at the most accurate index for that sub-group. Such weights, however, 
will not do for a main group which may include another sub-group containing 
the same commodity ina different form. For this reason, the sub-group index num- 
_ bers are again weighted by sub-group weights (values worked into percentages). 

Another reason for the sub-group weights is the fact that in each sub-group only 
_ representative commodities are included. In order to give each sub-group sufficient 
_ weight in arriving at a group index it must be weighted by a figure which represents 
as far as possible the total value of all commodities which might be included in the 
_ sub-group. Finally, group index numbers are weighted in arriving at the index 
_ number for all commodities, so as to ensure that no group index will wield a dis- 
_ proportionate influence upon the final result. The group weight is the estimated 
total importance in exchange of all commodities which can be classified in that 
_ particular group. An example will make this clear:— 
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Grains are a sub-group of the main group Vegetables and Their Products. 
Individual commodity and sub-group weights are as follows:— 


ila ee ee 


Weight for individual 


commodity or prices series. Sub-group weight. 


Commodity. 


eS Ee ee ee 


Barley, No. 4, C. 4 x 30%.... 


Barley, No. 3, C.W. x 40%... 
Be uth ok C4, Average price x 45,000,000 bushels... 
Barley, Feed x 30%.......-++> , 


Average price x 3,000,000 bushels.... 
Average price x 12,000,000 bushels... 


Barley, good malting......-+.+++++++5- 


Corn, Am. Yellow, No. 2. , BF os foxes: 
Corn, Am. Yellow, No. 3.. 


Flax, No. 1, N.W.C. x 70%) 

Flax, No. 2, N.W.C. x esa Re Average price x 6,000,000 bushels. ... 
Flax, No. 3, N.W.C. x 15% 

Oats, No. 2 C.W. x 20%....---++++- 

Oats, No. 3 C.W. x 25%.....-- +2055 fe: Average price x 50,000,000 bushels... 


25 
Oats, No. 1 Feed (Western) x 30% 
Oats, No. 2 Feed (Western) x 25% $325 ,000,000 or 35-38% 


Average price x 10,000,000 bushels... 
Average price x 2,000,000 bushels. ... 


Oats. Ontariosor. ohn BateGe- ser Bea: 
Peas, No. 2 White, Ontario.........+--. 
Rye, No. 2 C.W. 70% 
Rye, No. 3 C.W. 10% 
Rye, Rejected, 20%... 
Rye. No. 2 Ontario.......-.-++2seeeee 


Wheat, No. 1 Man. Northern, ah 


Average price x 7,000,000 bushels. ... 


The index number for the above sub-group is weighted by the aggregate value 
of all grains marketed less the values of grain shown elsewhere in ‘the form of other 
commodities such as flour, rolled oats, linseed oil, etc. For this sub-group the 
weight is $325,000,000 or 35-38 p.c. of the total value of the whole Vegetable Pro- 
ducts group. 

Quantities and values used for weights are, in the main, for the year 1926, 
but where weights for that year were not deemed to be representative, conditions 
in other years were considered. Sometimes an average of several representative 
years was taken. ‘There was no attempt made to adhere rigidly to one hard and 
fast rule of weighting. In many cases, modifications were made with the object 
of adopting the weights likely to obtain the most satisfactory results. Final group 
weights are as follows:— 


Average price x 2,000,000 bushels. ... 


Wheat, No. 2 Man. Northern, 25% 
Wheat, No. 3 Man. Northern, 40% 


Wheat, No. 2 Ontario...........++++-5: 


_|Average price x 350,000,000 bushels. . 


Average price x 20,000,000 bushels... 


Vegetables and Their Products...........sssseseeccereserseetsccseresesesecces 30 
Animals and Chel’ Products, .¢..-2-s.een5 ar eigen te oe hee oro aise one 16 
Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products............0:-sc eres ence ne een eet iene cytes 9 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper......-.--.++-se+rsesgertsest tt ttre ests 15 
Tron and Its Products........- Hpbi MERLE FSM 5. ERR a pa ak ovis oxeeer eee are anettetsteveet an 12 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Their Products.........---++++seeseretcssersssssr ses 6 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Their Products..........-+.:sseesrecrrttersrssces es 9 
Chemicalsiand Allied (Products. 5255 .-.0c hs VOah saline 8 Fee aoe sae ee “as 3 

Gta ees ea LIL, SIE oe RA, Pare Soe are eh a a Ole ee Bee 100 


Classification of Commodities.—These new index numbers have been 
issued in the same three classifications as the old index, viz., Component Materials, 
Purpose and Origin. 
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NUMBER OF PRICE SERIES INCLUDED IN THE NEW AND OLD INDEX NUMBERS OF 
, WHOLESALE PRICES. 


New. Old. 

MOCO E a Gain MnO Ee TOMUCES aiik ipsvete sts ssesccs sode.e acdc ones oui ee atin oe 124 67 
PADI IS ACT ME ETOI POE PLOUTCES al aec Sere wactne's ccvieleie lato ¢ slice srawicewe4ehe aia & 74 50 
Dred ea Oxtl Os ANGEL ext PTOGUCES wi occ os sinned amebe namin ens celene 60 28 
DV GOR VOOM erOGuets ANOVA DOr eee oo... ecco ass os sale Ole coe there ees 44 21 
ingore ri ave | MG ueyD meigeye MVC ech Gaia «Nw les Raed oo Ake Nive oy SAU bal an ental oad ie Ce 39 26 
Non-Herrous) Metals and Their Products... .......<...0+0c000¢+0006 15 15 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Their Products.....................000- w 73 16 
ChewicalmanagvAllled, Proguctss. vy. sce lh.dewe od tee ae acudeadoes 73 13 
NTT SS Ea Ge ee a ch UE ys Ma) a en 8 502 206 


The Movement of Prices in 1929.—During 1929, the general level of prices 
continued to move lower, marking the fourth consecutive year that the annual 
index number of, wholesale prices has declined. The 1929 index for 502 com- 
modities on the base 1926=100 was 95-6 as compared with 96-4 in 1928. Taking 
average prices in 1913 as the basis of calculation, the index fell from 149-7 in 1928 
to 149-3. 

The January index of 93-9 (1926 =100) was the lowest since October of 1916, 
when the same number occurred. After a short seasonal advance, however, a new 
low point of 93-4 was reached in May and June. Then followed a second short 
movement upward, due in part to the influence which poor crop prospects exerted 
upon grain prices. In the final months of the year, the trend was again downward 
with the December index at 96. 

Four of the main groups averaged higher for the year, one remained unchanged, 
and three declined, when compared with 1928. Animals and Their Products 
advanced from 108-1 to 108-9 principally because of higher meat prices. Non- 
ferrous Metals and Their Products rose sharply from 92-0, to 99-2, due chiefly to 
marked increases in copper prices. Iron and Its Products was slightly stronger, 
advancing from 93-2 to 93-7, and Non-Metallic Minerals and Their Products 
likewise rose fractionally from 92-5 to 92-9. Chemicals and Allied Products re- 
mained stationary at 95-3. Vegetables and Vegetable Products declined from 93-0 
to 91-6. Textiles and Textile Products fell from 94-5 to 91-3, a new post-war 
low, and Wood, Wood Products and Paper also moved down from 98-7 to 93:9. 

The general price index numbers on the new base are given by months from 
1921 to 1929 in Table 2, while price index numbers on the new base are given by 
groups on the chief component material classification for the years from 1914 to 
1929, and for the months of 1927 to 1929 in Table 3. Index numbers on the 
purpose and origin classifications are presented in Tables 4, 5 and 6 respectively. 


2.—Weighted General Price Index Numbers, by Months, 1921-1929. 


(1926=100.) 
Months. 1921. | 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 

MCRL VDA das ok aa es. 128-4 97-1 97-0 | 100-4 | 106-0 | 103-0 97-8 96-9 94-0 
Ug CS gee oa ee 122-3 98-3 97-1 100-4 | 105-4 | 102-1 97-6 96-8 95-0 
WEST CH Ree hee ei Seas iia 98-3 98-3 98-8 | 103-5 101°3 97-3 ho7 95-6 
WOT) LAs a ois aaa ee ere 114-9 98-4 | 102-4 96-7 } 100-2 | 101-2 97-3 98-3 94-5 
Ete eat ess Leas bess 109-2 98-5 100-4 96-4 | 101-7 | 100-2 98-3 9799 93-4 
UST EVAR ere be 5 Seen ere 105-3 97-8 99-6 97-5} 101:5 | 100-1 98-7 96-9 93-5 
JWI yeas: ot 3 Sane ers e 104-8 98-7 98-3 98-5 | 101-2 | 100-1 98-5 96-0 97-2 
PAM OUSt. she eC | tele cms 106-0 97-1 98-3 100-4 | 101-7 99)-1 98-3 95-3 98-3 
PembeMDOr se. .525-.:2c<..] 208-5 94-4 99'-0 98-5 | 100-0 98-5 97-1 95-4 97-7 
BIE PODGG. trees Soins b awh 99-6 94-8 98-0 | 100-5 909 98-1 97-2 95-2 96-8 
piowem Wer. 225.24... st. 98-3} 97:2 98-1 101-0 | 103-2 97-7 96-9 94-9 95-7 
PIQCOMDOET fogs. ois ta es. 96-4 98-0 98-3 103-0 | 104-7 97-9 97-2 94-6 96-1 

102-6 | 100-0 97-7 96-4 95-6 


Yearly Average...... 110-6 97-3 98-0 99-4 
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2 Annual Weighted Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices of Commodities, by Groups 
(Chief Component Material Classification), 1913-1929, with Monthly Figures for 
1927-1929. 

Nors.—The monthly and annual figures for 1927 and 1928 have been revised, particularly as regards 
the groups of Animals and their Products and Non-Ferrous Metals and their Products. These revisions 
also affect slightly the ‘‘All Commodities” column. 


(1926=100.) 


; : n- Non- ; 
Vege- oe be a an es eh ae = me Ferrous | Metallic ere oly Ht 
Years and table pee eer ‘be ay Metals | Minerals Com- 
Their and Products| I and _ 
Months. Pro- P Paxtil d P and. and AlGed mod 
ducts. ed oe a ae Their Their a ities. 
ducts. | Products.}| Paper. ducts. Products.| Products Products. 
Number of i 
Commodities. 124 74 60 44 395 15 73 73 502 
& 
TO180 0s ees 58-1 70-9 58-2 63-9 68-9 98-4 56-8 63-4 64-0 
TOPE OU 2 Mees 64:8 72-6 56-9 60-3 67-3 94-7 53-7 65-3 65-5 
TOTS Sree ee 75-6 74-0 58:3 56-5 73-9 . 106-9 52-7 68-1 70-4 
TOTS Men sites 87-0 85-0 77-6 64-0 | 104-6 135-1 58-0 78-0 84-3 
TOUG ES aoe 124-5 | 110-4 114-6 79-8 | 151-8 143-9 71-6 98-1 114-3 
TOTS Sel ces 127-9 | 127-1 157-1 89-1 | 156-7 141-9 82-3 118-7 127-4 
POTG 8 ee Me 136-1 | 140-8 163-8 109-6 | 139-1 133-5 93-0 117-5 133-9 
LODO. ol eusrd gretee ee 167-0 | 145-1 176-6 154-4 | 168-4 135-5 112-2 141-5 155-9 
OEE sede ap eae 103-5 | 109-6 96-0 129-4 | 128-0 97-0 116-6 117-0 110-0 
LOZ eth Bale See 86-2 96-0 101-7 106-3 | 104-6 97-3 107-0 105-4 97-3 
1908 oor a BR a 83-7 95-0 116-9 113-0 | 115-8 95-3 104-4 104-4 98-0 
FOE. aa Ne eee 89-2 91-8 117-9 105-9 | 111-0 94-8 104-1 102-5 99-4 
19200 nex sea ate 100-6 | 100-3 112-5 101-6 | 104-5 103-9 100-3 99-6 102-6 
BOG ee cue cas 100-0 | 100-0 100-0 100-0 | 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
LOO Tes SNA koe 98-3 | 101-9 93-7 98-5 96:2 91-5 96-5 98-3 97-7 
TO28 5 oeitae ots 93-0 | 108-1 94-5 98-7 93 -2 92-0 92-5 95-3 96-4 
LO20 SE ss caters 91-6 | 108-9 91-3 93-9 93-7 99-2 92-9 95-3 95-6 
1927. 
January.... 94-6 | 102-2 95-4 99-1 98-3 94-2 102-5 98-9 97-8 
February....... 95:7 | 100-5 94-7 98-4 97-4 93-4 102-4 99-3 97-6 
Marehiiry. .ois3 96-0 | 100-9 93-0 98-5 97-5 94-5 98-7 99-2 97-3 
Ati nithve atic 96-8 | 101-4 92-4 98-1 97-3 92-7 98-1 98-1 97:3 
BUOY 56 ois nail aie 101-8 | 100-3 92-5 97-9 96-7 91-1 96-3 98-5 $8-3 
Punors amet. s; 104-7 98-8 92-5 97-9 96-6 90:4 94-1 98-5 98-7 
alias Tote eee 104-1 98-4 92-2 98-8 96:5 89-9 93-9 98-5 98-5 
A tomstiey Pe. acs 102-1 | 100-3 92-7 98-8 96-3 90-8 94-0 99-5 98-3 
September...... 97-6 | 102-9 93-1 98-7 95-6 90-0 93-1 97-9 97-1 
October.........| 96-6] 103-6 95-5 98-6 94-9 89-2 95-0 97-7 97-2 
November......| 96:0} 104-0 95-1 98-5 94-1 89-8 94-7 97-3 96-9 
December...... 95-1 | 106-4 95-2 98-6 94-1 91-9 94-7 97-4 97-2 
ima 
1928. 
January.........| 95:0} 107-1 94°5 98-4 93-7 91:4 92-8 96-9 96-9 
February.....-. 95-2 | 106-3 94-3 98-5 94-1 90-4 93 +3 96-2 96-8 
Maren iiecne 97-9 | 107-1 93-3 98-8 94-1 90-2 93-0 96-1 97-7 
Jal sit patent 101-4 | 104-4 93-5 98-9 94-0 90-5 92-5 95-4 98-3 
May staleeeanre 101-3 | 102-5 93-7 99-0 94-0 91-7 91-1 95-4 97-9 
JUNO x, cades so sie 96:4 | 105-8 93-9 99-1 92-7 92-3 91-3 95-2 96-9 
yc sine yam en 92-6 | 108-3 94-2 98-2 92-7 91-7 91-3 95-2 96-0 
Angust,. vais 88-4 | 111-2 93 -8 98-6 92-5 91-9 92-2 95-1 95-3 
September...... 86-9 | 114-0 93 -9 99-0 92-6 91-9 92-4 94-6 95-4 
October.........| 88:0] 111-5 92-9 98-5 92-5 93-0 92-6 94-6 95-2 
November......| 87:3 | 110-3 92-2 98-6 92-8 94-1 92-8 94-3 94-9 
December...... 86-3 | 109-4 93-2 98-3 93-0 95-1 93-4 94-3 94-6 
1929. - 
JOQUAPYS ntoteaen: 87-1 | 107-0 93 -2 93-7 93 +3 96-9 93-4 94-9 94-0 
February....... 89-8 | 107-8 93-2 94-0 93 +3 99-7 92-6 94-9 95-0 
March. ietaen. a 88-5 | 110-0 92-8 94-9 93-5 107:1 92-7 95-0 95-6 
Aprils fee eit 86-6 | 108-9 . 92-4 94-6 93-8 103-5 91-9 95-4 94-5 
WEY. ae siete at 84-1 | 108-7 91-8 94-1 94-4 99-2 92-3 95-4 93-4 
UBB): fio eeht 84-9} 107-7 91-6 94-0 93-8 98-7 93-0 95-5 93-5 
SULLY 2s erete stoke 96:9 | 108-3 91-5 93-9 93-8 98-5 93-4 95-7 97-2 
AT GUst tage cena 100-0 | 109-7 91-1 94-0 93-8 98-5 93-6 95-2 98-3 
September...... 98-8 | 108-7 91-2 93-7 93-8 98-2 93 +2 95-4 97-7 
October.........| 96-3 | 109-8 90-4 93 -0 93-5 97-5 92-3 95-3 96-8 
November......} 93:6} 108-4 89-8 93-1 93-4 96-7 92-8 |: 95-0 95-7 
December...... 94-0 | 109-8 89-6 93-2 93-4 96-5 93-4 95-0 96-1 
SE aE PRT ft Oe rec DER een ee Minick, MEK res ee eke 
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4.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices of Commodities, Classified according 
to Purpose, by Yearly Averages, 1914-29, and by Months, 1927-29. 


(1926=100. Includes revised figures for 1927 and 1928.) 


Consumers’ Goods. Producers’ Goods. 
; é All 
Producers’ Materials. 
Years and Months. a a , PS oS ae eee 
Other.| All. | Gone Building | Manu- | ;4°0° 
cate All. jand Con-| fact- iar, 
: struction.| urers’. 
No. of price series 
prior to. 1926... 5... 24 148 16 132 32 100 236 
No. of price series 
1926-1929......... 88 351 pe 329 97 232 504 
DES Fy ee hen <S d 59-7 69-7 52-0 72-1 62-9 74-3 65-5 
TRC Ueki he) Cae ae ae 61-8 77-0 53-1 80-2 60-5 84-8 70:4 
OTE et cee beet. ors 65-8 88-1 55-7 92-5 69-6 97-9 84-3 
dA) WY) 4 2 chines, el 77°6 119-6 69-6 126-3 87-6 135-5 114-3 
OLS meen ne ne a 91-4 131-5 80-4 138-3 100-9 147-2 127-4 
ULCER 0 cies = ae 106-7 139-0 90-7 145-5 117-3 152-2 133-9 
LUE Da 5 ry Soe Aileen th 126-3 163-1 108-6 170-4 144-0 176-6 155-9 
2A ee Pee RE 111-4 112-8 113-8 112-6 122-8 110-2 110-0 
LC Are ee ee ae 101-4 99-1 104-1 98-2 108-7 95-8 97-3 
Ue ie Rea Eg 97-0 97-8 102-5 97-1 111-9 93-7 98-0 
Uh 2 eae 2 SSA 96-8 99-5 102-7 99-0 106-6 97-5 99-4 
MOOG, isaac OSeisLey a: 96-5 104-9 99-2 105-5 102-9 106-2 102-6 
OG eerd i ee eee 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
ELVA GAS ete SS IN 93-3 98-5 101-1 98-1 96-1 98-6 97-7 
MOD B oe erae Ac ae nt eae 92-9 96-7 93-7 97-0 97-4 96-9 96-5 
29 ae ee 91-1 96-3 94-6 96-5 99-0 95-9 95-6 
1927. 
JAnGaryin? folks hk 95-8 97-5 110-0 96-1 96-8 95-9 97-8 
HFebrugry...... 0... 95-6 97-9 110-1 96-5 96-3 96-6 97-6 
Marches eee ce. 93-8 97-8 106-1 96-9 96-2 97-1 97-3 
April as fe ntrtee o. 93-5 97-8 100-9 97-5 95-7 97-9 97-3 
Mayen rect ot. 92-5 100-2 102-2 100-0 95-6 101-0 98-3 
UOT Ya Ae tae eee 92-0 100-7 97-4 101-1 95-5 102-3 98-7 
le ear cae. 92-2 100-9 97-2 101-3 96-7 102-3 98-5 
PAVCUGE Mae 92-3 100-1 97-9 100-3 97-0 101-0 98 +3 
September.......... 92-5 97-1 94-7 97-8 96-5 98-1 97-1 
October ain 4 au 5. 93-3 97-2 99-8 96-9 95-9 97-1, 97-2 
November.......... 92-9 97-3 99-1 97-1 95-5 97-5 96-9 
December.......... 93-0 98-0 99-3 97°7 95-7 98-2 97-2 
1928. 
{REET Tie ee ae ee 93-9 97-9 94-8 98-2 95-2 98-9 96-9 
February........... 93-9 97-7 95-9 97-9}, 95-4 98-4 96-8 
Marcha; sho ee 4 93-5 99-0 95-7 99-4 96-0 100-1 97-7 
Aprils «ee, 92-9 100-7 95-7 101-3 96-2! ~ 102-4 98-3 
WMictyersr tee 5. 92-8 101-0 92-4 101-9 96-3 103-1 97-9 
WOHC. tee ee 93-1 98-8 92-4 99-5 96-5 100-2 96-9 
PLU Ram ort © Siemt Merah 92-2 96-9 92-4 97-4 97-9 97-3 96-0 
AN GUBE A ae fas cose calc 92-5 94-3 92-8 94-5 98-1 93-7 95-3 
September.......... 92-8 93-7 92-8 93-8 98-6 92-8 95-4 
OGtobers ane ett 92-6 93-7 92-8 93-8 98-0 92-9 95-2 
November.......... 92-4 93-4 92-8 93-5 98-3 92-4 94-9 
December....:..... 92-5 93-4 94-5 93-3 98-1 92-3 94-6 
1929. 
JRUUAT Yee eee 92-4 93-6 94-4 93-5 98-0 92-5 93-9 
Webrdary........'.... 92-0 95-5 94-1 95-6 98-9 94-9 95-0 
MAC De tak Sh a. 91-8 96-1 94-1 96-3 100-6 95-4 95-5 
PADTIARI ate, 91-0 95-0 94-0 95-1 100-2 94-0 94-5 
May TN ee 90-7 93-6 94-9 93-4 99-1 92-1 93-4 
DUNO ieee te... 91-2 93-5 94-0 93-4 98-6 92-3 93-4 
ILEUS oes IN la 91-3 100-6 94-9 101-2 98-9 101-7 97-1 
ANTE) So Vass ae 91-3 100-2 94-9 100:8 99-2 101-2 98-3 
September.......... 90-8 98-9 94-7 99-4 99-6 99-3 97-7 
Mctobera.t).... 90-1 97-1 94-3 97-4 98-5 , 97-1 96-7 
November.......... 90-3 95-1 94-5 95-2 98-2 94-5 95-6 
December.......... 90-0 95-9 96-2 95-9 97-9 95-5 96-0 
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5.—Weighted Index Numbers of Commodities, 
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FO capac iam he er 
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Classified according to Origin and 


RO | a nh a eas 


Degree of Manufacture, by Yearly Averages, 1913-1929. 
(1926=100. ) 
Number of 
Items. Commodities. | 1913, | 1914. | 1915. | 1916. | 1917. | 1918. 
1913-25.| 1926-29. 
Total, Raw and Partly Manufac- 
TS Bt Be inn bio oo coin Ontcbarse 107 932 | 63-8] 66-5| 72-7} 85-1 113-8] 120-7 
Total, Fully and Chiefly Manu- 
factured. ot ansehen eee od ee 129 976 | 64:8| 65:5] 71-9] 84-5 113-7| 127-6 
Articles of Farm Origin (domestic 
and foreign) Field (grains, 
etc.) 
(a) Raw and partly manufac- 
Titec Meee, Ontaaaanan aie Git 46 98 | 58-4] 65-9] 78-2} 90-3 130-8] 1383-0 
(b) Fully and chiefly manufac- 
THUD KETO WMA osha oo Mina e a 4] 69 59-9| 64-4| 73-5} 85-6 119-8] 136-6 
Ve) VOCALS ws tee aa altos Saxe cee ae 87 167 | 58-2| 63-8) 73:1) 85-3 122-2) 131-3 
Animal— 
(a) Raw and partly manufac- 
Thies Ie PI ras opie eomunrae ese 25 41 | 73-0) 76-7| 75-5) -87-5 114-7| 134-6 
(b) Fully and chiefly manufac- 
Uren ts cde estes cabeaee 28 49 | 67-8| 67-0| 72-8] 85-8} 112-2 126-0 
(oe) "Total... \eneeiniees ter aees 53 90 | 70-4| 72-5} 74-4] 86-3} 112-6 129-9 
_ Canadian Farm Products — 
1. Field (grains, etc.).......-..- 20 46 | 56-4) 64-9| 76-9; 88-4 134-3] 132-0 
De Animale. . te sera ok here 16 13 | 77-0| 79-0) 79-2) 92-3 119-2) 134-3 
BM COtalee si eats aaah 36 50 | 62-6| 69-1| 77-6] 89-6} 129-8 132-7 
Articles of Marine Origin— 
(a) Raw and partly manufac- 
FULOG ee eee ene eae 2 Bal 7Se7)@ 7200 72-7) 80- 99-5| 119-1 
(b) Fully and chiefly manu{ac- 
PUT OC ee see ees Re ee eee 6 11 | 61-2| 61-8] 62-7| 66-3) 85-6 109-2 
(0): TOtalt 0: Sears otitas ae 8 16 | 64-4| 63-6) 64-6] 69-0) 88-1 111-1 
Articles of Forest Origin— ‘ 
(a) Raw and partly manufac- 
UTE te se eee slays etereaes 16 31 | 67-0} 61-8} 57-1) 66-3} 80-0 89-3 
(b) Fully and chiefly manufac- 
Tunes nck tee eis ere 5 91.| 54-0} 55-5| 54-8] 56-4] 72-4 88-6 
fo) Dotale..... ues} oer 21 52 | 63-91 60-3} 56-5) 64-0 78-2) 89-1 
Articles of Mineral Origin— 
(a) Raw and partly manufac- 
SUPOON 5. MIE Ciel 4 See 18 57 | 64-1} 61-6] 68-4] 83-3] 99-4 103-8 
(b) Fully and chiefly manufac- 
tured’... pian seve avait: AQ 126 | 70-9| 67-4] 71-8] 87-1) 113-7 123-2 
(o Jed Ofelia; bike oe ae ae 67 183 | 67-01 64-2! 68-31 81-41 102-6 111-3 
Items 1921. | 1922. | 1923. | 1924. | 1925. | 1926. 1927. 
Total, Raw and Partly Manufactured........| 107-5 94-8} 91-1] 94-8} 100-8 100-0} 99-9 
Total, Fully and Chiefly Manufactured.......| 116-7) 100-5 103-1| 101-9] 103-8] 100-0} 96-5 
Articles of Farm Origin (domestic and for- 
eign) Field (grains, etc. )— 
(a) Raw and partly manufactured.......-- 101-8| 86-3] 83-6) 89-4) 100-6 100-0] 99-0 
(b) Fully and chiefly manufactured....... 110-5} 95-3] 101-1] 102-7} 106-9 100-0} 96-9 
fe) Totedan tka ees. o-oo phere on Avera a7 103-41 89-1] 89-3] 93-9} 102-3) 100-0 97-9 
Animal— 
(a) Raw and partly manufactured......--- 104-7| 95-4] 90-9} 91-5) 100-5 100-0} 106-6 
(b) Fully and chiefly manufactured....... 113-1] 96-4] 99-5] 90-4) 100-6 100-0) 95-8 
Ge) Total. .t Magik. + =: > -pibiae--feon siete = 109-6] 95-5| 95-6] 92-0] 100-6) 100-0 100-5 
Canadian Farm Products— 
1. Field (grains, etc.).....--.0---+--eer ees 100-3| 81-3] 73-3} 82-6] 98-1] 100-0 99-9 
Cea cit bok odes as mea OeiG On Sitio ae op Sat 108-1] 98-8] 94-9| 96-9} 105-4) 100-0 105-7 
CAR Ret er Rieter otk Mined oe cusparo nop ota. 102-6| 86-6] 79-8} 86-9} 100-3 100-0} 102-1 
Articles of Marine Origin— ; ; 
(a) Raw and partly manufactured.......-- 91-6] 90-2} 99-5| 95-8) 94-4} 100-0 96-7 
(b) Fully and chiefly manufactured....... 91-6| 92-2] 80-1] 91-8) 99-1 100-0) 101-5 
Ce) Totals. stteatees 2ob + pees aan kee 91-6] 91-9] 83-6] 92-5] 98-3) 100-0 100-2 
Articles of Forest Origin— 
(a) Raw and partly manufactured.........{ 123-4] 106-0 113-1| 104-7] 100-3} 100-0) 97-0 
(b) Fully and chiefly manufactured....... 148-6| 107-4} 112-6] 110-1} 105-9 100-0; 99-5 
(ie NRO bias kde ee se eee es 129-4] 106-3] 113-0} 105-9] 101-6) 100-0 98-3 
Articles of Mineral Origin— 
(a) Raw and partly manufactured........- 111-5! 103-4] 105-5| 101-7} 101-8 100-0} 94-6 
/b) Fully and chiefly manufactured....... 123-3] 108-8] 107-4| 107-0] 101-6 100-0} 94-6 
(6) TRORAL co hot Rates lem eae eeeomer somraeaens 117-61 105-8) 105-8] 104-6] 101-6] 100-0 94-6 
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6.—Weighted Index Numbers of Prices of Commodities, Classified according to 
Origin and Degree of Manufacture, by Months, 1926-1929. 


(1926 = 100.) 


Origins and Years. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. |April.| May.| June.| July.} Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 


Manufactured— 

Pip bee ene He acey aeons 106-0) 103-6) 101-7) 102-2) 99-7) 99-2] 99-8] 97-6] 97-3] 98-3] 97-4] 98.2 
rie acct papeeplligh Sea 98-8] 98-5} 98-4] 99-0] 101-4] 102-2! 102-0] 100-9] 98-8] 99-5! 100-0! 100-8 
LODO A Treeier See ak 100-3) 99-4] 101-4] 102-4] 100-9] 98-3) 96-2] 93-7] 93-8] 94-9] 94:4 94-0 
POLO AE Eee eee ction 89-1} 96-1) 96:5) 94-6) 92-6} 92-9} 101-5) 102-2] 101-8] 100-4] 97-1] 98-7 

Total Fully and Chiefly 
Manufactured— : 
HOQB Ari ee tos cereal. we 103-0} 102-1} 101-5} 100-5} 99-8) 100-1} 99-7] 99-3] 98-6] 98-1] 97-4] 97-5 
LOOT ee et ee ae elie ale 97-5} 97-3) 97-0) 96-9] 96-5} 96-3) 96-3] 96-3] 96-4] 96-4] 95-91 96-0 
0 UATE bedi raal leah IR 5 ee 95-6) 95:4) 95-7] 95-7) 95-3) 95-3) 94-8] 95-0} 95-1] 94-6] 94-2]! 93.8 
TO a ares Te okie elas oc 92-6} 93-2} 93-0} 92-3] 91-2) 91-2} 93-1] 94-5] 94-3) 93-7] 93-5] 93-2 


I. Articles of Farm Ori- 
gin (Domestic and 
Foreign)— 

A. Field (grains, fruits, 
cotton, etc.)— 

Raw and partly manu- 


factured— 

DATA MEDS ae Mile ge Mec t 109-4) 104-6} 100-7] 105-3} 102-4) 100-0) 101-9] 98-0] 95-6} 96-7] 95-3] 93-7 
TASS ence Se Ee Bae 92:9) 93:7) 95-4) 97-1) 104-5} 107-1] 106-3] 104-0} 97-9] 96-8] 96-9] 95-5 
LVAD site Sea tages Sa 95:3) 94-1) 97-7} 101-1] 101-4] 94-7} 89-6] 83-1] 81-0] 83-4] 82-0] 80-9 
NGZG trie che cite es 83-0) 87-5) 86-2) 83-5] 80-3} 81-1] 99-6] 100-5} 98-3} 94-1] 88-9} 89.9 

Fully and chiefly man- 
ufactured— 
1926............+..+; 105-3} 103-1] 100-9} 100-6} 101-2} 100-1) 98-8] 98-5} 97-2! 96-7! 96-5] 96-5 


96-6} 97-0) 95-9] 96-2) 97-4) 98-5} 98-5) 97-5] 96-7] 96-7] 96-2] 96-5 
96-0) 95-6) 96-2) 97-6) 97-4) 95-6) 93-8] 92-3} 91-2} 90-7] 90-4] 90-3 


sor Becigs ee edge Se BERLE 89-6} 90-6] 89-7; 88-2) 86-8) 86-9} 90-5] 93-8] 94-2] 93-8] 93-0] 92-7 
Total— 
LOZE Meee ethene 107-2] 103-8] 100-8} 102-8] 101-7} 100-0) 100-2) 98-3] 96-5) 96-7] 95-9} 95.2 
AOD Tee cat eee oslne es 94-9} 95-5} 95-7) 96-6] 100-7) 102-5] 102-1) 100-5} 97-2! 96-7] 96-5) 96-0 
ODS site oR rocsieit «chan St 95-7) 94-9) 96-9} 99-2) 99-2} 95-2) 91-9} 88-1] 86-5] 87-3] 86-5] 86-0 
O20 ee oe ee caine. 86-6} 89-2} 88-1) 86-1] 838-8) 84-2} 94-7) 96-9] 96-1] 93-9] 91-1] 91-4 
B. Animal— 
Raw and partly manu- 
factured— 
BOE eice viens ot Ae Poe 104-3} 103-0} 103-7] 100-2} 95-5) 97-4] 95-5} 94-5] 97-8] 101-2} 100-2] 104-2 
RO Gee ee ciocatee nS 108-4) 106-3} 105-8) 106-8} 102-9] 102-1] 102-1] 102-3} 106-2] 109-5] 111-8] 117-6 
MOOS. Sess. . ese ctl 117-2) 115-9} 117-4} 115-2] 108-9] 111-3] 111-8) 113-0] 116-3] 116-6] 116-8] 116-8 
OOD oils cet tate a's. Ae cters 113-3} 112-8) 114-9} 113-4] 114-0] 112-1] 111-9] 113-0] 115-6] 118-4! 115-3] 119-8 
Fully and chiefly man- 
ufactured— , 
MOZs eee eee iene 103-7} 103-8} 104-5) 101-3) 97-2} 100-1] 100-4} 99-3] 98-5] 97-1] 95-7] 96-5 
MOD T Oar, vemide nia cioeis « 97-0} 96:3} 97-2) 96-7) 94-5} 93-1) 93-0] 94-8] 96-8} 97-1] 96-3] 96-2 
EPA Ro PA ar ee Be 95-9) 95-4) 95-9) 93-9) 92-6} 96-0} 98-4] 101-1] 103-3] 101-7] 100-3] 98-7 
Phedcy Ne Saal ees Mebeae 98-9} 100-0) 100-0} 100-4) 97-3] 96-9] 98-6] 99-5) 98-3] 97-1] 97-4] 96-7 
otal — 
1O9G ete eo 104-0} 103-5} 104-2] 100-8} 96-5} 98-9] 98-3] 97-2] 98-2] 98-9] 97-7] 99-8 
AO OT ceccee tteaictns oe 101-9} 100-6} 101-9] 101-1] 100-1) 97-0} 96-9] 97-1] 100-9] 102-5] 103-1] 1055 
NODS Aen toe ite es 105-1} 104-3} 105-2] 103-1) 99-7] 102-6] 104-2} 106-3] 108-9] 108-2] 107-5] 106-5 
1929 Bote ee ae 105-1) 105-5} 107-0} 106-0] 104-5) 103-5} 104-4} 105-4] 105-2) 106-3] 105-2] 106-7 


C. Canadian Farm Pro- 
ducts— 


A ade atc 2 Re 105-1} 102-9} 99-3] 106-2) 103-5) 101-3] 104-2} 99-2) 95-7| 96-9] 95-8] 93-3 


YRS GA ae res Ra 92-4] 94-2! 95-5! 97-6) 106-6] 111-1] 110-3} 106-6] 98-1] 96-5] 96-1] 94-6 
MO ZS siarele. oid creme ts 95-1} 95-9] 101-0} 106-7) 106-5} 98-1] 91-6] 83-9) 82-0] 85-0] 84-1] 82-6 
ped aes Ra eikits T osccvete te 85-1) 90-5} 88-8} 86-2} 82-3] 83-5) 106-6] 107-9] 104-6] 99-3] 94-2] 95-5 
nimal— : 

TO ZB tee oe chen eR 105-2} 102-7} 104-2] 101-0} 94-9) 97-4] 95-1] 94-2} 98-5] 101-4] 101-8} 105-0 
SA So a apenas 108-7} 106-6} 106-4) 105-9} 101-2] 100-1] 100-3} 101-1] 106-4] 109-4] 112-5] 117-8 
et ear Re ice ae 117-1) 114-8) 117-4] 116-1] 109-2) 109-8] 112-1] 113-0] 116-7] 115-7] 116-1] 117-0 
onlnely BBP Sere ive» bisletahn 112-8} 110-5} 118-1) 111-5} 110-8] 108-8] 109-4] 110-8} 112-7] 116-6] 113-6} 119-2 
otal— 

ORG Meena de cetere ete 105-1} 102-8} 101-0) 104-3] 100-3] 98-8] 100-8] 97-3] 96-7} 98-6] 98-0] 97-7 
AOD Tetras cs ele phew ets » 98-5] 98-8} 99-6] 100-7) 104-6] 107-0} 106-6] 104-5] 101-2] 101-3] 102-2] 103-3 
Aer Bee aN ay Grois: es 103-3} 103-0} 107-1] 110-2] 107-5) 102-5] 99-3] 94-8] 95-0} 96-5) 96-1] 95-5 
1929..... Matias oa oe cae 95- 98-01 97-91 95-7) 93-0) 93-Ol 107-6! 109-0] 107-6] 105-8] 101-5] 104-4 
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6.—Weighted Index Numbers of Commodities, Classified according to Origin and 
Degree of Manufacture, by Months, 1926-1929—concluded. 


(1926=100.) 


Origins and Years. 


[ie Cm (ec a a 


II. Articles of Marine 


Origin— 
Raw and partly manu- 
factured— 
iGVAR NS aah dees oanaoe 91-0 106-6 
1097 Sip. cies tele - iateteis 102-3 108-4 
GIS oreeteceercencere 92-7 106-1 
TOV ts, Wee lot oF 101-3 107-7 
Fully and chiefly man- 
ufactured— 
TOSG Say Ck ile o: = lense 101-0 100-9 
19D 7 ae ee oe otedotats 101-4 103-3 
1GIS) ay. cece ar oes 100-0 107-7 
OQ A Guspere tobias 107-2 110-2 
Total— 
1OZG io tac tecgokocset ase 98-3 102-4 
1007, Sper attests es 101-6 104-7 
MOOS mee ere eet te 98-0 107-3 
10200. eee sos Se es 105-6 109-5 
TII. Articles of Forest 
Origin— 
Raw and partly manu- 
factured— 
19296) At Oee See oe 101-3 97-8 
LOD inl eac. Serene 97-9 97-4 
1928) Taeree ee te tre spectre 96-7 101-1 
1999). Ge. be tee aeera|| 10023 98-8 
Fully and chiefly 
manufactured— 
1096). Gan ee ciohce ncats 100-2 99-9 
NOD aR erect eee rers 99-8 99-5 
19D eee strc 99-7 96-2 
O29) aa. Le tS. tees 87-8 87-7 
Total— 
TOD Gys.cc Hivslee sccisteusls 100-7 98-9 
LOD Tinea nelecs sate sere 98-9 98-5 
GOR ete te ct Greets 98-3 98-5 
O20 eee fee, cietevyeiene: te 93 -6 92-9 
IV. Articles of Mineral 
Origin— 
Raw and partly manu- 
factured— 
1926) eee cetriee 102-8 98-6 
19907: eee PRR tie 101-3 93 
1928. Se Eee. Silas 92-0 91 
LODO MARE. Reteeise: oii 92-7 92 
Fully and chiefly man- 
ufactured— 
1026). tet: ee ae 99-7 100-3 
ISP YRRIo Lewy tan eta bade 97-8 92-8 
AQQS i ors. aeeett stern ete 91-9 91-9 
19295 wae: SR aa 92-8 91-8 
Total— 
NOD GE NE Ey ttre 101-1 . . . . . . : : 99-5 : . 
LODTAE BOOS Sear 99-4 . . . : . : . . 93-0 . . 
LOD Whit, Lier aeystenstone 91-9 . . : . . : : . 91-4 . . 
IVA en kn ge ER Onn 92-8 . 3° . : : : : . 92-1 : : 
Repo EPO Be LR I a ee 


Section 2.—Retail Prices of Commodities. 


Collection of data and calculation of index numbers of retail prices and the 
cost of living are carried out in co-operation by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
(Department of Trade and Commerce) and the Department of Labour. Resultant 
series of index numbers are computed from different points of view. The compu- 
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tations of the Labour Department are designed to show changes in the cost of living 
for workingmen in cities. They are constructed from family budgets, principally 
a weekly family budget of staple foods, fuel and rent published monthly in the 
Labour Gazette since 1915 and annually since 1911; in addition, figures are included 
for clothing and sundry items and further data for fuel, light and rent. The Labour 
Department aims by this method to have a basis for computation that can be readily 
applied to the data for any given locality or district at any time, or for any class 
of labour, for instance, coal miners, who usually do not live in cities. Index numbers 
of retail prices and costs of living issued by the Bureau are constructed from a more 
general point of view, having for their object the measurement of the general move- 
ment of such prices and costs in the Dominion as a whole, and being so calculated 
as to make comparisons possible with other general index numbers constructed on 
similar principles, as, for example, the index of wholesale prices. Calculated as 
‘they are on the aggregative principle, 7.e., the total consumption of each commodity, 
the Bureau’s index numbers afford an excellent measurement of changes in the 
average cost of living in the Dominion as distinguished from that of any particular 
class or section. 


In the Bureau’s index 1926 is taken as the base year andis represented by 100 
to bring it into conformity with other series of index numbers shown in this report. 
The Labour Department uses 1913 as 100 for both cost of living and wages index 
numbers. 


It may be seen from Table 7 that the general cost of living index was again 
higher, having advanced from 98-9 in 1928 to 100-0 for 1929. As in 1928, food and 
rents were dearer, but the index for clothing moved slightly downward, its present 
position being the lowest recorded since 1917. Fuel and lighting and miscellaneous 
items showed almost no variation when compared with the previous year. 


Weighting.—The system of weighting involves weights for (1) individual 
items, (2) sub-groups and (3) group weights as shown in the description of group 
index numbers. The whole weighting system is based on estimated aggregate 
consumption in Canada. Separate index numbers are calculated for food, fuel and 
lighting, rent, clothing and sundries. 


Food.—In the Dominion Bureau of Statistics index of the cost of living the 
food group includes 46 items, which are:— 


Beef, sirloin steak Butter, dairy Prunes 

Beef, shoulder roast Butter, creamery Raisins 

Veal Cheese, old and new Currants 

Mutton Bread Jam 

Pork, fresh Soda biscuits Peaches 

Pork, salt Flour Marmalade 

Bacon Rolled oats Corn syrup 

Ham Rice Sugar, granulated 

Fish, cod Tapioca Sugar, yellow 

Fish, finnan haddie Tomatoes Coffee 

Fish, salmon Peas Tea 

Lard Corn Cocoa 

Eggs, fresh Beans Vinegar 

Eggs, storage Onions Salt 

Milk Potatoes Pepper 
Apples 
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Prices are secured by circularizing about 900 grocers and 700 butchers, and 
from data collected by correspondents of the Department of Labour. 


Average prices are calculated for more than 70 cities and these are converted 
to a Dominion average for each commodity. In computing the index each average 
price is weighted by the aggregate Canadian consumption in 1926, which is the 
base year used in the calculation. The group index number is weighted by 30 p.c. 
in order to arrive at the general index number. 


Fuel and Lighting.—Information regarding items of this group is obtained 
by circularizing between 600 and 700 firms to obtain prices for coal, coke, wood, 
gas, and electricity. Separate index numbers are made for each type of fuel or 
lighting and these are weighted by a figure representing the importance of the sub- 
group in consumption. The weights are as follows: coal 53 p.c., wood 16 p.c., 
gas 9 p.c., electricity 13 p.c., coke 9 p.c. The group index number for fuel and 
lighting is in turn weighted by 6 p.c. in order to arrive at the general index. 


For the purpose of constructing the coal index, Canada is divided into three 
parts, according to the kind of coal most used for domestic purposes. In the 
Maritimes, eastern bituminous is the typical coal fuel; for Ontario and Quebec 
it is anthracite and coke. Western domestic coal is used in the Prairie Provinces, 
and in British Columbia both western domestic and B.C. bituminous are exten- 
sively used. City prices are weighted by domestic consumption data to obtain 
provincial average prices, and these in turn are weighted by provincial domestic 
consumption in order to obtain the Dominion index. 


Wood index numbers are constructed on similar principles with the exception 
that no account is taken of ,different consumption areas. 


Gas index numbers include both natural and manufactured gas. In each case 
average monthly bills are weighted with consumption figures for each city. The 
resulting index numbers are then weighted by the national domestic consumption 
of natural and manufactured gas to obtain the final index. 


Electricity index numbers are computed on the basis of monthly bills, repre- 
senting average consumption in Canadian cities, weighted by the number of consum- 
ers in each city in 1926. 


By-product coke has been taken as representative of all coke in making the 
index for this fuel. Over 75 p.c. of the coke manufactured in Canada in late years 
has been of that variety, and imported coke is almost exclusively of that kind. 


Index numbers for coke are constructed by weighting city average prices with 
consumption figures, and the resulting ageregative index for each province is again 
weighted by provincial consumption in 1926 in order to arrive at the Dominion 
figure. No prices are included for the western provinces in calculating this index 
because their consumption is negligible. 


Clothing.—For this group 55 clothing items are utilized as follows: men’s 
25, women’s 23, and women’s dress goods 7. In order to obtain prices for the com- 
modities included, over 200 schedules are sent out quarterly. 


Included in the above estimate of clothing returns as single units, are groups 
of schedules received from practically all the large Canadian departmental stores. 
Each store sends in 16 schedules of men’s and women’s clothing prices and in 
nearly all cases quotes on three grades of every article specified. Because depart- 
mental stores play such a large part in the determination of retail price levels, the 
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returns received from them are given considerable weight in the compilation of the 
clothing index data. The following Canadian cities are covered by departmental 
store price schedules:—Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Saskatoon, Regina, Calgary, 
Lethbridge and Vancouver. 


In calculating the index number for this group separate indexes are first com- 
puted for the three sub-groups, men’s clothing, women’s clothing, and women’s: 
dress goods, and these are weighted by the figures 50 p.c., 33-3 p.c. and 16-7 p.c. 
respectively in order to arrive at the final group index. 


Because of the difficulty of following clothing prices through a period of time 
of any length owing to changes in style and season, the index numbers for this group 
are calculated by the link relative method and afterwards tied up into chain rela- 
tives:—That is to say, index numbers are calculated for each commodity from current 
prices with immediately preceding prices as a base and the resulting index is multi- 
plied by the last of the indexes on the 1926 base to make a continuous chain. In- 
dividual index numbers are then weighted by estimated consumption and combined 
into the final clothing index. 


Rent.—In order to follow the trend of rentals, four types of dwelling are used, 
viz., house, duplex, flat and apartment, and in each case, with the exception of 
duplex houses, information is utilized regarding both lower and medium grade 
dwellings. In all about 500 schedules are sent out semi-annually. The averages 
resulting from the compilation of these data are weighted as follows:— 


Sub-group weights— 
A. Grade of Dwelling— 


TP OWOTE SEA Osarmer Vase aiaerrsd riche aheraieaus ea oa teas clots ake late 40 p.c. 

Med uit CTACC, sei. ate ures onc sere c lesisiasio’s& sialon.« 60 p.c. 
pk ae 

100 p.c 


B. Type of Dwelling— L Medi 
ower edium 


| Grade. Grade. 
; p.c. p.c. 


REL OUSG ae ee ccc oieio a cons Cs olete wine ota cl eiere Wie oid sve spe’ ecalalevaue 84-6 73°3 
WD aloxte ere eee eas Set Cee Te nace tenemos e eee ee see's - 8-3 
Lee PSNR Toa lee cae Say 3 Fat MTN: tee LS 7-7 7:7 
Anartinentsstytas | asi /ceeie ile his wiee delves oma se & ceeie pale ORI 7-7 10-7 

100-0 100-0 


In calculating the general rental index, seven sub-indexes are made, corre- 
sponding to the type of dwellings noted above. These indexes are based upon aver- 
ages of rental quotations for each city. After the city averages have been weighted, 
the sub-indexes are obtained by the aggregate method. The two sets of sub-group 
weights are then applied to obtain the final index. In order to calculate the total 
cost of living index numbers, that of the rental group is weighted by 20 p.c. 


For a time, in calculating its rental index numbers, the Bureau took account 
of three grades of dwellings, lower, medium grade, and better grade dwellings. 
Also two sizes for each grade were included. The range of quotations for better 
grade dwellings was so wide, however, that it was not possible to arrive at average 
rental figures that were of any value. Experience proved also that quotations for 
two sizes of each item are not necessary, since the trend of rentals is shown accurately 
by quotations for one typical size. 
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Miscellaneous Group.—This group index is weighted by 26 p.c. to obtain 
the total Dominion cost of living index numbers. It contains many sub-groups, 
each of which is weighted to obtain the group index. Sub-groups and weighting 
data are seen in the following table. 


eee ON OOO 


Number . : Sub- Frequency 
Sub-groups. of eid pea ea PAR RES erour of 
items. ; weights. | calculation. 
ONG 60 ST 2 eee 
1. Medicine (drugs)...........-.-- 15 D5 scvetvasinhois 5 Fase «Seno aie ale ie 15 |Annually. 
Textilest sat... TOF MACEE Proeee. 
2. Household effects.............. 49 |;Hardware..... OF lone cB 40 |Quarterly. 
Crockery...... DO et ncerte eek 
Se Purnishineswae-teeeni recs: et = 20 Od. Mery iree satiarcitarees fe 119 |Quarterly. 
LMG Eats heey oo swen bor uaa cad = e GO ene sce waste cyrecyeeiree ote area at 59 |Annually.! 
5A Telephones ser sntestirrsne - ses 1 TD DAs ts Seer AE Rie tae hae 59 . 
GerAmusements iiss. heciselerssiert « 1 Sore: om: Boy Boreas pee esas 90 f 
TRPINSUTANCOM seraa cle ecient asia ree 2 Data covering 14 Life and 44 
Hire Cojstat. Seer 109 s 
Se PODACCOM tase oleae: 4 A ets Ser nate oe ee f 90 ce 
Q. Newspapers 4.) iie. de. vee ae oe 2 TOR SR pec oto ene tate ote 24 < 
Periodicals.) 200 . Seta eee. 
10. Books and Education........... 3 |;Publishers..... Sei eee ae 15 s 
Stationers..... ae see Rie 
11xpDoctors: toaist. dosha. Pewee & 3 35 (Provincial schedules of fees 
USOC) eae iee easiest 71 es 
LD Wentist.o26 > to Te eetlae Saba ane 1 COREA IEEE Paes. RO ISA. Nenstee 18 ss 
13. Hospitals (assed ee tats Ae NEDO Dee cic nyc eechethevels vosese sii rieisicieas 24 sd 
14s haundryc cease cece eerie ole 4 COME ee oe eee ee nee tore 14 se 
15. Cleaning supplies: i5......--...- Gime PA OO eens oes sectors aoiaravctane ears 13 |Quarterly. 
W6sBarbertes nee ore ceie 3 Go eats ee tee hareie aie a, violotenetsre wis 27 |Annually. 
L7 LRoilet arviclesi eer semen erect ie 10 Lae SRDS Ces OIE Oo anO.Olo o< 16. fe 
ee covering motors operated 
18. Motor operation costs........... 2 by private owners, taxi com- 


| panies, government fleets, 
civic. fleets, etc: oc. ..eeiieee ales 197 <6 


1Where any important changes in rates occur during the year the index is recalculated to measure the 
effect of the change. 


Method of Construction.—Several of the miscellaneous groups having no special 
characteristics and all being calculated in the same manner, may be considered 
together. They are computed from link relatives in much the same manner as is 
done in the case of the clothing sub-groups. Relatives are made from the quota- 
tions of the individual firms or persons. These relatives are averaged for every 
city and then weighted to obtain provincial and Dominion averages of relatives. 
Finally, a Dominion average price is calculated for each commodity in the group, 
which bears the same relation to the last previous price as the average of relatives 
bears to 100. The bases of these calculated prices are averages of actual prices 
in 1926. Thus if the average of relatives for the post-base period were 110 and the 
base price $1.00 the new price would be $1.10. The prices calculated in this way 
are weighted with estimates of national consumption and, from the aggregates of 
the resultant products, Dominion link relatives are obtained. These are changed 
to chain relatives on a base 1926=100. The indexes for prices of medicine, tobacco, 
household furnishings, laundry, cleaning supplies, barbers’ services, and toilet articles 
are constructed on this plan. So also are those for dentists’ fees and theatre ad- 
mission prices, but the arrangement of the data is slightly different for these two 
indexes. The principle involved in the construction of the sub-group indexes for 
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textiles, hardware and crockery, which are combined to form the household effects 
index, is likewise the same as that described above. The final index for household 
effects is obtained by weighting the three group indexes upon a consumption or 
replacement basis and then taking an average of these figures. 


Tramfares.—The tramfares index is composed of two units, a city index and 
a radial index. In each case an average fare for the Dominion is reckoned by divid- 
ing total annual passenger revenue by the total number of passengers carried. From 
these average fares, indexes are made, the two units being combined after weights 
representing city and radial passenger revenue for 1926 have been applied. 


Telephones.—In compiling the telephone index the monthly charge for the typical 
residential phone of the locality is the unit upon which the number is based. Pro- 
vincial indexes are made from aggregates of weighted city phone bills. A Dominion 
index is also struck by taking the average provincial bills and weighting them with 
a figure representing the number of provincial subscribers. The aggregate thus 
obtained is divided by a similar aggregate for 1926 and multiplied by 100, to pro- 
duce the index in its final form. 


Insurance—Changes in the cost of insurance are measured by a combination 
of two indexes, one of fire insurance rates and a second measuring the extent of 
changes in the level of life insurance premiums. The first is of simple construction, 
for there is practically no element other than that of straight risk entering into the 
cost of fire insurance. Its index is calculated from annual figures which show the 
percentage ratio cf Canadian paid-in premiums to total risk taken. This cannot 
be done for life insuranée because the element of risk is inextricably involved with 
profit sharing, savings and investment, etc., which result in a great many different 
policy plans. Then too, risk is not a stable element as it may be considered for 
practical purposes in the case of fire insurance, varying as it does with the age of the 
policy-holder. Thus a more complicated index has been found necessary for life 
jnsurance. 

Eighteen sub-group indexes have been made, taking into account variation in 
risk by including premium rates for three age groups centering around the 21st, 
35th and 50th years of life and variation in types of policy groups which account 
for the greater part of life insurance written in Canada; namely, ordinary life, 
twenty-year life, and twenty-year endowment. Finally, a third distinction is made 
between premiums for participating and non-participating policies. 

Data used for weighting take into consideration the amount of business done 
by the various companies quoted, the amount of insurance sold according to age 
groups noted, the relative importance of the types of policies included and the 
proportion of participating to non-participating business. 


Newspapers.—The index of newspaper prices is formed from a sub-index based 
upon evening publications and another for morning issues. An average subscrip- 
tion cost is calculated from the city delivery price and the country mail rate for each 
paper. These averages are weighted by circulation figures for 1928 to produce 
an aggregate relative. The importance of the sub-groups in the final index is deter- 
mined by the estimated value of the total paid-in subscriptions for the papers in 
each group. 


Books and Educational Costs —An index of the cost of books and other educa- 
tional accessories is constructed from three sub-indexes of prices for books, periodi- 
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cals and stationery. Standard editions only are considered in the book index, 
while periodicals are chosen with regard to the volume of their Canadian circulation. 
In the third group, emphasis is placed upon such articles as note books and similar 
supplies needed by children in school. 


Doctors’ Fees.—The range of doctors’ fees is represented by charges made for 
day visits, office consultations, and ordinary confinement or obstetrical cases. An 
ageregative index is made, based in part upon data from schedules filled in by in- 
dividual practitioners and also upon lists of fees published by provincial medical 
associations. 


Hospital Charges.—In compiling the index of hospital fees each institution is 
weighted according to the number of patients accommodated and provincial averages 
of fees are weighted according to population in order to get Dominion figures. The 
main index is made from four sub-groups which measure changes in the fees charged 
for public, semi-private, and private wards, and for the use of operating rooms. 


Motor Operating Costs—Operating cost index calculations are based upon 
accurate cost accounts compiled for the operating expenses of passenger cars used 
in civic and Dominion Government service throughout Canada. In addition, cor- 
roborative data pertaining to the trend of gasolene, tire, and accessory prices are 
secured as a check upon the cost compilations utilized. 


7.—Index Numbers of Canadian pres Prices, 1914-1929, Changed to New Base, 
26 = 109. 


Food Fuel Rent | Clothing | Sundries | Total 


Years. Index. Index. Index. Index. Index. Index. 
LOLAGG en ance cherish oan Mok oe se Mic eee a 68-9 64-5 62-2 63-9 66-2 66-0 
TOTS he be os ks ee sta ced oem a 69-5 63-2 60-3 69°6 66-9 67-3 
LOL AS: wd bo Hives a pre h eieete > Kevan 77°5 64-5 60-9 79-7 70-2 72-5 
LOUD LRT SER ES As 5 100-0 71-7 65-4 93-7 76-8 85-6 
LQTS ere eres eres ecu ete rae ts rh 114-6 78-9 69-2 109-5 86-1 97-4 
LOLI yaks eer wane Evie Ca atiae Sins eet a aars 122-5 86:2 75:6 125-9 95-4 107-2 
1900 ed ocak eaten erk Banat <mae so 141-1 102-6 86:5 153-2 104-0 124-2 
TOT sins gars desire asl. (mas ye sae hata 107-9 109-2 94-2 124-7 106-0 109-2 
LOD. Aeisread levees spleapad + wale a aiareiein’s sme as 91-4 104-6 98-1 105-7 106-0 100-0 
LOS ites Fos Peak ieee ees nos Clan ae 92-1 104-6 100-6 104-4 105-3 100-0 
10 2a, suis hre dt milae spire ee Dek gk at & 90-7 102-0 101-3 101-9 103-3 98-0 
19 2B rsa akrwar. mune comatars’s Po de a +\ pemtenains dt 94-7 100-0 101-3 101-9 101-3 99-3 
1926 44. Wanctoae edie RAR ee aes 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
WG 2H Fe SSIS G SERS. TaN ec ees eee t 98-1 97-9 98-8 97-5 99-1 98-4 
LGRS ee encaares tas cns pee Meenas Tso 98-6 96-9 101-2 97-4 99-0 98-9 
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g.—Index Numbers of Retail Prices, Rents and Costs of Services, 1927, 1928, 1929 and 
January-April, 1930, (1926=100). 


: le Total 
Years and Months. se Bret Index 
; * | Number. 
ci Se cape ancien kB tea rl RT SE TERA 

1927. 
JANUATY......ceccccecdccsccescgecssecness 98-8 97-9 99-7 99-6 
Pebruaryi ces sve vewwese-verwanresew cieeranereins 98-8 97-9 99-7 99-3 
March tern cee oe eiaaies ceeinte siiarerees sesiere 98-8 97-9 99-5 98-8 
ADEM CS eease eh ieee cee creates Veen nes 98-8 97-1 99-4 97-9 
Maik secchs Ze eehen ena amedtas dere aeons 98-8 97-1 99-1 97-8 
ST) oles BIN ep Hinton bedaocietnns coabuine 98-8 97-1 99-0 98-0 
TUL le. Perea eee ME ci ele siniere are nbtne wie men . 98-8 97-5 99-0 98-3 
AMO URb seamen an rns OM TC : : 98-8 97-5 98-9 98-1 
September.........---eeececeescrceecees . . 98-8 97-5 98-9 97-9 
Octoberktivne daw ceis weeide ieee ete mes : . 98-8 97-5 98-9 98-2 
NOVember: « ce-ecciecciole ele es cle picw eso : . 98-8 97-4 98-8 98-4 
December........0s0sccesecsseccerceees . 98-8 97-4 98-8 98-8 
1927 Average.........----+> 98-8 97-5 99-1 98-4 

1928. 
JAanuALy, 3.00 os es shoe eee cn tee ee eee +2 97-2 99-0 99-4 
Pobruatyie. cae caseieenn cores Ne cwase smusiss -2 97-2 99-0 99-1 
March it ay..0 somone etoile seis eslele simreley sycrere +2 97-2 99-0 98-6 
ADE ocd as enc. ears semi ane eae peewee 2 97-2 99-0 98-6 
Maye ce cea sewints coms wisies elvis oir rinse 2 97-3 99-0 98-2 
BE et ee eR Ror iads Meebopconiue 2 97-3 99-0 98-0 
Folsisl, . M OAT ae Ste! sR eee eee se 2 97-3 98-9 98-2 
AU SUSE csice anos conse ooleaianinsnaaibaene seine -2 97-6 99-1 99-0 
September.........-2cseeeececeesreecces 2 97-6 99-0 99-1 
OYA 170) O13) Dai a conieo)5 BNI CHIT POI GO CID Ocho +2 97-6 99-1 99-7 
IN G.VeETn DOE fee po ee erie esse retelerere rermin ose -2 97-6 99-0 99-6 
December. cite seem eels ret sberersas eral ovate 2 97-6 99-0 99-5 
1928 Average............-55- 4 97-4 99-0 98-9 

1929. 
January. hces ts hae eee ess hee 101-2 |. 97-6 98-8 99-6 
Webruaty.. oooh hea ea aes eae ese -2 97-6 98-6 99-4 
Marvel. ceo. osc)+e oven scarier cebera 2 97-3 98-7 99-5 
DTU TEE CS ee ee es PERG ores 2 97-3 98-7 98-9 
May icc sane oe ae ae oe one aeons 6 96-9 98-9 99-0 
TUNOL ae Oe ees tere eraoed 6 96-9 99 1 99-0 
AitIKiZ| \ hon sacdop Guaonuapasco lOO DEad da Gor 6 96-9 99-4 99-3 
ANgustidt. tute st oe acer mena aes 6 96-7 99 5 101-0 
Sentember......e.0+sce ess eeeeceete wena 6 96-7 99 7 100-9 
EtODer ee ree eet eee eerie. . . 105-5 96-7 99-7 101-2 
ING VEIMbeInee eee ee ei ie tele ietoterie rset , : 105-5 96-5 99-6 101-5 
IDs HOO co aaeuo ema eseeuacaddoonomaoooU : 105-5 96-5 99-6 101-6 
1929 Average............--- 163-3 96-9 99.2 100-6 

1930. 
JANUARY: rele tei ct le eieiser olerelels actem els 105-5 96-5 99-6 102-2 
Hebruary cee eee ce ees ese eieiernlorelnl= 105-5 95-9 99-6 101-9 
March PA i ore EEN REN ES eae 105-5 95-9 99-6 101-5 
APTA TPS MeCN as clacton areal ake aia skis sinters 105-5 95-9 99-6 101-1 


The Family Budget.—A family budget constructed by the Department of 
Labour appears regularly in the Labour Gazette. This budget material has been 
used by the Bureau to obtain the tables which follow. 

Table 9 shows the average prices of items included in the family budget in 1913, 
1920 and each of the years from 1923-29. The index numbers are weighted with the 
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quantities used by the Department of Labour in computing their monthly family 
budget. Table 10 gives these group indexes, except for 1913, by provinces. An 
examination of the tables reveals the course of the budget, consisting of food, fuel 
and lighting and rents, over the period shown. 


9.—Prices of a Family Budget of Staple Foods, Fuel and Lighting and Rent, in Sixty 
Cities in Canada, 1913, 1920, 1923-1929. 


Commodities. pire hrc 1920. | 1923. | 1924. | 1925. | 1926. | 1927. | 1928. | 1929. 


—_——— | | | | | SS | ES 


Beef, sirloin steak......... 1 lb. 0-222) 0-389} 0-283] 0-280) 0-285} 0-294) 0-308} 0-345] 0-363 
Beef, chuck roast.......... Lae 0-148} 0-251) 0-152) 0-148} 0-152} 0-160] 0-172) 0-206] 0-227 
Waal, roast siti ase tui. List’ 0-157] 0-274} 0-182) 0-179) 0-182] 0-193) 0-203} 0-226] 0-245 
Mutton, roast............. ie 0-191} 0-354} 0-277) 0-278) 0-289] 0-298) 0-291} 0-300] 0-309 
Pork, fresh, roast......... oe 0-195} 0-397} 0-264) 0-240} 0-275) 0-302) 0-282] 0-273) 0-300 
Pork, salt mess........... Let 0-176) 0-362} 0-252) 0-231) 0-254] 0-278) 0-265] 0-261) 0-273 
Bacon, breakfast.......... ee 0-247} 0-559] 0-394] 0-337] 0-385] 0-431] 0-393] 0-379] 0-393 
Lard, pure leaf............ ay 0-192} 0-380} 0-231) 0-220) 0-242} 0-246) 0-221] 0-221] 0-219 
Biggs, treebi. sees ose... 1 doz 0-337) 0-709} 0-442) 0-439) 0-486] 0-466) 0-487] 0-478] 0-475 
Eggs, storage.............. .* 0-281) 0-608} 0-370) 0-368) 0-417} 0-398) 0-424) 0-412) 0-403 

Dee Tsce re tic shes Mech! « 1 qt. 0-086) 0-151) 0-117) 0-121); 0-119} 0-118} 0-119) 0-121] 0-123 
Butter, dairy...........:.. 1 lb 0-292) 0-631} 0-399) 0-387) 0-389} 0-406) 0-415) 0-417] 0-428 
Butter, creamery.......... Lis 0-339} 0-696} 0-451) 0-435) 0-439] 0-448) 0-463} 0-461] 0-470 
MR COHG GLA Gs fic 5 Siok Suis « L.¢ 0-205; 0-406} 0-326) 0-301) 0-312} 0-318) 0-310] 0-329} 0-334 

COSC; NOWiskareicinsicis ie aed elev ee 0-191) 0-383} 0-326) 0-301} 0-312] 0-318) 0-310} 0-329) 0-334 
Bread, plain white........ 1 0-041; 0-093} 0-067; 0-069) 0-078} 0-076} 0-077) 0-077] 0-078 
Flour, family.............; Lat 0-032} 0-079} 0-044) 0-045} 0-057) 0-053) 0-053} 0-052} 0-051 
OMG OSG oo. ca. ase ovis baa 0-044} 0-084; 0-055) 0-956] 0-061} 0-058) 0-061] 0-063} 0-064 
Rice, good medium....... at 0-057) 0-164) 0-104) 0-105) 0-109) 0-110) 0-108) 0-105) 0-104 
Beans, handpicked........ Lae 0-062} 0-117} 0-087; 0-084) 0-083} 0-079} 0-081) 0-089} 0-115 
Apples, evaporated........ Soe 0-120} 0-286) 0-200; 0-194} 0-204) 0-200) 0-194} 0-210} 0-213 
Prunes, medium........... Diy 0-119} 0-270} 0-185) 0-160} 0-156) 0-158) 0-148] 0-135} 0-141 
Sugar, granulated......... eae 0-059} 0-197} 0-117] 0-109} 0-085} 0-079) 0-083} 0-079] 0-073 
Sugar, yellow............. Nad 0-055) 0-185) 0-112} 0-104) 0-081) 0-075) 0-079] 0-075) 0-069 
Pets DIAG. 21.155 5th. tes 0-356} 0-644) 0-656) 0-700) 0-714} 0-719) 0-716) 0-713] 0-704 
Tea, green.t i... 5)... nd 0-372} 0-672} 0-656) 0-700} 0-714) 0-719} 0-716) 0-713} 0-704 
Wolpe el eRe GAL. ed 0-376} 0-608} 0-539] 0-550) 0-604} 0-612} 0-612} 0-607} 0-604 
Potatoesvii...066 seks. 1 pk 0-150} 0-658) 0-252) 0-270) 0-276} 0-436} 0-317) 0-258} 0-291 

0- 


Starch, laundry........... 1 lb. 0-096] 0-144) 0-122); 0-122} 0-124) 0-124) 0-123} 0-123) 0-128 
cS ETRE FS Th 2 a RD Pa cs a 
Coal, anthracite........... 1 ton 8-80 | 17-04 | 17-989] 17-052] 16-833] 17-392] 14-464} 16-272] 16-192 
Coal, bituminous.......... pe 6-19 | 12-38 | 11-555) 10-707} 10-249) 10-311] 10-208] 10-113) 10-08 
Wood, hard, best.......... lcord | 6-80 | 13-09 | 12-764) 12-485} 12-280} 12-195) 12-128} 12-077] 12-208 
Wood Pere ee A ee | eg 4-90 | 10-14 | 9-512) 9-209) 8-979) 8-947) 8-96 | 8-937) 8-80 
RonwOn. wa, oe tOns oe wet 1 gal. 0-237) 0-365) 0-307) 0-306) 0-304) 0-308) 0-314) 0-311; 0-311 
Hent, month... oe $ 19-00 | 24-80 | 27-86 | 27-79 | 27-537] 27-43 | 27-44 | 27-67 | 27-92 


Grand Total, Weekly 
US ls een oes 5 See $ 14-024] 25-908] 21-068} 20-693) 21-063) 21-471| 21-201) 21-269] 21-61 
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10.—Index Numbers of a Family Budget of Staple Foods, Fuel and Lighting and Rent, 
in Canada, by Provinces, 1920, 1923-1929. 


(Dominion Average for 1913= 100.) 


STAPLE FOODS. 


ae as, pemann i ieie 9/0) (ah 


No. Provinces. 1920. | 1923. | 1924. | 1925. | 1926. | 1927. | 1928. 1929. 
EE RE ne a a a ee 
tT INova SCOtlad. Gee tice ee occa hese we ees{ 221-0] 148-8] 144-1) 149-5 154-8] 148-8) 149-3] 153-5 
2 |\Prince Edward Island...........----:+++ ++ eeee: 193-4| 130-0] 128-9] 134-8] 142-3] 136-6] 134-3 139-1 
3 |New Brunswick...........-se:eeeeeees ee eerees 914-1| 146-6] 144-7] 147-7| 155-9] 150-1) 149-0 151-4 
ANI Quebees 5. TROL. 5 BIMEA Ys SRR + Pe «otis 206-71 137-0] 132-2] 139-3] 144-9} 139-4) 189-2) 142 8 
RON hee hess Ieee ack Hiden GounconymoppdEc onoe 995-21 142+7| 139-5| 145-0] 154-2) 150-8) 151-0} 153 8 
GliManitoba sn tache mse se cete cei cek se siesta ort 920-2| 136-4] 133-1] 141-7| 142-2) 141-6) 145-6] 151-2 
7 ISaskatchewan......sets hess eae oe seer cleric a 915-6| 141-1] 137-7| 148-2] 148-6] 150-7] 152 3) 158-3 
SWAT erta oral s emanere ee bie Me keys = Shrcrse ey ei nee 918-0] 138-2] 139-4] 149-9] 147-5) 148-2) 151-1 158-9 
9 |British Columbia............--eeeer eee eeeeee: 939-0) 155-5| 154-1] 164-6] 163-1] 163-2) 164-6 170-4 


FUEL AND LIGHTING. 


1 VNOve SCOURS. re.< he sare te © fam bere > wicpsie wie esl dyens 170-6| 163-8] 160-9] 157-1] 155-5] 150-8) 152-4 151-8 
92 |Prince Edward Island..........---+-+++ee2003 181-8] 196-6] 179-1] 174-3] 167-0} 162-8 152-4| 154-5 
3 |New Brunswick.............--::eee secre eee 185-3| 174-8] 169-5] 164-9] 168-1) 164-4} 161-8 160-2 
4 1Quebecs. .uesuse> cosmmrp oho racees sepwine iqdaee 195-0| 183-8] 175-4] 172-8] 177-5] 175-4) 174-9 174:9 
Bul OntariOe sc cutcicicie sickest gbakels dese vaiehe aie is sible “teven ens 198-5} 194-1| 183-0] 179-6] 182-2] 179-1] 177-0 177-0 
Gs lIManitolbate.cics s cecinasop « Cissels tee) ersiele cle elaine: 206-31 203-9} 195-3] 188-5] 184-8] 183-2} 184-8 189-5 
7 |Saskatchewan........0.eeeeeeeeee sree terete 910-3} 201-7] 195-2| 186-4] 181-2] 182-7} 183-8 181- 
SUA Ter beiesscecteete tael, aye e Ste satGie imp tarene gs r= charger 161-6] 134-8] 122-5] 128-3] 126-2) 122-0) 108-4 100-5 
9 |British Columbia............. cece eee cence ees 182-6] 156-1| 152-4| 147-1] 147-6] 147-1) 147-1 147-6 

een heteey  eaee ty etry et ge epee rr rs a 

RENT 

Gi 08 We he ee ee ee a eee 
1 |Nova Scotia.......... 5... cece cece eee ete e seers 107-7| 117-7| 118-5} 117-5) 117-9] 117-9} 117-9 117-9 
9 |\Prince Edward Island..........-..+-+++eseee0> 84-5| 121-7| 123-8] 122-5] 118-5) 118-5) 118-5 122°3 
3 |New Brunswick.........-.-02sseeeeeetereeee: 119-8| 138-7| 142-1] 142-1] 142-1) 142-1) 142-1 142-1 
A WQuebet!. ete. eee. ceeds wee Meee es olen 93-0| 118-0] 121-1] 120-8} 120-8} 121-7) 122-7 123-2 
BS OntariOn etm. Sods we ae eens veers hmsats 154-8] 151°7| 154-4] 152-8] 151-8] 151-2) 153-1) 154-3 
Bul Manitoba. ween as tees - tees es steces eon veleraetels 159-6] 181-2| 184-2] 184-2] 184-2] 184-2} 184-2 184-2 
7 \Sagkatchewan..........--+.sceecteeeeteeneres 178-1| 184-5| 187-6] 184-2] 184-2] 184-2) 184-2 184-2 
UA TIOrtay . Temes ocleits Neys See rceltc opiate, tec atete ober 154-7| 157-7| 150-8} 148-0] 151-8) 152-4] 151-8 157°9 
9 |British Columbia...........--00- ee eect ee ees 119-3| 132-1| 134-3} 135-4] 135-8] 136-6) 138-1 139-8 


GRAND TOTAL. 


1 | Nova Scotia... = cba... see se ple veer sp lee 175-3| 140-1| 137-4] 139-4] 142-1] 138-4) 138-9) 141-0 
2 |Prince Edward Island...........--++++eeeeeees 154-5| 136-2) 133-7] 135-6] 137-3] 134-0) 131-2) 135-3 
3 |New Brunswick..........-..sees ee eee rece cece 177-8| 147-7| 146-9] 147-9] 152-7) 149-1) 148-2) 149-2 
4 IQuebee! /. O55 G5 laf el. ih ea oe. sii sik «eyed 166-0] 136-7| 134-1] 137-4] 141-0] 138-1} 138-3) 140-3 
5  |Ontarion. ile sis stiste le de seo sere) etetele nies «falchene’s 187-1| 152-5| 150-2| 152-2] 156-8) 154-6) 155-0) 156-9 
6; |Mianitobas ees cic stele 8 cs aise clers) sous moles rye 197-4| 160-7] 158-6| 162-2] 161-9} 161-5] 163-8) 167-4 
7 \Saskatchewan..........--- eee ee eee eee eee cess 202-1] 163-9] 162-1] 165-3) 164-8} 166-2} 167-2) 170-0 
Bie A Tere benstiieaesiee cere erste he ae a Paranda loavovertrers fe eieiers 188-6] 144-1] 140-6| 146-0] 145-8) 145-9) 145-3] 150-4 
9 |British Columbia.........- 06. - sees cece renee 186-6] 147-2| 146-9] 152-0} 151-5) 151-5) 153-0 156-7 


Section 3.—Index Numbers of Security Prices. 


Many important advances have recently been made in the direction of improv- 
ing the technique of making index numbers of security prices. The chief of these 
are: first, the computation of index numbers to serve different purposes; secondly, 
weighting of the index numbers so that they will accurately represent the market— 


aw 
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an accurate index of market trends cannot be made on the basis of a simple average 
of market quotations or on any system which does not consider weighting; thirdly, 
using weighted average prices of individual securities rather than the average of 
high and low quotations or closing quotations. This last point is of considerable 
importance, because the average price at which a stock sells on a day’s market 
frequently differs widely from the average of its high and low quotations or its 
closing price. 


In the revised index numbers of security prices which have recently been issued 
by the Bureau full use of the improvements mentioned has been made, and these 
index numbers are now in line with the most advanced technique pertaining to the 
making of such indexes. In the revision, the base of the calculations was also 
changed. The basic period is now the year 1926, that is, prices prevailing in that 
year are taken as 100 and subsequent price movements are expressed as a percentage. 
The year 1926 was chosen as the base, in conformity with the tendency which now 
prevails to substitute a post-war for a pre-war base. This year was also chosen in 
order to enable comparisons to be made between Professor Fisher’s indexes for the 
New York market and the Canadian markets. Index numbers for the markets of 
both countries are constructed on principles which are practically identical. 


Two series of index numbers are now published by the Bureau on a weekly 
basis, viz., traders’ and investors’ indexes. (See Tables 11 and 12.) As will be 
apparent, these measure movements of an entirely different character. The traders’ 
index is based upon the prices of the twenty-five best selling industrial and public 
utility common stocks sold on the Montreal and Toronto exchanges each week. 
This traders’ index measures the trend of gains or losses for an “average” trader on 
the Montreal and Toronto stock exchanges, who buys and sells the leading common 
stocks in the same proportion as they are traded in the market as a whole, and who 
turns over his investments every week. The investors’ index, on the other hand, 
measures the trend of values for the investor who buys a list of stocks and holds 
them over a long period of time. 


Investors’ Index Numbers of Common Stocks, 1913 to 1929.—Monthly 
figures for the investors’ index number of common stocks, computed by the Dom- 


‘inion Bureau of Statistics on the basis 1926=100, have been carried back to 1913. 


The index falls into two parts, viz:, the period subsequent to 1926 and the earlier 
period. For the period 1913 to 1926 those stocks were used which were included 
in the index number previously issued on the 1913 base, viz., 31 industrials, 10 
public utilities and 9 banks, or 50 stocks in all. In the subsequent period the list 
of stocks included in the monthly index numbers was enlarged and now contains 
92 industrial, 18 domestic utilities, 7 companies located abroad and 8 bank stocks. 
Despite the difference in the number of stocks included, the trend of stock prices is 
adequately shown throughout the whole period. The larger number of stocks 
included in the revised index number, though adding little to the accuracy of the 
general index, gives more complete information regarding various groups of stocks 
traded on Canadian exchanges. 


Banks are included in the monthly index numbers but not in the weekly, the 
trading in such securities not being, as a rule, sufficiently important to warrant 
their inclusion in a weekly index. In any case their inclusion does not affect the 
general index by more than a point or two. 
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11.—Investors’ Monthly Index Numbers of Common Stocks, by Months, 1929. 


plore tee earlier figures, see p. 784 of the 1929 Year Book, and pp. 796-800 of the 1927-1928 Year 
Book. 


Industrials. 
re 
an 
Months. ines a Steel Tex- | Food 
: ; and | Pulp | yi. tiles | and | pover-| Mis- 
Total.| Iron d as Oils. | and | Allied es cella- 
and | Paper. S Cloth-| Pro- o~* | neous. 
Steel ing. | ducts. 
Pro- 
ducts 
No. of Securities. 125 8 92 14 9 5 3 7 23 11 20 
1929. 
January woes: 9207-4| 150-2| 286-1] 374-6} 101-6) 217-2) 276-3} 110-9 196-7} 189-1] 468-8 
Hebruanyeacecc. see 909-4| 147-7} 292-9] 377-5| 103-0 247-6| 261-5} 108-2} 196-3] 201-3) 501-6 
Mareht interes 192-6] 143-5| 266-2] 346-9] 94-8] 235-2) 250-7] 100-5 180-3) 175-1) 441-4 
Anois ae: Sects 191-8} 140-9] 269-3} 338-5] 94-8] 235-4) 298-8} 99-6 182-8] 175-9) 402-1 


MB S7 en ciomaphetup maior rs 187-1] 135-6| 269-3} 325-6] 93-8! 236-8) 304-7} 101-3) 176-9 155-6] 406-5 


JUNG eee eer soe ee 185-6] 129-7] 264-1] 319-7] 92-3] 234-4} 294-9) 99-4 173-8} 148-2) 403-6 
JUL yc tistals «ie ots 192-8} 135-0) 271-2} 321-6} 96-8] 249-1) 315-2} 96-0 178-8] 188-4] 406-4 
IAN pUSt ne a = 907-4| 135-4| 293-8} 325-4] 109-2] 256-8) 359-3 91-2| 181-3] 186-7) 433-6 
September.......... 917-1| 133-2) 315-8] 322-4] 108-2| 267-0} 417-8} 90-5 178-3) 129-0} 457-4 
Octobetcaceccn ces 186-4] 131-4| 255-4] 248-8] 92-6) 244-0) 348-0} 84-8 155-8] 102-4) 351-7 
November......... 154-7] 117-9} 209-4] 212-9] 77-4] 206-1] 296-4 79-2| 138-9| 88-0] 267-6 
Decembernes. sete 156-5| 117-4| 210-0] 231-6) 76-0) 196-8) 296-1 79-4) 139-8) 93-8] 266-2 
cee ae a eee ee a ee Se ee es SS er 
' 1 
Publie Utilities. Companies Abroad. 
Months. * 
Telephone Power 
Trans- In- ae 
Total. : an and Total. p Utility. 
portation. Telegraph. | Traction. dustrial. 
No. of Securities. 18 2 2 14 7 1 6 
1929. 

JANUALVe eee nein 154-0 153-7 122-3 164-9 210-5 183-3 253-5 
Iebruaty-c- eee 158-7 161-2 122-3 168-1 198-9 173-0 236-5 
Mariel.) 2s nae. 150-1 156-5 121-8 153-9 176-8 161-5 204-5 
April 143-6 149-9 117-0 146-9 180°3 172-6 200-0 
Mayer sot ieee. 140-2 144-5 117-7 144-6 164-2 157-2 182-4 
TUNG ees Nera cee ees 143-4 144-2 117-9 152-1 162-8 144-7 192-9 
Sultyedee ent: ne tency, 150-7 150-8 120-1 161-3 171-9 155-1 201-1 
Aucusth semen 159-2 145-8 128-0 184-0 192-6 168-5 231-2 
September......... 163-1 144-7 123-3 194-8 197-2 172-7 236-2 
October? 2h 149-3 135-0 121-5 174-3 172-7 151-8 206-2 
November......... 130-9 128-3 114-8 141-1 129-5 125-9 141-4 
December......... 131-6 122-6 114-4 148-5 137-9 137-6 146-6 
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12.—Trader’s Index Numbers of Prices and Volume of Sales, 
Monthly Averages, 1327-May, 1930. 


(1926= 100) 


Nore.—The Traders’ Index measures the trend of gains or losses for an ‘‘average’’ trader on the Mon- 
trealand Toronto stock exchanges, who buys and sells in the same proportion as they are traded in the 
market as a whole and turns over his investments every week. 

Column 1—Weighted index numbers of the prices of the 25 best selling Industrial and Public Utility 
common stocks on the Montreal and Toronto Exchanges. 

, ataee 2—Index numbers of the total money value of the stocks included in 1 above, and traded during 
the month. 


1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 
Months. 

ColmiaieCol. 2al2Cola 1) Col. 2. ) Col? 1 |) Col: 2)| Colh1 Col. 2 

Prices. | Values. | Prices. | Values. | Prices. | Values. | Prices. | Values. 

JAUMUALY see oaks eee do ewes Bo Sdee « 111-7 | 101-5 | 317-7 | 282-9 |1,039-5 | 475-3 | 828-9 56-4 
MGBURATV HELE tre nee ar eee eas aes 123-0 | 114-6 | 322-0 | 230-3 |1,125-8 | 280-3 | 864-3 51-9 
INIAECTICo Ne ee tee Re ek ee 132-3 126-3 | 338-5 | 230-6 |1,057-3 | 242-4 | 898-6 56-1 
Dy ac 3 yo Gu RE fy 5 Se BP eee 146-2 149-6 | 379-5 | 262-0 | 962-4 128-4 |1,010-9 93-1 
CL Sapp ae ote cs in Baer ae ee 161-0 | 167-8 | 417-1 | 256-0} 955-1 113-4 |. 921-2 53-3 
JUNOTEE eee OR Seen Be SOS 177-3 | 234-2 | 388-0] 184-3 | 968-0 82-2 ~ - 
A fil 37 SS SUR Pe TS a es 174-0 | 116-0 | 391-2 108-0 |1,032-1 86-0 - - 
SNGSY RTS 5 JRE? Spy =) See PERE RE co 187-8 118-5 | 391-3 127-8 |1,170-1 | 212-2 - - 
Boptem bers ereehaltc s oide's akon oe 211-3 | 232-6} 470-6 | 166-4 |1, 230-4 179-2 - ~ 
Ockoberscee Seek i os Se BeBe 236-4 285-1 553-2 362-4 |1,125-8 269-5 = - 
November: foie eo. ct gee. 251-7 | 211-2 | 714-1} 440-1 769-2 | 119-4 - - 
DeGeneres aeth e vcc has Se eae 281-4 294-0 809-7 | 256-8 786-7 55-8 - = 


Weighted Index Numbers of Seventeen Mining Stocks.—A weighted index 
number of 17 mining stocks is computed by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics on 
the basis 1926=100. Mines of a semi-industrial nature, such as International 
Nickel and Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company, do not appear here but 
are included in the Bureau’s Investor’s index of common industrial and public utility 
stocks. 


Stocks included in this index are confined to producing mines, those which are 
about to pass into this category, and a couple which have large interests in other 
producing mines. Each stock is weighted by the number of shares outstanding, 
but in certain cases deductions have been made to prevent duplication, as in the case 
of Kirkland Lake’s holdings of Beaver. 


Index numbers are calculated for the total stocks and for three groups, v2z., 
gold stocks, gold-copper stocks, and silver and miscellaneous stocks. The gold stocks 
are Premier, Coniaurum, Dome, Hollinger, McIntyre, Vipond Consolidated, Kirk- 
land Lake Mines, Lake Shore, Sylvanite, Teck-Hughes and Wright Hargreaves. 
Gold-copper stocks include Amulet and Noranda. Silver and miscellaneous stocks 
are Beaver, Nipissing, Coniagas and Mining Corporation. The term ‘Silver and 
Miscellaneous” is used because all four stocks have important interests other than 
silver and two of the four are not now producing silver. 


Excepting for the months of July and August, the course of the general index of 

17 mining stocks in 1929 was steadily downward. From 125-7 in January, it fell 

to 103-9 in June, and then, after a minor upward reaction, again continued lower, 

to reach 74-5 in December. The three sub-groups followed substantially the same 

path as outlined for the general index, the effect of the summer reaction being most 
apparent in the gold-copper section. 
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13.—Weighted Index Numbers of Seventeen Mining Stocks, 1928-1929. 


(1926=100.) 
ne aa) Sane ae 
Years and Months Gold Gold- wna tie. Total 
; : Copper. wallannoun, Index. 
No. of Stocks. 11 2 4 17 
‘Wapais habit foots Awiele Te aan ee 4 ail t Et jete domi eet 
1928. 
JOMUAPY 06 fics calor ccs bunds Ob eee oe eee sree 132-5 144-2 122-4 134-0 
Pebraaryelic. ot hil iss eager ee eae se een 121-0 125-8 105-5 121-4 
March nies cub hase ieee aerate ere, steed saerege er oerotee 121-7 123-7 103-1 121-5 
Ps | eee eens atin, aie opnie oe arian 117-5 110-6 97-0 115-6 
MAY fro ou cechected hv wee Raw acti or hace ding sage oes 115-7 136-9 95-2 118-1 
Dien Bon rt date ea: BH oercooe goon Ses 113-1 197-7 90-1 125-6 
Jitkyt esc chk Nr ee ee te ceo te a> es ariny 800 Aen eae 101-7 293-0 84-8 131-9 
Fy ic RR SE IG Hadas eRe teas eco Rar ccd a tks oD 92-0 291-2 78-4 123-6 
Sante Dera. ic. cd fia risses eclene vnslns deieng os sie holm tne xp 91-6 283-6 77-2 121-9 
CMY Cho) 61S) ae ae CENA IE ARERR Oe Conse ESE cn a 2 84-3 268-3 66-4 113-0 
INO VET DOL. cists toe silent yotesue eadledsbte-tore taraear i tr pe heuer 82-0 300-8 68-6 116-5 
1D YS erate oro) Ose A rer te heae eer aars ope Rinaing: mieber nani ooo & 76:8 315-0 72-2 115-1 
1929. 

January. 20 ocho see Sepa hep apie ae aan eee eee ee 85-4 334-7 80-0 125-7 
Febroary. ¢02%...£). See 0 us eee © pecs ee eee 84-4 323-6 85-3 123-7 
IVATOES oo haces coach hte ities eee ads ie atevedevaters = fel aiebataleuere) sta s 84-7 301-4 82-5 120°:3 
April olde ecscas 8h. baa “pipe beat amas Raku ns Die 82-9 267-2 75-4 112-7 
Mayor Wad oe i ee era tee eee Ee 77-4 272-4 72-7 108-9 
A NT Peet Dee ee et Te Be Bed AOA inainks gm monde: 72-1 267-5 69-8 103-9 
Fale 2 2c sok eee eee tee dees eo ear ae 73-2 298-2 69-4 109-6 
A amtieti. dees ssn a4 temas ti eee Gla) ania ° Golem ee ccarise 74-1 325-9 70-5 114-8 
September... +1. buerswsrere athe deals s+ agiem wee oak 63 +6 317-0 65:3 104-8 
OCHO OL. eonn ic she eseatn DBO Sear leis =o Ste LE leicKe noes ays catnensgeneiens 59:3 247-8 59-8 90-1 
INO VET DOR.ciecsee He tees aia terre le coat he et nus hers ieeceye, state 54-2 185-0 55-0 75:7 
TGCOTD OT: rere Certara cee eect aie tye elieneters iaiaaniesatene ese 54-3 178-1 51-3 74-5 


Section 4.—Prices of Services. 


A study of the prices of services sheds considerable light on the cost of living, 
as such services are a considerable item in the average family budget. Information 
with regard to the trend of street car fares, of rates for manufactured and natural 
fuel gas, of domestic electric light rates and of telephone charges was published at 
pages 801 to 804 of the 1927-28 Year Book. Later information shows that the 
prices of manufactured fuel gas have shown a downward tendency, the Dominion 
index number for 1928 being 98-2, as compared with 100-0 in 1926. The index 
number of the price of natural fuel gas also declined from 100-0 in 1926 to 92-0 in 
1928. On the other hand, telephone rates have shown a distinct increase, the 
Dominion’ index number for domestic telephone rates having risen from 100-0 
in 1926 to 107-2 in 1928. Again, the business telephone rate has risen from 
100 in 1926 to 118-3 in 1928. Additional information and details by provinces 
will be found at pages 254-265 of the Bureau of Statistics’ Annual Report on 
Prices and Price Indexes, 1913-1928. 


Hospital Charges.—In view of discussions of the increased cost entailed by 
illness and hospital treatment, a special investigation on hospital charges has recently 
been made and the results are given as Dominion averages in the following table. 
In general, this shows that hospital charges have increased approximately 90 p.c. 
since 1913, except for operating room charges, which have increased only about 
60 p.c. At the same time, the cost of maintaining patients in hospitals has increased 
by over 100 p.c. Since the general cost of living in Canada has increased only from 
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50 to 60 p.c., it may be inferred that patients in hospitals have an improved standard 
of living and of comfort as compared with the conditions before the war. 

The detailed results of this investigation, including the statistics by provinces, 
are to be found at pp. 255-259 of the Bureau of Statistics’ Annual Report on Prices 
and Price Indexes, 1913-28. 


14.—Average Daily Hospital Charges in Canada, 1913 and 1917 to 1928. 


Items. : 1913. 1917. 1918, 1919. 1920. 1921. 
A OLIGAVGLCLE Oa. Babes Achaea. Sue be $ 99 1-19 1-32 1-47 1-54 1-67 
andex Nim ber weer. 6h hee os. Teds... 100-0 119-4 134-4 149-1 156-9 170-5 
Semi-private Rooms................. $ 1-57 1-79 2-03 2-27 2-44 2-63 
POX gE DOL ate sistire teatandde-se ve vaevoreroaric 100-0 114-7 130-9 145-8 156-3 168-6 
ATA AbO VR OOMIIS ek Soseitveiocien voureherc bees $ 2-68 3:00 3°23 3°68 4-05 4-45 
IndexsINuUMI per ss. >. or SS en Seas 100-0 111-8 120-8 138-2 151-4 167-4 
Operating Rooms os..< .4oheees sce hs $ 5-16 5-53 5-94 6:71 7-00 7°15 
index Numbers. 89. . eas ere 100-0 107-4 115-4 130-8 137-0 140-1 
Cost of Maintenance per head........ $ 1-68 2-14 2-47 2-72 3-08 3-22 
ImclextiN ai ber id pyca tanta teleteckids 100-0 128-8 148-8 163-7 187-2 195-6 
are eee eee A a ee i ee ee heed 
Items. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 
Public Ward... j2h02i... $ 1-71 1-73 1:77 1-78 1-831 1-86 1-96 
Index Number!............ 175-0 177-1 180-4 181-2 183-2 185-2 196-9 
Semi-private Rooms...... $ 2-69 2-73 2-74 2-84 2-821 2-83 2-85 
IndexeNumbers.i 6. i si5c.; 173-1 175-6 176-1 182-2 185-2 186-3 187-8 
Private oomsittacnces.- $ 4-49 4-52 4-58 4-92 5-071 5-14 5-25 
Index Number; .2..2.5).... 169-1 170:°3 172-3 185-9 188-5 191-1 195-3 
Operating Room.......... $ 7°24 7:64 7:87 7:97 8-171 8-31 8-36 
Index Number.:)..3.....¢.% 141-8 148-9 153-0 155-1 156-7 159-1 160-1 
Cost of Maintenance per 
RERG tee. te Ms BAe oc 3°12 3°17 3°25 3:26 481 3°45 3°49 
Index-Numberse.w i ak » | 189-7 192-5 197-1 198-31 201-91 199-7 202-3 


1 Data revised. 


Section 5.—Index Numbers of Interest Rates. 


Few economic Statistics are of more significance than the net rates of interest 
paid on the absolutely safest securities, such as government bonds maturing on a 
fixed and definite date. Other interest rates naturally grade upward from the rates 
which the safest of possible borrowers has to pay, and from the fluctuations of that 
price an idea may be obtained as to the relation between the supply of, and the 
demand for, funds for investment. 

Prior to the war, the funded debt of the Dominion was entirely held outside 
the country, there being no home market for Canadian Government bonds. Since 
about the beginning of the century, however, the Province of Ontario, the wealthiest 
and most populous of the provinces of the Dominion, has done its financing largely 
in Canada itself, and the fluctuation in the rate of yield of Province of Ontario 
bonds is thus the best long-term indicator of net interest rates in the Dominion. 
These yields, compiled originally by Wood, Gundy and Co. of Toronto, and furnished 
by that firm to the Bureau of Statistics, have been recalculated as index numbers 
on a 1926 base and are shown in Table 15, a particularly interesting feature being 
the decline.in the interest rates index from the high point of 129-4 in October 1920 © 

94562—50 
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to 87-7 in February of 1928. Since the latter date, the scarcity of funds for this 
type of investment forced the index number up to 104-4 in May and September 
1929, from which point it has gradually declined to 102-3 in January 1930. 


15.—Index Numbers of Interest Rates in Canada, Calculated from Yields of Ontario 
Bonds, 1990-1929.! 


(Base 1926=100.) 


SS SS 000€0_0_0—(—0—_—_—_ OEE>>Eeo 


Months. 1900. 1901. 1902. 1903. 1904. 1905. 1906. 


ape 1 gape ee ee a eee 
JRuUaey ince: oes se Pa ee eee wanes gaa 73-1 77-9 79°3 78°5 78-5 78-5 76-2 
Woril. 0 Beth. oe ek oo to ee ee eget 74-1 78-5 79°3 78-5 78-5 75-2- 76-2 
FUG ieee ees La Ee icchs caer ewe rer a 75-2 78-7 79-3 78-5 79-3 74-1 76-2 
CREEO DOT Meee rey ee yee ee ess be sroatyehenole 77-2 78-7 79°3 78-5 79-3 75-2 76°8 
Mecem ber Po hec one et ho neh Ale Secs carey 77-7 79-3 78-5 78-5 78-3 76-2 77-2 


eee eee ee ee ee a eT 


See eee eee ee a a ee ee ear ee Em 


ET NER AAD Minds ndooee uinbdedonn d dplg apace Se 78-3 88-7 82-5 81-4 83-5 83-5 88-7 
Aptil, 00. 0s Abin stooge Nee cea Renee sents S 81-4 87-7 81-4 82-5 81-0 85-6 89-8 
JUDO rE ae ha a ths Apeme oleiete e MORI Crete acghe intetote ov su0) 85-6 86-6 80-4 82-5 81-0 86-6 90-8 
October Parc aie ear aetaretele 87-7 85-6 80-4 82-5 81-4 87-7 91-S 
Wecember eres. ..c- seen ees += eters eee vel te 88-7 83-5 81-4 83-5 83-5 88-7 91-9 


ere | rere ee 


ee eee ee eee ee ea en = ey 


Fa MUA Y.c 5 ace e548 are eagelotsinin ee snamnlnnetenre et 91-9 88-7 | 109-6 | 100-2 | 125-3 iPAlel 120-0 
Aptilick:, cencvse s aeaawen debe aceite 90-8 91-9 110-6 | 109-6} 125-3 116-9 121-1 
AT nee, oe RIE c., Dri meted oon Oor 88-7 93-9 109-6 | 114-8 126-3 112-7 125-3 
October, i. wk os ee ate cote ice e 88-7 104-4 104°4 123-2 125-3 116-9 129-4 
Wecembon rcs ere eee ee sao Shes 88:7 | 109-6 102-3 125-3 125°3 120-0 128-4 
hie cS ABE RO SS ee ees 
Months. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 
JAMUREVE Pic creer ee bors 125-3 116-9 112-7 106°5 99-2 100-2 97-1 89-8 97-1 
Mebruarys pecs oe keto 125-3 114-8 110-6 106-1 100-2 100-2 97-1 87-7 98-1 
Manel <.<f-o.4.08 ee 125-3 113-8 109-6 | 106-1 100-2 100-2 96-0 88-7 101-3 
pAvuilliae, he eta herent cnn: 125-3 112-7 107:5 106-1 100-2 100-2 95-2 88-7 103-3 
Malye. «teat ee thee 126-3 112-7 107-5 106-1 99-2 100-2 95-0 90:8 104-4 
UNG: oo RR op ce 126-3 112-7 107-5 105-8 99-2 100-2 95-0 91-9 103-3 
JOR OE eee eee 128-4 112-7 107-5 103-5 99-2 100-2 95-0 93-9 103-3 
AUoUIS Gla chiak tee tise estate 128-4 112-7 107°5 99 +2 99-2 100-2 95-0 96-0 102-3 
Sepbeniber........0c-encs-| geko 111-7 107-5 99-2 99-2 100-2 95-0 96-0 104-4 
MetGbersh..ch. aE ee 126-3 111-7 107-9 100-2 100-2 100-2 93-9 95-0 103-3 
INO VelmiDeiN ye cune weeie ces 119-4 112-7 107°3 99-2 100-2 99-2 93-3 95-0 103-3 
Decembers pee were. ae 119-4 113-2 107°3 99-2 100-2 99-2 90-8 96-0 102-3 


1JIn 1930, the index number was 102-3 in both January and February. 


Section 6.—Index Numbers of Import and Export Valuations. 


Index numbers of import and export valuations have been computed by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics for the calendar years 1920 to 1928 and are shown 
in Table 16. Fifty export and 60 import commodities are included in the calcula- 
tions. The year 1913 has been taken as a base. Index numbers were calculated 
on the aggregative principle and an individual and group system of weighting 
has been used on the basis of quantities imported or exported.t 

A comparison of the prices of imports and exports with wholesale commodity 
prices reveals that the import and export prices move on a lower level than whole- 
sale prices. This fact is thus accounted for:— 

(1) Prices of commodities which enter into international trade are usually on a 
lower level than prices of domestic commodities. 


1For list of commodities included see Prices and Price Indexes, 1913-1926, Appendix A. 
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(2) Prices used in an index number of wholesale prices are for identical grades 
of commodities throughout the whole period under investigation. In an index 
number of import and export valuations the prices used are the result of dividing 
total values by total quantities imported or exported and are, therefore, average 
values of all grades traded in a particular year. A change in average value in one 
year as compared with another may be due, therefore, to a change in price or to a 
change in the character of the grades traded. A lower level in index numbers may 
be due to the predominance of lower priced grades. 

(3) Index numbers of wholesale prices are based on prices charged by whole- 
salers in the country making the index, including all charges on imports, such as 
customs duty, insurance, freight, brokerage and so on. Customs valuations, on 
the other hand, are the fair market values as sold for home consumption in the 
country of origin. In the case of imports, movements in freight rates, insurance 
rates, customs duties, special taxes such as sales tax, etc., would not directly affect 
the import valuations, but they would all be reflected in wholesale prices. 

An index number of export and import valuations is a needful supplement to 
index numbers of wholesale prices. Very frequently total export and import 
valuations are corrected by wholesale price index numbers in order to eliminate the 
influence of price fluctutation and enable a comparison to be made on a quantity 
basis. But wholesale price index numbers are not really suitable for this purpose, 
since they frequently show a considerable difference from index numbers of export 
and import valuations. In Canada there are now two better means of making a 
quantitative comparison of export and import movements. Firstly, figures are com- 
puted by the External Trade Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics showing 
the total values of exports and imports for the fiscal years, commencing with the year 
ended Mar. 31, 1921, on the basis of average values in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 
1914. That is to say, in this calculation prices do not change from year to year 
but are taken as constant while the quantities change. Thus changes in the total 
value figures from year to year indicate changes in quantities of commodities im- 
ported and exported and not changes in prices. | Secondly, index numbers of export 
and import values are computed by the Prices’ Division of the Bureau. These 
index numbers are so constructed as to eliminate the influence of changes in the 
quantities of exports and imports. The basis in this case is the calendar year and 
not the fiscal year. Fixed quantities of exports and imports are multiplied by the 
average values for each calendar year and the aggregate amounts turned into index 
numbers. The quantities selected refer to the year 1913, but if a quantity in 
that year is not considered sufficiently representative for the period investigated, 
it is amended by reference to later years. The result is to eliminate the influence 
of changing quantities and to secure measurement of changing valuations. Index 
numbers were also computed for group as well as total valuations. These index 
numbers may be used for correcting total import and export valuations on a calendar 
year base so as to eliminate the influence of price changes. 

Index numbers of import and export valuations, however, have other important 
uses, which may be enumerated :— 

(1) They tend to corroborate the measurement of wholesale prices. Though 
they move on a lower level than wholesale price indexes, the direction of their 
movement follows a parallel course. 

(2) Their chief value lies in the fact that from them a comparison may be made 
of price movements of Canadian exports and imports. Both series of values are 
f.o.b. values, that is, they are prices exclusive of customs, insurance and freight 
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charges. (In the case of Canadian exports freight charges would in some cases be 
included up to the port of exit but this would also be true of some goods shipped 
from foreign countries to Canada.) Since the values are f.o.b. and are fair market 
values as sold for home consumption, a comparison of the resulting index numbers 
of exports and imports shows whether or not Canada is receiving, in average values 
for the goods she sells, an equivalent in average values for the goods she buys. 
Since a large proportion of our exports are agricultural products, any disparity 
between the price of Canadian farm products and the price of goods bought from 
abroad would be reflected in the index numbers. Moreover, if the index numbers 
of exports were higher than those of imports, this would indicate a condition tending 
to prosperity in Canada and vice versa if index numbers of exports were lower. 
In other words, Canadian prosperity depends in no small measure on the purchasing 
power of our exports. From this point of view it is interesting to compare the index 
numbers of export and import values in Table 16. 


16.—Index Numbers of Export and Import Valuations, calendar years 1921-1928. 


(1913 =100.) 
EXPORTS. 
Number 
Groups. of 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 
Items 


‘Vegetables and Their Pro- 


Fibres, Textiles and Tex- 
tile sProducts 22 sane 
Wood, Wood Products and 


Hd 

8 

Tron and Its Products..... 4 
Non-Ferrous Metals and 

Their Products........ 6| 130-8} 123-6 | 121-2 | 123-3 132-9 129-4 | 120-0 121-1 

Non-Metallic Minerals and 

‘heir (Products:.... 4-3 2 

Chemicals and Allied Pro- 4 


UGS Sree cueasiNs trite 125-7 | 117-0 | 118-2} 109-0] 109-6] 107-6 97-0 87-4 

Total Exports......... 50 | 164-8 | 137-8} 1386-8 | 189-6 | 151-7; 147-0] 144-0 137-6 
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IMPORTS. 


ce 


Vegetables and Their Pro- 
Cuetec aes eee 15 200-3 131-8 174-4 167-2 154-8 149-6 153-3 144-4 


Gucte tenes hie eee & 91-4 85-3 87-3 78-9 93-6 86-9 95-0 119-2 
Fibres, Textiles and Tex- ; 
tile Products). 2 cee. 15 | 165-0 | 156-5 | 182-4 | 181-7 | 184-0] 158-0 | 148-7 153-8 
Wood, Wood Products and 
Papersscta dese sees e et 3 | 174-8] 161-3 | 178-2 | 167-0 | 175-6 | 164-7 | 141-7 142-1 
Tron and Its Products..... 11 | 137-6} 103-5 | 108-8 | 107-4 98-6 95-0 95-0 93-6 
Non-Ferrous Metals and 
Their Products......... 3 87-2 89-2 91-8 92-0 | 100:6 | 107-4 | -106-7 103-7 
Non-Metallic Minerals and 
Their Products... ...... i 179-3 181-6 162-2 145-4 143-9 141-7 130-1 124°8 
Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
UGtS Ty. EE Sareea. aoe 3 | 215-2 | 164-3 | 143-7] 146-9 | 140-3 | 148-7 | 148-2 138-6 
Total Imports........ 60 | 160-4] 135-0 | 147-6] 142-0 | 139-6] 181-7 | 127-0 127-3 
Combined Index...... - 162-8 | 136-5 | 141-7 | 140-7] 146-3] 140-1 136-3 133-0 
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CHAPTER XXI.—PUBLIC FINANCE. 


The following treatment of public finance includes a discussion of Dominion, 
Provincial and municipal finance in Canada, with numerous tables, and closes with 
a brief discussion of the national wealth and national income of the Dominion as 
the basis of all public finance. 

In recent years the subject of public finance has been more elaborately treated 
than formerly, in response to an increasing public demand, resulting from the grow- 
ing pressure of taxation to meet the augmented expenditures of the national, pro- 
vincial and local administrations. In the consideration of these growing expendi- 
tures two facts must be kept in mind:—(1) that our country is showing a relatively 
rapid growth of population—22 p.c. in the 10 years from 1911 to 192i—and (2) that 
$1.50 in 1929 had approximately the same purchasing power as $1 in 1913. Further- 
more, since most of our citizens are producers, the effect of this latter fact in 
swelling the aggregated total money income of the citizens of Canada so as to 
increase their tax-paying power should not be forgotten. In addition, there is an 
evident increase in the functions of government. 

The great increase in Dominion expenditure since 1913 has, of course, been 
mainly due to the war and the burden of interest, pension charges, soldiers’ civil 
re-establishment, etc., resulting from the war. Similar increases have also taken 
place during the same period in provincial and municipal expenditures. Thus in 
their fiscal years ended 1928 the total ordinary expenditure of the nine Provincial 
Governments was $165,538,910, as compared with $53,826,219 in 1916, only 12 
years before, an increase of no less than 207-5 p.c. (The aggregate interest pay- 
ments of Provincial Governments rose from $7,817,844 in 1916 to $39,427,633 in 
1928.) Again, between 1913 and 1928 the aggregate taxes imposed by the munici- 
palities of Ontario increased from $34,231,214 to $110,811,025—an increase of 223-7 
p.c. In Quebec the ordinary receipts of municipalities other than counties in- 
creased from $20,319,277 in 1914 to $57,504,035 in 1928, an increase of 183 p.c. In 
Manitoba the increase in municipal taxation has been from $9,922,537 in 1912 to 
$17,907,723 in 1928, an increase of 80-5 p.c. In Saskatchewan the grand total of 
municipal tax levies was $7,811,328 in 1914 and $27,944,725 in 1928. In Alberta the 
municipal taxes levied amounted to $9,791,846 in 1914 and to $11,922,319 in 1928. 
In British Columbia the taxes collected by the municipalities totalled $8,698,820 in 
1914 and $15,928,562 in 1928. Finally, in the extreme East the aggregate tax 
receipts of the municipalities of Nova Scotia were $6,345,971 in 1928, as compared 
with $3,254,094 as recently as 1919, an increase of 95 p.c. in the last nine years. The 
seven provinces covered by these statistics contained in 1921 approximately 94 p.c. 
of the population of the Dominion. 


Section 1.—Dominion Public Finance. - 


Historical Sketch.—Both under the French régime and in the earlier part 
of the British, the territorial or casual revenues of Canada, consisting of certain 
seigneurial dues and the proceeds of the sale of government timber and land, were 
reserved to the Crown, while the right of levying taxes and of regulating the trade 
and commerce of the colony was, after 1763, deemed to be vested in the British 
Parliament. 

By the Quebec Act of 1774, certain duties on spirits and molasses were imposed, 
to be expended by the Crown in order to provide a revenue “towards defraying the 
expenses of the administration of justice and the support of the civil government of 
the province”. A little later, in 1778, the British Government, by the Declaratory 
Act (18 Geo. ITI, c. 12), renounced pats ne right of taxing the colonies to provide 
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Imperial revenue, but maintained its claim to impose duties considered necessary 
for the regulation of trade, the proceeds to go towards defraying the expenditures 
of the colonial administration. After the Constitutional Act of 1791, the customs 
duties remained under the control of the Imperial Government, their revenue, as 
well as the territorial revenue above mentioned, coming in to the executive adminis- 
tration independently of the Legislative Assembly and thus making the executive 
power largely independent of the Legislature. In case these revenues proved 
insufficient, recourse could generally be had to the grant made by the Imperial 
Government for the support of the army. As time went on, however, the Crown 
revenues became more and more inadequate to meet the increasing expenditure, 
while the wave of economy in Great Britain after 1815 made it impossible any 
longer to supplement these revenues from military sources. On the other hand, the 
purely provincial revenues collected under the authorization of the Provincial 
Legislature showed an increasing surplus. The power of the purse thus began to 
pass into the hands of the Legislatures; further, in 1831 the British Parliament 
passed an Act placing the customs duties at the disposal of the Legislatures. 

Under the Act of Union a consolidated revenue fund was established. All 
appropriation bills were required to originate in the Legislative Assembly, which 
was forbidden to pass any vote, resolution or bill involving the expenditure of 
public money unless the same had first been recommended by a written message 
of the Governor-General. The British Government surrendered all control of the. 
hereditary or casual revenues, which were thenceforth paid into the treasury of the 
province, to be disposed of as its Legislature should direct. 

At the interprovincial conferences which took place prior to Confederation, it | 
was decided that the new Dominion Government, which was to take over per- 
manently, as its chief source of revenue, the customs and excise duties that had 
yielded the greater part of the revenues of the separate Provinces (direct taxation 
being as unpopular in British North America as in other new countries) was also 
to assume the provincial debts and to provide out of Dominion revenues definite 
cash subsidies for the support of the Provincial Governments. (See Tables 17 and 
18.) Until the Great War, which made other taxes necessary, the customs and 
excise revenue constituted the chief resource of the Dominion Government for 
general purposes—the Post Office revenue and the Government railway receipts 
which are not taxes at all, being mainly or entirely absorbed by the expense of 
administering these services. Indeed, for many years preceding the war, customs 
and excise duties, together with the revenue from the head tax on Chinese immi- 
grants, were the only items of receipts which were classified as taxes by the Depart- 
ment of Finance. In the last pre-war fiscal year, these two items aggregated 
$126,143,275 out of total receipts on consolidated fund account amounting to 
$163,174,395, the Post Office and Government railways furnishing between them 
$26,348,847 of the remainder, offset, however, by expenditures on these two services 
amounting to $27,757,196. Miscellaneous revenue, largely fees, amounted in that 
year to $10,682,273—a comparatively small fraction of the total. As both customs 
and excise taxes were indirect, the average Canadian felt but little the pressure of 
taxation for Dominion purposes. Nee 

The war enormously increased the expenditure, and this increase had in the 
main to be met by loans. It is, however, a cardinal maxim of public finance that, 
where loans are contracted, sufficient new taxation should be imposed to meet the 
interest charge upon the loans and to provide a sinking fund for their ultimate 
extinction. This war taxation was begun in Canada within the first weeks of the 
war, when in the short war session of August, 1914, increases were made in the 
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customs and excise duties on various commodities, including coffee, sugar, spirituous 
liquors and tobacco. In 1915, special additional duties of 5 p.c. ad valorem were 
imposed on commodities imported under the British preferential tariff and 73 p.c. 
ad valorem on commodities imported under the intermediate and general tariffs, 
certain commodities being excepted. New internal taxes were also imposed on 
bank circulation, on the income of trust and loan companies, on insurance in other 
than life and marine companies, on telegrams and cablegrams, railway tickets, 
sleeping-car berths, etc., also on cheques, postal notes, money orders, letters and 
post cards. In the following year, the business profits war tax (dropped in 1921) 
was introduced, and in 1917 an income tax was imposed. In 1918 both of these 
taxes were increased and their application widened, and in 1919 the income tax 
was again increased, and still further augmented in 1920 by a surtax of 5 p.c. of 
the tax on incomes of $5,000 and over; the sales tax was also introduced in that 
year. The cumulative result of these war taxes was that, in the fiscal year ended 
Mar. 31, 1921, customs duties were for the first time displaced from their position 
as the chief factor in Canadian revenue, the war taxes yielding $168,385,327, as 
against the customs yield of $163,266,804. In 1922 war taxes yielded $177,484,161, 
while the yield of the customs fell to $105,686,645. Again, in 1923 the war taxes 
yielded $181,634,875 and customs duties $118,056,469, in 1924 $182,036,261 and 
$121,500,798, in 1925 $147,164,158 and $108,146,871, in 1926 $157,296,321 and 
$127,355,143, in 1927 $156,167,434 and $141,968,678. In 1928, however, the 
. customs duties yielded $156,985,818 as against $150,319,087 collected by the war 
taxes, and in 1929 $187,206,332 as against $145,029,742 collected by the war taxes. 

A more detailed sketch of the new taxation imposed during the war period 
from 1914 to 1921 will be found at pp. 755-757 of the 1926 Year Book. An outline 
of the chief changes in taxation between 1922 and 1925 will be found at pp. 807-808 
of the 1927-28 Year Book. 


Recent Modifications in the System of Taxation.'—In the session of 
1926 various changes were made in the customs tariff by c. 7. Green coffee, spices, 
nutmegs, mace, arrowroot and sponges were made free under the British preferential 
tariff, and the preferential rate on pineapples in air-tight cans was reduced from 
13c. to 3c. per lb. The duties on raw sugar imported for refining were also materially 
reduced under all tariffs, but so as to increase the British preference. Again, the 
duties on automobiles were substantially reduced under all tariffs, the rate on the 
cheaper types of automobile imported under the general tariff being reduced from 35 
to 20 p.c., and under the British preferential tariff from 223 to 123 p.c. Finally, 
tin plate was made free under the preferential tariff and reduced from 123 to 5 p.c. 
under the general tariff. By c. 10, amending the Income War Tax Act of 1917, the 
exemption limit was raised from $2,000 to $3,000 in the case of married persons or 
those with dependants, and from $1,000 to $1,500 in the case of other persons. The 
rates of taxation were also reduced all along the line, those with incomes of $5,000 
or less paying only 2 p.c. instead of 4 p.c. or more of their taxable income, the income 
tax of a married person without dependants being reduced from $619.50 to $290 
on an income of $10,000 and from $3,024 to $2,530 on an income of $25,000. The 
rate of taxation of corporate incomes was reduced from 10 to9p.c. The budget 
speech also announced the abolition of the tax on receipts and the restoration of 
penny postage, both as from July 1, 1926. 

In the session of 1927 the oe rate of the sales tax was reduced from 5 
to4p.c. The rate of the graduated income war tax was also reduced by 10 p.c., so 
that each taxpayer paid only 90 p.c. of what he would have paid on the same income 


1For modifications in taxation in the years 1922 to 1925, see 1927-28 Year Book, pp. 807-809. 
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in the preceding year. The $500 exemption for children was extended to include 
those under 21 (instead of 18) years of age dependent upon the taxpayer for support. 
Further, the tax on cheques, money orders, notes, etc., which had previously been 
graduated from a minimum of 2 cts. on cheques of from $5 to $50 to a maximum 
of $1 on cheques of $2,500 and over, was reduced to a flat 2 cts. on all cheques of 
$10 and over. The excise tax on matches was also reduced by 25 p.c. No changes 
were made in the tariff in 1927, as the new Advisory Board on Tariff and Taxation, 
to which certain matters had been referred, was only in the initial stages of its 
investigations. 

In 1928, the general rate of the sales tax was reduced from 4 to 3 p.c. The 
rate of the graduated income war tax on individuals was reduced by a further 10 p.c. 
of the 1926 tax, so that an individual paid only 80 p.c. of what he would have paid on 
the same income two years before. Similarly, the rate of taxation on the income of 
corporations and joint stock companies, which had been 10 p.c. two years before and 
9 p.c. in 1927, was reduced to 8 p.c. on incomes in excess of $2,000.. The $500 exemp- 
tion for children was further extended to include this exemption for persons over 21 
years of age dependent upon the taxpayer for support on account of mental or 
physical infirmity. The customs tariff was also amended in the direction of reducing 
the duties upon machinery and other commodities used in production in the mining 
and fishing industries, on onion plants for propagation, also on disinfecting and 
spraying preparations in the fruit and horticultural industries, and on press blankets 
used in the printing and publishing industry. In the textile industries, reductions 
were very generally made on cotton, woollen and other yarns used by manu- 
facturers as the material for further production, also on many finished cotton, 
woollen, linen, flax, jute, silk and artificial silk finished products. Also the duty 
on many types of machinery used in the textile industry was generally reduced or 
even taken off entirely under the British preferential tariff. For details of these 
very numerous changes, see c. 17 of the 1928 Statutes. 

In 1929 the general rate of the sales tax was reduced from 3 p.c. to 2.p.c. The 
taxes on certain insurance premiums, on cables and telegrams and on railway and 
other tickets were also repealed. The tax on sales or transfers of stocks was so 
modified as to be levied on the actual value rather than the par value of shares 
transferred; further, instead of a tax of 3 cents being levied for every $100 par 
value of shares transferred, the tax was made to vary from one-tenth of a cent per 
share, where shares are sold at 50 cents each or less, to four cents, where they are 
sold at over $100 each. A number of changes were made in the Customs Tariff 
by c. 39 of the 1929 Statutes. 


Subsection 1.—The Current Balance Sheet of the Dominion. 


A summary review of the current financial situation of the Dominion as on 
Mar. 31, 1929, is given in the balance sheet shown in Table 1. This shows 
the gross debt on the above date to have been $2,647,033,973, partly offset by 
available assets aggregating $421,529,268, leaving a net debt of $2,225,504,705." 
Non-available assets, including such public works as canals and railways, also 
loans to railways, amounted in the aggregate to $1,629,581,868, leaving a debit, 
balance on Consolidated Fund Account on Mar. 31, 1929, of $595,922,837. ‘The 
details of the various assets and habilities are contained in the schedules accom- 
panying the balance sheet and printed in the Public Accounts. 


1The net debt on Mar. 31, 1924, was $2,417,783,275; on Mar. 31, 1925, $2,417,437,686; on Mar. 31, 1926, 
$2,389,731,099; on Mar. 31, 1927, $2,347,834,370 and on Mar. 31, 1928, $2,296,850,238. See Table 19, page 811. 
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1. Balance Sheet of the Dominion of Canada, as at Mar. 31, 1929. 


(From the Public Accounts.) 
ACTIVE ASSETS— 


nels Oh dead BRO BLE i tods esses Mewad? - osbchecna Uh Rat weree te Racakien, $ 82,410,885 
Ss RRR ER MN Bd Ce a ons kanes hedore co sashicn ccccs ccc, cc... 60,791,334 
a Cuenes Ceeminced, DANES, OUGl..-..0. 07 el oo cl, eke kak. 166, 080, 669 
peveuten 10. Mereran Govermmoenta)... cncns! 02). 12 UGG bon bee cecsessoucccnc ccc esaces 31, 049, 720 
Soldier and General Land Settlement Loans..............00..00cc00. cee 58,175,573 
PALAUPUANECHEMCAEPONS ACCOUNTS «2.4. ocd.< hc S04 hl tke . vox boku does camcmodin nee. nck 23,021,087 
a ie MER ENED. lotr ai iy). tana. Lau. SPOT ERs eet clas esc cdeldeees csc! $ 421,529, 268 
Balance being Net Debt, Mar. 31, 1929 (exclusive of interest accrued and outstanding 
NE rhs. odie ex ROE ME oo ee eR RO oe se 2,225,504, 705 


$ 2,647, 033,973 


Peete ore rain Ceti irtti: eee ta ee. RO OR $ 214,612,601 
PMT ERMC ALNWRPB sh Mos be cies soso ae ec sso PLA BRN. OR) ate is 422,656, 79 4 
See yerake muasnallentausl®. AM) 1d01 000.88 SIO kee clo. cue Jel cual 217,315,901 
PRUICRE GR TODOEG ANG SLOLER 5 vers dsc e 8 ENERO oF OTe sch cod oc et, 12,034,170 
err aCeGEES EOS ELA RAR AID aa TPR R IE Le Bee EO deg i 9,895,948 
a IEE CST SNOT JORIROSE ERNE LT TINGE SIE: fi oa ARI 88,398, 829 
Beaway mccotnts!( Loans non-active) cc)... .cc.n els leescc eet lnl soo 611, 747, 239 
Canadian Government Merchant Marine, Limited............................0..00. 11,232,510 
Miscellaneous Investments and other Accounts (ROM BCUVO) ER Bee 41,687,876 

Balance Consolidated Fund as at Mar. 31, 1928............................. $ 699,913,096 

Excess of Revenue over Expenditure, year ended Mar. LPO LO eta ce bis mick 108, 990, 259 
595,922,837 
$ 2,225,504, 705 

LIABILITIES— 

aoe OCEAN CIFCOIAGION «eed, go ond had bos cee bs ote dake aebnt a, ees $ 204,501,217 
Bank Note Circulation Redemption Fund..............00 000 0cuccccceeeeeee eee c cee 6, 098, 583 
Post Office Account, Money Orders, Postal Notes, etc., outstanding)..4:662 veins oe 7,690,607 
Bay ae Rees Peas ee Ce 6 TRE Ue Nad ered: cae ene Ah 28,375,770 
Insurance and Sener sume iGh FURBO irs abhi date ys» «a5 Sauaies 5 tH etiees ean cutee 61,450, 835 
PTUSL EP UNnds thos aes. te EE ts ORR Le AIPA ie, oy od de ale: «} Meets k SIKE 20,337,483 
RRM IEG, Rot Ea Ee er dsnag ess odaeecng lh 794,286 
we TE cs epee gs So Nh aia a na SA) Sea ok a ey 9,623,817 
DaIseeuMcoumCANTCHL ACCOUNTS, |. cho. Leek os cc spat ule ithe ea Nd edad dedeedabicck: 93 , 257 
imemiere grrr ei yaw ieee te FOUN RR GES. NG PO y NS le oor) esas dane occ e 2,305, 065,772 
umereet Arran UNDA ete | 0.5. MCL OmkS eal nem od, 5 bes w Our M el ok vie oe Tae 3,002,346 


$ 2,647,033,973 


Notre.—The Dominion of Canada is also responsible for principal and interest on loans negotiated by rail- 
ways, under various Acts of Parliament, amounting to $472,709,509. (See p. 814 for details.) 


Subsection 2.—Receipts and Disbursements. 


The receipts of the Dominion Government on Consolidated Fund Account for 
the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1929, were $455,463,874, an increase of $32,745,891 
as compared with the preceding year; besides these, special receipts amounted to 
$4,687,607—a total of $460,151,481 (Table 2). The regular expenditure on con- 
solidated fund account was $350,952,924, while special expenditure amounted 
to $1,397,754. ‘There was also a net expenditure on capital account of $22,809,275, 
and other expenditures of $13,646,000, including Government Merchant Marine 
$758,000, advances to Quebec Harbour Commissioners (non-active) $2,888,000, 
$10,000,000 to provide for revaluation and losses on account of soldiers’ land settle- 
ment loans. Thus the total disbursements, inclusive of these and other advances, 
amounted to $388,805,953. There was a decrease of $71,345,528 in the net debt 

(gross debt less available assets) during the year. (See Table 23.) 

Detailed statistics of receipts and disbursements are contained in Tables 2 
and 3. Tables 4 and 5 are historical tables giving the figures of the main items of 
Dominion receipts and expenditure since Confederation, while Table 6 shows the 
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per capita receipts and expenditure for these years, calculated on census and esti- 
mated populations. 


2.—Details of Revenue Receipts, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1925-1929. 


Items. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 
Consolidated Fund Receipts— $ $ $ $ $ 
Taxation— : 
GUSEGINISS. Cee tn eeie erent 108, 146,871] 127,355,144] 141,968, 678| 156,985,818] 187, 206,332 
WXCise Tae re eee eee waetias 38,603,489] 42,923,549] 48,513, 160 57,400,898] 63,684,954 
War Tax Revenue— 
1 2 1 epee a eta pI EE Fe ier iS 1,217, 754 1,176,869] 1,174,665 1, 224, 645 1, 242,399 
Trust and Loan Companies........ 315,315 326, 714 335,368 345, 430 , 641 
Insurance Companies..........+++- 867, 902 950, 221 947,830 999, 003 894, 864 
Business Promts. Pace cas sete teach 2,704,427 1,173,448 710, 102 956,031 455, 232 
TMC ONGe: aXe fe a theretorsie ole ee 56,248,043| 55,571,962] 47,386,309 56,571,047| 59,422,323 
Sales Tax, Tax on Cheques, Trans- 
portation Tax, etc............6+. 85,810,717| 98,097,106} 105,613, 160 90, 222,931| 83,007,283 
Total Receipts from Taxation.......... 293,914,518] 327,575,013 346,649, 272| 364, 705, 803 395,921, 028 
Non-Tax Revenue— 
Ganada Gazettese wees eakh oes 77,424 66, 885 68,312 81, 243 80, 214 
OE ae GAG AOe obo COICO O.O.ce 907, 650 921,215 961,694| 1,355,677} 1,230,332 
Casual 203i eee eee RRS Beas 2,978,633) 3,545,897} 3,302, 484| 3,614,066} 4,041,095 
Ghinese: Revenue wre cescmit. sseiel=' 304, 837 21, 244 13, 228 14,179 18, 224 
Dominion LandS-<cs-t.. terre 5 cee. 2,390,374| 2,808,513) 3,327,278 3,688,595] 4,070,339 
Electric Light Inspection...........- 142,706 456, 144 538,917 563,913 563, 964 
Fines and Forfeitures..............-- 265, 210 246, 593 504,309 568, 140 655, 485 
WiBWORICS, Gener cee Cues cnites Hees 136,540 168, 277 175, 213 119,144 109,300 
Gas dnspection sade ee celeron 73,708 80, 069 76, 880 85,716 92,398 
Inspection of Staples (Grain Act)..... 2,322,710} 2,685,592 2,582,984) 2,677,877) 2,992,541 
Insurance Inspection............++2+5 111,150 122,779 120,334 123, 768 131, 626 
Interest on Investments............-- 11,332,329} 8,535,086 8,559,401] 10,937,822) 12,227,562 
awa GRIDS hes os ere cele es sie sieerntre rs The 7,262 8,152 12,170 - 
WleytitWesdsed MonivelSe poe Nope deacboaGees 184, 188 190,572 195,080 222,048 236, 808 
Military College...........ce.seeeees 63, 975 52,645 18, 239 20, 232 20, 204 
Military Pension Revenue...........- 127,095 131,099 128,386 128,017 155, 830 
Ordnance Wands eee dee eis ieee siete 15,551 13,007 29, 702 14, 206 24, 830 
IPatentye ees en cence eaten st cienio neers: 550,531 535, 124 517,930 495,792 530, 239 
Penitentiaries) ste eeeieesi ae eis 158,917 155,759 170,338 177, 933 178,449 
Pasty OiCens Ueecn eet ony arcreenseste 28,782,536| 30,334,575} 29,069,169 31,562,580) 30,611,964 
Premium, Discount and Exchange... 1,074, 863 1, 153, 132 649,337 594,211 568, 846 
Public WORKS uae eee eine 483 , 718 495, 066 539,941 453 , 084 459, 963 
Royal N.W.M.P. Officers’ Pensions. . 4,418 5,858 8,769 6,144 6,373 
Steamboat Inspection..............+- 122,917 123,380 135, 131 127, 852 136,932 
Superannuation Fund..............-- 4,767 463 392 172 
Weights and Measures.............++ 293, 765 315, 704 333,034 361, 690 399, 247 
Other Reventies Mrs task eseeecsacraeeys 1,697 , 553 11,875 5,909 - 
Total Consolidated Fund Receipts..... 346,834,479] 380,745,506) 398, 695,776) 422,717,983 455,463,874 
Special Receipts— 
Miscellaneous Revenue.........0.--+0+- 4,680,913 2,147,503 1,757,704 6,924,594) 4,687,607 
Total Receipts................5- 351,515,392! 382,893, 009 400,453,480! 429,642,577 460,151,481 


3.—Details of Expenditure, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1925-1929. 


Nore.—Adulteration of Food and Marine Hospitals and Quarantine have been classified in the public 
pat o 1925-1929 under the heading ‘‘Health’’, but are here deducted, so as not to break the continuity 
of the table. 


Nee eee eee ——————— ee ST De Lh 


Items. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 
‘ $ $ $ $ $ 
Consolidated Fund Expenditure— 

Adulteration of Food............ee2e0> 93,121 95,799 105,800 120,800 130,000 
Administration of Justice..........+++. 2,194,569) 2,159,573 2,201,141] 2,190,810) 2,208,209 
J Ngieal Boris RP a BwB sn nb He SSeS MaGO Stor 1,377,328| 1,880,615} 2,197,645 3,891,861) 5,040,505 
Arts and Agriculture.............++ee 5,787,601) 5,771,476) 5,838,941 6,487,766] 7,201,566 
MS OUntIOS a teas cosines hee ulaneiee sheets 72,044 31,784 164,791 82,807 79, 290 
Charges on debt— 

Charges of Management...........-- 830,991 875,368 963, 252 884, 532 923 , 363 

Interest onidebte sac. cee seca 134,789, 604| 130,691,493) 129,675,367 128,902,945) 124,989,950 

Premium, discount and exchange..... 18,703 ,020 24,013 42, 233 67, 254 


ee eee ee ee ee al FS a ee MP ee 


Total charges on debt.........-- 135,639,298! 131,575, 881| 130, 662, 632 129,829,710| 125,980,567 


) 
i 
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3.—Details of Expenditure, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1925-1929—concluded. 

Items. 1925, 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 

Consolidated Fund Expenditure—con. $ $ $ $ $ 
GCUVITIGOVORDIION GY Noe ons cicdte a ees wie nce 10,407,963} 10,779,338] 10,865,757} 11,576,140} 41,819,981 
@ustome snd Mxcisewiae. aw... ee ses 7,654,132) 9,717,920) 10,130,480] 11,801,331] 12,876,760 
Department of Mines..............066. 538, 731 551, 997 558, 695 624, 184 679,179 
DOMINION MANUS EH «dase eee slo" es So ost 3,403.327| 3,638,537] 4,251,663} 4,082,752} 4,986,962 
BARS RETICN: , Saas sah avesicuiey «fi Rereare aac 1,390, 043 1,449,731 1,437,179 1,751,147} 1,974,118 
Government of N.W. Territories....... 341, 404 370, 435 371,320 392,378 456.440 
TEV OS GL ee Oi ARPA RGR: SiR cee ole IER sone aol 211, 669 195,319 207,578 260, 804 384, 003 
Prater OMles. takes as atarers «tela s ac edb 2,823,920) 2,328,931) 2,338,992} 2,704,698) 2,631,967 
STAC SATIS A rete pcent ves Chavanprs rare te josie aiaisiehags 3,658,284] 3,684,951] 3,869,394] 4,199,541} 4,598,292 
HOME Wen s Retr eae. s o ME ee en cake 1,166,065 1,271,967; 1,452,415) 1,411,027) 2,349,671 
PEO OIG OTIOIMMA NO & eins e less « Lilo sien 2,439,773] 4,208,477} 4,543,798) 2,041,192) 2,326,462 
Lighthouse and Coast Service.......... 2,137,601) 2,355,893) 2,463,558] 2,771,031] 2,812,900 

Mail Subsidies and Steamship Subven- 

TIONS A TRIAS AER Ob bs acchewee 1,055, 648 1,078,038} 1,008,999 844,591 1,026,375 
Marine ddospitalshe,..2..).6 Ge 6.05 sos «abel 144, 988 139,999 189, 924 189,970 210,000 
AVILA TA feet: tay aes. bo aR oe « oi che ciel 8,885,573] 9,256,628) 9,141,220] 10,151,975) 11,044,334 
IMMACEMANOONSE aa cient. oi 4 eer eh 2.5 < veo Aes 6,345,897) 4,399,568) 5,013,578] 6,501,410) 7,207,046 
ING Vel SOrviees mis. acta cea 5s os oes Sue 1,400,132} 1,459,664] 1,597,407 1,702,225} 1,836,488 
Ocean and River Service............... 2,252,634) 2,397,924) 2,566,730) 3,749,105} 3,683,256 
IP ERI CON GISLIOS (aie oiars.o.c.clotas. ecieis a0 osc aens 1,582,290} 1,620,600} 1,685,556} 1,755,763 1,807, 655 
RENT OMS is, Lae en eon loca ee ok Se Sahai Sas 34,888,665] 37,198,700] 37,902,939] 39,778,180) 41,487,323 
POROMICO RANI wh Ae Oe Leslie's Gat: 29,873,802) 30,499,686] 31,007,698} 31,782,968] 33,483,059 
Haale Works eee ee ia ur: hotest Sebald. bts 97,241 931,491 918,580 942,544 939, 985 
Railways and Canals.................. 1,996,152} 2,120,223} 2,152,015) 2,535,361) 2,405,272 
Public Works Income.................. 12,029,578} 18,416,045} 11,178,054) 14,037,366) 17,003,254 
Quarantine a6 se 6006 ia he vids. Cie Se 197,006 199, 452 191,917 199,861 200, 000 
Railways and Canals, Income.......... 4,062,943) 3,037,906} 1,581,688} 5,838,145 8,297,914 
AVOY By CaM OUCE: iat slog Seis coerce Rave Bele 2,002,232) 2,062,493) 2,097,887) 2,300,439} 2,600,525 
Scientific Institutions.................. 1,047,232} 1,007,960 960, 233 1,004,195} 1,081,502 
Soldiers’ Civil Re-Establishment...... 8,765,880} 7,705,584) 6,976,762) 6,958,811] 7,901,957 
Soldiers’ Land Settlement............. 1,371,829} 1,237,421 1,250,787} 1,334,008) 1,441,951 
Steamboat Inspection.................. 113,771 118, 843 121,961 131,065 141,485 
Subsidies to Provinces................. 12,281,391} 12,375,129) 12,516,740] 12,516,740) 12,553,725 
Superannuation........... Ate Te Ie 733, 734 719, 689 77, 692 625,005 77, 661 
Superannuation INO: 3 ec. sees sseekb dee 44,440 29,315 20,789 19,038 17,792 
SuperannustioniNo..4150 200s ace os ole 1,085,039 831,510 770,121 723 , 825 671,611 
Civil Service Widows’ Annuities Act, 

VA Me si 5 oO SR ae ee ee - ~ - 130, 946 140,570 
Drade.and: Commerce... ict. esa. ie. 0: 3,773,676| 4,077,585} 3,692,148] 3,517,492) 3,945,530 
Weights and Measures, etc............. 448,114 460, 222 475, 899 498 , 493 530, 601 
BVAr nr MLOITLLOU Vi ac Suh sialic Maras Said «hos che 173, 874 210,063 189, 120 178,511 184,181 
Other eee Tete ook oe reba cea Baws 1 202 117 - - a 

Total Ordinary Expenditure..... 318,891,901) 320,660,479) 319,548,173] 336,167,961| 350,952,924 
Special Expendit» re— 
War and Demobilization............... 506,9312 191,3931 64,4851] 1,656,0112 — 669,399 
Cost of Loan Flotations................ 3,416,115) 3,523,925] 3,278,032 13,057; ~ 11,330 
OP honm CG haroes tes. 2k lad. a ace as dag 537,318]  2,806,1675| 4,537,9455,6| 1,692,2545,6) 2,055, 8235,6 
Total Special Expenditure........ 4,460,364) 6,521,485) 7,880,462) 3,361,322) 1,397,754 
Capital Expenditure?................... 16,550,511} 16,798,549) 19,558,703) 20,635,648} 22,809,275 
Loans and Advances, Non-Active— 
Advances to Railways (Non-active).... 9,934,452] 10,000,000} 10,000,000 - - 
Advances to Canadian Government 

Merchant Marine, Ltd............... 900,000 668, 000 426, 817 999, 837 758,000 
Advances to Quebec Harbour Com- 

missioners (Non-active).............. 702, 000 511,000 680,000 1,458,000} 2,888,000 
Miscellaneous debits and credits re sun- 

dry non-active assets accounts........ — 269, 425 26,910 462,596] 16,035,6723} 10,000,0004 

Grand Total Expenditure........ 351,169,803] 355,186,423] 358,556, 751| 378,658,440) 388,805, 953 


1Expenditure on adjustment of war claims, $766,432 less receipts $320,349 on war and demobilization 
account in 1924, $523,812 less $16,880 in 1925, $319,210 less $127,817 in 1926, $241,704 less $177,308 in 1927, 
and $1,860,985 less $204,974 in 1928 and less $789,247 in 1929. 

2Net figure; includes large expenditures on Welland Ship Canal. See p. 664. 

3Includes $13,935,673 to provide for revaluation and losses on account of soldiers’ land settlement loans, 
$2,000,000 on account of seed grain relief, Department of Interior, and $100,000 University Hospital, Ed- 
monton, Alberta, transferred to non-active assets. 

4To provide for revaluation and losses on account of soldiers’ land settlement loans. 

5Includes $2,521,083 on account of Home Bank Depositors’ Relief in 1926, $256,776 in 1927, $205,033 in 
1928, and $17,109 in 1929. 

6Includes $1,099,673 Government contributions to the Civil Service Superarnuation Fund under the 
Act of 1924°(14-15 Geo. 5, c. 69) in 1927, $1,402,210 in 1928, and $1,681,700 in 1929. 
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4.—Principal Items of Receipts of Canada on Consolidated Fund Account, 1868-1929. 


Excise 
Taxes. 


War Tax 
Revenue.! 


Total 
Revenue 
from 
Taxation. 


ee | a | | | | | 


12, 787, 982 


12,954, 164 
14,325, 193 


18, 406, 092 
21,581,570 


23 , 009, 582 
20,023, 890 
18,935, 428 
19,362,308 
22,373,951 


25,150,745 


36, 738, 033 
40,461,591 
41,437,569 
46,053,377 
39,717,079 


57, 200, 276 
47,088,444 


* 98,649,409 
134/043, 849 


144,172, 630 


105, 686, 645 


187, 206, 332 


1For detailed statement see Table 8, p. 802. 


3Nine months. 


14,937,768 


19, 261, 662 


21,447, 445 
21,452, 037 
21,479,731 
22,428, 492 
24,412,348 


27, 168,445 
30,342, 034 
42,698, 083 
37,118,367 
36, 755, 207 


35,761, 997 
38, 181, 747 
38, 603, 489 
42,923,549 
48,513, 160 
57,400, 898 
63, 684,954 


Prete tone eat Wh Yeane eter W R Jea sss Dogal FgVeeal ne PA bod eck egal eFC Dg eal a cae el gr meal QSL a 


98,057 
3,620, 782 
16,302, 238 


25,379,901 
56,177,508 
82,079,801 
168,385,327 
177, 484, 161 


181, 634,875 
182,036, 261 
147,164, 158 
157, 296,320 
156, 167, 434 
150,319, 087 
145,029,742 


$ 


11,700, 681 
11,112,573 
13, 087, 882 
16,320,369 
17,715, 552 


17,616,555 
20, 129, 185 
20, 664,879 
18,614,415 
17, 697, 925 


17,841,938 
18,476, 613 
18,479,577 
23,942,139 
27,549,047 


29, 269, 699 
25,483,199 
25,384, 529 
25, 215, 213 
28, 682, 152 


28, 163, 169 


62,026, 212 


133, 212, 144 
126, 143, 275 
97,519, 008 
124, 666, 969 
174, 758, 428 


196,720,976 
233 , 688, 730 
293,574, 707 
368,770,498 
319,926,013 


395, 921,028 


24,815, 246 
21,961,513 


16, 465,303 


12,051,729 
12,954, 530 
13, 046, 665 
18,858, 690 
20, 902,384 


21,345,394 
21,603,542 
24,471,709 


13, 687, 928 
14,379,175 
15, 512, 226 
19,335,561 
20,714,814 


20,813, 469 
24, 205, 093 
24, 648,715 
22,587,587 
22,059,274 


22,357,011 
22,517,382 
23,307, 407 
29, 635, 298 
33,383, 456 


35,794, 650 
31,861, 962 
32,797,001 
33,177,040 
35, 754, 993 


35, 908, 464 
38,782,870 
39,879,925 
38,579,311 
36,921,872 


38, 168, 609 


. 36,374, 693 


33,978,129 
36,618,591 
37,829,778 


40,555, 238 
46, 741, 249 
51,029,994 
52,514, 701 
58,050,790 


66,037,069 
70, 669, 817 
71, 182,773 
80, 139,360 
67, 969,328 


96,054,506 
85,093, 404 
101,508,711 
117, 780,409 
136, 108, 217 


168, 689, 903 
163,174,395 
133,073, 482 
172, 147,838 
232,701, 294 


260,778, 953 
312,946,747 
349, 746, 335 


26, 706, 198/436, 292, 1854 
26, 402, 299/382, 271,5714 


29,016, 771/403, 094, 2104 
28, 865,374/406, 582, 8404 
28, 782, 535/351,515,3924 
30,334, 575/382, 893 , 0094 


29,069, 169/400, 452,4804 © 


31,562, 580/429, 642,577 4 
30, 611, 964/460, 151, 4814 


_ 2Includes various smaller items of revenue receipts. 
4Inclusive of special receipts of $1,905,648 in 1921, $319,184 in 1922, $8,479,310 in 1928, 


$9,745,158 in 1924, $4,680,913 in 1925, $2,147,503 in 1926, $1,757,704 in 1927, $6,924,594 in 1928, and $4,687,607 


in 1929. See Table 2, p. 794. 
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5.—Principal Items of Dominion Expenditure, 1868-1929—continued on pp. 798-799. 


ay a Rake: oi 1868 to 1906, inclusive, the fiscal years ended on June 30, and from that date to the present, 
on Mar. 31, 


Consolidated Fund. 

Charges of Total 
e manage- Expenditure 
Fiscal | Interest ment, Public Subsidies chargeable 

Years. on premium, Warks to Post Office. to 
Debt. discount Provinces, Con- 
and solidated 
exchange. Fund.2 
$ $ $ 

1868.. 4,501,568] 359,190 126, 270 2,753, 966 616,802} 13,486,093 
1869.. 4,907,014 465, 657 65,013 2,604,050 787,886) 14,038,084 
1870.. 5,047, 054 339,999 120,031 2,588, 605 808,623] 14,345,510 
1871.. 5,165,304 426, 655 597,275 2,624,940 815,471) 15,623,082 
1872... D2 257,23 1 346, 413 849, 786 2,930, 113 929,609] 17,589,469 
1873.. 5, 209, 206 178, 644 1,297,999 2,921,400 1,067,866} 19,174,648 
1874.. 5,724,436 264, 685 1,778,916 3,752,757 1,387,270} 23,316,317 
1875.. 6,590, 790 227,201 1,756,010 3,750, 962 1,520,861] 23,713,071 
1876.. 6, 400, 902 208, 149 1,948, 242 8,690,355 1,622,827) 24,488,372 
1877.. 6,797,227; 207,875 1, 262, 823 3,655,851} 1,705,312] 23,519,302 
1878. . 7,048, 884 192, 087 997,470 8,472,808 1,724,939} 23,503,158 
1879... 7,194,734 277, 923 1,013,023 3,442,764 1,784,424] 24,455,382 
1880... 7,773, 869 289,085 1,046,342 3,430, 846 1,818,271] 24,850,634 
1881... 7,594, 145 225,444 1,108,815 8,455,518 1,876,658} 25,502,454 
1882... 7,740, 804 195,044 1,342,000 8,530, 999 1,980,567} 27,067,104 
1883... 7, 668, 552 234,170 1,765, 256 3,606, 673 2,176,089} 28,730,157 
1884.. 7,700,181 229,906 2,908, 852 3,603,714 2,312,965] 31,107,706 
1885... 9,419, 482 387, 495 2,302,363 3,959,327 2,488,315] 35,037,060 
1886...| 10,137,009 346, 921 2,046,552 4,182,526 2,763,186] 39,011,612 
1887... 9, 682,929 287, 742 2,183,316 4,169,341 2,818,907] 35,657,680 
1888... 9, 823,313 343, 592 2,162,116 4,188,514 2,889,729] 36,718,495 
1889...| 10,148,932 273,590 2,299, 231 4,051,428 2,982,321] 36,917,835 
1890... 9, 656, 841 230,409 1,972,501 3,904, 922 3,074,470] 35,994,031 
1891. 9,584,137 262,068 1,937,546 3,903,757 3,161,676] 36,343,568 
1892.. 9,763,978 183 , 938 1,627,851 3,935,914 3,316,120] 36,765,894 
1893... 9, 806, 888 213,794 1,927, 832 3,935, 765 3,421,203] 36,814,053 
1894...| 10,212,596 180,975 2,033 , 955 4,206, 655 3,517,261] 37,585,025 
1895...| 10,466,294 278,950 1,742,317 4,250,675 3,593,647] 38,132,005 
1896... 10,502,480 248,575 1,299,769 4,235, 664 3,665,011] 36,949,142 
1897.. 10, 645, 663 315,314 1,463,719 4, 238,059 3,789,478] 38,349,760 
1898...| 10,516,758 199, 887 1,701,313 fay pay ee 3,575,412! 38,832,526 
1899...| 10,855,112 173, 257 1,902, 664 4,250, 636 3,603,799] 41,903,500 
1900...| 10,699,645 227,194 2,289, 889 4,250, 608 3,758,015] 42,975,279 
1901.. 10,807,955 201, 861 3.386, 632 4,250, 607 3,931,446] 46,866,368 
1902.. 10, 975,935 263, 250 4,221,294 4,402,098 4,023,637] 50,759,392 
1903.. 11,068,139 294,968 4,065,553 4,402, 503 4,105,178] 51,691,903 
1904, 11,128, 637 288 , 984 4,607,330 4,402, 292 4,347,541) 55,612,833 
1905... 10, 630,115 276,072 6, 765, 446 4,516,088 4,634,528] 63,319,683 
1906...] 10,814,697 346, 902 7,484,716 6, 726,373 4,921,577| 67,240,641 
19073, . 6,712,771} 244,548 5,520,571 6,745,134) 3,979,557) 51,542,161 
1908...| 10,973,597 383 , 820 8,721,327 9,032,775 6,005,930} 76,641,452 
1909...] 11,604,584 356, 707 12,300, 184 9,117,143 6,592,386] 84,064,232 
1910...| 13,098,160 358, 973 7,261,218 9,361,388 7,215,338] 79,411,747 
1911...) 12,535,851 376;.077. 8,621,431 9,092,472 7,954,223] 87,774,198 
1912...) 12,259,397 455,011 10,344,487 10,281,045 9,172,036) 98,161,441 
1913...} 12,605,882 502,988 13,468,505 13,211,800} 10,882,804} 112,059,537 
1914...} 12,893,505 487,184 19,007,513 11,280,469} 12,822,058] 127,384,473 
1915...| 15,736,743 554,729 19,343,532 11,451,673] 15,961,191] 135,523,207 
1916...) 21,421,585 731, 836 12,039,252 11,451,673] 16,009,139] 130,350,727 
1917 35, 802,567 496,387) 2,814,546 8, 633,096 11,469,148} 16,300,579} 148,599,343 
1918...] 47,845,585 488,712] 8,155,691 7,432,901 11,369,148} 18,046,558} 178,284,313 
1919... 77,431,432} 1,305,676 18, 282,440 6, 295, 060 11,327,236] 19,273,758} 232,731,283 
1920...| 107,527,089] 1,462, 658/26, 004,461 9,016, 246 11,490,860} 20,774,312] 303,843,930 
1921...| 139,551,520] 1, 102,088/37,420, 751 10, 846, 875 11,490,860} 22,696,561] 361,118,145 
1922...| 185,247,849] 4,109, 601/36, 153,031 10,574,364 12,211,924} 28,121,425) 347,560,691 
1923...| 137,892,735) 1,003, 068/32, 985,998 9,978,440 12,207,813] 27,794,502} 332,293, 732 
1924...| 136,237,872 993, 907/33,411,081} 11,900,847 12,386,136} 28,305,941] 324,813,190 
1925...|} 184,789, 604 849, 694134, 888,665] 12,029,578 12,281,391] 29,873,802] 318,891,901 
1926...| 130,691,493 884, 388/37, 203,700} 13,416,045 12,375,128} 30,499,686] 320,660,479 
1927...| 129,675,367 987, 265|37,902,939) 11,178,054 12,516,740} 31,007,698) 319,548,173 
1928...} 128,902,945 926, 765/39, 778,130) 14,037,366 12,516,740} 31,782,968] 336,167,961 
1929...| 124,989,950 990, 617/41 17, 003 , 254 12,553,724} 338,483,058) 350,952,924 


1Expenditure (Collection of Revenue). After 1919 railway receipts were applied directly to railway 
expenditure; this accounts for the great decline in the figures in 1920 and subsequent years. 2This total 
includes various non-enumerated items. %Nine months. 
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5.—Principal Items of Dominion 


Capital Expenditure. 
Debt aa 

Fiscal 3 oe MU : Prince 
Years Canadian] allowed | pominion and Public : Edward 

Canals. | Pacific to Candie connected Works B tdand 

Railway.| Prov- * | Railways, 2 mal) i Railw: 
inces miscel- ah 

Janeous. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

1868 51,498 - - - 455, 250 - 
1869 130,142 - - - 282,615 - 
1870 - - - - 1, 693 , 229 - 
1871 - 30,148 - - 2,866,376 ~ 
1872 255, 646 489,428] 1,666, 2 - ie ane - 
1873 256, 547 561, 818|13, 859, 080 - 5,019, 240 - 
1874 | 1,189,592 310, 225| 4,927,061 - 3,614,899 = 
1875 | 1,714,830] 1,546,242 - ~ 3,426, 100 46, 087 
1876 | 2,388,733 3,346, 567 - - 1,108,322 42,546 
1877 | 4,181,375 1,691, 150 - - 1,318,352 200,000 
1878 | 3,843,339] 2,228,373 - - 408, 817 6,551 
1879 | 3,064,099] 2,240,286 - - 226, 639 40,129 
1880 | 2,123,366) 4,044,523 ~ ~ 2,048,015 16,540 
1881 | 2,077,029] 4,968,504 - 334, 681 608, 733 = 
1882 | 1,647,759] 4,589,076 - 511, 882 585,569 402 
1883 | 1,763, 002/10, 033,800 - 556, 870 1,616, $33 57,186 
1884 | 1,577, 295]11, 192, 722 7,172,298 723, 658 2,689, 690 130, 663 
1885 | 1,504,621] 9,900, 282 Ns 303, 593 1, 247,006 76,957 
1886 | 1,333,325] 3,672,585 3,113,334 130, 653 765,967 4,668 
1887 | 1,783, 698 915,057 - 162,392 926, 030 5,800 
1888 | 1,033,118 52,099 - 135,048 1,713,487 - 
1889 972,918 86,716 - 130, 684 2,623,137 = 
4890 | 1,026,364 40,981 - 133 , 832 2,001,787 3, 220,926 ~ 
1891 | 1,280,725 37,367 - 94,847 1,184,318 - 
1892 | 1,463,279 66, 212 - 86,735 316, 784 8,300 
1893 | 2,069,573 413, 837 - 115, 038 299, 081 = 
1894 | 3,027,164 146,540 - 149,147 439, 209 = 
1895 | 2,452,274 49, 209 - 99, 842 327, 605 - 
1896 | 2,258,779 65, 669 - 82,184 260,396 = 
1897 | 2,348, 637 14,054 - 91,412 190,570 = 
1898 | 3,207,250 692 - 127,505 252,756 17,542 
1899 | 3,899,877 8,419 267, 026 151,213 1,081,930 22,000 
1900 | 2,639,565 236 - 199, 470 3,255,348 1,089, 827 53,546 
1901 | 2,360,570 8,979 - 269,061 3,633,837 1,006, 983 280,174 
1902 | 2,114,690 449 - 370,838 4,626,841) 2, 190,125 475,998 
1903 | 1,823,274 - - 449,542 2,254, 267 1, 268,004 829,414 
1904 | 1,880,787 33,076 - 748, 855 1, 879,566 1,334,397 698,878 
1905 | 2,071,594 - - 794,410 4,755, 5782 1,642,042 591,413 
1906 | 1,552,12 - - 599, 780 $765.47 12; 359,528 496,125 
1907 6 887, 839 - - 526,583 1,512,4913 1,797,871 91,210 
1908 | 1,723,156 600 - 768, 244 4,369,738 2,969,049 390, 962 
1909 | 1,873,868 939 - 797,747 3,874, 480 2,832,295 561, 207 
1910 | 1,650,707 - - 785,157 1,278,409 4,514,606 206, 397 
1911 | 2,349,475 2,918 - —5,508 763, 833 Sieg PALL 94 321 
1912 | 2,560, 938 - = - 1,710,449 4,116,385 128 042 
1913 | 2,259,642 - - - 2,406, 9884 6,057,515 103,001 
1914 | 2,829,661 - - - 4,348, 000|10, 100,017 129,575 
1915 | 5,490,796 - - - 6,914,977 11,049, 030 570,531 
1916 | 6,170,953 - - - 7,861,899 8,471,229 1,350,473 
1917 | 4,304,589 - - - 4,873,032 7,838, 116 609, 752 
1918 | 1,781,957 - ~ - 6,347,201 - 
1919 | 2,211,964 - - - — | 5,705,348 - 
1920 | 4,550, 761 - - - 3, 285,736 38, 869, 683 —3,5405 
1921 | 5,450,006 - - - 731, 018/27, 559, 809 - 
1922 | 4,482,610 - - - 9, 649}10, 431, 699 97,000 
1923 | 4,995,184 - - - 59,950 3,411,510 = 
1924 | 6,747,395 - - - ~ | 3,804,427 196,418 
1925 |10, 619, 903 - - - — | 6,030,320 - 
1926 |12,024,456 - - - ~ | 4,805,949 - 
1927 |13, 845, 689 - - - — | 2,920,670] 2, 823,905 - 
1928 113,762,905 i - - - | 3,281,097 3,554, 5037 63,4195 
1929 |13, 164,582 = - - | —7,990, 740 16,818,019 6, 159, 563 - 


MUncluding $2,725,504, for the improvement of the St. Lawrence, spent during the previous years by 
Montreal Harbour Commission. 2Tneluding $17,956, cost of new car for the Governor-General. Including 
$38,583, cost of new car for the Governor-General. 4Including $15,000, cost of new car for the Governor- 


General. Includes New Brunswick Railway. ®Nine months. 7Includes capital expenditure on Hudson 
Bay Terminals $880,278. 
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Expenditure, 1868-1929—concluded. 
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North- 
west 
Terri- 
tories. 


$ 


19,113 
1,821, 887 
773, 872 
241, 889 
63, 239 


SoA eS ew Jo Balla a beet ghael 


Militia. 
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1,000, 000 
745, 965 
173,740 
387,810 
230,851 
135, 885 
299, 697 
428, 223 

1,299,910 

1,299, 964 

1,299,876 
975 , 283 

1,297,905 

1,243,072 

1,299,970 
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Canadian 
Govern- 
ment 
Railways. 
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32,999, 880 
14,827,758 
22,307,366 


— 26,347 
—5, 342,149 


Total 
Capital 
Expend- 

iture. 


$ 


548, 438 
440,418 
3,515,116 
3,670,396 
7,853,050 
19, 859, 441 
10,177,740 
6,922,743 
7,154,008 
7,599,710 
6, 657, 200 
5, 648, 332 
8,241,174 
8,176,317 
7,405, 637 
14, 147,360 
23,977,702 
13, 220, 185 
9,589, 734 
4,439,939 
4,437,460 
4,420,313 
6,778,663! 
3,115,860 
2,164, 457 
3, 088, 318 
3, 862,970 
3,030, 490 


3,781,311) 


3,523, 160) 
4,142,231 
6,201,516 
7,467,370 
7,693, 857 
10,077,095 
7,049, 684 
7,879, 102 
11,931,014 
11,912,104 
11,327,792 
30, 428, 996 
42,592,122 
29, 655, 703 
30, 813, 767 
30, 939, 576 
27,206, 046 
37,180,176 
41,447,320 
38,566, 950 
26,880, 032 
43,111,904 
25,031,266 
69,301,878 
40,012,807 
16, 295, 333 
9,807, 124 
10,861,277 
16,550,511 
16,798, 549 
19,558, 703 
20, 635, 648 
22,809,275 


Other Expenditure. 
War 
Railway and Other 
Subsidies. Demob- Charges. 
ilization. 
$ $ $ 
- - 37,158 
= - 429, 663 
- - 155, 988 
- - 223,456) 
- - 5,719 
- - 4,019 
- _ 2,253,097 
= = 315, 764 
- - 1,388,984 
~ ~ 385,413 
~ > 676, 225 
- - 949 948 
- ~ Etec, 
- - 201,885 
- - 21,369 
208, 000 ~ 2,567,453 
408 , 245 - 502, 587 
2,701,249 - 10,534,973 
1, 406, 533 ~ = 
1,027,042 - 155, 623 
846, 722 = 1,333 , 328 
1,678,196 - 44,947 
1, 265, 706 - 68, 074 
1,248, 216 - 2,093,569 
811,394 - 139, 963 
1, 229, 885 - 330,354 
1,310,549 - 3899 , 294 
3,228,746 - 137,185 
416,955 - 682, 881 
1,414, 935 - 944, 589 
3, 201, 220 - 236,399 
725,720 - 1,549, 098 
2,512,329 - 900, 312 
2,093 , 939 - 1,040,374 
1, 463 , 222 - 1,541,763 
2,046, 878 = 6,716, 235 
1,275, 630 ~ 2,277,812 
1, 637,574 - 2,487, 323 
1,324, 889 ~ 1, 583, 297 
2,037, 629 - 3,470, 603 
1, 785, 887 - 4,999, 283 
2,048, 097 - 4,280, 227 
1, 284, 892 - 2,988 , 393 
859, 400 - 7,181, 665 
4,935,507 - 255, 787 
19, 036, 237 - 2,640, 162 
5,191,507) 60,750,476 5,186, 016 
1,400,171] 166,197,755 3,186, 898 
959,584) 306,488,815) 15,275,345 
720,405) 343,836,802} 10,706,787 
43,805) 446,519,440} —7, 283,582 
334,845} 346,612,955) 19,995,313 
- 16,997,544 492,048 
- 1,544, 250 301,518 
- 4,464,760 4,042,931 
— 1,523 446, 083 7,902,759 
= 506,931 3,953,433 
- 191,392 6,330, 092 
~ 64,485 7,814,977 
- 1,656,011 705.010 
- — 669,399 2,017,153 


Total Fis- 
Expendi- | cal 
ture Yrs. 

$ 


14,071, 689| 1868 
14,908, 166)1869 
18,016, 614]1870 
19, 293, 478) 1871 
25, 665, 975] 1872 
39, 039 , 808] 1873 
33,498, 076/1874 
32,888, 911}1875 
31,958, 144/1876 
32,507, 996|1877 
30,545, 772|1878 
30,779, 939}1879 
34,041, 756/1880 
33,796, 643/1881 
34,674, 625) 1882 
42, 898 , 886] 1883 
57, 860, 8621884 
49,163 ,078)1885 
61, 837, 569] 1886 
41,504, 152)1887 
45,064, 124/1888 
43,518, 198] 1889 
41,770, 333]1890 
40,793, 208)1891 
42,272, 136}1892 
40, 853 , 728] 1893 
43,008, 234)1894 
42,872,338) 1895 
44,096, 384|1896 
42,972, 756|1897 
45,334, 281/1898 
51,542, 635|1899 
52,717, 467|1900 
57, 982, 866}1S01 
63, 970, 800) 1902 
61, 746, 572}1903 
72,255, 048/1904 
78 , 804, 139/1905 
83, 277, 642/1906 
65,778, 138]1907 ® 
112,578, 680)1908 
133, 441, 524)1909 
115,395, 774/1910 
122, 861, 250)1911 
137, 142, 082)1912 
144, 456, 878)1913 
186, 241, 048)1914 
248,098, 526/1915 
339, 702, 502}1916 
498,203, 118/1917 
576, 660, 210/1918 
697, 042, 212)1919 
786,030,6118/ 1920 
528,302,5138/1921 
463 ,528,3898| 1922 
434,735,2778| 1923 
370,589, 2478) 1924 
351,169,8038| 1925 
395,186 ,4238) 1926 
358,556,7518/ 1927 
378,658, 4408] 1928 


378,375 ,4798| 1929 


os Ee i El a nla Ba RS “Ra ho lg i em ak fll ae 

8 Includes Advances to Railways (non-active), amounting to $45,780,690 in 1920, $109,662,655 in 1921, 
$97,950,645 in 1922, $77,863,938 in 1923, $23,710,617 in 1924, $9,934,453 in 1925, $10,000,000 in 1926, $10,000,000 
in 1927; together with advances of $5,979,856 in 1923, $1,500,000 in 1924, $900,000 in 1925, $668,000 in 1926, 
$426,817 in 1927, $999,837 in 1928 and $758,000 in 1929 to the Canadian Government Merchant Marine; also 
other advances shown at the end of Table 3 on page 795. 
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6.—Census and Estimated Populations, per capita Taxation and Total Revenue 
Reeeipts, per capita Expenditure on Consolidated Fund Account and 
Total Expenditure, 1868-1929.1 


Nors.—The years marked with an asterisk (*) are those of the censuses, April 2, 1871; April 4, 1881; 
April 6, 1891; April 1, 1901; June 1, 1911 and 1921. In all cases down to 1910 the population is estimated 
at the close of each fiscal year; June 30 from 1868 to 1906, and Mar. 31 from 1907 to 1910. For the inter- 
censal years 1912 to 1920, and also for 1922 to 1929, the population is estimated as at June 1. The fisgal 
period of 1907 is for the nine months ended Mar. 31. 


Per 
Capita 
Per Per Ex- Per Per Per 
Capita | Capita | pend- C it Capita | Capita 
Rev- | Total iture Tot L Rev- | Total 
Fiscal | Popula- enue Rev- on Di 2. |\Fiscal| Popula- enue Rev- 
Years.| tion. from enue Con- b a from enue 
Tax- |. Re- soli- ental Tax- | Re- 
ation. | ceipts. | dated sia cate ation. | ceipts. 
Fund 
Account 
No. $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1868...| 3,372,000 3-47 4-05 4-00 4-17 5-55 7-80 
1869...| 3,413,000 3:26 4-21 4-11 4-37 6-62 8-89 
1870...| 3,454,000 3-79 4-29 4-15 5-22 7-16 9-59 
1871*..| 3,485,761 4-68 5-55 4-48 5-53 7-19 9-78 
1871...| 3,518,000 4-64 5-50 4-44 5-48) 7:15 9-72 
1872...) 3,611,000 5-04 5-74 4-87 7-11 7-79 10-49 
1873...| 3,668,000 4-80 5-67 5-23 10-64 8-59 11-64 
1874. 3,825,000 5-26 6-33 6-10 8-76 9-17 12-13 
1875...| 3,887,000 5-32 6-34 6-10 8-46 9-02 11-88 
1876...| 3,949,000 4-71 5-70 6-20 8-09 9-73 12-99 
1877...| 4,018,000 4-4] 5-50 5-86 8-10 8-18 10-71 
1878. 4,079,000 4-37 5:49 5-76 7:49 11-24 14-80 
1879...) 4,146,000 4-46 5-43 5-90 7-42 9-26 12-71 
1880...| 4,215,000 4-38 5-53 5-90 8-08 10-85 14-67 
1881*..| 4,324,810 5-54 6: 5-90 7-82 12-31) 16-34 
1881...| 4,337,000 5-52 6-8: 5-88 7-79 14-16 18-48 
1882...| 4,384,000 6-28 7: 6-18 7-91 17-70 22-41 
1883...) 4,433,000 6-60 8- 6-48 9-68 16-40 21- 
1884...| 4,485,000 5-68 7: 6-94 12-90 12-40 16-93 
1885. 4,539,000 5-59 7: 7:72 10-80 15-51 21- 
1886...| 4,589,000 5-49 7: 8-50 13-48 21-36 28: 
1887...| 4,638,000 6-18 7: 7:69 8-95 23-62 31- 
1888...| 4,688,000 6:01 7: 7-84 9-61 27-56 36° 
1889...| 4,740, 000 6-45 8: 7-79 9-18 34-01 40 
1890...| 4,793,000 6-58 8- 7-52 8-71 41-96 49 
1891*..| 4,833, 239 6-25 7 7-52 8-44 35-91 42 
1891...) 4,844,000 6-24 7: 7-50 8-42 37°16 44 
1892...) 4,889,000 5-79 7: 7-52 8-65 37-34 44 
1893...| 4,936, 000 5-93 7: 7-46 8-28 31-71 37:93 
1894. 4,984,000 5-52 7: 7:54 8-79 34-89 40-78 
1895...| 5,034,000 5-04 6: 7-58 8-52 36-42 42-07 
1896. 5,086, 000 5-45 7:20 7-26 8-67 37-76 44-49 
1897...) 5,142,000 5-55 7-36 7-46 8-36 40-41 46-97 


1 See the tables on pp. 796-799 for the figures on which this table is based. 
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7.—Per Capita Revenue Receipts and Expenditure, by Principal Items, 1923-1929. 
RECEIPTS. 
Norr.—See Table 2 on p. 794 for the figures on which this Table is based. 
8Se—_—0—0—$—0—0—08$$OO3$#9nnnnn9000009a9nO09@DOaO”?S9DaS eee eww 


Items of Receipts. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 
Consolidated Fund Re- $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
ceipts— 
TAXATION— 
Gustoris Peete oe 13-08 13-28 11-67 13-56 14-91 16-25 19-11 
FEXOIBOR hac PP oT RS ask od can. ove 3°96 4-17 4-17 4-57 5-10 5-94 6-50 
War Tax Revenue— 
Barat eee So) oe oj 0-14 0-14 0-13 0-13 0-12 0-13 0-13 
Trust and Loan Com- 

WANTOS tis coe be sclong.<n 0-04 0-03 0-03 0-03 0-04 0-04 - 
Insurance Companies... 0-09 0-09 0-09 0-10 0:10; ~ 0-10 0-09 
Business Profits........ 1-44 0-52 0-29 0-13 0:08 0-10 0-05 
HRCOM GbE ks Ceo ol eo. 6°61 5-92 6:07 5-92 4-98 5-86 6°07 


Maem. |)... 11-80 13-19 9-26 10-45 11-09 9-34 8-47 
Total from Taxation..... 37-16 37-34 31-71 34-89 36-42 37-76 40-42 

Non-Tax Revenur— 

Interest on Investments... 1-82 1-30 1-22 0-91 0-90 1-13 1-25 

Pose’ Otirer never. cst cc. 3-21 3°15 3ell 3-23 3-05 3:27 3-12 

Other Revenue........... 1-51 1-57 1-38 1-52 1-51 1-61 1-70 
Total Consolidated Fund Re- 

COMDES BANU botict meee cant ar 43-71 43-37 37-42 40-55 41-88 43-77 46-49 

Special Receipts... 6.0.2... 0-94 1-06 0-51 0-23 G Toh O72 ie Oras 

Grand Total Receipts... 44-65 44-43 37-93 40-78 42-07 44-49 46-97 
ee ae ike lee a Se te ee ee 

EXPENDITURE. 
Norr.—See Table 3 on pp. 794-795 for the figures on which this Table is based. 
Items of Expenditure. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Agriculture and Arts.......... 0-69 0-74 0:62 0-61 0:61 0:67 0-74 
CharresionDebt or is. 6a. 15-38 15-00 14-63 14-01 13-73 13-44 12:86 
Civil Government............ 1-12 1-15 1-12 1-15 1-14 1-20 1-21 
Customs and Excise.......... 0-72 0:74 0-83 1-03 1-06 1-22 1-32 
Dominion Wandsi..cclc.3 0... 0:47 0-40 0:37 0-39 0-45 0-42 0-51 
Immiprations.). 50200) 2828 0-22 0-26 0-30 0-25 0-25 0-28 0:27 
Mica nist Wee ee nn. 0:34 0-39 0-39 0-39 0:41 0:43 0-47 
dhegislationia 21s athe wos 6 0-29 0-25 0-26 0-45 0-48 0-21 0-24 
National Defence (Militia, 

Naval and Air Services)... . 1-46 1-35 1-26 1-34 1-36 1-64 1-83. 
IRensinns ee see ese ek 3°65 3-65 3-76 3-96 3-98 4-12 4-23 
Post Omeeswespre. in ace te ee 3-08 3-09 3-22 3-25 3-26 3-29 3-42 
Public Works, Income........ 1-11 1-30 1-30 1:48 1-17 1-45 1-74 
Royal C.M. Police........... 0:27 0-27 0-22 0-22 0-22 0-24 0-27 
Soldiers’ Civil Re-establish- . 

PAKS) Chace. anys ane tn ae iN 1-44 1-09 0-95 0-82 0-73 0-72 0-81 
Soldiers’ Land Settlement.... 0-19 0-17 0-15 0-13 0-13 0-14 0-15 
Subsidies to Provinces......., 1:35 1-35 1-33 1-32 1-32 1-29 1:28 
Trade and Commerce........ 0:27 0:31 0-41 0-43 0-39 0°36 0-40 
Other Ordinary Expenditure. . 4-76 3-99 3-29 2-97 2-88 3°69 4-17 
Total Ordinary Expenditure 36-81 35-59 34-41 34-15 33°57 34-81 35°82 
Special Expenditure.......... 0-94 0-91 0-48 0-69 0:83 0:35 0-10 
Other Disbursements— ' 

Capital Expenditure........ 1:09 1-19 1-79 1-79 2-05 2-14 2-33 

Advances to Railways and 

Merchant Marine......... 9-29 2-75 1-17 1-14 1-10 0-10 0-08 

Miscellaneous... 3: os. occ ces 0-02 0-15 0-04 0-06 0-12 1-81 0-29 

Grand Total Expenditure... 48-15 40-50 37-89 37-83 37-671 39-21 38-62 


Subsection 3.—War Tax Revenue. 


An account of the various war taxes imposed in 1915 and subsequently has 
already been given on pp. 790-792 in the introduction to this section. For conven- 
ience of reference the amounts received from these taxes since the beginning are 
segregated and the totals paid in to the Receiver-General are given in Table 8. The 
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taxes imposed on banks, trust and loan companies and insurance companies are 
collected by the Department of Finance. The excise war taxes, the business profits 
war tax and the income war tax are collected by the Department of National 
Revenue, formerly the Customs and Excise Department. The amounts of excise 
war taxes collected from different sources in the last six fiscal years are given in Table 
9, while Table 10 contains the details by provinces for the latest year. The 
amounts collected in income war tax and business profits war tax are given by 
provinces for the two latest fiscal years in Table 11. (See also Tables 33 to 35 
of this chapter.) 


8.—War Tax Revenue Received during the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1915-1929. 


a eae 


Trust’ |r cueance Customs ‘Total 

has Banks, (#20, £082 “Com- Business Income | and Excise War 

. ; Com- ane Profits. Tax. Depart- Tax 

panies Pp ; ment.} Revenue. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 3 

TOSS Cas er sade fe - - - - - 98,057 98,057 
TOLG Rot on sae ee eee 1,300,447| 324,250) 459,247 - - 1,536,838} 3,620,782 
1OUTay A coecomiveas ove 1,114,023 202,415 419,699] 12,506,517 = 2,059,584] 16,302,238 
LGLS ee eect ace 1,115, 758 269, 129 496,540| 21,271,084 - 2,227,390) 25,379,901 
TOTO ee pepnene dace ales 1,099, 764 323,340 546,114| 32,970,062 9,349,720] 11,888,508} 56,177,508 
TOZON2 Sse tcpetisrncs scslel= 1,170, 223 274,216 638,731| 44,145,184) 20,263,740 15,587,707| 82,079,801 
TRV Lee ars pees ee cn ye 1,257,534] £93,802} 807,667) 40,841,401 46,381,824] 78,803,099] 168,385,327 
LODDME.. Ans uate ters cielo 1,293, 697 283, 994 749,959| 22,815,667| 78,684,355 73, 656,489| 177,484, 161 
TS rar smerieeccCaR Ss SLIDERS 1,244,487 312,392 852,328] 13,031,462} 59,711,538 106,482,718] 181,634,875 
1 ee either aeage serio 1, 236, 957 308, 632 857,587 4,752,681} 54,204,028} 120, 676,376] 182,036, 261 
OP ie rancigta.cpectadodc 1,217, 754 315,315 867, 902 2,704,427| 56,248,043} 85,810,717 147,164, 158 
192.6% Seer sctermcictaere ss 1,176, 869 326,714 950, 221 1,173,449] 55,571,962} 98,097, 106| 157,296,320 
192 7 aeeaeiens oreeere eats 1,174, 665 335,368 947, 830 710,102} 47,386,309] 105,613,160) 156, 167,434 
1928 PAGE Gis seer or 1, 224, 645 345, 430 999,003 956,031| 56,571,047) 90,222,931 150,319, 087 
I At RR Osetra oso 1, 242,399 7,641} 894,864 455, 232| 59,422,323) 83,007,283) 145,029,742 
Totals. os 16,869,172! 3,922, 638110, 487, 692 198,333, 299| 543,794,889 875, 767, 96311,649,175,652 


1Amounts paid in to Receiver-General. 


9.—Summary of Excise War Taxes Collected by the Department of Customs and 
Excise (now the Department of National Revenue) during the fiscal years ended 
Mar. 31, 1924-1929. 


(Accrued Revenue.) 


Items 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

THCONCES son seston nee & tele 58, 020 36,211 35, 666 37,036 35, 839 38, 690 
Sonido oeadin an apersne nena 8,175,301 8,691,332 9,278.589| 8,880,517} 4,411,086 3,867,810 
Matches... ack eure ona -tiieses 2,602,109] 2,403,924) 2,191,999) 2,874, 728) 2,148,431 1,502,395 
PRK T OOH CORE AOeAGe erm ae 2,689,400] 2,410,879} 3,474,991 2,208, 582 838, 286 1,025,661 
Gontectionery oa. & -... -aiokicte 176, 564 - - - - = 
Playing Cards-spa7..- tries - 176, 760 208 , 282 277,929 286,022 224, 860 268, 752 
CL arte: eae Vy SON oe oa 357,495 323,507 321,807 311,701 320, 627 328, 764 
Wanesick. eos uscihs cre 151,580 66, 840 95,459 118, 080 170, 987 OR sara ly 
Ale, beer and porter......... 4,234,539] 4,669,337} 5,466,628) 5, 198, 503 6,320,590 1, Qddnleo 
Beverages and carbonic acid \ 

at DE ae ee ees 162, 282 38,938 38, 279 27,550 - - 
MransportatiON. «-- «i sl + - 2,400, 431 2,420,930} 2,404,371 2,452,780} 2,534,982} 2,647,801 
Embossed cheques........-- 305,445 309,345 345,013 368, 238 174, 353 13,276 
Embossed cheques (Depart- 

I AINUCIO Re nea cede 4 OO ON 352,120 311,357 149,585 76,521 174,957 195,201 
Penalties and interest....... - - - ~ 146, 783 183, 934 
Sales tdomesticns so meen: 71, 834,937| 51,253,498} 57, 253, 867 63,940,130] 55,379,084} 49,151, 636 
Other domestic war tax 

TEVENU Css. ce clei ssu ts ieeacreceleints - 13, 853 - - - = 


93,676,983| 73,153, 281| 81,334,184) 86,780,388 72,880,865| 67,388,770 


—<—$<$—$— —____—_— 


Domestic Total......... 


SESS re ee ee | ea eee | 


Importations— 
Sslestee Meee rt cece ate 29,155,141] 15,458,872) 16,771,226 18,365,540] 16,721,160} 14,495,036 
WKEISC seh teh a os sete eer 836, 723 723, 685 1, 122,924 1,577,400) 2,060,061 2,130,360 


Gross Total Excise Taxes.. .|123, 668,8473| 89,330,838] 99,228,334! 106,723,328] 91,662,086] 84,014, 1661 


iil neigh a ise a i eh a PE SE ES SUE ae Ay 
iIncludes refunds, etc. of $2,992,471 in 1924, $3,520,120 in 1925, $1,131,229 in 1926, $1,110,168 in 
1927, $1,439,155 in 1928 and $1,006,883 in 1929. 
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10.—Excise War Taxes Collected by the Department of National Revenue (formerly 
the Customs and Excise Department), by Provinces, during the fiscal year ended 


Mar. 31, 1929. 


(Accrued Revenue.) 


Provinces. 


Prince Wawardotsland. .is.skias deans o ae 2% 
SO VEAP SCOMIALCEIE tO cee sice iE AGAR ss . ae 80 


RB os MAGS oi cine bly iE ake decks 
Sri tisk COMM DIA packs ci chase ek hic a tle es 
ra con: isa 2. Digerte eH Side ici a a 82.2 


Licences. Stamps. Matches. Beleg: Sales. 

$ $ $ $ $ 
282 9,912 - = 21,168 
1,134 73,095 ~ 889 733,046 
1,029 55, 869 - 359 496,349 
10, 783 1,299,911 629, 132 3,738} 14,866,212 
18,735 1,591,717 873, 263 1,014,384] 28,332,862 
1,382 191,941 - 234| 1,632,537 
524 296,419 = “ 309,211 
1,150 195, 707 - 944 832,513 
3,665 242,461 = 6,113 1,926, 807 
6 778 - - 931 
38,699} 3,867,810} 1,502,395) 1,025,651] 49,151,636 


6 


: Ale, T 
Provinces. Playing Cigars. Wines. Beer and haptic ie 
Cards. Porter: tation. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Princesa ward Istand. + cscs. case foe = - ~ - - 
Nov aliScotiata sete Shor nts Bee eSM - 138 - Die dls 16,583 
Newoebrinswiekee. eh ke ke - 106 - 19,842 1,329 
Querect ete nae cee ed ee L, & 112 752 181, 630 = 3.660, 434 2,114,285 
(Que gee ee A eee ee ae Se 156,000 141,481 201,378 2,433, 832 441,757 
JNU Gee VGH 8) OPE, kts ee cm = A a - - 906 489, 693 20, 683 
Saekwtehewanwee .. eRe. eA eile eek - - - 249, 860 5 
POC I Lele mente A oe ce ey we co - 308 - 623, 856 9,949 
BricishiGolimibia... ele. 2. SO. - 5,101 9,433 448,503 43, 206 
RAUL, Deeg eg Oe a ee - - - - 4 
Motaleil): ds... scene benccal 268, 752 328, 764 741,717) 7,953,188) 2,647,801 

: Importations. 
: Penalties : . 
Provinces. Embossed and Domestic Total. 
Cheques. Tabercst Total. 
; : Sales. Excise. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island....... 224 28 31,390 20.031 3, 899 55,340) 
Neva Scotian. ies bur! o. 54 e258 853, 480 281, 889 61,014 1,196, 383 
New: Bruins wiGks: ovde lec css 3,474 2,495 577, 480 323,481 32,222 933, 141 
TEC CI ee eta. 6,039 74,469} 22,956,822 3, 430, 538 380,781) 26,768,141 
OnGarlon get te i.0 oes oi aie 7h) 72,501) 35,283,947 6,083,381 1,158,114] 42,525,442 
Manitoba ens. nens 334 4,983 2,343, 630 1,268,396 114, 130 Ont 205 LOD 
Saskatchewan..........0..5. 126 552 766, 904 704,511 95,000 1,566,415 
PMN SVS irs shaNe TRS oes Ae - 10, 287 1,674, 839 690, 303 132, 986 2,498,128 
Brmbish Cotam bia tees hte 1,755 ie ood: 2,703,400 1,678, 676 151, 808 4,533, 884 
SUELO ergo ele a en } - - day 12,376 406 14,501 
Motaleccisc” Ss haat 13,276 183,934| 67,193,568} 14,493,602) 2,130,366) 83,817,530 

British Post Office Parcels. . - - - 1,434 - 1,434 

Embossed Cheques (Depart- 

TECK) AR HEN GN Be ol en ae A 195, 202 - 195, 202 ~ = 195, 202 
Grand Total... 298,478 183,934) 67,388,770) 14,495,036, 2,130,366] 84,014,166! 


1Includes refunds of $1,C06,883. 
94562—513 
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11._Amounts Collected under the 
War Tax Act, by Provinces, fi 


Income War Tax Act and the Business Profits 
seal years ended Mar. 31, 1928 and 1929. 


1928. 1929. 
Provinces. Income Business Income Business 
War Profits Total. War Profits Total. 
Tax. War Tax. Tax War Tax. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island....... 37,933 1,307 45, 240 38, 654 400 39,054 
NOVO COMAMELE ce rice ae 549,413 51,649 601, 062 593,349 21,651 615,000 
New Brunswick..........--- 655, 234 35,313 690, 547 553, 686 6,199 559, 885 
ee ona. -rdee soise as oo taa 19,061, 848 233,369 | 19,295,212 19, 822, 209 168,179 19,990,388 
OtATIO Um eee ee gees 25, 614-, 930 511,373 | 26,126,303 || 28,690, 232 162, 262 28, 852,494 
Manitobaicche coma obs 3,141,123 20,151 3,161,274 3,272,606 9,629 3, 282, 235 
Sask at COewallwncsvelsts cles a 775,075 29,316 804,391 894, 494 51,082 945,576 
(Ni berta cect ice cae eee 1,273,786 15,501 1,289, 287 1,405, 606 4,390 1,409,996 
British Columbia..........- 5,440,359 47, 626 5, 487,985 4,123, 208 31,440 4,154, 643 
RY TECON) cero ae eraietchoi te 21,351 = Dido 28 , 233 ~ 28, 233 
otelont ee erie tant cisan - 4,427 4,427 - - - 
Motals Rennes 56,571, 047 956,032 | 57,527,079 || 59, 422,272 455, 232 59,877,504 


Subsection 4.—Inland Revenue. 


Under the Inland Revenue Act (R.S 
Revenue until 1918 had the control and management 0 
measures and of the collection of excise duties, 0 
bridge and ferry tolls and rents. 
the adulteration of food and othe 
‘medicines, petroleum, naphtha an 
This Department also established the food 
by Orders in Council under the 
By Order in Council dated May 
Department of Inland Revenue were ama 
of the Department of Customs and Inland R 
Crown. By Order in Council dated June 3, 1 
Electric Light and Weights and Measures Ins 
Food, Commercial Feeding Stuffs, Fertilizers, 
and Inspection of Water Meters Acts was transferred to the De 
and Commerce, as from Sept. 1, 1918. On June 4, 1921, the 
and Inland Revenue was consolidated as the Department 


(11-12 George V, c. 26). 


_ As from April 1, 1927, the name of this Depart 
bulk of the revenue of the Dominion, was change 
Revenue, by authority of 17 Geo. V, c. 34. This Act pro 
officers of the Department—the Commissioner of Customs, 
Excise and Commissioner of Income Tax, while an 
Customs may also be appointed. 
amount of customs duties collected by th 
compared with $171,872,768 in 1928 and $158,966, 
duties and excise war taxes collected in the fiscal 
$148 374,269, as compared with $ 
The total of income tax collected i 


It administered t 


authority 


. 1906, c. 5), the Department of Inland 
f standard weights and 
f stamp duties, internal taxes, 
he statutes which dealt with 
r articles, electricity and gas inspection, patent 
d the analysis of fertilizers and feeding stuffs. 


standards, which were put into force 


of section 26 of the Adulteration Act. 


18, 1918, the Department of Customs and the 


lgamated and combined under the name 
evenue, under one Minister of the 
918, the administration of the Gas, 
pection Acts, the Adulteration of 
Proprietary and Patent Medicine 
partment of Trade 
Department of Customs 
of Customs and Excise 


ment, which collects the great 
d to Department of National 
vides for three chief 


Commissioner of 


Assistant Commissioner of 


In the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1929, the gross 


422,272, and of business profits war tax $455,232, 


e Department was $200,479,505, as 
367 in 1927. The total of excise 
year ended Mar. 31, 1929, was 
149,724,171 in 1928 and $155,863,241 in 1927. 
n the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1929, was $59,- 
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Canadian Excise Tariff.—The following is a statement of the Canadian excise 
tariff, as existing on July 1, 1929:— 


Sp‘rits— SHOWRECDe DOP taeg oe eee ica tat hs hk Uae $ 0-20 
When made from raw grain, per proof gal. .$ 9-00 Cigarettes, weighing not more than 3 lb. per 
When made from malted barley 9-02 PHousana yw pete Vi awe te Sh Soa ce kee 6-00 
When made from imported molasses or Cigarettes, weighing more than 3 lb. per 

other sweetened Sa yd free of customs SHOUSANG. Perey ee ec cen ty bs oale bios 11-00 
GUbV MOM PrOOMe Al oitnne. wees he 0 Cee ay 9-03 Foreign raw leaf tobacco, unstemmed, per 

MSC Ora Hees. oe ee SL cam Pes 0-03 SLANGAT Coss Cat eRM eh om pee coc fea ah ee 0-40 

Malt, imported, crushed or ground, per lb.. 0-05 Foreign raw leaf tobacco, stemmed, per stan- 

Malt. liquor, when made in whole or part CoE AOWM NO MRR iG. Rant carte Pens GRUNGE C: Seeing tae REO NA 0-60 
from any other substance than malt, per Canada twist tobacco, per Ib................ 0-20 
EET Shee Sacral cee sol CAR ge SR a I Be 0-15 er FDOT Mya en ate Cand mea Fe at ee Red ad 0-20 

Gigans, per Goousandsne.. cis hakcueuct ices s 3-00 


When, however, any person is licensed by the Minister of Customs and Excise 
to manufacture patent and proprietary medicines, extracts, essences and pharma- 
ceutical preparations by the use of spirits in bond, subject to the Excise Act and 
regulations thereunder, the following duties of excise are collected:—when made 
from raw grain, $2.40 per proof gallon; when made from malted barley, $2.42 
per proof gallon; when made from imported molasses or other sweetened matter 
free of customs duty, $2.43 per proof gallon. Druggists licensed by the Minister 
of National Revenue to prepare prescriptions for medicines and pharmaceutical 
preparations, are also allowed to use limited quantities of spirits testing not less 
than 50 p.c. over proof, on payment of the above lower manufacturers’ rates of 
duty. A drawback of 99 p.c. of the duty may be granted when domestic spirits 
testing not less than 50 p.c. over proof are delivered in limited quantities to univers- 
ities, scientific or research laboratories, or to hospitals for medicinal purposes only. 

Revenue from Excise Duties.—The inland revenue collected from excise 
duties, other than war taxes, is shown by items for the last six fiscal years in 
Table 12. Tobacco, including cigarettes, is shown by the figures to be supplying 
about 60 p.c. of the revenue from excise duties. 


12.— Details of Excise Duties Collected during the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1924-1929. 


(Accrued revenues as shown in the Report of the Commissioner of Excise. ) 


Items. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

hy id a ore a 9,371,063 | 9,393,661 | 10,932,578 | 13,904,584 | 18,267,537 19,344,599 
Malt TC cae ey are 93,072 107, 734 113, 933 223 , 833 239, 245 . 351,440 
RIDA Sey okies yh e ke g 3,280,057 | 3,540,621 | 3,840,774 | 3,811,557 | 4,277,066 4,756, 945 
MO ROWOLTU A FULL. WA cardbus 25,236,296 | 25,421,602 | 27,919,051 | 30,638,418 | 34,702,359 | 39,307,618 
Oy Eg een ae ae 608, 685 516, 606 539,300 536, 845 549. 896 576, 883 
oP Geos Galilee aa ob ie toe 100 100 peat) 150 150 150 
Manufactures in bond........ 18,725 17,675 17.250 17,359 17,700 17,020 
CORDED POCOUIS oo eines gos sis ae 8 040 7,344 7,245 7,176 8,170 7,673 

WOUANS Ss oeeici9 04: 38,616,038 | 39,005,343 | 43,370,231 | 49,139,913 | 58,062,123 | 64,362,328 


Statistics of Licences and Distillation.—As a by-product of the collection 
_of excise duties, statistics are compiled of excise licences issued and of distillation; 
figures for recent years are given in Tables 13 and 14. 
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13.—Number of Excise Licences Issued during the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 

1923-1929. 
Description. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926 1927. 1928. 1929. 

WD SCAU gee g ere te ARee, omen oti, comin Ge 11 14 16 18 20 De 25 
Brewers Bnd ualtsters....-ceee ees se epee ee 74 65) 79 87 93 93 95 
Tobacco manufacturers.........+..+2+---++:: 76 73 70 65 56 58 Dil 
Cigar manufacturers...........--+-+540+0e0> 140 126 113 110 106 90 83 
Petroleum refineries:.......:0--:25-- ees +o 16 16 18 21 21 Da 21 
Manufacturers in bond— 

Vinegar distillers............--+2 ++ eeeeee: - - - - - ~ - 

Perfumes, pharmaceutical preparations, 

PV a, eS te Bee ROSIE ora nes ho Mag TID oot 354 371 348 343 345 346 330 
Ghemicalistillsteeeiiick 2s eee ee ee 163 166 164 156 151 152 144 
Wood alcohol manufacturers.........--.-- 9 6 ii 8 6 6 6 
Malt vinegar brewers.......-..------+++++ 3 3 3 3 3 3 4 
Still manufacturers and importers......... 10 16 a 18 24 26 24 
Acetic acid mannfacturers..........--+-:: 2 2 2 ie 3 3 3 
Bonded warehouses: ....6.....0.2..02--8 >> 49 50 6 41 42 62 51 
TP OCHALCT See heeae aa OR A DR eRe |S 1 1 1 it - - - 
Compounderss. ¢c722 ise: Meee eee sees hme = 2 v 2 3 3 4 
Canadian leaf stemmers.............+---- - - - - 8 0) 10 

14.—Statistics of Distillation for the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1924-1929. 

Schedule. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 
Licenees issued). ..:2127: No. 14 16 18 20 De 25 
Taicence fees. ..u0 ss e.ae 8 Beals) 4,125 4,500 5,000 6,125 6, 625 
Grain, ete., for distillation— 
IMA a cencetoic a toe lb. | 4,847,035 8.549,177 6,109,455 | 12,650,807 | 25,116,100 39,170,372 
Indiantcorn) ei « | 95 969.850 | 48,524,438 | 37,496,955 | 62,478,906 78, 871,584 | 106,112,316 
VG ce cree nm ee anna “ | 11,866,009 | 18,730,531 | 12,506,822 21,129,081 | 53,617,695 80, 449,536 
ats and other grain.. “ 138,044 205,412 380, 385 283, 950 139,184 228, 102 
Wilneatti emcee siereiers 4 1,104,540 222,160 46, 800 1,616,020 249, 660 = 
RiGee tenes ee cs - - - - - 84,523 
Total gra'n used........ “ | 43,995,478 | 76,231,718 | 56,540,417 98, 158,764 |157,994,223 | 226,044,849 
Molasses used.........-. “ | 38,894,109 | 56,277,470 45,051,831 | 68,847,431 | 49,801,495 78,099, 601 
Proof spirits manu- 

factured.........proof gal.| 4,411,896 7,287,691 5, 434,329 9,121,051 | 11,596, 290 16,816,312 
Duty collected ex- nanu- 

factory on deficien- 

cies and assessment— 

ProoteallonsS ce. ne bee 638 3,795 6,153 1,585 3,817 131 

PATITU OU Geo ee Rots $ 5,746 34, 163 55,480 14,272 34,422 1,178 
Total duty collected 

plus licence fees....... 9,121 38, 288 59, 980 19,272 40,547 7,803 


Consumption of Alcohol and Tobacco.—In Tables 15 and 16 are shown the 


quantities of spirits, malt liquor, 
of bond for consumption in the fiscal years ended 19 


malt, cigars, cigarettes and tobacco taken out 
01 to 1929, and the annual 


consumption of spirits, beer, wine and tobacco per head of population, together 
with the duties paid in the same years. 

Between 1920 and 1929, the consumption of cigars fell from 270,089,761 to 
190,981,166 and of tobacco from 23,049,012 Ib. to 21,973,221 lb. On the other 
hand, the consumption of cigarettes increased from 2,440,982,912 to 4,607,500,425. 

Between 1923 and 1929 the consumption of spirits (exclusive of imported 
spirits) has risen from 729,678 gal. to 2,016,802 gal., and of malt lquor from 


36,789,195 gal. to 65,719,129 gal. 


\ 
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15.— Quantities of Spirits, Malt Liquor, Malt and Tobacco, Taken out of Bond for 
Consumption in the fiscal years ended 1901-1929. 


(For earlier years see 1916-17 Year Book, p. 528.) 


Fiscal Years. 


Spirits.1 


gal. 
2,707,919 
2,933,183 
2,979, 268 
3,481, 287 
3,112, 848 
3,545, 785 
3,033, 439 
3,918, 657 
3, 627,266 
ye, 777,156 
4,146, 452 
4,562,382 
4,999,937 
4,762,618 
4,021,090 
3,629, 324 
4,118,147 
4,591,972 
2,941,108 
3,816, 124 
2,816,071 
730,474 
729,678 
899, 291 
910,316 
1,082,785 
1,404,111 
1,896,357 
2,016,802 


Malt 


Liquor. Malt. 
gal. lb. 

25, 108, 254 64,723,616 
27, 623, 767 71,440,519 
25,755, 154 67,608,157 
27,0305 980 75, 430, 347 
30,330,370 70, dL 7302 
83, 250, 637 85, 699, 102 
26,505, 831 69,176,871 
38, 800, 380 98,579, 733 
87,317, 964 92,631,306 
88, 558, 210 95, 166, 134 
41,752,448 101,525, 430 
47,518,647 | 114,029,523 
52,314,400 | 123,920,607 
56,060,846 | 133,794,639 
47,963,225 | 111,037,743 
39, 638, 877 89, 476,590 
34, 827, 284 78, 815, 746 
28,442,427 59, 626,049 
26,024,117 49,184,747 
36, 863, 867 69,975, 631 
35,509;757 82, 210, 351 
38, 404,346 87,561,176 
36, 789, 195 84, 922,024 
43.717, 823 105, 445, 169 
48,106,177 | 118,237,385 
52,443,505 127,789, 729 
51,726, 251 126, 967,976 
58,391,360 142,548, 947 
65, 719, 129 158,490, 019 


Cigars. 


No. 
141,096, 889 
151,780,516 
168, 290, 422 
180, 485, 202 
186,110,777 
193 , 827, 342 
154, 253, 260 
200, 133, 255 
192,105,371 
205,820,851 
227,585,692 
252, 718, 242 
294, 772,933 
288,219, 892 
236, 866, 542 
207, 647,808 
230, (00.202 
254, 445,945 
221, 087,110 
270,089, 761 
214, 262,197 
181, 255, 533 
183, 965,151 
198,042,909 
168,097,387 
174,363, 188 
175, 335, 838 
181, 730,614 
190,981,166 


Cigarettes. 


No. 
121,383,584 
134, 236,034 
176,435, 240 
211,302,041 
250, 860, 387 
269,334,939 
266,377,710 
384, 809,344 
356, 756, 130 
451,095, 138 
585, 935,370 
782,663,841 
977,743,301 


1, 166,023, 170 
1,090, 125, 936 
1,082,324, 710 
1,307,276, 750 
1,664,709, 933 
1,553, 468,890 
2,440, 982,912 
2,439, 832,278 
2,450,397, 154 
1,917,773, 908 
2,420,052, 731 
2,531, 693, 150 
2,883,448, 160 
3,333,999, 860 
3,927,022, 325 
4,607,500, 425 


Tobacco. 


1—}xclusive of imported spirits. 


2Nine months. 


3Including snuff. 


Ib. 
11,330,345 
11,569, 632 
12,507,944 
12,574,524 
13,444, 611 
14,517,911 
11,318,538 
15, 971,609 
17,217,710 
17,961,279 
18, 903 , 322 
21,419,046 
22,371,636 
22,248,760 
21,180,857 
20, 698, 241 
20,735,080 
21,780,168 
19,980,446 
23,049,012 
19,389, 268 
20,528, 228 
22,072,709 
21,172,307 
20,870,651 
21,595,483 
21,589,772 
21,907,747 


21,973,221 


16.—Consumption per Head of Spirits, Wine, Beer and Tobacco, and Excise and 
Customs Duties per Head on these Commodities in the fiscal years endec 1901-1929. 


(For earlier years see 1916-17 Year Book, p. 529.) 


Fiscal Years. 
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Quantity. 

Spirits.1| Beer. | Wines. | Tobacco. | Spirits. 
gal. gal. gal. lb. $ 
-74G 4-738 -094 2-440 1- 
-773 | 5-067 093 2-438 | 1- 

798 | 4-630 -097 2-595 | 1- 
887 | 4-789 095 DIWeA| als 
-802 | 5-164 096 2-680 | 1: 
-869 | 5-512 -099 2-797 | 1- 
+723 4-323 074 2-167 2° 
926 6-145 -106 2-947 1- 
-849 | 5-707 095 3:018 | 1- 
-873 5-713 -110 3:090 1: 
933 5-958 -119 3-183 1- 
1-082 | 6-649 122 3-570 | 2- 
1-136 | 7-220 145 Saat |= ae 
1-103 | 7-558 +138 Scala 7c 
886 6-234 -102 3°411 2-086 
-739 | 4-974 064 3-238) | 1: 
-703 | 4-279 065 3:307 | 1- 
-682 | 3-425 -063 SPO aba ie 
-395 | 3-070 -026 3-167 . 
-608 | 4-275 083 3-832 | 1- 
+723 4-048 -078 3-283 2- 
+231 | 4-316 -052 Boson mele 
+204 4-081 -038 3+286 2: 
+235 4-787 -062 3-323 2: 
+225 5-200 073 3-252 2: 
267 5-601 074 3-407 2: 
+304 5-450 “090 8-503 2: 
°425 6-070 +122 3:°676 4- 
-458 6-829 -120 3:°953 4- 


Duty. 

Beer. | Wines. | Tobacco. 
$ $ $ 
-195 -047 -864 
211 -048 902 
+200 +049 -967 
-217 049 1-005 
+214 -049 1-036 
238 -052 1-100 
-257 054 1-317 
268 -057 1-194 
+241 +050 1-101 
+242 *057 1-059 
257 -059 1-157 
288 063 1-336 
320 -076 1-462 
+328 -069 1-438 
379 -051 1-361 
362 033 1-454 
+304 033 1-520 
+228 036 1-698 
-170 -015 2-520 
+243 -056 3-541 
-292 -074 3-245 
-308 -049 3-254 
+287 -057 2-883 
372 -081 2-902 
-380 -086 2-884 
-405 -092 3-118 
+413 -106 3-395 
-457 -170 3-726 
-510 “177 4-210 


1JIncludes imported spirits. 
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Subsection 5.—Provincial Subsidies. 


Tables 17 and 18 show the aggregate amounts of the subsidies and other pay- 
ments made by the Dominion to the Provincial Governments for each of the fiscal 
years ended from 1924 to 1929 (Table 17 ), and the totals paid from Confederation 
to date (Table 18). The provincial subsidies payable by the Dominion Government 
were originally settled by the British North America Act, 1867 (30 and,31 Vict., 
c. 8, s. 118) but were revised by the British North America Act, 1907 (7 Edw. 
VII, c. 11). Under the revised settlement each Provincial Government receives 
(a) a fixed grant according to population and (b) a grant at the rate of 80 cents per 
head of the population up to 2,500,000, and at the rate of 60 cents per head of so 
much of the population as exceeds that number. The Province of British Columbia 
received an additional grant of $100,000 per annum for a period of 10 yearsfrom 
1907.1 An additional grant of $100,000 per annum is payable to Prince Edward 
Island under an Act of 1912 (2 Geo. V, c¢. 42), and the payments to Manitoba were 
revised by the Extension of Boundaries (Manitoba) Act (2 Geo. V, ¢. 32). Other 
payments to the Provincial Governments by the Dominion Government consist 
of special grants, such as compensation for lands, allowances for buildings, allow- 
ance in lieu of debt, etc. 


17.—Subsidies of Dominion to Provincial Governments, fiscal years ended 1924-1929. 


Provinces. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. | 1929. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island....... 381, 932 381, 932 381, 9382 381, 932 381, 932 381, 932 
Nova Scotiasi endear 661, 866 661, 854 661, 841 661, 841 661, 841 661, 841 
New Bruns witke tee saeseccr 666, 766 666, 766 666, 766 666, 766 666, 766 666, 766 
Que DE CHat san wicranteue reeves 2,256, 420 2,256, 420 2,256,420 2,256, 420 2,256,420 2, 256, 420 
OntAnION ea Recor Mostereore aks 2,642,612 2,642,612 2,642,612 2,642, 612 2,642,612 2,642,612 
Manito bare ts. Aces pie aeiciahs 1,485,118 1,501,551 1,501,551 1,491, 836 1,491, 836 1,500,214 
Saskatchewan.............-. 1,901,069 | 1,757,005 |. 1,850,755 | 2,032,575 | 2,032,575 2,047,935 
AUkbertatyy. tama mena eee saya 1,651,537 | 1,674,435 | 1,674,435 | 1,643,942 | 1,643,942 1,657,188 
British-Columbia.......00- 738, 816 738, 816 738, 816 738, 816 738, 816 738, 817 
Motalix. Movies. 12,386,136 | 12,281,391 | 12,375,128 | 12,516,740 | 12,516,740 12,553,725 
18.—Total of Subsidy Allowances from July 1, 1867 to Mar. 31, 1929. 
Allowance | Allowance 
: Interest 
“ for per head Special 
Provinces.‘ Gavan of Grants? | 4 Syl iebs ; Total. 
ment, Population. ONES Ree 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Prncesidward islandenmrcm sty titers crt 3,220,000 | 4,789,180 | 3,884,905 | 2,370,108 | 14,264,143 
INTO Viel. SCO LLANE cranes atte oe otter tet ata 6,580,000 | 21,243,040 826,980 | 2,918,853 | 31,568,873 
News DrunswiCics ontieetir ah tek oes 5,960,000 | 16,177,749 | 9,030,000 | 1,265,310} 32,433,059 
QEHOO i bts eile fants Sete wih RO cai aee sateen 8,080,000 | 71,979,955 — | 4,559,489 | 84,619,444 
OMEALIO RS ee eo nde te tee esa eee becca 8,480,000 | 89,881,564 — | 4,174,032 | 102,535,596 
Manitoba. fase).an te amin aOR aeEse ha © eceut 5,785,000 | 14,001,107 | 12,418,691 | 11,442,699 | 43,647,497 
Siekatchewanss.. actus se einclap oct eek 4,396,667 | 11,699,403 | 13,406, 250 9,729,000 39, 231,320 
Y Ni lie 2g 2 a ceed pee wrantre nbcenty Gees Ai cachs EES: 4,206,667 | 9,150,513 | 12,375,000 | 9,729,000 | 35,461,179 
British Colum bidity ease seein mare see 5,180,000 | 9,671,805 | 6,800,000 1,700,545 | 23,352,350 
Total... 0ts Mec op eas. 51,888,334 |248,594, 266 | 58,741,826 | 47,889,036 | 407,113, 461 


ee 


18ee Canada Year Book, 1907, pp. xxxili-iv. 


2Compensation for lands and allowances for buildings. 3A llowances in lieu of debt. 
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Subsection 6.—National Debt. 


The gross national debt of Canada on Mar. 31, 1914, was $544,391,369, as 
against assets of $208,394,519, leaving a net debt of $335,996,850. Comparatively 
small as was this debt, it was a debt incurred almost altogether either for public 
works of general utility which, like the Intercolonial and Transcontinental Railways 
and the canal system, remained assets, though perhaps not realizable assets of the 
nation, or was expended as subsidies to enterprises, which, like the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, though not government-owned, assisted greatly in extending the area of 
settlement as well as the productive and, therefore, the taxable capacity of the 
country. Broadly speaking, it was a debt incurred for productive purposes. Also, 
it was mainly held outside the country, the principal of the Dominion funded 
debt payable in London being $302,842,485 on Mar. 31, 1914, as against only 
$717,453 payable in Canada. 

The great changes ,.brought about in our national debt during the 15 years 
from 1914 to 1929 have been:—(1) the enormous increase in net debt from 
$335,996,850 to $2,225,504,705; (2) having been largely incurred for war 
purposes, the gross debt is not represented by corresponding assets; (3) the debt 
is now mainly held in Canada, $1,823,839,934 being payable in Canada at Mar. 31, 
1929; (4) the average rate of interest paid on interest-bearing debt has been con- 
siderably increased. ‘The interest-bearing debt on Mar. 31, 1914, was $416,892,576, 
with an annual interest charge of $14,687,797, the average interest rate being thus 
only 3-52 p.c. On Mar. 31, 1922, the interest-bearing debt was $2,669,967,110, 
with an interest charge of $137,881,774, the average rate of interest paid being 
5-164 p.c. Had the rate of interest in 1922 been the same as in 1914, the interest 
charge in that year would have been some $44,000,000 less than it actually was. 
Since 1922, the maturity of certain loans has enabled the Government to refund 
at lower and more normal peace-time rates of interest, with the result that the 
average rate of interest payable on the national debt has been slowly declining, 
standing at 4-977 p.c. on Mar. 31, 1929. Further, in these same seven years the 
principal sum of the interest-bearing debt has been reduced by $198,772,755. The 
net result of these two achievements is that the annual interest charge has, in the 
last seven years, been reduced by the substantial amount of $14,881,804. 

The interest-bearing debt, the annual interest charge upon that debt and 
the average rate of interest, as at the end of each of the last ten fiscal years, have 
been as follows:— 


Annual Annual 
Bonds Re eins: interest gets 
> ; : charges ank on Savings ota, s 
Yer | Devemtares | on Honds, | Denocits, |" Bank | Interest | Apmual | Average 
ebentures Trust an eposits earing: : wd 
ended. ary bee alice a Dabis Charge. Interest. 
: Treasury funds. other 
Bills. funds 
March 31, $ $ $ $ $ $ 3.C. 
LOZ see 2 2,596, 816,821) 134,559,302) 107,038,317| 4,275,480] 2,703,855, 138} 138,834,782 5-134 
LOA le eee 2,520, 997,021) 130,416,007} 107,345,348 4,429,302] 2, 628,342,369) 134,845,309 5-130 
J Sa Sea 2,564, 587,671). 183,482,113] 105,379,439 4,399,661) 2,669,967,110] 137,881,774 5-164 
DO 2S Lt A. 2,547,105, 821} 131,476,511] 106,763,391 4,531,156] 2,653, 869,212] 136,007,667 5-125 
1 ee 2,504, 033,820} 128,571,337] 110,113,766 4,626,715] 2,614, 147,586] 133,198,052 5,092 
LOZ Bue, Sage 2,503,763, 169} 125,928,071] 113,943,282 4,758,780) 2,617, 706,451) 130,686, 851 4-992 
era ae 2,484, 410,336} 125,108,738] 119,205,393 4,977,889] 2,603,615, 729) 130,086, 627 4-996 
he ee Nei 2,439,340, 736} 123,399,911] 126,310,527 5,274,429) 2,565,651, 263} 128,674,340 5-015 
ty a 2,377,581, 086} 119,479,400] 136,485, 482 5,721,330] 2,514,066,568} 125,200,730 4-980 
1920 oe 2,325,413, 986] 116,843,920! 145,780,369 6,156,050| 2,471,194,355} 122,999,970 4-977 


1The total of interest-bearing debt, as here given, includes bonds purchased and held by the Treasury 
for sinking funds. 
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Since Mar. 31, 1929, the interest-bearing debt of Canada has been reduced by 
paying off $54,577,800 of 53 p.c. bonds which fell due on Aug. 1, 1929, the redemp- 
tion of these bonds involving a reduction of $3,001,779 in the annual interest charge 
and reducing the total interest charge on the debt to about $120,000,000. 


A summary account of the loans effected between 1914 and 1927 follows. 


War and Renewal Loans.—The first Dominion domestic war loan was raised 
in November, 1915, under authority of c. 23 of the Statutes of that year (5 Geo. 
V,c.23). Itoriginally consisted of $50,000,000 5 p.c. tax-exempt 10-year gold bonds, 
issued at 974 and maturing Dee. 1, 1925. As the issue was heavily over-subscribed 
(public subscriptions by 24,862 subscribers $78,729,500, bank subscriptions $25,000- 
000), and the extra money was needed, the Government increased the amount of the 
loan to $100,000,000. In July, 1915, $25,000,000 of 1-year and $20,000,000 of 
2-year 5 p.c. notes had been floated in the United States, with the object of stabil- 
izing exchange and relieving the pressure on London. 


In September 1916, the second Canadian domestic war loan of $100,000,000 
5 p.c. tax-exempt 15-year gold bonds was issued and again over-subscribed (public 
subscriptions by 34,526 subscribers $151,444,800, bank subscriptions, $50,000,000). 
In March of that year, a loan of $75,000,000 in 5, 10, and 15-year 5 p.c. bonds had 
been floated in New York. 


The third Canadian domestic war loan, composed of $150,000,000 5 p.c. tax- 
exempt 20-year gold bonds, was issued at 96 in March, 1917, and was again over- 
subscribed, 40,800 public subscribers applying for $200,768,000, while the banks 
subscribed $60,000,000. In August, 1917, $100,000,000 of 5 p.c. 2-year notes 
were issued in New York at 98. 


The fourth domestic war loan (First Victory Loan), was issued in November, 
1917. For the first time subscriptions as low as $50 were received towards an issue 
of $150,000,000 53 p.c. 5, 10 and 20-year gold bonds, the Minister- of Finance 
reserving the right to allot the whole or any part of the amount subscribed in excess 
of $150,000,000. The subscribers numbered 820,035, and the subscriptions totalled 
$398,000,000, or about $50 per head of the then population of Canada. 

The fifth domestic war loan (Second Victory Loan), of $300,000,000 54 p.c. 
5 and 15-year tax-exempt gold bonds, was issued at 100 and interest as of date Nov. 1, 
1918; the end of the war, then clearly in sight, stimulated subscriptions. The 
applications numbered 1,067,879 and subscriptions totalled $660,000,000. 

The sixth domestic war loan (Third Victory Loan) was raised at 100 and 
interest in November, 1919. It consisted of $300,000,000 taxable 5-year and 15- 
year 53 p.c. gold bonds. The subscriptions amounted to $678,000,000. 

A 54 p.c. renewal loan, aggregating $114,464,150 and due in 1927 and 1932, 
was floated in Canada in the autumn of 1922 to pay off the maturing 5-year Victory 
Loan bonds of 1917. Largely for the same purpose, a $100,000,000 5 p.c. loan 
was issued in New York. 

In the autumn of 1923, a second renewal loan of $200,000,000 at 5 p.c. was 
issued in Canada to pay off the maturing 5-year Victory Loan bonds of 1918. 

Refunding operations in 1924, to retire $107,955,650 5-year Victory bonds, 
issued in 1919, and to redeem treasury bills held by banks, took the form of a 
domestic issue of $50,000,000 44 p.c. 20-year bonds and $35,000,000 4 p.c. 2-year 
notes, and a short term issue in the New York market of $90,000,000 4 p.c. 1-year 
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treasury notes. An issue of $24,000,000 in 4 p.c. 1, 2 and 3-year notes ($8,000,000 
of each) was also made in November, 1924. 


A refunding loan of $75,000,000 at 44 p.c. due 1940 was issued in Canada in 
September, 1925, and 4 p.c. 1-year notes amounting to $70,000,000 in New York. 
Securities redeemed included £5,000,000 43 p.c. bonds due in London, $90,000,000 
4 p.c. notes due in New York, also $8,000,000 4 p.c. notes and $42,014,500 5 p.c. 
bonds of the 1915 war loan due in Canada. 


In 1926, refurtding issues dated Feb. 1 were made as follows:—In Canada, 
$20,000,000 43 p.c. 4-year bonds and $45,000,000 44 p.c. 20-year bonds; in New 
York, $40,000,000 43 p.c. 10-year bonds. Maturing securities included $25,000,000 
5 p.c. bonds due in New York April 1, and $70,000,000 4 p.c. notes, called for 
redemption April 1. 


In 1927, $45,000,000 of 4 p.c. treasury notes due Dec. 1, 1930, were issued in 
order to retire maturing 53 p.c. obligations. 


The general result of these loans has been that in 1929 the great bulk of the 
Canadian national debt is owing to the Canadian people. At the end of the fiscal 
year 1928-29 the net funded debt of Canada payable in London was $260,768,038, 
debt payable in New York was $220,457,800, while the net funded debt payable 
in Canada amounted to no less than $1,823,839,935. The largest creditors of the 
Dominion Government are within the Dominion itself and, as a consequence, 
the interest payments made on national debt account outside the country are a 
relatively small item. Summary and detailed statistics of the national debt as on 
Mar. 31, 1929, are given with comparative figures for previous years in Tables 
19 to 22, while Table 23 shows the principal and interest of the national debt at 
Confederation and in each subsequent fiscal year. 


19.—Summary of the Public Debt of Canada, Mar. 31, 1923-1929. 


Items. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 


Gross debt ... ./2,888,827,237/2,819,610,470/2,818,066,523|2,768,779,184/|2,726,298,717|2,677,137,243|2,647,033,973 
Active assets...| 435,050,368] 401,827,195] 400, 628,837] 379,048,085] 378,464,347] 380,287,010] 421,529, 268 


Net Debt... . |2,453,776,869|2,417,783,275|2,417,437,686|2,389,731,099|2,347,834,370 | 2,296,850,233|2,225,504,705 


Interest paid on 
Geptarn.22 te, 137,892,735) 136,237,872) 134,789, 604| 130,691,493] 129,675,367] 128,902,945! 124,989, 950 


Interest re- 
ceived on in- 
vestments....| 16,465,303] 11,916,479} 11,332,328 8,535,086] 8,559,401] 10,937,822) 12,227,562 


a 


20.—Details of the Assets of the Public Debt of Canada, Mar. 31, 1925-1929. 


Items. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Cash on hand and in banks............... 27,068,121} 24,811,236} 22,182,119} 45,829,382) 82,410,885 
PECIO WESOry ev... cards SSB kay was 123,976,668} 99,093,810) 100,935,933] 95,352,703} 60,791,334 
Advances to banks, provinces, ete........| 88,922,335] 93,678,049 97,452,299) 114,752,859) 166,080,660 


Advances to Imperial and Foreign Govts.| 36,633,691] 36,495,929] 35,985,138] 31,249,720] 31,049,720 
Advances to Soldier Settlement Board...| 87,749,947} 87,536,094] 84.149,967| 69,410,199] 58,175,573 
Miscellaneous current accounts........... 36;278,075| 37,432.967| 37,758,891] 23,692,147} 23,021,087 


ER OUR jos) 5c hance 724s AOSE eae 400, 628,837) 379,048,085) 378, 464,347) 380,287,010) 421,529, 268 
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21.—Details of the Gross Liabilities of Canada, Mar. 31, 1925-1929. 


Items. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 
deka ee ee eS See ee en ore emarca| / a ET _ ——$—$_———_—_——_—* 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Funded debt payable in— 

WONG ONasikc cee ee ee 274,447,4901| 270,962,177! 267, 649,0361| 264,230,350! 260, 768,038! 

Ganadat. Lh sosue ot hice crs 1,895, 112, 0873/1, 920, 128, 8417 1,941,852, 16111, 870, 049,325! 1, 823,839,934! 

New SCorkiteiaae eee ert: 300,874,000 | 280,874,000 225,894,000 | 225,879,000 220, 457, 800 
Dominion noteS..........+++++: 206,712,088 | 182,583,404 | 172, 167,639 | 188,631,490 204,501, 217 
Savings banks! sake cea se 33, 611, 133 32,830,544 31,922,048 31,103,776 28,375,770 
Temporary loans........------ 98, 196, 769 201,000 201,000 201, 000 - 
Bank note circulation redemp- 

TionitUNG. aes ee ae 6,338,346 5, 894, 254 5,849,030 5,929,219 6, 098, 583 
Brust un See saeco reente at 19, 307, 853 18, 665, 350 18,460, 169 19,755, 617 20,337,483 
Province accounts........-..+--- 9, 623, 817 9,623, 817 9, 623, 816 9, 623,817 9, 623, 817 
Miscellaneous.........----.-i--- 43 , 842,940 47,015,798 52,679, 823 61,733, 649 73,031,331 

Totals ess ae 2,818,066, 523 2,768,779, 185 2,726,298, 717 2,677,137, 243 2,647, 033,978 


1Net figures, with amounts held as sinking funds deducted. 


92,Funded Debt Payable in London, New York and Canada, as at Mar. 31, 1929. 
Norn.—The temporary loans formerly included in this Table have been paid off. (Sce Table 21.) 


= 


Annual 
Description. Amount. mes Date of Maturity. 
thereon. 

Jes Remo se Pee pgs di dae emai ea es 

$ $ 
PAYABLE IN LONDON. 

4 per cent loan of 1940-60........-.. +2 seer rere 93,926,667| 3,757,067 October 1, 1960 (on or after Oct. 
1, 1940, giving 3 months’ 
notice). 

3} of vi TLSS4 FW. Mae Tete reer 23,467, 206 821,352|On giving 6 months’ notice, or 
June 1, 1934. 

34 s “ C.P. Ry. land grant... 15,056, 007 526,960|July 1, 1938. 

34 be ho oie O3 ODO eaiemre eaeeiee  oet 137,058, 841 4,797,059|July 1, 1950 (on or after July 1, 
1930, on giving 6 months’ 
notice). 

3 a . “s TEER) akan womebos er niet: 8,071, 230 242,137\July 1, 1938. 

3 ss SOD piu cactaaye, teenie 18, 250, 000 547, 500\July 1, 1938. 

3 ef . TKO editinen , ayteacae Reni ae iin: 10,950,000 398 500|July 1, 1938. 

23 vy < 1897), Peas eee ee 4,888,186 122, 205|October 1, 1947. 

Grose Votaleo s,s 311,668,136) 11,142,786 5 

Less Sinking Funds.) 22% 5.4. 50, 90), 98 

Net Totale 2. oo... eee eee tees 260, 768, 038 - 
PAYABLE IN NEW YORK. 

5 per cent Bond Loan, TOMS OSS: wea Samere ke 874, 000 43,700|August 1, 1935. 

5 “ Public Service Loan, 1916.........-- 5,000 - |Overdue. 

5 a S s Cs. seat ante a eg 25, 000, 000 1,250,000|April 1, 1931. 

5 “ Bond Loan, 1922-52.......-.-.0+-++:- 100,000,000} 5,000,000|May 1, 1952. 

5 . 1919-1090, fcc cc aqoee ee hy, OhrOht OUD 3,001,779|August 1, 1929. 

42 t% "Ten, Year BOndS...¢ ance ae > ersenete 40,000, 000 1,800,000|February 1, 1936. 

5 “ Pwo Year Notes, due August 1, 1919 1,000 - 

POLAL ee Ane ee eee es 220,457,800| 11,095,479 
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22.—Funded Debts Payable in London, New York and Canada, as at Mar, 31, 1929 


—concluded. 
Annual 
Description. Amount. “haat Date of Maturity. 
thereon. 
PAYABLE IN CANADA. 
Provincial Notes, Nova Scotia................ 39,180 - 
Unpaid Warrants, Prince Edward Island Be Sai 550 - 
Compensation to ‘Seigneurs Jad Ae Cee ae 12,140 605 
Compensation to Townships................... 153 8 
Province of New Brunswick, 6 per cent Loan 
Debentures...... wR! cad eae a a nS 600 * — /Overdue. ° 
Province of Canada, 5 per cent Loan Deb...... 400 - “ 
Dominion Stock, issue A, 6 per cent........... 4,000 240 —_ 
a eS 1 Et pally Gaer’ eeee  & 20,400 714 Various dates. 
o a 6 ie Se RP Re Ee Rete hae 8 48, 667 1708 
Debenture 0) 6) ooaa UU Lie ee a ee pam Ot ae 2,000 - |Overdue, 
5 per cent (School Lands).. 30, 957, 000 1,547,850 
i? TOM Sebi SABES tre fens katara a 200 — |Overdue. 
War-Savanes Certifieatesio..c. acm. paso oes nde: 19,365 - a 
Dominion of Canada Savings Certificates... ... 14,145 - sf 
War Savings and Thrift Stamps............... 97,995 - . 
Dominion of Canada War Loan, 1915-25, 5 p.e. 43,300 - oe 
1916-31, 5p: C.. 52,931,600 2,646, 580/Oct. 1, 1931. 
“ se 1917- 7, 5 p.c..| 90,166,800} 4,508,345|Mar. 1, 1937. 
Victory Loan, 1917, 54 per cent, due 1923... e 111250 — |Overdue. 
$ due 1927....... 227,550 - Ms 
f 4 due 1937.......] 236,299,850} 12,996,492) Dec. 1, 1937. 
Victory Loan, 1918, 5% per cent, «due 1923.. 126,700 - |Overdue. 
‘ due 1933....... 446, 658,800] 24,566,234] Nov. 1, 1933. 
Victory Loan, 1919, 53 per cent, due 1924....... 65,450 Overdue. 
due 1934....... 511,910,650) 28,155, 085 Nov. 1, 1934. 
Renewal Loan, 1922, 5 per cent, due 1927...... 74, 650 Overdue. 
Guerl932- an. 13,325) 1b0lny 4,082, 883 Nov. 1, 1932. 
Hehiaink Loan, 1923, 5 per cent, due 1928..... 248 500 = Overdue. 
re due 1943..... 147,001,100 7,350, 000/Oct. 15, 1943. 
of 1924, 43 per cent, due 1944..} 50,000,000 2,250,000)Oct. 15, 1944. 
s 1926, 4i per cent, due 1930..| 20,000,000 900,000)Feb. 1, 1930. 
Ms due 1946..} 45,000,000 2,025,000|Feb. 1, 1946. 
Refunding Loan, 1925, 43 per cent, due 1940....| 75,000,000] 3,375,000|Sept. 1, 1940. 
Three Year Treasury Notes, 4 per cent, due 
IBS Cale SORT Ja Riera or Mane Cae Cs ma eae Ne et aa 45,000,000) 1,800,000) Dec. 1, 1930. 
AxrOSS, Motale, secu. nels «she 1,825,498,245| 96,156,739 
ikessiSin kin cscs ee ett aa chew ee! oc. ah aiarne 1,568,310 
INGCG IU OUAL HAE ia asses scicra cued ee 1,823,839,935 


In addition to the direct liabilities of the Government of Canada, there are 
certain indirect liabilities arising out of the guaranteeing of securities for the rail- 
ways, both before and after their acquisition by the public. The outstanding 
railway securities guaranteed as to principal and interest amounted on Mar. 31, 
1929, to $472,709,509 held by the public and $58,157,952 held by the Minister of 
Finance. The amount guaranteed as to interest only (Grand Trunk Railway 
acquisition guarantees) was at the same date $216,207,142. 


There were also certain smaller indirect liabilities arising out of the guaranteeing 
of loans issued by Harbour Commissions, etc., for the improvement of harbour and 
other transportation facilities. The total of the outstanding indirect obligations 
created by these loans was $25,291,604 on Mar. 31, 1929. 
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The list of securities guaranteed by the Dominion Government was, at March 


1929, as follows:— 


oir Amount 
Securities. Authorized. 
iy ae ee eee te ee 
$ 
Railway Securities Guaranteed as to Principal and Interest— 
1. Canadian Northern Ry. Co., 3 p.c. deb. stock, due 1953, 
£1,023,987-0-0, «oh eo ed s a ee et we ee ei ag 9,359, 997 
9. Canadian Northern Ry. Co., 34 p.c. deb. stock, due 1958, 
£1622 BSG-19-0 2 as ca oe rye y eee ns opel rin ae at eg 7,896, 590 
3. Canadian Northern Ont. Ry. Co. 33 p.c. deb. stock, due 1961, 
£7:350,000-0-0).0 0k tna haahee sree ree es eae delet te aes ers 35,770,000 
4. Canadian Northern Alta., Ry. Co., 33 p.c. deb. stock, due 
1960)" £647, 2605-65 ao tak oo on oh ras a ins ge ae 3, 150, 000 
5. Grand Trunk Pacific Ry. Co., 3 p.c. bonds due 1962, £14,000,- 
ITED tke a eM ee aR OS wi carton, ya olc ily bance bce 1 68,040,000 
6. Canadian Northern Alta. Ry. Co., 3} p.c. deb. stock, due 1962, 
£733 OG1-12-10. 0.0. << sit. = Me eee ete wep ee fe artes rane) = needs 3,570, 000 
7. Canadian Northern Ry. Co., 4 p.c. bonds, due 1934............. 45,000, 000 
8. Grand Trunk Pacific Ry. Co., 4 p.c. bonds, due 1962, £3,280,- 
NIWIN ee Peer Werle tr eer aa me ery: UN o oc rcamnaeO rr aout 15,940, 800 
9. Canadian Northern Ry. Co., 7 p.c. bonds, due 1940............. 25,000, 000 
10. Grand Trunk Ry. Co., 7 p.c. bonds, due 1940........-.....-.++. 25,000, 000 
11. Canadian Northern Ry. Co., 6} p.c. bonds, due 1946............ 25,000, 000 
12. Grand Trunk Ry. Co., 6 p.c. bonds, due 1936...............-.-- 25,000, 000 
13. Canadian National Ry. Co., 5 p.c. serial equipment bonds, 
(ODE iO) taeeenen enn eae nen EE RPO Nar I crn rnccon eo a car Comm OIC Tn © 22,500, 000 
14. Canadian National Ry. Co., 5 p.c. bonds, due 1954............. 50,000, 000 
15. Canadian National Ry. Co., 44 p.c. bonds, due 1954............ 26, 000, 000 
16. Canadian National Ry. Co., 43 p.c. bonds, due 1930............ 18,000, 000 
17. Canadian Northern Ry. Co., 44 p.c. bonds, due 1935............ 17,000,000 
18. Canadian National Ry. Co., 1927, Guar. Deb. Stock, £7,176,801 34,927,098 
19. Canadian National Ry. Co., 43 p.c. Gold Bonds, due 1957...... 65, 000, 000 
90. Canadian National Ry. Co., 44 p.c. Gold Bonds, due 1968...... 35,000, 000 
91. Canadian National Ry. Co., 44 p.c. Bond, payable on demand..| 23,500,000 


Amount outstanding 
at March 31, 1929. 


Held 
by the 
Public. 


9,359,997 
7,896,565 
34,229,997 
3,149,999 
34,992, 000 


17, 060,333 


8,440, 848 
24,793,000 
24,743,000 
25,000, 000 
25,000, 000 


14, 250,000 
50,000, 000 
26, 000,000 


18,000, 000 - 


17,000, 000 
32,793,771 
65,000, 000 
35, 000, 000 


Held by the 


Minister of 
Finance. 


1,540, 003 
33, 048, 000 


3,569,997 
12,500, 000 


7,499,952 


iE) eth eS Lat 


580,654,485 |472,709,5091| 58,157,952 


Railway Securities Guaranteed as to Interest only— 


22 


. Grand Trunk Ry. Acquisition Guarantees— 


Grand Trunk 4 p.c. gtd. stock, £12,500,000...............-.--- 60, 833 , 333 
Grand Trunk 5 p.c. perp. deb. stock, £4,270,875..............- 20,782,492 
Great Western 5 p.c. perp. deb. stock, £2,723,080.............. 13, 252,323 
Grand Trunk 4 p.c. perp. deb. stock, £24,624,455.............. 119, 839,014 
Northern Ry. of Can., 4 p.c. perp. deb. stock, £308,215........ 1,499, 980 

216, 207, 142 


Other Securities Guaranteed as to Principal and Interest— 


23. 
24. 


The Harbour Commissioners of Montreal—Montreal South 
Shore Bridge, 42 per cent Bond payable on demand ran)ser 4,000,000 

The Harbour Commissioners of Montreal—Montreal South 
Shore Bridge 42 per cent Bond, payable on demand.......... 4,000, 000 

. The Harbour Commissioners of Montreal—Montreal South 
Shore Bridge, 42 per cent Bond, payable on demand t-2);. 26 4,000, 000 

_ The Harbour Commissioners of Montreal—Montreal South 
Shore Bridge, 5} per cent Bond, payable on demande . Si,4; 5, 000, 000 

_ Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships, Limited, 4+ per 

cent Temporary Bond, payable on demand not later than 
LO ORs poy ee Rea eR eee tes aeiriot ca Sane aes 10, 000, 000 

_ Saint John Harbour Commission—Bonded indebtedness of the 
City of Saint John assumed by the Commission...........-. 1,467,165 

_ Debentures of the Commission to be issued to the City of 
TPA Pol nt ttare- oie cheek site, bene eh teenie nesraries car earicl Cicer oho RAH € 667, 953 

_ Harbour Commissioners, New Westminster, 47 p.c. deben- 
tives, did. L648 es eae ee ee ec te eee ae ere dem atiane eee 700,000 


60, 833,333 
20,782,492 
13, 252,323 
119, 839,014 
1,499, 980 


216, 207, 142 


4,000, 000 
4,000, 000 
4,000,000 
2,520,000 


7,936,486 
1,467,165 
667, 953 
700, 000 


£9,835,118| 25,291,604 


1Pending issue of guaranteed securities $22,748,110 was outstanding in the form of bank loans. 
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i re Ng et te ee 
23.—Public Debt of Canada, July 1, 1867 to Mar. 31, 1929. 


(ee ee ee Le ee een se eee ee 


1880. 


1881. 
1882. 


1884. 
1885. 


1887. 
1888. 


1890. 


1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 


190%. 
1902. 
19(3. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
19076 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 


1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 
1920. 


1921. 
1922. 
1923. 
1924. 
1925. 
1926. 
1927. 
1928. 
1929. 


93, 046, 052 
96, 896, 666 
112,361,998 
115,993,706 


115,492, 683 
122,400,179 
129, 743, 432 
141,163,551 
151, 663, 402 
161, 204, 688 
174, 675, 835 
174, 957, 269 
179, 483, 871 
194, 634, 441 


199, 861,537 
205, 365 , 252 
202,159, 104 
242,482,416 
264, 703, 607 
273,164,341 
273, 187, 626 
284,513, 842 
287, 722,063 
286,112, 295 


289, 899, 230 
295, 333, 274 
300, 054, 525 
308, 348 , 023 
318,048, 755 
325, 717,537 
332,530,131 
338,375, 984 
345, 160, 903 
346, 206, 980 


354, 732, 433 
366,358,477 
361,344, 098 
364, 962,512 
377, 678, 580 
392, 269, 680 
379, 966, 826 
408, 207, 158 


478,535,427 _ 


470, 663, 046 


474,941,487 
508,338, 592 
483 , 232,555 
544,391,369 
700,473,814 
936, 987, 802 
1,382,003, 268 


3,041,529, 587 


2,902, 482,117 
2,902,347, 137 
2,888 , 827, 237 
2,819, 610,470 
2,818, 066.523 


2,647, 083,973 


Total 
Assets. 


$ 


17,317,410 
21,139,531 
36,502, 679 
37, 783, 964 


37,786,165 
40,213,107 
29,894,970 
32,838, 587 
35, 655, 024 
36, 653, 174 
41,440,526 
34,595,199 
36,493, 684 
42,182,852 


44,465,757 
51,703, 601 
43, 692,390 
60,320, 566 
68, 295,915 
50,005, 234 
45,872,851 
49,982,484 
50,192,021 
48,579, 083 


52,090, 199 
54, 201, 840 
58,373,485 
62,164,994 
64,973, 828 
67,220, 104 
70,991,535 
74,419,585 
78, 887, 456 
80,713,173 


86, 252, 429 
94,529, 387 
99,737,109 
104,094,793 
111,454,413 
125 , 226, 703 
116,294, 966 


= 


130,246, 298 | 


154, 605,148 
134,394,500 


134, 899, 435 
168,419,131 
168, 930, 930 
208,394,519 
251,097, 731 
321,831, 631 
502,816,970 
671,451, 836 
1,102,104, 692 
792, 660, 9635 


561,603, 1355 
480, 211,3355 
435,050, 3685 
401, 827,1955 
400, 628, 8375 
379, 048.085 5 
378, 464, 3475 
380, 287,0105 
421,529, 2685 


$ 


75,728, 642 
75,757,135 
75,859,319 
78 , 209,742 


77,706,518 
82,187,072 
99,848, 462 
108,324,964 
116,008,378 
124,551,514 
133, 235, 309 
140,362,070 
142,990, 187 
152,451,589 


155,395, 780 
153, 661, 651 
158, 466,714 
182,161,850 
196, 407, 692 
223,159, 107 
227,314,775 
234,531,358 
237,530,042 
237, 533, 212 


237, 809,031 
241,131,434 
241,681,040 
246, 183, 029 
253, 074, 927 
258,497, 433 
261,538, 596 
263,956,399 
266, 273,447 
265, 493 , 807 


268, 480, 004 
271,829,090 
261, 606, 989 
260, 867,719 
266, 224,167 
267,042,977 
263 , 671, 860 
277, 960, 860 
323, 930, 279 
336, 268, 546 


340, 042,052 
339,919, 461 
314,301, 625 
335, 996, 850 
449 376, 083 
615, 156,171 
879, 186,298 
1,191,884, 063 
1,574,531, 033 
2,248, 868, 624 


2,340, 878, 984 
2,422,135, 802 
2,453,776, 869 
2,417, 783 , 275 
2,417, 437, 686 
2,389, 731,099 
2,347, 834,370 
2,296, 850, 233 
2,225,504, 705 


1The minus sign (—) denotes a decrease. 


2This amount includes $10,199,520, for which land was t 
’This amount included $3,305,450, caused by the settle 


Net 
Debt 
per 


capita. 


227- 


17 


‘This amount takes into account $5,397,503, allowed to 


5Active assets only. 


6Nine months. 


Increase or 
decrease of 
Debt 
during the 
year. 


$ 


28, 493 
102, 184 
2,350, 423 


—503 , 225 
4,480,554 
17,661,390 
8,476, 502 
7,683,414 
8,543, 136 
8,683,795 
7,126,761 
2,628,117 
9,461, 402 


2,944,191 
—1,734, 129 
4,805,063 
23,695, 136 
14, 245, 842 
26,751,415? 
4,155, 668 
7,216, 583 
2,998, 684 
3,170 


275, 819 
3,322,403 

549, 606 
4,501,989 
6,891, 898 
5, 422,506 
3,041,163 
2,417,803 
2,317,048 
—779, 640 


2,986,197 
3,349,086 
—10,222,1013 

—7139,2704 
5,356, 448 
818,810 
seer eiuly! 
14, 289, 000 
45,969,419 
12,338, 267 


3,773,506 
—122,591 
~25, 617, 836 
21,695, 225 
113,379, 233 
165,780, 088 
264,030, 127 
312, 697, 765 
382, 646, 970 
674,337,591 


92,010,360 
81, 256, 817 
31,641,067 
-35, 993 , 594 


-50, 984, 137 
-71, 345, 528 


Interest 
paid 
on Debt. 


$ 


4,501,568 
4,907,014 
5,047,054 


5,165,304 
5,257, 231 
5, 209, 206 
5,724, 436 
6,590,790 
6,400, 902 
6,797,227 
7,048, 884 
7,194, 734 
7,773, 869 


7,594,145 
7,740,804 
7,668, 552 
7,700,181 
9,419, 482 
10,137,009 
9,682,929 
9, 823,313 
10, 148, 932 
9,656, 841 


9,584, 137 
9,763,978 
9, 806, 888 
10,212,596 
10,466, 294 
10,502,430 
10, 645, 663 
10,516, 758 
10, 855, 112 
10, 699, 645 


10,807,955 
10,975, 935 
11,068, 139 
11,128, 637 
10, 630, 115 
10, 814, 697 
6,712,771 
10, 973,597 
11,604,584 
13,098, 161 


12,535, 851 
12, 259,397 
12, 605, 882 
12,893,505 
15,736, 748 
21,421,585 
35, 802, 567 
47,845,585 
77,431,432 
107,527,089 


139,551,520 
135, 247, 849 
137, 892,735 
136, 237, 872 
134,789, 604 
130, 691, 493 
129,675,367 
128, 902,945 
124, 989, 950 


Interest 
received Interest 
from paid 
Active oO 
Assets. capita, 
$ $ 
126, 420 1-33 
313,021 1-44 
383, 956 1-46 
554, 384 1-47 
488 , 042 1-45 
396,404 1-42 
610, 863 1-50 
840, 887 1-70 
798,906 1:62 
717, 684 1-69 
605.774 1-73 
592,500 1-74 
834, 793 1-84 
751,513 1-75 
914,009 1-76 
1,001,193 1-73 
986, 698 1-72 
1,997,936 2-08 
2,299,079 2-21 
990, 887 2-09 
932,025 2-10 
1,305,392 2-14 
1,082,271 2-01 
1,077, 228 1-98 
1,086,420 2-00 
1,150, 167 1-99 
1,217,809 2-09 
1,336,047 2-08 
1,370,001 2-06 
1,443,004 2-07 
1,513,455 2-02 
1,590, 448 2-07 
1,683,051 2-01 
1, 784, 834 2-00 
1,892,224 1-98 
2,020, 953 1-95 
2,236, 256 1-91 
2,105,031 Leer) 
2,140,312 1-75 
1,235,746 1-06 
1,925,569 1-69 
2,256, 643 1-73 
2,807,465 1-89 
1,668,773 1-74 
1,281,317 1:66 
1,430,511 1-67 
1,964,541 1-68 
2,980, 247 2-00 
3,358, 210 2-67 
3,094,012 4-36 
4,466, 724 5-74 
7,421,002 9-13 
17,086, 981 12-46 
24,815, 246 15-88 
21,961,513 15-18 
16, 465,303 15-27 
11,916,479 14-89 
11,332,328 14-54 
8,535,086 13-92 
8,559, 401 13-62 
10,937,822 13-35 
12,227, 562 12-76 


aken from the Canadian Pacific Ry. Co. 


ment of accounts with Ontario and Quebec. 


Ontario and Quebec under 47 Vict., c. 6. 
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Section 2.—Provincial Public Finance. 


Provincial Governments in Canada are in the position, under section 118 of 
the British North America Act, 1867 (30 and 31 Vict., c. 3), and the British North 
America Act, 1907 (7 Edw. VII, c. 11), of having a considerable assured income 
in subsidies from the Dominion Treasury. Details of these payments are given for 
recent years in Tables 17 and 18 of this: chapter. In addition, through their reten- 
tion of ownership of their lands, minerals and other natural resources, the Provinces 
which, by the voluntary action of their previously existing Governments, entered 
Confederation, raise considerable revenues through land sales, sales of timber, 
mining royalties, leases of water powers, etc., while the Prairie Provinces receive 
from the Dominion special grants in heu of land revenues. Further, under section 
92 of the British North America Act, Provincial Legislatures are given authority 
to impose direct taxation within the province for provincial purposes and to borrow 
money on the sole credit of the province. 


While the laisser faire school of political thought was predominant throughout 
the country, provincial receipts and expenditures were generally very moderate, as 
may be seen both for individual provinces and for the provinces collectively from 
Table 24. From the commencement of the twentieth century, however, the Can- 
adian public, more especially in Ontario and the West, began to demand increased 
services from the Government, particularly in respect of education, sanitation, 
and public ownership and operation of public utilities. The performance of these 
functions necessitated increased revenues, which had in the main to be raised 
by taxation. Among the chief methods of taxation to be employed has been the 
taxation of corporations and estates, succession duties showing a considerably 
increased yield even within the comparatively short period of twelve years from 
1916 to 1928 covered by the statements compiled by the Finance Branch of the 
Bureau of Statistics.’ The fact that provincial government is cheaper per head 
in the laisser faire eastern provinces is evident from Table 25, which gives the per 
capita ordinary revenue and expenditure for various fiscal years from 1881 to 1928. 
This, however, is not to be taken as evidence that the larger services rendered to 
the public in the western provinces are not worth what is being paid for them. 


For the half-century subsequent to Confederation, the provincial accounts, 
published by each Government according to its own system of accounting, were 
quite incomparable as among the provinces, a fact much regretted by students 
of provincial public finance. Upon the creation of the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics in 1918, its Finance Branch undertook the work of placing the various pro- 
vincial public accounts on a comparable basis, correlating, for example, the revenues 
derived from succession duties, taxation of corporations, sales of public lands, 
royalties on forest, mineral and fisheries products, as well as the expenditures on 
such services as agriculture, civil government, education and public works. As 
the result of the Bureau’s exhaustive analysis of the provincial public accounts, a 
summary statement of the ordinary receipts and expenditures of the Provincial 
Governments appeared for the first time in the 1919 Year Book. In the 1927-28 
edition an analysis was given of the provincial public accounts for the five fiscal 
years ended March 31, 1922 to 1926. The various items of receipts and expenditures 


1 The succession duties collected by the Provinces in 1928 amounted in the aggregate to $11,354,860, 
as compared with $1,020,972 as recently as 1904, or an 11-fold increase in 24 years. The aggregate revenue 
raised by taxation of corporations, etc., increased from. $7,217,548 in 1916 to $30,956,134 in 1926—a four-fold 
increase in 10 years. For the details for the years 1916 to 1920, see pp. 680 and 684 of the 1921 Year Book. 
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were classified under appropriate headings, and a uniform terminology was adopted. 
The result was given at pp. 836-841 of the 1927-28 Year Book, which presented 
summary statements of the ordinary receipts and expenditures of each Provincial 
Government for each of the five provincial fiscal years from 1922 to 1926. From 
these statements it is possible to ascertain the amounts received and expended 
in each year under the respective headings for each province, as well as for the pro- 
vinces collectively. The figures for the years from 1916 to 1920 will be found 
on pp. 680-685 of the 1921 Year Book and for 1921 on pp. 786-791 of the 1922-23 
Year Book. | 


In 1927 it was decided to commence a more exhaustive analysis of the finances 
of the Provinces, including extraordinary as well as ordinary revenue and expenditure 
in the survey. The difficulties experienced in making this analysis have been 
considerable, and the results were not available at the time of going to press. 


Ordinary Revenue and Expenditure.—The total ordinary revenue of the 
nine Provinces for their latest fiscal years for which final data are available, ended 
1928, was $168,109,505, as compared with $156,845,780 in 1927, $146,450,904 in 
1926, $132,398,729 in 1925, $127,896,047 in 1924, $117,738,244 in 1923, $116,- 
156,699 in 1922, $102,030,458 in 1921, $92,653,023 in 1920 and $50,015,795 in 1916. 
The total ordinary expenditure in 1928 was $165,538,910 as compared with 
$152,211,883 in 1927, $144,183,178 in 1926, $136,648,242 in 1925, $135,159,185 
in 1924, $132,671,095 in 1923, $112,874,954 in 1922, $102,569,515 in 1921,$88,- 
250,675 in 1920 and $53,826,219 in 1916. Thus the total ordinary revenue of 
the Provinces shows an increase of 236 p.c. in the short space of 12 years, while 
the total ordinary expenditure shows an increase of 208 p.c. in the same period. 


Considering the individual Provinces, the largest revenue for 1928 is that of 
Ontario, $58,426,983, Quebec being next with $34,807,783, and British Columbia 
third with $20,939,123. As regards total expenditure for the same year, that of 
Ontario was highest, $58,198,746, Quebec second with $32,821,226, and British 
Columbia third with $20,215,655. In 1927, British Columbia raised the largest 
revenue per head of population, viz., $35.92, while Prince Edward Island had the 
lowest, $11.98.1 


The Growth of Provincial Taxation.— Whereas in earlier years the Dominion 
subsidies, together with the revenues arising out of the natural resources of the 
provinces and from fees for specific services rendered to the citizens, nearly sufficed 
to cover the whole expense of government and rendered a resort to taxation for 
provincial purposes practically unnecessary in most of the provinces, the great 
increase in the functions of government since the commencement of the present 
century has put an end to this state of affairs. The aggregate amount of taxation 
for provincial purposes in the fiscal years prior to 1916 is unfortunately not avail- 
able. Since that time provincial taxation has increased, according to the analyses 
made in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, from $15,718,146 in 1916 to $91,788,891 
in 1928—a nearly six-fold increase in 12 years. 


The increase in the use of automobiles, both for commercial purposes and 
pleasure, is clearly demonstrated by the growing revenues from licences and permits 
issued by the Provincial Governments. In 1921 the total revenue of all Provinces 
from automobile licensing amounted to $7,857,751. It increased to $9,290,900 in 


1 Reports giving details of the finances of Provincial Governments for 1923, 1924, 1925 and 1926, have 
been published. Copies may be obtained on application to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 
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1922; to $10,842,525 in 1923; to $11,944,242 in 1924; to $13,020,607 in 1925; to 
$15,288,138 in 1926; to $15,822,339 in 1927, and to $18,980,716 in 1928. 

The growth of revenue from the gasolene tax still further demonstrates the 
increasing use of motor vehicles. In 1923, Manitoba and Alberta were the only 
provinces showing a revenue from gasolene tax, totalling $280,404. In 1924 the 
five Provinces of Prince Edward Island, Quebec, Manitoba, Alberta and British 
Columbia collected gasolene tax revenue to the amount of $559,543, while in 1925 
the same Provinces with Ontario added, collected $3,521,388. In 1926, all Provinces 
except Saskatchewan, which has not yet reported a revenue from this source, col- 
lected gasolene tax to the aggregate amount of $6,104,716; in 1927 it amounted to 
$7,615,907 and in 1928 to $9,151,735. . 

The provincial revenues from the liquor traffic have increased considerably 
of late years. The adoption of government control of the sale of liquor in the 
majority of the provinces, has resulted in trading profits, licensing revenues, and 
permit fees, all of which have swelled the provincial revenues. Prior to the adoption 
of government control, such revenues were not available to the Provinces. In 1925, 
the total revenue collected by all Provinces from the liquor traffic was $8,964,824; 
in 1926 it was $11,609,392, increasing to $16,793,656 in 1927. In 1928, it amounted 
to $22,755,212. The method of control varies somewhat as between provinces. 
in the majority of cases there are independent commissions or boards to adminster 
the provincial liquor traffic acts, but the accounting and trading profits are shown 
somewhat differently in the various provincial public accounts reports. 


Bonded Indebtedness of the Provinces.—The bonded indebtedness of the 
Provinces amounts to about four-fifths of their total direct liabilities. In recent 
years, the aggregate bonded indebtedness of the Provinces has steadily increased. 
The total for the nine Provinces was $644,195,268 in 1923, $705,230,487 in 1924, 
$708,900,342 in 1925, $715,489,427 in 1926, $757,168,785 in 1927 and $779, 155,374 
in 1928. This bonded indebtedness was divided by provinces as follows:—P.E.L., 
$2,185,000; N.S., $43,757,113, N.B., $38,807,903; Que., $80,731,877; Ont., $322, 
365,845; Man., $69,822,828; Sask., $58,309,256; Alta., $90,899,816; B.C., $72,- 
275,736. The development of the principle of public ownership is largely respon- 
sible for the high bonded indebtedness in certain provinces, particularly in Ontario, 
where the hydro-electric system and the provincially-owned Temiskaming and 
Northern Ontario Railway largely account for the bonded indebtedness of the Pro- 
vince. These particular public utilities are, however, meeting from their revenues 
the interest on the indebtedness incurred in their construction. 


Interest Payments of the Provinces.—The interest payments of the Pro- 
vincial Governments have naturally increased in proportion to their growing 
indebtedness described above. In 1916, the first year for which aggregate figures 
are available on a comparable basis, the total interest payments of the Provinces 
were $6,196,933; in 1921 they had risen to $19,818,266; in 1926 they were $37,366,- 
925 and in 1928 $39,427,633. The 1928 interest payments of the Provincial Govern- 
ments were as follows:—P.E.I., $74,730; N.S., $2,002,471; N.B., $1,130,911; Que., 
$3,380,748; Ont., $17,826,730; Man., $3,882,332; Sask., $2,307,469 (funded debt 
only); Alta., $5,026,767 (15 mos.); B.C., $3,795,475. 


Fiscal Years of the Provinces.—In 1928 the fiscal years of the Provinces 
ended as follows:—P.E.I., Dec. 31; N.S., Sept. 30; N.B., Oct. 31; Quebec, June 


30; Ontario, Oct. 31; Manitoba and Saskatchewan, April 30; Alberta, Mar. 31; 
British Columbia, Mar. 31. 
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24.—Statement Showing the Ordinary Revenues and Expenditures of the Provincial 
Governments for their respective fiscal years ended 1868-1929. 


Fab. 
Fiscal Years. : 
Receipts. pn ” di- 
$ $ 
TS68: Re eicmscee teks 270,559 | 299,867 
TS60R codeine cheter 288,722 | 312,653 
VETO. cme can ckontatt 302,855 | 343,892 
gi | pea as Ea es a 385,014 | 406,236 
LST aeons aR ate 395,473 | 506,666 
AS TS ren chanced 6 cis 484,9791| 401,662} 
LSTA Moe ose ae 403,013 | 442,767 
FE (Gt, Saag Me, Mae 366,597 | 395,277 
ISCO att 524,144 | 353,226 
TSUN aris s Ciscoe 326,274 | 331,632 
LS TSMR cc cine wikec te 312,684 | 334,133 
LEO eign tone 26 288,062 | 313,845 
ASSO oe enact: 269,603 | 257,309 
i (chops Apes toes Cree 275,380 | 261,276 
ROOM reals: Sys. toe 233, 465 257, 228 
atc ts 375 Opa Fie a © 228,169 | 270,477 
DBS e rk ioe 280,271 279,545 
ASSO ea onsite ee 248, 222 266,318 
LSB GRR Te ks 233,978 | 304,467 
Loy ce ae ee eT ea 241,736 | 288,052 
i oy, eee erie eae 254,209 | 279,939 
TSS OG voters th, a 234,635 | 263,605 
TSO0RE cides det 224,882 | 305,799 
1SORE se eae 274,047 | 304,486 
hey) in eM anes ae 245,652 | 259,012 
1808 <n Bor oe se 217,473 294,201 
ISGtar es o.oo ce 282,468 | 280,596 
TSO aie yt bea QUT, Otel BLO R177 
TOG tthe, Ure 273,496 | 287,631 
DSO TEs ax ee ee 272,550 '| °310}752 
ith iain ae ee Se REE 276,183 | 301,700 
TSOOKE coe. cadets ze 282,678 | 276,789 
1h Aare ies Ae Eo 3 282,056 | 308,494 
dE UN Ue Sacks tee ete i 309,445 | 315,326 
TOO Oe as See San OB 324,670 | 324,185 
LLCS a eet AE 318,766 | 327,662 
W904 Feo icleci cca be ee 307,730 | 356,120 
SOS Rey a 313,445 | 334,734 
TOOGRL PR. oe Ae 258,2357| 264,1357 
LOO RE rete kn 350,479 | 346,081 
19088 Se. Sot 24 5: 366, 601 377, 603 
LOGON: Pash. iS 375,374 | 366,938 
1910 RS. 3. a8 375,151 | 382,891 
TOMAR ak 374,798 | 398,490 
LONER Atak oe kk 485,5658| 527,2208 
TQS ae 8 ee 506, 553 450,112 
TOMA e ho tee 525,555 | 445,396 
LOTS ae Ss = Be 470,730 510,345 
TSIGG AAS 8s eke 508,455 | 453,151 
LON EOA Ao ho Et 496,053 | 487,113 
UIE oa ieee ae io 514,475 | 484,416 
TOMO Re te. ee 501,915 | 655,409 
p10 a a 740, 973 660,774 
TOD IE Rt) ee 769,719 | 694,042 
LET eS SR Se ae 748,888 | 687,241 
1923 F Ree Nee. Ae 554,303 | 790,046 
LOZ ee Reh thd, 738,431 715,882 
LOZbR eens S! ..5..e 740,076 | 745,338 
LOD GW ane ie oat 832,551 756, 114 
bY GS a eet a tN 836,748 | 870,427 
LOSER EL. 5 ih 1,034,782 | 943,548 
LO20Rha Pe ee Te 1,083,571 11,083,315 


19 months only. Includes expenditure on capital account, except for 1900-1904. 


™Nine months only, owing to change of fiscal year. 


Subject to revision. 
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N. 


Receipts. 


$ 


466,181 
545,899 


601,373 
525, 824 
687, 695 
600, 196 
686, 826 


616,350 
589, 637 
562,800 
645, 294 
394,205 


541,318 
476,445 
537, 667 
563, 864 
586, 561 


613 ,026 
633, 145 
656, 639 
712,951 
668, 774 


664, 938 
661,541 
769, 976 
682, 5675 
888, 213 


835, 455 
841, 160 
832, 240 
855, 960 
876, 828 


1,014,123 
1,090, 230 
1,140,217 
1,243, 581 
1,194,756 


1,324,531 
1,391,629 
1, 438, 167 
1,783,467 
1,632,979 


1,592,363 
1, 625, 653 
1,870,056 
1,920,565 
1,885, 458 


1,953,302 
2,165,338 
2,118, 620 
2,332, 634 
3,280,313 


3,801,016 
4,586,840 
4,791, 208 
5,317,335 
5, 461,383 


4,467,484 
5,744,575 
6,517,073 
6, 933, 6380 
7,599, 410 


S. N.B. 
Expendi- : Expendi- 
ture. Receipts. ture. 
$ $ $ 
532,868 | 555,293 | 485,267 
518,296 | 469,000 | 518,849 
537,080 | 488,216 | 463,191 
600,344 | 451,076 | 438,407 
639, 584 586, 105 558, 502 
608,919 | 568,550 | 540,486 
676,111 | 591,465 | 589,794 
714,803 | 608,099 | 679,814 
653,874 | 634,850 | 587,330 
588,942 | 618,113 | 650,233 
688, 003 584,977 640,815 
503,051 | 526,685 | 616,132 
506,253 | 675,285 | 609,671 
494,582 607,445 598, 844 
569,119 | 648,710 | 614,236 
541,099 | 822,8893} 943,8243 
572,768 | 650,4664} 633,658 
620,700 | 617,570 | 584,473 
656, 348 634, 574 623,593 
664,103 | 665,819 | 667,647 
668, 400 664, 880 640, 806 
713,941 | 651,031 | 637,051 
710,497 | 646,079 | 651,735 
692,538 612,762 680, 813 
822,462 652, 669 676, 483 
642,3855| 730,877 | 711,673 
862, 842 619, 2985 661,521° 
831,230 | 687,487 | 684,635 
853,893 | 698,437 | 701,452 
853,699 | 745,203 | 727,187 
849,330 | 708,809 | 727,050 
852,379 | 764,439 | 749,644 
937,261 | 758,989 | 794,477 
1,088,927 |1,031, 267 910,346 
1,087,403 | 826,066 | 845,637 
LAE satel 801, 410 816, 295 
1,161,456 | 890,653 | 885,457 
1,303,708 | 865,637 | 874,420 
1,375, 588 887, 202 879, 066 
1,539, 169 969, 939 960, 093 
1,624,760 |1,086,738 |1,042,196 
1,653,508 |1,259,827 |1, 255,382 
1,725,914 |1,324,440 |1,317,876 
1,790,778 |1,347,077 11,403,547 
1,832,075 |1,417,722 |1,409,049 
1,949,784 |1,459,000 |1, 446,963 
2,098,893 |1,505, 229 |1,493,774 
2,073,672 11,634,079 |1, 626, 634 
2,152,778 |1,580,419 |1, 568,340 
2,344,009 |1,572,814 |2, 166,904 
2,578,797 |2,357,909 |2,399, 062 
3,280, 282 |2,182,420 |2,595, 937 
3,916,848 |3,100,892 |2,969,323 
4,678,146 |2,892,905 |3, 432,512 
4,791,998 |3,226,727 |2,985,877 
5,229,178 |3,479, 733 |3, 648,273 
5,579,525 13,725,286 13,835,522 
5,969,544 13,556,330 |4, 112,569 
6,327,043 |4, 206,853 |4,078,775 
6,566,143 |5,096,446 |4, 636, 157 
7,543,078 |5,290,098 |5,393, 784 
7,288,486 15,991,375 (6,521,575 


Quebec. 


Receipts. 


$ 


1,529, 843 
1,654,510 


1, 653, 993 
1,632,032 
1,698,331 
1,795,749 
1,983, 603 


2,036, 869 
2,329, 868 
2,397,383 
2,018, 482 
2,201,215 


2,342,412 
3,191,779 
3,419,371 
2,755,707 
2,823,565 


2,926, 148 
2,949,562 
2,965, 567 
2,738, 768 
3, 628,544 


3,537,407 
3,457, 144 
3,458, 404 
4,373,363 
4,258,728 


4,221, 687 
4,327,910 
3,877, 466 
4,176,140 
4,223,579 


4,451,578 
4,563, 432 
4,515,170 
4,699,773 
4,880, 687 


5,039, 001 
5,340, 167 
5,270,595 
6,016, 616 
6,082, 187 


6,571,944 
7,032, 745 


9,000,377 


9,597,926 
9, 647, 984 
10,441,114 


Expendi- 


ture. 
$ 


1, 181, 932 
1,319,840 


1,581,251 
1,575,545 
1,595, 653 
1,707,356 
1, 908, 283 


2,060,779 
2,283,025 


2,715,549 


2,830,023 
3,566, 612 
3, 628, 229 
3,096, 943 
3, 124, 620 


2,936, 734 
3,032,607 
3, 288, 798 
3,365,032 
3,543,619 


3,894, 413 
4,095,520 
4,446, 640 
3,907,445 
4,267, 946 


4,189,985 
4,099, 707 
4,892, 282 
4,415,370 
4,201,023 


4,433,386 
4,516,554 
4,490,677 
4,596,061 
4,795,469 


4,989, 906 
5,179,817 
4,767,070 
4,980,919 
5,539, 880 


5,627,755 
6,424, 900 
7,386, 680 
7,953, 985 
8, 624,368 


8,710,516 
9,436, 687 
9,907,672 


13,806, 392}11, 671, 830 
12, 666, 352)12,371, 131 


14, 472, 651)13, 520, 740 
15,914, 521)14, 624, 088 
21, 609,396/16,575, 977 
21, 634, 642/19, 930, 276 
23, 170, 733) 21, 567, 293 


25, 021,329]23, 629, 390 
27, 206, 335|26, 401, 480 
30, 924, 997/29, 0.78, 703 
34,807, 783/32, 821, 226 
39, 976, 283135, 964, 487 


314 months. 4In- 
cludes $250,000, proceeds of bonds for funding floating debt. ®For 9 months ended September 30. 10 months. 


8Fifteen months, owing to change of fiscal year. 
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24.—Statement Showing the Ordinary Revenues and Expenditures of the Provincial 
Governments for their respective fiscal years ended 1868-1929—continued. 


——_— 


Ontario. Manitoba. Saskatchewan. 
Fiscal Years. 
Receipts. Expenditure. Receipts. Expenditure. Receipts. Expenditure. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

LSGSeey eee 8.8 2,250, 208 1,179,269 = - a 
TS69 set Mick. ceara a's 2,625,179 1, 445, 752 - - - - 
VSZO SAA: terete 2,500, 696 1,578,977 ce = =- = 
TSC Bie. cera let ate 2,333, 180 1,816, 784 = - - - 
1S(2 Feat ae ase 3,060, 748 2,217,555 - = =- = 
S734. ae onk 3,141,298 3,099, 634 = 138, 658 - - 
1S74 fa. fo see 3,446,348 3,883, 702 24,6115 61,1775 - - 
1876 na ee seen 8 3, 156, 606 $,617,522 74,534 133,390 - - 
18:16 neers 2,589, 085 3,152,365 150,0106 145, 2486 = = 
187 (tes. ee dha. 2 2,502,449 3,131,998 99, 608 92,958 - - 
US Sitore is ene 5S 2,284, 656 2,914, 864 98, 864 107, 926 = - 
IS (9 Atte alaeoas 2,287,951 2,954,712 135,31 151, 086 ~ = 
1880 gaa. oe 2. 2,584, 152 2,531,166 118, 867 185, 109 = a 
SSA se eee cet 2,788,747 2,592,800 121,867 226,808 = es 
TSS2aearact se hiec 2,880, 450 2,931,825 255, 208 232,189 = = 
1883 sek ease. 2,439,941 2,900,035 376, 863 386, 071 = - 
TSS4ac we ee te 2,820,555 3,207,890 302,962 501,710 = = 
LSSd yer ae ees ot 3,005,921 3,040,139 150, 7285 229, 2785 ae F 
USS Gusev. se ceeere te 3, 148, 660 2,181,450 485,326 484,002 = 
TSS (isieec as sot 3,527,578 3,454,372 506, 890 520, 190 = = 
US88 cA au ane ik 3, 602, 862 3,544, 8385 841, 8946 758, 1396 =< = 
US8Os se oneal 4,464,031 4,578, 982 583, 795 588, 467 cs = 
WOO Sar. ee see oe 3,434, 259 3,907,428 585,709 708, 302 = = 
USOT we gs eh sek ae 4,138,589 4,158, 460 590, 484 664, 432 -- Ss 
LSO2 4 ayes theta 4,662, 922 4,068, 257 605, 288 832,890 = = 
USOS ew. Hayek 4,091,914 3,907,145 633, 116 798,188 = = 
L894 eR eee oe 3,453, 163 3, 839,339 613, 094 699,319 = = 
1895 HF Aaa 3,585,300 3,758,595 703,172 704, 946 = - 
SOG Gira. wh cetteke oes 3,490,671 3, 703, 380 665, 353 763,158 a = 
USO (aes so siveke-s 4,139,848 3,767,676 683, 706 780, 109 ad = 
US OS» Rots cttse terehe 3,710,928 3,864,971 936, 604 837, 888 a F 
SOO sme. crete le 4,103,478 3,717, 404 776, 234 972, 462 et c 
1900s42.: Laren 4,192,940 4,003,729 905,331 1,085, 405 = = 
LO0l abaoters os 4,466, 044 4,038, 834 1,008, 653 988, 251 = = 
A025). a ete at 4,291,083 4,345, 004 1,443, 256 1, 248, 128 a = 
TOSI Seer sie 5,466, 653 4,888, 983 1,352,218 1, 262,292 = = 
ODA sey ie. . Seta 6, 128,358 5, 267, 453 1,486, 667 1,271, 733 = ~ 
Uta en Geiss 6,016,176 5,396,017 1,860,900 1,398,431 618, 4321 118, 6021 
OUORe Tce «or ecle 7,149,478 6, 720,179 2,089, 652 1,572,691 1,441, 2582 1,364,3522 
LOU Z craze ai see os 8,320,419 7,714, 246 2,118, 784 1,824,381 ea) = 
OOS icon sates ais 8, 602, 903 8,557,065 2,891, 582 2,534, 794 1,844,371 2,091,613 
LOOSE. ereotine 7,477,921 7,545,040 3,376, 893 2,752,774 2,199, 984 2,654, 690 
LOO 38. eee 8,891,005 8, 887, 520 3, 847,322 3,234,941 2,514, 698 2,220, 866 
ODT ie ee ee he ke 9,370, 834 9,916, 934 4,454,190 4,002, 826 2,699, 603 2,575, 145 
LOT are ecole ole 10,042,001 10, 287, 992 7,046,675 4,339,540 4,385, 831 4,255, 850 
MOL Sicmes:, Be pede ee: 11, 183 , 302 10, 868, 026 5,788,070 5,314, 849 4,668,754 4, 656, 800 
LO 143 cit ee pee 11,121,382 11,819,311 5,512, 163 5, 638, 659 6,372, 5404 5, 823, 9804 
LOL die 5h Soest 12,975, 732 12, 704,362 5,472,955 6,026,596 5,024, 936 5,368,649 
LO Gcey 2h ote 13, 841,339 12, 706, 333 5,897,807 6, 147,780 4,801,064 5, 258,756 
AQT Freie leicce ohyeret cad 18, 269,597 16,518, 223 6, 292,986 6, 860,355 5,631,910 5,553, 965 
LOA Seer ot ean 19,270, 122 17,460, 404 6, 723,013 7,307, 727 7,797, 153 6,828,596 
TOLD Se ee Ree 20,692, 1662 21,464,575 8,613,364 8,497, 942 8,333,759 8,125, 203 
LLOQ Oto eat ecan. a 25,981, 5173 25, 880, 843 9,870,710 10, 602, 955 9, 908 , 885 8,707,833 
TG OT sar chk eae Bae 30, 411,3962 28,579, 688 9,358, 956 10,063, 139 11,789, 920 12,151,665 
NOD Zier cee htrnueke 39, 725,3708 37,458 ,3957 7,940, 457 8,381, 667 11,801,894 13,322,120 
ODS ee voles ae 34, 818, 7293 49,305, 439 10,078, 730 10, 616, 567 12,576, 763 12,886, 544 
LOD dein, ai taal. ets 41,721,9612 48, 866, 569 10, 926, 634 10, 455, 187 12,520,411 12,449, 150 
TOD baton echt. Be 48,013, 8523 51,462,178 7,866, 5198 6, 824, 1558 12,378,755 12, 498, 933 
LOZ OM rita rete 52,039, 8553 61,251, 781 10, 582,537 10, 431, 652 13,317,398 13, 212, 483 
TOD farts cee wee iss 56,306, 2253 55, 763, 689 11,592, 758 10, 446, 285 13,050, 217 12, 962,217 
LO D8 tite cpeteyaeens Sie 58, 426, 983 58,198,746 10, 962,317 11,103,109 13, 564, 893 13,449, 632 
WO 2OP Rs: Rest hah i 65.549, 718 61, 996, 824 12,159,490 12,344, 493 16,096, 666 15,971, 231 


4Four months only. Province created Sept. 1, 1905. 2Fourteen months ended Feb. 28, 1907. 
capital revenue for lands which cannot be separated. 4Fourteen months ended April 30. 
SKighteen months. 7Includes capital expenditure which cannot be separated. 
revision. 


3Includes 
5Six months. 
8For 8 months. %Subject to 
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24.—Statement Showing the Ordinary Revenues and Expenditures of the Provincial 
Governments for their respective fiscal years ended 1868-1929—concluded. 


Alberta British Columbia. Total for all Provinces.5 
Fiscal Years. 
Receipts. | Expenditure.| Receipts. | Expenditure.| Receipts. | Expenditure. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

TBOG es F53a oa 3 3 ~ ~ - = 5,072,084 3,679, 143 
LEAUNS Po eat tks - - - - 5,583,310 4,115,390 
POLO stare cacao tiers - - - - 5,492, 133 4,504,391 
USGL ete ee ce - - 191, 8206 97, 6926 5,518, 946 4,935,008 
EQ T2e ie ieesiise > - - 327,216 432,083 6,755, 568 5,950,043 
UY 6 Sa eo ee eae - - 370, 150 372,169 6, 960, 922 6, 868, 884 
ISt4 Sy cain nts - - 372,418 583,360 7,508, 284 8,145,194 
LSZOr aE ese - - - 351, 241 614, 659 7,150, 296 8,216, 244 
DB UG Rebeca - = 381, 120 728,310 7,198,714 7,903,378 
DOU teers = - 408, 348 685, 046 6,914,975 7,952,362 
DS 18k... teen eet. - - 430,786 514,879 6,375, 743 7,777,791 
EST cores, PEN wie - - 213, 0586 186, 715° 6,046, 487 7,441,090 
TSS o3 Site's oe 3s - - 390, 908 446,575 6,922,545 7,366, 106 
MOS L et cena. s - ~ 397,035 378,779 7, 858, 698 8,119,701 
SSO eee caractaran - = 405, 583 474,428 8,375, 454 8,707, 254 
DSSS 08s ome opis <= = - 425, 808 594, 102 7,613,241 8,732,551 
ict ANS eee oem - - 503, 174 590, 629 7,967,554 8,910,820 
AS So sce tee ees - = 600,399 655, 4388 8,162,014 8,333,080 
TSSG Reha. 7 = = 514, 720 ie oi 8,599, 965 8,054, 678 
LBS ihe ae tetebetet..c = a 537,335 731,307 9,101,564 9,614,469 
1888. 2h eo aiwica = = 598, 252 788, 955 9,413,816 10,046, 106 
TSS9 ae eee. > = 698, 055 857,545 10, 928, 865 11, 183, 210 
ho UE 3 3) Ae area = = 835, 463 954,021 9, 928, 737 11,132,195 
Wt Res ae ee = = 959, 248 1,032, 104 10, 693, 815 11, 628,353 
ASO2 Ree ees = = 1,020,002 1,430,920 11,414,913 12,536, 664 
tel Bin Aes Ogee eae = = 1,019, 206 1,431,438 11,748,516 11,692,475 
ASOT MS hereon = = 821, 660 1,514, 405 10, 936, 624 12, 125, 968 
1800) neat = a 896, 025 1,906, 924 11, 206,390 12,386, 492 
ASOG event sas =) = 989,765 1,614, 723 11, 286, 792 12, 023,944 
189758 eA = = 1,383,048 1,569,071 11,934, 061 12,900,776 
1898. 4 eee. - - 1,439, 623 _ 2,001,032 12, 104, 247 12,997,341 
1300. ie es ~ + 1,531, 639 2,156,474 12,558, 875 12,926,175 
TS0Os htake cee: = = 1,544, 108 1,831, 205 13,149, 125 13,393, 957 
TOO1. bau aia: - = 1,605, 920 2, 287,821 14,074,991 14, 146, 059 
St pene ier ae > = 1,807,925 2,537,373 14,348,387 14, 878, 407 
TODS oak ee oe - = 2,044, 630 3,393, 182 15,927,031 16, 461, 806 
TO0A Nideercans - = 2, 638,260 2,862,794 17,527,111 16, 600, 482 
£9053 See. 635, 9761,2 162,7231,2} 2,920,462 2,302,418 19,594,560 16, 880,959 
19062..3.. BRA. 1,425, 0592 1,485, 9142 3,044,442 2,328,126 23,027,122 21,169, 868 
1907 te be 2,081, 8282 2,450, 3752 4,444, 594 2,849, 480 24,994, 805 22,450, 895 
1908 ct ee ee. - 2,849, 6502 2,823, 8312 5,979, 055 3, 686,350 31,420,983 27,719,131 
196957. eee st 3, 135.7277 2,650,441 4,664, 5015 3,749, 1718 30, 205, 393 28, 167,824 
GIO J ciel tern as sa 2,488, 4062 4,002,394 8,874,742 6,382, 993 36, 480,071 33, 783, 150 
A 8 ae eae aa 3,309, 1562 3,437,088 10, 492, 892 8, 194, 803 40, 706, 248 38, 144,511 
iM hpi s ee tans Sa 4,100, 1132 3, 956, 562 10,745, 709 11, 189,024 48,163,781 45,183, 992 
VOUS een ae 5 cae 5,389,905 5, 225, 584 12,510, 215 15,412,322 51,819,101 53, 278, 425 
A Se oe 5,255,276 5,401, 595 10,479, 259 15,762,912 51, 657, 239 57, 108, 888 
ISTDSe ee ee. 5, 143, 590 5,714,032 7,974, 496 11, 942, 667 50, 247, 746 54,677,473 
LOL Ged tes. 5 5, 281, 695 6,018, 894 6,291, 694 10, 083,505 50,015, 795 53, 826, 219 
LOU amet. ee 6, 260, 106 6,752,504 6, 906, 784 9,531, 740 57,989, 984 60,122,485 
LOIS Seciseiesa pee 7,660,762 8,303, 808 8; 882,845 9,023, 269 69,345,305 66,052,909 
‘UC ea eR re 9, 642,739 9,525, 749 10, 931, 279 9,887,745 76, 844, 307 76, 403, 973 
BOQU rere a os 10,919,776 10, 423,356 13, 861, 603 11,568, 003 92, 653 , 023 88, 250, 675 
POZL. Savere ees 11,086, 937 13,109, 304 15, 219, 264 15, 236, 931 102, 030,458 102.569,515 
Bee ie’. 9,324,890 11, 235, 192 16, 987, 869 17, 436, 487 116, 156.699 112, 874, 954 
1G Pe ES ene a 10,419, 146 10, 990, 830 18,758, 864 19, 273,9424 | 117,738,244 132, 671,095 
LOA esas deve 10,506, 627 11,174, 690 19, 124,580 20,515,3674 | 127,896,047 135,159, 185 
MOD a eek vce ae = 11,531, 026 11, 249,323 18, 823,358 20,156, 7024 | 132,398,729 136, 648, 242 
RULONM ONG ae ce 11,912,128 11, 894, 328 20, 608, 672 19, 829,5224 | 146,450,904 144, 183,178 
LON iedat sted sis. 12, 263,401 12,479,381 20, 257,916" 19,408,8814 | 156,845,780 152, 211, 883 
BES wren a') datas 16, 149, 8967 15,870, 1337 20, 939, 128 20,215,6554 | 168,109,505 165, 538,910 
MO288: Rae ae 15, 265, 08+ 13, 686, 261 21,094, 427 22,825,520 184,598,024 177,542,192 


1Four months only. Province created Sept. 1, 1905. 2Includes small sums of capital revenue and 
expenditure which cannot be separated. %Nine months only, owing to change in fiscal year. ‘Includes 
sinking funds taken from capital expenditure (expenditure out of income). See foot notes to figures for 
individual provinces when using these columns. ‘®Six months. 7Fifteen months ended Mar. 31, 1928. 
8Subject to revision. 
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95.—Ordinary Receipts and Expenditures of Provincial Governments per Head of 
Population for their respective fiscal years ended in the census years 1871-1911 
and in each year from 1916 to 1929. 


Notz.—As this table is based upon Table 24, those using it should refer to that table for totals and for 
explanatory notes. 
(A) ORDINARY RECEIPTS. 


ae Ee Ne eee 


: sys Average 

Prince New ; British 

, Nov : Mani- | Saskat- for all 

Fiscal Years. Perens Sactia poe Quebec.|Ontario. tabar | tohewan. Alberta. ea Pro- 

vinces 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
LS 7l). ROA ee 4-09 1-36 1-57 1-36 1-44 - - - 5-29 1-53 
LSSi seen Here es 2-53 1-08 1-90 2-35 1-45 1-96 - - 8-03 1-82 
CTE) Nee Seat eee, & 2-50 1-47 1-91 2-32 1-96 3°88 - - 9-77 2-21 
LOOM sense te cores cae 3°00 2°37 3°12 2°77 2-05 3°95 > - 8-99 2-62 
JOU Samciceecosite oot 4-00 3-30 3-83 3-50 3-71 9-65 5-48 8-84 | 26-73 5-65 
GUNG. keen cer cnsns bares 5-59 4-27 4-28 4-43 5-08 10-65 7-41 10-64 13-76 6-23 
NOT sce es eek oe 5-49 4-16 4-22 4-72 6-61 11-14 8-42 12-17 14-68 7-10 
TOUS Ss cotciow tis ae 5-72 4-55 6-27 6-14 6-87 11-68 11-28 14-38 18-36 8-34 
TOMO en be cae 5:61 6-35 5-74 5-54 (GAY 14-67 11-69 17-50 21-99 9-08 
RSA UTS Lk 8M, rin Ae 8-32 7-31 8-08 6-23 8-99 16-49 13-47 19-17 27-14 10-75 
LOD eee ee 8-69 8-76 7:46 6-74 10-37 15-34 15-56 18-84 29-01 11-63 
VAR Sn ee OS 9-47 9-09 8-24 9-01 13-35 12-66 15-17 15-41 31-76 12-96 
ODS erae iam says els ars 7-43 10-03 8-80 8-87 11-53 15-81 15-78 16-78 34-48 12-98 
HOQAs ee eS he 8-42 | 10-23 9-33 9-34 13-63 16-89 15-36 | 16-49 | 34-58 13-88 
VQ2D ssc, oe. ccsieecede 8-48 8°32 8-82 9-93 15-47 11-98 14-86 17-69 33-58 14-16 
LOD eae, gsiaie cteteicks 9-57 10:64 10-33 10-62 16-54 16-56 16-23 19-61 36-26 15-62 
192 ho Naa eee be 9-65 12-00 12-40 11-88\| 17-67 17-92 15-61 19-88 35-23 16-50 
1928 Stee R ie bicaee oe 11-98 12-68 12-75 13-15 18:09 16-74 15-94 25-56 35-92 17-43 
HEY Oe Re Site 12-58 13-34 14-29 14-86 20-04 18-32 18-57 23-63 35-69 18-84 
Fine e0 "pi 0, ee Deda Re a ie) on Aes as 2 ee 
(B) ORDINARY EXPENDITURES. 

we SRO Ee hE eT Be oO a 
TST dee 6 eis. ere 4-32 1-55 1:54 1-32 1-12 | - - ~ 2-70 1-36 
TSS ere ee sca 2-40 1-12 1-87 2-63 1-35 3-64 - - 7-66 1-88 
USOT Werte iterates athe 1-54 2-12 2-75 1-97 4-36 - - 10-51 2-41 
TOOT. Stree eerie iste chats 3-05 2-37 2-75 2°74 1-85 3°87 - - 12-80 2°63 
nih Wah erie cf deat eer, 4-25 3:64 3-99 3-20 3-92 8-68 5-23 9-18 20-87 5-29 
NOG recs cook tee ode 4-98 4-25 4-25 4-33 4-67 11-10 8-12 12-12 22-05 §-71 
AOU VES eo 5-39 4-60 5-82 4-48 5-97 12-15 8-30 13-12 20-26 7-36 
LOTS eae he aes 5-39 5-02 6-38 5-19 6-23 12-69 9-88 15-59 18-65 7-94 
TOUG eee cake 7:33 6-35 6-83 5-41 7-54 14-48 11-39 17-28 | 19-89 | , 9-038 
1920) Ree eRe 7-42 7-53 7-73 5-82 8-96 17-72 12-85 18-30 22-65 (10-24 
{ODI Ne teres cis 7-83 8-93 8-85 6-19 9-74 16-49 16-04 22-28 29-05 | = 11-69 
1922 PN ORE ciete ee 7-77 9-08 7-62 6-91 12-59 13-37 17-12 18-57 32-58 12-60 
LOD Babe. ti. fhers ate atte 8-98 9-87 9-22 8-17 16-33 16-65 16-17 17-70 35-43 14-63 
1924 es esas ee 8-16 10-46 9-60 8-69 15-96 16-16 15-27 17-54 37-10 14-67 
O25 sage ee cn ce 8-54 11-12 10-20 9-38 16-58 10-40 15-00 17-26 35-96 14-61 
NO PAS gs Ble o ieee chee 8-69 11-72 10-02 10-31 16-29 16-32 16-10 19-58 34-89 15-38 
GODS ee Oa 10-04 12-09 11-280) 11-7 NA5Os lato 15-51 | 20-23 | 33-75 16-01 
1998 sere. oe 10-92 | 13-79 13-00 | 12:40 | 18-02 | 16-95 15-80 | 25-11 34-68 17-16 
[O2GLP Re ter. toe: 12-00 13-24 15-55 lisieaitt 18-92 18-61 18-43 21-19 38-62 18-12 


1Subject to revision. 


Section 3.—Municipal Public Finance. 


The existence of local self-governing units has always been characteristic of 
democratic societies, and nowhere more so than in Canada. The struggle for 
responsible government was naturally accompanied by an agitation for local self- 
government in the cities and towns of Canada, and after responsible government 
had been conceded, a complete system of municipalities was established throughout 
the old province of Canada by the Municipal Act of 1849.’ Under the division 
of powers made by the British North America Act between the Dominion and the 
Provincial Governments, legislation regarding municipal government, being a local 
matter, was naturally assigned to the Provinces, which differ considerably with 
regard to their types of municipal organization. Thus in Prince Edward Island 


1For a brief outline of the rise of the municipal system of Ontario, see 1922-23 Year Book, p. 108. 
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the only incorporated municipalities are the city of Charlottetown and six incor- 
porated towns. In Nova Scotia there are no rural municipalities smaller than 
counties. In British Columbia, six of the 33 cities have fewer than 1,000 people, 
while there are no towns at all and only twelve villages; again, in the same province 
the rural districts are mainly administered from the provincial capital, there being 
only 28 rural municipalities. Finally, in Saskatchewan and Alberta, there exist 
local improvement districts, areas which have not as yet been organized into rural 
municipalities, where the taxes are levied, collected and expended by the Provincial 
Government. Such districts, however, may be regarded as on the way to become 
self-governing rural municipalities and their statistics are therefore included in 
Table 26, which gives statistics of the number and types of municipalities in 1928, 
except that the New Brunswick figures are for 1921. 


26.—Number of Municipalities in Canada, by Provinces and Classes, 1928. 


© oral Local |Total No. 


Provinces. Cities. Towns. | Villages. | Counties. bueel as Ph ee 

pahules. | Districts. palities. 
Prince Edward Island........ 1 6 - - - = 7 
INOVEIS COUR L aeee cra. crate. <> 2 43 o - 24 - 69 
New Brunswick!............. 3 23 4 15 = - 45 
Muehee. sign. cs gai! atee siaret «3% 24 97 290 74 9962 - 1,481 
ONGATIO por, ote catto ahde ieee sore 26 146 156 373 563 4 - 928 
VEAL CODE reais ard opoad 8! siseevacaeseiers 4 30 21 - 120 - 175 
Saskatchewan................ 8 80 3775 - 301 18 784 
ALD erty she Te tea saa oneisis sie « 6 54 1306 - 167 2297 586 
Brisa COMMmMolae es se ye ee 33 - 12 - 28 - 73 
Canmia nk, 107 479 990 126 2,199 247 4,148 
1From census returns of 1921. 2Including 9 independent rural municipalities. ’There are 44 
counties in all, geographically, but a number of them are united for municipal purposes. ‘Officially known 
as townships. ‘Including six summer resort villages. 6Including five summer resort villages. In 


the year 1926. 
Subsection 1.—All Municipalities. 


Municipal Assessments.—Throughout the Dominion, the chief basis of 
municipal tax revenue is the real estate within the limits of the municipalities; 
though in certain provinces personal property, income, and business carried on are 
also taxed. General taxes are normally assessed at the rate of so many mills on the 
dollar of the assessed valuations. In the Prairie Provinces the values of improve- 
ments made to real property are often rated at a very low figure, e.g., in Saskatche- 
wan, where the taxable valuations of buildings are about 10 p.c. of the taxable 
valuations of lands, and in Alberta, where they are less than 20 p.c. of the taxable 
valuations of lands, as shown in Table 27. 

There are various reasons for fluctuations in assessment valuations, due to 
differences in laws and varying practices with regard to assessment as between 
provinces, as between classes of municipalities and as between municipalities of the 
same class from year to year. Such matters are more fully dealt with in the special 
report of the Bureau on “Assessment Valuations by Provinces.” 

Land valuations in the West, which in earlier years were somewhat inflated, 
have of late been assessed on a sounder basis, and in some provinces the Equalization 
Boards have placed a more equitable valuation on lands as among the various 
rural municipalities. 
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27.—Summary Statement Showing Total Assessment Valuations of Municipalities, 
by Provinces, for 1927 and 1928. 


eee. pO 


Taxable Real Property. 


Provinces. 
Land. Buildings. Total. 
OAT SESS Lett ELI? BE AB SE Eee Ruta 05 see 
$ $ $ 
Prince!Edward Usland.: 42 see sess eels « cieree alee eforetnuclele BY gs 1927 - - 30, 420,780 
’ 1928 = ~ 31, 658, 612 
NovarScotistineit. ete ape ek hie tes sain « srenebelors ss 1927 ~ -— | 136,434,5992 
1928 - 136, 293, 1363 
New Brunswicks.cccinirosetoeig cee wleigncts Se elevele alepele sisdareieia < 1927 - - 155,618, 105 
1928 = — | -153,272, 949 
COTTE) 6: ning Gaieton «FeO biog Geos AGO RACOuIaaaD Oto onl: So Occ 1927 - — |1,917, 424, 449 
1928 = — |1, 986, 767,363 
OYA S Ot see RT ere Fee SII ON ROD CG eLa SCOR GGG. G dhe ROE 1927/1, 264, 251,710 |1, 269, 447,338 |2,533, 699, 048 
1928/1, 279, 230,900 |1,322,454,777 |2, 601, 685,677 
Manitoba cas can sinh crate cider osraat es. seein Be 8 eS eee 1927 - - | 548,220,390 
1928 - — | 539,913,667 
a Hk lf oa ch OS SSS: Ie orG Ge bind HOOT TAT oMeer da O.5 Ore 1927| 959,835, 874 94,042,278 |1,053, 878, 152 
1928] 960,280,278 99, 122,626 |1,059, 402, 904 
ONY oy iri: We eae oe Sk ee RE Ao, Miarenig Dea tGlO On cabrocaio ae eec C 1927} 499,133,036 80,414,380 | 579,547,416 
1928} 508,294,910 | 101,201,629 | 609,496,539 
British Columbia. c sectder elec © cvetariteio.o 6 aie late loool etrinl otras ohare 1927| 302,889,841 | 306,802,860 | 609,692,701 
1928] 303,152,779 331, 448, 235 634, 601,014 
Total all Provinces............0. cece eceees 1927/3, 026,110,461 |1, 750,706,856 |7,564, 935,640 
1928/3, 050,958,867 |1,854,227,257 |7, 753, 091, 861° 
ee err ene eee een nen DO ee ee en ne EEE es ee 
Other Total 
Provinces. Eecsonst Income Taxable Taxable emated 
P y- Valuations. Valuations. FOPEELY: 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island..... 1927 6, 690, 245 771,551 72,980 37,955,556 1,789,500 
1928 8,056,471 971,939 77, 282 40, 764, 304 i 799,500 
INOVaASCOtlal nes eee oeer: 1927| 24,178,9512 1,497, 257 -— | 162,040,250 38, 875, 486 
1928) 24,124, 2343 1,739,531 - 162,084, 741 40,619, 145 
New Brunswick........... 1927 26,913,024} 41,028,124 -— | 225,985,9134 11,921,800 
1928 28,269,506] not shown - 181,542,455 not shown 
Ouebeo ie oe onc ge heey 1927 - - 8,927,823 |1, 926,352, 272 618, 929, 872 
1928 - = -14, 640,086 |2,001, 407,449 630,835,391 
Gntarion cour dec sem +s 1927 —| 130,268,969 | 198,952,035 |2,862,920,0525) 468, 299,816 
1928 - 106, 026, 692 207,221,703 |2,914,934,0725 477, 639, 396 
Manitobance cece ae eecastine 1927) 10,069,954 - 9,213,822 | 567,504, 166 143,570,522 
1928 9,642, 296 _ 9,759,756 | 559,315,719 144, 748, 168 
Saskatchewan............- 1927 - 2,518,415 40,316,341 |1,096, 712,908 - 
1928 = 1,987,024 42,230, 632 |1, 103,620,560 - 
Alberta: tecstsitersic am osrr 1927 362, 297 - 9,923,206 | 589,832,919 - 
1928 149, 629 - 6,784,264 | 616,430, 432 - 
British Columbia.......... 1927 - - - | 609,692,701 83,745, 240 
1928 - - -| 634,601,014 77,501, 148 
Total all Provinces...1927| 68,214,471 | 176,084,316 267,406,207 |8, 078,996,737 1,367,132, 236 
1928] 70,242,1363| 110,725,186 | 289,718,723 8,214, 700, 746%) 1,373,142, 743 


tO ee a aga a a 


1Personal property and income as 
exempted property, not separable. 


$2,426,660 total assessment not separable. 


$4,218,214, towns and villages $20, 150,6 


and villages $22,428,159 and cities $82,843,163 in 1928. 


sessments for cities are for Sydney only. 
ot separable. 
hools only were: townships 
and townships $3, 742,872, towns 


3Including $72,160 exempted property n 
5In addition assessments for sc 
69 and cities $84,278,337 in 1927; 


2Including $70,557 


4Including 
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Bonded Indebtedness.—Like other Canadian governing bodies, the munici- 
palities of the greater part of Canada borrowed rather freely during the boom period 
of 1900-12, and again during the period of inflation between 1917 and 1920. The 
bonded indebtedness of Ontario municipalities rose from $153,568,409 in 1913 to 
$435,912,807 in 1928, while that of Quebec municipalities increased from $132,078,584 
in 1914 to $278,864,744 in 1928, and a similar increase took place in other provinces. 
The recent growth in the bonded indebtedness of all classes of municipalities is 
shown by provinces in Table 28. The figures show that the municipal bonded 
indebtedness increased during the six-year period in every province. In Saskat- 
chewan net debenture debt is shown for cities, and for towns and villages 
in 1922, and for all municipalities in 1923 to 1926, while in 1927 and 1928 
the statistics represent gross debenture debt. In Alberta the statistics given repre- 
sent principally net debenture debt in 1924, 1925, 1926, 1927 and 1928. All other 
Provinces give total debenture debt throughout. 


28.—Total Bonded Indebtedness of All Classes of Municipalities, by Provinces, 


1922-1928. 

Provinces. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925, 1926. 1927. 1928. 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Ptah es Po cats au 1,254,900} 1,290,800} 1,143,550} 1,163,050} 1,247,545] 1,452,425] 1,515,125 
Nova Scotia...| 23,541,759} 24,248,782) 25,348,664] 25,722,635} 26,281,152} 28,381,616] 29,049,412 
Noe Dh ks 10,025,633) _7.974,362| 17,350,225) 10,660,863) 17,091,550} 15,707,699] 19,365,535 
Quebec......... 207, 883,993] 214,260,791} 230,424,908] 231,358,779] 246,541,730] 260,435,420] 278,864, 744 
Ontario sy hi: 349, 276,606] 376,512,002) 430,010,501) 405,178,853) 413,474,813] 434,464,056] 435,912,807 
Manitoba...... 68,811,040} 73,908,963} 73,9:4,105} 79,211,867) 80,716,272) 83,017,302} 85,651,906 
Saskatchewan .| 52,787.655| 51,709,772| 49,448,911] 46,732,040] 44,769,529] 54,361,158 53,092,330 
Alberta........ 60,832,650} 70,999,611] 65,414,317] 57,908,593} 56,950,712} 62,414,660] 63,428,853 
Lop Oecd a ne 98,761,630} 96,273,987} 96,106,151] 99,055,201) 102,853,228] 107,376, 118] 110,124,819 
Total...... 873,175,866} 917,179,070) 989,191,332] 956,991,881 989,926, 531/1,047,610,454/1,077,005,531 


1The figures for 1921 to 1923 are for Charlottetown, Summerside and Montague only; for 1924, Char- 
lottetown and Kensington; for 1925 Charlottetown, Kensington and Montague, and for 1926 and 1927 returns 
were made by all urban municipalities, but the towns of Georgetown and Alberton had no bonded debt. 

*New Brunswick figures are for 2 cities, 9 towns and 10 counties in 1922; 1 city, 6 towns and 6 counties 
in 1923; 3 cities, 18 towns, 2 villages and 15 counties in 1924; 2 cities, 13 towns, 2 villages and 15 counties in 
en on 18 towns, 1 village and 15 counties in 1926; 3 cities, 23 towns, 4 villages and 15 counties in 1927 
an : ; 


29.—Principal Financial and Other Statistics of Canadian Cities and Towns with 
Populations of 10,000 and over, 1928. 


Total 
Povu- | #8sessed Grand pies Grand Total 
Provinces and Cities. | Area. Sh value of Total " Total age ite 
lation. tavatiis Receipts. Expendi- PP are Liabilities. 
property. tures 
acres. No. $ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island— 
Charlottetown....... 836 | 11,372 | 7,609,696 287, 242 287,820 | 1,955,436 | 1,787,945 
Nova Scotia— 
"SEA gy oa a 4,4001) 58,3722) 44,196,300 | 3,774,866 | 3,774,866 | 16,278,376 | 17,278,376 
eVONGV EH es oa 83,7301) 22,5452] 12,582,095 1,312,104 1,311,754 5,037,496 5, 037,495 
CInce Day fie. es 6, 2002) 17,0072} 4,995,521 758, 507 713, 827 2,185,092 1, 669, 636 
New Glasgow........ 2,6401) 11,5001) 5,678,125 287,790 277, 202 1,299,012 903, 785 
PHOS GN ns ss oss 2,5001} 10,0001) 4,060,025 367,559 361,617 1,551, 736 1,009, 926 
New Brunswick— 
Saint John........... 13,440 | 60,000 = - = = = 
Moncton3............. 2,093 | 21,080 | 23,409,195 1,325,904 1,325,904 5,506, 885 5,081, 157 


Fredericton.......... 17,3604 8,11421 8,095,389 380, 988 379,950 | 1,146,080 765, 640 


Ontario— 


Alberta— 
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Provinces and 
Cities. 


Three Rivers.... 
Hull 


ILachine,....maces 


JoletieMs o. . ae: 
Valleyfield....... 
Jonquiére......--- 
Side tivler Ge tiomon 


MOLONLOs a. seceie a 


Windsoreles-ce-. 
Brantiords.2....-- 
Kitchener.......- 
Fort William..... 
St. Catharines... 
Sault Ste. Marie.. 
Kingston ......-.. 
Peterborough.... 
Guelph.... 
Niagara Falls.... 
Stratlord ianeseme 
Port Arthur...... 
Oshawa eetr 


Sarnia). mee sobe 
Chathamess.cre: 
North Bay....... 
Korg Cityeee eee 
Bellevalle: fa. Se 
Galteoene. afc 


GMhoauseebiite aepaaoo. 
Woodstock......- 


Saskatchewan— 
Weoinan easier: 
Saskatoon.......; 
Moose Jaw......- 


Caloanyanesdeierr 
Fodmionton ss... 
Lethbridge....... 
Medicine Hat.... 


British Columbia— 


Vancouver......- 
Vii COLI Sie tetacr 


New Westminster 


1for the year 1925. 


outstanding. 
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en, 


ncial and Other Statistics of 
Population of 16,000 and over, 


Popu- 


lation. 


569 , 899 
127,447 
120,799 


66, 893 
28, 903 
26,709 
23,544 
23,327 
22,176 
21,365 
21,768 
19, 202 
19,013 
18, 208 
18, 305 
20,609 
16,748 
16,544 
15,509 
14, 683 
13,531 
13,018 
12,977 
12,368 
11,855 
10,195 
10, 085 


202,377 
17,128 
15,518 


44,500 
36,000 
20,000 


80, 000 
70,000 
12,750 
10,500 


2Census 1921. 


66, 132° 


Total 
assessed 
value of 
taxable 
property. 


$ 


107,535,567 
31, 609, 680 
21,146, 100 
21,427,545 
23, 729, 251 
35, 584,593 
65,176, 281 


23, 941,563. 


20,983,495 
6,495, 070 
7,167,800 
5,711, 899 
5,364, 038 
4,360,000 
4,025, 824 
7,470,700 


923 , 685, 523 
153, 620, 270 
146,003,549 
77,824,099 
73, 936, 809 
27,126, 1638 
23,092, 190 
30,575, 840 
22,350, 125 
18,864,316 
16,387, 986 
22,949,395 
13,373, 533 
17,520,377 
14,783, 078 
21, 127.605 
13,390,435 
16,392,353 
17,280,315 
13, 284, 648 
8,998,482 
21,392, 086 
9,644,907 
10,975, 682 
8,712,148 
6, 838,972 
7,018, 787 
9,364, 645 


236, 036, 005 
14,042,357 
10,701,324 


41,351,343 
29,996,498 
20,743,070 


55,868,548 
60,339,970 
8,981,830 
9,797,205 


333, 269, 625 
55,046, 017 
19,992, 722 


Grand 
Total 
Receipts. 


868,542,118 | 82,980,058 


7,969, 268 
2,311,378 
2,272,837 
987, 000 
2,759,598 
1,324,715 
3,301,213 
888, 978 
418,799 
553, 605 
514, 882 
289, 867 
271,417 
219,592 
406,894 
290,430 


36,419, 109 
7,627,147 
6, 289,581 
No return 
3,959,576 
1,526,121 
1,295, 862 
1,511, 252 
1,339, 686 
1,021,812 
891, 645 
987, 943 
1,041,389 
1,205, 948 
759, 446 
1,270,327 
942,770 
829,354 
907, 947 
611, 269 
665, 253 
836,318 
639,079 
648,715 
609,971 
509, 070 
537,542 
536, 704 


3,183,054 
2,895,161 
1,438, 640 


5, 230, 420 
5, 834,937 
742,559 
884,591 


8,732,109 
2,880,317 
1,164,024 


3For the year 1929. 


Grand 

Total 
Expendi- 

tures. 


$ 


83, 213,430 
8,059, 140 
2,135, 626 
2,251,818 
1,006, 933 
2,757,784 
1,328, 616 
3,301,213 

889,745 
453,319 
533,332 
531,529 
297,273 
256, 100 
234,939 
402,509 
287,445 


35,372, 888 
7,616,493 
6, 239, 637 
No return 
3, 867,270 
1,563,293 
1, 250, 632 
1,482,449 
1,302, 886 
1,002,510 
874, 936 
991,011 
1,007,882 
Lie ck 
769, 253 
1,412, 287 
901, 097 
749, 884 
945, 850 
573, 785 
614, 657 
1,006,171 
564, 677 
637,321 
648, 301 
574,272 
471,424 | 
476,551 


3,613,963 
3, 063, 605 
1,532,428 


4,997, 288 
5,317,665 
714,875 
700,354 


8,686,011 
2, 828, 694 
1,208, 285 


4For the year 1922. 


Grand 


Canadian Cities and Towns with a 
1928—concluded. 


Total 
Me Liabilities. 
$ $ 

210,955,834 |206,342,996 
21,188,865 | 22,098,876 
7,458,646 | 6,867,305 
8,561,102 | 8,122,452 
3,954,944 | 3,889,024 
10,470,984 | 10,014,558 
A927, 186 6,311, 160 
10,920,438 | 10,$20,438 
4,085,618 | 5,067,756 
2,098, 248 2,086, 621 
1,417,151 | 1,538,963 
1,904,417 1,733,487 
1, 414, 023 1,180,482 
1,300, 668 1,180, 665 
625, 064 693, 680 
1,166,512 1,145,975 
1,784,789 1,411, 056 
226,177,009 |188,508,310 
44,375,721 | 28,001,425 
32,745, 203 25,189,472 
No return | No return 
17,579,635 | 15,753,338 
7,064,435 | 5,913,426 
6,378,999 | 4,519,106 
11,931,451 11,780,376 
6, 033, 463 6,018, 996 
6,827,560 | 6,321,000 
3,620,290 | 3,027,069 
7,930,397 6,512,442 
7,097,392 | 4,581,773 
4,134,857 | 4,085,542 
5,409,497 | 4,195,964 
12,240,166 | 11,438,675 
4,481,647 | 4,445,851 
3,084, 259 2,507,055 
3,593,018 2,716, 144 
2,135,249 | 1,052,424 
2,721,085 2,491,305 
5,026,228 | 4,814,408 
4,452,383 3,454,175 
4,926, 709 4,403, 963 
3, 235, 483 1,986,951 
1,806, 608 1,508,163 
1; 712,122 1,295,934 
3,355, 144 2,261,360 
- | 59,135, 746° 
=e loro? 
- | 5,146,596 
19,986,750 | 15,533,573 
13,359,931 | 13,898, 280 
10, 008, 067 9,372,931 
— | 26,346,301 

— | 27.570,003 

—| 3,942,556 

—| 2,786,049 

— | 39,824, 840 

= (90779594101 

6, 121, 278 

5D ebentures 
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Section 4.—National Wealth and Income. 
Subsection 1.—National Wealth. 


There are several methods of computing national wealth, 7.e., the aggregate 
value of the property within the nation, apart from undeveloped natural resources. 
Perhaps the most familiar of these methods is that of working back to capital values 
through income tax returns, but this can be applied only in countries where incomes 
are thoroughly appraised. A second method is that of estimation from probate 
returns, the value of the estates of deceased persons being regarded as representative. 
A third is that of a complete census, based upon a canvass of theindividual. In 
the accompanying tables a fourth method, namely, the so-called “inventory” 
method, is employed; it consists in totalling the amounts known from various 
sources to be invested in agriculture, manufactures, dwellings, ete. 

It must be understood that statistics of this character are suggestive and indic- 
ative rather than strictly accurate. The concept of wealth is distinctly intangible, 
and there are numerous elements of uncertainty in a calculation of this nature. The 
present survey, which includes the provincial distribution of Canadian wealth, 
places the estimated aggregate of the tangible wealth of the Dominion, exclusive 
of undeveloped natural resources, at $27,668,000,000 in 1927, as compared with 
$26,691,482,000 in 1926, $25,673,174,000 in 1925 and $22,195,302,000 in 1921. 
These figures however, are not exactly comparable, in view of certain improvements 
and additions that have been made in the method of estimation. An increase 
of nearly $1,000,000,000 is shown in the national wealth in the year 1927, and of 
nearly $5,500,000,000 in the six years 1921 to 1927. 

Aggregate and Per Capita Wealth of the Provinces, 1927.—As regards 
the provincial distribution of wealth, Ontario ranked first with estimated aggregate 
wealth of $9,544,000,000, or 34-5 p.c. of the total, and Quebec second, with estimated 
wealth of $6,840,000,000, or 24-7 p.c. of the whole. Saskatchewan was third, 
with estimated wealth of $3,003,000,000, or 10-9 p.c. of the total for the Dominion. 

While Ontario led in absolute wealth, the western provinces came first in per 


capita wealth; British Columbia held first rank with a per capita wealth of $4,016; 


Alberta second with $3,757; Saskatchewan third with $3,592; and Manitoba fifth 
with $2,916. These figures may be compared with $2,995 and $2,627, the per 


capita wealth of Ontario and Quebec, respectively, and $2,907, the per capita 


wealth for the whole Dominion. Further details are furnished in Table 30. 
As the statistics of population and wealth for the Yukon are uncertain, the 
per capita estimate of wealth is open to question, and has not been shown. 


30.— Provincial Distribution of the National Wealth of Canada, with Percentage and 
Per Capita Analyses, 1926 and 1927. 
_Nors.—Figures for 1921 and 1925 are given on pp. 849-850 of the 1927-28 Year Book. 


Percentage | Estimated | Percentage Wealth 
Estimated distribu- | Population | distribu- 


Province. ealth. tion of June 1, tion of ae 
Wealth. 1926. Population. CApiee 

1926. $ p.c. No. Dues $ 
eae oT A ae eet ae lel ea 145, 745,000 0-6 87,000 0-93 1,675 
Nova Scotia........... te oe ee a 835, 748, 000 3:1 540, 000 5-76 1,548 
Dew ASTMsIICK.. Ye. ss rales. deveneir ee 723,592,000 2:7 407,200 ~— 4-34 Ey Ae 
RIBCOOCEEAE EW Mtet iS. tos, Cun At oe 6, 656, 108, 000 24-9 2,561,800 27-28 2,598 
Paria calls... fb... 4s Oe...£ 9, 130, 189, 000 34-2 3,145,600 33°50 2,902 
PAAAIRIDAS oe | Sta FE 1,889, 606, 000 7-1 639, 056 6-81 2,957 
paskatehewane 7.0800. ba eo, 2,920, 739,000 10-9 820,438 2 8-74 3,559 
ALUM ATS. e094 OX occattin tte 2,192,067, 000 8-2 607, 5992 6-47 3,608 
righ Condmbia. J... oss... 2,185, 210,000 8-2 568, 400 6-05 3,844 

OR iene bh Ssh lee dr nk hese 12,478,000 0-1 3,450 0-03 

eT Cae ee Pe 26, 691, 482, 000 100-0 9,390, 0001 100-901 25842 


Includes 8,850 population in the Northwest Territories or 0-09 p.c. %Census population, 1926. 
4See end of table p. 828. 
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39.—Provincial Distribution of the National Wealth of Canada, with Percentage and 
Per Capita Analyses, 1926 and 1927—concluded. 


Nore.—Figures for 1921 and 1925 are given on pp. 849-850 of the 1927-828 Year Book. 


Percentage | Estimated | Percentage Wealth 


Province. Estimated distribu- | population distribu- 


wealth. tion of June l, tion of pet 
wealth. 1926. population. capita 
st enn pon? eye , WEA te Bei eee eee 
1927. $ p.c. No. p.c. $ 
Prince Edward Island...........++-- 147,000, 000 0-53 86, 700 0-91 1,695 
Novas COE ae coe cjusizic oie cleile ee om ater 854, 000, 000 3-09 543,000 5-70 1,573 
New Brunswick 0) 3 oo2e. can «ek 749,000, 000 27 411,000 4-32 1,822 
QUebOR) vaslett- senaperse eeer she 6, 840, 000, 000 24-72 2,604, 000 27-36 Quoza 
PiiLGhoLDM ces Aas eM Baias o oma ueRains © 9,544,000, 000 34-49 | 3,187,000 33-48 2,995 
Manitoba. «ck ccc 6 Usda nee eee ee 1,887,000, 000 6-82 647,000 6-80 2,916 
Gaskatchewalc.ce sean a tone eid 3,003 , 000, 000 10-85 836, 000 8-78 3,592 
IAT ert doe bhcek Matec ota ie gets aerie hte 2,318,000, 000 8-38 617,000 6-48 3,757 
British Columbia, cept seer ee ae 2,309,000, 000 8-35 575,000 6-04 4,016 
WATICONE ee mon nian ane ohelereke ae atn: 17, 000, 000 0-06 3,470 0-04 4 
Ganadace eee oe ee 27,668, 000, 006 100-00 | 9,519, 0062 100-008 2,907 


3Includes 9,050 population in the Northwest Territories or 0-09 p.c. 
4.\s the statistics of population and wealth for the Yukon are uncertain, the per capita estimate of wealth 
is open to question and has not been shown. 

Wealth of Canada, by Items, 1927.—In the items included in Table 31, 
all duplications have been excluded. In any consideration of the individual 
items, it should be remembered that each item covers only the portion of 
wealth which is mentioned in the description of the item. For example, the item 
of fisheries includes only capital invested in primary operations, while capital in- 
vested in fish-canning and -curing establishments is included under manufac- 
tures, though it might also be considered as part of the wealth connected with 
fisheries. In the same way, the items for manufactures do not include lands and 
buildings in urban centres, which are shown under the heading of urban real property. 


The total agricultural wealth in 1927 was $8,007,948,000, the largest item in 
our national wealth, and 28-95 p.c. of the whole. This amount included the value 
of agricultural production in 1927, or $1,780,927,000, to cover the average stocks of 
agricultural goods in the possession of farmers and traders and the amount invested 
in the preparation for the new crop. 


The second largest element in the national wealth was urban real property. 
This included the assessed valuations of taxed and exempted property, to which 
was added one-third to provide for undervaluation by assessors and for roads, 
bridges and sewers. The estimated value, as based on returns for 1927 received 
in the Bureau from the municipalities, was $7,238,688,000, or 26-16 p.c. of the 
total wealth of the Dominion. 


The wealth invested in steam railways, computed from the cost of road and 
equipment, and distributed by provinces on the basis of mileage, constituted the 
next largest item, amounting to $2,950,000,000, or 10-66 p.c. of the total. 


Another important item is the tangible value of the forests, amounting to 
$1,866,613,000, or 6-75 p.c., which includes the estimated value of accessible raw 
materials, pulpwood, and capital invested in woods operations. In 1927, as in 
1926, this item included an estimate of the present value of young growth, account- 
ing for an increase of $525,000,000 in this year’s estimate over that for 1925. 


The value of machinery and tools in manufacturing establishments and of 
lands and buildings of manufacturing concerns in rural districts was estimated at 
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$1,136,455,000 in 1927, or 4-1 p.c. In addition the estimated value of materials 
on hand and stocks in process in manufacturing establishments was set at $729,- 
000,000 in 1927, or 2-63 p.c. This item in 1925 included an estimate for stocks 
of manufactured goods in the hands of dealers, but in the present statement this 
is included in the item for trading establishments, which shows the estimated value 
of furniture and fixtures, delivery equipment, and materials and stocks on hand 
in 1927 as $985,665,000, or 3-56 p.c. of the total. 

On the basis of the estimated population of 1927 of 9,519,000, the per capita 
investment in agricultural wealth was $841, in urban real property, $760, in steam 
railways, $310, in the forests $196, and in household furnishings and personal prop- 
erty, $126. The per capita wealth of all kinds was $2,907. Further details of the 
items are presented in Tables 31 and 32. 


31.—An Estimate of the National Wealth of Canada, with Percentage and Per Capita 
Distribution of Component Items, 1927. 


as . Average 
. : ercentage | amount per 
Classification of Wealth. Aggregate amount. of ate Readk of 
population. 
$ D.C: $ 
Farm values (land, buildings, implements, machinery and 
HVEStOCI Uae tt ee. ael. aie ees PE Pe eee 6, 227,021,000 22-51 654-17 
Agricultural products in the possession of farmers and traders. 1,780, 927,000 6-44 187-09 
Total agricultural wealth 1927................... 8,007,948, 000 28-95 841-26 
WMInecHGADiilemplovied iwi ani ce mec dhe, Ses rec cthiein aes s 714,073,000 2-58 75-02 
Forests (estimated value of accessible raw materials, pulp- 
wood, and capital invested in woods operations)........... 1,866, 613, 000 6-75 196-09 
Fisheries (capital invested in boats, gear, etc., in primary 
META LIONS) Hee weet tee la tiene: Senay ea oes A 31,852,000 0-12 3°35 
Central electric stations (capital invested in equipment, 
TRATOLI IS SCECH) Oe See eee eee oe ee 457,772,000 1-65 48-09 
Manufactures (machinery and tocls, estimate for lands and 
_ buildings in rural districts; duplication excluGed inate es: 1, 136,455, 000 4-10 119-39 
Manufactures (materials on hand and stocks in process)...... 729,107,000 2°63 76-60 
Construction, custom and repair (capital invested in machin- 
ery and tools and materials on hand)..:..............0..4. 112,382,000 0-41 11-81 
Trading establishments (furniture and fixtures, delivery 
equipment and materials and stocks on hand)............. 985, 665, 000 3-56 103-55 
Steam railways (investment in road and equipment)......... 2,950,000, 000 10-66 309-91 
Electric railways (investment in road and equipment)....... 227,980,000 0-83 23-95 
Canals (amount expended on construction to March 31, 1927). 218, 808, 000 0-79 22-99 
Telephones (cost of property and equipment)................ 243,999, 0CO 0-88 25-63 
Urban real property (assessed valuations of taxed and exempted 
property and estimate for under-valuation by assessors and . 
fOrsTOAdS; SOWEDS EECA... cee: Mss GEN cs a aeels SARS th kee 7, 238, 688, 000 26-16 760-45 
Shipping (estimated from 1918 census).................00000- 106, 500, 000 0-39 11-19 
Imported merchandise in store (one-half imports during year) 543,541,000 1-96 57-10 
Automobiles (estimate of value automobiles registered)...... 639, 532, 000 2431 67-18 
Household furnishings, clothing, ete. (estimated from pro- 
GUCEION ANGMEACEISLAGISTICS Yu) Ace face obfscess GINS ORR eo ote 1, 200,000,000 4-34 126 06 
Specie, coin and other currency held by Government, chart- 
ered, banks andsgceneral publics... s2is..t-.« ss sajelelh olde Ae esi cke's 257,328,000 0:93 27:03 
GP ATACEM OCA Uy sh sersts ator cece bol ed thal ersie dese 27,668, 243, 008 199-00 2,906-65 


Analyses by Provinces and Classes of Wealth.—In Table 32 will be found 
detailed statistics of the wealth of each province, by leading items. In this table 
the specie holdings, for example, are distributed among the provinces by population, 
since they are an asset of Canada as a whole rather than of the particular locality 
in which they happen to be deposited. 
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32,_Estimate of National Wealth of Canada, 1927, by Provinces and Classes. 


Notz.—For a fuller description of the various items, see the table immediately preceding. 


E ; Prince 
Classification of Nova New : 
Wealth. Canada. Edward Reine emeaiets Quebec. Ontario. 
Island. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Farm values.......- 6, 227,021,000} 66,335,000 131,646,000] 138,467,000 1,097,300,000} 1,755,074, 000 
Agricultural pro- 4 

GUCUS sens. chet ieee 1, 780,927,000} 22,461,000 39,138,000) 33,807,000 285,301,000) 505,496,000 
Total agricultural 

wealth, 1927...... 8,007, 948,000} 88,796,000 170,784, 000| 172,274,000) 1,382,601, 000 2, 260,570,000 
Mines tacit toe; 714,073,000 1 70,934,465} 3,014,614 110,769,954] 282,205,248 
HorestSis arcu cee 1,866, 613,000) ect ern ere: 70,143,000] 121,577,000] 604,878,000 324,999,000 
Pisherieseaes sas. e7 31,852,000 866,833] 8,162,860} 3,900,212 1,991,947 3,257,190 
Central electric sta- 

HONS eet eon 457,772,000 419,000} 7,109,000} 5,390,000 163,170,000} 209,803,000 
Manufactures (ma- 

chinery and tools, 

and estimate for 

capital in rural 

lands and_ build- 

ings; duplication 

excluded) ii.. ..«:- 1,136,455, 000 1,214,000] 35,570,000} 34,470,000 287,009,000} 575,583,000 
Manutactures (ma- 

terials on and 

and stocks in pro- 

COSA Eatin Sei es 729,107,000 489,000) 17,550,000} 19,555,000 220,751,000 387,113,000 
Construction,  cus- 

tom and repair.... 112,382,000 161,000 6,055,000 1,961,000 31,781, 000 46, 205,000 
Trading  establish- 

Ments ie saeke sae 2 985, 665, 000 4,436,000} 36,401,000) 31,858,000 266, 403, 000 356, 148,000 
Steam railways..... 2,950,000,000} 20,000,000 104,000,000} 142,000,000} 356,000,000 794,000,000 
Electric railways.... 227,980,000 - 10, 837,212 3,089, 750 61, 240, 112 104, 928, 297 
@anals. ....0.. Pees 218, 808, 000 - 1,494,050 44,388 35, 714,351 181,555,753 
Telephones.......-. 243 , 999, 000 919,000 8,137,000} 4,495,000 48, 652, 000 98, 614, 000 
Urban real property 7, 238,688,000] 12,326,000 178,752,000} 109,656,000 2,601,476, 000| 2,830, 681, 000 
Shippimovcee sae 106, 500, 000 668,000} 10,080,000 2,575, 000 35,507,000 30, 984, 000 
Imported merchan- 

dise in store....... 543,541,000 854,000] 13,625,000} 13,430,000 149,361,000 272,176,000 
Automobiles........ 639, 532,000] 3,043,000} 20,322,000 16, 840,000 84, 023,000 296, 954, 000 
Household furnish- 

ings, clothing, etc. 1, 200,000,000} 11,000,000 69,000,000} 52,000,000 328,000,000} 402,500,000 
Specie, coin and 

other ourrency 

held by the Gov- 

ernment,  chart- 

ered banks and 

the genera! public. 257,328, 000 2,346,000} 14,693,000) 11,121,000 70,459, 000 86, 234,000 
Totaling te ee 27,668, 000,000) 147,000,000 854,000,000] 749,000,000 6, 840,000,000] 9,544, 000,000 

Percentages....... 100-00 0-53 3-09 2-71 24-72 34:49 


Classification of Wealth. Manitoba. | S28kat Alvere: helaceie aa Yukon. 
We caste ila? 8s pik apes SPL et 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Mariitavalles ene mce riecscle neers 556,052,000) 1,417, 659, 000 868, 982, 000 185,506, 000 
Agricultural products........-. 116, 781,000 403,671,000 326, 140, 000 48, 132,000 
Total agricultural wealth. . 682,833,000] 1,821,330,000] 1,195, 122,000 233 , 638, 000 

WY Ghats Pee oe oe Sa omicom oo Cu 11,780, 120 5,089,410 105, 203,514 114, 129, 277 10, 946, 398 
ING USP oewiisuidins AO cron o0, COURS 40,797,000 83, 691, 000 126,067,000 494, 461.000 - 
Fisheries ia: Pee oe ee eer 1,032,299 91,967 278,490 12, 263, 636 6,545 
Central electric stations........ 23,371,000 5, 263, 000 8, 693, 000 33, 837, 000 717,000 
Manufactures (machinery and 

tools, and estimate for capital 

in rural lands and buildings: 

duplication excluded)........ 21,113,000 5,554, 000 13 , 215, 000 162,727 ,0002 - 
Manufactures (materials on 

hand, and stocks in process).. 22,556, 000 6, 723,000 13, 257, 000 41,113,0002 - 
Construction, custom and repair 6,306, 000 5, 614, 000 4,883,000 9,416,000 - 
Trading establishments........ 82,307,000 71,192,000 61,472,000 75,448,000 - 
Steam railWayBeu = -ct.6 oss Fi 315,000, 000 540,000, 000 377,000, 000 298,000,000 4,000, 000 
Electric railways..........-+-: 15, 850, 295 3,667, 881 6,108, 798 22, 257,516 - 
Ganals ih: auc btn orte tae - , ~ - - - 
Melephones yas tak ese eee 20, 125,000 15,406, 000 26, 017,000 21, 634,000 - 
Urban real property.........-- 474,749,000 227, 934,000 223,101,000 580, 013, 000 - 
Shipping 3.cAem anemia awe a = 830, 000 38, 000 Pan 25,534,000 284,000 
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32.—Estimate of National Wealth of Canada, 1927, by Provinces and Classes 


—concluded. 
: ¢ : Saskat- British 
Classification of Wealth. Manitoba. chowend ~ Alberta. Chiebid: Yukon. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Imported merchandise in store 25.443, 000 12,288,000 11,899,000 44, 282,000 183 , 000 
AM EOLIODIGS us ata: eens eens oe 43, 768, 000 72,103,000 50, 811,000 51,569, 000 99,000 
Household furnishings, cloth- 
SIDS Ion trea eet res ict a0 82,000,000} 104,000,000 78,000, 000 73,000,000 500,000 
Specie, coin and other currency 
held by the Government, 
chartered banks and the 
poneralipublic. 2320.04 oss: 17,507,000 22,621,000 16, 695,000 15, 558,000 94,000 
Ota oak ates ec eeta eae os 1,887, 000,000; 3,003,000,000| 2,318, 000,000] 2,309,000, 000 17,000,000 
PErCENtAGCS ai... = he ce cos s 64 ee 6-82 10-85 8-38 8-35 0-06 
1Jncluded with Nova Scotia. 2Includes the Yukon. 


Subsection 2.—National Income. 


The national income of Canada is necessarily less than its national production, 
a total for which is suggested in the general survey of production on pp. 182-190 
of this volume. If, as there pointed out, there is no reason to suppose that those 
whose activities are not connected with the production of ‘form-utilities” are less 
“productive” in the broad sense of the term than others, the total value of the 
production of 1927 must have been not less than $5,994,000,000. 

In order to arrive at the figure of national income, however, certain heavy 
deductions from the above amount must be made—deductions especially con- 
nected with the maintenance of the industrial equipment of the country—providing 
not only for depreciation but for obsolescence and replacement by new and improved 
apparatus of production. Altogether, the charges under this head may have been 
not less than $400,000,000. This would leave the 1927 income of the Canadian 
people at somewhere in the neighbourhood of $5,600,000,000. 


Incomes assessed for Income War Tax in Canada.—In those countries of 
the world where an income tax has been established for a considerable time, 
the figures of the assessed income have been generally accepted as furnishing a 
guide both to the amount and to the distribution of the total national income by 
classes. Estimates of the national income, based upon income tax statistics, have 
been published, for example, in Great Britain and in the United States. 

In Canada, the income tax is a newer thing than in either of the above-men- 
tioned countries; also, in a newer country than either, incomes are to a greater 
extent received in kind. Both of these considerations render it improbable that so 
large a percentage of the total national income of Canada is brought under the 
notice of the income tax authorities as in Great Britain or the United States. Never- 
theless, the data collected by the Income Tax Branch of the Department of National 
Revenue in the course of its administration of the income war tax, are significant 
both with regard to the total income assessed and with regard to the distribution 
of that income among various classes of the population, as well as by size of income 
groups. 

In Canada, in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1921, 3,696 corporations and 
190,561 individuals paid income tax on incomes aggregating $912,410,429; in the 
following year 8,286 corporations and 290,584 individuals paid income tax on 
$1,462,529,170; in the fiscal year ended 1923, 6,010 corporations and 281,182 
individuals paid income tax on $1,092,407,925; in the fiscal year ended 1924, 5,569 
corporations and 239,036 individuals paid income tax on incomes aggregating 
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$1,108,027,871; in the fiscal year ended 1925, 6,236 corporations and 225,514 indi- 
viduals paid income tax on incomes aggregating $999,160,248; in the fiscal year 
ended 1926, 5,738 corporations and 209,539 individuals paid income tax on incomes 
aggregating $1,003,110,646. In the fiscal year ended 1927, after the exemption 
limit had been raised from $2,000 to $3,000 for married and from $1,000 to $1,500 
for single persons, 116,029 individuals and 5,777 corporations paid income tax on 
incomes aggregating $744,184,891. In the fiscal year ended 1928, 122,026 indi- 
viduals and 6,121 corporations paid income tax on incomes aggregating $1,040,232, 
948, while in the fiscal year ended 1929, 129,663 individuals and 7,438 corporations 
- paid income tax on incomes aggregating $1,195,402,266. See Tables 33 to 35 for 
further details. 


33.—Amount of Income Assessed for the Purposes of the Income War Tax, by Provinces, 
for the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1925-1929. 


aC. 


Amount of Income Assessed. 


Provinces. —- $$ —-—_—__———— —— 
1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island........- 1,590, 134 1,841,389 1,564, 607 1,906, 145 2,201,506 
INO VERS Oba: cme elt omer yeuerer 22 618,00. 19,997,318 14,586,443 19, 187,670 20, 418, 952 
New. Brunswick. 4.<.'.'). -sheeus 19,500, 707 19,098, 829 14,727,822 15, 855, 847 16, 638, 582 
Quebed...caeuieny snes < sehen ae 288,731,449 267, 852, 358 214,172,270 247, 108,323 342, 206, 962 
ONtATIO Ne eke ete Sees 436,971, 432 466, 678, 836 330,875, 841 501, 698, 431 554,038,353 
Manito Dameaousoec eae eeoes 73,497, 253 67, 156, 023 50,118, 276 73,008, 012 69, 131,365 
Saskatchewale. weve: <> seas 40,415,300 35,848,382 27,080,457 39, 130, 763 45,770, 126 
Alper tate sda ohana ete 41,874,721 42,586,566 29,766, 879 37,164, 202 37, 692.873 
British. Colum bidasssc.sceener . 72,390,078 80, 619, 635 60, 602, 251 103, 587,321 106, 218, 237 
WALCOn eee cee cee hora token ee 1,575, 848 1,431,310 690, 045 1,586, 234 1,085,310 
Motali sccueeees 999,160,248] 1,003, 110,646 744,184,891) 1,040, 232,948 1,195, 402, 266 


34.—Number of Individual and Corporate Tax Payers, by Size of Income and Amount 
of ies Paid under the Income War Tax Act, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1928 
and 1929. 


1—INDIVIDUALS. 


1928. 1929. 
Income classes. — 
Number. Amount. Number. Amount. 
Se So ee eS eee rmdir Pre eres 
$ $ 
Under-$2,000e.) ature. teulssewaiee> Aust. diane Pe 36, 969 454, 883 36,857 341,777 
$9 000 60'S, 3,000. noc cance canine ad ere coca nee as 21, 988 875,449 22,374 719,631 
$13,000 to'S'4,Q00L ad hee wlan aienade oo detees 18,049 286, 492 19,408 280, 990 
$4,000: 0°86) D000. 26.0.3. cole See cee s Sean ae ANP 13,273 374,588 15,049 386,046 
$5000 60'S C0008... ccc dere sce rere er berseeeerrs ess 8,371 407,029 9,529 394,702 
$..6,000;40 $:7,00032.. Sia set. sg Apart ieee Ringe: 6,555 935, 743 6, 833 770, 420 
$7,000 t08) 6,000 se Ss thous ve creineae ames aes 3,431 428, 150 3,950 412,301 
S6S.000 to $ BOONE RL Ping, Le. ID aA stars Pe artes 2,491 443, 864 2,785 416,031 
$10:000-40,$1000025..524% wat ae cpus rea eee eee ree 1,974 506, 448 2,185 472,862 
S10 000'COS 1D MOOG 8 res reine y ree nce es it are kes 4,519 2,473,219 5,520 2,396, 215 
$15,000 to $20,000;0.905 « wpanmaaee.-Biatigets darth. eo eaeee 1,804 1,864, 208 2,197 1,964,324 
$20,000 to $25,000... 22... ccc s eect cence sew e teen terns 1,001 1,948, 636 1,027 1,806,366 
$25,000 to $30,000) foi k ieee cs ag tee ee ele oe en 490} 1,467,231 579 1,489, 237 
$30,000 to $50,000... 0. See e ene cree ener sae enees 695| 3,458, 767 847 3,925,527 
$50: 000 ANG! OVER! vicet eons a alen nia vale coke eas caate ete 416 7,552,499 523 9.328, 921 
TOCA ee ee aes ee ee nee Wishelog aie 122,026) 23,477,207 129,663] 25,105,350 
Unclassified amount............: cere cece eee e ee eeees - 275,536 - 285, 270 
23,752,743 — | 25,390,620 
Pratin dsc Pewee «aah seit eee eles eet ee rete play - 529,852 - 597, 222 
Net! Total 2 bee ote toe = eincrctet 122,626} 238,222,891 129,663| 24,793,398 
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34.—Number of Individual and Corporate Tax Payers, by Size of Income and Amount 
of Taxes Paid under the Income War Tax Act, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1928 and 


1929—concluded. 
2.—CORPORATIONS. 
1928. 1929. 
Income classes. | 
Number. Amount. Number. Amount. 
. $ $ 
WAND tives 3o% OATS ee Coe se MO ce 2 1, 202 122,251 1,491 122,492 
$ 3,000 to $ 4,000..... ER & Rh ty Ae +S, Sa deere Set 458 70,584 695 100, 149 
Pa MOF GOs pret Uhre cic ae tev orsie shaves scralce jane obicond 397 106, 467 495 115,469 
SD OLOCO OT SEO 000 Saree ee deni ais PRUE, 257 89, 153 370 115,179 
POLO ONGO SM LAOO «5 ahe-c cae hee tals. 0 ROMO Gob ce shi cvestle 412 230,713 392 217,825 
m PES UTITE) Likes Te UO) CRA Re Bt «Ae 2 RO Se ee 215 132,983 244 129, 723 
Se S000 itO ss 2000 Orns Perret wets a. aeeveooe the wenn 161 94,546 223 125,741 
PHS OOUREO 19 LOZ000 ak 7. .o . eetard thts co cee ote cee cm ed ak 142 101,449 193 122,736 
SLO OOORLOTS TD OOO eek wore oe see ed eee ntie 580 644, 238 692 659, 128 
So, OVOTCOS S20 OOO. tt: .codeetrta aero dcteiccta ss cathe on 308 410,701 390 515;,068 
SZULOROELOxg 20 OU Mama te tics 1S ede cece aie welsh wr ccal: 276 585, 759 313 605, 628 
2D AIDOLOrsoU, UO Serbs. ceeded ce Mee ee al, 185 400, 069 222 478,418 
POOL LEOTSDUS UU em ees ds, ae nct ht caarerisisicre tia tien se ec 435 1,423,472 530 1,672, 228 
SOO MOOT NON Crise me met ee Riemer sas Sicbuans sie cE. bcc ss s Receade oust 1,086] 29,772,475 1,181} 30,410,897 
OCAL Se ee anie rate. os BR ea 6,1211| 34,198,796! 7,4382| 35,408,6792 
BENS PSS Tiss BS 7711 8 lag oe ae a a a “Nek eee: - 288, 048 _ 263 , 664 
6, 1211] 34,486, 8441) 7, 4382] 35,672,344 2 
eee NOS a Oe eh A ee hee ko, - 1,138, 687 - 1,043,469 
IN€t Dotalinecc.ctnees ce: SCG nace ew 6,1211| 33,348,157 1 7,4382) 34,628,875 2 


1Totals include 7 corporations paying $13,936 in taxation, grouped to conceal net income and identity 


of taxpayers. ‘ ; 
Totals include 7 corporations paying $18,007 in taxation, grouped to conceal net income and identity of 


taxpayers. 


“ 


35.—Income Tax Paid, by Occupations of the Tax Payers, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 
1928 and 1929. 


1.—INDIVIDUALS. 


1928. 1929. 


Classes. ces a at 

Number. Amount. Number. Amount. 

$ $ 

PALES TIONS OME MN SHEE ITs sto zee tdos ce Aickeebienes «inet Sek obs 3,163 205, 454 a Lid 154, 733 
ET OLCSATONMIS Sarai Grins aon ei ait chas ees | ee ee 6, 088 1,444,098 6,771 1,621,398 
PROTON ee hitee ed SEO NOY BRE Laas 83,146} 8,522,507 87,469} 7,838,590 
Merehantatnetalleine 21 cree we Ie MORE. Ba 8,685 1,041,337 9, 229 1, 217, 292 
Miorehantamamhnolesaleta.cschinsaeee. ve cc seta ese es och 1,178 421,517 1,411 481,835 
Me NTPACLULORS ¥.7 Se ei We hd ae. cress ok Balbo 901 335,675 1,001 245, 454 
HN pubis WROSOULCOS aetihe «os aS cieiae nc ledahusohocsc¥ peace 172 97,878 171 47,949 
Ea CiG le See Ree Lees A Sa Rela eee ES eG 4. 7,654 5, 066,588 8, 645 6, 085, 230 
RE VsOMaHCOLMOTA LIONS: ysshe: Shih cusels birciics as.f «de. ade ne 470 2,583, 228 644 3,523,192 
Pept yeCOCUOTAUIONSS.£ A. San ee Eo eae 1,138 740,578 ea, 1, 269, 858 
PALDGRE OEE ae oe ae © Oe ee, A Et ea ae 9,431 3,018,347 8,964 2,619,819 
Beant ee Lena Tid OU anetecsc sob cheese eaves Ak mares ages Nal Hl aver one’ corsa: - 275, 536 - 285,270 
Bee OUR er Nee oe es 122,026) 23,752,743 129,663} 25,390,620 
BLCRINGSMOSEMEIE ES cos Rois wre iene esate feeuate o 529, 852 - 597, 222 
Net Botal:. 2. ..4.ccscae. 4 Ree ore iee ie 122,026) 23,222,891 129,663) 24,793,398 
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35.—Income Tax Paid, by Occupations of the Tax Payers, fiscal years ended Mar. al, 
1928 and 1929—concluded. 


2.—CORPORATIONS. 


ee ae 


1928. 1929. 
Classes. a eee Pe oe 
Number. Amount. Number. Amount. 
oe ee ae ae ee 
$ $ 

PERE tell tins rpro ts dls ees erin 5 eae 35 33,812 83 50,418 
Merchants, retail...........ece eee e eres eee erence eeers 1, 246 2,273, 130 1,478 2,546,367 
Merchants, wholesale.........--.:sessseeteeseeeeeeess 826 2,245,549 1,019 2,637,469 
Manufacturers. 2... scl cce selec owe eiee senna ee 2,030| 16,132,580 2,427| 17,121,952 
Natural resources........cceese ener cree tees ee eeeerees 210 2,594, 892 244 2,656,326 
Mingnciale pecs seca Re eed ie oP ita’, Sone 693 2,554,505 886} 3,052,120 
Transportation and public GO bUH ciel ith atichaatcenton ye ce Rhy 5,480, 732 386) 5,380,264 
A WhObhers ciety sawea yee dene comes ew te bias araiae t pay 771 2,882,990 915 1,963 , 764 
Dnclassiliedkes. |. <<. cate ae ste ees mene Wits ne as niet pe - 288, 048 - 263, 664 
MG tal oh REE ie ha epee emia iie eran 6,121| 34,486,844 %,438| 35,672,344 

Lee ails PA none a cbs Do DUA Duonon Ob GCOOtis ssc - 1,138, 687 - 1,043,469 
Neti Total Gy tak oes cee coe seen 6,121) 33,348,157 7,438) 34,628,875 

Grand Total Individuals and Corporations........ — | 56,571,048 ~ | 59,422,273 


eu UR oe 


Subsection 3.—Outside Capital Invested in Canada and Canadian Capital 
Invested Elsewhere. 


An estimate of the outside capital invested in Canada and the Canadian capital 
invested outside of the Dominion is now prepared annually by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. While the calculations have been carefully made on the 
basis of the best available data, they are subject to a margin of error and are to be 
considered as indicating only the approximate situation. Information is entirely 
lacking on such important items as the transfer of capital arising through the 
change of residence from Canada to other countries or from other countries to 
Canada and the transfer of capital in one direction or the other by inheritance. 
However, more complete information of this kind is being obtained from year to 
year, enabling corrections to be made in previous estimates such as were published 
at p. 836 of the 1929 Year Book. Details of the investment of outside capital in 
Canada are given for the four last available years in Table 36. 

It is estimated that the total investment of British and foreign capital in Canada 
on Jan. 1, 1929, was $5,904,169,000. Of this sum $2,197,682,000 was British capital, 
$3,470,087,000 was from the United States and $236,400,000 from other countries. 
Though these totals are large, it should be remembered that the national wealth of 
the Dominion in 1927 has been estimated at $27,668,000,000, exclusive of the value 
of those undeveloped natural resources in which a good deal of the outside capital 
is invested, and that it is inevitable that at the present stage Canada should seek 
the assistance of outside capital to develop the undeveloped natural resources of the 
Dominion. 

It must also be borne in mind that Canadians have invested large amounts 
of capital abroad. The Bureau estimates that Canadian investments in other 
countries amounted to $1,745,816,000 at the beginning of 1929, or nearly 30. p.c. 
of the amount of outside investments in Canada. Of this, $991,652,000 was 
placed in the United States, $95,916,000 in Great Britain and $658,248,000 in 
other countries. Side by side with these figures must also be placed the fact that 
recent prosperity has enabled Canada to buy back large amounts of Canadian 
securities held abroad. 
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36.—Estimated Total Investments of British and 


Foreign OPie! in Canada, as at 


Jan. 1, 1926-1929. 


(000‘s omitted.) 


Investments of Great Britain. 


Items. 
Jan. 1, Jan. 1, Jan. 1, Jan, l, 
1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 
$ $ $ ‘$ 
Government Secu-|. 
rities (Dominion, 
Provincial and 
Municipal) ....... *578,019| *565,148} *548,348! 545,118 
Public Utilities— 
Railways........ *863,357] *862,315) *867,083] 870,523 
Other public util- 
ities (traction, 
light, heat, 
power, tele- 
phone, etc.).... 123,260] 124,995} 126,333 80, 146 
Industries— 
Pulp, paper and Z 
lumber........ 42,441 53, 920 61,326 61,496 
Miningter meee, 90,384 91,384 94,388] 109,137 
Metal industries. 51,837 51,505 51,635 Oo, 110 
All other in- 
dustries....... 105,056} 111,878] 116,485} 122,500 
Trading establish- de: 
AMONGS Berea: «4 bs, 39, 403 59,109 68,365 69,131 
Finance and insur- 
NCO Gree Sakai 91,000 91, 000 91,341 98 , 358 
Land and mortgage} 187,000} 187,000} 190,000/ 189,158 


*2,171,757|*2, 198, 254|*2, 215,304] 2,197, 682 


Investments of United States. 


Jan. 1, Jan. 1, Jan. l, Jan. 1, 
1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 
$ $ $ $ 

*703,984| *750,098] *775,310| 758,075 
*536,409| *549,867| *608,818] 638,384 
182,876] 268,162] 301,376] 326,710 
351,709] 377,722] 450,506] 485,389 
216,508} 217,908] 224,914] 256,798 
246,463| 240,883} 241,316] 259,612 
409,779] 403,896] 411,814) 425,797 
144,312] 142,704 146,541] 157,552 
42,000 47,000 49,900 63,812 
83, 000 88, 000 93,350 97,958 


*2, 917, 040/*3, 086, 240) *3,303,845} 3,470,087 


Investments of Other Countries. 


Government Secu- $ $ $ $ 
rities (Dominion, 
Provincial and 
Municipal)....... *5,383 "5242 *5, 450 5, 450 
Public Utilities— 
Railways........ *24, 958 *27,458 *28, 923 29,016 
Other public util- 
ities, (traction, 
light, heat, 
power, tele- 
phone, etc.)... 40,337 39,530 39, 083 39, 456 
iIndustries— 
Pulp, paper and 
Umber... .s..- 72,850 62,759 61,956 62,091 
Mining 20 ses 13, 858 14, 058 15,562 16,721 
Metal industries. 3,652 3,619 3,679 3, 666 
All other  in- 
dustries....... 6,514 6,476 10,466 11,589 
Trading establish- 
TMONUS ner Seige is ee 4,900 4,851 4,811 5,224 
Finance and insur- 
ONG tes. cco ice aie 12,000 12,000 12,010 12,270 
Land and mortgage 50,000 50,000 51,000 50, 917 
*234,452| *225,993| *232,940 236.400 


* Revised. 


94562—533, 


Grand Total British and Foreign 


Investments. 
$ $ $ $ 
*] , 287,385) *1, 320, 487|*1,329,107] 1,308, 642 
*1 424, 726|*1, 439, 642)*1,504,825] 1,537,924 
346,473} 432,687 466, 792 446,312 
467,000} 494,401 573, 788 608,976 
320, 750 823,350] 334,864 382, 656 
301, 952 296,007} 296,630 315,393 
521,349} 522,250) 538,765) 559,886 
188,615 206, 664 219,717 231,907 
145,000 150, 000 153, 252 174, 440 
320,000} 325,000] 334,350) 338,033 


*5, 323, 250|*5, 510, 488(*5, 752,090} 5,904,169 
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37.—Estimated Total 


Investments of Canadian Capital in British and Foreign 


Countries, as at Jan. 1, 1928 and 1929. 
(000’s omitted.) 


Jan. 1, 1928. Jan. 1, 1929. 
Items. perc mii ay eration A ee oS a 
Great United Other Great United Other 
Britain. | States. |Countries. Total. Britain. | States. |Countries. Total. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Canadian Govern- 
ment credits and 

balances abroad. 7,779 7,032 32,433 47 , 244 2,869 23 , 842 31,099 57,810 
Balances of chart- 

ered banks.. 

abrOade. one | 47,689 143 , 069 47,689 238,447 37,519 112,558 37,520 187,597 
Foreign securities 

held by banks.. 46, 881 33,356 15,455 95, 682 24, 662 13,775 28, 926 67,363 
Investments of in- 
surance compan- 

ies abroad....... 18,016 175,871 92,082) 285,969 20,016 184, 902 95,082} 300,000 
Direct industrial 

investments..... 1,700) 168,213 127,905, 297,818 1,000 144,490 183,642) 329,132 

Miscellaneous...... 9,850} 347,085} 256,979 613,914 9,850) 512,085 281,979] 803,914 

Total satoee 131,915] $74,626) 572,543 1,579,074 95,916} 991,652) 658,248 1,745,816 


CHAPTER XXII.—CURRENCY AND BANKING; 
LOAN AND TRUST COMPANIES. 


Section 1.—Canada’s Monetary System. 


Historical.—Early trade in Canada was carried on by barter, which at times 
resulted (¢.g., in transactions between Indians and fur traders) in the adoption of 
beads, blankets, etc., as recognized media of exchange. Later, during the French 
period in Canada, while barter still formed perhaps the most important means of 
exchange between individuals and merchants, a more or less satisfactory currency 
system developed. Beaver and other furs, tobacco and wheat were at times used 
as substitutes for currency, the last named being at one time a legal tender. A 
makeshift currency system was also developed during the French régime when 
playing cards, stamped with a value and redeemable yearly on the receipt of bills of 
exchange on Paris, came into circulation. Other paper money was also issued, and 
the total amount outstanding at the time of the cession was estimated at 80,000,000 
livres, which was nearly all lost to its holders. 


The British Government next sought to establish a uniform standard of colonial 
currency but, since at this time French coinage again began to come into circulation 
and the Spanish dollar also rivalled the English shilling as the most common medium 
of exchange, this was not universally possible. English sovereigns were overrated 
in terms of dollars in an endeavour to encourage their circulation. <A rate of 5s. 
to the dollar was set in Halifax and was in use in government accounting systems, 
while in Montreal York currency (the rates prevalent in New York), giving the 
dollar an exchange value of 7s. 6d. or 8s., was in common use. 


Canadians again became more or less familiar with the characteristics of paper 
money as a result of the experiences of the various neighbouring northern States 
during the first half of the nineteenth century. During the war of 1812 this familiar- 
ity was increased by the establishment of an army bill office, issuing bills of various 
denominations, redeemable on presentation. The growing volume of trade between 
Canada and the United States also resulted in a tendency toward a decimal coinage, 
and in 1853 a measure was passed providing for the adoption of a decimal currency, 
with a dollar equivalent to the United States dollar; the British sovereign was made 
legal tender at $4.863. An Act of 1857 requiring all government accounts to be 
kept in dollars and cents came into force on Jan. 1, 1858; the formal adoption of 
decimal currency in the province of Canada dates from that time. 


By the Uniform Currency Act of 1871 (34 Vict., c. 4), the decimal currency was 
extended throughout the Dominion, the British sovereign was made legal tender for 
$4.863 and the United States eagle legal tender for $10, while authority was given 
to coin a Canadian $5 gold piece. No Canadian gold coinage was, however, issued 
prior to the establishment of the Canadian branch of the Royal Mint in 1908, the 
first coins then struck being sovereigns similar to those of Great Britain, but with 
a small “‘C” identifying them as having been coined in Canada. In May, 1912, 
the first Canadian $10 and $5 gold pieces were struck, but the Canadian gold coinage 
has so far been limited in amount, since Canadians have generally preferred Dom- 
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‘nion notes to gold for use within the country, and when gold is needed for export, 
bullion or British and United States gold coin serve the purpose equally well. 


The Ottawa Branch of the Royal Mint.-—The Ottawa Mint was established 
as a branch of the Royal Mint by the Ottawa Mint Proclamation, 1907, issued under 
the Imperial Coinage Act, 1870, and was opened on Jan. 2, 1908. Previously the 
British North American provinces and, later, the Dominion of Canada obtained 
their coins from the Royal Mint in London or from The Mint, Birmingham, Ltd., 
and in its earlier years the operations of the Mint in Canada were confined to the 
production of gold, silver, and bronze coins for domestic circulation, of British 
sovereigns, and of small coinages struck under contract for Newfoundland and 
Jamaica. Previous to 1914 small quantities of gold bullion were refined, but during 
the war the Mint came to the assistance of the British Government by establishing 
a refinery in which nearly twenty million ounces of South African gold were treated 
on account of the Bank of England, and the subsequent great development of the 
gold-mining industry in Canada has resulted in gold-refining becoming one of the 
principal activities of the Mint. Gold coins have never been a popular medium of 
exchange in Canada and none have been struck since 1919, most of the fine gold 
produced from the rough deposits being delivered to the Department of Finance in 
the form of bars worth between $10,000 and $11,000 each, the rest being sold 
in a convenient form to manufacturers. The fine silver extracted from the rough 
gold, when not required for coinage, 18 sold on the New York market or disposed 
of to local manufacturing firms. 

Under its constitution as a branch of the Royal Mint the Ottawa Mint may 
coin and issue Imperial gold coins. The domestic currency of Canada, as at present 
authorized by the Currency Acts, consists of $20, $10, $5 and $23 gold pieces, 900 
millesimal fineness (only $10 and $5 pieces have been issued); of $1, 50 cent, 25 
cent, and 10 cent silver pieces, 800 millesimal fineness; of 5 cent pieces of pure 
nickel (from metal produced in Canada); and of one cent pieces in bronze. The 
silver 5 cent piece is still legal tender, but its coinage was discontinued in 1921, 
and the silver dollar has never been coined. 


Gold.—Gold is used only to an insignificant extent as a circulating medium in 
Canada, its monetary use being practically confined to reserves, but 5-dollar and 
10-dollar gold pieces weighing respectively 129 and 258 grains, 9-10ths pure gold by 
weight, have been coined, the Canadian gold dollar thus containing 23-22 grains of 
pure gold. These coins were first issued in 1912, authority to issue them having 
been conferred in 1910. By the Currency Act, 1910 (9-10 Edw. VII, c. 14), British 
sovereigns, which are legal tender for $4862, and other gold coins, and the 5-dollar, 
10-dollar and 20-dollar gold coins of the United States, which contain the same 
weight of gold as Canadian gold coins of these denominations, are also legal tender. 
These, however, are almost entirely divided between the Dominion Government 
and the banks as reserves, and the chief circulating medium of the country is pro- 
vided by paper and token currency. 

Table 1, compiled from the Report of the Deputy Master of the Mint, shows 
the value of the gold bullion received for treatment at the Ottawa branch of the 
Royal Mint since its foundation, together with the gold coin and bullion issued. A 
statement of the gold, silver, nickel and bronze coinages issued to the separate 
Provinces and to the Dominion of Canada since 1858 is published as Table 2. Table 
3, compiled by the Dominion Comptroller of Currency, gives the form in which 
the gold has been held by the Government in recent years. 
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1.—Value of Gold Bullion Received for Treatment and Value of Gold Coin and Bullion 
Issued from the Ottawa Branch of the Royal Mint, 1908-1929. 


————=$=m9m9=—$—M$—$ —9M9M9M90939S9S9maSSSmS 


Gold Coin Issued. 


Years. Gold Received. Bullion Issued. | Total Issued. 
Sovereigns. Canadian. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

1908 to-1916:-......;.. 10, 463, 623-94 1,585, 058-69 4,868, 420 2,916, 552-87 9,370, 031-56 
OCR Soc eae te os 834, 507-05 910-07 - 1, 836, 741-72 1, 837, 651-79 
LOS Bar see An oes he 4,942,051-11 636, 404-24 ~ 3,461,337-80 4,097, 742-04 
BILE) aie lal iaoe ea eae "10, 757; 173-72 832, 404-40 - 10, 162,325-22 10,994, 729-62 
O20 er nee eae 11,530, 413-82 19-47 - 11, 729, 633-29 11,729, 652-76 
eh ee es ee 16,915, 038-45 661-86 - 16,598, 784-71 16,599, 446-57 
TO OE Rtsrhni act Eine tts, 22,474,548-41 - - 22,452,310-79 22,452,310-79 
LODB sere Ares cst oh 12, 687, 098-94 - - 13,219, 784-95 13,219, 784-95 
1 ht), Dee aa a anne 2,298, 565-73 ~ = 2,224, 224-68 2,224, 224-68 
VOZD Get cre aes sce 2,492, 403-07 - - 2,529, 713-69 2,529, 713-69 
G2 Sree thos ood 28,434, 159-27 - - 27,858, 765-72 27,858, 765-72 
{UO aie ite tare vraag AL or Hate 29,936, 535-82 - - 30, 013, 576-98 30,013, 576-98 
192R A Gane tnc: 0 kee 27,392,510-27 - - 26,980, 873-75 26.980, 873-75 
1929...... apiece oer he 9,061,523-51 - - 9, 682, 363-42 9, 682, 363-42 

Total.......... 543,118,399-89!| 3,055, 458-73 4,868, 420 534, 842,573 -352] 542,766, 452-082 


a 


1 Includes $352,898,246-78 of Bank of England gold received between 1915 and 1919. 
* Includes $353,175 ,583-76 of Bank of England bullion issued between 1915 and 1919. 


2.—Statement of Coinage (in dollars and cents denominations) Issued to the 
Dominion of Canada, 1858-1929. 


Years. Gold. Silver. Nickel. Bronze. Total. 


eo SSS eee ff 


Struck at Mints in Englandi— 


1858 {New Brunswick, 1861-2-4......... = 95,000 - 20,000 115,000 
t Nowa Scotia, IS61-2-4" 0) ee - - - 30,000 30,000 
1907 Prince Edward Island, 1871....... - - - 10,000 10,000 
Canada, 1858-1907................. - | 12,459,996 - 804, 429 13, 264,425 
ELOLADS. C reetee «tes eC, eh -— | 12,554,996 - 864, 429 13,419, 425 

Struck at Royal Mint, Ottawa— 
DOOS SCO el OL Gee waite cites Beenie Mates 4,868, 420 8,595,327 - 459, 204 13,922,951 
NOU tere ye REE TNS ete ae UN oe a ee - 1, 862, 200 - 116,900 1,979,100 
TOTS Pee nels cont At Rect nb ee se Patt Oe Bh Ua B - 2,402,000 a 131,817 2,533, 817 
OO eer Se cras ket Shae LE 7 - 3,258, 044 - 115,100 3,373,144 
LO 2 ch raen teenie mie acts drake dora c We proses - 1,356,000 - 209, 085 1,565,085 
UY 2 ie Peace ie Wham ce iat. AM, Fe, ok - 128,000 - 66,700 188, 700 
EOD er cdr ad. cS). ne RS Mehl S ~ 24,000 69,000 12,400 105, 400 
SAU NC es ARTS oe oe eee - 28,000 127,000 19,300 174,300 
1 peas SEERA ee ta ek Os a - - 74,500 11,900 86,400 
LOA cater ccaisbatorc S Lom Fo apeetiek Neha, Beis ~ 14,000 126, 000 22,100 162,100 
IS VAT ie oe Nets a) te Bee Pee Wag Beal ~ 50,000 168,500 28, 200 246, 700 
USCA CaOR RC EE arte a a a ee en a - 574,000 249, 000 37,500 860, 500 
LL Oe i a 3 iy MR Eh A ae I Pe EE - 867,000 250,000 92,100 1,209,100 
Oo Oe kad, GEL cice tee Ot: alata T eee caRM tH urs dhe Se al PR 1,081,000 267,000 123,300 1,471,300 
4 ERMP ae) ipa renee Dery rene ae 4,868,420 | 32,794,567 1,331,000 | 2,304,035 41,298, 022 


I ea ee ee 
1 Struck at the Royal Mint in London, or at The Mint, Birmingham, Ltd. 
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3.—Composition of Canadian Gold Reserves on Dec. 31, 1905-1929. 


Years. British Coin. U.S. Coin. |Canadian Coin. Bullion. Total. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
AGOGO. ste as See 3,990, 717 29,494, 298 - - 33,485,015 
NGO ores. nite nats Fe 7,375,857 31,040, 149 - - 38,416, 006 
1907 wate ce san ras 5,366,478 33,529, 889 - - 38, 896, 367 
1903s cre cares 4 a 6,261,715 54,909,076 - - 61,170,791 
1006 Coe ee ees 6,537, 227 62,988, 474 - - 69,525,701 
1010220. see ea te 6,304, 524 68, 261, 279 - 222,934 74,788,737 
190i coe aaa en ane 6,900,095 93,507,764 - 222,934 100, 630,793 
TOD? eee gone nies oan 4,554, 691 98, 648, 736 650, 185 222,934 104,076,546 
1913 oc Saeco 6,391,375 106, 642, 969 2,118,210 222, 934 115,375, 488 
1014 tant eee ease 7 4,482,524 86, 382,620 3,440, 150 320,345 94, 625, 639 
1915.......eeeee eee 29, 606, 990 86,516,595 3,436,095 775, 201 120,334, 881 
OIG ce oui Bee oe 29,333,111 86, 034, 920 3,426, 760 803, 002 119,597,793 
1917 shih ce lee oie 27,476,790 77,899,494 3,413, 465 11,352, 856 120, 142, 605 
1OIS AL, Wake ae qadepaets 27,362, 255 75, 785, 665 3,411, 465 14, 701,489 121, 260, 824 
1919S see che eee 27,661, 192 60, 988, 110 3,408,310 27,154,222 | 119, 211, 834 
LOQ0S hace females bs 26,728,016 35, 896,485 3,387, 125 35, 090,344 101,101,970 
1) be Nae cate’ Vat 26, 729,501 35, 896,305 3,385, 660 18,558,557 84,570, 053 
NOPD reste ceetee ee 26, 730,576 67,941,550 3,340, 650 34,572,504 132,585, 280 
1023 Ae eee isi oe ae 27,212,790 41,090,395 3,336,490 46,026, 852 117,666,527 
L004 e,  Seedlcte cnet 26,342,019 77,173, 105 3,327, 125 34,905,387 141, 747, 636 
1925 mie es ns oe <5 29,894, 943 67, 135,310 3,315, 730 37,512, 195 137, 858,178 
IPAY ado odomeauwedDDE 32,133,941 72,423,610 3, 221, 930 23,415, 643 131,195,124 | 
102etan ous bepa se 28, 948, 085 51,179,390 3,089,010 47,516,079 130, 732,564 
LOD8 hore Gare es ake et 34,163, 297 31,018, 970 2,931,835 25,202,771 93,316,873 
10200: creates ose 32, 164, 284 10,995, 220 ‘ 2,801,520 17, 034, 256 62,995, 280 


Token Currency.—Canadian silver dollars weighing 360 grains, 37-40ths fine, 
are provided for by the Currency Act of 1910, but no silver dollars have ever been 
struck by the Mint. Fifty, twenty-five, ten and five-cent pieces of weight pro- 
portionate to their respective fractions of the dollar, and of the same fineness, are 
in circulation, but, by c. 9 of the Statute of 1920, the standard of fineness was 
reduced to 8-10ths. In 1921 the coinage of a nickel five-cent piece weighing 70 
erains was authorized, and a number of these coins have appeared.’ Silver coins 
are legal tender only up to ten dollars, nickel coins to five dollars, and bronze coms 
to twenty-five cents. Table 4 shows the net issue of silver and bronze coins (that 
is, the value issued less the value withdrawn), by years from 1901. 


1 Nickel coinage issued to the Dominion of Canada from the Mint to Dee. 31, 1929, had a face value of 
$1,331,000. See Table 2. 
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4.—Circulation in Canada of Silver and Bronze Coin, Dec. 31, 1901-1929. 
Nots.—Figures supplied by the Mint. 


Years. 


ee) 
ey 
i ee ee ee ed 
ee ee ee re ery 


ee ey 


ee ee ee 
Sisle Sele 6,6! 6 6 Riulads [seis 
coer sere necccseves 
eee reece ecences 


ee ary 


sere eee e reer esses 
see eee ere rere recess 
eee eer ere reese es 
ey 


ee ee ar) 


Cr ee ey 
eC 
eC ar) 
Ce 


ee 


seer eee ere eres eees 
rr 
ee 
ee or 


sere ecco seer seeee 


er ay 
Cr 
CC ee 


Net Amount of Silver’ 
Coin Issued. 


A. 
During the 


year. 
$ 


420,000 
774,000 
633 , 850 
350, 000 
450, 000 


807,461 
1,194,000 
38,541 
648, 700 
1,151, 186 


1,343,001 
1,303, 237 
927,131 
626, 198 
61,344 


1,179,516 


633, 429 
900,232 


Since 
1858. 


$ 


8,279,924 
9,053 , 924 
9,687,774 
10,037,774 
10,487,774 


11, 295, 235 
12,489, 235 
12,527,776 
13,176,476 
14,327, 662 


15, 670, 663 
16,973,900 
17,901,031 
18,527,229 
18, 588,573 


19, 768, 089 
21,559,030 
23, 888, 121 
27,084, 148 
28, 384,850 


28,344, 659 

28,151, 4441 
28,052,347! 
27,863, 5021 
27,713,019! 


27,433, 4631 
27,104, 5341 
27,737, 963 
28, 638, 195 


Net Amount of Bronze 
Coin Issued. 


Amount 
per head. 
C. 
Col. Col. During 
the year. 
cts. $ $ 

7:8 1-53 41,000 
14-0 1-64 30,000 
11-1 1-70 40,000 
Pct) 1-71 25,000 
7:4 1-72 20,000 
12-8 1-79 41,000 
17-9 1-88 32,000 
0-6 1-80 21,604 
9-0 1-83 39,300 
15-4 1-91 42,020 
18-6 2-18 54,275 
17-7 2-30 49,977 
12-3 2-38 55, 002 
8-1 2-41 35,057 
0-8 2-36 50,354 
14-7 2-46 | 110,646 
21-9 2-64 116, 800 
28-0 2-87 31707 
37-7 8-19 115,011 
15-1 3:29 | 208,961 
0-5 3-22 60,543 
0-0 3-16 11, 742 
0-0 3-11 19,118 
0-0 3-04 11,480 
0-0 2-99 21,854 
0-0 2-92 23, 363 
0-0 2-84 36, 363 
6-5 2-87 91,461 
9-2 2-92 119, 132 


676,429 
706, 429 
746, 429 
771,429 
791,429 


832,429 
864, 429 
886, 033 
925, 333 
967,353 


1,021, 628 
1,071, 605 
1,127,177 
1, 162, 234 
1,212,588 


1,323, 234 
1,440,034 
1,571,811 
1, 686, 822 
1,895, 783 


1,956,326 
1, 968, 068 
1,987, 186 
1,998, 616 
2,020,470 


2,043, 833 
2,080, 196 
2,171,657 
2,290, 789 
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pitue decrease shown in recent years is due to the withdrawal of worn and mutilated silver coins from 
circulation. 


the paper currency of the Dominion Government. 


Dominion Notes.—An important part of the Canadian monetary system is 


Under the Dominion Notes 


Act, 1914, (5 Geo. V, c. 4), the Dominion Government is authorized to issue notes 
-up to and including $50,000,000 against a reserve in gold equal to one-quarter of that 


amount. 


By c. 4, Acts of 1915, ““An Act respecting the Issue of Dominion Notes’”’, 


the Dominion Government is authorized to issue notes up to $26,000,000 without 
any reserve of gold, $16,000,000 of the notes to be against certain specified Canadian 


railway securities guaranteed by the Dominion Government.! Notes 


1 The following is an outline of Canadian legislation respecting the issue of notes. 


may be 


After Confederation, 


by an Act of 1868 (31 Vict., c. 46), authority was given for the issue of notes to the extent of eight million 


dollars. 
as reserve. 


The reserve was fixed at 20 p.c. up to a circulation of five millions; beyond that, 25 p.c. to be held 
The law of 1870 (83 Vict., c. 10), authorized a limit of nine million dollars. 


The reserve was 


fixed at 20 p.c., but the nine millions were only to be issued when the specie amounted to two millions. 


Dollar for dollar was to be held beyond nine millions. 
Over nine millions was fixed at 35 p.c. in specie. 


In 1872 (35 Vict., c. 7), the reserve for the excess 
This was amended in 1875 (388 Vict., c. 5) by requiring 


dollar for dollar beyond twelve millions; for the reserve between nine and twelve millions, 50 p.c. in specie 


was 


Island, British Columbia and Manitoba. 


to be held. 


In 1878 the law respecting Dominion notes was extended to the provinces of Prince Edward 
In 1880 (48 Vict., c. 13), the basis of the present standard was 


established. A reserve of 25 p.c. in gold and guaranteed debentures was required, of which 15 p.c. at least 


was to be in gold. The limit was raised to twenty million dollars. 


In 1894 (57-58 Vict., c. 21) the limit 


was raised to twenty-five millions, but this was found unworkable and was repealed in 1895 (58-59 Vict., 
c. 16), and authority was given to issue notes to any amount over twenty millions, on holding dollar for 
dollar beyond that sum. In 1903 (3 Edw. VII, c. 43), the Minister of Finance was required to hold gold 
and guaranteed debentures of not less than 25 p.c.on Dominion notes issued and outstanding up to thirty 
million dollars; beyond thirty millions he was required to hold gold equal to the excess. 
V, c. 4, assented to Aug. 22, 1914), this amount was raised to fifty millions and in 1915 (5 Geo. V, c. 4, assented 
to April 8, 1915), to seventy-six millions, under the conditions stated in the text. The Finance Act, 1914 
(5 Geo. V, c. 3), makes provision, in case of war, panic, etc., for the issue of Dominion notes against approved 
securities; this emergency arrangement was made a permanent feature by c. 48 of the Statutes of 1923. 


In 1914 (5 Geo. 
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issued to any additional amount in excess of $76,000,000, but (except as provided 
by the Finance Act, 1914—see footnote on page 841) an amount of gold equal 
to the excess must be held. Thus Dominion notes normally approximate to gold 
certificates. Under the Act, the Government issues notes of the denominations 
of 25 cents, $1, $2, $4, $5, $50, $100, $500 and $1,000. In addition, ‘‘special’”’ 
notes of the denominations of $500, $1,000, $5,000 and $50,000 (first issue of the 
last-mentioned September, 1918), are issued for use between banks only, the purpose 
being as a safeguard against theft. Table 5 gives the main statistics of Dominion 
notes circulation and the reserve on which it has been built since 1890, Table 6 
statistics of gold held by the Minister of Finance from 1919 to 1929, while Table 7 
shows the use of notes of different denominations during the past six years. 


5.—Dominion Note Circulation and Reserves at June 30, 1890-1929. 


Notes in circulation. Pereentage 


pe ee ee ee Circulation é 
Years Reserves of Specie 
ended $1 ee 5 Large notes Total. of uncovered Reserve 

June 30— [812-4 and 54/50, 100, 500, Per | Index | Specie. Bsccie’ ieatgre 

feaetionala ! 1,000, 5,000.2} Amount. capitan |upNoe Circulation. 

$ $ $ $ $ $ p.c. 

US90 RFs scree 6, 665, 942 8,691,950| 15,357,892 3-20 65-3 3,285,515| 10,125,711 PAL 
TSO oe 6, 768, 666 9,407,650] 16,176,316 3-34 68-2 3,887,027} 10,452,623 24 
1392 RR seit 6,898,348] 10,384,350 17, 282, 698 3-53 72-0 5,061,577} 10,414,455 29 
1S 9S Rees ces 7,136,743) 11,311,750 18, 448, 493 3-73 76-1 6,449,348] 10,052,479 35 
1894 vase. 6, 967,818] 13,093,900 20,061,718 4-09 83-5 8,292,405 9, 822, 647 41 
TSOb erect 7,059,331 12,460,900 19,520, 231 3°87 79-0 7, 761, 084 9,812,481 40 
VS9GS80. ce. 7,377,096] 12,995,100} 20, 372,196 4-00 81-6 8,758, 252 9, 667, 295 43 
1897 Seec.n 7,519,345| 14,798,750 22,318,095 4-34 88-6 10, 723, 649 9,650, 780 48 
SOS cies 8,157,243] 14,020,950} 22, 178, 1938 4-26 86-9 10,813, 739 9,417, 788 49 
1899 ac ie crene 8,770,165| 15,466,300 24, 236, 465 4-60 93-9 13,061,775 9, 228,024 54 
LO OORT 9,640,473] 16,454,450 26,094, 923 4-90 100-0 12,476,044] 11,672,213 48 
L902 2 10,161,809} 17,736,700 27, 898, 509 5-19 105-9 14,578,117} 11,394, 769 52 
TOOZ KR ee 11,029,985} 21,750,400 32, 780.385 5-92 120-8 18,901,639} 11,932,080 58 
1L9OS IS. Bee 12,173,248] 26,832,950 39, 006, 198 6-87 140-2 25,930,594} 11,128,938 66 
E904 ater cnane 12,581,833] 28,992,950 41,574, 783 7-13 145-5 23,422,625} 16,205,492 56 
1900ee eo eae 13,045,820} 34,288,400 47,334, 220 7:89 161-0 28,890,837) 16,062,098 61 
1900. ee 14,633,576| 35,307,850) 49,941,426} 8-09 165-1 | 29,013,931} 18,980,829 58 
190Ue..eee 15,939,131] 42,377,400 58,316, 531 9-25 188+7 34,989,270) 21,380,595 60 
LO0S3P actor 15,279,675| 47,778,450 63, 058, 125 9-71 198-2 39,141,184} 21,950,275 62 
1900. Sweets 15,860,149] 63,145,150] 79,005,299 11-80 240-8 55,363,266} 21,695,367 70 
TORO ectas 2 17,871,477| 71,414,250 89,285,727) 12-90 263-3 66,409,121) 20,929,940 74 
LOT UR wack a 19,840,695] 79,468, 250 99,308,945) 13-78 281-2 78,005,231] 21,303,714 78 
1912 Wages 22,982,588] 88,949, 650 111,932,238} 15-19 310-0 92,442,098} 19,490,140 82 
LOTSA ee 28,845,737} 87,517,800 116,363,537| 15-45 315-3 94,943,499} 21,420,038 81 
I9T4 eS: 24,586,448} 89,595,650 114,182,098) 14-84 302-8 92,663,575} 21,518,523 81 
10 Lona sere 25,183,685) 126,937,050 152,120,735} 19-34 394-7 89,573,041] 62.547, 693 59 
TOLG deroteteven 27, 283,425} 148,218, 750 175,497,175} 21-84 445-7 | 114,071,032] 61,426,148 66 
LOLs eee 29,498,409) 149, 069, 600 178,568,009} 21-82 445-3 | 119,110,113] 59,457,896 67 
1OUS ewe tne 32,623,514) 248,716,000 281,339,514) 33-78 689-4 | 114,951, 618] 166,387,896 41 
1919G TRS: 35, 084, 194} 265, 665, 650 300,749,844) 35-47 723-9 | 118,268,407| 182,481,437 39 
19200 37, 203,890} 254,812, 400 292,016,290} 33-83 690-4 95,538,190] 196,478, 100 33 
192m ae 34, 403, 934| 234,365, 250 268,769,184] 30-58 624-1 83,854,487} 184,914, 697 31 
19223 ater. 31,404,161} 201,344, 250 232,748,411) 26-13 533-3 85,495,068} 147,253,343 37 
1 O28 irre 33, 276,533} 200,869, 900 234,146,433] 25-93 529-2 | 121,025,725) 118, 120.708 52 
192A seer 34,816,442) 175,492,150 210,308,592) 22-98 469-0 96, 732, 954| 113,575, 638 46 
192554 vase 32,294,827) 176,096, 650 208,391,477) 22-48 458-8 | 116,263,994) 92,127,483 56 
1926he ae es 32,512,285} 143, 200, 630 175,712,915) 18-71 381-8 94,999,481} 80,713,434 54 
1027 33,845,891) 143,160,024 177,005,915} 18-59 379-4 | 105,700,181] 71,305,734 60 
1928....°..| 35,051, 708} 165, 703, 650 200,755,358} 20-79 422-4 80,756,302] 119,999,056 40 
1929S Ae. 37,159,177| 172,803,650] 209,962, 827| 22-55 460-0 58,631,581| 151,031,246 28 


1Includes provincial notes amounting to $32,857 in 1890 and reduced gradually to $27,624 in 1929. 

2Includes issue of $50,000 notes, 1919-1929. 

8Per capita circulation in 1900 is taken as 100. ; 

4The circulation uncovered by specie reserve was to & considerable extent covered, between 1890 and 
1910, by the holdings of guaranteed debentures amounting to $1,946,666. Since 1914 it has been partly 
covered by the holding against it of $16,000,000 of guaranteed Canadian railway securities (1915 Statutes 
c. 4) and approved securities. On June 30, 1929, the Dominion notes outstanding against securities ap- 
proved under the Finance Act, 1928, amounted to $88,700,000. 
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6.—Gold Held by the Minister of Finance during the years 1919-1929.1 
Gold held Total Gold 
Gold Reserve for redemp- held by 
held on : aye 
Years. : tion of Minister 
Savings Bank Donia; f 
Deposits.” A arya ao 
Notes. Finance. 
$ $ $ 
4,909,675 118, 489, 692 123,399,367 
4,067,897 98, 751,773 102, 819, 670 
3, 666, 009 84,568, 064 88, 234,073 
3, 293, 287 89, 939, 108 93, 232,395 
3,154,358 | 120,651,627 123,805, 985 
3,308,575 | 107,257,428 110,566, 003 
3,241,490 | 119,744,819 122,986,309 
3,162,930 | 109,369,550 112,532,480 
3,083,440 | 107,417,631 110,501,071 
2,994,001 89,218, 454 92,212,455 
2,709,169 59,345, 233 62,054, 402 


_ 1Yearly averages. 7In the Savings Bank Act (c. 15, R.S.C., 1927) it is provided that the Minister of 
Finance shall hold 10 p.c. reserve against savings bank deposits. 


7.—Denominations of Dominion Notes in Circulation, Mar. 31, 1924-1929. 


Denominations. 


1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

SL ES Itty APE OO Ot AR 16,491,335} 16,294,009] 16,943,454] 17,428,021} 18,100,000! 19,277,085 
DOR ciara rh tats tied clore etiiole-c.ve ate 12,051,573} 11,617,597} 12,231,463] 12,609,981] 13,039,460] 13,824,977 
Lael ee Nee ah) A 8 Ses 34,915 34, 259 33,547 33,071 32,635 32, 223 
DOS tees ee ae a 2,975, 625 1,959, 850 428,672 700, 147 294,072 277, 612 
BOO TR e oon cds cheek ares hats 50 650 650 650 650 650 
AD Lhe P area Se, ok) eR 2,022,000} 1,826,000} 1,790,500] 1,736,000} 1,791,500) 1,832,000 
DE OOD eee ei soioto si secceahs 4,209,000} 38,306,000} 3,344,000} 4,103,000} 4,244,000} 4,289,000 
$1;000 specials ives. ees ad 982,000 555,000 648, 000 433 , 000 281,000 427,000 
$5,000 special................ 96,840,000] 24,240,000) 16,600,000} 9,950,000) 7,810,000! 7,570,000 
$50;000 special). 2.54... 5d. 79,700,000} 145,550,000} 129,200,000] 123,800,000} 141,650,000} 155,550,000 
Fractional currency......... 1,290, 715 1,301,036} 1,335,494 1,346, 145 1,360,549 1,392, 463 
Provincial notes............. 27,691 27, 687 27, 624 27,624 27,624 27,624 

DOLALG. Bes 29 ais akc ots 216,625, 004| 206,712,088] 182,583,404) 172,167,639] 188,631,490} 204,500, 633 


Bank Notes.—Bank notes form the chief circulating medium in use in Canada. 
Under the Canadian Bank Act, the banks are authorized to issue notes of the de- 
nominations of $5 and multiples thereof to the amount of their paid-up capital. 
These notes are not in normal times legal tender. 

In addition, during the period of the movement of the crops (Sept. 1 to Feb. 
28-29), the banks may issue “excess” circulation to the amount of 15 p.c. of their 
combined capital and “rest or reserve” funds. In the event of war or panic, the 
Government may permit the “excess” to run all the year. The banks pay interest 
on this excess at 5 p.c. If a bank desires to extend its circulation, it may also do 
so by depositing dollar for dollar in gold or Dominion notes in the central gold 
reserves. . 

In case of insolvency, the notes of a bank are a first lien upon its assets. They 
are further secured, in case of insolvency, by the bank circulation redemption fund, 
to which all banks contribute on the basis of 5 p.c. of their average circulation 
not covered by gold or Dominion notes deposited in the central gold reserves estab- 
lished in 1913. The sum thus secured is available for the redemption of the notes of 
failed banks. 

The figures of bank note circulation are given in Table 8. Table 9 brings 
together the statistics of the quantity of circulating media in the hands of the 
general public, yearly averages being used where possible. 
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8.—Statistics of Bank Note Circulation, 1900-1929. 


his table are averages computed from monthly returns in each year. 
1892-99 will be found at p. 861 of the 1927-28 Year Book. 


Figures for 


Nee ee ee —————— ea aman 


Paid up 
Years. Capital. 
$ 
TOOOR See ceca ee 65,154,594 
LOOMIS aerate. 67,035,615 
TO02F eee eS us abe 69, 869, 670 
1903e see set eer. 76,453,125 
1O04P ae Hee rae 79,234,191 
L90S SR ee tinnes 82,655, 828 
1906 e ete ee cares 91,035, 604 
LO0%cR cee ee: 95, 953, 732 
T9008 eee. & Oc aptaeteke 96, 147,526 
NOG yen aig ioarec 97,329,333 
DRG ea ASS os 98,787,929 
LOL Le aridiews cute ee 103, 009, 256 
1K ease RIB er ot 112, 730, 943 
1K 3 Peers nee eras GO On 116, 297, 729 
IK Seas HAs eo OS 114,759,807 
TOUS Gee Mecca 113, 982,741 
1OLGH: RE Bh a. cee 113,175,353 
LOL TE SBA eos on eee 111,637,755 
[GUSH ST. sae 110, 618, 504 
UOLGS: Soc 2. oe 115,004, 960 
WODOM. Rated. shctetete 123,617,120 
LDN. ee os awed 129, 096,339 
ODORS ste, Se crestenete 125,456,485 
TODS Revers Coracs sheets 124,373, 293 
1Q24e SO. 2 cc eek 122, 409, 504 
TQQ5R Re ha eee 118,831,327 
L926. Rees ent 116, 638, 254 
1 KS PAY fas) ahs See ee MS 121, 666, 724 
ODS Wer Aras reteteteastote ts 122,839,879 
1OQ0 se Sone 137, 269, 085 


Notes in Circulation. 


Bank 
Circulation 
Redemption 
“Rest Fund’. Fund.! 
ads Sete pes 
inister o 
Finance. ) Amount. 
$ $ $ 

32,372,394 22219128 46,574, 780 
36, 249, 145 2,487,541 50, 601, 205 
40,212,943 2,832,401 55,412,598 
47,761,536 2,971, 260 60, 244,072 
52,082,335 3, 237,891 61, 769, 888 
56,474, 124 3,448, 463 64, 025, 643 
64, 002, 266 3,923,531 70,638,870 
69,806, 892 4,304, 524 75, 784,482 
72,041, 265 4,249,367 71,401, 697 
75,887,695 4,317,006 73,943,119 
79,970,346 4,844,475 82,120,303 
88, 892, 256 5,353, 838 89, 982, 223 
102,090,476 6,211,881 100, 146, 541 
109, 129,393 6,536, 341 105, 265,336 
113, 130, 626 6, 693, 684 104, 600, 185 
113,020,310 6,756,648 | 105,137,092 
112,989, 541 6,811,213 126,691,913 
113,560, 997 6,324, 442 161,029, 606 
114,041,500 5,817,646 198, 645, 254 
121,160,774 6,054,419 | 218,919,261 
128, 756, 690 6,122,715 | 228,800,379 
134, 104, 030 6,417,287 | 194,621,710 
129, 627,270 6, 493, 593 166, 466, 109 
126, 441, 667 6, 662, 665 170, 420,792 
123, 841, 666 6,347,378 166, 136, 765 
123, 295, 866 6, 026, 617 165, 235, 168 
125, 441, 700 5,790,572 168, 885, 995 
130,320, 897 5,861, 646 172, 100, 763 
134, 087,485 6,027,466 | 176,716,979 
150, 636, 682 6, 246, 861 178,291,030 


: Index No. 
Per capita. per capita. 
$ $ 
8-75 100-0 
9-36 107-0 
10-02 114-5 
10-62 121-4 
10-60 121-1 
10-68 122-1 
11-44 130-7 
12-02 137-4 
11-00 owe 
11-04 126-2 
11-87 135-7 
BG 143-7 
13-60 155-4 
13-98 160-0 
13-60 155-4 
13-37 152-8 
15-77 180-2 
19-69 225-0 
23-85 272°6 
25-82 295-1 
26:51 303°3 
22-15 253-1 
18-69 213-6 
18-88 215-8 
18-16 207-5 
17-83 203 °8 
17-99 205-6 
18-08 206-6 
18-30 209-1 
18-19 207-9 


1This fund is in cash, i.¢., gold or Dominion notes. 
2Circulation per capita in 1900 is taken as 100. 


9.—Circulating Media in the Hands of the General Public, 1900-1929. 


Nortse.—For footnotes see end of Table. 


Silver.4 Nickel. Bronze’. Bank Notes. 
Years. = oem i z 
er er er er 
Amount. capita: Amount. eapikee Amount. capita: Amount.! capita. 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1900. . 7,911, 998 UPA a cia svacexsue sce all (eonslagseetevens 635, 429 “11 46,574, 780 8-75 
1901. 8,279,924 SMALLS ASAE eee See eS 676, 429 +12 50,601, 205 9-36 
1902. 9,053, 924 AGA belle Scce sarctioe site ete easteee 706, 429 +13 55,412,598 10-02 
1903. 9,687,774 Wear) Banal | eee te et ra is Senate 746, 429 +13 60, 244,072 10-62 
1904. 10,037,774 Sia ccs er mn e amity boii ace 771, 429 +13 61,769, 888 10-60 
1905. 10,487,774 eso heen car eorioo ioral fer Sackens Dice 791,429 +13 64,025, 643 10-68 
1906.. 11,295, 235 Loi QM ee ee eee hie eushokerer ote 832,429 13 70, 638, 870 11-45 
1907. 12,489, 235 1 SRR Ue eee ee arte (o wre.sye anon 864, 429 “13 75, 784,482 12-03 
1908. 12,527,776 Le SQen| ect eS eee |e eee 886, 033 +13 71,401, 697 11-00 
1909. 13,176,476 REP ltt vetepeael ls steasanerene 925,333 +13 73,943,119 11-04 
1910. 14,372, 662 USO WY ae ater Biot meters 967,353 +13 82,120,303 11:87 


OS ON ia le ee ee 
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§.—Circulating Media in the Hands of the General Public, 1900-1929—concluded. 
Silver.4 Nickel.4 Bronze.4 Bank Notes. 
Years. oo2 
Per Per Per Per 
Amount. capita. Amount. | capita. Amount. capita. Amount.! capita 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1911. 15, 670, 663 Died lve take onto | sereee coe 1,021, 628 +14 89, 982, 223 12-49 
1912. 16,973,900 DeoOal| Via Peele | Vee et ts 1,071, 605 15 100, 146,541 13-60 
1913. 17,901,031 PGT al ee Bey ek BNR ee eee 1, 127,177, 15 105, 265,336 13-98 
1914 18,527,229 DA Had Ae See een [PH tee ht 1, 162, 234 15 104, 600, 185 13-60 
1915 18,588,573 VIBE AGI | [etree em orate (emcee 1, 212, 588 15 105, 137, 092 13-37 
1916. 19,768,089 DoAG mal prea cias eect eer. 1,323, 234 -17 126, 691, 913 15:77 
1917. 21,559,030 FACT IN Ae ae ae a ee ae eae 1,440, 034 -18 161, 029, 606 19-69 
1918. 23,888,121 OS STILE Mee stole ee, wees 1572; 811 19 198, 645, 254 23-12 
1919. 27,084,148, SLOT Le Ae cee ere eee 8 oe 1,686, 822 20 218,919,261 23-82 
1920. 28, 384, 850 Be Ou lettre ge craeee | chet oe 1,895, 783 +22 228, 800,379 26-51 
1921....] 28,344,569 Bee Bi tse ek ate wll lieccates aaa 1,956,326 22 194, 621, 710 22-15 
1922....| 28,151,444 3-16 69, 000 -01 1,968,068 +22 166, 466, 109 18-69 
1923....] 28,052,347 8-11 196, 000 -02 1,987,186 *22 170, 420, 792 18-88 
1924. 27,863,502 3°04 270, 488 03 1,998,616 °22 166, 136, 765 18-16 
1925. 27,713,019 2-99 396,471 “OL 2,020, 470 22 165, 235, 168 17-83 
1926. 27,433, 463 2-92 564, 865 -06 2,043 , 833 22 168,885,995 17-99 
1927. 27,104,534 2-84 813, 784 -08 2,080,196 +22 172,100,763 18-08 
1928. 27,737, 963 2-87 1,063, 627 -11 2,171, 657 23 176,716,979 18-12 
1929.. 28,638,195 2°92 1,330,498 -14 2,290,789 23 178, 291,030 | 18-18 
Dominion Notes, 
$1, $2, $4, $5 Total. 
and fractionals.? 
Years. Index 
Per Per number 
Amount. capita Amount capita per 
capita. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
1 Divicce 6 ao Reese Ge bi Dieter eee eee 9,997,044 1-88 65,119, 251 12-24 100-0 
LOOSE Faeepraat cases SekiSes . ceo te Wieele 10,595, 169 1:97 70,152,727 13-06 106-7 
LUE lg ie I eA Se 11, 442, 138 2°07 75,615, 089 13-67 111-7 
LOO Sota Pet patel: Ae cssortietvy tikew cusses us 12,321,172 2-17 82,999, 447 14:63 119-5 
NE bala 3 a, OB Ail Rts a eR A ala a 12,813,912 2-20 85,393,003 14-66 119°8 
OS erst ei k ails Sees OE AE EMS Of ut Se 13,499,894 | 2-25 88,804,740 14-82 121-1 
LODGE R MON e Tare econ te eR CE os 14, 797, 483 2-40 97,564,017 15°81 129-2 
EN Be RE TOCA e Mk Mien PERLE ROA Pee nee 15,973, 227 2-53 105,111,373 16-68 136-3 
DUS eee emcee waters crete telan uit res ses cians ion 15,615, 082 2-41 100, 430, 588 15-47 126-4 
OOO ete Pa etc Lita cinta See eae RE. 16, 235,774 2-43 104, 280, 702 15-58 127-3 
NO) pee ex custo ive osc ccs ou ccaiic a cacseso. ah Oia 18,098, 111 2-62 115,513,429 16-70 136-4 
IDE ae See OS Sy RO ete tee ne ae es eae 21,497,429 2-98 128,171, 943 17-79 145°3 
Oe arama reece ESOC ENS, cactg cada ae os 6, shah eee 27,277,341 3-70 | 145,469,387 19-75 161-3 
iB lie rae, te es 5 bal ilar oo a Re EP RE ag 29, 067,278 3-86 | 153,360,822 20-37 166-4 
LOI aie teete tee culate, oiTolo ee oro ooheecee 26,964,063 | 3:51 161,253,711 19-66 160-6 
LDA aera ee Rare icine ot lhe ee eee on 25,881,570 3-29 150,819,823 19-18 156-7 
LONG eer errer cant tree ee oa en ire Ravers sescuciete cots 27,857,543 3-47 | 175,640,779 21-86 178-6 
LN eet Bio RoE CTE Ec BE ne ney eee eee dl, 221, 3i1 3°82 215, 249,981 26°31 214-9 
ADUS See tee MAT Lhe FE. RES 34, 146, 836 4-10 | 258,252,022 31-01 253-3 
TE GO ot Sd eae SO td eh ae a 35,492, 643 4-19 | 283,182,874 33°40 2728 
RIAD Se ce Bi 5h ee, See Es SP Re ne oP 37, 272,725 4:22 | 296,353, 737 34-33 280-5 
DAU es Sa ace OOS OSC EOE Oe ee 33, 825, 582 3:85 | 258,748,277 29-44 240-5 
LLL ee Sere ce ee Se ee tte a 31,888, 024 3°58 228,542,645 25:65 209-6 
OU Sheeaah equates a Saas igs STS Mtoe Bho das 33,387,155 3-70 | 234,043,480 25-92 211-8 
MAA ener atone en Salsiays cake Wl iss teal ordi es easisintens 34,332,178 3-75 | 230,601,549 25-20 205-9 
UREN 3A ote me eh Ae ee fe ee ee 32,175, 284 3°47 227,540,412 24-55 200-6 
SP Chaar veka Ghd pe ee Ram ra i EP ora re at Ate ee 32,675,174 3-48 231, 603,330 24-67 210-6 
WOR i, oe 1 SE REE A Oe Pe Se 33, 689, 474 3-54 | 235,788,751 24-77 202-4 
Rd Smee ERED Kes 'ats. oi ays won eole- aie 3 Ctte itiae seas ls 2 35, 093, 625 3-63 | 242,793,302 25-13 205-3 
ZO SOE RPS S Tew ikais SAO EAl te accre emteb ei os 36,811, 966 3-75 | 247,362,478 25 +23 206-1 
1Yearly averages. 


2Dominion notes of larger denominations in hands of banks are not included, but provincial notes, 
amounting to $27,623 in 1928, are included. 

’Per capita circulation in 1900=100. 

4Figures supplied by the Mint as at Dec. 31 of each year. 
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Section 2.—Banking in Canada. 


Historical.—In the early days of banking quite the chief function of banks 
was to issue promissory notes payable to the bearer on demand; where the bank’s 
credit was good these notes passed freely from hand to hand, creating the chief 
circulating medium in the Canadas. In some cases in the Maritime Provinces 
bank notes were preferred to those issued by the Provincial Governments. 


The need of a uniform circulating medium in Canada was felt by the merchants 
of Montreal toward the end of the eighteenth century, and the prospectus of a 
proposed bank of issue to be known as the Canada Banking Company was issued 
in 1792. This scheme, however, depended chiefly on the co-operation of British 
capital and was frustrated by the outbreak of war with France. A second 
project in 1808 for the incorporation of a Bank of Canada failed to secure the assent 
of the Legislature of Lower Canada. 


At the close of the war of 1812, the army bill currency was withdrawn, and 
public attention once more turned to the expediency of securing a currency through 
the establishment of banks. The Bank of Montreal began business toward the 
end of 1817 as a private institution, under articles of association based on the first 
charter of the Bank of the United States. In the following year under similar. 
articles of association the Quebec Bank was established, as well as the Bank of 
Canada at Montreal and the Bank of Upper Canada at Kingston. The three Lower 
Canadian institutions obtained their provincial charters in 1822, while the Bank 
of Upper Canada was superseded by a second Bank of Upper Canada, established 
at York (Toronto) as a chartered bank in 1821. Meanwhile the Bank of New 
Brunswick had been incorporated in 1820, while in Nova Scotia the Halifax Banking 
Co. (private) commenced business in 1825, and the Bank of Nova Scotia received a 
regular charter in 1832. All of these earlier banks made note issue their main 
business. 


The Bank of British North America, previously incorporated in Great Britain, 
commenced business in Canada in 1836, while Molsons Bank was established in 
1853, the Bank of Toronto in 1855, the Banque Nationale in 1860 and the Banque 
Jacques-Cartier (later the Banque Provinciale du Canada) in 1862. The Union 
Bank was established in 1866, the Canadian Bank of Commerce in 1867, the Merch- 
ants’ Bank of Halifax (now the Royal Bank) in 1869, the Dominion Bank of 1871, 
the Bank of Hamilton in 1872, the Banque d’Hochelaga in 1873, the Bank of Ottawa 
in 1874, the Imperial Bank in 1875 and the Standard Bank in 1876. 


Subsection 1.—The Canadian Banking System in General.* 


A brief résumé of the Canadian banking system must emphasize its growth, 
from the beginning closely related to the Montreal produce and export trade, its 
development of the branch bank system in order to meet the demands of a rapidly 
moving frontier of settlement, its adaptation to the requirements of the grain and 
cattle trade of the west, and the consolidation during later years of the features 
which tended towards its early success. The development of a stable system 
has been accompanied by failures, particularly marked about the middle of the 
19th century, but progress has nevertheless been steady, based on sound principles 
and adapted as closely as could be to the particular needs of the country. 


1 For details regarding Canadian bank note issue, see page 843. 
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The branch bank forms perhaps the most distinctive feature of the Canadian 
system as it exists to-day, and for a countrysuch as Canada, vast in area and with a 
small population, the plan has proved a good one. A result of the growth of branch 
banks has been the partially centralized system that now obtains—centralized 
as to banks, of which there are now 11}, rather than as to districts, as in the partially 
centralized system of the United States. 

A second peculiarity of the system may be noted—the existence and operation 
of the Canadian Bankers’ Association. Through this body, which was incorporated 
in 1900 and acts under the authority of the Dominion Treasury Board, co-operation 
of individual banks is facilitated and encouraged. The association supervises clear- 
ing-house transactions, appoints curators to supervise the affairs of banks which 
have suspended business and oversees the printing and issue of notes to its members. 
Adherence to similar principles and a linking together of the credit of the system 
result from the co-operation secured through the association. , 


The elimination of weaker banks and their amalgamation with more stable ones 
has been a progressive move towards greater efficiency. Co-operation between the 
banks and the Dominion Government has been made permanent through the 
medium of periodic returns and the regulation of note issues and reserves. 


Apart from the many detailed services rendered to its clients, the Canadian 
banking system may be said, in addition, to perform three main functions. In 
brief, they are as follows:— 

1. To put into circulation the paper currency which forms the circulating 
medium for small exchanges. 

2. To provide a mechanism of exchange by the issue of bills of exchange, etc. 

3. To form a means by which the credit of the banks and their unused deposits 
may be put to immediate productive use. 


Banking Legislation.—Note issue was formerly considered as the chief 
function of the banks, and banking legislation dealt mainly with such issue. In 
1830 the Banking Act was amended so that the total amount of notes of less than 
$5 in circulation might not at any one time exceed one-fifth of the paid-up capital, 
that no notes under $1 might be issued and that all issues of less than $5 might 
be limited or suppressed by the Legislature. In 1841, in the first session of the 
Canadian Legislature after the Union, the Banking Act imposed a tax of 1 p.c. 
upon the bank note circulation, together with provisions for the double lability 
of shareholders. In 1850 a new Act prohibited any bank other than those incor- 
porated by Act of Parliament or Royal Charter from issuing notes. The tax on 
circulation was abolished, and instead a deposit with the Government of $100,000 
in provincial debentures was required; for the first time monthly bank statements 
were required to be furnished to the Government. 


In 1871, the first Dominion Bank Act provided for a minimum capital of 
$500,000, the restriction of bank note issue to notes of $4 and upwards, the redemp- 
tion by banks of their own notes at any of their offices, the limitation of dividends 
until a reasonably large reserve fund had been accumulated, the holding of Dominion 
notes to the extent of at least one-third of the cash reserve, the prohibition of a 
bank lending money on its own stock and the forfeiture of the charter of any bank 
which left any of its liabilities unpaid for 90 days; also, in order that the double 
hability might be effectively enforced, banks were required to transmit certified 


1 Dec. 31, 1929. 
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lists of shareholders to the Minister of Finance. The charters were granted for ten 
years only, so as to facilitate the contemplated decennial revisions of the Act. 


The first revision of the Bank Act took place in 1881. The noteholder was now 
recognized as prior creditor and the banks were prohibited from issuing notes under 
$5, while notes of higher denominations were to be multiples of this sum. Dominion 
notes were to constitute not less than 40 p.c. of a bank’s cash reserve, and banks 
were upon request to pay in Dominion notes sums not exceeding $50. 


At the second revision of the Bank Act (1891), the chief change was the estab- 
lishment of the bank note circulation redemption fund, founded as a consequence of 
the losses to which the noteholders of insolvent banks were still subjected through 
being unable to turn their notes into cash. It was provided that bank notes should 
bear interest from the day of suspension of the bank until the date when their 
redemption was undertaken by the liquidator. If this was not done within two 
months, the Minister of Finance was authorized to redeem them out of the bank 
note circulation redemption fund. Such expenditure, if not made good out of 
the assets of the failed bank, was to be financed by contributions from the other 
banks pro rata to circulation. 


At the third regular revision of the Bank Act, in 1901, the Canadian Bankers’ 
Association was given authority to appoint an inspector to supervise the bank note 
circulation and see that no bank issued circulation in excess of its paid up capital. 
In 1908, after the financial crisis of 1907, provision was made for emergency circula- 
tion during the crop-moving season from October +o January, during which banks 
were allowed to issue excess circulation up to 15 p.c. of their combined paid-up 
capitals and reserves or rest funds, this emergency circulation to be taxed at the rate 
of 5p.c. perannum. In 1912 the period during which emergency circulation might 
be issued was extended to the six months from September to February inclusive. 


At the fourth revision, which took place in 1913, the Bank Act was amended 
by providing for the establishment of central gold reserves in which banks might 
deposit gold or Dominion notes, issuing additional notes of their own against such 
deposit. A shareholders’ audit was also provided for. As a consequence of the 
war, the provision for emergency circulation was extended to cover the whole year 
in 1914, while banks were authorized to make payments in their own notes instead 
of in gold or Dominion notes. 


The fifth revision of 1923 (13-14 George. V, 32), resulted in numerous important 
changes. The qualifications of provisional directors were re-defined in sec. 11, 
while provision was made for keeping records of attendance at directors’ meetings 
and bringing them to the notice of shareholders. Annual and special statements 
were given further attention and more complete returns were required from the 
banks, particularly in cases where operations other than banking were carried on 
(sec. 54). Detailed provisions were added regarding shareholders’ audits of the 
affairs of the banks (sec. 56), while the personal liability of directors in case of 
distribution of profits in excess of legal limits was fixed by sec. 59. Regulations 
regarding loans were amended (sec. 76), and annual returns to the Minister regarding 
real and immovable property were required (sec. 79). Registration of security for 
loans was provided for (sec. 88a); monthly and special returns were to be made 
when called for by the Minister (sec. 112); certain loans were prohibited (sec. 146); 
and the punishment of directors and other bank officials making false statements 
of a bank’s position was provided for in sec. 153. 
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Banking Statistics —In Table 10 is given a historical summary of Canadian 
banking business since Confederation. In order to afford a clear view of the nature 
of banking transactions in Canada, bank liabilities have been classified in two main 
groups, liabilities to shareholders and liabilities to the public, the latter group only 
being considered when determining the ordinary financial position of any such 
institution. Assets are divided into four groups, other assets being included in 
the total. As of interest to students of banking practice, the relative rates of increase 
of capital and reserve funds may be noted, also the great increase in the proportion 
of liabilities to the public to total liabilities, and the gradually increasing percentage 
of liabilities to the public to total assets. The declining proportion of notes in 
circulation to total liabilities to the public is also characteristic of the evolution of 
banking in recent’ times. Holdings of Dominion and Provincial Government and 
of municipal securities were relatively insignificant prior to the Great War. 


THE GROWTH OF THE ASSETS OF CANADIAN CHARTERED BANKS 
1867-1929 


(BASED ON ANNUAL AVERAGES ) 
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10.—Historical Summary Showing Development of the Canadian Banking Business, 
calendar years 1867-1929. 


Nors.—The statistics in this table are yearly averages computed from the twelve monthly returns. 


LIABILITIES. 


Dn aninnnnnnnninnnitl: 
Liabilities 
to Shareholders. 


Liabilities to the Public. 


De ee ee 


Deposits 


Rest _ Deposits : Total 

Capital or aba payable af payee ue Sie Liabilities 
Paid. | Reserve | cireilation | Qomanalon a fixed day|  Denosit | the Pubes 

5 ‘| jn Canada. . 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

30,926,470 - 9,346,081 - \— 31,375,316 43 , 273, 969 
30,507, 447 - 9,350, 646 - - 33, 653, 594 45,144,854 
30, 782, 637 - 9,539,511 - - 40,028,090 50, 940, 226 
33,031, 249 - | 15,149,031 - ~ 48, 763, 205 65, 685,870 
37,095,340 - | 20,914,637 - - 56, 287,391 80, 250,974 
45,190, 085 - | 25,296,454 ~ - 61,481, 452 90,864, 688 
54,690,561 - | 27,165,878 - - 65,426, 042 98, 982, 668 
60,388, 340 - | 27,904,963 - - 77,118,754 | 116,412,392 
64,619, 513 - | 28,035,039 - - 74,642,446 | 104,609,356 
66, 804,398 - | 21,245,935 ~ - 72, 852, 686 99,614,014 
65, 206, 009 - | 20,704,338 - - 74,166, 287 99,810,731 
63 , 682, 863 - | 20,475,586 - - 70, 856, 253 95,538,831 
62,737,276 -| 19,486,103 - - 73,151,425 96,760, 113 
60,052,117 - | 22,529,623 - - 85,303,814 | 111,838,941 
59,534,977 - | 28,516,692 - - 94,346,481 27,176, 249 
59,799, 644 - | 33,582,080 - - 110,133,124 | 149,777,214 
61,390, 118 - | 33,283,302 - = 107,648,383 | 145,938,095 
61,579,021] 18,149,193) 30,449,410 - - 102,398,228 | 137,493,917 
61,711,566} 17,879,716) 30,720,762 ~ - 104,014,660 | 138,762,695 
61,662,093} 17,817,693) 31,030,499 - - 111,449,365 | 146,954,260 
60,860,561| 17,873,582} 32,478,118 - - 112,656,985 | 149,704,402 
60,345,035] 18,529,911] 32,205,259 - - 125,136,473 | 163,990,797 
60,229,752| 19,766,426) 32,207,144 = - 134,650,732 '| 173,029,602 
59,974,902| 21,127,838) 32,834,511 - - 135,548,704 | 173,207,587 
60,700,697} 22,821,501) 33,061,042 - - 148,396,968 | 187,332,325 
61,626,311] 24,511,709} 33,788,679 - - 166,668,471 | 208,062,169 
62,009,346) 25,837,753} 33,811,925 - - 174,776,722 | 217,195,975 
62,063,371| 27,041,235} 31,166,003 - - 181,743,890 | 221,066,724 
61,800,700 27,273,500} 30,807,041 - - 190,916,939 | 229,794,322 
62,043,173] 26,526,632) 31,456, 297 - ~ 193,616,049 | 232,338,086 
62,027,703] 27,087,782) 34,350,118 - - 211,788,096 | 252,660,708 
62,571,920] 27,627,520) 37,873,934 - - 236,161,062 | 281,076,656 
63,726,399| 28,958,989} 41,513,139 - - 266,504,528 | 318,624,033 
65,154,594| 32,372,394) 46,574,780 - - 305,140,242 | 356,394,095 
67,035, 615| 36,249,145] 50,601,205; 95,169,631) 221,624, 664 349,573,3272| 420,003,743 
69,869,670} 40,212,943) 55,412,598} 104,424, 203 944,062,545|  390,370,4932) 466,963,829 
76,453,125| 47,761,536) 60,244,072) 112,461,757| 269,911,501 424,167,1402| 507,527,550 
79.934,191| 52,082,335} 61,769,888] 117,962,023) 307,007,192 470,265,7442] 554,014,076 
82,655,828} 56,474,124] 64,025,643) 188,116,550) 338, 411, 275 531, 243,4762| 618,678,633 
91,035,604} 64,002,266] 70,638,870} 165,144,569) 381,778,705 605 ,968,5132| 713,790,553 
95,953,732| 69,806,892] 75,784,482| 166,342,144) 413,014, 657 654, 839,7112| 769,026,924 
96,147,526) 72,041,2 71,401,697| 169,721,755} 406,103,063} 658,367,015? 762,077, 184 
97,329,333| 75,887,695] 73,948,119] 225,414,828] 464,635, 263 783 ,298,8802] 882,598,547 
98,787,929} 79,970,346] 82,120,303] 260, 232,399 532.087,627| 909,964, 8392)1,019,177, 601 
103,009,256| 88,892,256] 89,982,223) 304,801,755) 568,976,209 980 ; 433 , 7882/1, 097, 661,393 
112,730,943} 102,090,476] 100,146,541) 359,431,895) 625,705,765 1,102,910, 383 2|1, 240, 124, 354 
116,297,729} 109,129,393] 105,265,336] 367,214,143} 626,199, 470 1,126,871, 523 2|1, 287,372,534 
114,759,807| 113,130,626] 104,600, 185) 346,069, 908 656,760, 687| 1,144, 211,363 2}1,309, 944, 006 
113,982,741] 113,020,310] 105,137,092] 358,444,252) 690,904,274 1,198,340, 3152/1, 353, 629, 123 
113,175,353] 112,989,541| 126,691,913] 428,717,781) 780,842,383 1,418,035, 429 2/1, 596, 905,337 
111,637,755] 113,560,997] 161,029,606] 468,049,790} 928, 271,838 1,643, 203 0202/1, 866, 228, 236 
110,618,504] 114,041,500) 198,645, 254 587,342,904 966,341,499] 1,912,395, 7802 2,184,359, 820 
115,004,960] 121,160,774] 218,919,261] 621,676,065} 1,125, 202,403 2,189,428, 885 2/2, 495,582,568 
123.617, 120] 128,756, 690| 228,800,379] 653,862,869) 1,239,308, 076 2,438,079, 7922/2, 784,068, 698 
129,096,339] 134,104,030} 194,621,710) 551,914,643) 1, 289,347,063 2,264,586, 7362|/2,556, 454, 190 
125,456,485| 129,627,270] 166,466,109} 302,781,234) 1,191,637, 004 2,120,997, 0302|2, 364, 822, 657 
124,373,293] 126,441,667] 170,420,792) 523,170,930) 1,197,277, 065 2,107,606, 1112)2,374, 308,376 
122.409,504| 123,841,666] 166,136,765] 511,218,736) 1,198, 246,414 2,130, 621, 7602/2, 438,771, 001 
118,831,327] 123,108,366] 165,235,168) 531,180,578) 1, 269,542,584 2,221,160, 6112/2, 532,832,064 
116, 638, 254| 125,441,700] 168,885,995) 553,322,935) 1,340,559, 021 2,277,192, 043 2/2, 604, 601, 786 
121,666,774| 130,320,897} 172,100,763] 596,069,007) 1,399,062, 201 2,415, 132, 2602/2, 758,324,713 
122,839,879] 134,087,485| 176,716.979| 677,467,295] 1,496, 608,451 2,610,594, 8652/3, 044,742,165 
137,269, 085| 150,636,682] 178,291, 030| 696,387,381! 1,479,870, 058 2,696, 747, 857 213, 215,503,098 


1 Includes the deposits of Dominion and Provincial Governments. 
2 Includes amounts deposited elsewhere than in Canada, not included in deposits prior to 1901. 
3 Includes other liabilities to the public. 4 Six months’ average. 
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10.— Historical Summary Showing Development of the Canadian Banking Business, 
calendar years 1867-1929—concluded. 


Nore.—The statistics in this table are yearly averages computed from the twelve monthly returns. 


Calendar Years. 


ee ed 


ey 


Sy oe ect toa 


Specie and 


Dominion 
Notes 
(ineluding 


Deposits in 
Central Gold 


Reserves 
1913-1928). 


114 leh hb AAA t= ape 


17,794, 201 
19,714, 648 
22,371,954 
22, 992,872 
22,318, 627 
24,178,151 
25,330,564 
26, 682,971 
29, 047,382 
32,088,501 
30,478, 598 
-42,510,574 
50,307,871 
56, 590,323 
61, 287,581 
70, 550,520 
80, 654, 276 
95,558, 461 
104,735, 626 
120, 146, 690 
132, 853,405 
141,872, 884 
165, 845, 957 
208, 438 , 854 
230, 113, 831 
265,389, 567 
351,762,841 
370, 775, 723 
367,165,054 
335, 081,032 
305, 522,425 
291,999, 879 
266, 961, 330 
259, 714, 043 
252, 754, 268 
252, 188, 447 
264, 804, 251 
261, 625, 173 


Dominion 
and 
Provincial 
Government 
Securities. 


or el oat es et Le at! Ht ed Gai tc Pet Ce te ibe el Ls ed Vo fe | Wom sre gs Mc) bese fa 


11,331,385 
9, 804, 998 
11, 186, 607 
10,705, 202 
8, 833, 626 
9,360, 614 
9,546, 927 
9,522,743 
11, 653.798 
14,741, 621 
10, 637, 580 
9,388, 968 
9,995, 237 
11, 697, 603 
12,814, 898 
29,717,007 
131,078, 854 
162,821,026 
214, 621,625 
120,356, 255 
166, 688, 146 
198, 826,031 
242, 292,315 
314,099,097 
358,344, 887 
343,595, 936 
324, 580.796 
333, 837, 004 
341,744,572 


ASSETS. 


Municipal 
Securities in 
Canada and 

Public 
Securities else- 
where than 
in Canada. 


ag sad ec seg! OJ Fg fs ol Ut te Wt ome ent Noms an fie mcd ale oc neck exc [mel re [i | 


13,031,176 
14, 487, 632 
14,896, 472 
15,560, 145 
18, 820, 985 
20, 460, 670 
21,198,817 
19, 788, 937 
21, 707,363 
21,696, 987 
22,848,170 
22,586, 119 
23, 183, 162 
22, 707, 738 
31,553,091 
117, 902, 686 
138,341, 125 
252,936,568 
256,270,715 
210, 826,991 
156, 552, 503 
90,131,491 
112, 642, 627 
135,597, 860 
147, 563, 292 
127,765,375 
133,314, 843 
124, 996, 823 
104,309, 024 


53, 889, 703 
52,299, 050 
56, 433 , 953 
66,276, 961 
84,799, 841 
106, 744, 665 
119,274,317 
131,680,111 
136, 029, 307 
127,621,577 
125, 681, 658 
119, 682, 659 
113,485, 108 
102,166,115 
116, 953, 497 
140,077,194 
143,944,957 
130, 490, 0538 
126, 827, 792 
132, 833,313 
139, 753, 755 
141,002,373 
149, 958, 980 
153,301,335 
171,082,677 
193, 455, 883 
206, 623 , 042 
204, 124, 939 
203, 730, 800 
213,211,996 
212,014, 635 
223, 806, 320 
251, 467,076 
279,279, 761 
388, 299, 888 
430, 662, 670 
472,019, 689 
509,011,993 
559,814,918 
655 , 869 , 879 
709,975, 274 
670,170, 833 
762,195,546 
870, 100, 890 
926, 909, 616 
1,051, 843,991 
1,111, 993, 263 
1,101, 880,924 
1,066, 252, 854 
1,135, 366,531 
1,219,161, 252 
1,339, 660, 669 
1,552,971, 202 
1,935,449, 637 
1,781,184,115 
1,648, 643, 443 
1,606, 932, 483 
1,546, 792,080 
1,562,017, 009 
1,682,379, 658 
1,839,905, 275 
2,072,403 , 628 
2,279, 247,504 


Total 
Assets.! 


78, 294, 670 
79,860,976 
86, 283, 693 
103,197,103 
125, 273, 631 
148, 862,445 
166, 056,595 
187,921,031 
186, 255,330 
183,499, 801 
181,019, 194 
175,450, 274 
173,548,490 
184, 276,190 
200,613,879 
227, 426, 835 
228, 084, 650 
219,998, 642 
219,147,080 
228,061,872 
230,393,072 
243,504,164 
253 , 789 , 803 
254,546,329 
269, 307, 032 
291,635,251 
302,696, 715 
307,520, 020 
316,536,510 
320, 937, 643 
341, 163, 505 
370, 583, 991 
412,504, 768 
459,715,065 
531, 829,324 


585,761,109 


641,543, 226 

695,417, 756 

767,490, 183 

878,512,076 

945, 685, 708 

941,290,619 
1,067,007, 534 
1,211, 452,351 
1,303, 131, 260 
1,470,065, 478 
1,530,093, 671 
1,555, 676,395 
1,596,424, 643 
1,839, 286, 709 
2,111,559, 555 
2, 432,331,418 
2,754, 568,118 
3,064, 133, 843 
2,841, 782,079 
2,638,776, 483 
2,643,773, 986 
2,701, 427,011 
2,789,619, 061 
2,864,019, 213 
3,029, 680, 616 
3,323,163, 195 
3,528, 468, 027 


Percentage 
of 
Liabilities 
to the 
Public 


to Total 
Assets.! * 


p.c. 


aM a eS ESE 


1Includes other assets. 


94562—54} 


2Six months average. 
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Bank Assets and Liabilities —Tables 11 and 12 show in detail the assets and 
liabilities of Canadian chartered banks for the four years 1926 to 1929, the figures 
being yearly averages of the totals shown in the monthly statements made to the 


Minister of Finance. 


11.—Assets of Chartered Banks in the calendar years 1926-1929. 


Norr.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from the twelve monthly returns in each year. 


Assets. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 
$ $ $ $ 
Quick Assets— 

Current gold and subsidiary coin..........-. 64,903,816 72,825,694 71,423, 881 71,783,435 
LO OUMLNION NOLES ee Ler oh ee toes tuck acne 124, 510.953 114, 850, 338 123, 635, 143 130, 227, 539 
Deposit with Minister of Finance for security 

OL NOLS CILCULALION A eewes ee eee eta 5,790,572 5,861, 646 6,027,466 6, 246, 861 
Deposit in central gold reserves........----. 63 , 339,499 64,512,415 69,745,227 59,614, 199 
Notes of Othe banks: seb «ase erat 6 14,954,097 15, 846, 532 16,507, 928 16, 807,334 
United States and other foreign currencies. . 24,767,533 22,757,460 21,228,912 19,468, 671 
Cheques of other banks’) ..°.250;8a9.079- >: - 107, 968, 362 126, 422,960 148,157,905 149 545,199 
Deposits made with and balances due from 

other banks in Canada...........-..-+-++: 4,727,124 5,193,750 4,465,411 4, 698,323 
Due from banks and banking correspondents 

in the Unitedsdned Oa aw tee einai 11,520,189 9,790,411 6, 874,338 4, 826,444 
Due from banks and banking correspondents 

elsewhere than in Canada and the United 

ECING COW NaHS ee Seed oie enor cyte cee 59, 261, 609 61,793,595 67,531,596 86, 167,585 


Total Quick Assets............. 4°1,743,754| 499,854,861 535,597, 807 


549, 395,59) 


Other Liquid Assets— 
Dominion Government and Provincial Gov- 
ernment SeCCUnIUICSi en wien cine atiezaie ete 2 
Canadian municipal securities, and British, 
foreign and colonial public securities other 
tian | @anacdiamy tere sence sata cela oa 
Railway and other bonds, debentures and 
SHOCKS. 2) RO TORE oe ee tease See 
Call and short (not exceeding thirty days) 
loans in Canada on stocks, debentures and 
DD OWGS Soc gear Se Lanes ee as ee ene ee 
Call and short (not exceeding thirty days) 
loans elsewhere thar in Canada........... 


Total Other Liquid Assets..... 


333,837,004} 341,744,572 


- 343,595,936] 324,580,796 


138 , 314, 843 
63,075, 762 


124, 996, 823 
63,794,381 


127,765,375 104,309,024 


61,455,745 52,961,542 


253, 488, 198 
267,352,621 
1,643, 459, €2/ 


267,271,438 
301,091,053 
1, 067,377,€29 


140,230,894} 185,652,795 
268, 536,339 


975,160, 435 


250, 080, 998 


923,123,948 


Other Assets— 
1,177,484, 482 


Other current loans and discounts in Canada 934,022,544) 1,024, 272,671 1,342, 683,355 
Other current loans and discounts elsewhere 
than insGanada S05 io) epoca eee ees 261,415, 615 269 , 337, 398 261, 943, 962 248 359,554 
Loans to the Government of Canada........ = =] = a 
Loans to Provincial Governments.........-. 18,084, 219 15,801, 827 29,569,721 19,002,655 
Loans to cities, towns, municipalities and 
School GiStrictss Mee rie. cid cee ee ke 69,008,011 67, 603,817 75,072,168 93,325,211 
@werdue!debtsnes ie pan woe rah seine eee ) Sel aah 8,700,427 7,492,476 Do vohe 
Real estate other than bank premises....... 8,300, 000 7,705,627 6, 736,392 5,618, 820 
Mortgages on real estate sold by the bank. . 5,594,014 6, 257,770 6, 735, 847 T2204 
Bank premises at not more than cost, less 
amounts (if any) written off.............. 70, 551, 133 70,499, 930 71,573,462 75,536, 822 
Liabilities of customers under letters of 
credit a8 per CONU GC isa iene he ee eee 73,171,325 75, 083 , 687 97,624,647] 100,473,805 
Other assets not included under the fore- 
Poine heads. see eee ie EE ee ae 9,462, 273 9,402,126 9 863, 204 11,949,435 
Total Other Assets.............. 1,459,145, 511) 1,554, 665, 880 1,744, 695,361) 1,911, 693, 808 
Grand Total Assets............ 2,864, 019,213) 3,029, 680, 616 3,323, 163,195) 3,528, 468,027 


————————— an nnn 
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12.— Liabilities of Chartered Banks in the calendar years 1926-1929. 


Nore.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from the twelve monthly returns in each year. 


Liabilities. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 


$ $ $ $ 
Liabilities to the Public— 
NOLES INCITRULATION apc cd be tee ewued nok 168, 885, 995 172,100, 763 176,716,979 178,291,030 
Balance due to Dominion Government after 
deducting advances for credits, pay lists, 


CLC ere ae Ve eek ee AE ls alae TBS 31, 294,876 45,418,748 42,219,976 ig Sbemele 
Advances under the Finance Act............ 14, 679, 166 19, 204, 167 51,528,333 82,916, 667 
Balances due to Provincia! Governments... . 21,615,975 25,573, 744 21,846, 611 24 , 536, 732 
Deposits by the public payable on demand 

TDOLAGIENTEAG 1) 3 Re ee fies. Sinan a 553,322,935} 596,069,007} 677,467,295) 696,387,318 
Deposits by the public payable after notice : 

or on-a fixed day in Canada............... 1,340,559, 021} 1,399,062,201] 1,496,608,451] 1,479,870,058 
Deposits elsewhere than in Canada......... 330,399, 153 349,008,560} 372,452,532} 418,138,374 
Deposits made by and balances due to other ; 

banks i GanaGa. nicer... os ee een ce 11,508,311 12,487, 069 15,496, 756 14,528,474 
Due to banks and banking correspondents in 


the United Kine dom, sc. <) jens 6,444, 964 6,723, 874 13,449, 698 25, 693,879 
Due to banks and banking correspondents : 
elsewhere than in Canada and the United 


SIN AGO ore ec Ar iat AGE nC cc stascakeceets 38, 065, 329 44,760,541 63,038, 671 100, 254,711 
ISLA Ee Tete) ot NE Ege ee wR RM Ps aes) 11,072, 863 8, 720, 888 12,048,303 10, 842,329 
Acceptances under letters of credit.......... Thston Will ee Pas) 75, 083 , 687 97,624, 647 100,473, 804 
Liabilities not included under foregoing 

ERAS TW Ve eee oe stirs A ace Bue have ea: eee 3,581,040 4,111, 464 4, 243,913 5,754,347 

Total Liabilities to the Public..... 2,604, 600,953) 2,758,324, 713] 3,044, 742,165) 3,215, 503,098 

Liabilities to Shareholders— 
Gapstall paideup sane dorc osc Rise te Roo Dec oer 116, 638, 254 121, 666, 774 122, 839,879 137, 269,085 
Amount of rest or reserve fund.............. 125,441, 700 130,320,897 134, 087,485 150, 636, 682 
Total Liabilities to Shareholders... 242,079,954) 251,987,671 256,927,364) 287,905,767 
Grand Total Liabilities............. 2,846, 680,997) 3,010,312,384| 3,301, 669,529) 3,503,408, 865 


\ 


Deposits, Loans and Discounts —As an index of the course of banking 
business, of the nature of many transactions undertaken and of the general security 
of bank assets, loans and discounts are of great value. They illustrate clearly the 
channels into which a large proportion of the potential earning power of the banks 
is directed, and, by providing a comparison between investments made in lending 
operations inside and outside of Canada, afford essential information regarding the 
conduct by a bank of one of its most important activities. 


Bank deposits (the demand deposits being to a large extent the product of 
lending operations, by which credit is advanced on security, followed by the deposit 
of the proceeds of a loan) are also of considerable importance, and, on account of 
their derivation, are one of the most valuable records of the volume of business done 
at any time. Actual deposits of cash (mainly deposits payable after notice or on a 
fixed day) are, of course, included with the amounts deposited after the granting 
of loans. 


Tables 13 and 14, following, give the deposits and loans of Canadian chartered 
banks for the years 1925 to 1929. 
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13.—Deposits in Chartered Banks in sane op elsewhere, for the calendar years 
1925-1929. 


Nore.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from monthly returns in each year. 


Items. 1925. 1926. 1927. | 1928. 1929. 
Rad Wee Pay ye Se ee tac ant She renee 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Deposits by the public in 
Canada— 
Payable on demand.......... 531,180,578} 553,322,935 596, 069,007 677, 467, 295 676,387,381 
Payable after notice or on a 
fixediaay pees ceear cree 1,269, 542,584) 1,340,559, 021 1,399, 062,201) 1,496,608, 451 1,479,870, 058 
Deposits elsewhere than in 
Canad aah ee tite le ence ee ees 362,103,660} 330,399,153 349,008,560| 372,452,532} 418, 138,374 
Balances due to Dominion and 
Provincial Governments..... 58,333, 789 52,910,934 70,992,492 64, 066, 587 102,352, 044 
Total Deposits........... 2,221,160, 611] 2,277,192, 043 2,415,132, 260) 2,610,594, 865 2,696, 747,857 


14.—Loans of Chartered Banks in Canada and elsewhere, for the calendar years 
1925-1929. 


Nore.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from monthly returns in each year. 


Items. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 
ee ee 2 ee ee ree hee eT ee ae 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Call and short loans on stocks 
and bonds in Canada......... 120, 086, 639 140, 230,899 185, 652, 795 253,488,198} 267,271,438 
Call and short loans elsewhere 
thanun @©anadawue ose ea: 925,461, 687 250,080, 998 968,536,339] 267,352,621 301,091,053 
Current loans in Canada!....... 967,255,763} 1,003, 030,550 1,091,876,489| 1,252,556, 650 1,435, 992,094 
Current loans elsewhere than in 
(GaTiadac tase sane cle seater 220,098, 549 961,415,615} 269,337,398) 261, 943,962} 248,367,887 
Loans to governments........-. 18, 234, 969 18,084,219 15,801,827 29,569, 721 19,002, 655 
Overdueidebts. ..css-cenaee 10,879,402 9,537,377 8,700,427 7,492,476 TO2a,Oul 
Total Loans...........- 1, 562,017,009} 1,682,379, 658 1,839,905, 275| 2,072, 403, 628 2,279, 247, 504 


ribinigene Laer ie oiehtedey hucl et reel eeiraeb ton i yee eat ee Bieter 


1 Includes loans to cities, towns, municipalities and school districts. 


Bank Reserves.—The Bank Act contains no specific provisions as to the 
amount of gold to be held against either note circulation or general liabilities of a 
bank. It requires, however, that 40 p.c. of whatever cash reserves a bank finds it 
expedient to carry shall be in Dominion notes. A second provision instructs the 
Minister of Finance to arrange for the delivery of Dominion notes to any bank in 
exchange for specie. Thus the gold reserve against Dominion notes, to the extent 
that the notes are held by the banks, is reserve against banking operations, the 
Dominion Government being the custodian of the gold for the banks. The other 
cash element in bank reserves is specie in hand. In addition to this cash on hand, 
Canadian banks carry three other kinds of assets which are regarded as reserves, 
being funds more or less immediately available for the liquidation of liabilities. 
These are:—(1) cash balances in banks outside of Canada; (2) call and short loans 
in New York (the favorite call loan market); and (3) readily marketable securities. 
These are shown, together with net liabilities, in Table 15. In Table 16, the ratio 
to net liabilities of each element of the reserve is shown. 
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15.—Bank Reserves, with Liabilities, calendar years 1901-1929—continued on p. 836 


Nore.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from monthly returns in each year. Figures 
for 1892-1900 were given on p. 872 of the 1927-28 Year Book. 


Cash Due from— 


Specie banks Call and 
ey, Dettion ae bred tha By Grnre kewhore 
Notes. United Canada and banks. C nas A 
Kingdom. the United x 
Kingdom. 
$ $ $ . $ $ 
UN ee ee | ree 32,088, 501 5,598, 939 12,811,524 18,410, 463 40, 620, 238 
FODZ GUA oot sys) okarsrs: stews Pans RAs 35,478, 598 6,598, 159 13,519,799 20,117,958 46,162,659 
DOU Meas cnet sire eikwrern Setter ee 36 42,510,574 5, 638,954 14,192,232 19,831, 186 38, 025, 662 
US oR Se Re ee 50.307, 871 7,523,615 16,817,357 24,340,972 41,212,007 
Bae Me Re a,x shs daclaigl Ober riots «8's 56, 590,323 9,960,560 19,201,939 29,162,499 51,452,955 
 MOUAIPS F8e SPE A. L 61, 287, 581 8,877,979 16,801,119 25,679,098 59,363, 639 
LOOT PE Nie hd, Ia dic asa Wiad es 70, 550, 520 6,027,157 15,363,728 21,390, 885 52,907,513 
PONG EUS. er cards Sele le ones ae 80, 654, 276 9,828,186 30,822,761 40,650,947 60,764,075 
LODO Met cicaas Dore a lo Poies o4 95,558,461 10,311,864 31,779,144 42,091,008 119, 728, 263 
WODORE Sato osacte ae ape oh eratd.cuate ie = 104,735, 696 18,892, 833 28,301, 602 47,194, 435 112,777,530 
pt a aie Se Oe ae eee Rintise a 120, 146, 690 21,122,092 29, 695, 985 50,818,077 91,097,704 
yA W]e. a GU eee Pee ee ee 132,853, 405 21,338, 926 28, 894, 103 50, 233 , 029 105,718,070 
VR 9 i ee oe 135, 267, 623 13 329, 642 28, 238,329 41,567,971 98,602,615 
LOTR R EE ytrctte Ae tate bpnaneelcarares 159,775,124 12, 230, 533 36, 932,958 49,163,491 112, 438, 696 
pty) aE ee ARS oe ee ee 200, 113,021 20,824, 559 43,781,939 64, 606, 498 118, 896, 692 
DOUG Men tlernst act esirs ealeeraeteltavergie 207,797, 164 24,025,192 72,923,228 96,948, 420 164,786, 760 
CS a es ae Ue 210,475, 400 17,885, 648 53,021,952 70,907,600 157,430, 643 
I9IB NS. 2 US Seek es eee ae 256, 656, 174 10,973, 606 47,419,961 58,393, 567 162, 233, 308 
SOLO ihe sos HL DE ha Beietsin s+ 257,429, 889 12,359, 426 50, 904, 693 63,264,119 163 , 227,204 
ree ee en nara thls 5:6 259, 462,332 17, 669, 923 62,100,182 79,770,105 200, 098, 050 
POZLIA Ais cs eta TENS 5 255,474,332 12,857,830 60, 885, 266 73,743,096 172, 137,325 
LO ZA Mita metrtasts eerste bak ovate © 251,169, 892 10,309, 844 87,972,048 98,281,892 178,457,564 
LUZS WeraaMlerteics sin shale seo G Os Oar. 5. 234,501,513 8,090,470 54,358, 289 62,448, 759 198, 047,516 
TOGA esate ee ety ave ewes 235,743,196 7,819, 605 66, 701,920 74,521,525 181,705,220 
ERY LS 8 a Se Si 230,011,447 8,583,316 59,921,935 68,505, 251 225,461, 687 
TOM Otis the stares te uy iss 214, 182,302 11,520,189 59,261, 609 70, 781,798 250,080,998 
SOUL O Ue tet ren as atin mage lads 210,433,492 9,790,411 61,793,595 71,584,006 268,536,339 
BOSOM Re Meet up Micra dwg ete > 216, 287,938 6,874,338 67,531,596 74,405, 934 267,352,621 


DIZ O re Reto Ae Ds wane Oe ele es 221,479,645 4,826,444 86,178,585 91,005,029 301,091,053 


OO ee de 
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15.—Bank Reserves, with Liabilities, calendar years, 1901-1929—concluded. 


Nors.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from monthly returns in each year. Figures 
for 1892-1900 will be found at p. 873 of the 1927-28 Year Book. 


Securities. 
Canadian Total 
Mie) || Pespinion| beens b) Bit tay reserves. | iat ees. 
Provincial | Foreign and wee Total. 
Government Colonial Pouca: 
securities. public 
securities. 
$ $ $ $ : ey 
ROOT SeF. to rahe 04. 11,331,385 13,031,176 30, 440, 258 54,802,819 145,322,021 405,915,468 
1S) Ole oes Cater ae 9,804, 998 14, 487, 633 34, 859, 390 59,152,021 160,911, 236 451,052, 607 
1903, SAS AS. errds 11,186, 607 14,896,472 37, 800, 893 63 , 883 , 972 164,251,394 489 , 439, 303 
POOLE AS. 53d 10, 705, 202 15,560,146 38,779,477 65,044,825 | 180,905,675 534, 147, 781 
NQ0D Zee igen we: 8, 833, 627 18, 820, 985 39,974,520 67,629,182 | 204,834,909 595, 027, 264 
IGG Fei sae os 4.48 9,360, 614 20,460, 625 41,125,898 70,947,137 | 217,277,455 684, 185, 650 
SOA ern Os OIC RE 9,546, 760 21,198,817 41, 239,589 71,985,166 | 216,834,084 737,505, 039 
1908 Ber BAe so 9,522,743 19, 788, 937 42, 651, 006 71,962,686 | 254,031,984 726, 443 , 676 
1G09 Fianstete <7 3 11, 653, 798 21,707,363 50,783, 614 84,144,775 | 341,522,507 844,098,072 
POLO ASA. sco. 14,741,621 21, 696, 987 56,194,734 | 92,633,342 | 357,341,003 974,731,187 
TOM ea Seid. c.cca + 10, 637,580 22,848,170 60, 909, 240 94,394,990 | 356,457,461 | 1,044, 712,367 
5 EN a eee 9,388, 968 22,586, 119 64, 080, 763 96,055,859 | 384,860,354 | 1,178,577, 787 
TOUS Beles ed tars au: 9,995, 237 23,183,161 70,713,075 103,891,473 | 379,329,682 | 1,222,752, 292 
QUA Ber eae soa: 11, 697, 603 22,707, 738 68, 636, 267 103,041,608 | 424,418,919 | 1,251,372,615 
TORS TE Miners ss 12,814,898 31,553,091 74, 020, 538 118,388,527 | 502,004,738 | 1,298,018, 989 
TONG SSR Shs. 33, 29,717,007 | 117,902,686 68,386,482 | 216,006,175 | 685,538,519 | 1,520, 438, 686 
TOUT Rete SLs 6: 131,078,854 | 183,341,125 58,958,908 | 373,878,887 | 812,192,530 | 1,771, 264,882 
PSIS Wise & 162,821,026 | 252,936,568 56,103,418 | 471,861,012 | 949,144,061 | 2,071,307, 749 
TONG EP er cre ak 214,621,625 | 256,270,715 54,429,301 525,321,641 |1,009, 242,583 | 2,363,044, 215 
L920 kates see: 120,356,255 | 210,826,991 48,031,228 | 379,214,474 918,544,961 2,608, 151,194 
1921 F5ie: Hades 2. 166,688,146 | 156,552, 503 45,728,878 | 368,969,527 | 870,324,280 | 2,393,459, 361 
1022 TA Seley. ik 198, 826,031 90,131,491 43,208,758 | 332,166,280 | 860,073,353 | 2,219,372, 799 
1923 et Gt. eet 242,292,315 | 112,642,627 46,857,264 | 401,792,206 | 896,789,994 | 2,222,479, 569 
TODAS OD ANE. e: 314,099,097 | 135,597,860 52,864,890 | 502,561,847 | 994,531,788 | 2,314,701, 740 
PO2G ORO. Sains oe 358,344,887 | 147,563,292 59,597,468 | 565,505,647 |1,089, 484,032 | 2,396, 104,380 
DOZG Fea Sites 32/4: 343,595,936 | 127,765,375 61,455,745 | 532,817,056 |1,067,862,154 | 2,481,678, 160 
pf em 324,580,796 | 133,314,843 63,075,762 | 520,971,402 1,071, 525,239 2,616,056, 053 
1928 DA. Lee 333,837,004 | 124,996,823 62,794,381 | 522,628,208 |1,080, 674,701 | 2,880, 242,999 
I920e ee Sor ete 341, 744,572 104, 30S, 024 52,961,542 | 499,015,138 |1,112,590,865 | 3,062, 844,009 


1 Net liabilities are obtained by deducting from total liabilities to the public, as shown in Table 10, 
the items ‘‘notes of other banks’’, ‘‘cheques on other banks’, ‘‘loans to other banks in Canada, secured, 
including bills rediscounted’’, which represent indebtedness within the system and are counterbalanced 


by credits within the system. 
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16.— Ratio of Bank Reserves to Net Liabilities, calendar years, 1901-1929.! 


Norse.—The statistics in this table are based upon the averages of the monthly returns in each year. 
Figures for 1892-1900 will be found at p. 874 of the 1927-28 Year Book. 


Cash due Call and 


x Cash from banks | Short loans An Total 
Years. bn bund. outside erator Securities. Reserves. 
of Canada, mene: 
Canada. 
p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c 
8-0 4-5 10:0 13-5 36-0 
7-9 4-4 10-2 13-1 35-6 
8-9 4:0 7:7 13-0 33-6 
9-4 4-5 HOT 12-1 33°7 
9-5 4-9 8:6 11:3 34:3 
8-9 3-7 8-7 10-4 31-7 
9-5 2:9 7-2 9-7 29-3 
11-1 5:5 8-3 9-9 34-8 
11-3 5-0 14-2 9-9 40-4 
10-7 4-8 11-5 9-5 36-5 
11-5 4-8 8-7 9-0 34-0 
11-3 4:3 8-9 8-1 32-5 
11-1 3°4 8-1 8-5 31-1 
12-8 3°9 9-0 8-2 33-9 
15-4 5:0 9-2 oT 38-7 
13-7 6-4 10-8 14-2 45-1 
11-9 4-0 8-9 21-1 45-9 
12-4 2°8 7:8 22-8 45-8 
10-9 2°7 6-9 22-2 42-7 
9-9 3-1 7:7 14-5 35-2 
10-7 3-1 dee 15-4 36-4 
11-3 4-4 8-0 15-0 38-7 
10-6 2°8 8-9 18-1 40-4 
10-2 3-2 7-9 21-7 43-0 
9-6 2-9 9-4 23-6 45-5 
8:6 2:8 10-1 21-5 43-0 
8-0 2-7 10:3 19-9 40-9 
7°5 2-6 9-3 18-1 37-5 
7-2 2-9 9-8 16-3 36-3 


ee eee 


1See Table 15 for actual amounts. 


Subsection 2.—The Individual Chartered Banks of Canada. 


During the period from 1881 to 1901, the number of chartered banks doing 
business in Canada under the Bank Act remained almost the same, 36 in 1881 and 
1891, and 34 in 1901, but during the present century there has been in banking, as 
in industry, an era of amalgamations, the number of banks having dropped to 
25 in 1913 and to 11 in December, 1929. That this has been far from involving 
a curtailment of banking facilities is seen in Table 10, which shows the development 
of the banking business since 1867, and in Table 17, which compares the number 
of branch banks existing in Canada at different periods, showing a growth from 
123 at Confederation to 4,069 at Dec. 31, 1929, besides 186 branches in other 
countries. ‘Table 18 gives the number of branches of the various banks, by provinces, 
as at Dec. 31, 1929, while Table 19 contains the statistics of branches of Canadian 
banks doing business outside of Canada, an extension of Canadian banking (more 
especially to Newfoundland and the West Indies) which has proceeded very rapidly 
in recent years. ; 
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17.—_Number of Branches of Chartered Banks in Canada, by Provinces, 1868, 1902, 
1905, 1916, 1924-1929. 


Provinces. 1868. 1902. 1905. | 1916.1 | 1924.1 | 1925.1 | 1926.1 | 1927.1 1928.1 | 1929.1 


)o a | | ee | | | 


PBA ee cee - 9 10 17 33 SI 28 28 28 28 
Nova Scotia..... 5 89 101 111 141 140 134 138 139 138 
New Brunswick.. 4 35 49 82 124 108 101 103 102 102 
Quebec........... 12 137 196 784 1,138 1,100 1,072 1,105 Patou 1,169 
Ontario sean set 100 349 549 1,154 1,401 1,338 1,326 1,357 1,383 1,396 
Manitoba........ - 52 95 200 249 233 224 227 Fei 239 
Saskatchewan....|- - 413 452 426 427 436 455 462 
IA [pertsigh a. rebar - = 30 87- 247 299 274 269 280 293 308 
British Columbia 2 46 55 187 200 187 186 193 196 223 
Mukonw tases - - 3 3 3 3 3 Bs 4 4 

Total esccca- 123 747 | 1,145 | 3,198 | 4,040 | 3,840 3,770 | 3,870 | 3,966 4,069 


1Includes sub-agencies for receiving deposits for the banks employing them. 
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18.—Number and Locations of Branches of Individual Canadian Chartered Banks 
in Canada and other Countries as at Dec. 31, 1929.! 


Chartered Banks E, Nova a Queb Ontario. |Manitob 
r anks. Taina Scot ae uebec. ario. |Manitoba. 
By ee | a | 
Bank of Montreal..........-s0+ceeee++>> 1 14 14 130 246 43 
Bank of Nova Scotia...........--+-+-0-:- 0) 41 38 22 142 8) 
Baie Of PLOTONtO aie yee teusbeus aie eroded si ~ ~ - 16 109 14 
Banque Provinciale du Canada.......... 4 - 20 281 29 ~ 
Canadian Bank of Commerce.........--- 7 21 i 94 341 56 
Royal Bank of Canada........-+++-++++- u 62 22 89 283 79 
Dominion Bank we sees cll seine - - - 1 8 101 12 
Banque Canadienne Nationale........... - - - 524 28 16 
Imperial Bank of Canada.............--- - - ~ 4 117 10 
Weyburn Security Bank...........-.+++- - - - - - - 
Barclays Bank (Canada)............+++- - - - 1 = - 
Total vate il bake ass 28 138 102 1,169 1,396 239 
British 
Saskat- Other 
Chartered Banks. chewall: Alberta. Free ak Yukon. |Gountries! Total. 
a ee 
Banke Ot MOMtrCAl: «cto itlsc oicte om ore)niens te 71 76 55 2 19 671 
Bank of Nova Scotia............ee eee ee 25 12 6 ~ 42 346 
Bankiot DorontOm tae abe tees 39 15 A) - - 202 
Banque Provinciale du Canada........-. - - - ~ ~ 334 
~ Canadian Bank of Commerce..........-- 106 80 72 2 14 780 
Royal Bank of Canada..........--+++++: 145 86 62 - 111 966 
Dominion Bank wt.wtee sect: ocioe eee 6 6 4 - 2 140 
Banque Canadienne Nationale........... 9 7 ~ - 1 585 
Imperial Bank of Canada.........-.+-++- 31 26 15 - - 203 
Weyburn Security Bank........-.-.++-+- 30 - - ~ - 30 
Barclays Bank (Canada)..........+.++5+ - - - - - 1 
10 Gal eee ee eeerhick iene 462 308 223 4 189 4,258 


1Inclusive of sub-agencies. 
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19.—_Number of Branches of each of the Canadian Chartered Banks in other 
Countries, with their Locations, Dec. 31, 1929. 


Banks and Locations. Branches. Banks and Locations. Branches. 
The Bank of Montreal— The Royal Bank of Canada— 
UNGAR Site reitet cr cicia arc prele gcnajpstu3se 5 Newiolundiande = 0 .ce ies oo ees. 5 
England......... Tie AE Te oe Oe er, oe 2 Noland: cane tens oie Sate crt are ales ake 2 
PEN CO Ow ae, AE: side Red ates » oO ae 1 (anomie Mek kee ag ee Wa ee 1 
Winrted Statosvas. | ..). ck tew ss) eS ae 3 Winitedistatese, cctee sak: cee teeter a's 1 
INEOSICO Grr Meee MW ost. acd Stas 1s eos Ob uf West indian. acacts 5. sn secs cick cts 27 
Central and South America.......... 30 
The Bank of Nova Scotia— SPAIN Wee een swe a awa hes, ittate con Sy 1 
NOW IOUMCLATICL Gets Stacie IN vo malcsd eis ae 1? GTN SY NE ie hea ay a Pap i As alae 44 
LOE Es Le de cog GaSe otic BEE acd Ieee 1 
(UTtLed StAneset sce sora koko mee HEE 3 || The Dominion Bank— 
NVGSU sl nO IGSmeD eas Ack eae cc onn ears Sat 16 Hinghande st enh oc tics weet ba anor 1 
Cups ta... hathh heuer Pe eee 8 WinigeduStates nee. 5 icetak ye ek Oe vik oc 1 
The Canadian Bank of Commerce— 
INewiOURGlGnd a fo. 2... O48.) os bee eec@es 2 
JOEVEARE HYG bay Soe ceee MS es ea ia ee a 1 | Banque Canadienne Nationale— 
UTES SO LALOSRE.. Foees ss duce ooh aReA aes 4 15 ig) Voc, meaner gli llgy dt te eAlerts Sart 1 
NLS SVCD ed syn oN be Ad spare ok FERS ae REC 1 
Westindiess: 69 3 2 icc. cnc et LRER AREA 3 
Soubh+ America -noiceeed ee eekivw ues oe 1 
St. Pierre et Miquelon................... 1 
(aye u ee Ss apie en Aes ng ees Soe RPA 1 


Earnings of Canadian Banks.—The chartered banks of Canada are for the 
most part Dominion-wide institutions, doing business in all parts of the country. 
Their earnings, therefore, reflect with very considerable faithfulness the fluctuations 
of general business. So far as individual banks are concerned, indeed, the changes 
resulting from this era of amalgamations are apt to render the figures incomparable 
over a period of years. During the six years covered by Table 20, however, the 
Bank of Nova Scotia, the Bank of Toronto, the Banque Provinciale du Canada, 
the Dominion Bank and the Imperial Bank have not been affected by the tendency 
toward absorptions, and the steady increase in the net profits of these banks is 
excellent evidence of the prosperity of the country. Further, the remarkable 
increase of the aggregate net profits of Canadian chartered banks from $19,589,531 
in 1925 to $28,223,451 in 1929 is convincing evidence of the business activity of 
Canada. It is noteworthy that the net profits of the Bank of Montreal and the 
Royal Bank in 1929 were each more than a quarter of the total for all the banks of 
. Canada. 


20.—Net Profits of Canadian Banks and Rates of Dividend Paid, for their business 
years ended 1924-1929. 


1924. 1925. 1926. 
Banks. Net |{Dividend| Net  |Dividend| Net | Dividend 
Profits. Rate. Profits. Rate. Profits. Rate.| 
$ p.c. $ p.c. $ p.c. 
Bank oft Montreal, oo .c.0.000n.cas a. 4,454,504 12+2]| 4,604,962 1242] 4,978,133 12+2 
Bank of Nova Scotia.............. 2,110,028 16 2,137,920 16 2,243, 243 16 
BAN kote OFOULO)). otis «shes ors dieie'. = 968, 205 12 1,012,964 12 1,108, 692 12 
Miolsone is ane? case ile «tot ctet ove 577,544 12+-1 - - - - 
Banque Provinciale du Canada.... 403 , 330 9 407, 259 9 454,123 ) 
Union Bank of Canada?........... 911,942 8 - - = = 
Canadian Bank of Commerce......| 3,424,722 12+1 3,487,213 12+1 3, 636, 983 12++1 
Royal Bank of Canada............ 3,878,976 12+2 | 4,081,628 12-F9-|F 4.516.239 12+2 
Dommionrbanks ys sen ok vies otters 1,144,082 12++1 1,156, 840 12+1 1259 270, 12+1 
Standard Bank of Canada3........ 695, 094 13 688, 682 12 773, 823 12 
Banque Canadienne Nationale’.... 737, 084 10 822,027 10 860, 660 10 
Imperial Bank of Canada.......... 1,107,890 12+1] 1,162,149 12+-1 1,265,776 12+1 
Sterling Bank of Canada‘.......... 215,151 8 = - - - 
Weyburn Security Bank........... 31, 648 5 27, 887 5 37,001 5 


Total Net Profits......... 20, 660, 200 - | 19,589,531 .- | 21,133,950 - 


360 


20.—Net Profits of Canadian Banks and R 
years ended 1924- 
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ates of Dividend Paid, for their business 
1929—concluded. 


Banks. 


—— 


Panis OL MOnereaia, wenn wee eek ete 
Bank Of NOVaSCOUAr ase. ete eee 
Bank of Dorontom.. someone ae 
MOlSONnS aT ee yee re ee oa 
Banque Provinciale du Canada.... 
Union Bank of Canada?.......... 
Canadian Bank of Commerce...... 
Royal Bank of Canada..........- 


Dominion Bank 


Total Net Profits......... 


Standard Bank of Canada?....... 
Banque Canadienne Nationale’... 
Imperial Bank of Canada.......... 
Sterling Bank of Canadas......... 
Weyburn Security Bank.......... 


eee eee ee aes 


1Absorbed by the Bank of Montreal in 1925. 
3A bsorbed by the Canadian Bank o 
4Formerly Banque d’ Hochelaga (absorbed the Banque Nationale A 
sAbsorbed by the Standard Bank of Canada Dec. 31, 1924. 


1925. 


1927. 1928. 
Net Dividend Net Dividend 
Profits. Rate. Profits. Rate. 
3 Ge $ .C. 
5,299, 887 1242 | 5,847,327 12+2 
2,365,320 16 2,535,519 16 
1,165,482 12+1 1,264,971 12+1 
508 , 608 9 534,248 0) 
3,726,910 12+1 3,964, 482 12+1 
5,370, 146 1242 5,881, 254 1242 
1,328,496 12+1 1,408,088 12+1 
821,886 12 917,658 12 
903 , 201 10 946, 065 10 
1,383, 282 12+1 1,459,472 1241 
64,986 u 54,387 i 
22,938,154 — | 24,813,471 - 


1929. 
Net Dividend 
Profits. Rate. 
$ Cc. 
7,070,892 12+2 
DTG Ts 16 
1,453,436 12+1 
551,022 0) 
5,066, 229 12+1 
71455137 12+-2 
1,522,809 12+1 
1,053, 100 10 
1,561,562 1241 
38,147 7 
28,223,451 = 


2A bsorbed by the Royal Bank of Canada in 1925. 


f Commerce Nov. 8, 1928. 


pril 30, 1924); name changed in 


In Tables 21 and 22 will be found statistics showing the position of the individual 
chartered banks on Dec. 31, 1929. 


21.—Principal and Total Assets of each of the Chartered Banks of Canada, 
Dec. 31, 1929. 


os 


Current he Deposit in wae 
Chartered Banks. Se poe ae ete ae Securities. 
Coin. Reserves. ae 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Banlaot Montrealsse. sae nr 32,973,007 49,721,350 15,000, 000 67, 283, 749 114,819,497 
Bank of Nova Scotia.......... 9,305, 150 17, 685, 183 7,500, 000 18,113,772 37, 209, 630 
BanlkuoncorontOssasee a eee 421,801 5,352,250 3,380, 866 11,790,966 15,433, 812 
Banque Provinciale du Canada 244 , 532 407, 461 700, 000 5,268,720 8,872, 630 
Canadian Bank of Commerce... 9, 256, 850 23,718, 707 10,000, 000 62,353, 623 82,835, 212 
Royal Bank of Canada......... 17,606, 727 19,418,467 10,000, 000 75,132,651 111, 272,122 
Dormnion Banke Bays aes 1,500, 930 8,491, 936 1,560,000 15,245,195 19, 841, 183 
Banqu Canadienne Nationale. . 982,231 1,604,813 5, 000, 000 8,455,416 36,426, 030 
Imperial Bank of Canada...... 956, 150 4,106,594 3,000, 000 11,984, 130 19,981,745 
Weyburn Security Bank........ Dh OOM 37,103 - 1,169, 852 1, 228,126 
Barclays Bank (Canada)....... 10,818 325, 389 - 3,326,915 489,749 
Totalieck: vsstaree: 73,293,753! 130,869,253 56,080,866! 280,124,989! 448, 409, 736 
Loans and Discounts. 
ap A ent SR IPT OAL SER De, 7 Ee 
Cl Bank Call Current Call and Total 
nartered Banks. Loans Loans Current Loans| Assets.! 
in in outside 
Canada. Canada. of Canada. 
$ $ $ $ 
Dankiot Montredleme ei ee eee te ie craton 34,791,210] 361,831,390 151,978,474} 896,936,956 
BantconNovaiscoulaa te nt eer coe tacetroe 32,376,948 97,644,413 33,443,077| 274,533,061 
BanicOt LROrOULOMe eee eet etemiee rar rete ite 12,047, 842 73,425,749 ~ 131,508, 636 
Banque Provinciale du Canada...........---- 12,130,511 20,359, 956 - 53,424,058 
Canadian Bank of Commerce..........---+++- 59,928,181 297 , 808, 353 104,715,194| 738,827,055 
Royal Bank of Canada..........-+-+++++0+5+5 71,823,267| 352,857,438 197,282,746] 962,028,396 
DO MMiON Anke ete ae erate race te 14,076,369 71, 7538, 708 8,332, 768 154,181,303 
Banque Canadienne Nationale...........-.--- 15, 187, 850 69,949,812 58,113 154, 539, 269 
Imperial Bank of Canada...........-...+++55- 9,926, 893 79,029,207 - 144,414,716 
Weyburn Security Bank..........--.--+-++--- - 2,720,060 - 6,153, 722 
Barclays Bank (Canada)..........++-esseee05 - 382,921 - 4,542,299 


262,289,071 | 1,427,763, 002 


495,810,373 | 3,521,089, 471, 


1[Includes other assets. 
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22.—Principal and Total Liabilities of each of the Chartered Banks of Canada, 
Dec. 31, 1929. 


< Lae to 
: otes ominion 
Chartered Banks. oak a Reserves. in and to 
Pp P). Circulation. Provincial 
Governments. 
$ $ $ $ 
BankvormMViontrenl ieee wins: ee tes. oe. sek 36,000,000 38,000,000 43,729,996 44, 303,140° 
Bank.ofsNows, SCOta:d) osc skein oie ee. 10,000, 000 20,000,000 16, 202, 263 3, 123,879 
Bank Or Porontoseecne nor. ethene. See. 6,000, 000 9,000,000 8,143,178 554.498 
Banque Provinciale du Canada............... 4,000, 000 1,500,000 5,031, 664 325, 362 
Canadian Bank of Commerce................. 29, 881,570 29,881,570 82,054,943 9,529,175 
Royal Bank of Canada PSS ae Fo ed eb 35,000,000 35,000,000 40,168,704 25, 222, 684 
Wormjmione Banka ake oh oe el. teal 6, 996, 030 8,996, 030 7,690,312 1,862,366 
Banque Canadienne Nationale................ 6,999,190 7,000,000 12,128,379 3,369, 873 
Imperial Bank of Canada... i... 06) .. .4 8 acs. 7,000, 000 8,000,000 9,759,443 3,158, 889 
Wey burn Security: Banke .2. 2s.) cl 524, 560 250, 000 413,012 155, 040 
Barclays Banlo(@anada),.) tees... 500, 000 500,000 174, 805 - 
LEY Lis aed UR Soren, Me as | A 142,901,350} 158,127,600) 175,496,699 91, 604, 906 
Deposits. 
Due to Total 
Chartered Banks. Demand Notice Outside other Tisbilitien! 
in) © in of banks apa ied esa 
Canada. Canada. Canada. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Bank of Montreal.............. 189,919,154) 381,232,282 120,379,478 17,601,864}  &92,218, 481 
Bank of Nova Scotia.......... 87,132,034 127,926, 438 37,555,041 6,596,272 272,775,530 
Banksol ee orontOmsee oat cones 32,137,330 64,417, 634 - 3,973,140 130,812,779 
Banque Provinciale du Canada. 6,518, 044 35,311,590 - 124, 628 52,915,939 
Canadian Bank of Commerce... 166, 642,591 297,711, 683 58,216,447 53,541, 967 736,312,125 
Royal Bank of Canada... 195,033,752} 298,662,523) 219,727,957 28,292,792} 957,855,996 
Domimione Banke + es .e2 oo: 40,148 , 222 66,947,071 4,398, 923 4,386, 196 153 , 806, 759 
Banque Canadienne Nationale. 25,212,686 87, 613,594 1,344, 289 2,338, 281 154, 048 , 284 
Imperial Bank of Canada...... 85,031, 254 71,553, 210 - Sulsona.g 142,876,329 
Weyburn Security Bank........ 1,367,976 2) 588.021 - 42,222 6,095,443 
Barclays Bank (Canada)....... 176, 655 441,166 - 2,775,399 4,568,474 
MObalse S458 oat. 729,314,708) 1,434,405,212) 441,622,135) 122,848,040 3,504,286, 139 


1 Includes other liabilities. 


) Bank Amalgamations and Insolvencies.—Two tables are appended which 
may be of interest to students of Canadian banking history. The first, showing 
bank irfsolvencies since 1867, gives the capital paid up, reserves, assets and liabilities 
of insolvent banks, and shows also the payments to noteholders and depositors. 
In the majority of cases, both these classes of creditors have received payment in 


full. 


23.—Canadian Bank Insolvencies since 1867. 


The tabie of bank absorptions gives the dates of absorption of the 35 banks 
which were incorporated with other institutions between 1867 and 1929. 


Name. 


Commercial Bank of N.B.... 
Bankiot Acadial..... 02.0.5. 


Metropolitan Bank........... O 


Mechanics’ Bank............. 
Bank of-Liverpool. ........... 
Consolidated Bank of Canada 


Stadacona Bank.............. July 


Bank of Prince Ed. Island.. 


Date 
of 

Suspension. 
- 1868 
April, 18738 
Cle, 1876 
May, 1879 
Oct., 1879 
Aug., 1879 
1879 
es 28, 1881 


‘See footnote 1 at end of this table. 


ee Reserve Liabili- 
Capital’ Fund. ties. 
ce} $ $ 
600, 000 - 671, 420 
100, 000 - 106, 914 
800,170 - 293,379 
194,794 - 547, 238 
370,548 ~ 136, 480 
2,080, 920 — | 1,794,249 
991,890 - 341,500 
120,000 45,000! 1,108,009 


Paid to— 


Assets. note- | depos- 
holders.| itors. 
$ p.c. p.c. 

1, 222,454 100 100 
213,346 - - 
179, 225 100 100 
TOA a 574 74 
207, 877 100 96947 

3.077, 202 100 100 

1PSoOmeTD 100 100 
953, 244 593 595 
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93. Canadian Bank Insolvencies since 1867—concluded. 


Paid to— 
Date Paid- ity eye 
Name. of up saan oe Assets. | note- | depos- 
Suspension. | Capital. kiss mit holders.| itors. 
ites Ue We Se ee eer, |e eee 2 iz 
$ $ $ $ Dc p.c. 
Exchange Bank of Canada.... Sept., 1883} 500,000} 300,000 2,868, 884| 2,779,493 100 663 
Maritime Bank of Dom. of 
Ganndae ee eae ee nas Mar., 1887) 321,900 60,000] 1,409,482} 1,825,993 100 102 
UPA CLOMS at oak soe itnerae saa aie Sept., 1887 200, 000 - 74,364 277,017 100 100 
Bank of London in Canada... Aug., 1887 241,101 50,000} 1,031,280 1,310, 675 100 100 
Central Bank of Canada...... Novy., 1887 500, 000 45,000} 2,631,378 3,231,518 100 992 
Hederal. Bank eas ee os Jan., 1888] 1,250,000} 150,000 3,449,499) 4,869,113 100 100 
Commercial Bank of Mani- 

Seo ee! TOMA Le Cuno Let rae June 30, 1893 552, 650 50,000) 1.341, 251 1,951,151 100 100 
Banque du Peuple.......----- July 15, 1895 1,200, 000 600,000] 7,761, 209) 9,533,537 100 75} 
Banque Ville-Marie........--- July 25, 1899 479, 620 10,000) 1,766,841) 2, 267 , 516 100 173 
Bank of Yarmouth........... Mar. 6, 1905 300, 000 35, 000 288, 660 723,660 100 100 


OntariO Bam eter seers cer Oct. 13, 1996} 1,500,006 700, 000 15,272, 271|15, 920,307 100 100 


Sovereign Bank of Canada.... Jan. 18, 1908} 3,000,000 — 116,174, 408|19, 218, 746 100 100 
Banque de St. Jean........... April 28, 1908] 316,386 10,000} 560,781 326,118 100 304 
Banque de St. Hyacinthe..... Jan. 24, 1908} 331,285 75,000] 1,172,630) 1,576,443 100 100 
St. Stephen’s Bank..........- Mar. 10, 1910} 200,000 55,000] 549,830) 818,271 100 100 
Warmers Bankes. .ceoc: 022 cle Dee. 19, 1910 567,579 — | 1,997,041] 2,616, 683 100 2 
Bank of Vancouver........--- Dec. 14, 1914 445,188 - 912,137) 1,532,786 100 2 
Home Bank of Canada....... Aug. 17, 1923] 1,960,591 550, 00024, 889, 049/27, 434, 709 190 2 


1This bank was only in existence for 3 months and 26 days. Some of its notes were redeemed on 
its re-opening for a few days. The Dominion Government received 25 cents on the dollar on several thous- 
and dollars worth of the notes which it held. ?Liquidation incomplete. 


24,—Bank Absorptions in Canada since 1867.! 


Purchasing Bank. Bank Absorbed. Date.? 

fray gs eee gee ee ee piraeey once We SA Se Oe eee 

Bank of Montreal......4. 2... see ceeiee sees: Exchange Bank, Yarmouth, N.S......-..----- Aug. 18, 1903 
People’s Bank of Hamilton, N.S.......-++-+-+: June 27, 1905 
Ontario Bank........---: Py pee ene I. See. Oct. 13, 1906 
People’s Bank of New Brunswick... 05 «dsc April 15, 1907 
Bank of British North America........---+-+- Oct. 12, 1918 
Merchants Bankias, doc tit fe. gees eo Naas Mar. 20, 1922 
Molsons: Bat lenns ac cist stot seston os eee asters Jan. 20, 1925 

Canadian Bank of Commerce.......--+++-- Gore Bankes. Sh ee a eee ete May 19, 1870 


Bank of British Columbia........-----+++-+++: 

Halifax Banking Co,. 1.25 2.4525 ++ 025+ weee oe: 

Merchants Bank of P.E.I........--2.0+e rere 

Eastern Townships Bank.......-----+-++++0++> 

Bank of Hamulton::.... 4: eeien es ae ts eee 

Standard Bank of Canada......-.--++-++++++9: 

Bank of Nova Scotia. .........+++-+eeeee: Union Bank. of PLEiDi ccc d ie tance eee 
; Bank of New Brunswick........-----+++s+00+: 

The Metropolitan Bank.....-..---.+++-eseee: 

The Bank of Ottawa........2--css5 sere s chee: 


Royal Bank of Canada ne bor eee Union Bank of Halifax... ....6.60- ese eee eee Nov. 1, 1910 
Traders Bank of Canada.......---+-++s+ss09> Sept. 3, 1912 
Quebee Banks. ard a2; done: ede ee ee Jan DeIOVe 


Northern Crown Bank.......----++++++> pan ial anc 
Union Bank of Canada........-.2.+ssr reser: 


Imperial Bank of Canada. 42s oceans ae Niagara District Ranken esiies Pe ss acer June 21, 1875 
Banque d’ Hochelaga’......-.---+++++++++++ Banque Nationale. ........:-:s+ssseetestset April 30, 1924 
Bank of New Brunswick............---++++- Summerside Bank........-:--eeee cee ree etree Sept. 12, 1901 
Merchants Bank of Canada..........-..:-: Merchants Bank.......----. cess eeee etter Feb. 22, 1868 

Commercial Bank of Canada.........-.-+++++- June 1, 1868 
Union Bank of Halifax..........-..+.--+++5 Commercial Bank of Windsor.......---+++++5: Oct. 31, 1902 
Northern Crown Bank.......-.+.+++++++++> The Northern Bank...........+---+2sssse0007* July 2, 1908 

Crown Bank of Canada......--.-++++err eee: July 2, 1908 
Union Bank of Canada.........---2+-+++-+: United Empire Bank...........--+---++ sree: Mar. 31, 1911 
Home Bank of Canada..........---+-.-+++- La Banque Internationale du @anada.+.0- +e April 15, 1913 
Standard Bank of Canada........---++++-: Western Bank of Canada.......-.-.-+++++++> .|Feb. 18, 1909 


Sterling Bank of Canada........---++++2+200- Dec. 31, 1924 


1The purchasing banks named in the latter part of the table are no longer in business. 

2Dates given since 1900 are those of the Orders in Council authorizing the absorptions. 
a hoe Panque d’ Hochelaga after absorbing the Banque Nationale adopted the name Banque Canadienne 
savationaie. 
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Subsection 3.—The Volume of Business Transacted through 
the Banks. | 


In advanced industrial societies, money is only “the small change of com- 
merce’. The great bulk of monetary transfers, particularly in the case of the larger 
transactions, is made through the banks. Thus it has been estimated that in the 
United States in 1917 about 6 p.c. of the business transactions of the country were 
financed by the use of money and the remaining 94 p.c. by the use of cheques. 
Accordingly, if we knew the aggregate amount of the cheques paid through the 
banks and charged to accounts, we should have an almost complete record of the 
volume of business transacted, and thus of the business activity of the country. 


Statistics of this character were at first secured through the operation of the 
clearing houses—places where the representatives of all the banks met daily in the 
leading cities and presented for payment the notes of other banks and the cheques 
drawn upon other banks that had been paid into their institutions in the regular 
course of business. In Canada, the first clearing houses to be established were 
those of Halifax (1887), Montreal (1889), Toronto (1891), Hamilton (1891) and 
Winnipeg (1893), and the number has subsequently increased to 32. Statistics 
showing the annual aggregates of the transactions at each clearing house were 
published in the Canada Year Book as early as the 1893 edition (p. 524), while 
current monthly and weekly figures are given in the daily and financial press. 
In recent years, owing to the reduction in the number of the banks through amal- 
gamations, the proportion of the inter-bank transactions recorded by the clearing 
houses to the grand total of banking transactions has declined, and the place of 
total bank clearings as a measure of business has been taken by total bank debits— 
1.e., the totals of cheques charged to accounts at all banks. The total bank debits 
at all branch banks situated in the clearing-house cities of Canada have been com- 
piled for 1924 and subsequent years by the Canadian Bankers’ Association for the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, which has published the figures monthly and annu- 
ally with interpretative analyses. Further, in order that an estimate might be 


made of the proportion of banking transactions outside the clearing-house cities 


to the total, the Canadian Bankers’ Association secured for the month of January, 
1929, the grand total of all cheques charged to accounts at all branch banks through- 
out the Dominion. The results were published in the Bureau’s Monthly Review 
of Bank Debits for February, 1929, and showed that the aggregate of transactions 
outside the clearing-house cities was in January, 1929, 144 p.c. of the grand total in 
the clearing-house cities. The corresponding figures in the five economic areas were 
as follows:—Maritime Provinces 90-6 p.c., Quebec 6-1 p.c., Ontario 17-2 p.c., 
Prairie Provinces 18-6 p.c., British Columbia 14-3 p.c. It would thus appear 
that only in the Maritime Provinces does the total of bank debits in clearing-house 
cities inadequately represent the grand total of business transactions throughout 
the whole area. 


Clearing-House Transactions.—The appended table shows for the years 
1924 to 1929 the total volume of clearings in the clearing houses of Canada. These 
figures, it may be added, represent not only actual city clearings but exchanges 
between numerous rural branches of the banks in each district. 
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We AE ee 


25.—Amount of Exchanges of the Clearing Hous 


es of Chartered Banks in Canada for 


the calendar years 1925-1929. 
Clearing Houses. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

SPAT COU meh neue creo hireceosene ones 31,805, 295 31, 005, 956 31, 888, 238 38,724,824 35,403,096 
Bran ttoncdor cei ed sant. tte 50,714, 484 55,117,564 63 , 699, 310 72,529,308 76,801,737 
Caloary ce foasns nba oce ik 355, 320, 700 393, 910, 637 436,380,347 666,517,374 697,716,733 
@nstham ee ee one wees eres 30,170, 495 35,577, 758 40, 639, 402 43 568,049 41,712,000 
Pdmontonterwac. sexta: fee tee 239,350,281 259,611, 167 286, 632,841 351,325,045 358,961, 724 
iHloya A WaUlbeE Hels Mea hick SAO a Poss or 43,110, 272 48 102,058 51,979,079 59, 588, 926 54,159, 627 
ELalitaxee otets tetek sere atte 153,908,814 150, 800, 485 160,582,907 185,678,418 197,539, 723 
Va miltOn ne ean eet aes cane oe 250, 224, 656 968 , 402, 609 296,401,045 337, 852,407 350, 828, 242 
EIN OSUON Re peices ease eee ery 36, 429, 859 38, 293, 485 43, 841,462 46,174,085 46,688,914 
AItChenelLeaua tok cece cies Bees 49) 280), Lit 51, 757, 833 60,999,516 66, 254, 228 71,569,948 
methbridgenscer ase eer eae 28, 410, 029 29,565,725 31,865,310 40,774,009 38,164, 110 
TONGOMM Naseer coteh a tetskokver ore 136, 640, 609 142, 856, 910 167,784, 864 180, 871, 281 183,917,716 
Medicine Hat........ beneath 15,359, 364 15, 462, 821 18,017,757 26,616, 621 26,445,424 
IM OnCLONSE conn sac oi aee abe ieers 41, 258, 871 44,207,861 45,999,129 49 385,815 53, 623 , 924 
NOntTeal dee ne patois. scene 5,143, 250,794 5, 646,347,421 6,771,872, 658 8 072,843,473 8,279,414, 820 
IN Kovosiou Pe aieoct citmr ean dbasmascore 61,186, 405 64,190, 200 69,893,412 73,000, 603 72,493 ,575 
New Westimins tener meek ue ee) 33,049, 660 39, 253, 105 41,565,489 44,775,067 5), 789, 127 
@ tae atciceie ok aoe ess teeters 328 , 862, 264 338, 607 , 358 374,560, 769 431,183,370 443 , 895,304 
Reterboroulheett csc ae een 40,564,340 41, 685, 282 46, 265 , 622 48 837,555 51, 283, 226 
IP TInCOP A DOLUL eee coe te noe We BAT ee 20,193 , 963 21, 205, 563 25,131,852 27,389, 869 
QuebeCieeaeecint meer as tie 296, 868, 697 319, 659, 403 349 324, 254 361,754, 089 375, 097, 842 
ROOIN dae cette eo eee eoerondg 225, 429, 504 241,153,813 959,731,291 312,089,797 337,388, 121 
SoimtOMDe rae ieee eerie 131,306, 092 136, 226,527 134, 755,457 150,715,381 152,472,005 
Sarnia. bee y-argeie = erin arena _ 32,039, 147 35,507, 682 37,865,490 45,109,018 
GaskatOonnue shee see sone ee ee 91,330, 856 108 , 237,691 111,929,059 138, 687, 497 146, 354, 851 
Sherbrooke s.enaewiee Gente se 42,169, 656 44 259, 486 47,348, 680 50,673,178 54,664,846 
Sad pUrvinc cane eee Cope ae ~ - - - 27,208,321 
MP oronto.4 ee otto a eee aes 4,914, 651, 845) 5, 196, 428, 183 6,484,986. 731 7,674, 864,018] 7,721, 761,164 
WanCOUVeCl sc. us somio ceace mee 807,197, 610 888,704,118 924,784,859) 1,109,375, 640 1,243, 625,052 
WiGtGria fee ere eae orien 101,269,481 110, 885, 953 119,552,545 134,095,845 151,226,015 
Windsorts. eine) eee eee 172,716, 001 219,129, 742 243 913,678 280,032,888}: 298,142,566 
WinGi Pee nee eras seater 2 892,376,615) 2,708,415, 756 2,794,528, 267 3,443, 151,986] 3,393,339, 677 

Totalowc eck. 16, 761, 512,377 17,715, 090, 018 20,568, 437, 223 24,554,938, 119 25,105,188, 317 


Bank clearings, though generally 
conditions, are defective in that they record on 
actions through which one bank becomes either the 
They do not record the numerous transact 
made within a single bank, as, for exampl 
of values that are paid for by cheque carry their accoun 
number of separate banks has in recent years been steadily 
amalgamations, there being only 
1923, inter-bank transactions are bear 
total of business transacted, a fact whi 
of the increase in bank clearings from 1925 to 1929, as 


Bank Debits.—Since bank clearings have ceased to b 
of general business, the Bureau of S 
Bankers’ Association the question o 
all cheques charged against accounts at all banks. 
to secure from January, 1924, the monthly aggregate figures 
cheques charged to accounts at all banking 
cities of Canada, and the figures of cheques 
given for the years 1925-1929 
operating in southern Saskatchew 


in Table 26. 
an, has voluntarily added a total of all cheques 


charged to accounts at all of its branches. ° 


It will be noted, as establishing the nee 
for 1929 show an increase of 66 p.c. over those of 1925, 


ions in which the transfer 
e, where the purchaser and the seller 
ts in the same bank. As the 
diminishing through 
11 in December, 1929, as compared with 18 in 
ing a steadily decreasing proportion to the 
ch goes far to explain the relative smallness 
shown in Table 25. 


of the 


regarded as a leading barometer of business 
ly inter-bank transactions—trans- 
debtor or the creditor of another. 


of value is 


e a satisfactory measure 
tatistics in 1923 took up with the Canadian 
f securing a record of bank debits, 7@.e., of 
The Bankers’ Association agreed 


amount of 


offices situated in the clearing-house 
charged to accounts (bank debits) are 


The Weyburn Security Bank, 


d of the newer record, that bank debits 
while bank clearings in the 


ae 


rae. 
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later year show an increase of only 49-8 p.c. 
record for the five years; the bank clearings, owing to the reduction in the number 
of banks, are not a comparable record. 
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The bank debits are a comparable 


26.—Bank Debits at the Clearing-House Cities of Canada, by Individual Cities, 
calendar years 1925-1929. 


Clearing-House Centres. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928, 1929. 
$ $ $ > $ 
Maritime Provinces— 
ROATE ARG eis tae aa ea ec. 291,519, 137 310, 156, 211 324,547,787 404 , 665, 405 425,487,760 
Whonetontes: sotht ne. ate. khctes 72,670,817 80,079, 852 84,077,248 91,313,729 99,597,577 
PATONG IIDEM A nee ke nS 208,309,576 214,503,609 219,119,014 249,488, 661 272,872,476 
iota lege ¥Ss. 42.4044 572,499, 530 604,739, 672 627,744,049 745,467, 795 797,957,813 
Quebec— 
MOU URES Weert ee io ie ote 7,765,597,874| 9,133,357, 705/11, 779,679, 473/13, 962,318, 025/15, 558, 093, 739 
WUCHECMEeD Sea Aten tS Be 606, 288 , 225 653 , 974, 690 745, 180, 824 794 , 833, 137 788, 145, 269 
Sherbrooke.... 103 ,338 , 392 122,139,414 119,046,018 155, 506, 587 137,428, 244 
PEO CHIE 38 Sane elise 8,475, 224,491} 9,909,471, 809|12, 643, 906, 315/14, 912, 657, 749] 16, 483 , 667, 252 
Ontario— 

Meese DOL Lace heer eee at 58 97,420,194 104,344,131 120,130,422 143, 943 , 039 166,590,813 
Chatham: Vareeerice) Tn 250029158 78,113,391 92,586,934 101,383 , 642 112,271,304 
HORtaW al liar psu a here 80,641,924 93 812,892 98,596, 600 108,176, 187 102,154,515 
EPaMM GON i. 2 ie te eee ie 561,986, 629 625 , 859,573 677,172,777 814, 420, 963 909 , 896, 874 
THs Fern gens EM Rt eS 60, 684, 605 64, 839 , 958 74,495,420 79,595, 640 83, 879, 278 
Geen ene ee this eves 101, 458,597 107,791,171 123, 259, 396 142,995, 237 159, 265,585 

ondon...... 258,399, 664 294 , 440, 263 355, 621,944 404,700,773 424,805, 150 
Oitaw a. seotrert > Tos & 2,019, 304,868} 1,868,014, 198] 1,922,946,801] 2,089,409,008} 2,001, 694,411 
Peterborough em. 8s cee. 74, 622,879 76,225, 782 84, 632,995 92,760, 882 93, 245, 286 
SECA Nea a RU y ee ee =: 96,815, 933 103, 209, 342 120, 923 , 729 146, 820,023 
DHCD ge wehod ceca. ews en ~ - - - 34,116,876 
POOrONLO praestbe lia. ida 7,587,940, 228] 8,209,525, 043]/10, 536,876, 258|12, 673, 220, 316/13, 714, 209, 353 
NWHIOOSOLE eR Coma Css 321,031, 895 379,061,316 452 , 282, 232 541,319, 833 594,318,762 

ote t tt oe Alt Ly. 11, 236, 043, 641/11, 998,343, 651/14, 641,811, 031/17, 312, 849, 249/18 543, 268, 230 

Prairie Provinces— 
ren Once pee es et as 51,160, 658 50,324,105 51,370, 740 61,324,007 62,315, 237 
Celery. Aes PER) » 622,214, 679 717,869,597 734,173,249) 1,096, 733,543} 1,253,618, 912 
iG MOnLOR EEE Benak iar pe: 368,310, 143 398, 020, 461 437,356, 863 546,841,716 603 , 871, 484 
Elethbmdges rein ee 58 , 423, 735 67,394, 727 64,105, 290 89, 863,419 97,220,371 
Medicine Hat, 2 ae3 608 0. 41,053, 260 35,076, 705 40,757,596 56,953,944 54, 258, 545 
Moose aw 2ttwee aed: Me. 105,510,363 110, 068 , 208 109, 425, 240 119, 937,245 128, 436, 189 
Prince Alherieiie 5 ons 24 , 528 , 983 28, 605, 444 31,358, 667 35,799,271 39, 150, 683 
Regimen. AA. eT, 376, 635, 145 404, 126,726 441,328,792 552,941,674 630, 264,345 
So a) a ee eR 126, 233, 796 146, 930, 427 160, 732, 823 203 , 264,797 224,155, 812 
WONG. ce the Ses 5 al: 4,182,585, 261] 3,877, 247,424] 4,004,980,180} 5,187, 680,266] 4,788,952, 527 

Branches of the Weyburn 

Security Bank 43 391, 860 51,396,596 55,372,926 40,562,191 


British Columbia— 
New Westminster 
Vancouver 
Victoria 


49,982,244 


6,000, 047, 883 


5, 885, 646, 068 


6, 126,986, 036 


8,006, 712, 808 


7,922,806, 296 


64, 256,015 
1,475,010, 772 
302,978,424 


77,071, 830 
1,553, 256, 186 
329,504, 802 


82, 663, 727 
1,595,939, 598 
374,452,342 


92,705,331 
1,984,485, 771 
422,080,397 


105, 357, 294 
2,365, 678, 383 
451,746,570 


1,842, 245,211 


1,959, 832, 818 


2,053,055, 667 


2,499, 271,499 


2,922,782, 247 


28,126,060, 756 


39,558, 034, 018 


36,093, 503, 098 


43,476,959, 100 


Subsection 4.—Government and other Savings Banks. 


46,670, 481,838 


In a comparatively new country where capital is relatively scarce, it is a natural 
thing that the banks which finance the business institutions should also absorb the 
bulk of the people’s savings for use in promoting the business of the country. Thus 
in Canada the great bulk of the current savings of the people is found in the savings 
or notice deposits of the Canadian chartered banks, the annual average figures of 
which are given for recent years in Table 10 of this chapter, the 1929 average being 
$1,479,870,058. Further, the current savings of the Canadian people are going 
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very largely into the purchase of life insurance, the total premiums paid in the single 
year 1929 aggregating $210,730,802 (provisional figure). In comparison with the 
enormous investment figures of notice deposits in chartered banks and insurance 
in force, the deposits in the special savings banks are comparatively small, but are 
none the less significant. . 

There are three distinct types of savings banks in Canada in 1930, in addition 
to the savings divisions of the chartered banks and of trust and loan companies. 
Firstly, there is the Post Office Savings Bank, the depositsin which area direct obliga- 
tion of the Dominion Government. Secondly, there are Provincial Government 
savings banking institutions in Ontario, in Manitoba and in Alberta, where the 
depositor becomes a direct creditor of the Province. Thirdly, there are in the 
province of Quebec two important savings banks, the Montreal City and District 
Savings Bank and the Caisse d’Economie de Notre-Dame de Québec, established 
under Dominion legislation and making monthly reports to the Department of 
Finance. 


Dominion Government Savings Banks.—Prior to 1929 there were two 
classes of Dominion Government savings bank in Canada, the Post Office Savings 
Bank, under the Post Office Department, and the Dominion Government Savings 
Bank, attached to the Department of Finance. The former was established 
under the Post Office Act of 1867 (81 Vict., c. 10) in order “to enlarge the facilities 
now available for the deposit of small savings, to make the Post Office available 
for that purpose, and to give the direct security of the Dominion to every depositor 
for repayment of all money deposited by him together with the interest due thereon”’. 
Branches of the Government Savings Bank proper, under the authority of the 
Finance Department, were established in the leading cities of Canada under the 
management of the Assistant Receivers-General, and in other places in the 
provinces of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, under managers appointed by the 
Governor in Council. The Government Savings Bank was amalgamated with the 
Post Office Savings Bank in 1929. Historical statistics for both systems will be 
found in Table 27 and more detailed figures covering the last five years in Table 28. 


27.—Deposits with Government eaunes Banks,! June 30, 1868-1906, and Mar. 31, 
1997-1929. 


Nore.—Figures for all intermediate years will be found on p. 833 of the 1926 Year Book. 


Dominion Dominion 
Postal Postal 
Years. Savings en ernment Years. Savings Government 
Bank avings Barie Savings 
: Bank. Bank. 
$ $ $ $ 
VS68 one ca eeanaee 204, 589 T° ASSP OTTO SOLS. cite oa: sun eoteaad 42,728,942 14,411,541 
S70 sake ohio 1,588,849 1 802 B00 M1 1 de, ace hase cated piaetlae 3 41,591,286 13,976, 162 
1Si ee rete coer 2,926,090 BOSS OSI 10a ae haces 39, 995, 406 14,006, 158 
TS80 aaien ere aoe 3,945, 669 7 AQT SEC Ahad OLB Meat ase econo uaa ae 40,008,418 13,519, 855 
TRH Mer re mack 15,090,540 T7858 OOO LOT tee ee mt eee 42,582,479 13, 633, 610 
TSOO Bee. Caren 21,990, 653 AGRO STDs MUU S eee seer tester 41, 283,479 12,177,283 
TROD ae ee ee ne 26,805,542 17,644, 956. V9105 oo... J. cee eee 41, 654,960 11,402,098 
GOO Parks scrote 37,507,456 T5042, DOT LOQ0e ee ete tee nce eminetene 31,605, 594 10, 729,218 
TO05 See ee A eee 45,368,321 16,649 136 Ut 1LOQE Ss sake ee cs 29,010, 619 10, 150,189 
LO OBE Te Ps Sire 45,736,488 162 VRAIS 184 ih 19001 Chae eo ees 24, 837,181 9,829,653 
[OOFSI ML Me pees 47,453, 228 15. O88 564 I O23s ee oe aerate tera. 92,357, 268 9,433, 839 
1G OR: Meeps cert: 47,564, 284 TSONGA LR eE Re s8 goo aeucndo og 25,156,449 9,055,091 
[OOS Es to were cie ty. 45,190, 484 14.748, ASBll, LOD a. wise spatter ante arta 24, 662, 060 8,949,073 
OT Ome hess Ronen 43,586,357 PA C27 S12 Wp laa0: somkaie ch aes ee 24, 035, 669 8,794,870 
LOU ae 43,330,579 TARR GWT OVE $A vchtd su oeoad 60k 93,402,337 8,519, 706 
WG1O Ee 24 Sees 43,563, 764 14 (655. SOS 3928 es eras gone 23,463, 210 7,640,566 
2 


TK ici SiRgancrckinticvcacan ho eee 28,375,770 


1Does not include Provincial Government savings banks. 
2Included in Postal Savings Bank. 
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28.—Total Combined Financial Business of Post Office and Dominion Government 
Savings Banks, Mar. 31, 1924-1929. 


Items. 1924, 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1B oe 8,463,415 | 5,194,080 | 4,572,110 | 4,117,623 | 4,084,555 | 2,910,147 
Interest on deposits......... 935,987 994 , 359 962,745 928,822 908, 608 842,025 
Total cash and interest...... 9,399,402 | 6,188,439 | 5,534,854 | 5,046,445 | 4,993,163 | 3,752,172 
Withdrawals.......... Sete 7,186,026 | 6,788,846 | 6,315,444 | 5,959,275 | 6,449,036 | 4,519,507 
At credit of depositors. ..... 34,211,540 | 33,611,133 | 32,830,539 | 31,922,281 | 31,104,015 | 28,375,770 


SS a a oe ea ie ee led es oe Pe ee 


Provincial Government Savings Banks.—Ontario.—Soon after the war, 
when interest rates were still very high, the Government of Ontario established a 
system of savings banks in order to secure the money which it needed to carry out 
its policy with regard to farm loans under the Agricultural Development Act. At 
first the rate of interest paid to depositors in these savings offices was 4 p.c., but it 
was subsequently reduced to 3 p.c. The deposits are all repayable on Ree 
The total deposits were $22,784,596 on Oct. 31, 1929. At that date the number of 
depositors was about 72,500 and the number of savings offices 17, mostly in the 
western section of the province. The savings offices receive 4 p.c. from the Govern- 
ment and are operated at a cost of approximately 1 p.c. of their deposits. The 
Agniculgural Development Board sells to the Province its débentures on oe it 
pays 45 p.c. and lends the money to the farmers at 5% p.c. 


Mamnitoba.—A system somewhat similar to the Ontario system is in operation 
in Manitoba, where 7 savings offices of the Province had on Dec. ol, 1929, 41,757 
deposit accounts with deposits aggregating $14,312,342. 


Alberta.—In Alberta the provincial Treasury receives savings deposits and 
issues savings certificates bearing interest at 4 p.c. The total amount in savings 
certificates was $11,640,754 on Mar. 31, 1929. 


Other Savings Banks.—The Montreal City and District Savings Bank, 
founded in 1846 and now operating under a charter of 1871, had on Dee. 31, 1929, 
a paid-up capital of $2,000,000, savings deposits of $55,179, 297, and total Wabilities 
of $57,401,547. Total assets amounted to $61,771,284, me tndine over $42,000,000 
of Baie tians provincial and municipal securities. The Caisse d’ Repnormie de 
Notre-Dame de Québec, founded in 1848 under the auspices of the St. Vincent 
de Paul Society, incorporated by Act of the Canadian Legislature in 1855 and given 
a Dominion charter by 34 Victoria, c. 7, had on Dee. 31, 1929, deposits of $12,029,861, 
a paid-up capital of $1,000,000 and total assets of $15,789,225. 


The co-operadve people’s banks of Quebec (168 reported to the Provincial 
Government in 1928) are also an important element in promoting thrift and assisting 
business in that province. Loans granted in 1928 numbered 17,403, amounting te 
$5,047,769. Profits realized amounted to $571,664. (See p. 744). 
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29.—Deposits in the Montreal City and District Bank and the Caisse d’Economie 
de Notre-Dame de Québec, June 30, 1868-1906, and Mar. 31, 1907-1929. 


Nors.—Figures for all intermediate years will be found on p. $33 of the 1926 Year Book. 


Years. $ Years. : Years. $ 
1 S68 eae ae ak S269) 7 99) M1908 awn re rein ne ol DQG 7 O48 ILO LO eee ane cee ce 46,799,877 
187 Oke ee sca ens BS GO Opals Oo te aiatne re eet DG RG Pe Olde lld 920) wamesee- cpt caer 53,118,053 
1S7b ee tse ee 6 Oldest LOM MOTO ne watts ayo DIZON GION Oa: epee teentae ete 58,576,775 
LSSO:e nce ee ae wee GuGS1 O25 uli LOU Ea eee scien ope SA, 770 S8Osll O22 eatear: re wieme eae 58,292,920 
[S85 ae ae eee O AGT SSOH BH TO ieee emerge ar 80, 526) 150" Leon antes sure 59,327,961 
SOQ sree eet LOSGOS 987 1) MOUS pee ee eee AD 133835 Ua 924 Seekers cers 64,245, 811 
DESL A hits bene tc Px MORASS GH OIA Re een eee ceersor: $9110. 430" Wel 920 cee age ern 65, 837, 254 
REL OTA Baebes aseeye tRNA ky Tat IN | OI adil Botte ie = BT RTA, |PloeOer te ee 67,241,344 
LODS eee ee de ee 25 O50 966y ty lO1G. Ane tele os cere Ah. 405 087 We 1927 2.5%) 5 ees ee 69,940,351 
OO Gere tebe wecieseteens - DT SOOM TOA MU LOI demarcate eaters ie ALISO OTS L923 ao eres 72,695,422 
1907 re Eee SR ISHOROLSu al OLS) emnrne meres: oe 42,000,543 || 1929...-.....---55: 70, 809, 6C3 


Section 3.__Loan and Trust Companies. 


Business such as that now transacted by loan and trust companies was first 
carried on by an incorporated Canadian company in 1844, when the Lambton Loan 
and Investment Co. was established, while the Montreal Building Society was 
incorporated by c. 94 of the statutes of 1845. In order to legalize and encourage 
such operations in Upper Canada, an Act was passed by the Canadian Legislature in 
1846, followed in 1847 and 1849 by Acts in New Brunswick and Nova Scotia 
respectively. These early companies were termed building societies; their activities 
comprised mainly the lending of money on the security of real estate and also the 
lending of money to members without their being liable to the contingency of losses 
or profits in the business of the society. In addition to these operations, such com- 
panies were authorized by an Act of 1859 to “borrow money to a limited extent”’. 
Later, by the Building Societies Act of 1874, authority was given to receive money on 
deposit and to issue debentures, subject to certain restrictions as to amounts of 
deposits. 

The number of loan and savings societies in operation and making returns to 
the Government at Confederation was 19, with an aggregate paid-up capital of 
$2,110,403 and deposits of $577,299. Rapid increases in the number of companies 
and total volume of business resulted from subsequent legislation until in 1899 
102 companies (including trust companies) made returns, showing capital stock 
paid up $47,337,544, reserve funds of $9,923,728 and deposits of $19,466,676; total 
liabilities had increased from $3,233,985 to $148,143,496 between 1867 and 1899. 
By 1913 the number of companies had declined, through amalgamations and absorp- 
tions to 74 (including 16 trust companies), with a combined paid-up capital of 
$68,091,042, reserves of $35,959,342, deposits of $32,681,806 and total liabilities 
of $478,658,228. 

The laws relating to trust and loan companies were revised by the Loan and 
Trust Companies Acts of 1914 (4-5 Geo. V, cc. 40 and 55), with the result that the 
statistics of provincially incorporated loan and trust companies ceased to be collected. 
The statistics of Tables 31 and 32 refer only to those companies operating under 
Dominion charter, except that in 1926, 1927 and 1928 the statistics of loan companies 
and trust companies incorporated by the Province of Nova Scotia and brought 
by the laws of that Province under the examination of the Dominion Department 
of Insurance, have been included. Also, since 1922 provincially incorporated 
loan and trust companies make voluntary returns of their principal statistics to 
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the Dominion Department of Insurance, so that all-Canadian totals are again 
available for recent years. As indicating the progress of the aggregate of loan 
company business in Canada, it may be stated that the book value of the assets 
of all loan companies rose from $188,637,298 in 1922 to $215,144,386 in 1928. - The 
total assets in the hands of the trust companies increased from $805,689,070 in 
1922 to $1,232,155,808 in 1928. The iatter figure included $1,077,953,643 of 
“estates, trusts and agency funds’”’ (Table 30). 


Functions of Loan Companies.—The principal function of loan companies 
is the lending of funds on first mortgage security, the money thus made available 
for development purposes being secured mainly by the sale of debentures to the 
investing public and by savings department deposits. Of the loan companies 
operating under provincial charters, the majority conduct loan, savings and mortgage 
businesses, generally in the more prosperous farming communities. 


Functions of Trust Companies.—Trust companies, it may be added, act 
as executors, trustees and administrators under wills or by appointment, as trustees 
under marriage or other settlements, as agents or attorneys in the management 
of the estates of the living, as guardians of minor or incapable persons, as financial 
agents for municipalities and companies, and, where so appointed, as authorized 
trustees in bankruptcy. Some companies receive deposits, but the loaning of 
actual trust funds is restricted by law. The figures of Table 30 are of particular 
interest in the case of trust companies, which, on account of the nature of their 
transactions, are peculiarly provincial institutions, since their chief duties are 
intimately connected with the matter of probate, which lies within the sole jurisdic- 
tion of the Provinces. 


39.—Summary Statistics of the Operations of Dominion and Provincial Loan and 
Trust Companies in Canada, 1928. 


LOAN COMPANIES. 


Provincial Dominion 
Items. Companies. | Companies. Total. 
> $ $ 
PIO Kaye MOAI ATSR OLS Rie rye Paes eted ML eo Pe Paces 80,350, 859 134,793,527 215, 144,386 
slbiea oy ak iseveurree ol aes ab] OD AK OM 9 Ret deine OAs land Oe alee Aire I Gana 48 962,390 98,453,583 147,415,973 
Capital Stock— 
NNT AVOVHVASE loos * on ea DD ear es ke a eed ae ne ER La 42,015, 866 64, 650, 000 106, 665, 860 
SCLLOCH Marana te) Sener ee Tn rm he oly PA Lao iN 28,004, 900 49,462,757 
TPLyok (LG) 8 oe ses cage Seas ageh nied SRM Mi: ae oa a an ee 17,780, 634 20,139, 831 37,920,465 
Reserve and Contingency Funds... 006.5. 400.0. sse0asenere: 12, 428.104 14,113,871 26,541,975 
Other Habilitres tovshareholders-.... 2.006. as... cn ke 800, 366 1,926,069 2,726,435 
Mota (ra liGres toshareholderss sce tc kok cla e eee. 31,009, 104 36,179,771 67,188,875 
INGROPrOMG Meals CUbing Year... ses axel eme luc s sole he 1,613,948 2,341,385 3,955, 333 
: =~ ee 
TRUST COMPANIES. 
Assets— 
Cranach ALA ei gon Rea Dare abe Ap Renan Se. balm an lM 40,903,475 14, 766, 284 55,689, 759 
PrnnceensunInUseuA. kee ee ee he ee se TL, 74,426. 682 24,105, 724 98.532, 406 


875, 298,458 


202,655,185 


1,077,953, 643 


990, 628,615 


1, 232, 155,808 


ANGST Iter “Stee es Ti Sah) aa ene reece 200 A022" Si ae ae 241,527, 193 

Capital Stock— 
ENGTUP VOU EASE i NRA TOES Sh, Seo a a eR oY eS PES 8 33,909,000 20,350,000 54,250,000 
SAELEJSCONET GY SY 6 thee oe dy ee Ne ch ar RR en iP tli 21,147,958 12,374,500 83,522,458 
IPAS (aut ver ay Gergen ta, Sa) 0 Be ea ge Ce ee 19, 234, 859 10,424, 249 29,653, 108 
eservermnalontingency. PUNGS...5.....<<hebn-s neck eenet 13,681,619 2,877,767 16,559,386 
DOLD o TEC SUL DIUS ee oe ck. eve hor lSenibickniseck oe 1, 268, 288 437,430 1,705,718 
2,502,402 825,297 3,327, 699 


Gh promt realized during yearss es.) ec. fide cs cw ctw ae wees 
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31.—Liabilities and Assets of Loan Companies Chartered by the Dominion Govern- 


ment, 1914-1928. 


LIABILITIES. 
Liabilities to Shareholders. Liabilities to the Public. 
Debentures and 
Years. & - ’ Debenture Stock. pee tod 
apital eserve ee . ue ae 
paid up. | Funds. Total.} Elsewhere Deposits. and Total. 
Canada. and. accrued. 
sundries. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 3 $ 
TIN lee aera seat 19, 238,512] 9,374,363/29,375, 689) 6,688,124 26,101, 702 8,104,072 318, 504/41, 212, 402 
{OD ee eae A Cet we 19,401,856) 9,878, 266/30, 155,708) 6,764,836 25,538,301 9,193,194 340, 627/41, 836, 958 
{GUGM ee ore 19, 673, 934/10, 319. 176/29, 993,110] 6,889,946) 24, 653,657 8,987,720 347, 864/40, 879, 187 
SM gee bn ee ol ee 19,813, 217/10, 705, 215/30 518,432) 7,075,081 22,430,846 8,934, 825 351, 420/38, 792, 172 
1918 119,945, 858)10, 938, 1938 30,884,051] 7,442, 982)23,501, 565 7,802,539 364, 087/39, 111,173 
TS LOPE eae See 20,191, 612)11, 928, 234/32, 114, 846] - - - 9,347,096 — 142,405,175 
LODO eesti eee 94 062, 52113, 442, 364/39, 110, 640] 16, 982, 032/18, 451, 054 15,257,840 = |51, 302,620 
LODIMIFE EE Cree. ene 25.750, 966/14, 278, 619/40, 629, 689]17, 682, 083)20, 265, 766 15, 868 , 926 480, 547/54, 651, 433 
DUS een eels er ct 25, 241, 600|14, 740, 834|40, 013,368 20,360, 480/22, 390, 990 16,910,558 499 , 661/60, 386, 903 
LOZ See cre ree: 24,939, 622|14, 879, 516/41, 239, 712|22, 667, 861 94,315,010] 15,854,029}  577,460/63, 600, 093 
ODA yeh ee ns ete tieee 22,592, 057|13, 734, 681/37, 122,138 25,426, 434/21,901, 431 15,970,077 543, 131/63, 989, 554 
{OOD MRE EAE! 93, 632,474|14, 555, 603/38, 461, 375/30, 052, 139 21,600,001} 18,660, 122| 538, 755/71, 066, 398 
19260 Gaye eee 93 498, 336/14, 861, 280/38, 977, 937/35, 613, 088 21,572,810} 21,316, 150 663, 987/80, 447.489 
OD i Ois ween en cre carer 20, 699, 710/14, 867, 432/38, 596, 121 47 818, 386/19,965,321} 27,019,323 868, 694/95, 895, 897 
LOQ8Si 3 oa ee 90, 139, 831/14, 113, 871/36, 179, 771/51, 269, 133) 15, 292, 382 30,671, 257 940, 528198, 453, 583 
ASSETS. 
. Bonds, 
bentures Interest 
Mortgages ve a Cashion ie 
Years. By : on real Ralatetsl apogee ant: hand and TNS Total.‘ 
estate. eommpany in banks. aeenueds 
property. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
NOTA. seers. 1,763,892} 53,710,084 ~ 11,301, 859 3, 220, 803 591,443} 70,588,091 
LOTS Scheer oe 1,779,030) 52,807,357 - 12,793,309 3,933 .004 679,966} 71,992,666 
VOGT tee ae 1,485,267) 51,981,926 - 13,482,805 3) 241), (052 681,246] 70,872,297 
1917. 1,577,576| 49,712,872 - 14,156, 080 3,478, 220 751,475} 69,676,223 
[OAS Ae eran 1,512,520) 48,293,988 = 16,640,017 3,023,839 524,664] 69,995,028 
TOE Gee sicecee atekevetens - - - - 2,838, 636 261,810) 74,520,021 
[ODO cakiwce cee tee 4,753,049| 63,725,084 1,750,128) 16,593,932 3,363, 877 1,658} 99,413,261 
[OD dere teers cocks 4,979,779| 67,147,513 1,618,865) 15,328,797 4,568,984 2,790,348} 96,698,810 
1922. 5.309, 854| 69,824,985 1,916,976] 16,967,305 4 800, 649 2,989,460] 102,462,090 
O23 See eee 5,515,170} 73,858,726 1,772,148] 16,445,635 3,467, 822 3,353,822} 164,866, 102 
[OQQ4 ee. ot oewen 4,035,532} 71,468,506 1,722,893) 18,568,856 3,636, 592 2,470,756} 101,919, 837 
TODS Ree cane 3,982,921 79,106, 407 1,532,366] 20,210,387 3,442,928 2,180,700} 110,638, 657 
1926 er neste 4,150,307} 89,878,578 1,161,886] 18,426,169 4,284,948 2,274,535} 120,321,095 
192 oe teen eee 3,999,808} 102,501,193 1,585,891] 18,884,434 5,672,479 2,020,087] 134,669,734 
VOIR OS Soe ee 4,172,704] 105,121,365 2,610,947| 17,874,898 Page 1,746,138 134,793,527 


1Includes other liabilities to shareholders. 
2Includes other liabilities to the public. 
sIncl. des stat st.cs of two loan compan.e: 


Department of Insurance. 


3Book value of real estate for companies’ use. 
4Includes other assets. 
s chartered by Nova Scotia bat inspected by the Domin‘on 
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32.—Liabilities and Assets of Trust Companies Chartered by the Dominion Govern- 
ment, 1914-1928. 


COMPANY FUNDS—LIABILITIES. 


To Shareholders. To the Public. 
LE Ee oD 3 LAER Dia et ee 
Yeers. : Total 
Di ie Reserve Other Total Pca 
ia Funds. | Liabilities. ening Vote: 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
LOT earn comity. Pas 8d 6,051, 146 2,541,413 202,427 8,794,986 1,948,414] 10,743,400 
MOU oteatee tetera firs she. css 5,307,128 1,159,479 233,738 6,700,345 606,005 7,306,350 
DOLD erie nas ean cat eke 5,673, 670 1,245,589 287,214 7,206,473 620,470 7,826,943 
NO lieve pee thre eines « he 5,297,130 1,275, 789 352,153 6,925,072 731,220 7,656,292 
OLS eee Aone: Ce ree ache, Sek 6, 266, 203 1,477,617 415,938 8,159, 758 676,379 8,836,137 
dU Kee ee ee, © ye ae Bee 7,356, 474 1,648, 464 391, 625 9,391,563 616,378) 10,007,941 
LSE ea Bhan ee a a 7,465,376 1,908, 753 391,975 9,766, 104 561,265) 10,327,369 
OU ao in 9 ie a A ied ea SSA, (HEE 1,746,579 167,303 9,446, 659 499 , 264 9,945 923 
1 PI eels oe ssh a gl 7,678,401 1,912,123 46, 068 9,636,592 329, 827 9,966,419 
LUE eee ee eat hal Pe Oe 7,772,749 1,908, 887 5, 674 9,687,310 832,724] 10,520,034 
Aen i fener ee Nae oe 8,796,479 1,918,567 169,390} 10,884,436 766,783} 11,651,219 
ANUP iya ee a tee be ey PAE LS 9,523,618 2,261,890 184,153} 11,969,661 232,813] 12,202,474 
OZ OAT trey py ee an. 9,666,449 2,313,464 393,932] 12,373,845 580,380} 12,954,225 
LOZ PTO er soe Mee Sa, 9,824,031 2, 653,673 443,377| 12,921,081 571,279) 13,492,360 
NODS eae ee . axes ee 10, 424, 249 2,877,766 549,905} 13,851,920 741,364) 14,593, 284 


a ee ee ee 


COMPANY-FUNDS—ASSETS. 
ar EO 


Loans. Govern- All 
pete Cash other Total 
Real “a Sh on assets assets 
Vans On On n rey es d Stocks. hand belonging| of the 
; real real stocks : Shoal and in to the com- 
estate, estate, and ae aa tia banks com- panies. 
first second securi- a Ae panies. 
liens. liens. ties. eG. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1914.. 5,189,797 113,095} 557,625 - 787, 400 - 179,928) 3,033,756] 9,861, 601 
1915. 3,972,520) 102,395) 647,524 - 876, 760 - 172,448] 1,529,522) 7,301,169 
1916. 3,906, 986 544, 747 374,392 - | 1,116,110 - 266,964) 1,585,513] 7,794,712 
1917, 3,993,484) 297,387] 253,781 - | 1,145,815 ~ 173,180] 1,789,364] 7,652,961 
1918. 3,933,962] 101,784) 294,472 — | 1,839,000 ~ 724, 689| 1,936,365] 8,830,272 
1919 4,432,455} 557,171 496, 769 — | 2,170,618 - 706, 763| 1,635,773] 9,999,549 
1920.. 4,736,064 - 512,800} 701,564) 2,500,942! 349,294) 576,125] 847,463/10, 224,252 
1921. 4,408,914 - 344,302} 908,618) 2,400,914] 253,779] 603,618] 1,317, 785/10, 237,930 
1922. 5, 254,434 ~ 391,475} 973,022} 1,584,234] 264,186] 473,687] 1,412, 205/10, 353, 243 
1923. 5,402, 752 - 375,129} 1,048,682} 1,656,304 292,564 481,672) 1,573,406/10, 830, 509 
1924.. 5,114, 753 - 446,001) 1,551,673) 1,598,971] 336,818) 524,368] 2,483, 675/12, 056, 259 
1925. 5, 143,123 ~ 618,250} 1,969,787} 2,323,064) 432,956] 203,431] 1,763,355/12, 453,916 
19261 5,450,907 - 580,128) 2,091,322) 2,318,344 477,917) 705,064] 1,571,595/13, 195,277 
19271 5,668,574 ~ 977,514] 2,140,344] 1,993,823) 494,083] 804,465] 1,603, 906/13, 682,713 
19281 5,651,201 — | 1,156,698) 2,148,854) 2,808,630) 495,094] 917,019] 1,589, 288/14, 766, 284 


Includes statistics of two trust companies chartered by Nova Scotia but inspected by the Dominion 
Department of Insurance. 
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39, Liabilities and Assets of Trust Companies Chartered by the Dominion Govern- 
ment, 1914-1928—concluded. 


TRUST FUNDS—LIABILITIES. 


Guaranteed Funds. Estate, 
trust 
Years. Interest and Total. 
Principal.1 due and Total. agency 
accrued. funds. 
$ Rie $ $ $ 

FSH ee ine Sean in A ae Meare rive carn it 3 8,560,468 - 8,560,468) 29,832,343) 38,392,811 
LOUD ee OL G e Pe a nee erattara cap Reet 9,727,099 = 9,727,099| 31,002,934] 40,780,033 
1 OLG Re MAA As eden ere aie aeroke ace Reber 10,405,318 ~| 10,405,318} 36,756,902) 47,162,220 
OTA aA i aeteneh oma EMT Raley paki e Nevie he atecty A 11,149,958 ~| 11,149,958} 38,141,389} 49,291,347 
(| OTE SN fre tl nek ORR ees 2 ERAS al pe ro AN 12. 743,379 ~| 12,743,379] 56,194,857} 68,938, 236 
TOTO ee es cai che cheer Pere ara era 12, 704, 672 — | 12,704,672| 52,084,047) 64,788,719 
IKON Gah SI Neat Ar ARENT ates Pgs RAGE emeane 9,339,070 135,971} 9,475,041] 57,225,303} 66.700,344 
OARS A ae ee Nes ce ie herage aut er Igoe 8,424, 128 125,514 8,549,642} 79,252,639 87,8)2,281 
1 ORE ae lean pe Nah ead ho pre ene ey eS ie Wa on ot ch 8,473, 720 126, 868 8,600,588} 92,449,298 101, 049, 886 
(Op Ey REM a VRRP Are cumin, megntrs ne Moores 10,306, 767 178.096] 10,484,863} 102,764,835} 113,249,698 
iO PRY, tae ty ats cath leolial' ox aR mearics i eat Chou op eamec 14,027,120 133,583| 14,160,703 123,082,289] 137,242,962 
iA eee hal ose ced CON oro at stews Chstoss cae aie 15,897,339 —| 15,897,339] 131,420,502] 147,317,841 
12} ¢ Ngee Aya AM Se aie i ae, SieeP nt AES IC a cane 58 c 17,979,412 - 17,979,412) 139,777,235 157, 756, 647 
O71 Sil alien sake TREN EMS Ent Mist tele care | 22,464,753 - 22,464,753] 161,040,061 183,504,814 
TOO RH hy ae oiled. ARR Mee yee tage arar 24,105, 724 ~ | 24,105,724 202;655, 185) 226,760,909 


1Includes money in trust for investment amounting to $2,562,455 in 1914, $3,113,170 in 1915, $3,799,149 in 
1916, $3,443,682 in 1917 and $5,170,463 in 1918; correspond’ng amounts are included. under the heading 
“Hstate, trust and agency funds”’ for the years 1920 to 1928. The figures for 1919 are not available. 


Section 4.—Government Annuities. 


In the early years of the 20th century, there arose throughout the civilized 
world a distinct movement in favour of ameliorating the living conditions of the 
less well-off members of society. One form which this movement took in the 
United Kingdom was that of old age pensions, eranted by the State as a gift to its 
poorer citizens, whose earnings were very generally insufficient to permit of a margin 
of saving. In Canada, where wages were higher and a margin of saving was possible, 
the movement took the form of providing, through the establishment of Government 
annuities, an absolutely safe investment for such savings, which had only too often 
been lost through the inexperience of their owners, leaving the latter a burden upon 
the charity of relatives or of the public.t The cost of administering these annuities 
is borne by the Dominion Government. 


Under the Government Annuities Act, (Chapter 5 of the Statutes of 1908. now 
incorporated, with amendments, in ©. 7, R.S.C., 1927), His Majesty the King, 
represented by the Minister (at present the Minister of Labour), may sell to persons 
over the age of 5 years, domiciled or resident in Canada, immediate or deferred 
annuities of not less than $10 nor more than $5,000 (1) for the life of the annuitant, 
(2) for a term of years certain, not exceeding 20 years, or for the life of the annuitant, 
whichever period shall be the longer, or (3) to any two persons domiciled in Canada 
during their joint lives, and with or without continuation to the survivor. The 
property and interest of any annuitant in any contract for an annuity is neither 
transferable nor attachable. The purchaser may contract that, in the event of the 


1A Dominion-Provincial non-contributory scheme of old age pensions, providing for the payment, to 
persons 70 years and over, of pensions not exceeding: $20 per month, contributed in equal parts by the 
Dominion and the Provinces which become parties to the scheme, was enacted by chapter 35 of the 
Dominion Statutes of 1927. British Columbia, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and Ontario have taken 
advantage of thisscheme. For further particulars, see p. 739. 
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death of the annuitant before the date fixed for the annuity to begin, all money 
paid shall be refunded to the purchaser or his legal representatives with interest at 
the rate of 4 p ec. compounded yearly. 


The Government Annuities Act was amended by ec. 12 of the Statutes of 1925, 
reducing the minimum annuity purchasable from $50 to $10, so that single-premium 
cumulative annuities of $10 and multiples thereof might be purchased by any person 
at any time. It was considered that this amendment would make it possible for em- 
ployers, instead of paying cash bonuses to their deserving employees in good years, 
to make provision for the old age of such employees by purchasing annuities of $10 or 
multiples thereof. 


From Sept. 1, 1908, the date of the inception of the Annuities Branch, up to and 
inclusive of Mar. 31, 1929, the total number of annuity contracts issued was 10,264. 
Of these contracts, 1,169 have been cancelled, leaving in force on Mar. 31, 1929, 
9,095 contracts. The total amount of purchase money received during the same 
period was $21,703,612. The following statement gives the details:— 


Purchase 
F'scal Years Contracts. money 
received. 
No. $ 
Iinded Mar. 31— 

Bee rs pe ey Sieh aes Ries Mies ae Ne el ge tek 66 50,391 
ETE SRE Eh CSR SU Sa a Se or a ma 566 434,491 
VUES aoe, See a Se Oe a aes ne a aa a rs 1,069 393,441 
Ne ee sh Fo Ra hee eg ee eet ee aM Wee 1,032 441,601 
Uo oc ale che ey Agee EE gee oa ie ep a a a em fe 373 417, 136 
Pere eS are es ke Nom ey. ee eee a 318 390, 887 
125, Galt seks. Je ce Maa AER oh Ald inp ale et Rae leg ene ey akieiek de eae oT ate 264 314,765 
NOLES MRE “ht stat et deg be ss ae A ae aaa, Ue ie is A A ts 325 441,696 
MAI te Seta S. L ehh Veith he nied eh UR Das Gee me, gee 285 432,272 
CIEE Beto SR prea i eager” ees a 2 ae ier rth ile sa ria 187 332, 792 
ities pel sure Vi oe 56 Nee ole ule al sel td Ra tasl enti a eh Or toe alee a 147 322, 154 
hn Kl oc Califor ey es ent ay lnamepeatas Silay wet on tee te eee Re re ee 204 408,719 
CRA UN, SS Se, Ryn OO 7 SS GE. Ten ae Da RR gee ee 195 531,800 
eS en ern Serer emenn <~wenh ocetitors/ 4b reosypirnennnel wend nts tient ne ey lamar Ty 277 748, 160 
Seems ee ee ok it) MONO he a MY ee i he 339 028, 353 
Cer OMELET E Gd 22s Sy cae SOE A Cee EN te ia 409 1,458,819 
CoC) EE Socata apie SRR aE aie eran nh.) Le Ge ieee aR Sean ee P REC i 486 1, 606, 822 
LOZ OPNa eer 2 fcc Wed seh, te le sates A eta SPURS Sfowtns tt i ie, ora RA ae 668 1,938, 921 
cht ag 5 ie MEARE a SO ppm, SAT 7 Fc to ga a em 503 1,894,885 
PID Dk atta i Roast ak aa aA aL 6 i PO he Seb ab Oe aS 1, 223 3,843,088 
OBES NS, Oa Sie Ae VE. —elaie ae Ceara mare ante a eain GRO 1,328 4,272,419 

LU CN ERE Se i Cee ae ag eee oe ee ey os a a ae 10,264 21, 703, 612 


1S$even months. 


Statistics of the annuities in force for the last four years are given in Tables 33 
and 34. From Sept. 1, 1908, to Mar. 31, 1929, 10,264 annuities had been issucd. 
On Mar. 31, 1929, 3,529 immediate annuities and 5,566 deferred annuities were 
in force. The total value of these annuities on that date was $18,335,193 and the 


amount of annuities purchased was $3,399,203. 
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9° Government Annuities Fund Statement, Years ended Mar. 31, 1926-1929. 


ce ——————————— eee aan 


Years ended Mar. 31— 


Items. —_ — —— 
1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 
ASSETS. $ $ $ $ 
Fund at beginning of year...........-- ee eee eee eee 8,468,498 | 10,021,705 | 11,446,119 14,719,484 
Receipts during the year, less payments..........-  ealeele ons 20% 1,424,414 3,273,365 3,649,616 
Mun datrenceok Veabe a seme ae eee a mee steer enpsle tener ee 10,021,705 | 11,446,119 14,852,3281] 18,369,100 
LIABILITIES: 
Net present value of all outstanding contracts........ 10,016,826 | 11,392,980 | 14,852,328 18,335, 193 
RECEIPTS. 
For Immediate AnnuitieS.............. ee eee eee renee 15572,.675 1,520,794 3,156,877 on 607, 110 
Hor Deterred Annuities. 9.2 see see eases eed eden t 373,302 374, 6383 702, 185 673, 274 
Tnterest on Fundias tikes Acts spiel pae-cette ct srteraienetetelet 358,367 414,680 493,965 638, 889 
Refinri deve ee le i el ot su ins Sete eegae ences 2,109 Ieo2 500 1,056 
For amount transferred to maintain Reserve for 1927-8 = ~ - 132,844 
ONE) Clb ae on eee ead inte e. 6a ca ud aacat 2,306,453 | 2,311,439 4,353,527 5, 053,173 
I] 
PAYMENTS. 

Annuities paid under Immediate Contracts..........- 729,677 864, 787 1,043, 766 1,368,542 
Return of Premiums with interest..............++++-- 16,513 21,697 20,422 27,051 
Return of Premiums without interest............++--: 7,055 541 15,974 7,965 
Add balance at end of year..........0- eee ee tee eee 1,553,207 1,424,414 3,273,365 3,649, 615 
Total... asec le oe eee ee eee 2,306,453 | 2,311,439 | 4,358, 527 5,053,173 


lIncludes $132,844 transferred by the Government to maintain reserve. 


34.—Valuation, on Mar. 31, 1928 and 1929, of Annuity Contracts Issued pursuant to 


the Government Annuities Act, 1908. 
ee re ec 
1928. 1929. 
Owe. see 
a: : value on value on 
Description of contracts. Amount Mer 3. Amount Mar. 31, 
Number. of | 1928. of Number of | 1929. of 
Annuities. | Annuities Annuities. ‘Ahmar ties 
purchased. purchased. 
$ $ $ . $ 
1—Immediate Annuities.... 1,852 831,474 6, 753 , 605 2,201 102i 8,198, 716 
9—Guaranteed Annuities.... 774 235,478 2,416, 183 892 301, 212 3,186,510 
3—Last Survivor Annuities.. 325 172,862 1,887,117 436 233 , 884 2,617,759 
4—Deferred Annuities....... 4,962 1,580, 142 3,795,423 5,566 1,842,932 4,332,208 
Totaly ccc oes 7,913 | 2,769,956 | 14,852,328 9,095 | 3,399,203 | 18,335,193 


CHAPTER XXIII.—INSURANCE. 


Insurance companies transacting business throughout the Dominion of Canada 
are licensed by the Dominion Government under Acts administered by the Depart- 
ment of Insurance under the Minister of Finance, while other insurance companies, 
doing business only in one province, or, by arrangement, in more provinces than 
one, are licensed by Provincial Governments. The statistics here published are in 
the main those of companies doing business under licence from the Dominion Govern- 
ment, and are divided into three classes relating to:—(1) insurance against fire, 
(2) life insurance, and (3) insurance of a miscellaneous character, covering risks of 
accident, guarantee, employers’ liability, sickness, burglary, hail, steam boiler, 
tornado, weather, inland transportation, automobile, sprinkler leakage, live stock 
and titles. These statistics refer in all cases to calendar years and are compiled 
from the reports of the Department of Insurance. 


Since 1915, the Department of Insurance has endeavoured to collect from the 
available sources statistics of the business transacted by companies holding licences 
from the Provincial Governments of Canada, or permitted by the laws of the Pro- 
vinces to transact business without a licence. The business of the provincial 
licensees is divided into three classes:—(1) business transacted by provincially 
incorporated companies within the province by which they are incorporated; (2) 
business transacted by provincially incorporated companies in provinces other than 
those by which they are incorporated; and (3) business transacted by British and 
foreign companies licensed by the Provincial Governments. Further, under section 
129 of The Insurance Act (c. 101, R.S.C. 1927), fire insurance on property in Canada 
may be effected, under specified conditions, with companies or associations outside 
of Canada which are not licensed to transact insurance business in Canada. 


Section 1.—Fire Insurance. 


Fire insurance in Canada began with the establishment by British fire insurance 
companies of agencies, usually situated in the sea ports and operated by local 
merchants. The oldest existing agency of a British company is that of the Phoenix 
Fire Office of London, now the Phoenix Assurance Co., Ltd., which commenced 
business in Montreal in 1804. On account of the growth of the insurance business 
of these early British companies, branch offices were established and local managers 
were appointed, charged with directing the companies’ affairs in Canada. 


The Halifax Fire Insurance Co. is the first purely Canadian company of which 
any record is obtainable. Founded in 1809 as the Nova Scotia Fire Association, 
it was chartered in 1819 and operated in the province of Nova Scotia until 1919, 
when it was granted a Dominion licence. Among the other pioneer fire insurance 
companies still in operation, mention may be made of the following: the Quebec 
Fire Assurance Co., which commenced business in 1818 and was largely confined in 
ownership and operations, to Quebec province; the British America Assurance Co., 
incorporated in 1833, the oldest company in Ontario; the Western Assurance Co., 
organized in 1851, and, after a rapid and steady growth, one of the largest companies 
of its kind on the continent; two United States companies, the A’tna Insurance Co., 
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Hartford, Conn., and the Hartford Fire Insurance Co., which commenced business 
in Canada in 1821 and 1836 respectively. 

Any company desirous of carrying on business throughout Canada must obtain a 
licence from the Dominion Government, but if it proposes restricting its operations 
to one particular province, a licence may be had from that Province, and it may 
transact business within such limits without regard to any general laws of the 
Dominion relating to insurance. In 1875 a Department of Insurance was created 
as a branch of the Finance Department at Ottawa, under the supervision of an 
officer known as the “Superintendent of Insurance’’, whose duties are to see that the 
laws enacted from time to time by the Canadian Parliament are duly observed by 
the companies. Some important requirements under these laws are:—(1) a deposit 
of $50,000 of approved securities with the Government; (2) the appointment of a 
chief agent with power of attorney from the company; (3) the filing of a statement 
showing the financial position of the company at the time of its application for a 
licence, and subsequent annual statements of its business. In addition, books of 
record must be kept at its chief office and be opened to the inspection of government 
officers whose practice is to examine them annually. 


The report of the Superintendent of Insurance for the year ended Dec. 31, 
1928, shows that at that date there were 207 fire insurance companies doing business 
in Canada under Dominion licences; of these 48 were Canadian, 65 were British 
and 94 were foreign companies, whereas in 1875, the first year for whi ch authentic 
records were collected by the Insurance Department, 27 companies operated in 
Canada—11 Canadian, 13 British and 3 American. The proportionate increase in 
the number of British and foreign companies from 59 p.c. to 78 p.c. of the total 
number is a very marked point of difference between the fire and life insurance 


businesses in Canada, the latter being carried on very largely by Canadian companies. 


Although in its early days the Dominion did not prove a very lucrative field 
for fire insurance companies, the great advance in building construction and 
the wide use of improved fire appliances and safety devices have reduced materially 
the danger of serious:conflagrations and have placed the risks assumed by companies 
+n Canada on an equality with those of other countries. A general decline in the 
rate of losses paid to premiums received may be noted in recent years (Table 1). 


A feature of the fire insurance business during recent years, besides the increase 
in premiums received, is the continued increase in the number of companies which 
are operating on the mutual or reciprocal plan. These companies, in which all 
profits or losses are directly received or paid by the policyholders, are making them- 
selves felt as competitive factors in the fire insurance business. 


Statistics of Fire Insurance.—Statistical tables of fire insurance in Canada 
are added, illustrative of the progress of total business since 1869, and of the opera- 
tions of individual companies for the year 1928. The net amount of fire insurance 
in force on Dec. 31, 1928, with companies holding Dominion licences, was $8 ,869,- 
512,819, while the net amount in force with provincial companies on the same date 
was $1,297,830,354. In addition, policies amounting to $582,916,801 were in force 
during the year 1927, the latest year for which information is available, by companies, 
associations or underwriters not licensed to transact business in Canada. Thus 
the grand total fire insurance in force on Dec. 31, 1928, would approximate 
$10,750,259,974. Dominion fire insurance in force increased by almost $565,000,000 
in 1929. 
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Table 1 shows figures of the growth since 1869 of companies holding Dominion 
licences and Table 2 shows the business done in Canada by individual com- 
panies during the year 1928, while in Tables 3, 4 and 5 are given figures of the 
assets, liabilities, income and expenditure of companies of various nationalities 


during the years 1924 to 1928. 


A close study of the various items included in these 


tables will afford an excellent idea of the type of business transacted by these various 
groups. A further summary of business by provinces is given in Table 6 for the 
years 1927 and 1928, with premiums and losses shown by nationality of companies. 
Further, a general summary of the business transacted by both Dominion and 
provincial licensees is given in Table 7, with business by unlicensed companies 


added in Table 8. 


1.—Fire Insurance In Force, Premiums Received, Losses Paid and Percentage of 
Losses to Premiums, 1869-1929.! 


Years. 


1869... 
LAO 
1S7iee 
1872... 
1873... 


1874... 
1875... 
1876... 
1877... 
1878... 


S79 ee: 
1880... 
TSS ee 
1882... 
1883... 


1884... 
1885... 
1886... 
1887... 
1888... 


1889... 
1890... 
Uo) ae 
1892... 
1893... 
US04ee. 


1895... 
1896... 
ST Aetete 
1898... 
1899... 
1900... 


; Perrene i Percent- 
Amount : age of mount : age of 
in force at ee TOs losses ||Years.| in force at Eee aes losses 
end of year. | TeCe!ved. PEs to pre- end of year. | Tece!ved. RaiC. to pre- 
miums. miums. 
$ $ $ pee $ $ $ p.c 
188,359,809) 1,785,539} 1,027,720] 57-56] 1901..| 1,038,687, 619] 9,650,348 6,774,956} 70-20 
191,549,586) 1,916,779] 1,624,837} 84-77] 1902. .| 1,075,263.168/10,577,084} 4,152,289! 39-26 
228,453,784) 2,321,716] 1,549,199)  66-73|| 1903. .| 1,140,453, 716|11, 384,762] 5.870.716] 51-57 
251,722,940} 2,628,710] 1,909,975) 72-66)| 1904. .| 1,215,013, 931/13, 169, 882/14,099.534| 107-06 
278,754,835) 2,968,416} 1,682,184] 55-67)| 1905..) 1,318,146, 495/14, 285,671| 6,000,519) 42-00 
306, 844,216) 3,522,303] 1,926,159] 54-68!| 1906..| 1,443,902, 244/14, 687,963] 6,584,291] 44-83 
364,421,029) 3,594,764!) 2,563,531 71-31) 1907. | 1,614, 703,536/16,114,475| 8.445,041) 52-41 
404, 608, 180) 3,708,006} 2,867,295} 77-33] 1908..] 1,700, 708, 263|17, 027, 275|10,279,455| 60-37 
420,342,681) 3,764,005) 8,490,919} 225-58]| 1909. .| 1,863,276, 504/17,049,464| 8,646,826! 50-72 
409,899,701) 3,368,430] 1,822,674] 54+11]| 1910. .| 2,034,276, 740/18, 725, 531/10, 292,393] 54-96 
407,357,985) 3,227,488} 2,145,198] 66-47/| 1911. .] 2,279, 868, 346/20, 575, 255|10,936,948| 53-16 
411,563,271) 3.479,577| 1,666,578] 47-901] 1912..| 2,684,355, 895/23, 194,518/12, 119,581 52-25 
462,210,968) 3,827,116) 3,169,824) 82-83] 1913. .| 3,151,930, 389/25, 745, 947/14, 003,759! 54-39 
526, 856,478) 4,229,706) 2,664,986; 63-01) 1914..] 3,456,019, 009/27, 499, 158/15,347,284| 55-81 
572, 264,041) 4,624,741) 2,920,228]  63-14/| 1915..|} 3,531,620, 802/26, 474, 833 14,161,949} 53-49 
605,507,789} 4,980,128} 3,245,323 65-16) 1916. .| 3,720, 058, 236/27, 783, 852)15, 114,063} 54-40 
611,794,479] 4,852,460] 2,679,287) 55-22|) 1917. .| 3,986, 197,514/31.246,530/16,379,101) 52-42 
586,773,022] 4,932,335/ 3,301,388]  66-93]| 1918..| 4,523,514, 841/35, 954,405/19,359,352| 53-84 
634, 767,337} 5,244,502] 3,408,514 64-90] 1919. .] 4, 923,024,381/40, 031, 474/16, 679,355} 41-67 
650, 735,059] 5,437,263) 3,073,822)  56-53]) 1920..| 5,969,872, 278/50, 527,937|21,935,387| 43-41 
684,538,378} 5,588,016} 2,876,211 51-47)| 1921. .| 6,020,513, 832/47,312,564/27,572,560} 58-28 
720,679,621) 5,836,071] 3,266,567] 55-97] 1922. .| 6,348, 637,436/48, 168.310/32,848,020| 68-19 
759,602,191} 6,168,716) 3,905,697) 63-31!) 1923..| 6,806,937,041/51, 169, 250/32, 142.494; 62-82 
821,410,072) 6,512,327) 4,377,270] 67-22|| 1924..| 7,224,475, 267/49, 833, 718129,186,904| 58-57 
814,687,057] 6,793,595} 5,052,690) 74-37) 1925..| 7,583,297, 899/51, 040,075/26,943,089) 52-79 
836,067,202) 6,711,369! 4,589,363 68-38) 1926...) 8,051,444, 136/52, 595, 923/25,705,975| 48-87 
837, 872, 864| 6,943,382} 4,993,750]  71-92|| 1927..| 8,287,732, 966151, 375, 637/20,831,931| 40-55 
845,574,352) 7,075,850} 4,173,501 58-98)! 1928...) 8,869, 512,819/54, 826, 838)25,544,657| 46-59 
868,522,217] 7,157,661| 4,701,833 65-69) 19292..| 9,484,458, 377/56, 110, 573/30, 205,449} 53-83 
895,394,107| 7,350,131! 4,784,487] 65-069 
936,869,668) 7,910,492) 5,182,038) 65-51 
992,332,360) 8,331,948] 7,774.293 Os ot TOCAls i aaah et 1,070,932,794|597,576,120| 55-80 


1Dominion companies only. 


2Figures for 1929 are subject to revision. 
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2,—Fire Insurance Business Transacted in Canada, by Companies, 1928. 


Companies. 


Canadian Companies. 


INORG sue ao ae 


IBGaV Clee ocmaae 
British America. . 


British Canadian. . 


eee ewe o eee 


ee eceeeees 


estes ee oe 


British: Colonial... msec es 


British Empire... 


British Northwestern....... 
Canada Accident...........- 


Canada National.. 


Canada Security.. 
Canadian Fire.... 
Canadian General 


Canadian Indemnity........ 
Casualty Company.........- 


Commerce Mutual 


Cumberland Farmers....... 


Dominion Fire.... 


Dominion of Canada Guar- 


insionee ave eee 


Fire Insurance Co. of Canada 
General Accident of Canada 


Globe Indemnity. 
Grain Insurance... 


Guardian Insurance......... 


falitax:caecmer a 
Hudson Bay...... 


Imperial Guarantee......... 
Imperial Insurance.......... 


Kings Mutual..... 
Laurentian........ 


Pe eG 


Liverpool Manitoba......... 
London and _ Lancashire 


Guarantee...... 
London-Canada... 
Mercantile........ 
Mount Royal..... 
North Empire.... 
North West....... 
Occidental........ 
Pacifie Coast..... 
Pictou County.... 
IPiONCErs fone ee 
Quebec ei oeee cea 
Reliancessn-e ee 
Scottish Canadian 
Trans-Canada..... 
Wawanesa.......- 
Western. sent-ore 


Pe my 


Totals for 1928...... 


British Companies. 


Alitanceunaeeene: 
Anglo-Scottish.... 
Atlases... eas: 
IAUTOCRE ac sane ae 


British Crown.... 
British General... 
British Law...... 


eee ee ecco 


ee a 


Pa ee 


eee eee eens 


Rate es 
or Net-cashviia ¢ Net.aackan aecke. 
amount o : pre- et cas et cas 
oe taken pee miums Ge He pai 
uring per or or 
year. thereon. cent premiums. losses Hae 
of re- 

risks. ceived. 

$ $ cts.| p.c $ cts. $ cts.| p.c. 
54,205,347 663, 551.56 1- 217,444.95 111,496.75 51-28 
320, 550 3,670.75 1s 3,670.75 1,067.70 29-09 
15,524,528 156,215 .34 ie 41,493.73 11, 962-09 28-83 
83, 069, 922 855, 424-28 1- 423,815.96 276, 433.05 65 .22 
15, 036,389 188, 276.26 1: 116, 240.78 43,015.90 37°01 
54,019,493 601,861.50 1- 361,505.51 96, 247-13 26-62 
33, 793, 273 439, 493-79 1- 242,798.59 33, 164.50 13-66 
47,976, 289 345, 709 .69 : 194, 937.68 96,478.99 49-49 
52,018,426 468 , 237.62 : 226,596.84 80,123.16 35-36 
14, 224, 960 201, 433 .08 1- 112; 031.67 48,470.27 43-26 
32,115,820 348,376.71 1- 176, 909 .43 68,316.55 38-62 
74, 260, 269 796, 533 .09 1: 404,900.39 172, 125.69 42-51 
2,378, 629 30,387.17 1- 9,493.89 | 1, 207 .32 12-72 
23,371,307 287,154.07 1- 181,291.42 89, 219.2 AQ-21 
6, 845, 713 58,181.94 : 36,320.99 6, 866.67 18-91 
6, 000, 913 511,306.55 8- 189, 686.95 | 93,598.49 49-34 
319,325 3, 248 .38 1- 3,191.21 4,450.60} 139-46 
46,324, 759 480, 758 .31 1- 286, 745.59 82, 646.64 28 -82 
48,324, 128 389, 028.95 : 206, 286 .00 50, 209.19 24-34 
10, 741, 280 115, 688.89 1- 67,259.41 15) 273.19 22-71 
70, 762, 955 745,611.40 1- 348, 980.63 165, 743 .62 47.49 
17,461, 303 176,175.59 1: 88,986.50 27,305.41] * 30-68 
62,432,146 481,342.74 : 133,008.71 52, 629.60 39-57 
40, 292,181 342, 080.29 . 297,340.00 193,801.17 65-18 
34,022, 602 278, 079 .33 : 88,184.23 37,361.84 42-37 
39,301, 066 424,642.93 1- 125,712.63 33, 227.30 26-43 
35, 757,083 334,977.48 . 184,427.13 69, 720.40 37-80 
10, 125, 667 116, 264.26 1- 64, 636.73 7,713.39 11-93 
35, 084, 588 311, 693.59 : 149, 969.07 59,040.65 39°37 
2,632, 786 39,457.49 1- 37,679.81 30,366.69 80-59 
15,592,821 223 , 996.98 1- 90, 828.56 94,714.72} 104-28 
75, 270, 097 677, 224-02 : 295, 616.65 116, 954.68 39.56 
5, 216,337 50, 247.51 . 16, 768.31 2,729.55 16.28 
31,218, 185 300, 887.50 . 177, 162.76 97,450.76 55-01 
46, 628,349 291,456.74 : 139, 647.68 48,601.51 34-80 
72,347,895 902, 950.03 1- 450,496.13 233, 027 .21 51-73 
36, 141, 688 327, 723.12 : 168,471.51 92, 665 .69 55-00 
21, 633,441 218,174.76 138, 974.87 55, 296.83 39-79 
48, 366, 806 467, 483 .46 239) 328.00 88, 602.82 38-14 
46, 923, 136 372,794.75 166,672.71 88,812.35 53-29 
765,975 5,831.03 5,813.88 4,660.00 80-15 
14, 617,320 171,019.69 78,933.13 26, 805.18 33 °$6 
49,401, 787 427,311.49 192,887.26 69, 291.54 35-92 
19, 946, 697 166, 672.42 66,914.74 19, 085.59 28-52 
25, 030, 476 220, 541.86 84, 205.25 38,399.41 45-60 
9, 958, 387 99,877.58 50, 620.02 2,390.65 4-72 
61,948,173} 1,083,337.58 675, 230.06 326, 660.72 48-38 
120,841,836) 1,075,849.14 702,980.77 338, 025.49 48-08 
1,670,593,598) 17,278,142-64 1:03} 8,756,100-24| 3,803,457-94 43-44 
69,351,481 507,098.15 -73 454, 808.66 175, 730-60 38-64 
46,309, 190 379, 042.04 +82 211,452.61 122, 889.83 58-09 
122, 745, 904 970, 022.96 -79 792,767.75 352, 752.12 44-50 
17, 969, 232 141, 214-87 -79 115, 820.98 71, 251.41 61-52 
14, 164, 952 144, 745.64 1-02 105, 603 .12 78,677.26 74-50 
13,575, 781 133,379.57 98 83, 435.83 31,848.04 38-17 
60, 067, 283 494,125.48 -82 381,376.51 215,878.10 56-60 
31,591,577 250, 943 .90 “79 138,557.18 60,576.31 43-72 
16,437,825| 129,437.76 -79 81, 663.51 52,456.61] 64-24 
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2.—Fire Insurance Business Transacted in Canada, by Companies, 1928—continued. 


Per- 
Grose i ete: 
S age o 
amount of Premiums eae: Net — Net cash rie 
Companies. risks taken charged on anes ae paid 
during thereon eg sd eel to pre- 
cent premiums. losses. : 
year. of miums 
: re- 
risks. ceived. 
$ $ cts] p.c. $ cts. $ cts.] p.c. 
British Companies— 
continued. 
Bret GakeceteS ciel, 30, 449, 694 242,351.80 -80 193,051.22 118,070.42} 61-16 
British Traders.......0..... 57,155,851 339, 799.75 -59 260, 404.42 85,076.07] 32-67 
Oaleorian eee tis 57,562,994 539, 955.46 94 385, 673 .87 161,897.06} 41-98 

ar and General............ 50, 210, 265 403 , 334.76 -80 245,111.01] 166, 491.03 67-92 
Cena ae eo. 35, 630, 018 302,319.77 85 212,561.83} 109,319.46} 51-43 
ae eS Se rae 68,396,378 503, 718.63 -74 271,138.76 129,161.85] 47-64 
Chingy eye a) 2,994, 244 16, 792.92 +56 10,323.91 3,121.93 30-24 
Commercial Union.......... 121,215,182] 1,033,406.18 85 783, 637.35 376,074.87] 47-99 

foyer tabi | Meo a ee 29, 989, 606 254, 245.89 +85 224, 899.75 135,462.97} 60-23 
Hincieigtar weet 84, 037,373 628, 008.10 75 491,992.15 236,529.66} 48-08 
Employers’ Liability....... 139, 120, 169 979,104.40 -70 729,533.55 272,432.32 87°34 
Essex and Suffolk........... 31,777,050 233, 186.71 -73 92,467.83 43,947.86] 47-53 
Federated British........... 11,315,073 118, 962.02 1-05 96, 654.79 44,684.49 46-23 
General Accident Fire...... 71,043,512 432,216.56 761 347, 686.67 118, 966-81 84-22 
Guardian Assurance......... 178, 242,467] 1,655,401-88 -93} 1,415, 728.54 662,500.58 46-80 

aw Union and Rock....... 49,895,126 474, 712-60 95 398,775.97 268,482:77| 67-33 
Liverpool and London and 

Giiep siete eshte... 4. 244,204,634| 2,107,537.80 -86; 1,409, 716.61 610,715.72 43-32 
Local Government.......... 17,588, 217 168,809.36 -96 83,197.62 37,020.94; 44.50 
London and Lancashire..... 193, 633,876! 1,588,793.66 +82) 1,323,059.59 631, 238 .85 47-71 
London and Provincial...... 4,568,005 50,015.10 1-09 39, 233.31 15,987.78 40-75 
London and Scottish...... rs 23,103,374 152,450.54 -66 108, 735.22 35,516.64 32-66 
London Assurance........... 76, 010, 907 661, 802.27 87 542,853.11 290,212-77] 53-46 
London Guarantee.......... 46,325, 962 394,431.16 +85 260, 110.09 161,848.06} 62-22 
Wiaset eee Bie Boke None None - None None - 
Merchants Marine........... 53, 930, 600 299, 793.77 56 209, 037 .53 74,692.87} 35-73 
Motor Uywion tho 19, 877,854 169, 569.81 +85 135, 296.70 84,325.04 62-33 
National Provincial......... 25, 655, 038 218,395.61 85 155, 028.56 68,436:06] 44-14 
NortbcBritishe-.. . 20. 176,759,955} 1,419,545.68 -80} 1,106,396.14 503,619.94] 45-52 
Northern Assurance...... 133,418,622} 1,040,133.45 -78 793, 232-72 375, 951-70 47-39 
Norwich Union............. 144,951,617) 1,384,507.63 -96) 1,041, 638.22 429,000.78} 41-19 
Ocean Accident and Guar- 

ANTEC Sartre tree to ay ek Wk ad 75,775,576 675, 410.09 -89 487, 087.62 260,520.41} 53-49 
tat NOt sf . 59,877, 882 473,906.80 -79 340, 962.15 154,095.97) 45-19 
FOEIOUOT err e. ert NS 30, 466, 589 215, 843 .07 -71 159, 056.13 57,976.95] 36-45 
Pearle ene Vilex®. ee. 430 7 8,589,414 60,531.51 -70 51,093.41 7,927.63 15-52 
Phoenix of London...... ae 278,200,058} 2,471,365.91 -89| 1,583,795.74 737, 206.88 46-55 
PRED ee ict ee. 20, 657, 002 143, 018.33 -69 101, 384.00 16,882.95 16-65 
Provincial.......... AEE AB, 34, 482,361 369, 488.07 1-07 316.679.41 146, 225.04 46-17 
Lele itore cab Dee, 2 Ae en 45, 768, 938 420, 053.16 -92 332, 006.96 157,533.79 47.45 
Queensiandin meet ok). tie. 4 84,339, 242 837,397.95 +98 229; 021.84 121, 627.90 53-11 

ailway Passengers......... 3, 450, 843 84,526.15 1-00 23,544.75 11,879.64] 50-46 
Royal Exchange............ 118,848, 431 887, 794.86 75 676,390.58 335,260.88] 49-57 
Royal Insurance............ 311,028,645} 2, 431,094.23 -78| 1,929,001.49 881,306.26 45-69 
ROValScottishios sue 154 oe. 39,439, 084 268,515.65 -68 183,419.95 109, 726.64 59-82 
Scottish Metropolitan....... 44, 463,127 338, 260.43 .76 245, 935.47 101,938.15] 41-45 
POLISH UNION =... .. oo. es 56, 114, 993 462,189.40 82 402, 634.35 160,310.22 39°82 
Oa; we eran he ta Ree 29,961, 623 211,579.05 71 178,176.99] ~ 121,366.77] 68-12 
POWMIeNnE Males. 111, 450 1,518.49 1-36 736.51 None - 
State Assurance...... 16, 605, 912 129, 055-41 -78 97,759.51 28, 887.22 29-55 
Dunensurance wee © Leen 136, 256,442) 1,138, 687.66 +84 856, 635.60 422,747.02] 49-35 
Union Assurance............ 86,527, 887 733,713.06 +85 530, 342.32 249,960.91]; 47-33 
Union.of Canton-+s.... 203 68, 803, 827 501,056.53 73 382,157.40 175,493.64] 45-92 
Union Marine............... None None - None None - 
United !British-:.........0.. 23,079, 731 168, 726.41 °73 137,489.28 64,336.79 46-79 
World: Marine! <.05:6 5.0.0)... 28, 224, 586 145, 908.84 62 111, 670.30 69,456.10 62-20 
WiMPTSZOR ES te ck Ack 18,307,106 185, 136.73 1-01 149,502.02 88,675.35 59-31 
DIORREDITO: He8scck-. at, « 46,795, 940 461, 607-83 -99 370,171.15 173,323 .93 46-82 

Totals for 1928..... 4,187, 453,577| 34,229, 699-25 -§2| 25,669,318-12| 12,067,464-62| 47-12 
Foreign Companies 

MU AO7 2 oe AL 89, 797,506 602, 536.37 °67 530, 489.19 302,124.86 56-95 

Agrioultural 36) cc. Wess vee 17,819, 800 104,117.44 58 70, 420.86 38,895.66! 55-23 
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2,—Fire Insurance Business Transacted in Canada, 


by Companies, 1928—continued. 


Rate an 

Gross x age of 

amount of Premiums ae aus 2 oe Net oe losses 

Companies. risks taken charged ea Sere 2 ae paid 

during thereon. cent premiums. losses. gid cles 

year. re miums 

. gy re- 

risks ceived 

$ $ cts.| p.c $ cts. $ cts.| p.c 

Foreign Companies— 
continued. 
Alliance Insurance......-.--- 98, 127, 210 165, 294.26 -59 134, 985-02 64,238.89} 47-59 
American Alliance. ......--- 4,366, 588 38, 8383.57 +89 14,403.73 5,585.09} 38-77 
American Central........-.-. 93,992,846 274,610.08 1-14 174,051.91 158,040.70} 90-80 
American Colony......----: 8,079, 802 60, 101.23 “74 52,084.78 6,556.04 12-59 
American Exquitable........ 11,694, 562 124,477.17 1-06 106, 630.93 36, 660.79 34°38 
American Exchange......--- 7,665,500 23, 723 .20 31 23 , 723 .20 659 .83 2-78 
American Insurance.......-- 29,627,075 171, 063 .49 -58 106, 458-05 53,936.35 50-66 
American Reserve....--.--- 15,383, 183 101, 607 . 63 -66 62,934.97 41, 624.66 66-14 
Assecuranz-Union........--- 36, 631,372 472,980.91 1-29 389, 338 .93 139, 508-61 35°83 
Muatomo bile eee crisis ert None None - None None - 
Baloiseusth eee oot ss eee: 10, 757, 482 125,677.37 1-17 100, 113.74 42,029.85) 41-98 
Boston wey sheen ash ates 19,105,518 131,691.10 -69 91,021.60 56, 787.65 62-39 
Caledonian-American......- 13,400, 619 119,037.15 -89 58,399.08 22,892.82 39-20 
Galitorniaatateeeeiek co. skere 22,672, 884 190,674.74 +84 142,787.67] || 102,307-14 71-65 
Central Manufacturers....... 3,901,505 57, 784 .08 1-48 45,958.59 21, 762.03 47-35 
Gitizensy ASaaaeeh dein es eters 20,551,101 148 , 443 .37 72 72,541.34 S107, NeLtnaonkas 
City of New York.......--. 9,495, 245 76, 048.28 -80 None None - 
Goluambiates eee eee 17,823,319 204, 888 .29 1-15 79,637.88 41, 936-34 52-66 
Commercial Union of N.Y.. 2,488,498 33,314.07 1-34 19,113.57 7,611.29} 39-82 
Connecticit. wse-biee sabi 54,377, 889 450, 830.53 83 222,448.39 110,854.17) 49-83 
Contimentalienn aie cetaacra! 2 84,331,417 701,272.72 +83 516, 645.90 189,940.62} 36-76 
Equitable Fire and Marine.. 94,104, 881 205, 468 - 63 85 44,489 68 92,170.85} 49-83 
Fidelity-American........-- 5, 828, 736 79,959.01 1-37 65-694 .82 96, 494-56, 40-33 
Fidelity-Phenix..’......-..-- 72,874,914 640, 343 .83 88 495,900.89 163,848.23) 33-04 
Fire Association of Philadel- 

DIVA. cee ike cha. 2% jhe. ¢ 75,774, 230 610, 704.57 81 346, 874.61 200,821.20} 57-89 
Fireman’s Fund.........---- 33, 073, 269 257,478.74 -78 203, 347.15 134,290.19 66-04 
IPeTKON tS aie eae oi oma seo 23,585, 484 266, 147.37 1-13 221,877.07 60,104-16} 27-09 
Fire Reassurance........---- 25,055, 442 181,436.14 -72 108, 713 .89 61,574.73 56-64 
First American.........---- 16, 686, 186 135,617.06 -81 83, 7838.75 44,035-50| 52-56 
doa Bonciene- saneee ter: = meer 19,147, 209 206, 547.96 1-08 158,519.77 33,592.06} 21-19 
TEER UAT the cee eae ayede oles ei 15,731,329 926,192.39 1-44 None None eee 
Generallot Paris (aie. % smc - 20, 707, 962 212,412.90 1-03 142,404.17 47,870.55} 33-62 
General Insurance of 

imericiey ae. eis re 22,930, 433 202,104.16 -88 165, 799.56 19,328.81 11-66 
Gaiman oie OAs Se ooo es 7,658, 494 61, 441-04 -80 46, 608, 36 17,866.90} 38-33 
Glensehalish ase -rmil- «sa 40,364, 469 300, 103 .30 -74 197,2 6.76 121,407.87| 61-56 
Globe and Rutgers.......--- 165,407,696) 1,184,034.19 72 804, 837 .30 462,276.55| 57-44 
Great American..........-- 68, 540, 256 572,656.89 -84 424, 483 .42 318,677.95| 51-52 
Hanoverian eesti: Ra None None - None None — 
Hardware Dealers.......--- 17, 062, 909 373,325.76 2:19 328, 283 .20 123, 202.41 37-53 
Hiartlordibnveta tect sitas: 174,674,446] 1, 245,830.66 -71| 1,076, 022.38 530,568.08} 49-31 
HiGhae 4. ane eee. ict 917,405,567) 2,201,405 .29 1-01| 1,795, 808.70 985,689.04, 54-89 
Imperial Assurance.....--..- 38,428, 914 337,454.54 -88 95,308.13 36,077.07| 37-85 
Insurance Co. of North 

JA TET CU Rae Bie, antes at 146, 057, 025 936,329.00 -64 703,365.82 338,057.35) 48-06 
Insurance Co. of State of Pa. 36,131, 707 960, 886.17 -72 162,910.27 76, 401-42 46.90 
aim Colne GeR IE. ink eee tens 11,441,174 86, 490.92 -76 64, 231.98 38.070.48| 59-27 
Lumbermen’s Insurance..... 13,359,515 128,935.73 +97 109,349 .52 24,701.21 22-59 
Lumbermen’s Mutua] Insur- 

ANCOUa oak MER eee User 4,414,304 71, 004-98 1-61 55,346-07 92,519-46| 40-69 
Maryland Insurance.......-- 7,160,445 75, 608.83 1-06 47,085.93 16,939.32} 35-97 
Mechanies and Traders...... 1,780,761 32, 642-85 1-83 18, 725-68 6,964.60} 37-19 
Merchants and Manufact- 

TOES he Here aie ic hee 2,251,466 19, 283-52 86 19,257.52 164.77 86 
Merchants Fire. .t2:.--24--: 36,423,412 354,569.70 97 306,159.15 124,423-74| 40-65 
Mercury. JEe. bee kane sce 13 , 493 , 603 61, 667.12 -46 42, 215-99 11,048.71 26-17 
Millers National..........-- 13,024,119 132,769.71 1-02 117,378.70 33,908.77 28-89 
Mill. Owmnerseere ree 21,405,747 297,527.78 1-39 213,371.59 56, 153.71 26-32 
Milwaukee Mechanics....... 5, 500, 623 48,705 .60 -89 32,768.74 881.81 2-69 
Minnesota Implement....... 17,062, 909 378,020.40 2-19 328 , 283-20 123, 202.41 37-53 
National-Ben Franklin...... 35,580, 272 404, 518-44 1-14 325,798-91 144,576.97 44.38 
National Fire of Hartford... 88, 100,414 723,871.28 +82 533,329.23 332,079.62| 62-27 
National Guaranty........-. 10, 791, 669 148, 048-53 1-37 118, 158.03 47,034.38, 39-81 
National Union.........---- 23,745, 888 121,546.91 “51 82,113.61 59,075.76) 71-94 
Lia Nationale:cds.20...- a2: 67,126,219 775, 691.71 1-16 674,395.88' | 304,561.01 45-16 
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2.—Fire Insurance Business Transacted in Canada, by Companies, 1928—conc. 


Companies. 


Foreign Companies— 
concluded. 


Bhawani 0 sta sone... «ne 
New Hampshire............ 
Newiulersey eer or ah. ces 
New York Underwriters.... 
INGAPAPS 3 54s oe Bk 
North pRaverame gitar 2. /.4e 


LeRoi es Th: Ue ce ee en ee 


Phoenix of Hartford......... 
Providence Washington. .... 
Queen of America........... 
Retail Hardware........... 
Rhode Island....4:2.... 0... 


ROBT a siete Ee able norte - 


United States Merchants.... 


Universal 


Total for 1928....... 
Grand Total for 1928... 


Per- 

Rate cent- 

Gross of age of 
amount of Premiums pre- Net cash Net cash losses 

risks taken charged miums received paid, paid 
during thereon. per for for to pre- 
year. cent premiums. losses. miums 

of re- 

risks ceived. 

$ $ cts:| pic $ Cts: $ cts.| p.c. 
38, 752, 939 289, 681.91 +75 186, 429.03 99, 202.72 53-21 
28,718,592 265, 244-51 -92 199,543.11 105, 709.25 55-48 
19, 960,592 142,750.92 -72 86, 968.48 27,620.18 31-76 
59, 938, 984 507, 744.57 -85 51,491.63 18,935.34 36-77 
62,477, 087 461,959.09 °74 350, 705 .44 207, 803 .47 59-25 
18,383, 662 160, 752.93 87 107,100.61 49,078.29 45-82 
67,343,964] 1,126,134.49 1-67 895 069.91 298, 965.69 33-40 
34, 380,390 397,119.31 1-16 270, 552.98 13, 225.91 27-07 
43 , 563, 062 382, 257.49 -88 322,023.72 111,390.77 34-59 
2 e283 212,189.61 -98 Tare ge 42 65,577.17 49-59 
98,179, 986 762,357.26 -78| 368, 628.77 183, 701.13 49-83 
47,054, 273 325, 137.99 69 168, 237.97 95,430.17 56-72 
108, 202,342 892, 763.37 83 712,990.12 332,555.13 46-64 
17,062, 909 373,325.76 2-19 328, 283 .20 123,202.41 37-53 
10,591,117 49, 883.46 -47 34,553.77 8,092.32 23-42 
40,811,061 316, 768 .26 78 181,497.97 136, 456.54 75:18 
27, 736, 528 162,084.68 “58 87,642.81 48,860.96 55-75 
64, 251,573 433, 767.35 -68 305, 716.10 141,217.79 46-19 
29,368, 623 211, 244.06 -72 129,545.43 59,461.89 45-90 
16,972,345 110,424.02 65 8, 850.25 4,324.88 48.87 
66,387,767 511. 987.85 “77 339, 281.13 206, 735.35 60-93 
31,875, 208 282,207.77 89 243,756.56 122,761.85 50-36 
1,658, 701 26, 834.71 1-62 17, 853.12 8,176.35 45-80 
10,507,794 78,590.67! “75 52,023.70 36, 988.02 71-10 
40,090, 720 362,617.84 -96 287,132.25 141,156.54 49-16 
' 6,955, 868 111)452).65 1-60 (ayOhoutslly 11,145.58 15-35 
67, 022,379 483 , 466.28 -72 377,476.05 202,972.88 53-77 
None None - None None = 
14, 232,090 91,047.63 -64 64, 234.92 11,468.39 17-85 
42,747, 852 295, 833 .90 -69 200,021.81 142,932.36 71-46 
20, 252, 842 144, 647.33 -71 113043221 52,692.24 46-41 
354529,177, 783| 28,905,373. 59 -87| 29,461,420.16| 9,673,734.28| 47-28 
9,187, 224,958! 89,413,215 49 *88) 54,826,838.72' 25,544,656.84! 46-59 


3.—Assets of Canadian Companies Selling Fire 
other classes of Insurance, 
Canadian Transacting such 


Insurance, or Fire Insurance and 
and Assets in Canada of Companies other than 
Business in Canada, 1924-1928. 


Items. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927, 1928. 
Canadian Companies. $ $ $ $ $ 
RO Scie et ae 2,757,595 2,793,241 2,984,391 3,213, 096 2,827,672 
io@answonres! State: 4.04... .cok bk. 2,838, 402 4,012,248 3,414, 679 4, 223 , 583 3,492,620 
Stocks, bonds and debentures.......... 26,917,845) 26,887,124; 30,485,388) 34,129,480] 40,093,447 
Agents’ balances and premiums out- 

ShAMCIN VOR ema mei wean lee: 3,163, 666 3, 214,993 3,490, 442 3,803,900) 4,161,359 
Cash on hand and in banks!............ 4,103,088] 3,689,719 3, 124, 742 4,415,976 5, 661, 692 
Interest.and rents’. 9.8). cau kob. ok 507, 008 541,488 587,756 511,184 491, 439 
Ram aca DE cr ore a ot nw hls econ 1, 259, 298 945,442 905,051 1,354, 994 3, 876, 826 

Total Assets..........05.-2...00. 41,546,912) 42,084,255) 45,592,449! 51,652,213) 60,615,055 
Fritish Companies. 
Ves MCSUAILE en mage at the Sn SL 3,548,431 2,988,810} 2,998,810} 3,045,860) 2,998 944 
Peansion realsestate:.... 00h sus oak 3,331,560} 2,947,639 3,036, 956 2,876,538] 2,882,435 
Stocks, bonds and debentures..........| 39,035,439 39,085,486} 39,184,015} 40,732,091} 41,684,149 
Agents’ balances and premiums out- 

SENG PAT, | Sopa Sires Agi ln aa 3,897,544 4,162,716} 4,382,098 4,557,720} 5,298,183 
Cash on hand and in banks!............ 3, 986, 487 4,744,748 4,223,724 5,174, 714 5,493,843 
Iinterestyandirents. her. isch .c8h..0... om 341, 852 346, 800 340,774 333,437 330, 155 
Other assets in Canada.....:.......... 723, 730 671,751 642, 897 744,365 915,458 

Total Assets in Canmada.......| 54,865,043 54,947,951) 54,809,274) 57,464,725} 59,603,167 


10Or deposited with Government. 
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3,-Assets of Canadian Companies Selling Fire Insurance, or Fire Insurance and 
other classes of Insurance, and Assets in Canada of Companies other than 
Canadian Transacting such Business in Canada, 1924-1928—concluded. 


Items. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 
Foreign Companies. 
Mealtestate cue ooo kus ee Neher -- - - - - 
Toans'on realestate... «easels 125,000 14,500 14,500 13,000 23, 000 


Stocks, bonds and debentures.......... 
Agents’ balances and premiums out- 

SHAN GIDE sere ee oe eee 
Cash on hand and in banks!...........- 
Interest and rents.........-.-.5.502+00% 
Other assets in Canada.............--- 


25,804,689} 26,010,419) 27,184,299) 28,785,813 29, 292,566 


2,890,549) 3,011,654) 2,906,791} 2,908,472 3,439,315 
4,979,501} 5,357,230; 5,190,968} 5,491,382 6, 022,316 
251,149 258, 853 277,624 296, 850 301, 816 
31,008 46, 803 111,747 77, 159 110,305 


34,081,891| 34,699,460] 35,685,929) 37,572,676 39,189,318 


Total Assets in Canada....... 


All Companies. 

Rea liestatowieeess asses nee ee ete 
[moansionrealiestate: andes = srl 
Stocks, bonds and debentures.......... 
Agents’ balances and premiums out- 

StAN Ging wees cn.) SRO eee ase eee 
Cash on hand and in banks!........... 
Interest ancdirents... see aes ee 
Other assets in Canada..............-- 


6,306,026] 5,782,051] 5,983,201} 6,258,956 5,8°6,616 
6,294,962} 6,974,387, 6,466,185) 7,113,121 6,398, 055 
91,757,973} 91,983,029] 96,853,702) 103,647,384 111,070, 162 


9,951,759] 10,389,363} 10,779,331] 11,270,092 12,898, 857 
13,069,086] 13,791,697; 13,139,434) 15,082,072 17,187,851 
1,100,009} 1,147,141 1,206,154) 1,141,471 1,123,410 
9,014,031] 1,663,996} 1,659,695} 2,176,518 4,902,589 


139,493, 846| 131,731,666! 136,087,652| 146,689,614 159, 407, 540 


1Or deposited with Government. | 


Total Assets in Canada...... 


4.—Liabilities of Canadian Companies Selling Fire Insurance, or Fire Insurance and 


other classes of Insurance, and Liabilities in Canada of Companies other than 
Canadian Transacting such Business in Canada, 1924-1928. 
ee 


ees 
1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
3,492,830} 3,165,783] 3,451,325) 3,939,126 4,484,577 
11,860,854] 11,653,192} 12,669,558} 13,699,112 14,090,785 
4,302,946] 4,452,170] 4,619,584) 5,095,002 5, 828, 080 


19,656,630] 19,271,695] 20,740,467) 22,733,240 24, 403, 442 


Items. 


Canadian Companies. 
Wmsettlodslossesiins.. cen ee coe ener 
Reserve of unearned premiums......... 
Sundnyatemp wes ees ee ee eek eenei os 
Total Liabilities not includirg 

Gapital: 2%. cite tac ce a cre 


Excess of assets over liabilities, exclud- 
INO CApitale maaan led sey eee tee ears 


21,890,282) 22,813,160 24,851,981} 28,918,973 36,211,613 
Capitalistock paid ups.) o. secee e 


15,087,351] 14,311,871} 13,653,915} 15,003,316 17,020,855 


British Companies. 
Wingettledtlossesiw.ih cee ocr 
Reserve of unearned premiums......... 
SUNG EyaUeIis + nate ee ee aera 


Total Liabilities in Camada........... 


3,189,524) 2,589,335} 2,911,182) 3,379,385 4,354,948 
17,560,930] 17,858,096) 18,955,408) 19,457,735 20, 742, 422 
1,293,544, 1,222,290] 1,310,328} 1,495,409 1,548, 825 


22,043,998] 21,669,721] 23,176,918) 24,332,529 26, 646, 195 


Excess of assets over liabilities, exclud- 
ARONCAPIGCIMMe ers eres ete yel ee ene re ere 


32,821,045) 33,278,230] 31,632,356] 33,132,196 32,956,975 
Capitalistock paid UD.- ee..+ mae ene - = = = a 


Foreign Companies. 
Wnsettled losses¥s ice caterer 
Reserve of unearned premiums........: 
Sundry items 


1, 989,183) 1,637,229] 1,538,817} 1,176,847 1,589,302 
11,824,844) 12,115,693] 12,229,515) 12,182,168 12,811, 246 
685, 563 802, 968 702,759 855,414 901,078 


ee eS 


vie elaltieanave ete (5's; ob e's ss 240 (6 (9 él 


Total Liabilities in Canada........... 

Excess of assets over liabilities, exclud- 
{ORCA tel lee eres tes sees eee es... ems 19,582,301] 20,143,569} 21,207,810} 23,858, 248 23 , 887, 692 

Capitalistockpaid@up cee eee ee - - = = oa 

Al! Companies. 

Wnsettled lossessaan..ce ete ee 

Reserve of unearned premiums......... 

SUNY MLCTAS eis palate teers eicaal cette: 


8,671,537, 7,392,297} 7,901,324) 8,495,358 10,428 , 827 
41,246,628] 41,626,981] 43,854,481) 45,339,015 47,644,453 
6,282,053} 6,477,428] 6,632,671) 7,445,825 8, 277,983 


Total Liabilities in Canada not in- 


cluding Capital...................-. 56,200,218] 55,496, 706 58,388, 476 61,280,198} 66,351, 263 


Excess of assets over liabilities, ex- 
cluding capital.......... RE ee hea 


74,293, 628 76,234,959| 77,692,147| 85,409,417 93, 056, 280 
Capital stock paid up!.........-.......-. 


15,087,351| 14,311,871| 13,653,915] 15,003,316] 17,020,855 


1Canadian companies only. 
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5.—Income and Expenditure of Canadian Companies Selling Fire Insurance, or Fire 


Insurance and other classes of Insurance, and Income and Expenditure in 
Canada of Companies other than Canadian Transacting such Business in 


Canada, 1924-1928. 


Items. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 
INCOME. $ $ $ $ $ 
Canadian Companies. 
Net cash for premiums from fire and 
Gluncraisvuennce se: ty ee ke 20,490,725} 20,338,906} 21,558,094] 23,270,427] 26,403,345 
Interest and dividends on stocks, ctc... 1, 614, 299 1,605, 890 1, 790, 416 1,944,324 2,234,407 
Un eLe yan Pein aero mrs oh ek oe en an oe 2,699,682} 1,648,965) 2,766,588} 3,661,198] 7,107,357 
Total Cash Income................... 24,804,706) 23,593,761) 26,115,098) 28,875,949] 35,745,109 
British Companies. 
Net cash for premiums................ 31,142,394) 32,177,959} 34,066,853} 35,291,010} 38,947,220 
Interest and dividends on stocks, etc... 1,806,710 1,781, 280 1,780,317 A ORGS: 1, 827, 283 
SING lbeimicaae eee croee re te 1,079 645 15,808 5, 698 1,301 
Total Cash Income................... 32,950,183) 33,959,884) 35,862,978] 37,068,983) 40,775,804 
Foreign Companies.! 
Net cash for premiums................ 22,971,062} 24,193,206} 23,703,863] 24,146,575) 26,483,893 
Interest and dividends on stocks, etc. . 1, 233, 799 1,267,040 1,345, 137 1,425,276 1,484,347 
HOUOry items eee ty oN ee eS 61,818 1,245 105 149 3,330 
Total Cash Income................... 24,266,679] 25,461,491) 25,049,105) 25,572,000) 27,971,570 
EXPENDITURE. 
Canadian Companies. 
eel ol yea ERY Se rr ra 7,534,827; 6,483,977} 6,571,218] 5,722,354] 6,663,317 
(enenalexpenses eri 2a. ee 5,351, 594 5, 654, 651 6,413, 729 6, 032, 664 7,971,270 
On account of branches other than Fire 
OIC Ea T ER ae a Lees 7,778, 043 7,407, 522 8,838,138} 10,312,567} 11,924,618 
Dividends or bonus to shareholders.... 756, 600 793,114 829,380] 1,193,634] 1,292,586 
PPaxaseeegetg Pesepicsr)® > 4 wi gey 757,174 624, 058 588, 035 690.145 706,940 
Total Cash Expenditure.............. 22,185, 7122) 20,967,1492| 23,244,5472| 23,953, 7812 28,558, 731 
Excess of income over expenditure...... 2,618,994) 2,626,612} -2,870,551) 4,922,137/ 7,186,378 
British Companies.' r 
Haid tomlossesi#e: #2. See nahh a omeen com 13,696,192) 12,057,156] 11,881,784! 10,095,057) 12,067,465 
Generalexpenses: .sh.6 sari. 0b a eeueen x 8, 646, 466 9,017,645 9,455, 705 9,402,303 9,817,151 
Ov account of branches other than Fire i 
Orpen esse ihses.h Ee cee 1 Pe te 7,085,214 7,415, 287 8,244,434] 11,205,796) 138,174,461 
AX Coat ee VON, Se er FP Ree he eet toe 965, 681 1,082, 063 1,116,005 1,178,706 1, 256, 920 
«Total Cash Expenditure.............. 30, 293,553| 29,572,151) 39,697,928] 31,881,862) 36,315,997 
Excess of income over expenditure...... 2,556,629 4,387,733] 5,165,050) 5,187,121) 4,459,807 
Foreign Companies.! 
Mal Gstom |OSSEs SARA. zo. hag Jat 11,785,269] 11,665,223} 10,487,474] 7,910,486] 9,673,734 
Generalexponsestus ire. 1 ae ee 6,451,174] 6,748,047 6,770,930! 6,761,904) 7,222,292 
On account of branches other than Fire 
GE bi (Ss sce a TR ee ee anne aE 2,860,975 2,925,412 3,543,059 5, 522,964 7,678, 034 
Pres e We e. eens WetAts NE Ge, ote 810,574 856, 329 845, 559 883,216 920,976 
Total Cash Expenditure.............. 22,470,469) 22,896,953] 22,392,262) 21,863,8533| 25,495,636 
Excess of income over expenditure...... 1,796,209) 2,564,539} 2,656,843) 3,708,147) 2,476,534 


1Income and expenditure in Canada. 


Including $7,474 profits returned to subscribers in 1921, $3,827 in 1925. $4,047 in 1926, and $2,417 in 1927. 


‘Includes several small amounts of profits returned to subscribers. 
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6.—Amount of Net Premiums Written and Ne 
inces, by Canadian, British and Foreign C 


Business, 1927 and 1928. 


INSURANCE 


(Licensed re-insurance deducted.) 


t Losses Incurred in Canada, by Prov- 
ompanies Transacting Fire Insurance 


Canadian. British. Foreign. 
Provinces. 
Premiums. Losses. Premiums. Losses. Premiums. Losses. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1927. 

PE slsland seeps wears ci 41,332 23, 873 131,389 44,257 79,504 30,218 
NOVAS CO Glan teres Genrae 439, 762 209, 742 925,467 362, 206 990,901 579,085 
New Brunswick. ....:¢.:.... 303, 250 156,577 976, 262 379,356 775,316 282,360 
Quebec: haart e eearneey aa 2,118,601 894,309 6,189,811 2,613,500 5,081, 82] 2,007,192 
QOritanio westias anormal stem caee 847d00,020 1,330,075 8,802,217 3,878,923 5,979, 204 2,674,027 
IM AIILOD Ne atts ee eee 786,427 208, 127 1,608,585 469, 454 1,399,074 372,524 
Saskia tele walle aren cere 1,119, 694 372,477 1,600, 787 696, 091 1,586, 947 576, 268 
Albentat.. ie bens ae aes 796, 677 358, 887 1, 623, 124 683 , 353 1,530, 694 675,335 
British Columbia..........% 862, 827 384, 289 2,740, 884 956,410 2,064, 923 711,504 
Valltonin. ce oe ee ete ee bee 2,598 1,092 7,864 6, 460 3,073 1,977 

Total eee aie 9,782,902 | 3,939,440 | 24,618,840 10,095,054 | 19,491,457 7,919, 490 

1928. 

PE. sland). ceies setae eee 38,113 8,431 134,704 46,593 80,801 37,161 
NOVa OCOUIM ee. ocr ee es 407,523 255,399 943,441 531,376 860, 052 534,485 
INGWelbsTUDS WICK.) hss. amore 304, 882 141, 808 985,015 483,555 748,112 393,367 
Quebetrae.kere wane 2,390,846 1,054,555 Oro21 207 3,184,286 5,381,052 2,512,836 
Ontanionae steeiee ee ere See 3,296,410 1,482,361 9,056, 986 4,265,155 6, 297, 682 2,855, 707 
Manito baja ats, beeen 1,008, 849 283,978 1, 697, 697 629,2 1 1,47 a 625, 509 
Saskatehewalias..acdte-aeoenh 1,580,522 765,122 1,755,848 761,442 1,719,587 735,070 
POU SRA RETO Oe? BRUNA Salt ese re 1,101,649 571, 794 1,840, 742 1,214,765 1,740,519 1,083,388 
British Columioideemcci ser 907, 584 298, 268 2,858, 531 951, 054 2, 206,334 896, 212 
Warkeoniys ee ee aie acme eka 3,864 20,619 5,454 None 2,874 None 

TOCA ean aes 11,049,242 | 4,882,335 | 25,599, 625 12,067,467 | 20,461,424 9,673,735 


1Including small items unapportioned by provinces. 


Summary of Fire Insurance in Canada, 1928.—Of the total amount of 
fire insurance effected in Canada during each year, a part is sold by companies 
holding provincial licences and permits. Such companies generally confine their 


operations to the province from which they 
allowed at the same time to sell insurance in other provinces. 


get authority to operate, but may be 
The bulk of fire 


insurance business, however, is that done by Dominion licensees. Operations in 


1928 are summarized in Table 7. 


is summarized in Table 8. 


7.—Dominion and Provincial Fire Insurance in Canada, 1928. 


Business transacted by unlicensed companies 


Net Net in Net Net 
Items. Insurance force at end Premiums Losses 
written. of year. received. paid. 
$ 3 $ 
teDominion Licenscess: se eee «ce SMS tas 9, 187,224,958] 8,869,512, 819 54,826, 85t 25,544, 664 
2. Provincial Licensees— 
(a) Provincial Companies within province by 
which they are incorporated.......... 532,255, 252) 1,277,158, 461 5, 488, 959 2,768,454 
(b) Provincial Companies within provinces 
other than those by which they are 
INCOLPOLALTCAGy At....5 Mle eke aah) eee 12,078, 622 20, 671, £93 131,832 63, 154 
Total for Provincial Companies..... 544,333,874] 1, 297,830,354 5, 620, 782 2,831, 608 
Grand: Total casio oeacnee ee 9,731,558, 832/10, 167,343,173 60, 447, 633 28,376, 272 
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8.—Fire Insurance Carried on Property in Canada in 1927, under Section 129 of the 
Insurance Act, 1917, by Companies, Associations or Underwriters not Licensed 
to Transact Business in Canada. 


Amounts by Companies. 


$ 
SSN ATONE REET, WIE Ee eae ENS TAREE a He) Shp 62,934,441 
Pree real WUOC Ira Or tenis Wk HIG CEN eg 11,078,375 
bE SES Ge EE TET Nail ee) i OCS ARE ORE Rel pale aT NR AR I a 474, 858, 493 
Pe HU R mma hy WAERMEEN ENA HESS HIG 1), Bh PR EE Oe ah ago 34,045, 492 
1S Jo sci Bitlet iapelnaes oi Li bloat ae GAR tee i ne taal nt Un ei a ES 582,916,801 


$ 

Roe ae Orme a te, ot, Ms eT, AO ene. ee 21,576, 006 
Industrial Plants and Mercantile Establishments......................... 000 o lon, 554, 413,320 
Ret maya ropes eucut auipnionts. Mic.) ins tay sak hace ede. , LAU oo pee, 2,478, 229 
ee a AE ra ee ih AON IN ele oh rate oN «i. SME GON, ss Men BR cee ba. , Be 4,449, 246 

POCA, Lee SE SEN er Sen EN ah MM VOR Gee en i OME oe ee, 582,916,801 

Amounts by Provinces. 
$ $ 

Prince: dward Island. .5).c002....6% Ao 0 con peaskatchewaniys. vai: ee Ce. 8,034, 276 
UNGGADSCO Lic meres hi Reh EN AA og PPL SOO%O (Ou PA bertas. Vee ain titee . Ate eee 5,353, 624 
Neva Briumwickyte enb eee Crh) eM Zoals0esonioritish Columbiaver. foo 1a ae. 17,312,971 
(QS OS Ow. se erate | Rink: gs aye Mere ame ZLON2 TAS OA OS | MYON. : Sua ste Sas che OR. eae 72,185 
OnianOse ees ha ee, ONE Gime: jus 270,172,845 ST 
LW EATIVIGG) OF As Ua ee i ae ane pee 8,297,183 Wotal: Beers. oct ue 582,916,801! 


1Includes $20,856,889 unapportioned by provinces. 


Section 2.—Life Insurance. 


An article descriptive of the growth of life insurance in Canada, contributed 
by A. D. Watson, Esq., of the Department of Insurance, Ottawa, appeared on pp. 
860-864 of the Canada Year Book, 1925. 


Life Insurance Statistics.—The business of life insurance was carried on in 
Canada in 1928 by 41 active Dominion companies, including 28 Canadian, 5 British 
and 8 foreign companies. In addition there were 6 British and 5 foreign companies 
licensed to write insurance but which had ceased to write new insurance, while 4 
other British and 4 other foreign companies were authorized under the Act to 
transact business in connection with policies written prior to Mar. dl, 1878. One 
other foreign company was licensed to transact business in 1926, but has written no 
life insurance business in Canada except one group policy which was written in 
1928 but lapsed before the close of the year. 


As shown by the historical statistics of Table 9, the life insurance business in 
Canada has expanded from very small beginnings, the total net life insurance in 
force in Dominion companies in 1869 being only $35,680,082 while in 1929 it was 
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$6,157,308,0121, the amount per head of the estimated population of Canada having 
more than doubled since 1920—an evidence of the general recognition of the fact 
that, in view of the high cost of living, a larger amount of life insurance 
is necessary for the adequate protection of dependants... Notable also from these 
historical statistics is the fact that in this field the British companies, which were 
the leaders in 1869, have fallen far behind the Canadian and the foreign companies. 
The total net amount of new insurance effected during the year 1928 was $918,742,- 
0642, as compared with $838,475,057 in 1927, $797,940,009 in 1926, and $712,091,889 
in 1925, while the premiums paid were $192,945,783, as compared with $173,732,359 
in 1927, $159,872,965 in 1926 and $145,480,207 in 1925. The total net assurance 
premiums paid in 1929 were $210,730,802. 


The following diagram shows the rapid increase of life insurance in force in 
Dominion companies between 1870 and 1928. Preliminary figures for 1929 show 
an increase of almost $550,000,000 in the year, or a larger amount than the total 
in force as late as 1903. 


LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE IN CANADA 
I870 — 1928 


(DOMINION COMPANIES) 


In Table 10 detailed statistics are given of the business of Canadian, British 
and foreign companies respectively, by companies, in 1928, while Table 11 is a 
summary showing the business of Canadian, British and foreign companies for the 
past 5 years. Table 12 shows the ordinary and industrial policies in force and 
effected during the year ended Dee. 31, 1928. Table 13 gives the insurance death- 
rate by classes of companies, and Tables 14, 15, and 16 show respectively the assets, 
liabilities, and cash income and expenditure of Canadian and other life insurance 
companies for the years 1924 to 1928. Statistics of Dominion fraternal insurance 
are given in Table 17 and of Dominion and provincial insurance combined in Table 
18, which shows that on Dec. 31, 1928, the total life insurance in force in Canada 
was $5,993,140,638. 


1Preliminary figure. 2Tn 1929 the new insurance effected was $970, 128,744. 
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9.—Life Insurance in Force and Effected in Canada, by years, 1869-1929. 
epee ean reeeree es fas eS eS 2 Re ANB Re erp nso 


WotAmthintin force. Insurance Net Amount 


in force of new 
Years. ; — per head of insurance 
Canadian British Foreign Total estimated effected 
Companies. | Companies. | Companies. Bp aee population. | during year. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
PBGOP Brsseee eects 5,476,358 16,318,475 13, 885, 249 35, 680, 082] * 10-45 12,854, 132 
BS COP cd crccettstes 6,404, 437 17,391, 922 18, 898,353 42,694,712 12-36 12,194, 696 
USAR ER cnt vat 8,711,111 18, 405 , 325 18,709,499 45, 825,935 13°15 13,332,626 
LST. cnc Sha 13,070,811 19, 258, 166 34,905, 707 67, 234, 684 18-62 21,070,101 
AS 1S abies see 15,777,197 18, 862,191 42,861, 508 77,500,896 21-13 21,053, 618 
PaLaee fae 19, 634,319 19, 863, 867 46, 218,138 85, 716,325 22-41 19,108, 221 
AST ORs We. eareetk 21,957, 296 19,455, 607 43,596, 361 85,009, 264 21-87 15,074, 258 
STONES sc esate 24, 649, 284 18, 873,173 40,728,461 84, 250, 918 21-33 13, 890, 127 
TSU ORG te a1. ete 26,870, 224 19,349, 204 39, 468,475 85, 687, 903 21-35 13,534, 667 
LSTSine hee 28, 656, 556, 20, 078, 533 36, 016, 848 84,751,937 20-78 12,169,755 
TSR Oe ots ae ence 33, 246, 543 19, 410, 829 33, 616, 330 86, 273, 702 20:81 11,354, 224 
MBS oa cape nrnreretors 37,838,518 19, 789, 863 33, 643, 745 91,272,126 21-65 13, 906, 887 
USS URES wien aiienr 46,041,591 20, 983,092 36, 266, 249 103, 290.932 23-88 17,618, 011 
ASS2Uee cette 53, 855, 051 22,329,368 38, 857, 629 115, 042, 048 26-24 20, 112,755 
ASS35 ee enact 59, 213, 609 23,511,712 41,471,554 124, 196, 875 28-02 21,572,960 
TOS aie neous, 66,519,958 24,317,172 44,616,596 135, 453, 726 30-20 23,303,412 
ABSORP oh a .te8 ae 74,591, 139 25, 930, 272 49,440,735 149, 962, 146 33-04 26,767, 488 
ABSOA EG ocntteet, 88, 181, 859 27, 225, 607 55,908,230) 171,315, 696 37-33 34, 800, 598 
Petey ( ¢ EPA are bi 101,796, 754 28, 163,329 61,734, 187 191,694, 270 41-33 37,381,810 
Li hefel a Rom ois Bae 114, 034, 279 30, 003, 210 67,724,094) 211,761,583 45-17 40, 923.529 
MBB ORG i's. inate 125, 125, 692 30, 488, 618 76,349,392} 231,963,702 48-94 43,912, 187 
TSSOTRE .. onaeer: 135,218, 990 31, 613, 730 81,591,847] 248,424,567 51-83 39, 802, 956 
RTO can SES ee 143 , 368,817 32,407, 937 85,698,475) 261,475,229 54-10 37, 609, 287 
USO 20S, oa aio ites 154, 709,077 33, 692, 706 90,708,482} 279,110,265 57-09 44,062,440 
LS OS cenntehers siete 167, 475,872 33, 543, 884 94,602,966) 295,622,722 59-89 44, 802,847 
UNO: aes SRS SRS 177, 511, 846 33,911, 885 96,737.705| 308,161,436 62-96 49,111,010 
hotter ete ean 188,326, 057 34,341,172 96,590,352} 319,257,581 63-42 44,101,898 
AS OG res conteares 195,303,042 34,837,448 97,660,009} 327,800,499 64-45 42, 293 ,322 
LOOT statisti as 208, 655, 459 35, 293, 134 100,063,684} 344,012,277 66-90 47,710, 165 
SO Sices ere, estate 226, 209, 636 36, 606, 195 105,708,154) 368,523,985 70-88 54,387,303 
LS OO Serer terres 252, 201,516 38, 025, 948 113,943,209] 404,170,673 76°85 66, 184, 063 
LODO serrerscaseret ress 267, 151, 086 89, 485,344 124,433,416} 431,069,846 81-00 67,729,115 
LOU etraleiece tee: 284, 684, 621 40, 216, 186 138,868,227) 463,769,034 86-34 72, 854, 859 
VIGO 2 wrens: tar ctacctcheias 308, 202,596 41,556, 245 159,053,464} 508,812,305 91-98 79, 638,914 
LOS cares sien cane « 335, 638, 940 42,127, 260 170,676,800} 548,443,000 96-99 90,732,415 
A904 Wet oice os cveeaiets 364, 640, 166 42,608,738 180,631,886] 587,880,790 100-92 97,617,402 
MQOD arctacouse ores ic 397, 946, 902 43,809, 211 188,578,127} 630,334,240 105-20 104, 719, 585 
LOO Gerster asvnaeee, 420, 864, 847 45,655,951 189, 740, 102 656, 260, 900 106-35 93, 722,510 
LOO Ver aegeenee, 450,573, 724 46,462,314 188,487,447} 685,523,485 108-78 88, 784, 250 
NO0S rssatee etna 480, 266, 931 46,161,957 193,087,126} 719,516,014 110-85 98, 644,410 
LOO Bereta io eietere _ 515, 415, 437 46,985,192) 217,956,351 780,356, 980 116-56 130, 122, 008 
LDU Siac s ce aess. 565, 667, 110 47,816,775; 242,629,174 856, 113,059 123-77 150, 785,305 
I Ds Sueeee ees 626, 770, 154 50,919,675} 272,530,942) 950,220,771 131-85 173,341, 738 
i DP apesetr ete mone 706, 656,117 54,537,725| 309,114,827) 1,070,308, 669 145-32 212,772,151 
LOTS sian erie se isies 750, 637, 902 58,176,795} 359,775,330] 1,168,590, 027 155-25 225, 606, 787 
VOLTA Moccise te: 794,520,423 60,770,658} 386,869,397] 1,242, 160,478 161-47 212,977,464 
LOUD creteeier sts: ds chore 829, 972, 809 58,087,018] 423,556,850} 1,311, 616,677 166-83 218,205,427 
LOL G Re steccisoe 895, 528, 435 59,151, 931 467,499,266) 1,422,179, 632 176-99 227,210, 162 
LOU Re rkn doctors 996, 699, 282 58,617,506) 529,725,775] 1,585, 042, 563 193-77 277, 532,095 
NUTR f See EE feel 100% 503.4417. 60, 296, 113 619, 261,713} 1,785,061, 273 214-33 307, 279, 759 
LCG res ine aie 1,362, 631,562 66, 908, 064 758, 297,691| 2,187,837,317 258-04 517, 863, 639 
LGA eee ea 1, 664, 348, 605 76,883,090) 915,793,798] 2,657,025, 493 307-83 630, 110, 900 
sete ca she ainteia : 1, 860,026, 952 84,940,938) 989,875,958] 2,934,843, 848 333-94 514, 654, 111 
OEP: eS oe a 2,013, 722,848 93,791,180} 1,063,874, 968) 3,171,388, 996 355-99 502, 279,333 
BDO hia hie iehevein oc 2,187,434, 147 98,023,020} 1,148,051,506} 3,433,508, 673 380-31 548, 640, 800 
LO aa ielcts cscatevors 2,413, 853,480) 103,519,236) 1,246, 623,756] 3, 763,996,472 411-32 615,372,723 
LUEEAG IgE fig BBG eee 2, 672,989,676] 108,565,248) 1,377, 464,924] 4,159,019, 848 448-72 712,091,889 
INS J Rope emee 2,979,946, 768 111,375,336] 1,518,874, 230} 4,610, 196,334 490-78 797,940,009 
I PTee Cone kee 3,277, 050,348 113, 883,716] 1,653,474,770] 5,044, 408,834 522-30 838, 475.057 
Poly dine ety arto 3,671,325, 188 115,340,577) 1,820.979,858} 5,607, 645, 623 580-62 918,742, 064 
AE Selle 4,051, 645,489] 116,558,450) 1,989,104,071] 6, 157,308,010 628-49 970, 128,744 


1Preliminary figures. 
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10.—Life Insurance in Force and Effected in Canada, by Companies, 1928. 


Net 

Policies issued. Policies in foree. Net Amount 

Companies. — Premium | of policies 

NS Net No Net Income. hecome 

: Amount. : Amount. claims!. 

Canadian Companies— $ $ $ $ 
Gansda east th ok ae ree 14,678| 49,660,626 126,038] 378,780,218) 12,399,642} 3,551,661 
Capital: wba ecar 121 3, 237, 720 9,745 15,570, 934 498,541 137,378 
Conmimercialy eee oe” 1,423 2,386,090 OybZe 9,963,498 BLOnOod 41,921 
Contederationmeceentii 10,780) 25,436,104 90, 850 179,096, 091 6,444, 891 1,494, 699 
Continentals steaeee se. or 3,640 5,600, 601 22,297 34,966, 737 Wed Soemud 235,801 
Crown eee eae 8,453} 18,554,085 43,834 87,762,056} 2,581,145 472,514 
TP VOWMMIDTON. os paws resets 7,915) 18,611,197 53,986 113,951,448} 4,140,007 640,771 
Dominion of Canada...... 968 1,578, 093 3,063 5,175,105 151,595 11,430 
STON pp awe ey ee eee 2,854 5,450,748 8,557 15,935,943 602, 258 41,442 
EY COISIONs 0's cohesion che ste se 5,999) 13,208,191 43, 456 80,841,651 2,758, 189 Sol, 088 
Gres teWViest. a aetines osec oe 24,600! 55,478,380 215,993 478, 039,061| 16,537,701 2,940, 273 
‘Limpenials4 ise ewe: mee © 11,109} 25,533,848 82,640 194, 616, 733 7,104,043 1,320,003 
TON COM 24. ac ae eres ce 109,310} 98,455,918 485,407 351,981,935] 10,524,629 2,179,517 
Manittacturersecs...). 2 3. 15,441) 33,209,746 119,151 244,062,857 8, 486, 204 1,470,584 
MEM ARDLOM Se MAE tr Rood aon 559 1,109,378 1, 833 3,437,939 93,517 6,150 
MONATCH 25 oho nee se 4,625} 8,015,350 30, 053 55,498,392 1,635, 756 243 , 870 
iMfontrealc:. etie.<5 6 Ras 3,962 7,630,672 PID 31,857,099 1,071, 207 174,189 
Mutual of Canada......... 19,985| 53,339,429 178,089} 403,013,192} 15,243,985) 38,227,944 
National of Canada....... 4,112 8,715,414 25,424 48,729, 221 1, 633, 825 339.217 
North American.......... 8,801} 19,994,105 78,719 154,478,406) 5,703,903 1,417,246 
INOEEMern ae oh paeins Sener 9,738| 16,700,660 32,694 53,565, 550 1,736, 786 388, 523 
Royal Guardians......... Ds pA 1,408, 648 7,445 4,581,487 149, 227 78,181 
Saskatchewan............ 1,734 2,422,300 7,843 11,900,981 373, 906 23,500 
Salvecarde: . sadateaee. + 3,614 4,883,495 19, 185 26,989, 068 824,713 212,615 
SecuLity see ea Seen ee 1,348 1,459,810 7,634 8, 836, 832 252, 987 78,810 
SOVELCION oop internet eer 2,200 4,178,569 13, 882 26,186, 997 853,498 126, 280 
SUNS crs is ee tere 34,617) 119,318,329 224 , 865 643,240,605) 21,127,134 4,744,358 
WGSTORIN < c. c ieterreeets = erhens 928 es24 82 4,896 8,265,161 225,689 42,500 
Potaly (eee ee eas. 317,735) 605,902,108| 1,960,429) 3,671,325, 188] 124,654,036) 26,192,910 
British Companies— 
Commercial Union........ 3 3,973 106 489 , 806 13,078 11,490 
Do htile wie OR Re seo Soto - - 2 2,852 19 - 
Gresham. 4. fee eee - 1,480 3,195, 628 111, 088 36, 424 
Life Association of Scot- 

land?.= 3. WOLAas. o: orate = - 33 57,805 557 20,109 
Liverpool and London and 

Giobe2.. ls ase - - 91 153, 262 4,071 689 
London and Scottish...... 644 1, 403, 204 8,024 18,566, 083 726, 800 472,995 
Mutual Life and Citizens 

GNusicra lia)! mpaseeen clee se: 18, 466 6,582,556 105,328 30,427,267| 1,215, 258 234, 893 
North British and Mer- 

CANT Ola rue atria es - - 378 1,700,070 60,801 75, 277 
INorwieh Union2..2. sat. - - 39 50, 229 Tithe 3,846 
Phoenix of London........ 59 455,786 1,975 oul 228, 600 246, 484 
Eo) |i 5 tenes a er a 385 1,820,088 5, 829 23,754, 650 790, 027 381,749 
Scottish Amicable?....... - - a 11, 704 169 - 
Scottish Provident?....... - _ 1 ee 31 - 
Siandarcevcnoteae non seis 802 2,046, 893 10,919 29, 299,308 883, 952 618,144 
SN, oo takay et ee re - - 38 57,328 1,105 8,935 

TOtale eee phoma 2),359| 12,312,500 134,250 115,340,577; 4,036,669) 2,111,035 

Foreign Companies— 

LAAN EM aides: AREY Seer sie Seen (2382 6,974, 925 17,013 83,859,118} 2,350,152 1,073,903 
Connecticut General...... 1 411,500 - - 4,892 ), 200 
Connecticut Mutual’...... = = 3 4,742 65 4,000 
quite bles cy jena ae - 12 29, 200 10,121 27,727, 968 876,041 437, 064 
Guardians: s3eaeeese ase 5 28,000 43 173,618 7,427 444 
Metropolitan, «egies. 9.1 369,153] 150,989,027} 2,613,867} 858,316,146) 32,076,253) 5,500, 222 
Mutual of New York...... 3,008; 7,282,981 28,102 76,700,588] 2,882,927 885, 653 
National of United States? - - 21 10,708 16 1,767 
INV GOLc: api eens en 8,482} 19,480,700 80, 417 181, 646, 290 6, 286, 412 1,494, 634 
Northwestern Mutual?.... - - 22 18,039 101 4,191 
@ccrdentals Wane a ae 97 363,500 3,973 8,576,587 199,345 123, 069 
Phcenix Mutual?.......... - _ 65 38,891 413 6,185 
Provident Savings?........ - - 251 389, 606 8, 298 16, 040 
IPnuclential.. ancien cca 225,774| 89,841,044 1,374,548} 440,335,702) 16,272,519 2,608,197 
SUALONAL nea on io terete. 2 10,000 378 1,588,330 19, 290 33,500 
Travelers of Hartford..... 5,908] 23,715,579 30, 069 133, 056, 834 3, 030, 081 1,032, 843 
linion Mutual nee 163 345, 500 Sro20 7,824,357 271, 654 139, 085 
UnitediStatess= susie eee 14 55,500 241 712,334 19,192 17, 034 

Total ovnitnyaence 613,851) 299,527,456) 4,162,450) 1,820,979,858| 64,255,078 


13,384, 031 


| 


1Ficures of Canadian business only. 


Including matured endowments. 
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10.—Life Insurance in Force and Effected in Canada, 1928—concluded. 
Net 
Policies issued. Policies in force. Net Amount 
Companies. - —— ——]| Premium | of policics 
No Net No Net Income. become 
? Amount. : Amount. claims}, 
SUMMARY. $ $ $ $ 
Canadian companies....... 317,735} 606,902,108 1,960,429] 3,671,325, 188] 124, 654,036 26,192,910 
British ecompanies......... 20,359} 12,312,500 134, 250 115,340,577} 4,036,669] 2,111,035 
Foreign companies......... 613,851) 299,527,456] 4,162,450 1, 820,979,858) 64,255,078} 13,384,031 
Grand Total......... 951,945) 918,742,064] 6,257,129 5, 607,645,623] 192,945,783 41,687,976 
1Including matured endowments. *Ceased transacting new business in Canada. 
11.—Progress of Life Insurance in Canada, 1924-1928. 
Items. 1924. LO 5ee 1926. 1927. 1928. 
Canadian Companies'!— 
Policies new and taken up.......... No. 238,816 249,791 277, 405 297, 883 317, 735 
Policies in force at end of year..... of 1,457, 469 1,562,930 1,692,660 1,816, 796 1,960, 429 
Policies become claims:........... e 15,013 17,039 16, 260 17,484 19, 854 
Net amount of policies new and 
THEO Ua ee OL ae et $ | 388,207,149] 443,895,626 515,328,711] 544,385,411} 606.902, 108 
Net amount of policies in force..... $ /2,413,853,480|2,672,989,676 2,979,946,768|3,277,050,348 3,671,325,188 
Net amount of policies become 
CLAIR repair kd ee cl, fe". $ 18,526,665) 19,493,133} 21,464,091 22,642,370} 26,192,910 
Amount of premiums in year....... $ | 82,899,121] 93,599,325) 102, 882,156] 111,644,539] 124,654,036 
AATEC $ 18,312,963} 19,430,607} 21,189,288 23,193,977| 25,270,528 
Unsettled claims— 
INGE Tecisted.- 2. daetieh. mes .. $ 1,881,381 1,902,002} 2,216,541 2,038,459] 3,426,966 
Resisted....... store eae Sh eae $ 36, 793 87,769 55, 760 92, 684 109, 120 
British Companies— 
Policies new and taken up.......... No 36, 208 50, 886 45,105 34,335 20,359 
Policies in force at end of years ie: se 99,849 121, 857 132,095 134,145 134, 250 
Policies become claims............ es 1,476}- IRS 27 1,358 1,456 1,502 
Net amount of policies new and 
RRICOR ALO) Ae PERE Fe fae bt $ 17,619,984} 17,118,928} 16,042,800 15,414,004] 12,312,500 
Net amount of policies in force..... $ | 103,519,236] 108,565,248 111,375,336] 113,883,716} 115,340,577 
Net amount of policies become 
SLATE sae eg ieee aa a aa 1,602,989 1,728,690 1,641,861 OA Waeayyall 2,111,085 
Amount of premiums in year....... $ 3,544,794; 4,121,230} 3,888,776 3,963,695] 4,036,669 
Chih paicite mils tad $ 1,509, 606 1,767,076 1,663,977 1,867,679] 2,095,434 
Unsetiied claims— 
Mon resstetieeia.:.) 5 $ 274, 940 221,074 183,017 262,875 220,166 
Resisted dea eho $ 10, 841 154770 4,052 - - 
Foreign Companies— 
Policies new and taken up.......... No 510,978 616,309 574,511 582,645 613,851 
Policies in force at end of year..... sf 3,222,045 3,506, 814 3,729,660] 3,934,511 4,162,450 
Policies become claims............ s 32,906 35,425 39,362 41,573 43,178 
Net amount of policies new and 
(Giles 21 ce a amie Da ee Ae in ain 209,545,590] 251,077,335} 266,568,498] 278. 675,642} 299,527,456 
Net amount of policies in force..... $ |1,246,623,756/1,377,464,924 1,518,874 ,230/1,653,474,770 1,820,979,858 
Net amount of policies become 
claimant 8 ae 55-15) eae $ 10,116,574) 10,871,029} 11,536,574 11,889,499} 13,384,031 
Amount of premiums in Viator. oe $ 43,181,354} 47,759,652] 53, 102,033} 58,124,125] 64,255,078 
(ESLER C8 ain ya Pea clan de er $ | 10,319,793} 10,903,544] 11,629,907 12,307,558] 13,707,461 
Unsettled claims— 
DEPRESSOR It yy, $ 582,921 708, 432 915,776 861, 498 1,173,636 
ROSISTOS Meiece Le T MN ee sc at. $ 89, 932 33, 864 75,362 59,493 61,774 
All Companies-— 
Policies new and taken up.......... No 786, 002 916, 986 897,021 914, 863 951,945 
Policies in force at end of year..... ss 4,779,363 5,191, 601 5,554,415 5, 885,452 6, 257, 129 
Policies become claims............ fs 49,395 53, 791 56, 980 60, 513 64,534 
Net amount of policies: new and 
TA OU UUM ccc OR. $ | 615,372,723] 712,091,889] 797,940, 009 838,475,057) 918, 742, 064 
Net amount of policies in force..... $ (3,763 ,996,472/4,159,019,848|4,610,196,334 5,044,408,83 1/5,607,645,623 
Net amount of policies become 
CEI GW eihcsaek Fee: cle eRe, Me, $ | 30,246,228) 32,092,852] 34,642,526 36,565,440) 41,687,976 
Amount of premiums in year......, $ | 129,625, 269) 145,480, 207 159,872,965] 173,732,359 192, 945, 783 
NPR PAMI Is, oo edits yan S, $ | 30,142,362} 32,101,227] 34,483,172 37,369,214) 41,073, 423 
Unsettled claims— 
INOiMes Iced Go is. Woke ee $ 2,739,242) 2,831,508] 3,315,334 3,162,832} 4,820,768 
Racerecer ere oe Nee $ 137,566 137, 403 135, 174 170, 894 
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12.—Ordinary and Industrial Life Insurance Policies in Force and Effected in 
Canada, 1928. 


Newly effected. | In-force. 


——EE 
Type of Policy. 4 i 
verage verage 
Number. aon -| amount of || Number. poe amount of 
: a policy. : a policy. 
det EE A Pane ig 
$ $ $ $ 
Ordinary policies:— 
Canadian companies 250,689) 614,272,386 2,450 1,564, 878|/3,456, 708,859 2,209 
British companies......... 5, 026 9,768,717 1,944 40,298] 104,099, 206 2,583 
Foreign companies........ 90,381) 183,522,225 2,031 593, 664) 1,093,238,675 1,842 
All companies........- 346,096] 807,563,328 2,333)| 2,198,840 4,654,046,740 waa 
Industrial policies:— 
Canadian companies 97,163} 50,112,488 516 394,338] 122,266,855 310 
British companies........- 15, 646 3, 287,335 210 93,952) 15,031,171 160 
Foreign companies.......-. 533,821) 123,479, 260 231 3,568,377] 611,037, 204 171 
All companies........- 646, 630} 176,879,033 274  4,056,667| 748,335,230 184 


13.—Insurance Death-Rate in Canada, 1925-1928. 


Nore.—Average death-rate of insured persons for all companies in the 26 years 1901-1926 was 8-9 per 1000. 


pe ee aN 


1925. 1926. 
Se ener ge annem NI re Des | EO 
Companies. Number Number 
BNE Sees of policies Death- pre of policies Death 
ne EES | termin- rate per é i eat termin- rate per 
fo male ated by 1,000. aes ated by 1,000. 
: death. ® ; death. 
oan ee eee eee soees 8 SE Le ees, 
All companies, ordinary..... 1,699,493 9,109 5-4l| 1,826,576 10, 429 5-7 
All companies, industrial.... 3,301,387 23,398 7-1)| 3,563,860 26, 156 7:3 
Fraternal benefit societies... 218,120 2,550 11-7 222, 662 2,827 12-7 
Motalrn at «tte: 5,219, 000 35,057 6-7%|| 5,613,098 39,412 7-0 
ata een Lee SE IOS SS 
1927. 1928. 
eae iis 1 en ote nn | een neem cc ik eae | 
All companies, ordinary..... 1,960,774 10, 663 5-4 2,122,065 11,849 5-6 
All companies, industrial.... 3,774, 650 27,748 7-4 3,970, 847 30,301 7-6 
Fraternal benefit societies... 225, 003: 2,907 12-8 221, 269 3,106 14-0 
Total e.aeecee 5,960,427 41,318 6-9) 6,314,181 45,256 7-2 
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14.—Assets of Canadian Life Companies and Assets in Canada of Life Companies 


other than Canadian Companies, 1924-1928. 


: Nore.—Certain British companies transacting fire insurance in Canada transact also life insurance 
in Canada, and inasmuch as a separation of assets has not been made between these two classes, their 
assets in Canada are not included here, but are included in the assets of British companies shown in 


Table 3 on page 881. 


Items. 1924. 1925, 1926. 1927. 1928. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Canadian Companies— 
TREE ASE TS Ries dite ohh en costs « 59084 25,952,593} 26,230,336] 27,542,604 27,415,468} 29,876,943 
Loans on real estate................006. 175, 905,266) 193,257,582} 217,754,300 253,125,752!) 294,818, 250 
Loans.on,collaterals... Ji... ....¢..0.... 2,395,385 1,309, 733 1,580,367 299, 688 424,816 
Cash loans and premium obligations on 
poucres thqores:: 2). GP. i. it 107,892,451) 113,825,139] 128,090,606] 141, 288,436] 162,797,279 
Stocks, bonds and debentures.......... 377,180,172} 430,482,069} 494,341,843 559,199,068] 655,692,366 
Interest and rent due and accrued...... 16,685,629} 16,488,663] 17,288,699] 18,274,594 19, 480, 258 
Cash on hand and in banks............ 6,355, 632 7,767,781 6, 824,016 7,243,364 7,467, 221 
Outstanding and deferred premiums.... 20,176,387] 21,532,142] 24,358,665] 28, 000,731) 33,632,762 
CNBR OE IOUR etki. uly ste esos oes deks 1,063,838 1, 280, 799 1,192,931 1, 662, 406 2,227,526 
Total Assets!. ...oc.5. go0..... e008 733, 607,357/ 812,174,244] 918,974, 031/1,036,509,504 1,206,417,421 
British Companies— 
Real estate... at Och cari canoe Ona MeRR 854,991 840, 531 974,478 860, 166 870, 156 
Loans on real estate...............0.00- 11,199,452} 12,778,017] 13,197,138 13,298,285) 13,548,137 
Loans on collaterals. .i;.......¢....... 2,100 2,000 963 863 1,738 
Cash loans and premium obligations on 
olives in forces fio5 eesti es... 3,343,534) 3,439,304) 3,516,272 3,638, 475 3, 846, 694 
Stocks, bonds and debentures.......... 30,157,252] 30,622,296] 32,182,272) 32,207,849] 32, 667, 057 
Interest and rent due and accrued...... 411,717 426, 836 440,731 446,074 464,776 
Cash on hand and in banks............ 558, 061 625, 003 365, 099 694, 806 564,376 
Outstanding and deferred premiums... 536,177 550,305 563, 478 514,772 522,352 
LA 0 RES RE ne HR ener Rem 10,334 41,041 36,547 45,899 50, 043 
Total Assets in Canada......... 47,073,618) 49,325,333} 51,276,978] 51,707,189] 52,535,329 
Foreign Companies— 
BRGME OSTEO T OR rie nA ce ccna 1,170,259} 1,793,182} 3,811,182} 2,766,911] 2,484,145 
doans on real estato,..5...,.2.5....022% 10,209,220] 12,357,088) 19,082,906} 23,790,383 23,479, 295 
Loans on collaterals......0.,.¢.....0... - - - - = 
Cash loans and premium obligations on 
Policies: 10 TOrGe. 624. iloasecledh cs cle, 19,452,861} 21,704,069} 24,120,321 26,932,123} 30,993,628 
Stocks, bonds and debentures...... ... 163,148,180) 173,181,641] 190,849,344 219,994,393] 242,229,061 
Interest and rent due and accrued...... 2,582,757| 2,915,396} 3,196,376) 3,511,835] 3,989,880 
Cash on hand and in banks............ 4,282,413 2,798,370 3,131,710 3, 896,179 4,396, 656 
Outstanding and deferred premiums.... 4,065,129; 4,474,992) 5,080,053) 5,587,692! 6,834,900 
RE DOMBSSEt So lends eC yitshas oe ONG a che el, 27,879 4,369 82,341 46,632 9,333 
Total Assets in Canada........ 204,938,698) 219,229,107] 249,354,233] 286,526, 148 314, 416,898 


1The figures in the table give the book values; the market values of these assets were $748, 801 , 686 in 


1924, $833, 610,604 in 1925, $945,339,817 in 1926, $1,077,501,770 in 1927 and $1, 251,326,900 in 1928. 
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15.—Liabilities of Canadian Life Co 
panies other than C 


mpanies and Liabilities in Canada of Life Com- 
anadian Companies, 1924-1928. 


Schedule. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Canadian Companies— 
Unsettlediclanmns, seers von eeaermae toe 6, 482,187 6, 406, 947 7,087,483 8,348,251) 10,095,887 
Net re-insurance reserve.......-.-+++:- 622.176, 733| 688,566,082) 778,056, 671 870, 467, 629) 1,C08,797,408 
Sundry liabilities........0.-..-5+eee ees 72,176,878] 81,996,972) 95, 697,964| 120,126,568) 141,842,787 
sa aa Oe not Including| 790,835,798 776,970,001) 880,842,118 998, 942, 448] 1,160,736,082 
apital. 
Surplus of assets, excluding Capicale wee 47,939,330| 56,640,603) 64, 497,699| 78,559,322) 90,590,818 
Capital stock paid up...........---+++- 7,031,495 7,097,339 7,969, 758 8,450,152} 10,090,760 
Fritish Companies!— 
Wnsettled claims... tht-.eee ate eer ee 285, 782 236,845 187, 069 262,875 220,166 
Net re-insurance reserve..........----- 25,920,149] 26,895,947 27,904,909) 29,402,171 30,818, 854 
Sundry liabilities.........-...-...--5-- 391,967 306, 040 416,055 336,505 396, 065 
have eo ai not Including| 26,597,898 27,438,832| 28,508,033 30,001,551; 31,435,085 
aplital. ; F 
Surplus of assets............-+-se eee eee 20,520,886} 21,931,001) 22, 822,019) 21,759,750) 21,152,250 
Foreign Companies'!— 
limsettiod clauntisns se cite teres: cee 672, 853 742,298 991,140 920,991 1,235,410 
Net re-insurance reserve........---+--- 171,215,976} 194,375,549) 218, 743,028] 243,876,209) 273,244, 841 
Sundry liabilities..........-..02.-0005- 9,522,108} 10,152,390 11,562,456) 14,020,362 15,880,498 
pote Eee not Including] 181, 410,937 205,270, 237| 231,296, 624 258,817, 562| 290,360,749 
apital.. 
Surplus of assetS.........60-e eee ee eee 93,527,761) 18,958,870) 18, 052,609| 27,708,586} 24,056,149 


1Liabilities in Canada. 


16.—Total Cash Income and Expenditure of 
Income and Expenditure in Canada of Life 


Companies, 1924-1928. 


Canadian Life Companies, and Cash 
Companies other than Canadian 


Schedule. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 
INCOME. $ $ $ $ $ 
Canadian Companies!— 
Net premium income.........-.++-++:: 124,110,368] 145,924,473] 166,433,775 189,773,972} 219,695,507 
Consideration for annuities...........--- 9,886, 954 7,247,190 6,157,590} 10,948,053) 27, 775,296 
Interest and dividends on stocks, etc... 39, 725,833} 45,073,444| 50,416, 744) 56,917,760) 65,761,754 
Sundry items. 87.05.25. 800.0.o. ce 8,673,490] 7,710,585 8,820,741) 16,000,473) 20,239,177 
Total Cash Income!............. 182,396, 645| 205,955,632 231, 828,850| 273,640,258] 333,471, 734 
British Companies2— 
Net premium income............-+-+++: 3,544, 794 4,121, 230 3,888,776 3,963, 694 4,036, 669 
Consideration for annuities...........-- 2,430 5,403 - - ~ 
Interest and dividends on stocks, etc... 2 121 9t3 2,183,107 2,319, 264 2,375, 046 2,354, 269 
Sundry, 1temMSscce- seme eer nen 81,139 1153727 15,995 105, 346 223,150 
Total Cash Income?............. 5,750,276) 6,425, 467 6,224,035| 6,444,086) 6,614,088 
Foreign Companies?>— 
Net premium income..........--.++++- 43,181,354) 47,759,651) 53,102,033} 58, 124,125) 64,255,078 
Consideration for annuities...........-- 61,071 380, 216 232,734 - 217,076 221,904 
Interest and dividends on stocks, etc... 9,920,565} 10,882,800; 11,958,472 13,477,158] 15,468,627 
Sundry A0eniS chen soho mena pues abet 1,166,579 1,422,042 1,350,344 1, 882, 648 1,775,089 
Total Cash Encome?.............| 545,829,569 60,444,709} 66,638,583) 73,701, 007 81,720,698 


tt 
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16.—Total Cash Income and Expenditure of Canadian Life Companies, and Cash 
Income and Expenditure in Canada of Life Companies other than Canadian 
Companies, 1924-1928—concluded. 


Schedule. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
EXPENDITURE. 
Canadian Companies!— 
Payments to policyholders............. 74,106,374} 84,188,643} 89,824,776 102,211,905] 118, 287,824 
KSenergl expenses..............,........ 38,927,764] 44,662,767] 49, 873,563] 56,660,787| 66, 656, 256 
Dividends to stockholders............. 1,190,401 1,014,267} 2,350,621 1,532,455 1,904, 225 
Total Expenditure!............. 114, 224,539) 129,865,677| 142,048,960 160,405,147] 186,848,305 
Excess of income over expenditure...... 68,172,106} 76,090,015 89,779,890] 113,235,111 146, 623 , 429 


British Comp2nies?— 
Payments to policy holderctac. . 00. tat 2,092,468 2,908, 182 2,385,677 2,771,207 3,107, 238 
1,175,185 1,158,472 1,127,498 1,159, 928 1,073,299 


Total Expenditure?.......__.. 3,267,653! 4,066,654) 3,513,175 3,931,135) 4,189,537 
Excess of income over expenditure........ 2,482, 623 2,418,813 2,710, 860 2,512,951 2,433,551 
Foreign Companies?— - 
Payments to policyholders............. 20,849,386} 22,730,903} 24,791,007 26,724,692} 29,067,298 
General expenses............ Aled tinic Mee ex 11,160,050} 12,480,333} 13,355,165 14,679,640] 16,158,575 
Dividends to stockholders.......... eae ~ = - - - 
Total Expenditure........... 32,009,436) 35,211,236] 38,146,172 41,404,332) 45,225,873 
Excess of income over expenditure........ 22,320,133] 25,283,473) 28,492,411 32, 296,675| 36,494, 895 


Includes income or expenditure on business outside of Canada. ?Income or expenditure in Canada 


Life Insurance Effected through Fraternal Benefit Societies.—Table 
17 gives statistics of life insurance effected through fraternal benefit societies on 
the members thereof. The rates charged by these societies are computed to be 
sufficient to provide the benefits granted, having regard for actuarial principles. 
Each benefit fund of every society must be valued annually by a qualified actuary 
(Fellow of the Institute of Actuaries, London; of the Faculty of Actuaries in Scot- 
land; of the Actuarial Society of America ; or of the American Institute of Actuaries), 


and unless the actuary certifies to the solvency of each fund a readjustment of rates 


or benefits must be made. The statistics in the first part of this table relate to the 
9 Canadian societies reporting to the Insurance Department of the Dominion 
Government, viz., the Alliance Nationale, the Ancient Order of Foresters, the 
Artisans Canadiens-Francais, Canadian Woodmen of the World, the Catholic 
Mutual Penefit Association, the Commercial Travellers’ Association of Canada, 
the Commercial Travellers’ Mutual Insurance Society, the Independent Order of 
Foresters and the Grand Orange Lodge of British America. 


Under an amendment of the Insurance Act, which became effective Jan. 1, 
1920, it became necessary for all foreign fraternal societies previously transacting 
business in Canada under provincial licences to obtain licences under the Insurance 
Act, in order to be permitted to continue to issue new insurance in Canada. 
Kighteen such societies transacted business in 1928, vez., Association Canado- 
Américaine, Brotherhood of American Yeomen, Catholic Order of Foresters, Express- 
men’s Mutual Penefit Association, Jewish National Workers’ Alliance, Knights of 
Columbus, Knights of Pythias, Ladies’ Catholic Penevolent Association, Mac- 
cabees, National Fraternal Society of the Deaf, Sons of Zion, Royal Arcanum, Royal 
Clan (Order of Scottish Clans), United Commercial Travellers of America, Ver- 
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hovay Aid Association, Women’s Benefit Association, Women’s Catholic Order of 


Foresters, Workmen’s Circle. 


17.—Life Insurance Effected through Fraternal Benefit Societies, 1924-1928. 


Noru.—The figures are for Canadian business only. 


Items. 1924. 1925. 1926 1927. 1928. 
LD ee eS ee Sey igh ee ee 
CANADIAN SOCIETIES. 
Number of certificates taken......-.--.+- 15, 184 17,796 13,309 15,475 18, 857 
Number of certificates become claims. .. 655 Si 625 ote 3,146 Aoi 
$ : 
Amount paid by members.......-.++++++ 2,677,531 2,685,091 2,861, 498 3,104,177 2,984,515 
Amount of certificates new and taken up..| 11,248,618 15,611,079] 11,014,014 13,867,269] 15,896,261 
Net amount in force........--++eeseeeeee 127,279,426) 130,318,622) 135, 723,963| 135,093,703] 136,444, 765 
Amount cf certificates become claims... 2,325,812 2257, 223 2,527, 687 2, 658,332 2.941, 605 
Benents. p2iG sc ccs- os c0s segs ens seis ais 2,452,540 2,467, 699 2,745,405 3,188,977| 3,169,953 
Unsettled claims— 
Not resisted siete ge see as elem skers 148, 796 148, 448 165, 663 160, 652 192,374 
JPYSAT Ie A aaa Oca erao Re ace aI - 500 - 1.000 2,000 
Amount terminated by— 
IDEs Hitt oS Soman Oe Ueacansuoe one 1, 627,676 1, 600, 297 1,836, 023 2,004,914 2,180,196 
Surrender, exniry, lapse, etC.....--+-++- 12,937,216] 12,845,140 21,098,273] 15,435, 188 15, 689, 299 
Total terminated..........-. 14,564,892} 14,445,437] 22, 934,296] 17,440,047) 17, 869,495 
Assets— 
enlestate surance ok eee cadens 1,694,373 1, 932,622 1,787,554 1,905, 763 2,154, 998 
Loans on real estate.........+eeer seers 10,409,373} 11,142,510} 18, 904,927) 14,523,005 15,994,461 
Policy loans. tase eines pene ha = See hee 16,562,879] 14,910,898 12,203,937} 10,581,935 10,198, 992 
Stocks, bonds and debentures........-- 27,073,594| 28,546,970} 31, 943,034} 32,746,864 33, 964,330 
Cash on hand and in banks...........- 909, 813 766, 486 921,356 942,491 930,342 
Interest and rent due and accrued...... 665, 215 683 , 780 763, 704 780, 986 824, 885 
Dues from members........+-++++2ee55 333, 876 311,141 333, 609 279,384 272, 608 
Other agsetsis ).. oss. se es cone bo eee 4,002,001 3,752, 062 3,612,092) 3,403,796 2,925, 253 
Total Assets!.............--- 61,651,124) 62,046,469 64,770, 213| 65,164,224 67, 265, 869 
Liabilities— 
Claims, unsettled..........+-eeeeeeeees 229, 207 220,373 238, 626 225, 026 275, 268 
PB eser Osan cue sae poaiewmyeoeitos Sela 56,779, 165| 56,641,355} 59, 585,420| 60,059,878) 61, 005, 846 
Other liabilities.....:...--.2+0+ee eens 1,710,125 1,702,449 1,752, 426 1,949, 650 2,093, 745 
Total Liabilities............ 58,718,497| 58,564,177 61,576,472] 62,284,554 63,374,859 
Income— 
WA SEESSIMEN USE one oi etetecus se mei atau: ts 5,390, 522 5,446, 621 5, 702,431 6, 014,340 6, 041,199 
Woecs and Quester jee. 11 yes ree velaniel 513,89 536, 798 499,186 527,875 543 , 487 
Interest and rents...........+-++-++2-5: 2,914, 928 2,929,356 3,060, 006 3, 254, 759 3,378, 298 . 
Other receipts... ..-...-pcccnere esses 149,009 345, 681 138, 979 145, 063 198, 129 
Total Income..............+- 8,968,351 9,258,456 9,409,6€2| 9,942,037 10,161,113 
Expenditure— 
Paidito membersyee eee eee 5,024,174 5,120, 737 5,470, 254 5,817,002 5,795, 082 
General expenses.........-++-e2e ee eeeee 1, 635, 530 1,862, 853 1,731,975 1.787012 1,695, 201 
‘otal Expenditure.......... 6,659,704) 6,983,590 7,202,229} 7,604,514 7,490,283, 
Excess of income over expenditure........ 2,308, 647 2, 274, 866 2,198,373 9,337, 523 2,670, 830 
FOREIGN SOCIETIES. 
Number of certificates taken..........+-- 5,791 5,304 5,376 5,392 5,328 
Number of certificates become claims... 761 858 790 735 741 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Amount paid by members.......-..-+++: 1,261,571 1,184, 988 1,178, 880 1,102,829 973,144 
Amount of certificates new and taken up. 6, 273, 200 6,009,816 6, 158, 925 7,045,512 5 843.865 
Net amount in force..........--2 ++ see 56,493,302! 56,238,069 57,544,334, 56,961,015 49,908,304 
Amount of certificates become claims.... 819,332 813, 443 859, 923 816, 036 752,052 
784, 028 760,313 879, 348 809.321 756,424 


Benehts paid... epar ae htc kann 


1The figures given are the book values: the market values of these assets were $62,324,974 in 1924, 


$62, 430,337 in 1925, $65,563, 639 in 1926, $66,864,489 in 1927 and $68, 275, 989 in 1928. 
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17.— Life Insurance Effected through Fraternal Benefit Societies, 1924-1928—concluded. 


Items. 


1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 
a eel rh aril aD ll ales ae ee 
$ $ $ $ $ 
FOREIGN SOCIETIES—conc. 
Unsettled claims— 
AC Bin 7 CEs Cnet Malena Tn tae Rae et a 88,016 103,040 78, 700 89,339 78, 308 
Rretnt@ oT dia WAN Gok cue a 1,500 1,000 ~ ~ - 
Amount terminated by— 
QOL Oa ae Ce es i eee 691, 458 (12,327 755, 148 727,272 678, 684 
Surrender, expiry, lapse, etc............ 5, 920, 202 6,413,306] 4,727,145 7,538,906] 4,383,537 
Total terminated bart nyc a4 4 6,611,660} 7,125,633 5, 482, 293 8, 266, 178 5,062, 221 
Assets— 
UNOS GE a8. Ge ea ee eee 7,700 7,700 7,700 - - 
.oans on real estate.................... 1,800 1,800 - - - 
eOey TORN en hee | es an a ey. 12,349 Le olG 15,315 12,497 23 . 884 
Stocks, bonds and debentures.......... 1,199,132 1,378,070 1,602,099 1,804,502 1, 887,847 
Cash on hand and in banks............ 208, 533 808, 526 244, 269 285, 298 235,948 
Interest and rent due and accrued...... 17.362 19, 023 20,009 23 , 203 26,405 
Dues from members......... SAche hon ie 125205 67,112 76,980 56,739 78,151 
COLLIS GCS CF ae Sa a ha ale aa . 85 3 36 69 
Total Assets................ 1,519,131} 1,793,833] 1,966,375 2,182,275} 2,252,304 
Liabilities— 
lating runaettlediin: a% fc iléo cid. 100,975 109, 278 84,993 94,749 83,257 
RPRCEV ES ee ree rehire. ob 4,694,179] 5,214,784 5,605,766} 6,506, 723 6,859,496 
Due on account of general expenses.,.... Lie 72 20,876 28, 020 111, 837 14,359 
Other Ha bilitiess .- 8 4oi60k: ee. Smee 2,021 7,163 3,408 6, 986 
Total Liabilities............ 4,816,118} 5,346,959) 5,725,942 6,716,717) 6,964,098 
Income— 
NREOR aman eases reese te P AMOADE = Hpi hth 1,323, 626 1, 252,169 1, 241,274 1,181,180; 1,051,521 
CeBIT CH NES OS ts oo ido es AS oss 272,882 239,315 245,096 309,534 289,455 
Tnterestand rents. =<) 20.4 .5:.....,..... 75, 207 82,085 88, 406 94,557 118.749 
thertoveipte ee 620 Poe 3,801 5, 885 4,782 5,387 5,912 
Total Income............... 1,675,016) 1,579,454) 1,579,558} 1, 590,658} 1,465,628 
Expenditure— 
UAV Lecce) 01) 0: 9: a i a re 836, 533 838, 401 940,330 885.530 813,334 
General expenses....................... 154,591 135, 688 174, 421 205, 037 190.350 
Total Expenditure... ay oA te 991,124 974,089/ 1,114,751) 1,090,567} 1,003,684 
Excess of income over expenditure,....... 683, 892 605,365 464, 807 500,091 461,944 


Summary of Life Insurance in Canada, 1928.—In addition to the business 
transacted by life insurance companies incorporated by the Dominion Government 
to carry on business throughout the country, a considerable volume is also carried on 
by companies operating under provincial licences or otherwise permitted by the 
Provincial Governments to carry on such transactions. Statistics of these provincial 
companies have been collected since 1915 by the Department of Insurance. Table 
18, showing policies issued and in force, premiums received and losses paid, as at 
Dec. 31, 1928, summarizes the volume of business done by both life companies 
and fraternal socicties as Dominion and provincial licensees in that year, 


og) 
ge) 
(or) 


18.—Dominion and Provincial 


INSURANCE 


Life Insurance in Canada, 1928. 


New Net Net Net 
Business transacted by— policies issued| in force Dec. premiums claims 
(gross). Silis received. paid. 
$ $ $ $ 
1. Dominion licensees— 
(a) Life insurance I COMDAUICS a7 alae 1,045,302, 200 5,607, 645, 623 192, 945, 783 41,073,423 
Life alinuitiesin companies...4. 0... 21 nte< 2a yee asesyend soos come 1,897,962 699, 357 
(b) Fraternale, «is aagss gan seis a 21,740, 126 186,353,069 3.957, 659 3, 926.377 
Total for Dominion Companies..... 1,067, 042,326| 5,793,998, 692 198, 801, 404 45,699,157 
2. Provincia! licensees— 
(a) Provincial companies within provinces 
by which they are incorporated— 
(1) Life companies.........+-+++-+- 12,536,817 55, 652,493 1,542, 183 292.691 
(Oy Pratemals 2.2 2 i) 2. se pe ee 4, 645, 698 66,992,931 1,873,170 1,436,354 
(b) Provincial companies in provinces 
other than those by which they are 
incorporated— 
(1) Life companies........-.+-++-+++- (202), 039 22,429,520 596,312 87,507 
(2) Fraternals.....-....2- 058222052 4,337, 609 54,067,002 1,071,848 676, 221 
Total for Provincial Companigs..... 28,792,663] 199,141,946 5,083,513 2,492,773 
Grand Totale.. <2. 4es oe 1,095,834, 989 5,993, 140, 638 203,884,917 48,191,930 


Section 3.—Miscellaneous Insurance. 


Since 1875 the growth of insurance 
The report of the Superint 
1880 shows that the number of companies 
accident, guarantee, plate glass and s 
of miscellaneous insurance, then trans 
the year 1928 shows that miscell 


a steady one. 


report for 
Canada accident, sickness, 


hail, inland transportation, employers’ h 
leakage, steam boiler, title, tornado, live-stock insurance, etc. 
10 companies transacted business 0 


by 210 companies, of which 45 


insurance business. 


were Ca 
addition, 12 fraternal orders or societie 


f this kind, such i 


team boiler insurance 


business other than fire and life has been 
endent of Insurance for the calendar year 
duly licensed for the transaction of 
e—the only four classes 
actea—was 5, 3, 1 and 1 respectively. 
aneous insurance now includes in 
automobile, burglary, explosion, forgery, 
ability, aviation, plate glass, sprinkler-. 
Whereas in 1880 
nsurance was sold in 1928 
nadian, 55 Pritish and 110 foreign. In 
s carried on sickness insurance as well as life 


The 


guarantee, 


Accident Insurance.—The first licence of this kind was issued to the Travelers 


Co., of Hartford, Conn., 


issued to the Accident Insurance Ce: 
Much accident 1 


commenced business in 1874. 


+n 1868. The first licence to a Canadian company was 


of Canada, which was organized in 1872 and 


panies doing primarily a life insurance business. 


accident insurance in 1928.. 


Automobile Insurance.—This is now 
of the miscellaneous class of insurance. 
to $573,604 in 1915 and to $12,769,905 in 1928, with an incre 


Premiums incre 


asurance has also been sold by com- 


Fifty-eight companies transacted 


companies from 7 to 139 during the 18-year period. 


one of the most important branches 
ased from $80,446 in 1910 
ase in the number of 


- Plate Glass Insurance.—Policies were first sold in Canada by the M-etro- 
which withdrew from 


politan 
Canada during 


Burglary Insurance.—This type of insur 


in Canada until 1918. In 1893, however, one company issued burglary policies. 


Plate Glass Insurance Co., an American concern, 
1882 to avoid business restrictions. 
in Canada in 1928 received premiums of $632,356 


The 64 companies 
and incurred claims of $202,955. 


ance received but slight attention 


operating 
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A second followed in 1905, and in 1910 5 companies were operating, while at the 
end of 1928, 57 companies were reported as having sold this type of insurance during 
the year. The premium income of these companies amounted in 1928 to $1 155,638 
and the losses incurred amounted to $392,087. 


Hail Insurance.—Insurance against hailstorms is a class of business of com- 
paratively recent development in Canada. During the year 1928, 45 insurance 
companies undertook this class of risk, the premiums written amounting to $6,919,252 
and the losses incurred to $6,954,298. The total premiums for the 19 years during 
which this business has been carried on in Canada amounted to $58,021,185 and 
the total losses paid to $41,040,075. 


-19.—Insurance other than Fire and Life, 1928.1 
————soOO°°FWwwOMmamaaS0SsSSSsSSSSSSSS 


Unsettled Claims. 


Premiums Losses 
Types of Insurance. : : 

received. incurred. Not resisted.| Resisted. 

$ $ $ $ 

Guarantee (Fidelity)........ Aaa ae, &., he 1, 247, 640 335, 903 211,399 61, 095 
GuArantes (Surety) = Aete oe es clradansesisce da tae 1,098, 758 107,117 157, 897 52,120 
PerponaleA coidenticn ten se ao b< dices ofa S oR 3,239, 726 1,355,340 480, 675 38,302 
Personal Accident and Sickness............... 1, 875,084 1,115,624 266, 751 595 
Employers’ Liability and Workmen’s Com- 

DCUSATIONL ks micah AMAR MAS Ai sued von St 4, 626, 602 StoLoy lite 1,718,946 81,947 
Other Accident Insurance. .......25....0...00. 1, 283,999 470, 087 261,877 42,800 
SIGKHESH <SeRN saw is eR ee oo pea ac ca sb e! 1,815, 446 1,093, 728 364, 048 3,894 
PURGLAnVAPeweRe Honoree aa eas ures wid fit Poedi oe eke 1,155, 638 392,087 113, 452 5,775 
Steamy otlong cate «sees be oe otek ME eee 502, 124 58,519 24,486 None 
1a PK Shae enh hs eee oe eee eer ore aes Oe _ 6,919, 252 6, 954, 298 35, 850 None 
InlangdePransportation wae. Sit. sees ote e eles 840, 056 254, 875 42,458 1,500 
Pen laa nee eee Oke tee oi stent. SN acs Leas 632,356 202,955 27,582 None 
ANUTGIN O Dileswass A275. HEE cae 0 octets Seis oho 12,769, 905 7,965,333 2,921,585 271,945 
TO COR RIS co 8 KOBE 54 oo Ante bce eee LOE 50, 887 13,042 1,035 3,500 
MRORDAGO aga Mann: corn pee, tree, mune: fiat 187,351 79,092 10,019 800 
TERECRCURK OSH Mars 2 oie fois or Studs Bae cee det 13,142 None None None 
Herreny vere aeee, rarer ke be ope ang, oo a 55, 204 14,877 1,948 None 
FRAT ee We Ree NE CE OL tam Pm ccrnad tte 21,986 14, 533 1 None 
Oredties ey eeren Sekt ee. oe aes bee 333, 852 101, 856 125,410 1,000 
Blectrical Machinery. .e64 ac <cosekiss vom occ b 0 203 , 918 28,808 15, 283 None 
PQ gMasaen ero, oa). lems eee bes 18, 203 5, 892 None ‘ None 


1Dominion licensees only. 


20.—Income and Expenditure, and Assets and Liabilities of Canadian Companies 
Doing only Insurance Business other than Fire and Life, 1928. 


esis Sr ee a ek ee Pe ee ae Oo 
eS ESS 


isos of argon of 
: ncome As Gales ssets 
Companies. Income. TapOn over Assets ciate ¥ over 
ue. Expendi- . Liabili- 
ture. ties 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Boiler Inspection.:.......... 374,481 290, 806 83, 675 889,790 371, 210 518,580 
Canadian Surety............ 506,344 461, 753 44,591 909,055 342,590 566, 465 
Chartered: T rustic. ccken ex 705, 460 247,092 458, 368 8 ,342,9163 2,282,351 1,060,565 
Confederation Life.......... - = - 79,424 - 79,424 
Fidelity Insurance.......... 310, 242 274,271 35,971 500,710 178,818 321,892 
T. Eaton General........... 17, 288 3,121 14,167 116, 783 1,106 115,677 
Guarantee Co. of North 

Per Chee Serie cae Fare ; 709, 215 520, 238 188,977 4,136,329 1, 247,396 2, 888, 933 
Weondom Tae = See. cou one, 11, 203 Bi ail 7,986 85, 861 6, 758 79,103 
Merchants and Employers. . 320, 248 311, 636 8,612 201,870 178,491 23,379 
Merchants Casualty......... 521,270 578,964 —57, 694 445 , 620 341,139 104, 482 
North American Accident... 134,031 90,714 43,317 373, 644 50,977 322, 667 
Protective Association...... 427,305 414, 609 12,696 318, 404 160, 946 157,458 
Royal Guardians........... 4,640 2,05 1,865 18,428 5,891 12.5387 

Motazy as: 5s 465 4,041,727 3,199,196 842,531| 11,418,834 5,167,673 6,251,162 


2Not including capital stock. 3Including $1, 497, 867, loans on collateral. 
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21.—Income and Expenditure in Canada of 
only Insurance Business ot 


INSURANCE 


Dn eee 


Companies, other than Canadian, Doing 
her than Fire and Life, 1928. 


Companies. 


Pre- 
miums. 
$ 
Abello comet e te eects 127,460 
Bina Casualty.ec.) soe 49,340 
American and Foreign........ 5, 744 
American Automobile Fire... 189, 883 
American Autombile........- 207, 689 
American Credit Indemnity.. 23iL, 202 
Ameéricamsuretyserse soe eo: 62,584 
British and Foreign.......... 31 
Connecticut General.......... 5,189 
Constitution Indemnity...... 61, 808 
Continental Casualty......... 787,975 
Employers’ Reassurance. .... e307 
Fidelity and Casualty........ —451 
General Casualty of Paris.... 104, 837 
General Exchange...........- 397, 967 
General Indemnity..........- A527 
Hartford Accident............ 153,318 
Hartford Live Stock......... 42,404 
Hartford Steam Boiler....... 10, 004 
Indemnity Insurance......... 212, 857 
International Fidelity........ 6,494 
Loyal Protective............- 311,261! 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Cas’ ty. 146,362 
Maryland Casualty........... 656, 689 
Metropolitan Casualty........ 
Metropolitan Life............. 456, 269 
Monarch Accident..........-- 43 4624 
National Suretyern se... cer 395, 615 
National Union Indemnity... 16, 021 
New York Casnalty2... <<... 74, 796 
Preferred Accident..........- 110,195 
Prudential Insurance......... 543 
Ridgley Protective........... 81, 0375 
St. Paul Mercury ..c2.<-6 1. 44,905 
Standard Marine............. 1,110 
Travelers Indemnity......... 528, 644 
Travelers Insurance.......... 1,310,332 
United States Fidelity and 
Guarantees 1,099,491 
Western Casualty............ 31, 6858 
VAN GTB, 5 See CAGE Ce ae 294, 738 
Total gerne cee 8,272,387 


1Including $20, 854 policy fees. 


2Including $20, 730 policy fees retained by agents. 


Income. 


Interest 
and Divi- 

dends ~ 
earned. 


21,552 


33, 000: 


Total 
Income. 


Expenditure. 


Net General Total 
Losses | Expendi- | Expendi- 

incurred. ture. ture. 

$ $ $ 

111,098 42,197 153, 295 
—20, 112 59,784 39,672 
~ 1,592 1,592 
50, 228 69,630] 119,859 
119, 208 79,122 198,330 
50,322| 189,355} 189,677 
4,480 20,691 25,170 
- lig 132 
6, 799 402 7,202 
37,374] « 29,499 66, 873 
356,018] 376,202} 732,219 
- 1.544 1,544 
~ 1,544 1,544 
55,033 78,082) 183,115 
184, 422 76,009) 260,431 
12t536 67,068) 188,604 
9,953 16, 098 26,051 
6,101 - 6,101 
233, 041 91,183) 324, 223 
i 716 2,524 
168,842| 143,9842| 312,825 
BRAY 30,547| 122,7353 
302,789} 229,202) 531,991 
- 456 456 
377,190] 109,773) 486,963 
24,135 20,5035 44, 638 
97,185 184,808} 281,992 
2,628 11, S72 14,500 
25, 886 30,450 56,337 
85,315 52,583 137,898 
535 160 696 
53,348 42,8297 96,177 
47,358 16,324 63, 682 
214 230 449 
219,438} 203,327| 422,765 
731,325| 434,796} 1,166,122 
575,412) 433,399) 1,008,811 
13,479 20,1169 33,594 
176, 664 139,446} 316,111 
3,255,661) 7,576,901 


344,025) 8,673,130) 4,302,423 


3Including $18,817 dividends or savings credited to subscribers. 


4Including $7,110 policy fees. 


5Including $7, 110 policy fees retained by agents. 


6Including $7,910 policy fees. f 


7Including $7,910 policy fees retained by agents. 


8Including $2, 287 policy fees. 


"Including $2, 287 policy fees retained by agents, 


Excess of 
Income 
over 
Expendi- 
ture. 


jee shies ee | | | nL 


182,740 
123, 680 


+ 41,571 
+1,096,229 


Pp FEEL LEE Pee EEE +4444 | 
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22.—Dominion and Provincial Insurance in Canada, other than 


Fire and Life, 1928. 
NET PREMIUMS RECEIVED. 


899 


Provincial Licensees. 


(a) (b) 
«| Ms Prov. cos. | Prov. cos. 
Classes of Business. eon within in provinces] Total Se ae 
* | provinces | other than | Provincial eae 
by which | those by | Licensees. 
they are |which they 
incorp. are incorp. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Accident (1). Personals. .4..65.4-.00... 3, 239, 726 9,476 888 10,364 | 3,250,090 
(2) Employers’ Liability and 
Workmen’s Compensation..| 4,626, 602 689, 880 100, 082 789,962 | 5,416,564 
(SopO@thersriscel. otek. dt etek. ok 1, 283 , 999 38,051 7,083 45,1384 | 1,329,133 
Accident and Sickness Combined........ 1,875, 084 122,313 48,217 170,530 2,045, 614 
AULOMODILEHe 2.2. eee: tia ok Se, 12, 769.905 540, 736 139, 636 680,372 | 13.450, 277 
LET ke ae ea Oe aE 1,155, 638 19, 882 4,241 24, 123 1,179,761 
OCMC Me eae Ie ear ety sm Secs thas oe oe 333, 852 - - ~ 333,852 
Paraquakess ceveecsin.(ci5). Sues OEE GS 13,142 - - - 13, 142 
Electrical Machinery..............000... 203,918 = - - 203,918 
PEE at onieniass 28 Ju, OL. AY. 55, 204 - - - 55, 204 
Brick oR EL ec a en ee 18, 203 - ~ - 18, 203 
Guarantee (itidelity) 0.0)... 1, 247, 640 69,6721 ial are 80,7991]\ 1,328,439 
Guaranteed(Sunety eines, Pee dk 1,098, 758 -1 -1 -1 } 1,098, 758 
bE SCR Se ae cea al aa ea 6,919, 252 169,094 28, 030 197,124 | 7,116,376 
Inlands Pransporta tions so .seecicn hecuncc eo. 840, 056 17,528 474 18,002 858, 058 
AOIVOUS LOCK MM Ecc kL ane. ee 50, 887 869 - 869 51,756 
RlateiGlosatyor. .aanase see 3. tase. 2 632,356 78,811 4,317 83, 128 715,484 
ERT oe Pip EIR ors 2h ae | ye Py wk ig ae 21,986 - - - 21,986 
RCN a ee eins oh Fonte basa syarsnoo 1,815,446 10,573 4,029 14,602 | 1,830,048 
PPO OPT ic Sons os von otcunccncee. 29, 665 - - - 29, 665 
Steam Olenn at te Pe jac ccaistas sos clea. 502, 124 - - - 502,124 
CKO E2425 GR ne ne nes Ea - - a = e 
WY OASIGER PEE aise hsv ul « anerticth «des 187,351 23 , 062 - 23, 062 210,413 
POCA Beh ob ce ced. 38,920,794 | 1,789,947 348,124 | 2,165,4053| 41,086, 1994 
NET LOSSES INCURRED. 
Aecidenteel weersonal. to, |e eek 1,355,340 4,452 2,547 6,999 | 1,362,339 
(2) Employers’ Liability and 
Workmen’s Compensation] 3,522,173 414, 299 70, 587 484,886 | 4,007,059 
(SysOthentee it Eo a 470, 087 11, 888 2,905 14,793 484, 880 
Accident and Sickness Combined........ 1,115, 624 55, 033 15,039 70,072 1,185,696 
BULOMODILEY Ae Rees etek Sea eet 7, 965, 333 243, 709 65, 805 309, 514 8, 274, 847 
Bumolanivasecn bee aan. ieee acest 392, 087 9,243 763 10,006 402,093 
REUIU Mame et MORE fakin ec eee do ced & 101, 856 _ - - 101, 856 
HanURQ ugk eet ach nee ne Soil. None - - - - 
Electrical Machinery... .... 00 00003...06: 28, 808 - - - 28, 808 
Li ey ee et ee re 14,877 - - - 14,877 
POS TOUG ip Satan A NS 5, 892 - - - 5, 892 
Guarantee (Fidelity).................. 335, 903 6, 8231 5491 Gole } 343 , 275 
Guarantees (Surety.jste. | ee. 107,117 - —1 -1 107,117 
LE RCUIAS teres Wee enh Dos Sia 6, 954, 298 146, 338 15, 630 161, 968 7,116, 266 
Inland *Dransportation: + .5.. 00... ence. 254, 875 4,210 - 4,210 259, 085 
TIEN LOCK We ae PRE ee Oe foc oe 13,042 - - - 13,042 
BlaterGlass...§..0 <aeece et os ae ae 202, 955 40, 725 3,195 43, 920 246, 875 
RAIN eR een ne eee ME Se kt 14, 533 - - - 14, 533 
Sg er Se ee ee Oe a ne 1,093, 728 38, 149 4,001 7,150 | 1,100,878 
Sips Se A Koen ee a ey 2,923 - - - 2,923 
ini coisa). Bfoyl Ferg aicgaeg oe ae ee er 58,519 - ~ _ 58,519 
POENAC OM: acetate Mae REF 3 3 79,092 ~ - - 79, 092 
WERERUOE Soa ccc asec et ee ele! - 13,030 wae 13, 030 13,030 
SE OUAL eset YEE hoe de: 24,089, 062 952,899 181,021 | 1,139,1045| 25,228, 1666 


1Provincial companies did not furnish a separation of 


*This business was transacted by a co 
3Including $27,334 blanket residence. 


guarantee figures. ; 
mpany not holding a licence to transact fire insurance. 


4Including $27,334 blanket residence and excluding $2,050,501 premiums of Fraternal Benefit Societies 


for accident, sickness and funeral business. 
5Including $5,184 blanket residence. 


®Including $5,184 blanket residence and excluding $1,109,390 losses of Fraternal Benefit Societies for 


accident, sickness and funeral business. 
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CHAPTER XXIV.—COMMERCIAL FAILURES. 


According to Section 91 of the British North America Act, “the exclusive 
legislative authority of the Parliament of Canada” extends to bankruptcy and 
insolvency legislation, and an Insolvency Act (32-33 Vict., c. 16) was actually passed 
by the Dominion Parliament in 1869 applying to the four original provinces. This 
Act was in force for four years and was renewed by c. 46 of the Statutes of 1874, 
while in 1875 a new Insolvency Act, (38 Vict., c. 16) applicable to the whole Domin- 
ion, was passed, but was repealed in 1880. After this there was no Dominion 
legislation on the subject of bankruptcy until 1919. During the interval of nearly 
40 years, commercial failures were handled under provincial legislation, and the 
statistics relating to such failures during this period were compiled and published 
by Dun’s and Bradstreet’s commercial agencies. In .1919 a general Dominion 
Bankruptcy Act was passed (9-10 Geo. V, c. 36). Statistics of commercial failures 
dealt with under this Act since it came into force in 1920 have been compiled and 
published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. (See pp. 904-905.) 

The history of commercial failures in Canada is traced by years from 1900 in 
Table 1. Both Bradstreet’s and Dun’s records are included for comparative pur- 
poses. The two sets of records are shown in the table to have the same general 
tendency so far as numbers of failures are concerned. Dun’s record, however, 
ordinarily shows a rather larger number of failures, and considerably larger assets 
and liabilities than Bradstreet’s. 


1.—Commercial Failures in Canada, with their Assets and Liabifities, according to 
Bradstreet’s and Dun’s Records, for the calendar years 1900-1929. 


Bradstreet’s. Dun’s. 
Years. —_—_—_—_—_—_——— 
Failures. Assets. Liabilities. | Failures. Assets. Liabilities. 
No. Lome te $ No. $ $ 
1900 Sarcoscahetetpeckorexeoemmeseron rere 1,337 | 4,246,693 | 10,785,601 1,355 | 8,202,898 | 11,613,208 
LOOM eet Rates croc cen er 1,379 | 5,264,551 | 11,783,837 1,341 | 7,686,823 | 10,811,671 
AQ Eats ate ape sluacke oftiecerteha 1,095 | 3,602,542 | 8,546,365 1,101 | 7,772,418 | 10,934,777 
190 Sree ee tee ccs 958 | 3,870,605 | 8,372,011 978 | 4,872,422 7,552,724 
AQUA ee hou ae career say ta 1,175 | 4,137,418 | 10,019,311 1,246 | 8,555,875 | 11,394,117 
LQO SMe ak eee gexec eres 1,430 | 6,584,191 | 13,879,700 1,347 | 6,822,005 9, 854, 659 
190 Geen chracero across 1,239 | 4,305,076 | 9,450,093 1,184 | 6,499,052 9,085,773 
190i en eke wares coe 1,365 | 5,276,698 | 11,735,272 1,278 | 9,443,227 | 18,221,250 
LOOSE et eter eerteaasactee a ahaa 1,715 | 7,770,207 | 17,582,304 1,640 | 12,008,113 | 14,931,790 
ONO nthe den Ae Gistenll, Se Craramete a 1,588 | 6,195,515 | 12,811,184 1,442 | 10,318,511 | 12,982,800 
TOU ert ee soe sere coeraces 1,469 | 7,075,347 | 15,712,586 1,262 | 11,013,396 | 14,514,650 
UIE) a HARA Sa eo Swe eaen AaR 1,401 | 6,420,331 | 13,086,946 1,332 | 9,964,404 | 18,491,196 
LOT OR are) ape te entre tet ese oh ePer 1,312 | 5,611,675 | 12,355, 282 1,357 | 8,783,409 | 12,316,396 
AGUS AEE joiners as oie c teas eiees 1,827 | 8,140,990 | 16,650,450 1,719 | 12,658,979 | 16,979,406 
LOTR) een Meter marcia ecee stats 2,886 | 13,507,536 | 30,693,658 2,892 | 30,888,363 | 34,996, 694 
LGA ee ater eye cis es fernes 2,621 | 14,227,192 | 32,134,312 2,652 | 39,243,658 | 40,676,621 
AOU Gite etttet ceeee covee shh. 1,772 | 6,349,078 | 15,952, 684 1,677 | 19,610,703 | 24,985,908 
LOT 7s Fen evecare ts cree oteteter 1,109 | 6,207,512 | 13,616,822 1,088 | 12,994,179 | 18,108,347 
TOUS. eS Acta ee eth cea tsi 814 | 5,354,727 | 12,413,536 873 | 11,246,341 | 14,502,477 
TOTO eee oAcke, we nyerctenieane tai 625 | 5,089,534 | 10,095, 232 751 | 10,731,541 | 16,224,259 
19202 dace peek reat: 4 966 | 10,478,465 | 20,808,053 1,034 | 17,501,332 | 24,719, 111- 
1921 Syste dk oe cee 2,350 | 21,489,286 | 48,553, 757 2,379 | 55,114,487 | 68,947,140 
LOB QR ERA FAs bi cactnte easteasrmeetctss 3,185 | 23,933,136 | 55,047,342 3,630 | 62,424,514 |- 76,314,674 
ODS en cess s erotustes Mee ie orerens 2,915 | 21,619,354 | 51,416, 766 3,197 | 45,480,216 61,853, 697 
TODAS UM rer A eee cia wetcreye 2,287 | 16,553,935 | 42,278,195 2,445 | 47,590,367 | 63,325,975 
1925), ssarteetciee aie aeeica 2,094 | 14,511,917 | 385,505,951 2,337 | 32,518,709 | 45,399,425 
VOQG Darter oe reece cies nein 2,085 | 11,316,925 | 27,414,401 2,196 | 25,668,509 | 37,082,882 
PODT Pete any seis otepotemr kee 1,993 | 10,617,083 | 25,846, 247 2,182 | 24,420,941 | 34,461,595 
PSO ae Bla ct nynethenesmna hdd 1,863 | 14,182,652 | 36,451, 242 2,120 | 36,407,391 | 53,420,199 


LODO Fem eiene sh reeds piece ease an 2,082 | 11,518,800 | 31,792,232 2,310 | 29,572,569 44,440, 639 
I CaS TASER ARIST AE ee A EES eee ae eee 
1Dun’s figures for 1926 to 1929 include Newfoundland. 
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Failures by Branches of Business.—The majority of the commercial failures 
of the country are always to be found among the trading establishments. Thus, 
according to Dun’s records, out of a total of 2,310 commercial failures in the Domin- 
ion (including Newfoundland) in 1929, 1,546 were those of trading establishments. 
The aggregate liabilities of the 624 manufacturers who failed in 1929, however, 
were larger than those of the 1,546 traders. The figures are given by these broad 
groups for the years from 1914 to 1929 in Table 2, while the failures of manufacturers 
and traders are further analysed for the years 1927 to 1929 in Table 3. 


2.—Commercial Failures in Canada, by Provinces and Classes, for the calendar year 
1929, with Totals for 1915-1928 [From Dun’s Review]. 


Nors.—Newfoundland included in totals, 1915-1929. 


Total Commercial. Manufacturing. 
Provinces. | 
No. Assets. Liabilities.| No. | Liabilities. 
$ $ $ 
Prince id ward islands. sv oeee nk teen Maee coe 1 1,000 6,500 - _ 
NNT SU IRS COS 180 an ee Welk cee ier ane eatin uy, 76 251,418 909, 814 12 260,450 
New Brunswick....... REAR ER ARR RR EE 50 312302 577, 263 4 88, 656 
RINE GY (RGR NM RNY De cn patton aeet her he bat ailte gt A Wires an at 1,115 | 16,641,152 | 25,309,087 380 | 12,873,885 
(OED Soa alate a as we wea sa ike I ie Sig ne 581 7,545,214 | 11,250,656 159 4,182,236 
NEGRI CODE eee ee te cists oe Peer yee GEER Cte 152 TAS 2 SL? 1,682, 704 14 428, 430 
Daskatchaovmen: dasicsk vec s yo ee Nae chee teen 121 818,898 1,182,776 11 192,392 
PW OVE) ric MRE oaths O85 cb n2 A eae atc hh ee eee ie 601, 082 780, 665 14 179,000 
Bria ee Olt Dig ise serch tien FA GI, & | pea 117 2,225,099 2,600,416 380 1, 762,365 
Total, 1929........ Seah ALAS OSE ete Le 2,910 | 29,572,569 | 44,449,639 624 | 19,967,414 
Newcound lands eee ieee 8 Ree reese 24 44,042 140,758 - - 
DOPAMINE ch: MN kt eRe AOE RC. Re lated 2,120 | 36,407,391 | 53,420,199 506 | 17,032,983 
PRN OS ore e oe oes BE REE EOS Bh oe RE 2,182 | 24,420,941 | 34,461,595 502 15,347,401 
i ORL ae By Cee nee | gett eet ee me cy 2,196 | 25,668,509 | 37,082,882 527 16,465 754 
Ge tad i ase tile Sn Ai ec i De fc 2,371 | 32,651,834 | 45,767,825 563 24,046,514 
PRO Aer ee ce tr he Sale are, Oe 2,474 | 47,937,427 | 64,530,975 625 | 36,542,658 
Re URERLO ZS Oe RO: umd mk en I. mete 3,247 | 46,833,195 | 65,810,382 792 | 31,791,332 
BV PEIBLO D2 oe ee ceo RIMS cE cnc AOS, ces gg 3,695 | 63,097,789 | 78,068,959 857 | 39,080,791 
ee OD Le are Ne tne Ree ee I le pean DADIMK Ol gLOSsB90 | 405299, 111 559 | 33,976,790 
PML OD ct eee kos ck OE: RE sock WR . ws coors 1,078 | 18,569,516 | 26,494,301 255 15,871, 216 
eRe OLOM TP ek ere eam Fhe Te ae ee 755 | 10,741,441 | 16,256,259 213 10, 234,477 
Seen ON OR eee ment oo, cae Re | ee eae 873 | 11,251,341 | 14,502,477 232 8, 248, 807 
pada A Oe Fae STE Ie accreted cere ottawa eral: SeatennPoneeorc 1,097 | 18,051,900 | 18,241,465 261 7,455,094 
Bree OLG hee ok! hae ER ed) gon Tee, 1,685 | 19,670,542 | 25,069,534 363 8,796, 646 
DANO Sk se GR en en hese ee inetin ne Sd 2,661 | 39,526,358 | 41,162,321 655 13,877,414 
Trading. C Wee aye Banking. 
Provinces. | —-——_—_ —— Sa EEEEEEEEE — 
No. | Liabilities.| No. | Liabilities.| No. | Liabilities. 
$ $ $ 
Prince Hdwarddlsland. 2-408 |... 8.7 1 6,500 ~ - - = 
INGWalS cotian tie se Ra co oh 63 641,064 1 8,300 - - 
Mea ES rUnSWIGIG) lc.) Vote eente. ocho bes ae 44 484, 406 2 Pra DOT - _ 
G TEI Pi ide ie WA age eel: a a 653 | 9,205,578 82 | 3,229,624 ~ - 
AARON: a Lee os oe cs 395 3,710, 146 27 3,358, 274 - - 
Manktobae sens. ss... Pee Ue 126 972,263 12 282,011 - - 
Paskarenewanvers: teeta riwhas.ctudle.. 108 943 , 843 2 46,541 ~ - 
7 Sys a od ete ape area a ae ee 53 589, 865 6 11,800 - - 
BritiqhyGolumbiass... 155.0252 0 .. 2. 79 740, 840 8 97,211 - ~ 
Miotal, 19292502.) he Red. 1,546 | 17,435,263 140 | 7,037,962 - ~ 


INOW LOUNC ind is oes. bcc t Soe te dec. ass. 24 140,758 - - - = 
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2.—Commercia!l Failures in Canada, by Provinces and Classes, for the calendar year 
1929, with Totals for 1915-1928 [From Dun’s Review]—concluded. 


. Other é 
Trading. Chninieccink Banking 
Provinces. a $$ |] _______—. 
No. | Liabilities.| No. | Liabilities.| No. | Liabilities. 
$ $ $ 

POLAT OLE sates ates oon o: he Bas reer 1,469 | 24,540,931 145 | 11,846, 285 - - 

CO NOD ero vote toe CRE ee CAS octets hone 1,544 | 16,566,799 136 | 2,547,395 - - 

ed HEA Fis Mia A lh MS de 8A at BNC A rs iy SI 1,548 | 17,320,905 121 3, 296, 223 - - 

SOR 1 OD Bae. amines adhe coat nea Aan eet. ee 1,693] 19,514,049 115 2, 207, 262 = - 
Sela i ae ne ee eo a Woe o 1,720 | 21,324,089 129 6, 664, 228 1 100, 000 
Cah Sal Me as etal eed i SU AA os to R E? & 2,319 | 31,339, 763 136 | 2,679,287 1 18,500, 000 
C6 Nl O29 uo coe oe aA Ee Tn eaten Vet one DUT LGl eo sO0L 208 121 5,983,965 4 222,480 
ro OA ha. de ae tice Ree tnt ei aaron Mia Ue ise ta 1,739 | 29,886,569 153 9,435, 752 1 45, 233 

Famer Le Ue eet Ne Aen ta 6 ets has OR ALC A Taal 7,704,505 52 2,918,580 = = 

Bee oy <8) 1. Oi csMengpche ads tc on SSA Mat Sr tenement en ee 494 | 4,475,628 48 1,546, 154 - = 

CSE TOUSEN ARUN ON Licance cata cts eee © 590 | 5,142,397 51 Lette 273 - = 

Be LONA he te Let ee OM bt has Abs TUE \ 8,417,289 59 2,369, 132 = = 

S59 AT OIL G Gee titeten 8 OMe me eEY Can mrRerrttare ater to, co 1,237 | 12,290,368 85 3, 982,520 - - 
£6 AST G15 Te evade Sea a eee 1,888 | 21,696,890 118 | 5,558,017 1 150,000 


3.—Commercia! Failures in Canada and Newfoundland, by Branches of Business, 
ealendar years 1927-1929 [From Dun’s Review]. 


1927. 1928. 1929. 
Branches of Business. a ooo 
No. | Liabilities.| No. | Liahbilities.| No. | Liabilities. 
$ $ ‘ $ 
Manufacturers— 
Troncand HounaTieseme-c vecebiseeice eer 8 433, 703 7 1,547,459 7 104,362 
Machinery and tools a). aan. eae: 19 246, 274 21 348, 162 26 993, 650 
Woollens, carpets, etc...............-- 6 338 , 806 9 263, 426 5 224 , 492 
@otton vhosiery Sct: a eeee et ee - - - ~ 2 206, 414 
iim ber, carpenters. s).2eesse. aoe 107 | 4,622,537 95 3,565, 257 98 3,794, 628 
Clothing millinery: aeetaer aire 74 898, 890 87 1,144,401 128 2,042,500 
‘Hats, clovesiand fursiee peek ok. 4-6 eae 13 157,500 18 526,745 34 887, 493 
@hemicalsrand! drugstee sels oer 12 81,851 8 221,055 8 267,100 
Raintsiand) Ows.c.-k ieee eee 1 5,016 - - 2 38, 163 
Printings anceneTavino mek. ee sate er 19 221, 624 14 348 , 443 25 146, 289 
Miallinesand: bakers ¢.40.,e0ne.ce. ome = 25 209, 908 30 676, 064 37 385, 803 
Weather ishoes, ete. a) s.eeeiae ae ere 18 228,586 20 2,015, 260 25 781,774 
Miquors andltoObacco saa. sue ee ae 6 542, 823 9 380,479 12 876,000 
Glass. carthemware, ion. eric. dane 8 560, 596 a 707,707 14 635,901 
pAtIGbher: Seek coh as eee ah ae ee 186 6, 799, 287 181 5, 288,525 201 8,582, 845 
Total Manufacturers............ 502 | 15,347,401 596 | 17,032,983 624 | 19,967,414 
Traders— 
(GeneralistOLresar setter noe ot ces ohetier 199 2,328, 858 150 1,855, 062 183 15853), 725 
Groceriesand meats... ene eee aoe 395 2,082,119 396 2,432,410 376 2,537,094 
ELotelsaresraurantsen ces seecLaw eee e 106 700, 111 93 1,287,405 107 1,147,014 
PiGuoOrSs.an Gd COWACCOu... +e cdest cee 27 Hi bays 28 | 144,682 23 151,569 
Clociine, Wuimisiines .. eeemaee 1 eee 190) 21615 323 195 2, 250, 828 213 1,989,407 
Dry goodssand carpets. ac. o.s.reeukae 142 2, 222,385 138 8,382, 742 150 3,173,000 
Shoes, rubbers and trunks............. 69 816,072 59 1,025,825 57 739,406 
MUI IbUre CLOCKECE Very ae eh se ccie ee 30 528,485 27 532,703 26 407,914 
_ Hardware, stoves and tools........... 44 676, 822 50 564, 678 43 497,703 _ 
@hemuiucalstand Gricseemyee ie Gece 36 269, 040 44 325, 503 4] 311,122 
Paints andioilsiy. nee Ceee eee nace ee 1 800 1 590, 932 2 15,550 
Jewelry, and clLOcka seeder. ciocieiee 4] 177,027 31 587,027 28 160,791 
Books and pavers... e-em cee ee eee ee 14 206, 704 l7 228, 270 15 129,721 
Hats. furs: an disloveseawjaden seer WW 295,670 29 1,009, 862 27 804, 670 
VNU ey deteryh, Wee Mon ae TS 3's’ Paes ohio es 238 | 3,989,256 211 3,322,502 255 SL oL6e5ae 
Total Traders) 36 ees 1,544 | 16,566,799 | 1,469 | 24,549,931 | 1,546 | 17,435,263 
Agents and Brokers............. 136 | 2,547,395 145 | 11,846,285 140 7,037,962 
Grand. Lotalgnis.ooeeeee Oe 2,182 | 34,461,595 | 2,120 | 53,420,199 | 2,310 44,440,639 
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Bradstreet’s Record of Commercial Failures.—The number of commercial 
failures in Canada, together with the assets and liabilities, is shown by provinces for 
1928 and 1929 in Table 4, according to' Bradstreet’s records. 


4.—Commercial Failures in Canada, by Provinces, for the calendar years 1928 and 1929 
{From Bradstreet’s]. 


Number of oe cae 
: Assets. Liabilities. 
Provinces. Failures. ae 
1928. 1929. 1928. 1929. 1928. 1929, 
No No. $ $ $ $ 
Prince Hdward Island®....2... 66. .%: 3 1 21, 250 2,000 29, 200 6, 043 
Nova Scotia........ fae ORS Fy ofthe oe 76 74 997,005 357,927 1,846,818 756, 628 
New OrunswiCk- tenascin ts. oe 30 48 340,558 251,121 531,410 481,480 
(NON GT TOR, Cloud of earch tena pee eae 730 952] 5,389,363) 4,161,144) 13,990,295) 14,611,146 
ONTATION Perret ence oie ek oan 612 577| 5,343,083} 4,314,986) 15,022,266} 10,871,126 
SV AS APR OGY OY bore ao Oh Whos Se ae eee 183 184 1,075, 006 858, 853 2,,803,307| - 2,223,384 
Saskatchewanew st acsc coca a eee 78 101 327,817 662, 820 652,166] 1,203,757 
NSW OY Ovi He he Ce ee EUR, os aS Se a 86 93 292, 483 759, 296 766,976} 1,150,934 
Britisht COlMmvolas. $05 0hee. ves cons 65 52 296, 087 150, 653 780, 986 487,734 
Canada we. sce 1,863} 2,082) 14,182,652) 11,518,800) 36,423,424) 31,792,232 


Causes of Failures.—<An interesting study of the causes of commercial failures 
in Canada and the United States is published annually by Bradstreet’s. The 
percentage analysis shows that “incompetence” caused a larger percentage of 
failures in the United States than in Canada, while ‘unwise credits” and “compe- 
tition’? were more important causes of failures in Canada than in the United States. 


5.—Causes of Failures in Canada and the United States, by Numbers and Percent- 
ages, calendar years 1928 and 1929 [From Bradstreet’s]. 


CANADA (including Newfoundland and St. Pierre-Miquelon). 


Number. Assets. Liabilities. 

Failures due to— | 

1928. 1929. 1928. 1929. 1928. 1929. 

No. No. $ $ $ $ 

MO MAPSLONCO icc wars ec - c he oeger ore Os 430 513 1,272,130 1,873,817 | 3,331, 683 4,941,947 
PBEXMOMIONGOnes etnies oe ae meee sa acs = 92 160 207 , 324 365,270 637,611 1,628, 737 
Teac keOrCaDibolen stam ce as 4 tie cele she es 708 728 7,296,676 | 5,309,646 | 19,420,110 14,354, 711 
UM WASOKCLOULUS: “cytes sch syste sce: 114 117 585,997 457 , 243 2,073, 842 1,859,093 
PaAMurescOlOUNerss.cc 6 ec.s ote peer awe ns 8 10 375,021 iil 659 , 829 234, 063 
Wd ANT AS AMC. ats Kise o> rch pale oe ore 10 17 130,341 69, 402 300, 303 344, 809 
INURE CRA eR SE Bal BARR 3 24 175,560 68, 747 988, 867 219,404 
Competitione wer is const eee tcsetee: 151 136 574, 684 560,112 Qrlsa youu 1,728,354 
SPECIE CONGILIONS 050-0006 oe eet 263 S15 3,435,377 |. 2,344,408 6, 249, 426 4,922,918 
SECU ATLONM pets cece cis ce Seis ssa alne 9 16 93, 723 170,165 179, 808 555, 213 
LRG O lok A A Sd ee Ee 53 66 188 , 294 260,107 562,746 1,273,501 
PGUAL Seimei wah eens 1,873 | 2,102 | 14,335,127 | 11,550,684 | 36,537,566 | 32,062, 750 


UNITED STATES. 


Pe i eee eee ee ee ee — 


Incompetence s ic. + .j./insye el esieisisieie: “le 6,396 | 6,191 | 48,883,262 | 55,482,317 | 97,902,345 | 113,715, 081 
UMEXPSFICNCOxG Hac se sie ore cic oles seit 984 974 | 5,833,150 | 7,659,047 | 11,832,584 | 14,147,320 
WAGEOL CADICALS Jee yel-ttellortpneiers the > « > 7,290 | 7,325 | 90,071,735 |118, 432,890 |178,348,968 | 207,590, 603 
(Winwise Credits: so. fce vices = sia sie ojohe 261 412 | 7,690,995 | 36,928,727 | 11,925,583 | 47,407,097 
PNT Ss OMOLMETS aceels ae meehens srs = enue! 272 295 | 11,721,274 | 33,266,962 | 19,215,418 | 48,982,382 
MUSE TA VACANCO sc sc aso sits stellata +s, 01- 70 98 823, 634 921,693 | 1,593,149 2,474,513 
INCCIECUT Seiten. > 4 -tlecinee tere + <> 4) 160 172 909, 164 853,627 | 2,093,912 2,444,382 
Chyrgaesphitele Seater Brie eye ic denne s 736 763 | 4,971,442 | 5,153,275 | 12,253,483 | 14,029,726 
Specie conditions: 723. .:..4 2 .2..-.. 3,613 | 3,073 | 99,822,220 | 82,966,937 |162, 690,356 | 157,369,565 
SSC UNS TLOM es is Rie omc ore c tieiee of 47 68 | 1,235,800 | 4,348,577 | 3,141,238 7,364,729 
LINGLE 6 Dy cies °23 GRRE ei none ERR 544 332 | 7,098,521 | 5,105,304 | 17,091,667 | 12,521,747 


a SS eee 


MODAN «650: 00. tees ee 20,373 | 19,703 [279,061,198 1351,114,356 [518,088,698 | 628,047,146 
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5.—Causes of Failures in Canada and the United States, by Numbers and Percent- 
ages, calendar years 1928 and 1929. [From Bradstreet’s]—concluded. 


PERCENTAGES OF NUMBER OF FAILURES AND OF LIABILITIES, CLASSIFIED 
BY CAUSES. 


Canada. United States. 


Failures due to— Number. Liabilities. Number. Liabilities. 


1928. 1929. 1928. 1929. 1928. 1929. 1928. 1929. 


p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c 
Incompetence: :.3.g-.c.veae Glas 23-0 24-4 9-1 15-4 31-4 31-4 18-9 18-1 
Jnexpericnte #4, pate cere an etnias 4-9 7:6 1-7 5-1 4-8 4-9 2:3 2-2 
Backvofeapitales acs «. (eee. ee 37-8 34-6 53-1 44-8 35-8 37-2 34-4 33-1 
Unwise credits. 2a. 4..-..ceeconee 6-1 5-6 5-7 5-8 1:3 2-1 2-3 7:5 
Failures of others:es..... 208s. ste 0-4 0-5 1-8 0-7 1:3 1-5 3-7 7-8 
PixtrawacanCere. ask es .t2ss Se hos 0-5 0:8 0:8 1-1 0-4 0-5 0-3 0-4 
Neglect tnicdean aan 1-9 1-1 2-7 0:7 0:8 0-9 0-4 0-4 
Competition.......... 8-1 6-5 5-8 5-4 3:6 3-9 2°4 2-2 
Specific conditions 14-0 15-0 17:3 15-3 17-7 15-6 31-4 25-1 
Speculation .iie% aces es coee Bee: « 0-5 0-8 0-5 1-7 0-2 0:3 0-6 1-2 
Braud: eee. oo aa BS oe 2-8 3-1 1:5 4-0 2-7 1-7 3°3 2-0 


Assignments under the Bankruptcy and Winding Up Acts.—Under the 
Bankruptcy and Winding Up Acts (R.8.C., 1927, cc. 11 and 213), certain documents 
relating to assignments have since 1920 been forwarded to the Dominion Statistic- 
ian for statistical analysis. Table 6 gives the resulting figures of failures by pro- 
vinces in 1922 and subsequent years, while Table 7 classifies them by branches of 
business. Table 8 gives the assets and liabilities of the assignors. A detailed 
analysis of the 1929 failures, by provinces and branches of business, is made in 
Table 9. 


6.—Commercial Failures in Canada, by Provinces, calendar years 1922-1929. 


Years. 12) Del bel) NTS N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Total. 


12 aiisiea<arthamenote 15 121 131 | 1,589 | 1,058 284 272 299 156 3,925 
1923s mincisra steroid dexeys 16 155 GO leel tS 970 258 280 323 158 3,408 
O24 ap. o wenicrae sian 3 69 67 907 835 100 131 150 57 2,319 
LO 2B tresfersitie o\ dein 2 4 71 67 758 721 85 77 139 74 1,996 
TO 20 Merce as econce 4 63 74 654 655 84 68 113 58 1,773 
TOA utes: Gives 4 66 74 658 681 97 54 135 72 1,841 
LO 28 ieicrie ster its deem 4 90 56 767 758 103 63 126 70 2,037 
IO 20) tess iceman 1 71 61 927 761 91 84 101 69 2,166 


7.—Commercial Failures in Canada, by Branches of Business, calendar years 


1924-1929. 
Trans- 
port- 
Manu- dosti Logg- Con- ation . Not 
Years. | Trade. | fac- yee ing, | Mining.| struc- and /|Finance.|Service.| class- | Total. 
tures ‘|Fishing. tion. | Public ified. 
Utili- . 
ties. 
1924 re 1,317 329 204 14 22 44 36 8 129 216 2,319 
1920. oc 1,026 403 158 14 15 50 21 5 220 84 1,996 
19260 8 390 185 Pf 20 52 34 1 225 84 Leis 
1027 ee ee 818 430 116 30 26 63 36 - 243 79 1,841 
1928....: 884 505 108 31 23 70 45 5 263 103 2,037 
5 
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8.—Estimated Assets and Liabilities of Commercial Failures in Canada, calendar 


years 1922-1929, 


Estimated 
Years. grand total 
Assets. 
$ 

eed ae arpa: eh, bh yhasriaeb is, it8 aes esl sch ac. 52,336,488 
Wao OS ows poet sapere ent ache MN MarR Ld 62,127,489 
ieee ee OL obivi eras ede oe) On ihe 43,194,035 
eg a 26, 968,371 
See RCIA, TIT EE UT SION I ages 24,676, 661 
Phe edie Geils cach leachsnrer ns senenieticss 23,197,894 
“is Sa giao aE seth lege oi tere ie tae AD aie Ui 26, 583 , 462 
Pear Hrtge POON Pe GRO S uiten) on las Beivo Wa dade’ hele: 32,064,027 


Estimated 
grand total 
Liabilities. 


$ 
63, 692,219 
61,617,527 
48,105,397 
32, 153, 697 
32,291,125 
30, 634,469 
32,455, 487 
38,747, 468 


9.—Commercial Failures in Canada, by Provinces and Branches of Business, 


calendar year 1929, 
Branches of Business. 7.1. | N.S. | N.B. 3 . | Man. | Sask.| Alta.| B.C. Total. 
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CHAPTER XXV.—EDUCATION. 


Throughout the Dominion of Canada public education is a matter of provincial 
concern. Before Confederation, the maritime colonies were separated from Ontario 
by French-speaking Quebec, and in each of these an educational system specially 
adapted to the local conditions had come into existence. When Confederation was 
under consideration, the protection of existing vested rights was the predominant 
consideration. As a result, section 93 of the British North America Act, which 
embodies the Canadian constitution in so far as that constitution is a written one, 
provides that in and for each province the Legislature may exclusively make laws 
in respect of education, except that “nothing in any such law shall prejudicially 
affect any right or privilege with respect to denominational schools which any class 
of persons have by law in the province at the union’. 

Inasmuch as the administration of public education is one of the chief functions 
of Provincial Governments, there is in each of the provinces except Quebec a Depart- 
ment of Education administered either by a member of the Provincial Executive 
Council or by the Executive Council as a whole. In practice, however, the routine 
administration is in the hands of the permanent officials of the Department of 
Education, who are members of the permanent civil service. In Quebec the Super- 
intendent of Education, appointed by the Government, is ex officio President of 
the Council of Public Instruction; the link between the Department of Public 
Instruction and the Government is the Provincial Secretary; there are also two 
deputy heads, called the French and English Secretaries of the Department. 

Since the Departments of Education are permanent authorities, controlled as 
to details of administration by permanent officials, educational policy is. relatively 
permanent; further, the control of the Governments over education throughout the 
provinces is relatively stronger than in the United States. A capable Deputy 
Minister or Superintendent of Education impresses his personality and his views 
upon the whole system of his province, especially as in practice he controls the 
payment of government grants, which constitute an important part of the revenues 
applied to educational purposes. (In 1928, out of a total expenditure on public 
general education in Canada amounting to $128,890,836, $18,178,619 came from the 
Provincial Governments.) 

The Department of Education in each province naturally has its headquarters 
at the capital of the province. Its local representatives are the school inspectors, 
who, in all provinces except Ontario, are appointed and paid by the Government; 
in Ontario high and separate school inspectors are appointed and paid by the Govern- 
ment, while public school inspectors, except in unorganized districts, are appointed 
by the county or city municipality from among the persons recognized by the 
Department of Education as qualified and after appointment receive a part of their 
salary from the municipality and a part from the Province. [Salaries of inspectors 
in Ontario counties will be wholly paid by the Province from July 1, 1930.] 

Education in Quebec.—In Quebec there are two distinct systems of educa- 
tion, in each of which the teaching of religion takes a prominent position—the 
Protestant and the Roman Catholic systems. In the former, which is under the 
control of the Protestant Committee of the Council of Public Instruction, with an 
English Secretary, the curriculum and the general system of education is similar 
to that in the other provinces, except that the highest grade is Grade XI, from 
which students are matriculated to McGill University and Bishop’s College, the 
two Protestant English-speaking universities of the province. 

In the Roman Catholic schools, which are mainly French-speaking as the 
Protestant schools are English-speaking, the administration is 1n the hands of the 
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Catholic Committee of the Council of Public Instruction, with a French Secretary. 
General elementary and continuation or “complementary” training is given by 
means of a curriculum, extending over a preparatory course of six “years” of an 
elementary course and two “vears” of a complementary course. Some of these 
“years” require more than a year to complete, the work of the “eighth year” corre- 
sponding in a general way to the work of Grade X, as that work is usually defined. 


Recent Developments in Education.—In recent years there has been a 
tendency to lengthen the period of compulsory attendance and to enforce the law. 
This tendency has been most marked in Ontario, where in 1919 an Act was passed 
providing:—(1) that children 8 to 14 must attend full time and that children from 
5 to 8, once enrolled, must attend full time to the end of the school term for which 
they are enrolled; (2) that adolescents from 14 to 16 who have not attained uni- 
versity matriculation standing must attend full time; those exempted Owing to 
circumstances requiring them to go to work must attend part-time classes during 
the working day for 400 hours a year in municipalities providing part-time courses, 
which all municipalities of 5,000 population and upwards must do from September, 
1922, smaller municipalities having an option in the matter. Further, those who 
had not attended full time up to 16 were required, after September, 1923, to attend 
320 hours a year of part-time courses up to age 18. In other words, an Ontario 
adolescent has the alternative of full-time attendance to 16 or full-time attendance 
to 14 plus part-time attendance to 18. The operation of this Act has greatly 
increased the attendance in Ontario secondary schools. ) 

Further, as a result of the retention of children in school to a more advanced 
age, increasing attention has naturally been devoted to technical education of 
various kinds, especially as required by those students who are not adapted to 
higher intellectual work. The number taking technical training of some kind or 
other is rapidly increasing. Details are given in Section 2 of this chapter, dealing 
with ‘Vocational and Technical Education”. 


Statistics of General Education.—The statistical tables on education in 
Canada commence with a statistical summary (Table 1), which shows that, in the 
academic year ended in 1928, there were 2,342,335 pupils in attendance at educa- 
tional institutions in Canada, or 24-3 p.c. of the estimated 1928 population. Of 
the above, 2,054,298 were enrolled in ordinary day schools under provincial control, 
the average daily attendance numbering about 1,614,915. Those attending voca- 
tional schools—agricultural, commercial, industrial and other technical schools— 
numbered 113,873. There were 14,683 students in private business colleges, and 
72,622 in other private schools under college grade. University students in regular 
courses numbered 28,675 and college students in regular courses 8,284. Students 
in classical colleges numbered 10,547. 

There were, in 1928, 67,861 teachers in schools under public control, 13,172 
males and 54,689 females. The total expenditure on schools under public control 
was $128,890,836, of which Governments contributed $18,178,619; the difference 
was made up by local taxation. 

The rest of this chapter of the Year Book is divided into six sections 
dealing respectively with: elementary and secondary education; vocational and 
technical education; higher education ; Scientific and industrial research in Canada : 
public libraries in Canada; and art in Canada. More detailed statistics are 
published annually in the “Annual Survey of Education in Canada’ prepared in 
the Education Statistics Branch of the Bureau of Statistics. Copies may be 
obtained from the Dominion Statistician. 
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1.—_Summary of Education in Canada 
NUMBER OF PUPILS ATTENDING 


No. Type of Institution, PoE N.S N.B 
Sess (Deane tecnica sale ae a ney ted Verde aes 
1 |Ordinary Day Schools under Public Controlaa. tino tet = eee 17,214 112,898 81,995 
2 |Agricultural, Commercial, Industrial and other Technical 
Schools, including all evening SCHOOIS' ces ce canteens 1,367 4,1424 2,9755 
3 |Schools for teacher-training.......++.s+serereseeecste tresses - 92812 39012 
4 \dadiaw Schools hiwsthew 246 FS os BREE E ea Outi ears: sabe ers f° 24 271 268 
5 |Schools for the blind and deaf........--++-seseeerserer tert 142! 168 6221 
6 \Business Colleges (private)......-----sseerersrrrscte ttt - 500 146 
7 |Private Elementary and Secondary Schools... ...--.+-+++++++: 498 925 449 
8 |Preparatory courses at Universities and Colleges..........+++: 106 262 353 
9 |Short, special, and correspondence courses at Universities and 
re Nit) Se a om ten ree nore rs ees TI 249 151 153 
10 |Classical colleges..:4.:< <6 -.i6 bases relents erp eee SP ee - - = 
11 | Affiliated, Professional and Technical Colleges (regular courses) 22 29116 50 
12 |Universities (regular courses)®?......-.+.+ssesseeerrer eters: 80 1,601 812 
Grand Total (excluding duplicates)..........--5+55 19,574 122,137 87,653 
Population im 1921..............esee cere eer e re 88,615 523,837 387,876 
Population in 1926..........-....eeeeeeeeeeee eee - ~ a? 
13 |Elementary grades........0:2se.ceserercecretnernstosamecnss 16,114 101, 684 78, 57235 
14 |Secondary and higher grades*.........+-+esseeerrerestrstet ts 3,263 16,566 7, 32085 


1 Including 502,399 in primary schools and 1,464 in nursery schools under control of commissioners and 
trustees. 2Including public, separate, continuation and high schools and collegiate institutes a'l-day courses 
—figures of calendar year 1927 for the public and separate schools and of the school year 1927-28 for the other 
schools. %Schools under public control only. ‘Including all the students of the Technical College except 
those following regular degree course. sIncluding 1,101 in day and 1,874 in evening technical schools. 6In- 
cluding 6,232 in night schools, 2,333 in dressmakingjschoals, 5,491 in schools of arts and trades, 45 in ranger’s 
school and 49 in intermediate agricultural schools—figures of 1926-27. TIncluding 20,149 in day full-time 
courses; 2,909 in day part-time courses, 1,455 in day special courses; and 39,096 in evening courses at industrial, 
technical and art schools; 3,171 in night elementary schools and 3,887 in night high schools—figures of 1927- 
28. 8Including 2,422 in day and 1,769 in correspondence and evening technical schools. 9{neluding 954 
in day and 1,144 in evening technical schools. 0Including 2,120 in day and 2,610 in evening technical 
schools and 290 in correspondence department. Including 3,591 in day, 5,444 in evening and 228 in cor- 
respondence vocational courses. Including 282 in normal college, and 646 in university and summer 
training courses. | Including 323 in normal school and 67 in vocational teacher-training courses. “ul n- 
cluding: normal schools, 2,057; model schools, 313; vocational teacher-training, 231; over and above extra- 
mural students not counted, and excluding 239 regular and 490 others in the college of education which are 
included with those of universities. Including 614 in normal schools and 14 in vocational teacher-train - 
ing but not including those who are included under item 9. Excluding duplicates with universities. 
Not including a number who are entered under item 9. Including regular normal schools 375, voca- 
tional teacher-training 52, but not including 62 in university classes for graduates, 362 in departmental 
summer school for teachers, and 487 in university summer school, most of whom are included under item 9. 
19Not added in the totals of Quebec or the grand total of all schools below, as it is not certain whether or 
uot they are included elsewhere. 2The total includes 312 in Northwest Territories and 241 in Yukon. 
21In institutions at Halifax, N.S., but supported by the Province. Included in th's figure there were 
531 blind and 1,262 deaf. Including 55,333 in ‘‘independent primary schools” (v.e., independent 
of the control of commissioners and trustees) and 3,178 in independent nursery schools. 24Included with 
the figures of classical colleges and private schools. 2sExelusive of courses included in item 2. 26Tn- 


837 in regular courses at the technical schools, 320-in reguiar courses at the colleges of agriculture, 110 in 
regular courses at the School of H.C.S., 471 in independent schoo!s where superior education is given, 817 
in the schools of fine arts, 137 in polytechnic school, 153 in Protestant theological colleges, 959 in Monument 
National school and 1,711 in institute of pedagogy 1926-27. 29Not including degree courses which are in- 
cluded under items 11 and 12. 31fxeluding preparatory and short courses and such other figures as have 
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by Provinces, 1928, or Latest Year Reported. 
EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 


2-20 anaes | ance as ccc bec 


Quebec. * Ontario. Manitoba. Sask. Alberta. BC, Total. No. 
503, 8631 700, 4762 150, 883 223,049 155, 7413 108,179 2,054, 298 1 
14, 1506 70, 6677 4,1918 2,0989 5, 02010 9, 2631 113, 873 2 
. 1,884 2, 60114 62815 1,458 76517 42718 9,081 3 
(1,558)19 3, 833 2, 294 1,928 1,432 2,857 15, 01820 4 
703 443 113 76 51 83 1, 79322 5 
(2,178) 19 8, 295 - 446 2,470 648 14, 683 6 
58, 51128 6, 238 - 1,958 8,345 698 72,622 7 
24 2, 874 166 164 211 66 4,202 8 
3, 04326 6, 04829 1,144 1, 79737 26425 202 13,051 9 
10, 54727 hil ¢ - - = - 10,547 | 10 
5, 74028 1, 13516 54216 14016 ail 293 8,28416 | 11 
7, 05031 11,396 2,864 1,376 1, 268 2,228 28,675 12 
605,491 814,066 |. 162,825 234,490 170, 638 124,944 2,342, 33533 
2,361,199 | 2,933, 662 610,118 757,510 588, 454 524,582 8,788,483. 
- - 639,056 821,042 607,584 - ~ 
539, 96358} 599,162 139,014 205, 455 142,300 97,209 1,919, 473 13 
64,825 151,754 21,929 27,871 25 , 387 21,980 340, 83933 | 14 
Mae oe ee a ee 
already been included in items 10 and 11. 382A 1] these are of university standard. Excluding business 


colleges and Indian schools in Quebec, and including Indian schools in N.W.T. and Yukon. In calculating 
the numbers in elementary and secondary grades, aight, special and part-time technical schools, and schools 
for the blind and deaf are left out of the reckoning, except where the night schools were known to be high 
schools. The numbers in elementary grades in public and private ordinary schools, also in Indian schools 
are known. Business college courses are assumed to be of secondary rank, also preparatory and short 
courses at universities and colleges, except in the case of certain affiliated schools in Ontario, where allowance 
was made for the number in elementary grades. The regular courses are clearly of higher grade than 


the number in elementary grades would read 74,819 and in secondary and higher grades 11,073. 36 A pprox- 
imately. 37Not including certain students in extension courses in agriculture. See section 3 of this chapter 


*General Note— 


To avoid the confusion that would result from giving totals different from those given in the provincial 
reports the figures of 1927 are used throughout for Quebec. In all cases except the primary and nursery 
schools the figures of 1928 are also published in the provincial reports, although the 1927 figures are used in 
SE up theirsummary. The 1928 figures for each of the items in the above table except items 1 and 7 
are as follows:— 


Technical and Night. (See item A De Aaah EN aching <6 onc Kakgs dhoiA covers cyte 11,270 
BM NO aid tet Pamcori-ide -larpaceirs oh. ene, fd ec 1,950 
Blind and Deaf. (See item Be Crees ee aNS Pa Pe 740 
Classical Colleges. (See item BU rater haat a eeu rane te Ma tgs Oo de 10,894 
Short, Special, ete. (See item US REET oe reine g AR Dana reais 3, 760 
Affiliated Colleges, etc. (See item rE aes eae oe A Ane D Ha Sata fave at ere SUMS to 6, 223 
Be ee CH ee eM). flocs jivelal tins ffon occ (Approx.) 7,319 


Further, to avoid confusion, the short courses for teachers at universities and colleges are entered under 
item 9 instead of item 3. There were about 2,000 teachers in these short courses, which number might 
be added to the 9,352 in item 3, making about 11,400 in all in teacher-training. Therewere in all about 
68,000 teachers in Canada. 
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1._Summary of Education in Canada, by Provinces, 
DISTRIBUTION AND ATTENDANCE OF PUPILS IN 


No Items. P.E.I. NS. N.B. 
ed, ni Le eer eT (uc an 
1 |Number of boys Srivolbied ,. hare ish eit estared = 2 Riptarareiatn ss "ebieg o's 8,732 55,913 40,473 
9 |Number of girls enrolled.......-.--++++seerserresers resets 8,482 56, 985 41,522 
3 |Number of pupils in graded schools........++-+seerseesrrteee: 6,418 74,524 43, 733 
4 |Number of pupils in ungraded schools........++++++srsrrrrtete 10,796 38,374 38, 262 
5 \Average daily attendance.......+--+-sessrrrcer sect ereet tess 12,123 82,591 61,377 
6 |Average (median) number of days each pupil attended during 
VOATA! fivIhiakoutanesipey spt semeees ero ETS ere rere a 155 163 162 
7 |Average number of days schools were open during year......-- 195 193 ; 194 
8 |Percentage of total attendance in average attendance.......--. 70-4 73:5 74-9 


Dee nae 


No Items. PEA: N.S. N.B. 
ee ce ei ee ee eee oa ee 
1 |Teachers in schools under public GOMELOL ¢ 5.45 aa'u Potteries Ss 615 3,358 2,581 
2: Mialo temclionensecveste desks ++ ee pee on cere eer a 134 294 ' 258 
2 iponmiale teachers ae: 68 -.c- > 2h os obs Ee oe 481 3,064 Done 
4 |Number of school districts.......+--+++esrrreerreretsst ee 470 1,761 1,449 
5 \Number of school houses... .......0- +22 0eesraseesserecrreees 470 - - 
6 |Number of class-rooms in OPEPAbiON on. -is.00 we miseses Says > eee Tae 615 3,159 2,358 
7 |Number of rural schools......---.-+ssecererrrssess resent 414 1,431 1,288 
8 |Average number of pupils to a class-rOOM.....--++++ssrreerete 28 36 34 
9 |Total expenditure on education........-++++srrrerreertttte 473,041 | 3,781,215 3,022,116 
10 |Total expenditure on education by Governments......++++++- 294,037 752,85816 471,759 


179,004 | 3,028,357 2,550,357 
356,64017 = = 


11 |Total expenditure on education by ratepayers, etC....-----++: 


12 |Expenditure on teachers’ calaries......-...2eeeceecereeresetes 


2Including independent as well as controlled primary schools. 3Including day, elementary and 
secondary schools; the latter include day vocational full time pupils. About 34,000 pupils are included 
above who are in a sense duplicates between elementary and secondary schools; i.e. ,counted in the former 
before mid-summer and in the latter after mid-summer. The fact remains however that in the interests 
of comparability with other provinces they cannot be omitted. 40 these 39 were high schools and 31 
were superior schools. 6Primary schools under control and independent. 7The financial items in 
Ontario include day and evening vocational schools. 8‘ Districts’ ’. The number of municipalities 
was 1,822. Schools under control only. » %Hstimate only. There were 5, 676 rural public school sections; 
96 cities and 140 towns with public, and 25 cities, 75 towns and 440 rural separate schools; 156 village public 
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a ee ee eee 
1928, or Latest Year Reported—concluded. 

ORDINARY DAY SCHOOLS UNDER PUBLIC CONTROL. 


ee je dt de) Be i ee 


Quebec. Ontario. Manitoba. Sask Alberta. Bic: Total. No 
274, 0082 364, 7298 75, 30419 111,778 78, 9662 54, 498 1, 064, 401 1 
283, 7242} 355, 8963 75, 57919 111, 271 80, 1202 53, 681 1,067, 260 2 

- 476, 5583 ~ 94, 802 83, 005 51,918 - 3 

- 244, 0673 43,737 128, 247 76,081 56, 261 ~ 4 
448,018 528; 4853 114, 270 157, 207 119, 084 91, 760 1,614,915 5 
~ - 171 165 164 - - 6 

- = 193 ~ 185 - ~ tf 
80:3 73 +33 75-7 70-5 74-9 84-8 75-0 8 


IN SCHOOLS UNDER PUBLIC CONTROL. 


Quebec. Ontario.7 Manitoba. Sask Alberta B.C. Total. No 
19, 903 19, 3358 4,189 8,397 5,815 3, 668 67, 861 1 
3,405 3, 6933 797 2,078 1,518 995 13,172 2 

16, 498 15, 6423 3,392 6,319 4,297 2,673 54, 689 3 

7, 6628 6, 9619 2, 18010 4, 77611 3, 49710 788 29,544 4 
7,886 7, 6063 2,004 ~ - Lyl23 - 5 

18, 00018 17, 90018 4,070 6,737 5,148 3,452 61, 43919 6 

- 6,116 - 4,257 2,949 9864 = uf 

31 ~ 37 33 32 32 - 8 
29,807,607 |48, 510, 215 9,206, 00813 | 14,945,67513| 10,429, 78113 8,715, 17814 | 128,890, 836 9 
3,983,753 | 4,938,577 1,191,924 2,340,536 1,218,573 2,986,60214 | 18,178,619 10 
25 , 823 , 85412/43 571, 638 8,014,084 12, 605, 139 9,211, 208 5,728,576 | 110,712,217 11 
=ee p20, 9125 180 5,063, 926 7, 693, 232 5,899, 839 - - 12 


ee a el es en le 


and 21 village separate schools assumed to re 
and towns with high school 
school public and’ separate 
sections would be 6,961 as above. 
was contributed by subsidized independent schools an 
MExclusive of $545,917 to provincial universi 


notes. 


M7Including government expenditure on salaries of te. 
18A pproximately. 


s and collegiate Institutes. 
and each secondary school 
10In existence. 


total supplement by districts ($90,295). 


15,548. The number of teachers in indepe 


present so m 


In existence, 1927. 
d higher institutions. 
ty. 
achers of general schools and P.W.C. 
The number provincially controlled was 


ndent schools was 3,528. 19A pproximately. 


any districts; 217 continuation schools; 185 cities 
Assuming that each city and town and each village 
represented a school section, the total number of 


“Of this amount $9,036,130 
13Eixclusive of promissory 
16Including $141,880 on technical education. 


($266,345) and 
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Section 1.—Elementary and Secondary Education. 


It is considered that the best general test of the efficiency of public general 
education in Canada is furnished by the statistics of Table 2, showing the 1928 
age-grade distribution of 1,384,864 pupils in the provincially-controlled schools 
of seven provinces. Many other tables of this form, analysing age-grade distribution 
by provinces, by sex and by rural and urban areas, and graded or ungraded schools, 
may be consulted in the “Annual Survey of Education in Canada, 1928”, pp. 20-41. 


9,.—Provincially-Controlled Schools in Canada: Distribution of 1,384,864 Pupils in 
Seven Provinces, by Age and Grade, 1928. 


‘Elementary Grades. 


Age. 
ile JO‘, Ve Vie VII. VIII. 
BD Aaa he ee a ae ee ee | | eee a eee 
PW TCs ae tern OD ae Metre 1 ~ ~ - - - 
Beh eee rie eee atte a Gorse sean a 3 - - ~ - 
GO eee ee ee oeteklorennays 2,850 231 13 - - - 
1 bes ee Bisi 8s ap SAE SILLS CERRO 24,443 3,503 330 7 1 - 
Oy chase ee ar cterata ehers hensremeiege 57,603 | 21,289 5,185 429 1 3 
QP RE es ne mmclewmns le mtstec 41,548 | 38,208 27,178 5,929 69 17 
OE Ck Saas oor ond 90,921 | 30,291 | 41,249 28, 272 730 96 
Lie Peed Teer, tcver over oteuaene 9,368 | 16,840 31,497 | 41,643 6,059 13s 
iy ety sept Lorca cateasvane hovers 4,429 9,083 | 79,291 33, 607 22,045 8,529 
Fabre o aval stchel ater herecsniats 2,369 4,800 | 11, 148 21,576 31,380 24,034 
Motali(=lo-icisearssecs 160,681 |124,014 135,878 |131, 463 60,276 33,994 
14 a pececioeeycotivn nolneatoern Oey 1,155 2,372 5,845 | 12,510 25,940 31,221 
DG OR Shanti re tas ont 512 925 2,264 5,879 14,905 24) 419 
1G A ole oe Hees 192 316 740 2,084 5, 849 12,014 
1 Wy GI eae aR ae sO Se: cn 64 114 212 653 1,793 4,075 
otal lool rte 1,923 3,020 9,061 | 21,126 48,487 71,729 
WS etme eisiss saslner te mise teers 19 30 55 153 254 768 
10-6 ee eee i Sere 15 aa 25 53 50 172 
Grand Total......... 32,289 [255,232 |165,560 128,016 |145,032 |152,795 131,318 |109,067 | 106,663 


Age. Un- 
Xe : a; XII. |Special.|Elementary. Secondary. | class- Grand 
ified. Total. 

ANTS op ae elete - - - 233 - - 233 
PRUNE See ee - - - 8, 649 - - 8,649 
ON... beaten - - - 77,198 = - 77,198 
VERA SS Boonie - - - 132, 487 - - 132,487 
Bers Ehret eres - - - 145, 054 - - 145, 054 
is ABest cee 15 - - 135,916 15 - 135,931 
1 OR aie a 9 - - 136, 522 9 - 136,531 
Lhe ie br SBR 95 - - 135, 235 98 - 135,333 
lonathethes: 1,191 - - 135, 968 1,269 1 137, 238 
13'...nepaseee £8 6, 902 1 - 126, 805 7,914 oh = 134,719 

Total 7-13..| 8,212 1 = 947, 987 9,305 1 957, 293 
bE ee es a ica 17,502 16 - 99,039 23,338 1 122,378 
lSice sient hl 20, 874 201 13 58,273 37,105 1 95,379 
162 set einnce 14,014 938 58 24, 667 36, 855 - 61,522 
mee vehicles 5,960 2,005 130 8,055 26, 284 - 34,339 

Total 14-17.) 58,350 3,160 201 190, 034 123 , 582 2 313, 618 
Sy sere cttorn sees 1,760 2,622 133 1,494 14,708 - 16, 202 
LORE etree ies 693 3, 884 255 377 11, 294 - 11,671 
Grand Total.| 69,015 9,667 589 | 1,225,972 158,889 3 1,384,864 


1Kindergarten and kindergarten-primary. 
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General elementary and secondary education throughout the Dominion, in so 
far as it is provincially-controlled, is carried on, except in Quebec, in free schools 
supported by general taxation. These schools may be divided into 12 grades, 8 of 
which are normally considered to be elementary and 4 secondary; these 12 grades 
each take the average pupil one school year to complete, so that an average 
pupil, entering school at 6 years of age, would finish his secondary school course 
at 18. 

A historical summary of the enrolment and average attendance in provincially- 
controlled schools from 1824 to 1928 is given by provinces in Table 3. The totals 
of pupils enrolled in all provinces in the years 1867, 1871, 1881, 1891 and 1901 are 
approximations, based in certain cases upon provincial statistics for the nearest 
available years. 


3$.—Historical Summary of Enrolment and Average Attendance in Schools in Canada, 
by Provinces, 1811-1928. 


TOTAL NUMBER ENROLLED—1824-1928, 


P.E.I Ont.4 Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. Canada. 

- - |151,9812 - - - - 

2 179,857 - - - - 

- - - - 401 - 
- 403 , 339 - - - 718,000 
- ~ 817 ~ - 803, 000 

- 462, 630 - - 5142 - 

- - - - 1,028 - 

- 499,978 2,734 - 1,685 - 
21,501 489 404 4,9192 - 2,571 891,000 
22,414 502, 840 15,926 2,553 4,471 - 
22,330 - 23,871 5,652 9,260 993 , 000 
22,169 508,507 23, 243 6,170 10,773 993 , 383 
22,221 506,726 32,680 10,721 12,613 1,028,225 
22,250 509, 213 35,371 11,972 13, 482 1,047,784 
22,138 506,515 37,987 12,796 14, 460 1,056, 809 
20,779 492,534 51, 888 - 23,615 1,083,000 
19,956 487, 880 57,409 33,191 24,499 1,113, 837 
19, 031 484,351 58,574 41,033 25, 787 1,120, 606 
19,272 487,635 63, 287 25,191 24,254) 27,354 1,149, ¢09 
18,985 499 544 64,123 31,275 28,784} 28,522 1,173,009 
19, 036 493, 791 67,144 37,622 34,338} 30,039 1,196,013 
18,012 501,641 71,031 47,086 39,653} 33,223 1, 230,169 
18,073 1) 507,219 73,044 55,116 46,048} 36,227 1,272,204 
17,932 510, 700 76,247 65,392 55,307) 39,670 1,310,117 
17,397 518,605 80,848 72,260 61,660) 49,451 1,356, 879 
17,555 542, 822 83,679 101, 463 79,909] 57,384 1,469, 752 
19,069 561,927 93,954 113,985 89,910} 61,957 1,552,976 
18,402 569, 030 100, 963 122, 862 97,286] 64,264 1,601,035 
18,362 560,340 103, 796 129, 439 99,201) 64,570 1,622,351 
18,190 561,865 106,588 142,617 107,727| 65,118 1,646, 508 
17,861 564, 655 109,525 151,326 111,109) 67,516 1,669,776 
17,587 548,724 114, 662 164, 219 121,567} 72,006 1,738,977 
17,354 604, 923 123, 452 174, 925 135,750} 79,243 1,812,618 
17,510 632,123 129,015 184,871 124,3285| 85,950 1,869, 643 
18,323 654, 893 136, 876 183 , 935 142,902} 91,919 1,951,556 
17,742 667, 922 142,369 194,313 148,045} 94,888 1,995,896 
17,281 671,311 144,491 204,154 157,373] 96,204 2,013,158 
17,427 677,458 145, 834 206,595} 147,7965} 97,954 2,034, 080 
17,324 686, 285 148,279 213,404}  150,526°] 101,688 2,063,498 
17,210 700,476 148, 763 218,560} 154,380) 105,008 2,095,375 
17,214 - 150,883 223,049} 159,086] 108,179 - 
1Common school system formed. 2Free school system established. 8Primary schools only. 

‘Not including vocational schools. 5Half year only. ®Including private schools from 1925. 
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3.—Historical Summary of Eurolment and Average Attendance in Schools in Canada, - 
by Provinces, 1811-1928—concluded. 


AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE—1871-1928. 


Canada. 


N.B Que Sask. Alta. 

36, 688 es z a 
- | 205,623 . . 
~ | 221,168 2 = 
~ | 220,969 2 669, 000 

37,473) 232,255 = 669, 000 

38,032| 243,123 16,321 704,000 

37,567| 246,319 20,918 705 , 000 

39,402) 255,420 724,171 

38,482) 263,111 743, 496 

38,790) 266,510 754,060 

40,202) 271,019 782,584 

42,501) 285,729 815,449 

42,596| 293,035 849,344 

42,791| 301,678 870, 801 

44,375| 324,447 969,380 

44,534) 344,657 1,041,018 

47,889| 360,897 1,111,075 

48, 069| 373,364 1,140,793 

46,860] 367,468 1,141,065 

46,515) 369, 057 1,107,467 

45,797| 365,803 1,179,513 

46,950| 372,377 1,237,146 

49,655) 397,172 1,335,454 

51,590] 421,604 1,425,532 

53,611] 422,159 1,458,266 

58,179| 430,184 1,506, 698 

58,182| 437,988 1,524, 665 

58,346] 443,255 1,547,992 

1,582,334 


60,426] 448,018 


68,035 
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4.—Total Pupils Enrolled and in Average Attendance, and Total in High School 
Grades, in Cities of 10,000 or over, by Sex, 1928, or Latest Year Reported. 


Number of Pupils Attending eae ne he ge 
General Schools. total, General Schools). 
Name of City. 
Average 
Boys. Girls. Total. attend- Boys. Girls. Total. 
ance 


I AR (ee a | | fn eR (RC EMO (EME OL Sh a 


Montreal, Quel. oo nic cus ss 
Parontoy Ont tet hee en | 
Winnipeg, Man............... 
MancouverstB-6 sn ae 
Hamilton, Ont...... “Rin ae 


70,592 70,796 | 141,388 | 113,957 5 = = 
59, 487 57,261 | 116,748 84, 730 4,997 4,154 10,0042 
21,045 20, 805 41,850 35,524 2,360 2,638 4,998 
11,728 11,572 23,300 |* 20,212 1,894 2,058 3, 952 
14, 662 14,582 29,244 22,696 1,054 1,399 2, 8382 


13,564 12,900 26,464 19,115 1,237 996 3,1322 
11,292 11, 601 22,893 19, 546 = = = 
8,297 8, 285 16,582 13,990 1,178 1,551 2,729 


PondonsOntisc 9 3 ocscnskacs.- 6, 844 6,797 |. 13,641 10,677 760 920 1,8162 
Edmonton, Alta.............. 8,244 8,879 17,123 14,689 1,124 1,700 2,824 
UES. oe eee 5, 952 5,940 11,892 9,670 486 712 1,198 
Saint von. NaS. sorte. i chce. 4,451 4,779 9, 230 7,823 410 547 957 
Wictorian BO ler ick 3,171 3,132 6,303 5,551 630 613 1,243 
\cbhe eT ae ene Saar 7,868 7,199 15,067 10,736 603 451 1,055 2 
Repind, Sask 2... 2....s.. finde Onliie 5,291 10,464 - bE 888 1,665 
Brantford, Ont......).5....22% 3,428 3,310 6,738 5, 288 379 401 7822 
Saskatoon, Sask.............. 4,586 4,781 9,367 - ae 979 1,750 
OV GHC V AMINES coir. are dace cc teen 2,903 2,851 5,754 4,740 349 269 618 
Kitchener sOnt 5.63o60scsd.ce. 2,984 2,896 5,880 4,523 216 236 452 
Eineston, Ontiis iis... 0.52) 2,314 Old 4,691 3,642 332 323 655 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont........ 3,046 3, 025 6,071 4,740 263 282 5612 
Peterborough, Ont........... 2,730 2,788 5,518 4,304 |, 299 371 9542 
Fort William} Ont.:.......... e282 3,302 6,534 5,487 278 298 576 
St. Catharines, Ont.......... 2,681 2,810 5,491 4,098 290 326 §16 
Moose Jaw, Sask............. 2,981 3,083 6, 064 - 435 576 1,011 
Geciphe Oats *...3.6.....00 2,134 2,038 4,172 role 249 245 494 
INTONCLODIN, BS, cido.eics.s.c tne 2,061 2,038 4,096 3,398 187 242 429 
Glace Bay, N:S.es..0....5).. 2,390 2,461 4,851 3,891 134 219 353 
StravordOnbe ss che oe 2,008 1,955 3,963 3,148 301 261 562 
Bt: ThomaaiOnt i oe. 4, } 1,639 1,687 3,326 eras 180 227 4662 
Brandon, Mais Fo2h fh eh ey 1,953 1,923 3,876 3,208 229 298 527 
RorteArthur vOnts, ©6) 55.42 2,274 2,126 4,400 3,698 259 230 496 
DAUMA PONG TMM a hectstt. 14 54 1,892 1,776 3, 668 2,809 235 Doo 5072 
Niagara Falls, Ont........... 1,865 1,749 3,614 3,054 205 138 343 
New Westminster, B.C....... 1,748 1,774 3,522 3,066 311 354 665 
Chatham, Ones oi) 510.2..004 1,797 1,612 3,409 2,534 247 194 441 
Gal tsOnt se ot nee osu... 1,490 1,533 3,023 2,360 173 223 396 
St. Boniface, Man............ - 1,002 1,002 780 ~ 112 112 
Charlottetown, P.E.I......... 1, 262 862 2,124 1,752 7 104 181 
Belleville, Ont............... 1,525 1,519 3,044 2,344 243 324 567 
Owen Sound, Ont............. 1,478 1,402 2,880 2,359 171 190 361 
MDa baeey ONG die ie Sere bo esses x 2,343 25285 4,578 3,298 293 224 517 
Lethbridge (Altai. 5. sca<verce: 1,517 1,546 3,063 2,603 223 286 509 
North Bays Onts.s.os05. secs: 1,848 1,770 3,618 2,993 202 139 359 2 
Welland. iOntiier nave 1,270 1, 263 2,533 1,927 140 136 276 
Brac valle, Ont, sedis esd vslysi.ses 1,026 977 2,003 1,686 231 203 |: 434 


1Primary schools including Protestant high schools, 1927. The high school enrolment is not given 
because it would not be complete without including the high school pupils of the classical colleges and 
independent classical schools and of the normal schools. 2The figures by sex represent high schools and 
collegiate institutes only; the totals include pupils in fifth classes. 
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Secondary Education.—In the past quarter of a century the number of pupils 
of both sexes doing work of secondary grade has shown a very great absolute increase 
as well as a large increase relatively to the number in elementary grades. The 
available statistics are given by years in Table 5, showing that in each of the pro- 
vinces and in every year the number of girls in the secondary grades has exceeded 
the number of boys. The drop in the Ontario figures between 1915 and 1917 is 
due in part to the change in the statistical year from the calendar year to the natural 
school year from September to June. 


5.—Provincially-Controlied Schools in Canada: Comparative Numbers of Boys and 
Girls Doing Work of Secondary Grade in each of Seven Provinces, 1901-1928.! 


Se eee eee ee eee eee eee eS 


N.B.3 Manitobs. Sask. Alberta. B.C. 
G. Bt G. B. G. B. G. B. G. 

- - - - - - - - 215| 369 
- - - - - - - - S13 aL 
_ - - - - = ~ _ 316 540 
- - - - - = ~ - 381 600 
- - - ; - - - - 433 657 
- - = - - - - - 412 763 
- ~ - - - - _ = 432 823 
- - = - 335 399 - - 613 857 
- - - - 504) 643 - - 812| 997 
- - - - 623 805 - - 919} 1,122 
~ - - - 766| 927 - - 940) 1,048 
- - = - 885} 1,129 - - 973| 1,178 
= - - = 4) 1.028), 1,326 - — | 1,232] 1,448 
- — - = 18304) 13622 - — | 1,414) 1,593 
- _ ~ - | 1,545] 2,038 - — | 1,834] 2,068 
- - = — | 1,566] 2,283 - - | 2,260] 2,510 
~ - - — | 1,445) 2,441 - = Sh 2a OTA aon 
- - - — |) 15523) 27561 - = | 92515162999 
- - - — | 1,910] 2,841 - — | 2,392] 3,414 
- - - — | 2,492) 3,425 - - | 3,826] 3,810 
- - 3,524] 5,091) 2,494) 3,423 3,088] 4,421] 3,093] 4,166 
- - - — | 2,423] 3,204] 4,707] 6,055 3,788] 4,846 


5,367] 7,242] 5,519} 8,028 
= — | 6,604) 9,410 
1,498) 2,171}28, 804/33, 857 = — | 7,255}10,171 


1,535) 2, 264/29, 281/34, 175) 5,560} 7,991) 8,140)11,361 
; = — | 8,315)11,721 
1,637} 2,490)31,0007|/34 5,665] 8,498] 8,497|12,405 


5, 286| 6,976} 4,046] 5,174 
5,877| 7,569| 4,380} 5,509 
6,321| 8,392] 4,711| 5,886 


6,658] 7,795) 5,306) 6,473 
6, 846| 9,642) 6,308] 7,545 
7, 614|10, 604| 7,494| 8,865 


11924—P.E.I., inc. P.W.C., 719-1,113; 1925—P.E.I., inc. P.W.C., 659-1,087; 1926—P.E.I., inc.-P.W.C., 
733-1,098; 1927—P.E..1., inc. P.W.C., 648—1,104; 1928—P.E.L., ine. P.W.C., 517-1,014. 2Includes the pupils 
of continuation schools, high schools and collegiate institutes only. In 1927-28 in all secondary grades re- 
ported there were approximately 43,547 boys and 49,492 girls. These included full-time day vocational, 
public and separate schools. The figures in the tables are for comparative purposes confined to continuation 
and high schools and collegiate institutes. 8The figures given for New Brunswick are approximate. 


Subjects of Instruction in Secondary Grades.—The subjects taken in the 
elementary grades of the provincially-controlled schools are settled by the curriculum, 
but in the secondary grades there are usually options appealing to different types 
of pupils, wishing to follow different callings. Statistics of the subjects taken by 
pupils in secondary grades in 1928, available for six provinces, are presented ‘in 
Table 6, showing among other things the small number of pupils taking Greek and 
German in our secondary schools. Spanish has recently been made a secondary 
school subject in Ontario. Tables on pp. 45-55 of the ‘ ‘Annual Survey of Education 
in Canada, 1928” show in detail the changes in the subjects chosen by secondary 
grade pupils in the different provinces in recent years. 
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6.—Provincially-Controlled Schools in Canada: Numbers of Pupils Taking Certain 
Secondary Grade Subjects in each of Six Provinces, 1928. 


Nore.—The numbers taking the listed subjects include all pupils of secondary grade in N.S.; secondary 
pupils enrolled during the second term in N .B.; pupils in secondary schools only (not including secondary 
pupils in other than secondary schools) in Ontario, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia. The 
totals show the total enrolment in the schools represented. 


New British 
Subjects. oo Bruns- | Ontario. ala Alberta. Col- Total 
, wic j : umbia. 

LT oe ne ae 11,720 3,724 80,548 6,579 9,237 15,813 127,621 
UIBLOnYyAs setae. Moke, lage late aales 23,8971 6,777 2 8,1542 13,904 58,166 
Geacranliy cee. na 3,560 82,413 3, 088 1,532 3,164 43,757 
Arithmetic and Mensuration.. 5,146 2,700 35, 689 4,325 1,983 13,002 62,845 
HW KZe) Ogle Mig CR, Ree na oe 11, 267 3,601 48,526 5, 629 6, 864 12,798 88, 685 
Geometry oo 5.) ek 5,856 3,607 82,893 5,362 5, 881 12752 66,351 
‘Lriponometry.-.. .s2vke. cs... 2,138 53 Sell ipey 786 209 7,680 
Le BP ee 2 ae 9,231 3,525 61,486 4,755 5,367 11, 284 95,648 
naman, Aven. s, diccsiys oe. - - 400 - - ~ 400 
CHIIAN | 2 cmehere che obit ertea eels © 254 - 2,096 86 56 9 2,501 
CAWDOR ear Ry eee Oa apaeet ae ta 5,504 2,759 49,715 8,653 2,042 7,178 71,351 
Jog Ral ene ae Sea 25 24 588 4 - 32 673 
PRUE ee ae te - ~ 10,420 439 - - 10, 859 
OAD Veh seer ose wien 2,425 3,449 15, 086 - 461 21,421 
Cherdiptiy. xr)... biel... sos 5, 665 1,551 14,852 2,819 1,893 5,706 32,486 
VEICS Ske eas eee ot, 9571 1,180- 19,545 De2or 2,991 3,514 30,425 
Bookkeeping................. - 1,580 9,515 699 632 1,767 14,193 
PECUORTARBN GE. 5a. 2¢ dows cok . - - 14,078 734 691 1,392 16,895 
LU VUCWIiMnee 30.5004. c cae. - - 14, 283 738 691 2,396 18,108 
Business Law, etc............ - - 3, 288 659 19 444 4,410 
7 CG awa site ee eee 4,513 911 20,455 1,190 2,090 4,616 33,775 
Physical Culture............. - - - 5, 296 5, 202 (ena 17,815 
PT CULGMTe een keh ene « = ~ 8,543 1, 635 894 515 11,587 
|Manual Training.............. - - 7,039 1,209 41 - 8,289 
|Household Science........... - - 4,513 1,301 35 2,783 8,632 
‘Elementary Science.......... - - - 2,613 3,435 - 6,048 
UBIGHErey Gea atten yet iy fee. - - = 1,363 244 1,943 3,550 
Military dDrivls. .eacc occas. 5 - ~ - 1,601 1,288 - 2,889 
Physiology Aaa AS - 1,466 - 3, 664 + = 2,269 7,399 

Practical Mathematics....... - - = = = ~ - 
Total Number of Pupils. . 12,116 By U24 86, 0333 7,081 10,137 16,359 135,450 


a a re ee 
1Canadian History. 
2A pproximate. 
Including continuation and high schools, collegiate institutes and day vocational full-time pupils. 


Teaching Staffs.—As shown in Table 1, the teaching staffs of Canadian schools 
consisted in 1928 of 67,861 teachers, 13,172 males and 54,689 females. Tables on pp. 
72-80 of the ‘Annual Survey of Education in Canada, 1928” deal in detail with the 
classification of these teachers, the rates of salary paid and the teaching expe- 
rience. Table 7 summarizes statistics regarding rates of salary, as far as available. 


7.—Average Annual Salaries of School Teachers, by Provinces, 1927-1928, or Latest 
Year Reported. 


SSS 


Province and Class of Province and Class of 
Certifivate! Male. |Female. Corti Gicain. Male. |Female. 
$ $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island, 1928— 

atee CIMAS. 300.2. POT bs 786 633 |New Brunswick, 1928— 

Second -class.......2.......5.5. 539 4930i\) CHATS TIOMISS s.iclugehs bas cabelas 1, 243 937 

PnirdiGlass, ths ic. bee oe 449 403 Seconaielans. O81 fi sense. Nook 705 670 

Hair dielass. . ae ats boo anes 512 518 

Nova Scotia, 1928— Superior schools............... 1,350 

Allisohboolsis, aetueads 68. Meo 715 Grammar schools............. 2152 
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7.—Average Annual Salaries of School Teachers, by Provinces, 1927-1928, or Latest 
Year Reported—concluded. 


Province and Class of Province and Class of 


Certificate. Male. |Female. Gertificute: Male. |Female. 
ON a Ee ae ng eee tee ieee ee 
$ $ $ $ 
Quebec, 1927— ) Saskatchewan, 19281— 

Religious teachers............- 557 378 || Rural schools— 

Lay teachers— Hirst classeee ster cae sore steer 1,187 | 1,063 
Gatholic schoolses. .-..-cr 1,510 378 Second iclasseam: doa ee 1133 1,040 
Protestant schools..........- 2,308). je UCL Thitd classacsemiet ogee -ee sees 1,039 985 
Catholic and Protestant @tbiors oh. sean eae 1,200 | 1,014 

SCHOOIS SR ne esate ee: 1,680 521 All classesieress.fee. Se oeseia 1,123 12032 
Cities, towns and villages— 
Ontario, 1927— Wits CLASS: per ne me eeiae 1,795 1,266 

Public schools— Second classit:t..csstheet ote 1,375 | 1,048 
Rural: 2 ROR MAE Pana. ae 1,147 970 ‘Whitd class) tepsse dees ets 1,181 | 1,035 
City... PPM Biase eee 2,310 | 1,465 Others feet acces ~ 1,194 
“9 Baiag ye i sia Ais RAS © Sie: ne lo ceca 1,749 1,095 PANLICIASBRSites Hed... eat ee cei 1,658 | 1,123 
Wi EyaGh as Jas GAM cos ootoe 1,407 1,012 

Separate schools— Alberta, 1928— 

Terie et > SEAS Grac DBioee 932 S12.) ABirst classs.were es: gee fee te 9 1,687} 1,222 
(CHUN aare Bruits Gamo ots coud 933 709 Second classiet:2..- oda0se00 ce 1,173 1,088 
Sih WA Menecral Samant cise omic o: 840 G66Gu\) eebirdsclase. uc. ec we ere eee 1,027 984 
Walla ese MO GARY steers oi s1ete - 761 Permits ce Meech: sas eee cee 1,125 948 

Total public and separate...... 1,609 | 1,083 || Specialist.............--.-+--- 2,398 | 1,850 

Pending? Ve ee anteater 1,000 | 1,020 
High schools and collegiate 
institutes, 1928— British Columbia, 1928— 
Principals eee. ac cewleerd tale 3,128 High schools. .........2+++.+-- 2,473 
Masigtantse ue oh ee ae ae 25646. (251864). Cities... ...6. Fo qase = -deded tere 1,483 

Continuation schools, 19273— | Rural municipalities........... 1,359 
IPrinci palsy eee tle reece 1,768 Rural and assisted............ 1,099 
INGESEVEN NE) go cogub.dh oabeendeee 1,334 | 1,323.| ‘All schools.......... apiece es es 1,502 
1In Saskatchewan, only elementary school teachers are included. 2Teachers with certificates from 


other Provinces. 38Teachers engaged for 1928-29. 


Teachers in Training.—Detailed information regarding male and female 
teachers in training in 1927-28 is given in Table 109 of the “Annual Survey of Educa- 
tion in Canada, 1928”. A summary of the number of teachers in training in each 
year from 1902 to 1928 is furnished by provinces in Table 8. 


8.—Provincially-Controlled Schools in Canada: Number of Teachers in Training 
in Normal Schools and Colleges, by Provinces, 1902-1928.1 


Years Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta. | B.C. |Total. 
TODS ae eee ser eeu re arscre ceerersyens eer 1,922 320 - - — | 3,113 
1S OS eae Metta ieree ates eater sete encietiereuevene 1,861 319 - - - | 3,009 
WGA etree Srey sy testes eke tete Seeks rome cain s: skeLeners 1,592 390 - - — | 2,853 
1 OD SARs enn he cients, ttese eincsie ar 1,685 491 _ - ="1°3,025 
LNs ean 2 DRA See ees Co ome toute 2,286 476 188 102 — | 3,936 
LOGS ree, oe eae, ovecercelatolate ry era iaiers 1,788 410 229 140 — | 3,588 
1909 Fie ee ee SRS See 1,410 448 411 182 — | 3,724 
LOU Roel Rie bP oy ers ey nee oan ase, hs 1,510 503 447 218 — | 4,083 
LOTT eee ei aietat< sate, cholo te 1,474 628 241 248 - | 4,069 
LQ ae a cele Se ah calle wetter Ary Satta oes 1,513 - 580 278 — | 3,876 
LOU S re ete Ieee ei eusteievereiesch sa ecers 1,436 529 643 292 - | 4,648 
OTA ee be Ne as cee g Renter tanere we ohana 1,563 581 886 364 - | 5,339 
UGUSs: Ras hee ee at ee ee ote ‘ 1,425 672| 1,222 601 — | 5,938 
LOU PR Bee Meets cert se tients fors.c 1,819 737 911 438 — | 6,022 
LOU TEER EASE YR SEAR e eet nesters acts © p 1,438 599| 1,081 358 335] 5,807 
POUS aso Oe acc niwen ean cie ee aelon aseerenem aes 1,676 513 621 488) 365) 5,549 
VOT rc ek ie oe eee eet ere rerets« : 1,659 554| 1,058 598 425) 6,035 
TROPA eee ae en TRAE OE er oars re oy ete 1,959 593 723 694 404] 6,586 
LOOT so ERE. oe corsa a crtte are eee Pere papAl | 642 899 892 377| 7,105 
LOBOS ORES. Ort. Bt A levarsreenetcumercnsetorere 2,684 790] 1,462 760 685} 8,825 
IE 2y. See Lene HORS INE cot ats GOES 6 3, 131 637) 1,571] 1,033 672| 9,750 
TODA ee TS Nee asrate ePrtare chaereunenete eer 3,392 695| 1,621 616 639| 9,749 
NDAs ee ee Be sol ey Mteret 6 G.0.0-25 2,611 695| 1,702 631 563] 9,112 
CPG) Suet OS Loa Wenired Ata OIG ciog Sure 2,786 636] 1,655 739 453) 9,175 
LOD Tee, BRN Reins celeste eheisl e ; 2,441 626) 1,514 712 335| 8,399 
TODR: te ks OO pee irre Coes os okey ue 2,679 614| 1,458 765 375| 8,738 


petit 220 Pass ee eee See Se 
1For the sake of comparison between years there are certain omissions in this table. For complete 
figures for 1928, see Table 109 in the ‘Annual Survey of Education in Canada, 1928”’. 
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Receipts and Expenditure.—The total receipts and expenditure of the 
provincially-controlled schcols of the different provinces are published for recent 
years in Table 9. Figures for the receipts in British Columbia and for expenditure 
in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, and Quebec, are not 


available. 


9.—Canadian Provincially-Controlled Schools: Receipts and Expenditure, by 
Provinces, 1922-281. 


Years. 


Years, 


Years. 


Years. 


SE ee SS ee OE Eee ss eee 


P.E.I.—Receip‘s. 
Govt. Local Total Govt. 
grants. assessment.| receipts. grants. 
$ $ $ $ 
271,103 157,766 428, 869 616,389 
296, 836 202,714 499,550 649, 363 
279, 898 169, 949 449, 847 638, 593 
285, 102 167,597 452,699 658, 648 
283, 022 171,649 454, 671 653, 734 
284,313 174, 164 458,477 688, 081 
294,037 179,004 473,041 752, 858 
N.B.— Receipts. 
Govt Municipal Local Total 
grants funds. assessment.| receipts. 
$ $ $ $ 
381,075 195,948] 2,080,023) 2,657,046 
386, 883 204.103} 2,083,391} 2,674,377 
403, 454 213, 836 2,102,937 2,720, 227 
400, 059 211,885} 2,736,430] 3,348,374 
425,181 213,066 2,263,082 2,901,329 
445,014 212,350 2,413,951 3,071,315 
471,759 212,616!  2,337,740| 3,022,115 
OntTARIO—Receipts. 
Elementary Schools. 
Clergy 
Govt Local reserve fund Total 
grants assessments.| and other i 
sources. 
$ $ $ $ 
2,976,712) 22,842,180} 12,805,773) 38,624,665 
3,266,584) 23,855,879} 16,460,831} 43,583,294 
8,392,552| 24,113,084} 12,630,296] 40,135,882 
3,401,863] 24,690,293) 12,670,626} 40,762,782 
3,345,308] 24,564,710} 14,223,076) 42,133,094 
3,404,647| 25,621,542| 12,559,917| 41,586,106 
Ontario—Expenditure. 
Elementary Schools. 
eenelere Sites, etc. pyebarace, Rents, etc. 
$ $ $ $ 
16,690,982] 6,284,139 480,483} 8,465,280 
17.534,704| 7,497,509 504,670} 10,321,472 
18,105,568] 4,408,473 518,989} 9,977,034 
18,569,110 4,042,896 504,923) 10,181,188 
18,604,257} 4,275,726 499,088} 11,394,979 
19,006,316| 4,011,025 532,127| 11,249,702 


1For other years back to 1901, see 1921 Year Book, pp. 148-153. 
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N.S.—Receipts. 
Municipal Local Total 
funds. assessment.] receipts. 
$ $ $ 
502,804 | 2,527,377 3,646,570 
525,114 | 2,313,460 3,487, 937 
523,913 2,428,832 3,591,338 
524,037 | 2,522,255 3,704,940 
D2a;%69) 1) 2,0935 Loo 3,570,627 
524,196 | 2,393,125 3,605,401 
523,967 | 2,504,390 3,781,215 
Que —Receip‘s. 
Assessment 
Govt. and other Total 
grants. Bonreea receipts. 
$ $ $ 
2,604,409} 21,367,788} 23,972,197 
3,208, Vit r22 1S5e 1571" 25, 0907205 
3,776,674| 24,141,064] 27,917,738 
3,771,317| 25,209,251) 28,980,568 
3,799,545} 25,016,895} 28,816,440 
3,983,753) 25,823,854] 29,807,607 
Secondary Schools. 
anew arand 
(o) tota 
grants Total 
$ $ $ 
1,063,323) 11,608,199} 50,232,864 
1,112,292) 13,856,252} 57,439,546 
1,219,260] 13,558,098] 53,693,980 
1,319,737] 13,261,826] 54,024,608 
1,429,322} 13,780,410} 55,913,504 
1,533,930! 15,957,378! 57,543,484 
Secondary Grand 
Total Schools. total. 
$ $ $ 
31,920,884} 9,495,920) 41,416,804 
35,858,355) 12,176,209) 48,034,564 
33,010,064| 12,020,621) 45,030,685 
33,298,117} 12,356,796] 45,655,613 
34,774,050} 11,721,170) 46,495,220 
34,799,170! 13,711,045| 48,510,215 
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9.—Canadian Provincially-Controlled Schools: Receipts and Expenditure, by 
Provinces, 1922-28'—continued. 


Manitosa—Receipts. 


ee ES ree 
SSS See 


Balance 
Legislative | Municipal Promissory p from 
Years. grants. tason. Debentures. A HY Sundries. previous Total. 
years. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Qe rat eee. nce 1,058, 292 7,991,517 1,832, 134 2, 613, 709 242,840 563,183} 14,301,675 
O23 See ee rere 1,011,048 8,173, 986 314,519 3, 185, 722 308, 438 894,228) 13,837,943 
1924 Peat. cs. be 1,096,010 7,468, 737 812,787 1,786, 188 220,704 752,990} 12,137,416 
O25 Reese 3 1,310, 067 7,283,360 677,775 1,335, 695 185,109 833,930} 11,625,936 
1926 pet ert 1,091,151 7,302,044 402,504 1,010, 958 190, 002 955,802} 10,952,452 
ROD fer ears eters 1,110,575 7,365, 798 369, 721 1,090,556 275,018 960,332] 11,172,700 
1928 Fo vet rnoane 1,191, 924 7,555,561 568, 937 854,367 230,025 918,915} 11,319,729 
LL) a AN A RP a ach Me AEE ee ami S HST) foo EAE SD a oa TE Sale RL a A as 8 
ManiropAa—Expenditure. 
ope as ed ae em ete eee SOS Bea eee ee I 8 ee LS eee 
, Pes Repairs Secretary- 
Years. ieee ite: Fuel, etc. and Treasurers’ 
; : caretaking.| salaries. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
SUE. Geen S apnea ects nin Ga SSI ONCE 5,016, 903 1,947,527 512,016 746, 642 140,414 
TODS ere ce cect se eserc rads ic bi cverehen coeenteiereta te sere sake 5,081, 809 1, 276, 288 433 , 882 659, 134 146,797 
Joe Ree asker rcicie onc envetetorereveterena cnr etevereigners 4,849,712 726,585 410, 680 624, 455 131, 929 
LODE Pertis wees oh tenslete clause davenare Me nets terete hegre ete 4,838, 723 269, 893 318, 804 769,435 150, 783 
VOD Geer aE ese cus icons tevshens tecerovstexetedecoretareiev sacar tens 4,914, 087 419,047 242,542 782, 226 164, 403 
AGS Tie icss ics, ealimoteteress er oneier pare ele ataroraaye orotate 4,984,111 718,348 396, 217 658, 723 228 , 287 
NEPA SIAN keh Inn, Gata ale NS rene cor - 5,063, 926 597,183 415, 257 684, 528 203, 226 
chen aie Ge laa ie Se pee el ee da a aes ie eee 
Principal Interest Promis- Other 
Years. fo) on sory expen- Total. 
debentures. | debentures. notes. ditures. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
5 DAMN HIRE Metin) SW ora. Date ooh Ue Rea 485,365 610,418] 2,666,484) 1,439,055} 13,564,824 
1923. 4 Aer eet tra stetstacrs < tects erase sgaert ttc te © 596,878 625, 196 2,789,178 1,390,092} 12,999,254 
AQ 24 RY. Neco ne. Seen e nite ne eieodee. 378, 176 678,079] 2,364,476] 1,120,003} 11,284,095 
ngs Ae Be I RS a mins aiciardch at crsisrcecgr i 585, 796 737,070 2,123, 882 876,942} 10,671,328 
HO DG iets cera ranians bee aucueia stots celiave chee a dem none erasers 605, 920 681, 643 1,188,854 995, 238 9,993, 961 
LQ OTE AGA ce a Fe Riana tints: oxo atchirisele te atelats avexantic 613, 671 683,883} 1,067,836 903,400} 10,249,476 
TE Pas a eget Beli try PAC CECE RORY CRITICS OR TORS 633, 097 683,714] 1,178,688 925,077} 10,384,696 
i EAN PAE Ni ROPER aE SMe ne Meee Wal INE Ne Mead 8 Wa 2) Peis Sears) Be elle! KR es 
SasKATCHEWAN— Receipts. 
gn. ker eh any ese et ees nha siege eee Teme aed Be Rees eee ne ee eee 
Elementary Schools. Secondary Schools. 
Grand 
Xeare. Govt Lay Deben- Other Total Govt. Total total 
grants enke tures. sources. ‘ grants. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1922 Reese aise e.oieicts 1,779, 228}10, 090, 401 631,219] 2,026, 838}14, 527, 686 191,912} 601, 180)15, 128,816 
ODS. su crciea sre wsceteis 1,620, 803/10, 101, 291 810,858} 1,922, 923)14, 455, 875 213, 233 639, 704/15, 095,579 
O24 vce a catesapers:eveys¥o/o 1,850, 403/10, 015, 774 551,834] 1,820, 432/14, 234,445 224,257 657, 333}14,891, 778 
O25 Gwe. aniston aie eel 1,913, 643}10, 063, 559 720,272) 1,927, 253}14, 624, 727 216, 102 664, 181/15, 288,908 
O20) hate ah sess see ae 2,033, 761)10, 229, 432 883,695] 1,809, 126}14, 956, 014 231,720 739, 143}15, 695, 157 
WODTh Bi Seto. «Mieke 2,141, 290}10,415,005| 1,300,862) 2,1383,815/15, 990,972 199, 246 760, 776)16, 950,994 


1For other years back to 1901, see 1921 Year Book, pp. 148-153. 
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§.—Canadian Provincially-Controlled Schools: Receipts and Expenditure, 
Provinces, 1922-28'—concluded. 


SASKATCHEWAN—Expenditure. 


ee Spe 


Elementary Schools. Secondary Schools. 


by 


Notes School Grand 

Years. Teachers’| Deben- | (renewals| bldgs. ee ken Teachers’ Total.2 total. 
salaries. tures and and 9 Be: A at * | salaries. oe 
interest). | grounds. ER ae 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

1922... 6,812,680} 1,379,574 2,026,119} 1,153,081 2,840, 545/14, 211, 999 410, 437 707, 804/14, 919, 803 
1923. 6,737,772] 1,518, 266 1,767,226) 1,362,975 2,960, 032/14, 346, 271 429, 200 806, 865/15, 152, 636 
1924, 6,830,764] 1,471,020] 1,611,562 1, 202,530} 2,946,013] 14,061, 889 449,096 699, 279/14, 761, 168 
1925. 6,828,428] 1,481,450] 1,577,795 1,320,091} 3,083, 072/14, 290,836 459, 630 690, 247/14, 981, 083 
1926....} 6,957,331] 1,428,945 1,571,714} 1,629,230] 3,202,636 14, 789, 856 480, 763 710, 521/15, 500, 477 
1927....| -7, 184,460 1,459,629] 1,815,173 2,116,041] 3,342, 366/15, 917, 669 508, 772 843, 179/17, 269, 620 


es a ere Hed 


ALBERTA—Receipts. 


Govt. Deben- Other 
Years. | grants. sor tures. Notes sources Total 
“UsRitis ta i oe Soe a ee 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

US VA NESE 2 Bg or GR EN 1,241,518 7,475, 582 1, 262, 120 2, 232, 254 216,998} 12,428,472 
1O2o ae ee VLE 15 1,117,023 8, 282, 650 449,376 1, 928, 153 260,192) 12,037,394 
OA Ns citer ait certifies csc. 1,054, 733 8,327,327 493,989 1, 267, 787 345,395) 11,489, 231 
OZ O Re Cem nen ere 1,084,879 8,187, 098 357,103 1,130,357 364,954) 11,134,391 
1926 es Orta ily 1,137, 638 8,241,715 573,401 1,058, 121 320,363] 11,331,238 
LOOT parce mete eee Fi 1, 218, 573 8,901, 979 503, 130 967,530 333,931] 11,925,143 
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ALBERTA—Expenditure. 


ON SS EE eS ee a ae Sy OR ane 
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’ . ’ Other Total 
Years. pepe sag ee Debentures.| Notes. Buildings. ag ete expendi- 
ure. ture. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

LPOG ek 5, 428, 826 283,873} 1,183,983] 2,457,356 999,787} 2,004,543} 12,358,371 
1923 ee 5,411, 487 281,680} 1,213,110} 2,190,676 830, 895 1,935,719} 11,863,567 
1 eee eae 5, 448 , 248 305, 914 1,273,607} 1,727,405 703,495} 2,000,837] 11,454,506 
1925 ie. cc os ok 5,477, 156 276,519] 1,225,741 1, 269,913 630,377} 1,947,084] 10,826,790 
LOD Genre te te - 5,640, 219 332,467/ 1,226,350} 1,173,582 839,841} 2,067,654] 11,280,113 
IO2 Ths KEN: de 5, 899, 839 332,115} 1,211,234] 1,278,206 980,704} 2,005,890} 11,707,988 


Fr ee ae NN ARR STE a a MC Ga 


Britisa Corumu1a—Expenditure. 


a a 


Local Assessments. 


Tl lle! Provincia) 
Years. Rural Other Govern- Grand 
Cities municip- wh Total ment : 
alities. z 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

SUP 1 Sa ae - _ ~ 4,691,840] 3,141,7383 7,833, 5783 
Zs reece. Ge eels Fad SRT eg 2,727, 705 Teal lA7. 354,421 4,453,323] 8,176,686 7,630, 009 3 
"RU LaE i SOA TM ee tae 8,053,161 1,492,501 477, 639 5,023,301] 3,173,3953 8,196, 6963 
JU oes ee Ee Soe a 2,959, 649 1, 694,553 451,216 5,105,418] 3,223,671: 8,329, 0893 
IL ae, Paar Capea ee Pee ey a 8,015,092 1,600,452 479,876 5,095,420] 3,216, 2093 8,311, 6293 
Uy erent nts tas sis o'fbrs cre arta, Sh ccs 3, 269, 522 1,992,573 507, 692 5,769,787] 3,402,941 9,172,7283 
LSPA || ok a Braet Re 3,368, 253 1, 843, 283 517,040 5,728,576} 3,532,5193 9,261, 0953 


ee ee bee 
1For other years back to 1901, see 1921 Year Book, pp. 148-153. 


2The items for 1$22-1927 do not include promissory notes. 
3Including grants to provincial University as follows: 1922, $445,000; 1923, $446,250; 1924, $458,125; 


1925, $466,000; 1926, $516,242; 19 


27, $531,875; 1928, $545,917. 
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Section 2.—Vocational and Technical Education. 


As late as the 70’s and 80’s of the last century, little vocational education was 
given in the schools; private business colleges were established in the cities about 
that time. 


Among the first vocational courses introduced into provincially-controlled schools 
were commercial courses, which were introduced into the high school curricula in 
Ontario and Manitoba in 1899, in British Columbia in 1905, and in Saskatchewan and 
Alberta about the same time. The classical colleges of Quebec were also among 
the first to provide a commercial course for those of their pupils who did not desire 
to enter the professions, and a school for commercial studies was founded in 1907 at 
Montreal. 


Agriculture was first taught in special colleges, the Ontario Agricultural College 
at Guelph, a government institution, being founded in 1874, the Nova Scotia Agri- 
cultural College in 1888, the Manitoba Agricultural College in 1903, Macdonald 
College at Ste. Anne de Bellevue, Que., in 1907. The agricultural college at Ste. 
Anne de la Pocatiére, Quebec, the first in Canada and the second on the continent, 
had been founded in 1859, while the Oka Agricultural Institute was established in 
1890. The Ontario Veterinary College, founded in Toronto as a private venture in 
1862, was one of the first on the continent, and for many years drew its students 
very largely from the United States. It was taken over by the Ontario Govern- 


ment in 1908 and transferred to Guelph in 1922. 


Training in handicrafts was :ntroduced into the schools in the form of manual 
training for boys and domestic science for girls. ‘The former was originally intended 
merely as a training in the use of tools, partly as a recreation and partly as a means 
whereby the boy could get some idea of his capacity as a mechanic. A form of 
this manual training was introduced into Ontario schools in 1883 and into the 
schools of Nova Scotia in 1891; in the latter province it was made compulsory for 
teachers in training in 1893. In the Prairie Provinces, manual training was intro- 
duced in the first decade of the present century. 


The second decade of the twentieth century, however, saw a more rapid 
development in technical and vocational education. Following upon the publica- 
tion of Dr. Seath’s report on Education for Industrial Purposes and the report of the 
Royal Commission of 1910 on Industrial Training and Technical Education, pub- 
lished in 1913, technical education has made rapid strides, partly due to the stimulus 
given to manufactures by the war. By 19165, manual training courses in Ontario 
had branched out into industrial, technical and art schools, and in that year a large 
technical school was opened in Toronto. The Kelvin and St. John’s Technical- 
Schools in Winnipeg date from 1911, and the great technical school in Montreal 
from the same year. ate ) 


Aid Given by Dominion Government.—While educational administration 
is a matter for the Provinces, the Dominion Government, realizing the national 
importance of vocational education, has supplemented the provincial funds avail- 
able for these purposes. In 1913 the Agricultural Instruction Act was passed, 
distributing $10,000,000 in 10 years among the Provinces for the advancement of 


agricultural education. In 1919 a similar sum was voted for technical education, 
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to be divided within 10 years among the Provinces, approximately in proportion 
to population but so as not to exceed the sums expended by the Provinces on technical 
education. These grants have been most effective in turning the attention of the 
provincial authorities toward vocational education, which is making great strides, 
especially in the eastern manufacturing provinces. 


The number of students in institutions for technical education coming within 
the scope of the Technical Education Act of 1919 (9-10 Geo. V, c. 73) in the acad- 
emic years ended June 30, was as follows:—192], 56,774; 1922, 61,961; 1923, 
70,300; 1924, 79,829; 1925, 88,024; 1926, 88,961; 1927, 96,682; 1928, 109,008; 
1929, 121,252. (Table 10.) 


10.—Vocational Schools, Teachers and Pupils in Canada, by Provinces, school year 
ended June 30, 1929, with Totals for 1928. 


eee 


Number of 
aes Number of Teachers. Number of Pupils. 
Classes. 
Provinces. ornare SS 
J pona- pond- 
Day. a nh Da matin ence |Total.| Day. MA er ence /|Total. 
g. Depart- 8. Depart- 
ment. ment 
Prince Edward island: .* . 3 1 4 23 ~ 27| 1,160 80 ~ 1,240 
Novapscotia. 2 he By 25 14 148 16 178} 1,379 2,760 708 5,158 
New Brunswick............ 9 9 63 99 - 162] 1,034] 2,038 - 3,072 
CO Mar ele reper Gi 6. 2! 16 14 149 459 - 608} 4,882] 13,148 - 18,030 
Ondariatinee: SATS cit, |. 38 59 999 1,399 ~ | 2,398}26,730} 41,593 - 68 , 323 
Manitobate ses niet 5. 4 il 82 120 6 208] 2,597 2,878 282 Dion, 
Saskatchewan.............. 3 3 52 37 - 89} 1,040 85 - 1,890 
Albertateets sae. ton Reese. 3 8 85 115 4 204| 2,363 2,901 246 5,510 
British Columbia.......... 13 69 227 285 3 515] 4,432 7,629 211 12,272 
Total, 1929............. 89 192] 1,694 25666 29| 4,389|45,617) 73,877 1,447 /121,252 
Total, 1928. ............ 86] 184] 1,598} 2,409 23) 4,030/40,961| 66,367) 1,680 |109,008 


eae Tt ae Ee SO eS ee Se) DN 

The ten-year period for which Dominion grants aggregating $10,000,000 in 
aid of technical education were provided came to an end on Mar. 31, 1929. At 
that date only the Province of Ontario had earned the whole of its share of the 
grants in question, and by c. 8 of the Statutes of 1929 the other eight Provinces 
were granted a further period of five years in which to earn the remainder of their 
respective shares of the grants in aid of technical education. The total of these 
balances at Mar. 31, 1929, was $2,035,399. 


Section 3.—Higher Education. 


Higher education in Canada is carried on in 23 universities and 88 colleges, but 
for two of the latter no statistics are available. Of the colleges, 50 are in the pro- 
ince of Quebec, including 23 classical colleges and little seminaries, 9 independent, 
non-subsidized institutions for classical education and 11 others where superior ~ 
education is given. The classical colleges and “little seminaries” are officially 
classed as “secondary”’ institutions, but the meaning of “‘secondary”’, as referring to 
Catholic education in Quebec, includes the provision of a full course in Arts, the 
degrees being conferred by Laval University and the University of Montreal. 
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Universities. —Of the 23 universities, six are provincially-controlled (New 
Brunswick, Toronto, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia); four 
others are undenominational (Dalhousie, McGill, Queen’s and Western); while the 
remainder are denominational—St. Dunstan’s, St. Francis Xavier, St. Joseph’s, 
Laval, Montrealand Ottawa representing the Roman Catholic Church; King’s College, 
Bishop’s College and Trinity College representing the Church of England; Acadia 
and McMaster representing the Baptist Church; and Mount Allison and Victoria 
representing the United Church of Canada. Victoria and Trinity are in federation 
with Toronto, and King’s College with Dalhousie. 


Colleges.—Of the 86 colleges which reported in 1928, a total of 45, in so far 
as they were affiliated! with universities, did only arts work, including pre-matricula- 
tion work. These 45 included 23 classical colleges and little seminaries and 9 
independent classical schools in Quebec. The remaining 41 included 27 carrying 
theology as their main work. The purely theological colleges listed in the table, 
with the religious denominations they represent, are as follows:— 


United Church: Pine Hill Divinity Hall, Halifax; United Theological College, 
Montreal; Emmanuel College, Toronto; Manitoba College, Winnipeg; St. An- 
drew’s College, Saskatoon; St. Stephen’s College, Edmonton; and Union College, 
Vancouver. Presbyterian: Presbyterian College, Montreal; Knox College, Toronto. 
Roman Catholic: Holy Heart College, Halifax; 11 independent Superior Schools, 
Que. Anglican: Diocesan Theological College, Montreal; Wycliffe College, Tor- 
onto; Huron College, London; St. Chad’s College, Regina; and Anglican Theological 
College, Vancouver. In addition to these, Waterloo College, Kitchener, although 
the college so called is an arts college, returns statistics as a Lutheran Seminary. 
Of those above listed as purely theological colleges, three, viz., Diocesan, Pres- 
byterian and Knox, show students in arts, and Holy Heart and most of the indepen- 
dent Superior Schools show students in philosophy, which, however, is closely 
allied to theology. The arts students of the three are presumably taking arts as 
preparatory to theology. Some theological colleges known to be in existence 
made no returns for 1928. Among these are St. John’s College, Winnipeg (Anglican), 
Emmanuel College, Saskatoon (Anglican). Further, it should be noted that several 
of the universities have theological faculties. ‘There are also some Catholic Sem- 
inaries of which statistics have not been available hitherto. 


The remaining 14 colleges consist of 5 agricultural, 1 technical, 1 commercial, 
2 law, 1 military, 1 veterinary, 1 Bible, 1 pharmacy, 1 college of art. The agri- 
cultural colleges are the Nova Scotia Agricultural College, Macdonald, Oka and 
Ste. Anne de la Pocatiére in Quebec, and the Ontario Agricultural College. The 


1An “affiliated” college in Quebec means a college of which the university has direct control of the 
courses and degrees; an ‘‘annexed’’ college is one of which the university merely approves the curriculum 
and by-laws, is represented at the examinations and sanctions the diplomas awarded; an ‘“‘associated’’ 
college is an affiliated college situated outside the province. St. Dunstan’s University, the Collége du 
Sacré Coeur at Sudbury, Ont., and the Edmonton J esuit College are thus ‘‘associated”’ with Laval Univer- 
sity. Certain other institutions incorporated with the Universities of Montreal and Laval are sometimes 
known separately as colleges; for example, the Polytechnic School affiliated with Montreal; 2 institutes of 
modern secondary education, 1 affiliated with Montreal and 1 with Laval; 33 convents and 6 household 
science schools, 19 convents and 4 household science schools being affiliated with Montreal and the remainder 
with Laval; 2 secondary schools for girls, one affiliated with Montreal and one with Laval. All these 
are affiliated for arts only and contribute to the registration in arts of the 2 universities as seen in Table 17. 
Mention should also be made of 2 schools of fine arts, 1 in Montreal and 1 in Quebec, and 7 technical schools. 
The enrolments of the schools of fine arts and of the technical schools are included in the vocational schools 
in Table 10, but the students in their four-year day courses might logically be included with the registration 
of the other colleges and are actually included in item 2 of Table 1 of this chapter. 


a 
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law schools are the Ontario Law School (Osgoode Hall) and the Manitoba Law 
School. The technical college is the Nova Scotia Technical College. The military 
school is the Royal Military College at Kingston, Ont. The Ontario College of 
Pharmacy, the Ontario Veterinary College, the Ontario College of Art and the 
Toronto Bible School complete the list. 


The list is not exhaustive. It is very difficult to draw the line between the 
college which is an institution of higher education and another which is a public 
or private high school. So far as possible the line in the list has been drawn at 
affiliated colleges doing at least two years of post-matriculation work in arts. In 
the cases of some other than arts colleges, however, the line is practically impossible 
to draw. 


Registration of Students.—The numbers of students registered in universities 
during the academic year 1927-28 were: 19,377 in provincially-controlled institutions, 
9,598 in other undenominational institutions, 27,067 in denominational institutions 
(in addition to 1,026 in denominational institutions federated with provincial or 
undenominational institutions and already included in the figures of these), making 
a grand total of 56,042 (Table 13). This, however, is the gross registration, in- 
cluding some affiliated colleges and preparatory Secondary schools. In colleges 
the registration was 21,786, of whom 9,019 are estimated as being already included 
in the registration of universities. This makes a net grand total in universities 
and colleges of 68,809, including 33,061 doing work of university grade, 16,191 
doing preparatory’ work and 19,557 doing other work such as short courses, 
extension classes, etc. The total registration, not allowing for some duplication 
between faculties and courses, included 16,191 in preparatory courses offered at 51 
institutions; 16,489 in arts and pure science; 2,720 in medicine; 2,507 in engineering 
and applied science; 1,174 in music ; 1,602 in theology; 248 in social science; 1,201 
in commerce; 864 in law; 508 in pharmacy; 477 in dentistry; 1,135 in agriculture; 
2,279 in education; 1,206 in household science; 1,028 in nursing; 154 in forestry; 
92 in veterinary science. There were 14,230 in vacation courses, including 3,936 
degree students. 


Degrees Conferred.—The number of degrees conferred by universities during 
the academic year 1927-28 was 3,632 on men and 2,116 on women. These included 
Bachelor degrees, 2,695 on men and 947 on women ; Master degrees, 387 on men and 
91 on women; Doctor degrees, 184 on men and 7 on women; Licentiates, diplomas 
and certificates, 366 on men and 1,071 on women. We find no less than nine different 
denominations of Bachelor of Science, as in arts, in commerce, in agriculture, etc. 
In addition, the colleges conferred Bachelor degrees on 143 men and 2 women, 
Doctor degrees on 14 men, and issued Licentiates, diplomas and certificates to 352 
men and 485 women. 


Financial Statistics.—Financial statistics show the total assets of 22 of the 
23 universities of Canada at June 30th, 1928, as $94,020,131. The aggregate 
income of 22 of the 23 universities (Laval university did not report) was $11,213,- 
232, of which $2,068,712 came from investments, $4,765,755 from government 
and municipal grants, and $2,340,288 from fees. The total expenditure of these 
22 universities aggregated $11,318,943, of which capital expenditure formed about 
5:8 p.c. (Table 16). 
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11.—Universities of Canada: Foundation, Affiliation and Faculties. 


Nors.—For details of degrees c 
Statistics’ Annual Survey of Education i 


15 of this chapter. 


Name and Address. 


ae a 


University of St. Dunstan, 
Charlottetown, P.E.1. 


University of King’s College, 
Halifax, N.S.2 


Dalhousie University, Hali- 
fax, N.S 


Acadia University, Wolfville, 
N.S. 


University of St. Francis Xa- 
vier, Antigonish, N.B. 


University of New Brunswick, 
Fredericton, N.B 


Mount Allison University, 
Sackville, N.B 


University of St. Joseph’s Col- 
lege, St. Joseph, N.B. 


McGill University, Montreal, 
Que. 


University of Bishop’s Col- 
lege, Lennoxville, Que. 
Laval University, Quebec, 


Que. 
University of Montreal, Mont- 


real, Que. 


University of Toronto, Tor- 
onto, Ont. 


onferred by these univ 
n Canada, 1928. 


Date of— 


original 
Founda- 
tion. 


1855 


1789 


1818 


1838 


1855 


1800 


1858 


1864 


1821 


1843 


1852 


1878 


1827 


resent 
harter. 


1840 


1909 


1860 


1886-1913 


1898 


1852 


1853 


1852 


1920 


1906 


Affiliation 
with other Universities. 


A 
Oxford and Cambridge'... 


Oxford and Cambridge....|A 


and Nova Scotia Tech- 
nical. 


A 
Oxford, Cambridge, Dub-|A 

lin, McGill. 
Dalhousie, Oxford andjA 
Cambridge. 


A 


Acadia, Mount Allison, St.|A 
Francis-Xavier, Alber- 
ta, are affiliated to Mc- 
Gill in the Faculty of Ap- 
plied Science. 


Oxford and Cambridge....JA 


pe 


+. 


Oxford, Cambridge and/A 
Dublin. 


ersities in 1928, see pp. 106-108 of the Bureau of 
For summary of degrees conferred, see Table 


owalle iniatat dys aeellol Lo weasel 


Faculties or sub-faculties 
active in 1929. 


rts and Preparatory Arts 
and Commerce. 


Arts, Science, Theology. 


rts, Science, Law, Medi- 
cine, Commerce, Dent- 
istry, Engineering, Music 
and Pharmacy. 


Oxford, Dalhousie, McGill|Arts, Science, Engineering, 


Theology, Household 
Science and Music. 


rts, Science, Engineering 
and Preparatory. 


rts, Science, Law, Engin- 
eering and Forestry. 


rts, Science, Engineering, 
Household Science, Med- 
icine and Music. 


rts, Science, Theology 
and Preparatory Arts 
and Commerce. 


rts, Science, Law, Medi- 
icine, Agriculture, Archi- 
tecture, Commerce, Den- 
tistry, Engineering, 
Household Science, 
Music, Pharmacy, Nurs- 
ing, Social Service, Phy- 
sical Education and 
Library School. 


rts, Theology. 


heology, Law, Medicine, 
Arts, Science, Letters, 
Philosophy, Agriculture, 
Commerce, Forestry, 
Household Science, Nur- 
sing and Preparatory. 
heology, Law, Medicine, 
Arts, Science, Agricul- 
ture, Commerce, Dent- 
istry, Engineering, Phar- 
macy, Veterinary Sci- 
ence, Household Science, 
Letters, Philosophy, 
Education, Nursing, 
Social Service, Opto- 
metry and Preparatory. 
rts, Science, Engineering, 
Agriculture, Forestry, 
Medicine, Dentistry, 
Architecture, Education, 
Household Science, Pub- 
lic Health, Social Ser- 
vice, Occupational Ther- 
apy, Pharmacy and 
Music. 
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11.— Universities of Canada: Foundation, Affiliation and Faculties—concluded. 


888—«=—0SM0MS_—_—=— —aoOoOnono@o0Oo>OoanO0Daonmam9aS 


Date of— 
Affiliation Faculties or sub-faculties 
Name and Address. original oat with other Universities. active in 1929, 
Founda-.|, Preece 
ton Charter. 
ner ee University, Toronto,| 1836 1836 |Toronto (Federated)......|Arts and Theology. 
nt. 
University of Trinity College, 1851 1852 _|Toronto (Federated)......|Arts and Theology. 
Toronto, Ont. 
Western University, London,} 1878 1998 _ Arts, Medicine and Public 
nt. Health. 
Queen’s University, Kingston, 1841 1841 —_ Arts, Science, Engineering, 
Ont. Medicine, Theology, 
Navigation. 
University of Ottawa, Ot-| 1849 1866 — Theology, Philosophy, 
tawa, Ont. Law, Arts. 
McMaster University, Toron-| 1857 1887 |Oxford, Cambridge, Lon-|Arts, Theology. 
to, Ont. don. 
University of Manitoba, Win-| 1877 1877 — Arts, Science, Law, Medi- 
' nipeg, Man, . cine, Engineering, Archi- 
tecture, Pharmacy, Ag- 
riculture, Household Sci- 
ence. 
University of Saskatchewan,| 1907 19007 tel ORtOre |: Noo. ee Arts, Science, Law, Agri- 
Saskatoon, Sask. culture, Engineering, 
Pharmacy, Accounting, 
Education, Pre-Medi- 
: cine, 
University of Alberta, Ed-| 1906 1910 |Oxford, McGill and Tor-|Arts and Science, Engin- 
monton, Alta. onto, eering, Commerce, Agri- 
culture, Medicine, Dent- 
istry, Law, Pharmacy, 
Accountancy, Household 
Science, Nursing. 
University of British Colum-| 1907 1908 — Arts, Engineering, Agri- 


culture, Education, Nur- 
sing, 


SS Se ee a ee ee a ee ee es ees 


1Wederated with Dalhousie. 


bia, Vancouver, B.C. 
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932 EDUCATION 


14._-Universities of Canada: Number of Full Time Students in Arts, Pure Science, 
Letters and Philosophy, by Academic Years, 1927-28. 


Total 
. : He 5 ike ve Time ie ao Number 
e : : repar- st 2nc 3r t rts, etc.| Gradu- egis- | of Furst 
Name of University. atory. || Year. | Year. | Year. Year. | (Under- ate. |tration.} Degrees 
Graduate) (Arts,etc.) 
Gt) Dunstan sooo oe 54 32 16 14 18 80 ~ 134 9 
Kino peacetime were aoe 1 = cS - = 69 1 71 - 
DaAlhousiemeepcwe cates - - - - - 445 18 463 70 
Acadigs eter ase - - - - - 316 24 3541 55 
St. Francis Xavier.... 50 83 44 24 40 191 9 250 49 
New Brunswick....... ~ 48 34 29 18 1292 - 129 18 
Mount Allisone...--- - 45 47 48 47 187 5 2092 43 
St elosep biscraeer. 4 ee 236 33 As | 13 4) 72 - 3064 5 
McGill Haroon cs - Sie 245 234 185 1,036 5) 1,036 152 
Bish po Siew cer pete - 54 48 48 - 1506 3 153 40 
Tuswalenintesc cee. cmon 7,206 - - ~ - 1,371 194 | 8,771 21414 
Montrealite. eee 4, C06 442 421 365 320 1, 6637 — | 5,669 30114 
TOrOntO Meese cuss = 830 711 519 441 2,501 239 | 2,740 457 
Meee eae ks "ean \ Included with Toronto 
ATA O Vo Mele ak ters oe i 
Westerne ssseade nese ces - 239 180 109 122 650 1 662 115 
Queen ister - - - - - 8378 17 854 186 
Ottawa sen eer een 2,706 162 84 46 52 45610 14 Se A7G 6611 
MicMastenten qe secon - 136 118 88 86 428 22 450 84 
Mianitobane. cme see ssc - 486 410 229 230 1,38112 5 1,386 217 
Saskatchewan........ — 193 215 134 106 648 27 675 95 
Alberta .cmeemone. x - 97 118 92 69 376 17 393 76 
British Columbia..... - 601 287 196 184 1,30518 44 |} 1,349 172 
Totaliset ose 14, 259 - - - ~ 14,291 651 | 29,230 2,415 
Total for 16 universi- - —————$_ ] ——_—_ 
ties, giving students 
bysviears eee as 7,052 1 3,853 2,999 | 2,188 1,923 11253 397 | 18,717 1,890 
1 Includes 14 not proceeding to degree. 2 Includes 7 not proceeding to degree. 3 Includes 17 not 
proceeding to degree. 4 Jncludes 2 in theology. 5 Included under graduate school and not shown 
separately for arts. 6 Ircludes 23 in theology. 7 Includes 115 in pire science not given by years. 


8 Includes 9 rot prorveeding to degree. ° Includes figures for Brandon College. 10 Tneludes 112 in 
philosophy not given by years. it Including 24 Ph.B.’s. _? Includes 25 honour studen‘s in fifth year. 
13 T.cludes 37 partial full-time students doing first degree work. 14 Includes B.Sc.’s. 


15._Number of Degrees Conferred, by Sex of Recipients, 1927-28. 


Master Licentiates, 
Bachelor degrees Doctor diplomas Total 
degrees. including degrees. and poe Gran 
Name of University. C.E. certificates. Total). 
Wom- Wom- Wom- Wom- Wom- 
Men. ey Men. meg Men. earl Men. ie Men. et 

4 MELONS GELTASiorc cv ae cereals cee ate 9 ~ - - ~ - - - i) - 9 
Fig BF Gd does ce reopen, ok 1 = - ~ 3) - ~ - 4 ~ 4 
Dathousiow: Sot ccs ware. creator 80 40 9 6 - - 10 6 99 52 Toul 
TAGE CLIERR een ane wee scoters 33 38 i) Y 6 - 5 3) 49 43 92 
St. Francis Xavier...........-- 30 12 3 2 - - - - 33 14 47 
New- Brunswick. .........-..4!: 31 11 2 = 4 - - - 37 11 48 
Mount Uisonseee- me en ie 24 25 1 - 2 - 8 - Bp: 25 60 
St Josep hiSeenteee miner cete ke 11 - 16 - - - 9 - 36 - 36 
McGill iy Beate einen 342 67 45 16 15 1 15 81 417 165 582 
Bishop Se sceesae seems yeiiecaice: 26 11 2, - 5 - ts a 40 12 62 
Tiare oe eee te ees a las oes 253 4 - - 50 - 64 | 580 | 367 584 | 951 
Montreallts cn vase eemnc Sener er 400 18 58 - 36 - 157 | 281 651 299 950 
POT ONGO Pears ane ee nena aM Reva, Bil 161 33 42 6 ~ 71 721 347 |1,065 
Wittoniaeen saa: oom kn care oer - - - - - ~ - - - ~ - 
{Ii HACe SPAS GO Dace ce oe oo 2 - - = 1 ~ 6 - 9 - 9 
Westernath: icc. see tae ke 96 48 8 6 2 - - 6 106 60 166 
Queens tee one ae eer cee 219 fs 7 ff - ~ = - 226 82 308 
OTEAWa ae hts ot ioe Boe eors eet 66 2 if 3 9 ~ 27 - 103 5 108 
MeMastentemn cs aoe 45 39 - - ~ - - - 45 39 84 
Nanttobstccncnsises te cenit 207 128 22 7 4 17, 12 250 147 | 397 
Saskatchewan... Ssae.-. 64+ 84 43 8 2 5 ~ 21 Ligh 118 57 175 
Alberta cals sc atelier ee aoehicks 111 50 24 4 - - 20 18 155 72. 227 
British Columbians. cuss sere 107 99 15 3 - - - - 122 102 224 
Total (exclusive of dupli- ——— —- 
CATIONS) oc eee coe 2,695 | 947 | 387 91 | 184 7 | 366 '1,071 |3,632 '2,116 '5,748 


1All degrees except those in theology entered under Dalhousie. 
2All degrees except those in theology entered under Toronto, 
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17. 


Professional and Affiliated Colleges of Canada: Number and Sex of Teaching 


Staff and Students, by Individual Institutions, 1927-28. 


General Note.—Data for colleges are incomplete, as reports were not received from several colleges 
for 1927-28. Figures in this table cover only the above-named colleges. 


Name and Address. 


Prince of Wales College, Charlotte- 
(ONCE cor 8 BE Oe eRe at 2 Se 


Holy Heart College, Halifax, N.S.... 

Nova Scotia College of Agriculture, 
Truro, N.S. . 

Nova Scotia Technical College, Hali- 
fax, N.S 


Pine Hill Divinity Hall, Halifax, N.S. 


Collége Saint Anne, Church Point,}. 


Digby Co., N.S. 
St. Mary’s College, Halifax, N.S..... 


Total, Nova Scotia.......... 


Collége du Sacré Coeur, Bathurst 
West, N.B. 

Diocesan Theological College, Mont- 

_ real, Que. 

Ecole des Hautes Etudes Commer- 
ciales, Montreal, Que. 

Macdonald College, Ste. Anne de 
Bellevue, Que. 

Oka Agricultural College, Oka, Que. 

Presbyterian College, Montreal, Que. 

Ste. Anne de la Pocatiére College, 


Que. 

United Theological College, Mont- 
real, Que. 

Classical Colleges of Quebec— 
Chicoutimi (Little Seminary)...... 
GAspes seek Seis eee. Ee. 
Joliette (Little Seminary).......... 
L’Assomption Classical College... . 
Levis Classical College............ 
Mont Laurier (Little Seminary).... 
Montreal (Loyola) Classical College 
Montreal (Ste. Maric) Classical Col- 


lege. : 

Montreal (St. Sulpice) Classical 
College. 

Nicolet (Little Seminary)......... 

Quebec (Little Seminary).......... 

Rigaud Classical College........... 

Rimouski (Little Seminary)....... 

St. Alexandre de la Gatineau Clas- 
sical College. 

Ste. Anne de la Pocatiére Classical 
College. 

St. Hyacinthe (Little Seminary)... 

St. Jean Classical College.......... 

St. Laurent (Little Seminary)...... 

Ste. Thérése (Little Seminary).... 

be ViICLOnidGwbrineg.. ob wt fe Aes wax 

Sherbrooke (Little Seminary)..... 

Trois-Riviéres (Little Seminary)... 

Valley field Classical College....... 

Independent non-subsidized Classica] 

_ Institutions of Quebec— 

Kole apostolique des Miss. du S.-C. 
Beauport. : 

Juniorate de Marie Immaculée 
(Oblate), Chambly. 

Juvénat St. Bernard (Cisterciens), 
Mistassini. 

Lge Grasset (Sulpiciens), Mont- 
réal. : 


Date at Number of Number of 
founda- __ Teaching Staff. Stuclents. ‘Afiliation. 
tion. | mM. | F. | Total. | M. | F. |Total. 

1860 i 0) 16 105} 189 294/Queen’s, Mc Gill 
and all Maritime 
Universities. 

1894 8 - 8 62) - 62 

1888 15 1 16 76| 32 108|Macdonald. 

1907 13 - 13 86] - 86|Acadia, Dalhousie 
Kings, Mt. Alli- 
son, St. Francis 
Xavier, St. Ma- 
rv’s. 

1820 8 1 9 (Ae al 71| Dalhousie, Mt. Al- 
lison. 

1890 17 1 18 152) <= 152 

1841 13 - 13 196) - 196} Nova Scotia Tech- 

———|——|———]_ nical. 
ine eae 74 3 77 642] 33 675 
Satehe ures - - - 249} - 249 

1873 3 - 3 389} - 39| MeGill. 

1907 27 - 27; 891; 55} 946/Montreal. 

1907 37 15 Bel 827) 319 646|McGill (Incorp.) 

1893 2? - 22 156} - 156|Montreal. 

1865 9 - 9 43/ - 43|McGill. 

1859 16 - 16 352] — 352| Laval. 

1925 14 - 14 158} —- 158|McGill. 

1873 47 - 47} 548] - 548] Laval. 

1926 9 - 9 66| - 66| Laval. 

1846 55 - 55 44]| = 441|Montreal. 

1832 41 - 41 390) - 390|Montreal, 

1853 64 - 64 750) - 750| Laval, 

1915 38 - 38 133} - 133) Laval. 

1895 31 - 31 400}. - 400 

1848 49 - 49 848) —- 848| Montreal. 

1767 31 - 31 460} - 460| Montreal. 

1803 34 - 34 328) —- 328| Laval. 

1663 52 - 52] 1,028} - | 1,028|Laval. 

1851 53 - 53} 423]. - 423|Montreal. 

1855 37 - 37 332] — 332| Laval. 

1911 15 ~ 15 200} - 200) Laval. 

1827 57 - 57 687| - 687| Laval. 

1811 40 - 40} 483] - 483|Montreal. 

1911 36 - 36 304} - 304|Montreal. 

1847 59 ~ 59 566] - 566|Montreal. 

1825 4}. - 41 379} - 379| Montreal. 

1910 8 - 8 140) - 140) Laval. 

1875 49 ~ 49 503) - 503|Montreal. 

1860 43 - 43 477|  - 477| Laval. 

1893 32 - 32 250) —- 250|Montreal. 

1912 12 ~ 12 79; = 79 

1926 8 - 8 64|. = 64 

1913 5 5 30] - 30 

1927 is - 5 85) - 85 
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17.—Professional and Affiliated Colleges of Canada: Number and Sex of Teaching 
Staff and Students, by Individual Institutions, 1927-28—continued. 


Det Number of N umber of 
Name and Address. founda- Teaching Staff. Students. Affiliation. 
tion. | mM. | F. | Total. | M. | F. |Total, 
Independent non-subsidized Classical 
Institutions of Quebec—conc. 
Juvénat de la Compagnie de Marie,| 1908 9 - 9 95) - 95 
Papineauville. : 
gen missionnaire (Franciscains),} 1922 5 - 5 50} = 50 
orel. 
Juvénat des Rédemptoristes, Ste.| 1896 12 - 12 150) - 150 
Anne de Beaupré. 
Juvénat des R.P. du T. S. Sacre-| 1902 8 - 8 65, - 65 
ment, Terrebonne. 
Collége Séraphique (Franciscains),| 1892 10 - 10 140); - 140 
Trois-Riviéres. 
Independent non-subsidized Superior 
Institutions of Quebee— 
Séminaire des Péres Hudistes,Char-| 1923 6 - 6 19} - 19 
lesbourg.. . 
Maison St. Joseph (Jésuites), Char-| 1853 8 - 8 57| - 57 
lesbourg. 
Scholasticat de l’Immaculate Con-| 1885 17 = 17 109) - 109 
ception (Jésuites), Charlesbourg. 
Scholasticat des Religieux du Trés| 189) 6 - 6 33] = 33 
Saint Sacrement, Montreal. 
Séminaire de Philosophie (Sulpi-| 1876 10 ~ 10) 186) - 136 
ciens), Montreal. : 
oe Franc. de Théologie, Mon-} 1921 iS - ae SAAB 41 
treal. 
Maison d’études du Monastére de la} 1923 5 ~ B 19} - 19 
Réparation (Capucins), Pte. aux 
Trembles. 
Séminaire des Missions I"trangéres,| 1921 6 - 6 18] - 18 
Pont Viau. ‘ 
Noviciat des Péres Capucins, Pont} 1902 1 - 1 Leas 11 
Viau. 
Studium Franc. de Philosophie,} 1902 4 4 20) - 20 
Quebec. 
Noviciate des PP. Bénédictins, St.| 1926 1 - 1 2 2 
Benoit du Lac. 
Total@uebecic pt cee ease Waters 1,192 15| 1,207 |13,325) 374/13,699 
Huron College, London, Ont......... 1863 6 - 6 18) - 18|Western. 
Knox College, Toronto, Ont.......... 1843 3 - 3 33] - 33] Toronto. 
Cals Agricultural College, Guelph,| 1874 92 12 104 987| 605} 1,592|}Toronto. 
nt. 
Ontario College of Art, Toronto, Ont.| 1912 8 7 15 248) 510 758| Toronto. 
Ontario College of Pharmacy, Tor-| 1871 23 ~ 23 219) 9] 228|Toronto. 
onto, Ont. 
pane Veterinary College, Guelph,| 1862 12 - 12 75 1 76|Toronto. 
nt. 
Oagode Hall Law School, Toronto,| 1873 6 - 6 374| 16 390 
nt. 
Royal Military College of Canada,| 1875 39 - 39} 201) - 201 
Kingston, Ont. 
St. Jerome’s College, Kitchener, Ont.| 1864 15 - 15 175); - 175 
St. Michael’s College, Toronto, Ont.| 1852 19 10 2 139} 122}  261/Toronto (Fed.) 
Toronto Bible College, Toronto, Ont.| 1894 6 - 6 127] 283 410 A 
Emmanuel College, Toronto, Ont.!...|........ 17 ~ 17 871/33 120] Victoria. 
Wycliffe College, Toronto, Ont....... 1879 11 ~ 11 83] - 83|Toronto. 
Waterloo College, Waterloo, Ont..... 1924 13 ~ 13 57| - 57|Western. 
Total yOntawort aan ata: cll: bette 270 29 299} 2,823 ]1,579] 4,402 
Brandon College, Man) a5. ge@.. 4 1895 11 9 20 144) 200} . 344/McMaster. 
Manitoba College, Winnipeg, Man....| 1871 9 1 10 17 a 24|Manitoba. 
Manitoba Law School, Winnipeg, Man| 1914 10 - 10 49 1 50)Manitoba. 
Wesley College, Winnipeg, Man...... 1877 15 2 17 227 204 431|Manitoba. 
Totals iianttobaancewr oie eee ce 45 12 57 437) 412 849 
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17.—Professional and Affiliated Colleges of Canada: Number and Sex of Teaching 
Staff and Students, by Individual! Institutions, 1927-28—concluded. 


Date.of Number of Number of 
Name and Address. founda- Teaching Staff. Students, Affiliation. 
sips ah gl om a ns 8 a ae Total. 
ae Catholique de Gravelbourg,| 1917 18 -. LS Pe 228 he 223|Ottawa. 
Sask, 
Regina College, Regina, Sask........]- 1911 8 5 13 254) 426 680|Saskatchewan. 
St. Andrew’s College, Saskatoon, 1912 D - 5 36] - 36|Saskatchewan. 
Sask. 
St. Chad’s College, Regina, Sask.....} 1907 6 - 6 16; - 16|Saskatchewan, 
Total, Saskatchewan........]........ 37 5 42} 529] 426] 955 
Edmonton Jesuit College, Alta.7..... 1913 18 - 18 212) - 212! Laval. 
St. Stephen’s College, Edmonton,| 1910 6 ~ fi 39 4 43| Alberta. 
Alta, 
Rad, FSI oc al gc TR 24 - 24 251 4 255 
Anglican Theological College, VEnsi ee Pace 5 1 6 22 ] 23| British Columbia. 
couver, B.C. 
ee es College, New Westmin-| 1892 § IO) + y 15 41} 91 132 
ster, B.C. 
Union College, Mancouyer Bi |... 5 - 5 26 3 29| British Columbia. 
Victoria College, Victoria, B.C......|)00 0007” 7 2 9 105} 119) 224|/British Columbia. 
‘Total, British Columbia.....|........ 22 13 30 194} 214} 408 
Grand Total oo 1,671 86) 1, 757/18, 555/3231/21, 786 


1Formerly Union Theological College. 


2A belated report from the Jesuit College at Sudbury shows the date of its foundation as 1913, its teach- 
ing staff as 18 males, its students as 150 males, and its university affiliation as Laval. 


Section 4.—Scientific and Industrial Research in Canada. 


Prior to 1870, the basis of research in Canada was observation and record rather 
than experiment. Fifty years ago, laboratories, except elementary ones of scant 
accommodation, were non-existent. The courses in science in the universities did 
not, before 1878, involve any practical work beyond extremely simple demonstra- 
tions. The industries did not concern themselves with scientific investigation, and 
research was not regarded as an essential feature of the work of the Government 
Departments, except possibly in the Geological Survey. 

Scientific research in Canada began in the ’80’s, with the institution in the 
universities of courses in experimental and practical science. Many of the invest- 
igators of Canadian origin who have distinguished themselves in the field of science 
within the last 30 years owe their incentive toward research to the outlook developed 
by these courses. 


Since 1890, Canadian universities have steadily increased their equipment 
for scientific teaching and research. While many of the teachers have had little 
time for research or for advanced courses, scientific investigators in Canadian 
universities have made valuable contributions to the literature of the Sciences, and 
many of them have achieved high distinction. 


Scientific societies, such as the Royal Canadian Institute, founded in. 1849, 
and the Royal Society of Canada, founded in 1881, have also promoted research 
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through the publication of papers giving the results of researches in the various 
departments of science and through the distinction conferred by membership in 
such societies. 

Various departments of the Dominion and Provincial Governments have 
maintained scientific laboratories. Some of these have been concerned merely with 
routine examination or analysis, but in many cases research was undertaken. The 
research activities of Government Departments have, however, been inadequate 
to meet the needs of the situation. Less than 9 years ago, it was estimated that 
the amount expended annually by government laboratories for investigations of 
all kinds was less than $325,000, of which less than $100,000 was actually expended 
for research in government laboratories. 

Twenty years ago the value of research was not appreciated by Canadian 
industries. A number of firms had routine testing or assay laboratories, but until 
1905 there was none which employed research for the improvement of its manu- 
facturing processes or of its products. The example of foreign firms has to some 
extent altered public opinion in Canada on this question, but the number of Cana- 
dian firms which apply research to their industrial problems is still very small. In 
1917 the Research Council of Canada issued a questionnaire to the industries. 
Replies received from 2,400 of the leading firms in Canada showed that only 37 had 
laboratories for research; 83 employed as many investigators and 276 assistants, 
but the great majority of these were engaged only in routine examinations. Apart 
from salaries, the total amount expended in 1916 for research by all firms listed did 
not exceed $135,000. 

With the growth of Canadian wealth, the scientific equipment of the leading 
Canadian universities has been greatly increased and scientific researches are now 
being prosecuted on a considerable scale, as a result of the research scholarships 
granted by the National Research Council of Canada, or endowed, by various wealthy 
benefactors, in the leading universities of the country. An especially notable 
achievement is the discovery of insulin, a preparation which indefinitely prolongs 
the lives of those suffering from diabetes, by Dr. F. G. Banting, Dr. J. B. Collip 
and Mr. C. H. Best, working under the supervision of Prof. J. J. R. Macleod, 
Professor of Physiology in the University of Toronto. The Nobel prize in medicine 
for 1923 was awarded to Dr. Banting and Dr. McLeod for their discovery, and in 
the same year Parliament voted to Dr. Banting a life annuity of $7 ,500, to enable 
him to devote himself entirely to medical research. 

The importance of scientific and industrial research has been recognized in 
recent years by the creation of the Honorary Advisory Council for Scientific and 
Industrial Research, now known as the National Research Council and by the 
establishment of provincial research organizations, notably the Research Council 
of Alberta and the Ontario Research Foundation. Provincial research organizations 
are also being formed in Saskatchewan, Manitoba and Nova Scotia. 


Subsection 1.—The National Research Council. 


A synopsis of the history of scientific and industrial research in Canada, also 
full information regarding the establishment, organization and activities of the 
Honorary Advisory Council for Scientific and Industrial Research, more commonly 
known under the short title of “The National Research Council’, will be found 
in previous editions of the Canada Year Book, notably on pp. 53-57 of the 1920 
edition. It is therefore, only necessary to repeat that shortly after the outbreak 


ee 


ee 
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of the Great War, a Committee of the Imperial Privy Council was appointed and 
under it an Advisory Council for Scientific and Industrial Research was established 
in 1915 by the British Government, to deal with the development of scientific and 
industrial research, and its application to the problems of war and peace. The 
British Dominions were invited to establish similar organizations in order to bring 
about co-operation of effort and co-ordination of research throughout the Empire. 
Acting on this suggestion, the Government of Canada in 1916 appointed a sub- 
committee of the Privy Council to devise and carry out measures to promote scien- 
tific and industrial research in Canada. This sub-committee decided to copy 
the organization adopted in Great Britain and appointed the National Research 
Council as an advisory body on questions of scientific and technological methods 
affecting the expansion of Canadian industries or the utilization of the natural 
resources of Canada. The Council was also given charge of all matters which might 
be assigned to it affecting scientific and industrial research in Canada. 


The National Research Council now operates under the Research Council Act, 
1924 (14-15 Geo. V, c. 64), and in addition to the general powers conferred upon it 
by the above Act, the following specific duties have been assigned to it:— 


Promotion of the utilization of the natural resources of Canada ; 


Researches with the object. of improving the technical processes and 
methods used in the industries of Canada, and of ‘discovering processes and 
methods which may promote the expansion of existing or the development 
of new industries; 


Researches with the view of utilizing the waste products of said industries; 


The investigation and determination of standards and methods of measure- 
ments, including length, volume, weight, mass, capacity, time, heat, light, 
electricity, magnetism and other forms of energy, and the determination of 
physical constants and the fundamental properties of matter; 


The standardization and certification of the scientific and technical appa- 
ratus and instruments for the Government Service and for use in the industries 
of Canada; and the determination of the standards of quality of the materials 
used in the construction of public works and of the supplies used in the various 
branches of the Government Service ; 


The investigation and standardization, at the request of any of the indus- 
tries of Canada, of the materials which are or may be used in, or of the products 
of the industries making such a request; 


Researches, the object of which is to improve conditions in agriculture. 


The Council has also been given charge of, and direction or supervision over, the 
researches which may be undertaken, under conditions to be determined in each 
case, by or for single industrial firms or by such organizations or persons as may 
desire to avail themselves of the facilities offered for this purpose. 


The Government has decided to carry out the recommendation of the National 
Research Council for the establishment of research laboratories, through which 
it will be possible for the Council to carry out more effectively the duties which have 
been assigned to it. Construction of a laboratory building, at a contract price of 
$2,777,400 was begun in February, 1930, and it is expected that it will be completed 
during 1931. 
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In the meantime chemical and physical laboratories, occupying 20,000 square 
feet of floor space, have been fitted up in a temporary building. These laboratories 
have enabled the Council to organize the nucleus of a scientific staff and to under- 
take research on a number of the more pressing problems. In addition, the specific 
problems of aviation will be investigated in aeronautical research laboratories 
occupying about 20,000 square feet of floor space and including a 9-ft. wind tunnel, 
a 400-ft. towing tank and a complete engine testing plant. 


The Council is continuing its previous activities in three main directions:— 
(a) the training of research workers; (b) the granting of financial assistance toward 
the prosecution of approved researches; (c) the co-ordination and stimulation of 
research work on problems of national importance. : 


Training of Research Workers.—In order to develop in Canada a corps of 
highly trained research men for service not only in the universities and technical 
schools, but also in the industries and technical departments of the Dominion and 
Provincial Governments, the Research Council has established three classes of 
scholarships which it awards under the titles of bursaries, studentships and fellow- 
ships. These awards have a value, respectively, of $750, $1,000 and $1,200, and 
are intended to enable students who have graduated with distinction from a univer- 
sity to continue their post-graduate training in science. These awards are given 
to the best qualified applicants therefor, the minimum qualifications for a bursary 
being graduation with distinction from an approved university; for a studentship, 
one year of post-graduate research experience; and for a fellowship, clearly demon- 
strated ability to carry on independent research. 


In addition to the above scholarships, which are tenable in Canada, the Council 
erants a few travelling fellowships of $1,500 each for study abroad. These are 
awarded only to candidates who already possess the Ph.D. degree, or its equivalent, 
and who wish to pursue advanced studies under British or foreign specialists. 
Holders of these scholarships must agree to return to Canada at the end of the 
period covered by the award. 


During the twelve years ended Mar. 31, 1929, the National Research Council 
has awarded 422 scholarships to 254 persons. These awards were held in 15 depart- 
ments of science at 12 Canadian universities. Fach grantee worked under the 
direction of a member of the staff of the university where his award was held, who 
had agreed to co-operate with the Council in the careful supervision of the work 
of the grantee. 


The main purpose of the scholarships is to train men in research work, rather 
than to achieve valuable results as a consequence of the investigations carried out 
by grantees, but nevertheless some very valuable work has been carried out under 
these awards. The fact that 793 scientific papers, by persons holding National 
Research Council scholarships, have been accepted and published by prominent 
scientific journals in Great Britain, in the United States, and in Canada, gives some 
indication of the calibre of the work. 


During the 12-year period 213 persons had completed their post graduate 
training in science under these awards. The National Research Council has there- 
fore increased to this extent the number of research workers available for service 
-n Canadian industries and universities or in government technical service. Twenty- 
five of these research workers are continuing their post-graduate studies; 62 are 
engaged in the teaching profession, 56 of these having received appointments to 
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the staffs of Canadian universities, where the great majority will have an opportunity 
of securing further scientific training and engaging in research work; 55 are employed 
in the industries; and 32 have accepted positions in the technical branches of the 
Dominion and Provincial Governments ; 15 grantees are employed in various capac- 
ities, other than teaching, on the staffs of universities, in sanatoria, ete. Of 213 
scholarship grantees, 15 persons for various reasons are not at present actively 
engaged in research work, one is deceased and 18 have failed to furnish information 
regarding their present occupation. 


Assisted Researches.—During the year ended Mar. 31, 1929, there were in 
active operation under the auspices of the Council 91 specific investigations carried 
out under research grants. These investigations were carried out in 25 depart- 
ments of science at 11 Canadian universities and in 14 government and industrial 
laboratories. The departments of science in which these investigations took place 
were as follows:—physics, 22 investigations ; chemistry and botany, 7 investigations 
each; field husbandry and mechanical engineering, 6 investigations each ; bacter- 
lology and pathology, 5 investigations each ; plant breeding and biology, 4 each ; 
biochemistry, mining engineering and plant biochemistry, 3 investigations each; 
plant pathology, animal pathology and biophysics, 2 each; forestry, geology, 
electrical engineering, civil engineering, ceramics, entomology, aerodynamics, 
zoology, oceanography and pharmacology, 1 investigation each. 


The laboratories in which these investigations were carried out were as follows: 
Universities of British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Western 
Ontario, Toronto, Queen’s, McGill, Montreal, and Dalhousie; Macdonald College; 
Connaught Laboratories; Queen Alexandra Sanatorium; Fort Qu’Appelle Sana- 
torium; Federal Departments of Agriculture, Mines and National Defence ; Board 
of Grain Commissioners, Winnipeg; Steel Company of Canada; and the Biological 
Board of Canada. 


During the year 1928-29 the research activities of the National Research Council 
were carried out in every province of the Dominion where facilities were available 
for work of this nature. Itisthe policy of the Council to utilize to the fullest possible 
extent all existing facilities, both in trained man power and equipment, in order 
to stimulate and co-ordinate research work throughout Canada. 


During the past twelve years the Council has expended the total sum of $753,141 
in grants in aid of research, of which amount $196,510 was expended during the 
year 1928-29. More than 45 p.e. of all moneys expended by the Council since it 
was established have been devoted to the co-ordination and stimulation of research 
work carried out in university, government and industrial laboratories throughout 
Canada. 


Associate Committees.—The National Research Council has established 
two classes of Associate Committees, the main function of the first class being to 
advise the Council on scientific questions, and of the second, to direct research work 
on some major problem. 


With the object of keeping the Council closely in touch with important research 
problems requiring attention and with advances in science made from time to time, 
the Council has established Associate Committees, one in each of the major depart- 
ments of science. These committees provide the Council with a source of reliable 
scientific advice in their respective fields. In some cases research work is carried on 
under the auspices of Advisory Committees, but research is not their main function. 
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The second group of Associate Committees has been appointed by the Council 
for the specific purpose of undertaking the organization, co-ordination and prosecu- 
tion of research work on some major problem or group of problems. This group 
of committees differs from the first group in that its main function is to undertake 
the direction of the research work specifically assigned to it, but it also serves in an 
advisory capacity in its own field. 

At the close of the year 1928-29, 27 such Associate Committees were in active 
operation under the auspices of the National Research Council. These Associate 
Committees usually meet at least once a year, ata convenient time and place, to 
discuss that part of the work of the Council with which they are concerned and to 
consider the manner in which the committee can most effectively co-operate therein 
and to make such recommendations to the Council as may be deemed necessary 
or advisable. 


The total research organization actively at work under the auspices of the 
National Research Council during the year 1928-29 numbered 598 persons, of whom 
483 served without remuneration. It would be quite impossible for the Council 
to pay for the service rendered and to provide the whole cost of the work carried 
out under its auspices, even if its financial resources were much larger than at 
present. .A very real contribution is being made by these men and by the labor- 
atories which they represent to the development of scientific research in Canada. 


Subsection 2.—The Ontario Research Foundation 


The Ontario Research Foundation was established by Acts of the Provincial 
Legislature passed in 1928 and 1929 (18 Geo. 5, c. 57, and 19 Geo. 5, ¢. 86). ake 
objects of the Foundation are as follows :— 


(a) the improvement and development of manufacturing and other industries 
by the introduction of advanced methods and processes; 


(b) the discovery and better development of the natural resources of the 
province and the discovery and utilization of the by-products of any 
processes in treating or otherwise dealing with the mineral, timber and 
other resources of the province; 


(c) the development and improvement of methods in the agricultural industry 
and the betterment, welfare and progress of farm life; 


(d) Scientific research and investigation for the mitigation and abolition of 
disease in animal or vegetable life and the destruction of insect or parasitic 
pests; 


(e) generally the carrying out, with the approval or under the direction of the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council, of any other research work or invest- 
igation which may be deemed expedient. 


The scheme provides that half of the cost of the Working Foundation shall 
be borne by the Legislature and the remaining half by subscriptions to be received 
from industries and private subscribers. An Advisory Council of 25 persons rep- 
resenting the scientific, agricultural and industrial interests of the province was 
established by Order in Council of May 14, 1929. 


The present premises of the Ontario Research Foundation are 47 Queens Park, 
Toronto, but a new building is under construction. 
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Subsection 3.—The Advisory Council of Scientific and Industrial 
Research of Alberta. 


The Scientific and Industrial Research Council of Alberta was formed by 
Order in Council on Jan. 6, 1921. It originally consisted of five members, with 
the Provincial Secretary as Chairman, and was appointed “‘to supervise and direct 
research work, to engage specialists to perform such work and to define the duties 
of each”. According to its report for 1928, the Premier’ of the province was the 
then Chairman,.and the members included the Minister of Public Works, the 
President of the University of Alberta, and several professors of the same institution. 
Work was carried on during the year on fuels and road materials, as well ason 
geological and soil surveys, and on the chemical utilization of natural gas. 


Subsection 4.—The Royal Society of Canada. 


An account of the origin, history and functions of the Royal Society of Canada, 
contributed by Prof. J. Playfair MeMurrich, Past President of the Royal Society 
of Canada, appeared at p. 884 of the 1924 Year Book. 


Subsection 5.—The Royal Canadian Institute: 


An Account of the Royal Canadian Institute, contributed by Prof. J. Playfair 
McMurrich, appeared at pp. 885-6 of the 1924 Year Book. 


Section 5.—Public Libraries in Canada. 


Under the above heading, a short article appeared on pp. 168-9 of the 1921 
edition of the Year Book. Because of the pressure upon the space of the Year 
Book it is not repeated here. Statistics of Canadian libraries are given at pp. 178- 
221 of the “Annual Survey of Education in Canada, 1928’, published by the Dom- 
inion Bureau of Statistics. For Canadian library legislation, see pp. 165-177 of 
the same report. 


Section 6.—Art in Canada. 


A short article on this subject appeared at pp. 886-888 of the 1924 edition of 
the Year Book. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—PUBLIC HEALTH AND 
BENEVOLENCE. 


Greatly increased attention has been devoted during recent years to public 
health and its related subjects, the work embracing, in addition to the supervision 
of the general health of the community, the maintenance of hospitals and institutions 
for the care of needy and indigent persons. In general, the administration of public 
health activities and the establishment and maintenance of such institutions is in 
the hands of the various Provincial Governments, under the powers given them 
in sec. 92 of the British North America Act, 1867. Under their control, munici- 
palities, societies and individuals generally initiate charitable and humane efforts, 
depending on the Government to some extent for financial aid and for competent, 
uniform inspection of methods and standards. Exercising particular jurisdiction 
over some phases of the general health of the people of the Dominion is the Depart- 
ment of Health of the Dominion Government, while the Dominion Council of 
Health acts as a clearing house on many important questions related to the health 
of the people. This Council consists of the Deputy Minister of the Dominion 
Department of Pensions and National Health as chairman, the chief executive 
officer of the Provincial Department, or Board of Health of each province, together 
with such other persons, not exceeding 5, as may be appointed by the Governor 
in Council to hold office for 3 years. Of these 5 appointed members, 4 have in 
the past represented respectively, agriculture, labour, rural women’s work and 
social service, and child welfare, while the 5th member is a scientific adviser on public 
health matters. (A fuller description of this Council will be found at. pages 908 
to 909 of the 1926 Year Book.) 


Public Health.—Considerable diversity in methods of administration of 
public health activities exists among the Provinces. Apart, however, from the 
actual organization of Provincial Health Departments and of the administrative 
bodies charged with the management of hospitals and other such institutions, it will 
be observed, in the summaries of provincial activities which follow, that particular 
attention is given to the same branches of public health work in all the provinces. 
Perhaps the most important of all, and reflecting most clearly the benefits accruing 
from such work, are the provisions for medical inspection of school children. These 
are carried out in some cases by the district or sub-district medical health officers, 
and in others by public health nurses whose activities are confined to this work alone. 
In addition to the continual supervision exercised over the health of the children, 
expert advice and assistance are supplied freely to children, teachers and parents. 
In many cases dental inspection is provided for. While this work has been carried 
on upon a considerable scale for only a few years, great benefits have already been 
realized from it, notably general improvement in health and sanitary conditions 
and in the control and prevention of epidemics. - 

In other directions also, governmental activities through Departments of 
Health have produced numerous evidences of their value, which may be illustrated 
by an examination of the death rates from various communicable and other diseases, 
such as are shown in the Vital Statistics chapter of the present volume. In Ontario 
for example, the rate of deaths from tuberculosis decreased from 85-6 to 56-7 per 
100,000 between 1913 and 1928, and that from typhoid fever from 19-4 to 2-4 
per 100,000. While some other rates have increased, it may be noted that increases 
are not general in the case of communicable diseases and that, in respect of tuber- 
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culosis especially, the cities of the province show the lowest mortality rates. The 
reason for this is the fact that public health work is more advanced there than in 
the towns and rural areas. 


Institutions.—The most familiar of all the public institutions established to 
administer and foster the general health of the community is the general hospital 
common to all cities and towns of any considerable population, and found also 
in the more prosperous rural districts. Such hospitals are generally erected and 
supported by the municipality, their actual administration being in the hands 
of a board of trustees; their revenue, in addition to that provided by the municip- 
ality, is derived in the main from grants from the Provincial Governments, from 
donations of individuals and societies, and from patients’ fees. Admission and 
treatment are free to all deserving persons who apply for them and whose resources 
are so limited as to prevent their otherwise receiving proper medical attention, 
while it is more or less generally expected of others that payments for services shall 
be made in proportion to costs and the ability of patients to defray them. Second 
in importance are the houses of refuge and orphanages, homes where destitute adults 
and homeless children are taken in, fed and clothed until they can support themselves 


or until homes for them are found elsewhere. Orphans’ homes are found in prac- 


tically every urban and rural community of any size, while refuges or homes for the 
aged are supported by the larger centres and by county municipalities. Asylums 
for the insane, also found in all the provinces, differ from the foregoing types in that 
they are in general owned, supported and administered entirely by the Provinces. 
In Nova Scotia, however, the insane of each county, together with the inmates of 
the refuges and orphanages, are in some instances cared for in one institution. Other 
institutions supported by the public include isolation hospitals, maternity hospitals, 
homes for the deaf, dumb and blind, homes for incurables, infirmaries, homes for 
epileptics and for lepers, and tuberculosis sanatoria. 

Throughout the Dominion many other more or less similar institutions exist 
whose nature is more independent than that of the types mentioned above!. Since 
these institutions do not receive Provincial Government grants and hence are not 
in all cases subject to inspection, no complete record showing their number, purpose 


‘and the number of inmates can be obtained. ~ 


But little historical information on the subject is available. No statistics of 
public benevolence had been presented in the Canada Year Book for some years 
before their inclusion in the 1922-23 edition. It seems, however, that until com- 
paratively recently the care of needy and destitute persons, as we now recognize 
it, was largely in the hands of individuals, of whose humane efforts scanty evidence 
remains for present use. The inability of private effort to cope with the problem 
has led to the present government control of the majority of benevolent institutions. 

In the exercise of the powers granted them at Confederation, the various Provin- 
cial Governments have enacted legislation governing the regulation of public 
charities. In Ontario, for example, the Houses of Refuge Act, the Hospitals for 
the Insane Act, the Private Sanitarium Act, the Sanatoria for Consumptives Act, 
the Hospitals and Charitable Institutions Act and the Prisons and Public Charities 
Inspection Act have been passed, dealing with different phases of the subject. 
Similar legislation of other Provincial Governments provides for the maintenance 
of hospitals, the carrying-on of charitable work, the provision of funds, and inspection 
by competent officials. 


1For information regarding Dominion Government hospitals for returned soldiers, see p. 983 of this 
volume, also pp. 20-29 of the 1920 Year Book. 
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Numbers and Types of Hospitals and Charitable Institutions in Canada. 
—An attempt has been made to bring together in tabular form certain statistics of 
the number of institutions in the Dominion concerned with the health of the com- 
munity or carried on as the result of benevolent effort. It is, of course, highly desirable 
that not only the mere data of numbers but also those relating to inmates, staff, 
finances, etc., should be similarly collated for the country as a whole. This, how- 
ever, is for the present impossible, owing, in some cases, to the incomparability of 
statistics published by the various Provinces and in others to the scarcity or absence 
of published information. The matter made available, however, is given in as 
complete and concise a form as possible under the provincial headings below. 

Table 1 is designed to show the numbers of institutions in Canada, by provinces, 
for the provincial fiscal years 1927 or 1928, according as the statistics for the respec- 
tive provinces are available. 


+ Number of Public Hospitals and Benevolent Institutions in Canada. 


Norz.—The latest available figures are given. The fiscal years of the various Provinces are as follows’ 
—Prince Edward Island, Jan. 1 to Dec. 31; Nova Scotia, Oct. 1 to Sept. 30; New Brunswick and Ontario, 
Nov. 1 to Oct. 31; Quebec, July 1 to June 30; Saskatchewan and Manitoba, May 1 to April 30; and British 
Columbia and Alberta, April 1 to Mar. 31. 


New - | Saskat- British 
P.E. | Nova i Que- On- Mani- Al- 

Types: Island.2| Scotia.? # sek 2 bec.2 | tario.2| toba.? ney berta.! ane al 
General Hospitals......... 3 20 ) } 33 |) } : 
Maternity Hospitals...... - 1 ) 19 67 135 - || 69 8 f 68 
Private Hospitals......... - - 10 68 10 |( 68 
Isolation Hospitals........ - = = = 1A 4 - 
Tuberculosis Sanatoria.... - i! 2 10 10 2 2 2 1 
Hospitals for the Insane. . i! 203 1 7 12 3 2 3 3 
Homes for Infirm......... 1 - - ~ = - - - 
Homes for Incurables..... - - — 122 6 1 - - - 
Orphanases ue. S- 3 183 1 75 - \ 1 - 1 
Ho ss of Ref. ge........ - 212 2 31 - - - 
Heper ovations)... ge. - - 1 - - Slee - - 1 


11927. 21928. 
3Refuges and orphanages are also hospitals for the insane in some cases. 


A summary of the various types of hospitals in Canada, with their accom- 
movation for patients, taken from a Directory of Hospitals recently published by 


the Department of Pensions and National Health, is given as Table 2. 


2,.—Summary of Canadian Hospitals and Beds, 1929. 


Number Number 
Type of Institution. of 
Hospitals. Beds. 


Public General hospitals (including General Pediatrie and Red Cross acres 481 32,218 


Tuberculosis institutions...........- 1 PALA, OUR ee Le fe... Ate oer 31 5,655 
Pediatric accommodation in general hospitals...........-.+-+++++e++eeeeee: 246 3,119} 
General Peediatric Hospitals. 77.00 ee ee ee ie ener e eee 14 969 
Orthopedic hospitals.. cicseces po sce Fb ale ale eles pe ele ee bese ted 2 hie el eto 12 512 
Total beds for pediatric and orthopedic.............-0 50sec eee reese _ 4,271 
Public maternity hospitals (accepting maternity ONES .catieer ene ere OF. 0) 643 
Public maternity hospitals (including those maternity hospitals accepting 

gynecology or surgery and the Montreal Maternity IFFOSpitalee. 2 oo ee 16 1,076 
Maternity accommodation in general public hospitals as listed in Part I 

(estimated from returns)............--+---+: Pee, tn ak Breet hea? Gig A a - 4,636 
Maternity beds in private hospitals (as TOPOLted) sda hae ee Oelsek een eee - 761 
Total maternity accommodation (estimated)...... Ae op oak eet ee POEUN ty Sete ee - 6, 0001 


Department of Pensions and National Health (‘‘Contract’’ hospitals not 
INCLU ) ack aie e.c hou Ue shy w cid Rare ps Hb a © Oita ng ais ae ee Tee ka ee ee 16 3,614 
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2.—Summary of Canadian Hospitals and Beds, 1929—concluded. 


Number Number 
Type of Institution. f 


fe) of 
Hospitals. Beds. 

Mentaland) Neurological hospitals? “Publiess-.$22.... 02. $0....-.2 0000 eee. 36 25,978 

BINA beh ASG oni) ty are 8 bare eke 6 84 

ENO Dead cer eer a ea ee RE era Cotes teal oat 42 26, 862 

Red Cross hospitals, outposts and nursing stations..............-c0ecceceee. 47 401 
TIN Eee! DREN CHIC Cia SEE och eR ee eee a ee 269 2,5002 

spveranmunnoenitais: Demimon t-.)50 5028 eS 11 3,402 

Provincial (including General Hospital, Halifax)..... 36- 23, 464 


General hospitals with tuberculosis beds or annexes. Many others accept 
such patients temporarily. Saskatchewan requires each public hospital 


accounts for 54 hospitals and 241 beds in this list........................ 105 954 
Municipal hospitals in Canada (including Isolation hospitals)................ 89 7,120 
PRG epitals sor bie INCUTADICSEE. 8 fk nc sce OR. ec dooce cece cence 33 een 1002 
Convalescent hospitals (including private hospitals)......................... 9 B20 
Public hospitals prepared to treat drug addicts. (There are also several 

REVS IS CLLUCIOUS) Mette See eee eh eee! TE See eS 12 = 
CAINE SC HOG SOT MUTSES A wat ise eT ea ae eee ee 215! - 
DE rs eRe SB ce ates ns oie Sabdeie Syasvh, emo © a: 97 | 425 appoint- 

. ments 
‘Hospitals maintained by:— 

(1) Religious organizations— 
PI CaNMG MULCin whe tint Ampere ie. wate foi tee! 6 Beds. Birc pd 4 ~ 
Eee ey Goal OVINEC IN rein cB rie Lot aS in ab SRR Moe vic ces en igliee = 
Romenyeatholici Sistersi: > aig a- Eee aks eee Toe PR) Sa a gE 132 - 
PRUE UCLOLIP ATL ey eet etey. cae ee Rn age Ween ed ee 16 _ 
Wnivedi@hurch 7255. ae ae Ch ee 21 ~ 
Po Nea Cee ae tan cutee AN wet Ponid. ont leant sy. 8h, Sefton oe) 2 47 - 
(Ee TEE) Sy TUR eo i li Ea a a a 2 - 
CO) iOS ek Cie VSR 8 ponte ory Merete i Me ee Aa ele See ee Pee elo: 2 ~ 
nel cise auchterseet pcre, ght. oy cette teri fae ak CA et das lal. diate 1 - 
oh ORR Re Rn Cm Meee eed et ee oe moo L - 
RRC oR eee inte PEO Oy foriols wieneie~ cpl aah far 1 - 
CS AL ICCOMABMORGCH macro am SUUbw  Ue a lh ee io iy gee 1 - 


1The figures are approximate only, 2Ponoka, Alberta. 


Hospitals for Mental Defectives.—It is only in the case of hospitals for 
mental defectives that comparable statistics of institutions throughout the nine 
provinces are available. Table 3 brings their more important data together and 
may be taken as giving a general idea of the situation throughout the Dominion. 


3.—Statistics of Hospitals for Mentally Defective Persons in the Nine Provinces of 
Canada, Latest Y:ar Reported. 


Norze.—The latest available figures are given. The fiscal years of the various Provinces are as follows: 
—Prince Edward Island, Jan. 1 to Dec. 31; Nova Scotia, Oct. 1 to Sept. 30; New Brunswick and Ontario, 
Noy. 1 to Oct. 31; Quebec, July 1 to June 30; Saskatchewan and Manitoba, May 1 to April 30; and 
British Columbia and Alberta, April 1 to Mar. 31. 


. New | 
Items. vein rs map Bruns, Quebec.‘| Ontario.5 
wick. 
Nim ber Oninstitutrons t.ho ee eee ee ee ina | 26 1 ial 12 
Inmiatess(beginning-of year) inc. socuisssau. descr. 279 2,225 782 7,400 9,774 
gle Rea SESE VOTE cake MOO Looe BD ake oh RR rep Mie Retest et Mima 87 743 192 1,989 2,497 
Drseharges‘and idéaths:. 09... R 100 ~ 1,381 160 1,868 1,326 
PCAN ORY OCR CHRO aos caches ine ano oi Bice acs che alps 67 - ~ ~ - 
MntaAGosCHWG-Ol-VGAT) 60. sda. cr ees ee ee be 266 2,232 747 7,521 9, 704 
‘SESS Dele vortcinn eerie a eta | Une ne epee eae - - 2 40 62 
INGOs eee ere eee eRe nt ore - - 816 1,394 1,336¢ 
Revenue—Government ¢rants..............-..00.. $| 107,303 - -8/1, 496, 443 -8 
SES EN A ee, Soe $ 10,437 — | 114,283 | 351,140 | 853,026 
SEGURA noe eee Sere ee oe $| 117,740 - — |2,499,6069| 954,6079 
Expenditure—Salaries. oy. .c...¢ ge. sees cede cue neces $ - - 52,093 604,642 |1,827.930 
Buildings and equipment............ $ - ~ 162.5747) 540,711 {2,414,702 
OUAL: Shen Mal Mame: nadie. wai nel ade $! 115,540 - 214,667 !2,528, 627 914, 242,632 
a 
1For the year ended Dec. 31, 1929. 2For the year ended Sept. 30, 1928. 3For the year ended Oct. 


31, 1928. 4For the year ended Dec. 31, 1928. 5For the year ended Oct. 31, 1929. 6Including attend- 
ants. 7Includes supplies, food, ete. 8Deficit borne by Province. ®Total includes sundry urspecified 
items of revenue or expend ture. 
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3,—Statistics of Hospitals for Mentally Defective Persons in the Nine Provinces of 
Canada, Latest Year Reported—concluded. 


De eee inn De 


British 
Items. Manitoba.! ceo Alberta.’ cons 
ee? pod Wels ee Eee 
Number of institutions............... 0. eee ee eee eee nee 3 2 3 3 
Inmates (beginning of year)........-.. esses eee teense 1,893 1,238 2,269 
Nainishions St as -ass gables she ce saae toe epee eee 591 381 543 
Discharges and deaths........... 06sec eee eee eens 2,3605 487 310 272 
Improved or cured.........iseeeseeeeeeeteeereeceets ~ 205 - 
Inmates (end of year)........e cece cence eter teen eeeees } 1,967 1,309 2,347 
Stafi—-Doctoras.csekicecie fae eine cients ote srlate orcas - 8 - i) 
NIUIESES) rire ohare te ee oes eeciereislece tr ucerai ef oceeiess 115 315 = - 
Revenue—Government grants..........-.-seeee rere $ - 577,835 484, 688 730,991 
vot Cas eet Pin aeRO ee ak SEO TAU Mt $ - 162, 936 121,870 132,239 
TOC LO, Me Pe ae re Dae eters eee $ 620, 222 740,771 606, 558 863, 230 
Expenditure—Salaries...........--s essere reece cece ee $ - 292,772 177, 726 335,270 
Buildings and equipment.............. $ - 447,999 213,179 147,893 
Total on ee ee he eeteae cals $ 579,079 740,771 606, 558 6 863 , 2308 


1 1929 figures. 2Year ended Dec. 31, 1928. 3Fifteen months ended Mar. 31, 1928. 4Year ended 
Mar. 31, 1929. Total number of patients receiving treatment. 6Includes other items of expenditure. 


Section 1.—Public Health Activities of the Dominion 
Government. 


The Act of Parliament (18-19 Geo. V, c. 39, An Act respecting the Depart- 
ment of Pensions and National Health) creating the Dominion Department of 
Pensions and National Health, clearly defined the functions of that Department, 
which is divided into two distinct divisions, those of Pensions and National Health. 
The chief functions of the National Health Division (which from 1919 to 1929 was the 
Department. of Health) are: to protect the country against the entrance of infectious 
disease; to exclude immigrants who might become a charge upon the country; 
to treat sick and injured mariners; to see that men employed on public construction 
work are provided with proper medical care; to set the standards and control the 
quality of food and drugs, except meat and canned goods, which are under the 
Department of Agriculture; to control proprietary medicines and the importation 
and exportation of habit-forming drugs such as morphine, cocaine, etc.; to prevent 
the spread of venereal diseases; to care for lepers and to co-operate with the Provinces 
with a view to preserving and improving the public health. The various divisions 
of the Department of Health, existing prior to the merger, are still maintained. 

One of the subdivisions of the National Health Division is that of maritime 
quarantine. Its object is the prevention of the importation of major infectious 
diseases into the country. With this end in view, quarantine stations are in opera- 
tion at the several maritime ports. Every vessel coming from abroad is inspected 
and passengers or crews who are found to be suffering from infectious disease, 
together with contacts, are removed to the quarantine station after the principles 
laid down in the Convention of Paris, 1926. 

Associated with quarantine is the examination and medical care of immigrants. 
With this purpose in view there has recently been placed in Great Britain, Ireland 
and on the continent of Europe a staff of Canadian doctors, whose duty it is to 
examine at their homes and points of origin, or at the seaport of embarkation in 
Europe, all intending emigrants to Canada. By this arrangement it is hoped to 
obviate the expense, discomfort, disappointment and hardship which have so often 
occurred on account of the necessity of deporting to their country, owing to physical 
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or mental disability, immigrants who have come all the way across the ocean and 
reached Canada. 

For many years there have been in operation in Canada two lazarettos for the 
freatment of leprosy, one at Tracadie in the province of New Brunswick, and the 
other at William Head in the province of British Columbia. These are under the 
direction of the Department. Great advances have been made, not only in providing 
comforts for the lepers, but in the actual treatment of the disease. 

Under Part V of the Canada Shipping Act, the Department treats sick and 
injured mariners entering Canadian ports on the payment of certain dues by ship- 
owners. Hospitals, hospital facilities and medical care are provided through the 
Division of Marine Hospitals’ Service. 

The Department co-operates with the Provinces in assisting them in the control 
of venereal diseases and votes annually a sum of about $100,000 which is divided 
pro rata among the Provinces for this purpose. The Provinces, however, must 
expend at least an equal amount. 

In the field of child welfare, the Department co-operates with the provincial 
Departments and voluntary organizations and acts as a mentor and guide in directing 
the efforts of various bodies which are concerned with child welfare. A great mass 
of literature is distributed throughout the country, which reaches the outposts 
and is of very great value to parents and helps them to care for their children and 
homes. Maternal mortality has also seriously occupied the Chief of the Branch 
of Child Welfare of the Department, and very valuable assistance has been given 
to the Provinces by statistics and otherwise in stirring up public opinion to the 
terrible wastage of mothers’ lives occurring on account of improper pre-natal care 
and careless medical attention, or entire lack of this, at maternal periods and in 
the early life of the child. 

The Public Works Health Act is administered by the Department of Pensions 
and National Health. Under this Act, the Department is required to see that 
men working on construction work, canals, railways and other forms of public 
works, are provided with efficient medical and hospital attention. 

The Food and Drugs Branch of the Department has to do with the safe- 
guarding of foods and drugs from adulteration. Inspectors pick up, throughout 
the country, samples which are subjected to analysis in the various departmental 
laboratories. ‘This Branch is under the direction of the Chief Dominion Analyst. © 

The Proprietary or Patent Medicine Branch operates in a somewhat similar 
manner. No patent medicine may be offered to the public as a “cure’’ for disease. 
The word “‘cure” is taboo. All must be registered, and it is the duty of the Depart- 
ment to see that each is of some value and not dangerous. The presence of all 
potent drugs, with the dosage, must be stated on the label. 

The prevention of the pollution of inland waters is receiving the serious attention 
of the Department. A special division conducted by a sanitary engineer has been 
created for the purpose of providing a safe water supply on board vessels and pre- 
venting pollution of rivers and streams through discharged sewage. This division 
co-operates with the International Joint Commission in the enforcement of rules 
and regulations relating to questions involving public health with regard to bound- 
ary waters between the United States of America and Canada, in addition to super- 
vising federal public buildings and offices with a view to conserving and promoting 
the health of civil servants and other government employees. 

The Hospitalization Division offers expert advice in the construction and main- 
tenance of hospitals. 
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Since the introduction of opium smoking in Canada thirty or more years ago, 
the use of habit-forming drugs, such as morphine, heroin and cocaine, has increased. 
It is estimated that there are about 8,000 drug addicts in Canada. One of the 
first steps taken by the Department of Health was the creation of a Narcotic 
Branch. Through this Branch, the importation and sale of such drugs are con- 
trolled, in accordance with the principles laid down by the Hague Convention 
and now adopted by the League of Nations. Wholesale agents, physicians and 
druggists are obliged to keep records of importation or sale, as the case may be, and 
to forward their records periodically to the Department. The legitimate use of these 
dangerous habit-forming drugs is thus controlled. 

The Laboratory of Hygiene is concerned with the examination of bacteriological 
and seriological products, such as vaccines and sera, as well as the standardization 
of the more potent remedies such as digitalis and strophanthus. Research is an 
important function of the Laboratory. 


Section 2.—Provincial Public Health Activities. 
Subsection 1.—Prince Edward Island. 


There is no Department of Public Health in Prince Edward Island. The 
supervision of public health matters is, however, in the hands of the Government of 
the province, which operates the Faleonwood Hospital and Provincial Infirmary, 
in addition to making money grants to other similar institutions. 

In the Report of the Trustees of the Falconwood Hospital and Provincial 
Infirmary for the year ended Dec. 31, 1929, a total of 266 patients was shown as 
resident on this date, compared with a total of 279 at the beginning of the year. 
During the year 87 patients had been admitted, while discharges and deaths 
totalled 100. Expenditure for maintenance and repair of the institution amounted 
to $117,740, while revenues from fees and other sources were $10,437. 

The grants to other provincial institutions were as follows in 1929:—St. Vin- 
cent’s Orphanage $1,250, P.E.I. Orphanage $1,250, Destitute Children Institution 
$1,500, Charlottetown Hospital $2,000, P.E.I. Hospital $2,000 and Prince Co. 
Hospital $2,000. In addition the Red Cross Society received a grant of $3,500, 
the Free Dispensary $200, and the Canadian Tuberculosis Association $1,200. 
The Canadian National Institute for the Rlind received a grant of $1,000 for educa- 
tional work and assistance. 

A full time Provincial Health Officer was appointed in November, 1928. 


Subsection 2.—Nova Scotia. 


The report of the Provincial Health Officer for the year ended Sept. 30, 1928, 
includes the reports of the Department of Public Health and the Deputy Registrar- 
General. Under recent legislation the Provincial Health Officer of the province 
was made Deputy Registrar-General as well, thus bringing the two departments 
into closer co-operation. 

Educational work was carried on through weekly letters to local health officers 
and municipal and town clerks, special publications distributed among the medical 
profession and the newspapers of the province, special articles dealing with various” 
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health matters for publication in the newspapers, the exhibition of models or other 
public health exhibits and the distribution of literature at the fall or other fairs, and 
special lectures at the normal school or at other educational gatherings in various 
portions of the province. 

In connection with the anti-tuberculosis work carried on in the province, the 
examiners reported 2,593 persons examined by them during the year. Among these 
there were found to be 933 positive cases of tuberculosis, of which 147 were referred 
to the Nova Scotia Sanatorium for treatment. The report emphasized the necessity 
of more adequate provision for the tuberculous poor of the province. 

During the year ended Sept. 30, 1928, there were 15,826 pupils inspected by 
county health nurses, and 6,802 persons received attention and instruction at the 
various conferences in different centres. In addition there are manifold activities 
which receive the attention of these nurses, and their reports show a gratifying 
reduction in the percentage of pupils who now appear to require medical and 
dental attention. 

Changes in the routine of the nursing service were planned, new material 
prepared, supplies and information furnished in connection with various activities, 
and assistance given with child hygiene conferences, tuberculosis clinics, summer 
camps for badly nourished children, and public health booths at exhibitions and 
on the agricultural demonstration train. 

The laboratory reported a total of 9,521 specimens examined during the year, 
a decrease of 2,138 from 1927. 


Hospitals and Benevolent Institutions.—The latest available statistics of 
hospitals and benevolent institutions in Nova Scotia, contained in the Report of 
the Inspector of Humane Institutions for the year ended Sept. 30, 1928, are given 
in Table 4. While in Table 1 of this section the Province is shown to maintain 20 
mental hospitals, 18 orphanages and 21 houses of refuge, some of these institutions, 
numbering 26 in all, are classed under two or more of the three types specified. 
The statistics are those of government-inspected institutions only. This applies 
also to tuberculosis sanatoria, of which only one is inspected by provincial officials. 


4.—Hospitals, etc., in Nova Scotia, year ended Sept. 30, 1928. 


Hospitals 
_ pre Sanatoria and 
aud » | Maternity for Asylums 
Items. Becwe Hospitals. Con- for the 
Hospitals. sumptives. Insane 

Repiass and Poor 
under On Mshitutionss...c.4cee «eee a ee eee 21 1 1 26 
Number of patients (beginning of year)............... 827 26 185 2.220 
Woinissions angi biruhs?s. cu) Sioa: See eds oe eee 19,559 895 423 743 
Pisial er See L ICI eters ins ole. Seri eoioe oe ae eee 21,440 921 608 2,968 
Wiecharpes, Cte... kveretl.. sews. aro Lebk- - Beeld ek cietens 20, 620 870 312 1,381 
‘Number of patients (end of year)..........5.-2220005- 820 51 296 Dae 

Sta —Docronstt.. See. Wii. 2. bitass. pei LEE. 127 4 3 - 

INtaTEeS  OLeaiws sa. Beemer orLinen #5. Bictuiera sy 9 574 36 - - 

Receipts—Government grants............255.00e eee $ 76,173 2,080 146, 039 - 

COST ee ae eck Tina ohn eo encita. etelaa bere $ 288, 269 20,046 123,514 ~ 

Notable... scl an OE spe RES ce eae eater ere $ 571,325 35,095 280, 280 - 

Tixpenditures—Oalaries'=. ¢ dn.2s ol eee Pon os ote Peps h-49 $ 184,396 9,167 100, 133 - 

Buildings and equipment............. $ 98 , 668 10,902 47,942 - 

WD GOtal4 cemmicuk eet A cee PES $ 618, 104 35, 144 280, 280 ~ 


1Includes other receipts. 
include the Victoria General Hospital. 


2Includes other expenditures. 


3Fioures for staff and finances do not 
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The number of hospital days afforded to patients in general hospitals during 
the year amounted to 299,747 and to patients in maternity hospitals 9,240. The 
numbers of operations performed in general and maternity hospitals were respect- 
ively 11,240and32. The total government grants of $78,253 to general and mater- 
nity hospitals comprised grants of $47,819 by the Province and $30,434 by munici- 
palities. 


Subsection 3.—New Brunswick. 


The New Brunswick Department of Health includes in its activities general 
sanitation, water-supply and drainage, the abatement of communicable disease, 
medical inspection of schools, vital statistics, the administration of the Provincial 
Pathological and Public Health Laboratory, and the general supervision of the 16 
health sub-districts into which the province is divided. 


The Department is administered by the Minister of Health, and is under the 
immediate direction of a Chief Medical Officer. His staff, which with the Minister 
forms the Bureau of Health, consists of the chief of laboratories, four district medical 
health officers, six medical inspectors of schools, a director of public health nursing 
service, a director of venereal clinics and two travelling tuberculosis diagnosticians. 
The Chief Medical Officer, in his 12th annual report, summarizes the chief activities 
of the Department during the year ended Oct. 31, 1929, under the headings already 
given. 

During the year 1928 the births numbered 10,047, the marriages 3,146 and the 
deaths 4,972 or 24-7, 7-6 and 12-0 respectively per 1,000 population. The death 
rate from all causes fell gradually from 15-6 in 1920 to 12-0 in 1928. The infantile 
mortality decreased from 134-9 in 1920 to 95-6 in 1928, while maternal mortality 
in the latter year was 13-9 per 1,000 living births. The birth-rate was the second 
highest in Canada, exceeded only by that of Quebec. 


In the school year 1928-9, 53,767 pupils were medically examined and 10,579 
successfully vaccinated (those entering school for the first time), while 7,638 defects ~ 
were found and remedied. Of those examined, about 600 were found unable to 
pursue their studies with ordinary success on account of mental deficiency. Thirteen 
special schools for such deficients have been established. 


A census of mental deficients of the province was taken in 1927 and 1928 and 
completed in the summer of 1929: 1,821 cases have been listed of all ages. 
The degrees of defect are:—idiots, 100; imbeciles, 333; low grade morons, 615; 
high grade morons, 773. Fairly full particulars of each individual are compiled. 


Hospitals and Benevolent Institutions.—The latest available statistics: 
of hospitals, sanatoria and asylums are shown in Table 5, compiled by the Chief 
Medical Officer of New Brunswick. There are no figures available regarding 
benevolent institutions such as orphanages and homes for the aged. 
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5.—Hospitals in New Brunswick, year ended Qct. 31, 1928. 


eV630ueNeNeR0c}0“*07“*0*3m”nm”nMnMnMnMnMnMnNnssns eo 


{asneral : 
aternity Tuber- 
Items. Isolation culosis. Insane. 
Private. 
ce ee Se PREIS Os) 45783. 6)". Be 
Ab Uys ET ee SaaS > Searen —SaenCene Rie Sanaa 32 2 1 
Cok ee anaes ner | ee I 19 - - 
ESAS AG oP RMEE RN cic GAIN BE STURM bcos wee oo deel. 10 - - 
Pee ee, . | Reiner |, COREL, ooo oie Tae he dion. - 2 - 
oe Meta, Seen. Loueerebenelatemia, dens, .. o:...0cks 2s. - - 1 
SEE LOO 5.5 or. 5 oc om wide 54 Hick he RUMMIQUON ool acc wdlatdin DUR 1,214 ~ - 
Reena eee Ph -atiee too cueseice ck peeerewir oe 972 - ~ 
NRE tReet te iho terete cig Nels rs a eile be 174 - - 
ASSN DISCABOG IEG oie in x ds Bho chlnareec da vesvecnucsccch 66 - = 
MeASCLCUE IS ti MIU’, SIT GUNS BOM TR oss coe cece. ~ 266 - 
Nervous........ PE Yoh bs AR Tobe oe aUenster ate Moos cuss nice se RS - - 800 
Number of patients (beginning of year)............................ 590 266 782 
Bo 6 me Oe IT” ee 7 en ne, Sie es mee 18,413 345 192 
Te ir oy yd ae See Ee ae an ee 1,206 ~ - 
Poe Rn Ts Mee RI, SERS, DOE e occ cies Meccnos «cs oat 15,958 316 92 
bcp og POD cia ois GE e cam a a ee e 820 56 68 
Wamber of patients \(end of year))...... 608.0800 ook oso s econ... 652 284 747 
Cen en OC i tee, «n> Se, <2 707 94 83 
UE hie ke od ee a oe ee a . 157 6 2 
Nurses, graduate and probation............0.ccececcecececs... 478 37 42 
MULE CRT ce Lt Ps OUT RIE ee oe: 51 39 
Revenue, Total........... MSIE oro te OA AS IBS 5b Soleboutiahoeace $ 791,573 227,276 114, 233 
PaO VOraIDGmeteramty 5 60) IIR 6. cic SURG soo oe sinc oxen dcoins $ 23, 650 75, 746 = 
PA MURCHRRL TNEIGN. Cah Bet ae et ne: ban Rk gk $ 145, 139 29, 200 - 
Peet RRE EO WONUO ea oe ae $ 622, 784 122,330 114, 233 
peapenniruner, Pata Schr e as eT $ 848 ,3)41 292,324 214, 667 
SS Fe: aoe Been a ea ae a eee $ 208,460 92,515 52,093 
Buildings, equipment, supplies, food, etc..................0.6-. $ 534, 944 199, 809 162,574 


1 Includes other items of expenditure. 


Subsection 4.—Quebec. 


The provincial Bureau of Health, in charge of the Provincial Secretary, admin- 
isters the Public Health Act. Twenty inspectors are appointed for the 20 public 
health districts, their duties being divided between the education of the public 
and municipal public health organization. Moreover, 8 county health units are 
in operation with full time service. The services of the inspectors are given by 
means of consultations, public lectures, maintenance of records of municipalities and 
medical and sanitary investigations. In addition to the district officers, the Bureau 
maintains an administrative division, a laboratory division and divisions of sanitary 
engineering, venereal diseases and vital statistics. The energies of the Bureau 
are directed mainly toward the prevention of epidemics, more particularly tuber- 
culosis and the more important causes of infant mortality. To this end the 
provincial Bureau of Health has established 21 anti-tuberculosis dispensaries and 
70 baby clinics, including those receiving government grants. During the year 
1928, in the 21 anti-tuberculosis dispensaries, 24,979 persons applied for examin- 
ation. X-Ray examinations to the number of 14,721 were made, as well as 3,988 
sputum examinations. 


Hospitals and Benevolent Institutions.—Table 6 summarizes the latest 
statistics on benevolent institutions, compiled from a special report issued on the 
subject by the Quebec Bureau of Statistics. The 67 hospitals include 4 maternities 
and 5 créches. In addition, 36 dispensaries are maintained in these institutions, 
where the principal services are those of medicine, surgery and ophthalmology. 

The number of. days passed in these institutions by patients during 1928 was 
1,853,802. The accommodation available at the end of the year was 7,432 beds; 
the average cost per patient per day varied from $0.66 to $5. 
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The 122 refuges and orphanages provided 15,163 beds. During 1928, the 
total number of days passed in these institutions by needy persons was 4,665,822. 
In addition, 98,925 indigent persons were given help during the year. 


6.—Hospitals, etc., in Quebec, calendar year 1928. 


General 


: : 0 Homes 
Maternity, Anti- Hospitals ? 
Items. Jsolation | tubercular for the Orphanages 
and Private| Sanatoria. Insane. R a 
Hospitals. | - CLES. 
Number of institutions. .............-2eee eee eects 67 10 7 122 
Number of patients (beginning of year)......----.-.+-+ 5,179 993 7,400 13 Fld 
INGEMISSIONSOe ee hee eee ee ae Lf Aly MRC ota aiinrs ovaatore eats 86,474 1,621 1,989 9,917 
Discharges, death, ete... 0.0... eee eee cee cere eens 86,061 1,634 1,868 9,970 
Number of patients (end of year).......-.---+--++++++: 5,592 980 7,021 13, 724 
Staft-—Dectors. 222) 5 eure Pepa esis ahead ale 8 709 ; 489 40 4.250 
Nurses and other employees.........--+--+-+++- 5,356 1,394 ; 
Receipts—Government grants!.........-.+++eee sees: $| 1,786,115 243 , 635 1,496, 443 466, 822 
Posse 5 ee coke ceo rts a, oer eens $| 2,700,991 157,506 351,140 987,053 
het ee TON os Write co ton co acdira sare $| 2,826,591 83,348 652, 023 2,394,411 
TT Ceo sete Sin He eect saa a oear ene stelagay eters Siw ot3509n 484 489 2,499, 606 3,848, 286 
Expenditure—Salaries, etc........--.-.0+eee eee eees $| 1,698,101 112,124 604, 642 532,406 
Buildings and equipment..........---- $| 2,005,978 108,541 540,711 1,921, 850 
SNGTieSi.. , AeA UA. zeae Actuate $| 38, 14,618 290, 405 1,383, 274 1,273,819 
Westalee.c..< : ao es MO eae min ee era $| 7,313,697 511,070 | 2,538,627 3,728,075 


1Provincial and municipal. 


Subsection 5.—Ontario. 


The Department of Health of Ontario is under a Minister of the Government, 
who also has charge of the vital statistics of the province. It includes divisions of 
sanitary engineering, laboratories, preventable diseases, maternal and child hygiene, 
medical and dental inspection of schools, industrial hygiene and public health 
education. 


There are eight district health officers and some 25 public health nurses in the 
field, and the appropriation for the work is about $750,000. 


The local health work is carried on by a board of health and a medical officer of 
health in each of the 900 or more municipalities. Several cities have whole-time 
health officers, and the total local expenditure reaches nearly $1,500,000. 


Provision for the training of medical officers and of public health nurses is made 
by the universities of the province. A new school of hygiene in connection with the 
University of Toronto has been in operation since 1927. The Connaught Laboratories, 
which are housed in the school of hygiene, afford ample supplies of the various 
biological products used in the prevention and cure of disease. These are supplied 
at low cost to the Government, which in turn distributes them free to the public. 


Hospitals and Benevolent Institutions.—The principal statistics of hospi- 
tals and similar institutions in Ontario are found in the Report of the Hospitals and 
Charitable Institutions, containing data relative to government-aided hospitals, 
orphan asylums and houses of refuge, and in the Report upon the Hospitals for the 
Insane, Feeble-Minded and Epileptic, relating to the provincially-operated institu- 
tions for the care of mental defectives. 

The number of general and maternity hospitals given in Table 7 is exclusive 
of 68 private hospitals which are not required to make detailed returns to the 
Inspector of Prisons and Public Charities. 


a 
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7.—Hospitals in Ontario, year ended Sept. 30, 1929. 


General, : har al 
< ; Mat ernit , Pees sig as O mph pnages, 
tems. an efuges, 
Isolation bp alia I = 1 etc.? 
Hospitals’ ives. nsane, 
iris er oh SOME Fe ee eS 135 10 12 75 
Number of patients (beginning of year)............... 6,814 1,829 9,774 5, 686 
PMAOUO SIFU, BED 65.0 6 85h Gog les 8S Raeien), . 202,467 2.112 2,497 5,741 
Total number receiving treatment.................... 209, 281 4,001 12,271 11,427 
BR Oh is Se hea ee Oe ee he 191, 789 1, 667 1,326 5,141 
Number of patients (end of year)..................... 7, 285 1,948 9,704 5,819 
iad asboebors pies BAP RoSRHINS ~vmoiatcale - - 62 ~ 
INMIESOSROtC EE Seed rents esti sem re rc C4 - - 1,3365 - 
Receipts—Government grants (provincial and muni- 
CIDE PMR Ae St cee ES $| 2,498,031 1,109,392 3 667, 401 
ee en ea meee | f? $| 7,486,884 421,547 853, 026 616,956 
DOM Sete te a ee eee $| 9,984,915 1,530, 939 954,6074| 1,284,357 
Expenditure—Salaries, etc........................... $ - - | 1,827,930 - 
Buildings and equipment.............. $ - = |os2,414 702 ~ 
PERE Ot Pt OOPS POT FIR FE) $| 10,140,782 | 1,545,936 | 4,242 632 1,962,798 
1Year ended Oct. 31, 1929. 2Hixclusive of 31 county houses of refuge. 3These institutions are 
government-owned and hence do not receive the statutory grants made to other hospitals. 4Includes 
other receipts. >EXxclusive of office, maintenance employees, etc. 


In addition to the statistics given above it may be said that the total number 
of days’ stay in hospitals and sanatoria during the year amounted to 3,642,745. 
The total number of deaths was 9,392, a percentage to the total number of patients 
under treatment (196,990) of 4-77. The average stay of each patient was 18-5 
days. This period, however, is considerably less if general hospitals alone are 
considered. 

With regard to the hospitals for the insane, the population of the 12 institutions 
on Oct. 31, 1928, was 9,704. Discharges, totalling 1,288, included 440 recoveries 
and 710 cases of improved condition. 


Subsection 6.—Manitoba. 


In 1928 the Government of Manitoba organized the Department of Health 
and Public Welfare. The various divisions of the Health Department include 
those of: communicable disease prevention, food and dairy inspection, public health 
nursing, sanitation, venereal disease prevention, provincial laboratories, vital statis- 
tics, and hospitalization. | >! 

The previously established Board of Health has assumed an advisory capacity 
to the Minister of Health. The Department administers the following Acts: the 
Public Health Act, the Child Welfare Act, the Hospital Aid Act, the Tuberculosis 
Control Act, the Home for Aged and Infirm Act, the Private Hospitals Act, the 
Marriage Act, the Mental Diseases Act, the Municipal Hospitals Act, the Venereal 
Disease Prevention Act, the Vital Statistics Act, the Health and Public Welfare 
Act. 

The executive power of the Department is vested in the Minister of Health 
and Public Welfare. The Deputy Minister is the executive officer of the Board of 
Health and, under the Public Health Act, the Chief Officer of Health for the province. 

The Health and Public Welfare Act states that the Minister shall preside over 
and have the management and direction of the Department, and the Department 
shall have administrative jurisdiction over all matters in the province which relate 
to health and public welfare. 
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The Department may make rules and regulations; may institute inquiry into 
and collect information relating to, all matters of health and public welfare; may 
disseminate information, and take and direct such measures as may seem suitable 
to prevent and suppress disease. 


Hospitals and Benevolent Institutions.—Information regarding hospitals 
may be found in the recently published report on “Training Schools for Nurses’, 
viz., Report No. 3, Department of Health and Public Welfare; and in the statistical 
tables compiled by the Welfare Supervision Board of Manitoba. 

The benevolent institutions receive aid from various sources, among which are: 
the Federated Budget Board; private philanthropy; municipalities and the provin- 
cial Government, both by grants and the maintenance of indigents. 


The Tuberculosis Control Act.—This Act recently became effective and 
places the task of correlating activities for the control of tuberculosis in the hands 
of a Sanatorium Board. This Board controls and operates Ninette Sanatorium 
and a central diagnostic clinic in Winnipeg, and it acts in an advisory capacity to 
other agencies. It also has a certain function in distributing equitably the municipal 
and government grants. 


Church Organizations.—These are coming more and more to the fore in 
establishing shelters, refuges, orphanages and homes for the aged, etc.; while the 
Government is making increasing efforts to accommodate the mentally disabled, 
the epileptic and delinquent. 


8.—Hospitals in Manitoba, 1929. 


Lene —————— eee En 


General, : ; 
Maternal; Sanatoria | Hospitals Orphanages, 
for for Insane, 
Items. and Refuges, 
: Consump- |Government 
Isolation tives Institutions etc. 
Hospitals. Y : 
Number of institutions.....:.-...-t.s20:s+ sss 22 o08" 29 3 3 17 
Total number patients receiving treatment............ 54,695 1,996 2,360 - 
Total number days treatment............--+-eeeeees 741,879 124,551 - - 
Staff—Graduate nurseS......2-.---.sseccecedecceeeses 192 Si, 58 - 
Student nursesasce bse mito cnere es -c- ere eter 755 29 50 - 
Receipts—Government grants.........-+:e++ee cere $| 251,800 00 | 117,000 00 | 620,222 00 106,658 40 
Motali receipts weewsas «mel serisron toe cians act $/2,226,231 20 | 311,599 56 —| 474,891 08 
Expenditure—Total.............. cece rece eee ee eens $12,432,731 30 | 653,783 59 | 579,079 36 462,228 00 
Total bed accommMmodation............0.scceececeeeee: 3,014 490 1, 705 - 


Se noe ee ee ee 


Subsection 7.—Saskatchewan. 


By an Act to amend the Public Health Act, the Bureau of Public Health was, 
on Mar. 22, 1923, made a Department of Public Health, with a Minister and Deputy 
Minister in charge. ’ 

The following acts are administered by the Department -—Public Health Act; 
Vital Statistics Act; Union Hospital Act; An Act to Regulate Public Aid to Hos- 
pitals; Venereal Disease Act; the Tuberculosis Sanatoria and Hospitals Act. 

Seven divisions with a director in charge of each, carry out the work of the Depart- 
ment as follows:—The Division of Administration, under the Deputy Minister, super- 
vises the work of the Department as a whole and formulates general policies regard- 
ing health matters. The Division of Public Health Nursing and Hospital Manage- 
ment supervises the administration of the maternity grant for needy expectant 
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mothers; arranges for and holds pre-school examination conferences; supervises the 
work of the public health nurses who do inspection work in schools, home visiting 
and generalized public health nursing in their districts, including home nursing 
instruction and classes; issues relief in unorganized districts; supervises the carrying 
out of the hospital regulations and the paying of the government grant to govern- 
ment-aided hospitals and sanatoria: the school nurses of the School Hygiene 
Branch of the Department of Education were transferred to this division of the 
Department of Public Health on May 1, 1928. The Division of Communicable 
Diseases deals with the control of such diseases and distributes sera and vaccines. 
The Division of Sanitation supervises food, water, milk and ice supplies, sewerage 
systems, urban and rural sanitation and union hospital organization. The Division 
of Laboratories includes in its work bacteriology, pathology, chemical analyses and 
medico-legal work. The Division of Vital Statistics compiles records of births, mar- 
riages and deaths, etc. The Division of Venereal Disease supervises the free venereal 
disease dispensaries where free examination and treatment are provided. 


Hospitals.—In addition to the hospitals which Saskatchewan has in common 
with the other provinces, there exists a system known as the union hospital scheme, 
designed to furnish hospital accommodation in rural districts. Under the provisions 
of this scheme, two or more rural municipalities may co-operate in arranging to 
build, equip and maintain a hospital for their residents and provide free treatment, 
the maintenance charges being taxed on the district as a whole. 


9.—Hospitals, etc., in Saskatchewan, calendar year, 1928. 


General, 


: Sanatoria : Homes 

Maternity Hospitals : 

Items. and Cc for for the Or aheten, 
Isolation ‘Gea Insane. R a 

Hospitals.1 1ves. eruges. 
Nira ORO ENS EC UTONS oo corcis ceo,» laisse eusince. vcosaboxs Sed x as 69 2 2 1 
Number of patients (beginning of year)............... - - 1, 893 83 
AGinISSIONS 4 5: yet Rc 8S cic wnye. Sadness hinience cewek Soe - - 591 34 
Wiscturcenaamn ta tC ee ek eee e eee ne = - 487 35 
Rotalipabientsc. pean cee. ee ne SR OS 57,511 2,208 2,484 117 
_ Number of patients (end of year)......... Soe on ee - - 1,967 82 
SGA I DOCEOT a see tes te ee eee 295 9 8 1 
INGTSOSs GLP hc ante hindi aed «uek cenieeaee 1,124 85 315 17 

Receipts—Government grants................000000 $ 350, 504 178 , 233 577, 835 - 

COSHMOUC a. oct elce hide sm iNets erate tune bas eit $| 2,205,228 386, 045 162,936 19,524 
ARGUE Det yay SRA ek Yat BRE ycceee aC ete SL ae Sip eenoOD wan 564,278 740,771 19,524 
ERPeENGICNTe=-SalaTICSs one ee Se $ 795,511 166, 439 292,772 12,179 
Buildings and equipment.............. $ 211,256 40,733 447,999 20,772 
GY et ile 5, Maas a SAS el Se LOR ate $| 1,006,767 207,172 740,771 32,951 


1Includes 14 Red Cross Hospitals. 


Subsection 8.—Alberta. 


The Department of Public Health in Alberta was established by an Act of the 
Provincial Legislature in 1918, and all Acts having reference in any way to the 
health of the people were placed under its administration. ‘To-day it includes the 
following branches:—Communicable Diseases; Hospital Inspection and Coroner’s 
Supervision of Operations; Laboratory; Nursing; Hospitals, Charity and Relief; 
Social Hygiene; Sanitary Engineering and Sanitation; Provincial Dentist; and the 
following institutions—(a) Central Alberta Sanatorium, (b) Provincial Mental 
Hospital, (c) Provincial Mental Institute, (d) Provincial Training School. In 
addition there were 68 private hospitals in operation on Dec. 31, 1927. 
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The Communicable Diseases Branch of the department is conducting an intensive 
campaign against infectious diseases, special attention being given to the foreign- 
born people of the province. In co-operation therewith the Sanitary Engineering 
Branch aims to see that provision is made for good housing, good air, good water 
and the safe and quick removal of all deleterious substances. 

The nurses in the Public Health Nursing Branch hold clinics of various kinds— 
pre-natal, infant, pre-school and school—in many parts of the province, main clinics 
being maintained in cities and large towns; rural clinics are sent out from them. 
Public lectures, cinemas and pamphlets are used to arouse public interest. District 
nurses, chosen for their resourcefulness and knowledge of maternal nursing, are 
maintained in remote districts. 

Under the Municipal Hospital Act, on the vote of the people of a district a 
hospital suitable for their needs can be erected, in which patients are received at the 
rate of $1.00 per day. The cost to ratepayers is approximately 3c. per acre. There 
are now 17 such municipal hospitals in Alberta. 

Free clinics for venereal diseases are maintained in the principal cities, and 
excellent work is being done in the actual treatment of these diseases, as well as in 
the education of the public both by lectures and cinemas. All inmates of public 
institutions are examined and treatment provided for those who need it. 

For statistics of the number of hospitals and similar institutions and of the 
hospitals for the insane, see Tables 1 and 3 of this chapter. 


Subsection 9.—British Columbia. 


The provincial Board of Health, responsible to the Provincial Secretary, 
administers the laws relating to public health in British Columbia. Its branches 
comprise the following:—Sanitation, Venereal Clinics, Laboratories, Tuberculosis, 
Infectious Diseases and Public Health Nursing. The Sanitation Branch has directed 
numerous recent efforts to the prevention of the spread of communicable diseases 
by touring motorists, and to the control of campers and squatters along the coast. 
The Laboratories Branch, in addition to the analysis. of specimens, distributes 
annually various vaccines and antitoxins. The ‘Tuberculosis Branch has lately 
been augmented by a travelling diagnostician in tuberculosis and the addition of 
a portable X-ray machine. The Infectious Diseases and Public Health Nursing 
Branches are charged respectively with the control of such diseases and with the 
numerous duties included in public health nursing, principally nursing service, 
child welfare, school service and dental clinics. The Board of Health collects and 
publishes annually, in connection with its report, the vital statistics of the province. 


Hospitals and Benevolent Institutions.—Table 9 contains a summary of . 
the more important hospital statistics of the year ended Dec. 31, 1928, for general 
and related hospitals and sanatoria; Mar. 31, 1929, for hospitals for the insane and 
Mar. 31, 1929, for Tranquille Sanatorium. No data are available at present with 
respect to refuges and orphanages, except those of the provincial industrial school 
for boys, which had on Mar. 31, 1929, a total of 151 inmates, largely made up of 
boys punished for theft and incorrigibility. The three mental hospitals showed 
an average daily population during the year 1928-29 of 2,294, maintained at a net 
per capita yearly cost of $318-70, or a daily cost of 873 cents. In contrast with 
records of hospitals for the insane in other provinces, showing a very equal dis- 
tribution of iuamates between the two sexes, these institutions in British Columbia. 
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showed, on Mar. 31, 1929, a population of 1,599 males and 748 females, this dis- 
proportion being noticeably greater than that existing betwen the sexes in the total 
population of the province. A further classification, moreover, of inmates according 
to country of birth, shows that 33-3 p.c. were Canadian-born, 38-7 p.c. British- 
born, and 27-8 p.c. were born elsewhere. The percentage of British-born (other 
than Canadian-born) is unusually large. 


9.—Hospitals, etc., in British Columbia, 1928-1929. 


General | Sanatorium! Hospitals 
Kenia and for for 
; Maternity | Consump- the 
Hospitals.1 tives,? Insane.2 
Pamiser atinstitntions..Co).80 005, O78, ons.) i) AH TEON 68 1 3 
Number of patients (beginning of year)............00.00- cece ceeeee - 219 2,269 
PAU SL OLE a RETIRE Me SOE oes ee, 5 Hi a - 215 543 
Biecnersec!: ot Ge truer. oe oeice..) lerlne GG omedsacde”) «; - 165 DG: 
“Ounl Mmmiver mr persona tronteths . 2. <5. Wie «x eon ck. bac os dale Pace .: 62,335 434 2,914 
otal daxomurencimentes tas) te eee tig Jf eee oh bee) 971,977 78, 225 - 
Mumber,of patients (endo year). 25.05... 65 5 ecco ace eerGlend ne dee oe - 269 2,347 
Pith AO CLOL PERRET Ee Sere Oy rn ee ee ae be Ow 55 6 - 
UNIUEB eS OLCL) werner eser END Who. (rm eee geet a hen oh Pane ty at & 2,331 - - 
EreCminie A sOWErMMCnt GTANES oe ein oni Sis aresg ew cvdcnecucce.. $| 1,378,037 242, 647 730,991 
COB MORE. emit e ems Bae oT: ene a ee OLE A PAL $| 1,761,517 56,975 132, 239 
AMEE” Fh A TS. Gale eee a een ee Or een, Se $| 3,287,962 299 , 622 863 , 230 
EEXPCNCIGULOS OAS Ee, es ee ee en en a ene $} 1,481,883 129,152 335,270 
wildings:and equipment... c).......2hSdock Os. & $ 439, 623 67,942 147,893 
BDO ERR. AEN ee, “ea NITE tech nee $| 3,265,525 299, 622 863, 230 


iCalendar year 1928. 2Mar. 31, 1929. 3Includes other receipts. 4Includes other expenditure. 


Section 3.—Other Public Health Activities. 
Subsection 1.—The Canadian Red Cross Society. 


A brief description of the organization and activities of the Red Cross Society 
in Canada appeared on p. 923 of the Canada Year Book, 1922-23. 


Subsection 2.—The Victorian Order of Nurses. 


The activities of the Victorian Order of Nurses since its inception in 1897 are 
summarized in the Canada Year Book, 1922-23, p. 923. 


Subsection 3.—Mothers’ Allowances. 


Five of the nine Provinces of Canada provide for the payment of allowances 
to mothers who are widowed or without adequate means of support. The Province 
of Manitoba was the first to take up the work in 1916, and the example has been 
followed by the other western Provinces and by Ontario. 

A statement regarding Mothers’ Allowances, showing the numbers of bene- 
ficiaries and the scales of payments and methods of administration, was published 
at pp. 935-936 of the 1925 Year Book. 


CHAPTER XXVII.—MISCELLANEOUS ADMINIS- 
TRATION. 


Section 1.—Public Lands. 


Subsection 1.—Dominion Public Lands. 


Nors.—After protracted negotiat‘ons between the Dominion Government and the Governments of 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia, agreements have recently been reached and 
assented to by the Crown for the transfer of the lands and natural resources of the Prairie Provinces and 
of the Railway Belt and the Peace River Block in British Columbia from the Dominion to the Provinces 
Sen ere Neue Parks and Indian reservations are not included in these transfers but remain under the 
jurisdiction of the Dominion Government as in the older provinzes of Canada. 

The Crown lands of the Dominion of Canada are situated: (a) in the Prairie 
Provinces (Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta), (b) in the belt of 20 miles on 
each side of the main line of the Canadian Pacific Railway, known as the Dominion 
Railway Belt of British Columbia, (c) in a block in northern British Columbia, con- 
taining 3,500,000 acres, known as the “Peace River Block’’, and (d) in the entire area, 
including the Arctic islands, to the north of the organized provinces. Every person 
who is the sole head of a family and every male who has attained the age of 18 years 
and is a British subject, or declares his intention to become a British subject, is 
entitled to apply for entry for a homestead. The lands are laid out in townships 
of 36 sections. Each section contains 640 acres and is divided into quarter-sections 
of 160 acres. A quarter-section of 160 acres may be obtained as a homestead on 
payment of an entry fee of $10 and fulfilment of certain conditions of residence and 
cultivation. To qualify for the issue of the patent, a settler must have resided 
upon his homestead for at least six months in each of three years, must have erected 
a, habitable house thereon, and must have at least 30 acres of his holding broken, 
of which 20 acres must be cropped. A reasonable proportion of the cultivation 
should be performed in each of the three years. 


Lands in Saskatchewan and Alberta, south of township 16, are not open for 
homestead entry, except by actual residents in the vicinity of the land applied for, 
but such lands may be secured under grazing lease. 


Disposal of Dominion Lands in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
—According to figures supplied by the Department of the Interior, the total surveyed 
area at Jan. 1, 1930, was 201,173,161 acres, of which 19,279,000 acres was still 
undisposed of. Table 1 shows the distribution of the surveyed area for each of 
the three Prairie Provinces as at Jan. 1, 1930. In addition to the surveyed area, 
there are large tracts of land in the northern parts of these provinces, which have 
as yet been only very little explored. The total area of unsurveyed land in these 
provinces is 475,555 square miles. : 


Maps showing the disposition of Dominion lands and lands available for 
entry, and reports on the resources and development of Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta have been issued by the Natural Resources Intelligence Service (now 
known as the National Development Bureau), of the Department of the Interior. 
Some of these are as follows:—Small Land Map of the Prairie Provinces; Land 
District Maps of the different Dominion Land Agencies; Manitoba, its Develop- 
ment and Opportunities; Agricultural Loans; the Peace River District of Alberta; 
Description of the Resources and Possibilities of the Province of Saskatchewan, etc. 
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1.—Disposition of the Surveyed Areas in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, 


Jan. 1, 1930. 


Saskat- 


Items. Manitoba. By emseate Alberta. Total. 
acres. ‘+ acres, acres. ry acres, e 
Area under homestead (including military home- 
Aig gas ale REA S 50 Ee We te Os as OT 7 8,418,040 | 30,356,200 | 21,003,220 | 59,777,460 
Area under pre-emptions, purchased homesteads, 
sales, half-breed scrip, bounty grants, special 
grants, swamp lands transferred to Province. of 
LEE) oi a ee ae ga 5,846,438 | 6,727,654 | 3,542,471 | 16,116,563 
Area granted to railway Companies. Seals a eee eS. 3,553,969 | 15,197,944 | 13,032,697 31,784,610 
Area granted to Hudson’s Bay Company.............. 1,274,147 | 3,352,958 | 2,404,182 7,031, 257 
Area of school land endowment (one-eighteenth of 
area surveyed in sections).............6.csecceces. 1, 639, 200 3,944, 650 3,769, 400 9,353, 250 
Area sold subject to reclamation by Choke 5 ae 41, 066 41,656 39, 606 122,328 
Area sold under irrigation system..................... ~ 42,812 273 , 969 316, 781 
Area under timber berths (leased).................... 1,363,700 559, 974 1,016, 672 2,940,416 
Brea ulder erazme leases: |... ocees cs os euch ccon 74,486 3,492,827 3,246,478 6,813,791 
Area of forest reserves and parks..................... 2,477, 400 6,535,000 | 17,745,700 26,758, 100 
Area reserved for forestry, parks, dairy farms and 
pulpwood purposes Gnside surveyed tract).........| 1,950,000 1,104,000 1,192,000 4,246, 000 
Pete POR SUG WARCES cnc ee) Re ee 977, 638 1, 468, 830 1, 291,376 8, 737, 844 
Ares of parish’and river lots..;......2.602.....00) ¢. : “i 529,367 84,701 121, 263 735,331 
PRE Vat RI TOREL VOR. or eens ee as cw ede,” 485, 440 1,193, 405 1,347, 657 3,026,502 
Area of Indian reserves surrendered................... 78,311 370, 686 228, 208 677,205 
Area of water-covered lands (inside surveyed tract)... .|4 4,260; 280 1,899, 593 2,296, 850 8, 456, 723 
Artes undisposed of (surveyed).....6000..... 282)... 2,781, 000 2,945,000 | 13,553,000 19,279,000 
A ed CORE MAIER, Sali oat SE Gd a 35,750,552 | 79,317,890 | 86,104,719 | 201,173,161 


Homestead Entries.—Table 2 gives the number of homestead entries and 


cancellations in the fiscal years from 1874 to 1929, providing a record of the growth 
of settlement in the Prairie Provinces. From 7,426 in 1900 the number of entries 
rose rapidly to 41,869 in 1906, declined to 21,647 in 1907, and rose again to more 
than twice that number in 1911. The largest number of “net” entries was made 
in 1906, when new entries exceeded cancellations by over 30,000. The record 
number of 44,479 entries in 1911 was offset by 22,122 cancellations, leaving “net’’ 
entries of 22,357. It is noteworthy that more homestead entries were made in 


1929 than in any other year since 1916. 


The number of grants made to soldiers from 1919 to 1929 was 1,643, 5,981, 
2,892, 1,655, 1,212, 710, 584, 576, 468, 504 and 742 respectively. Entries by soldiers 
cancelled in the years 1919 to 1929 are included with those given in Table 2. 
Such cancellations from 1924 to 1929 numbered 630, 615, 510, 574, 819 and 624 


respectively. 
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2—Number of Homestead Entries and Number of Homestead Cancellations from 
1874 to Mar. 31, 1929. 


Nore.—From 1874 to 1894 the departmental years ended Oct. 31; from 1895 to 1899, Dee. 31; from 
1900 to 1906, June 30; from 1¢07, Mar. 31. 


Homesteads. Homesteads. Homesteads. 
Years. Number | Number You “Number Number Years. Number Namber! 
of can- - 0 can- of can- 
Entries. | celled. Entries. | celled. Entries. | celled. 

Toe diart ase Bee 1,376 889 || 1898....... 4,067 SOON ALOT ener 39, 151 18,486 
1875.. 499 803) || US942 aaa. 3, 209 648 Ho19iS. a 33, 699 17,101 
AS7GURo...53* 347 HHS tt Lodo: Sala a. 2,394 683) lolol eee 31,829 15, 854 
1877.. 845 ADT |) 1896. . 25. -- 1,857 SO ot OlS new ore 24,088 12,351 
VA Woe , 1,788 EST USO ls ene 2,384 1,690 || 1916....... 17,030 10,070 
TETAS. Weg oreaarcre 4,068 2,045 || 1898....-.. 4,848 4 BAG I LODZ a secre 11,199 9,570 
1SSORsaates oe oe 2,074 679 . 1800... 3% 9:2 6, 689 1,746 TOUR Reas a 8,319 6,314 
bE ele « Saray 2,753 O87 O00 aes cere 7,426 12096 ||) LOLOK Teas 4,227 4,115 
1882.. 7, 483 B, 480 TOOL cogs 0 8,167 TGS IT NT LOZ Orrin 6, 732 7,891 
1883... 6, 063 UH ONE GO reac 14, 633 3-296 |) 1920. 5,389 7,336 
1884.. 3, 753 1.33.0 allah 903 sernetescte in 3h, 388 5.9083 )) (G22. tee 7,349 7,806 
1885........-5. 1,858 597 || 904: weary. 26,073 Sa702 ts AGzoes aie g 5,343 7,061 
TSSG se tee 2,657 OA VOM gh oe Yok 30,819 TUFQOGNIPLOZE Es: See 3, 843 4,187 
TSS ZUR Sct 2,036 459 || 1906....... 41,869 11, 637 1925... ene: 3, 653 4,171 
TSSSaene A kha 2,655 BES TNL GO7. ai: 21,647 TA NON SLO 202 eras 4, 685 3,400 
ESG0nt eh fe ts tee 4,416 639 || 1908....... 30,424 15.668 || 1927....... 5, 760 5, 809 
TSOORRA See ee 2,955 AuiO4) | eEOOON ies. 4: 39,081 WON A Pehsoie tees 7,233 7,315 
USGIRED. floc ee 3,523 934 |l-1910. van. 2. 41, 568 168832702 Oe ress 16, 157 6,€32 
1892. 4,840 T8226 TOES. che: 2 44,479 22,122 


Table 3 is a statement of the homestead entries on Dominion lands in the years 
1920 to 1929. Statistics of the origin of those making homestead entries in the 
fiscal years ended 1923 to 1929 are given in Table 4, and financial statistics of 
receipts from Dominion lands in Table 5. 

The privilege of making pre-emptions or purchased homestead entries was 
withdrawn by Order in Council as from Mar. 20, 1918, confirmed by c. 19 of the 
Statutes of 1918, assented to May 24, 1918. 


3. Homestead Entries on Dominion Lands in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta 
and British Columbia, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1920-1929. 


Provinces. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Manitoba........ 1232 725 1,488 879 632 464 616 797 688 643 
Saskatchewan.... 1,918 1,670 Dae: 2,104 1,699 1,804 2,363 2,702 2,961 5,808 
Albertadie duet 3,448 2,874 2,928 Dee 1,347 1,192 1,556 2,145 3,411 8,933 
British Columbia 134 120 200 153 165 193 150 116 73 te 
Motalssscsee 6,732) 5,389} 7,349 5,343) 3,843) 3,653 4,685| 5,760) 7,283 16,157 
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Table 4 is a statement of the nationalities of persons making homestead entries 
in the fiscal years 1923-29. The last item “Second homesteads” relates to second 
homesteads taken up, under an amendment made to the Dominion Lands Act 
in 1928, by Canadians who have already secured homestead entries on Dominion 
lands and are British subjects, either by birth or by naturalization. 


4.—Homestead Entries in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British 
Columbia, by Nationalities, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1923-1929. 


Nationalities. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 
No No No No. No No No 

@anadians from’ Ontario.cci.s ss socorseess 589 453 377 424 491 550 818 
¥ UE DEC en et eer ee ah 198 136 127 160 230 453 530 
fo INO Ve OCU blanc: pachct re afonion 71 43 43 31 59 63 83 
i. New Brunswick............ 38 26 17 BS 82 29 de 
sf Prince Edward Island 31 14 38 13 27 37 31 
ae IIS MILO A cae ok ave oe cee 299 304 263 341 408 407 696 
4 Saskatchewan...........:.. 187 146 138 229 333 382 766 
es YMLDOLEARS AL i atetn hae ek oe 193 115 92 117 rays 805 517 
3 British 'Columbias.: oe... 40 40 29 29 Gy! 42 90 
Persons who had previous entry............ 844 590 636 626 806 947 1,536 
INCWIOUNCIOANIO Ora tene te ahi ce. sae taaee Ee 6 3 3 1 - 3 5 

Canadians returned from the U.S........... 3 _ - = _ = = 
United states Nationals...) .... c.g. freee: 1,019 639 627 842 874 955 oo 
Priglisitercee sts tees ace LOW be tt Sore. 575 415 321 388 477 494 727 
Wels laa eerie oly WES... ss dead « xnrde - - - - - ~ 38 
COUCHES Nee eee Meenas Rp be RE Bite 7 133 104 113 113 126 179 271 
Prishabirmesrtomng es e eeSAk, Der A ey 70 34 45 52 59 61 137 
PUTO VIC Nee ere ey tL AE ee arahing Bee al tis 21 23 12 18 18 50 49 
IBGISIANS ee ee es ee ee AR fe 24 9 11 18 29 27 36 
VSS ak Ghee Fae oR ean kid wk Poe See Ee 18 12 20 18 17 32 65 
Thani hRanigy een, tae Samia IR aa eaten a ana Wee 10 5 10 20 15 9 14 
Roummanianss)) Sere. wea ee; RTRs es 11 14 12 40 45 65 109 

GIVEN! an aoe ee aR oes See ae ee re os 3 - 1 3 1 4 

(SS (SE EIEN AS ala ee ie gi Nall ia i cee 33 29 4] 72 60 188 385 

PAUSE Ome SAT ASS ap hiod | aeckens: ot erst svar 420 303 267 = = = = 
NUS UDIATIS MPR ere eet ace au olatne Ln ee 3 - - - 359 479 403 408 
Lun Saran S eee eet ete. ba eh SLs te - - - 74 123 163 250 
Hollandersipeuc. ods ae}. oxi. J hesoexoete 16 15 10 13 24 45 59 
TV ANCR IE pee en TR PION 5 Be ta Maree ‘oh Fk a 20 30 SHY 53 84 160 
ical herse. teen Piste asc ae cake ae, os aah oh oerndcs cule 15 8 18 12 5 14 5 
TOON iS RUSS ns SOURS, She cl NI eer enemy ene en een aA al heim 107 93 80 93 99 159 230 
INO TRVWerianismenet? ates. Serie, 2h. Slee 113 7 82 92 147 289 367 
1 RAGES AYU: i Ne gh aloe aS ee er 96 86 133 192 241 282 463 
ee ee Es PEE 30 26 | 15 36 35 25 37 
COLES NETOM ey oe Op RETOUR Ae te RR 1 - - - 2 = 8 
POMS EAMES nee see a Ee ais a lahucih cS chy 1 - - 2 2 4 
INTO WR ER ANGOTS i. piece see calc nels aitiete soe k 2 1 - 1 - 1 1 
Chee Ran Re as EL Oe ae a ee 2 2 3 14 ~ 1 1 
TS EVOL A hee ee Me Ni ks Oe See 1 - 1 - 1 - 7 
IPT CES es aa he GE OR re ie 78 52 31 75 148 _ 853 871 
ROMS them eae rE <> pose uate eco. «ons - - 2 5 1 1 2 
aI EOSIN S: ORES ere tons freien norte crs. ds Nees 20 2 3 - 5 12 18 49 
SOUbMCA IOTIGANS ste ak . ok. Godel «oc dence 2 r— - 2 - 1 2 
WCZECNGSIOV AIAN GAD Lee Mental ke « bake sad = - - 7 25 60 150 
SOUL MGATTICANSM, 48 oe ee elec. ake ooo oe) 7 6 - 3 - 5 1 
MCRICONS 4 TREE SRO ISD Gwe tok oes 1 6 - - - 2 3. 

Peel bight laidians sare st. tae dale. av ahona - - - - = 14 = 

Nina VAS eee ee stn een pitas esd ines > - - - = = 22 = 
Phen natonalitiecens: fs bueswlencess « asccke. b. - - 5 3 th if 55 
SoCond NOMeSteaAdS. 5.1.2 vee Gey. occ ae ous - - - - = = 4,691 
ROCA GS peek ms aa ee ee 5,343 | 3,843 | 3,653 | 4,685 | 5,760 | 7,233 | 16,157 


1Austrians and Hungarians were not separated prior to 1926. 
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5.—Dominion Lands Revenue for the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1923-1929. 


Sources of Receipts. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 
$ $ $ $ : $ $ 
Homestead fees..........-..- 53,460 38, 640 36, 500 46,900 57, 700 (2,001 161,890 
Cash: salesii.'.. nie: 414,279| 404,952) 410,222) 467,601 544, 874 732,324 785, 661 
Serip Balestiesac. coe cverraeas 909 160 612 - - - = 
. "Tina ber dues Aewcatia ast Mra * 825,465 847,773 981,400] 1,098,692] 1,190,975} 1,388,140) 1,395,726 

Hay permits, mining, stone f 

quarries, etc., cash......... 823, 183 723 , 763 639,749} 793,358] 1,084,695} 963,164) 1,197,890 
All other receipts sO. RE os 314,480} 338,559) 425,384] 473,646} 540,310] 607, 230 611,112 
Gross TEVENUC.. + «sean tenes nee 2,431, 767| 2,353,847| 2,493,867] 2,880,197] 3,418,554) 3,763,409) 4, 152,279 
Refunds ees eee 83, 152 71,983 102,881 76, 684 91, 280 74,334 81,940 
INSEE TOVENUG.. Herr eaktah aan 2,348,615] 2,281,864] 2,390,986] 2,803,513] 3,327,273] 3,689,075 4,070,339 
Total Revenve, 1872 to date.|76, 559, 581/78, 841, 445/81, 232, 431/84, 035, 944/87, 363, 218 91,052, 293/95, 122, 632 
Letters patent for Dominion 

Pan G swe aiee © sy eee ae es No. 6,973 Oo a 4,304 5, 484 5,543 5,490 6,015 
Homestead entries....... 5, 348 3, 843 3, 658 4,685 5,760 e235 16, 157 


’ 


Railway Lands.—In the early stages of the settlement of the Northwest, 
large grants of wild lands were made to the railway companies as subsidies (see 
Table 12 of the chapter on Transportation for details), while the Hudson’s Bay Co., 
under the contract by which the Northwest Territories passed to the Dominion, 
retained one-twentieth of the lands of the fertile belt. Statistics have been compiled 
of the sales of land by these companies and the prices at which lands were sold 
in the fiscal years since 1893, the figures given in Table 6 throwing considerable 
light on the ups and downs in the settlement of the West. The maximum acreage 
was sold in 1903, and the maximum amount was received in 1918. Itis noteworthy 
that the sales reached a low point for recent years in 1923, and in 1929 were almost 
seven times those for 1923. Details of sales by the different companies are given 
for the three latest fiscal years in Table 7. ‘Their total sales since 1893 were 
28,499,356 acres and the total amount received $268,505,454, or an average of $9.42 
per acre. 


6.—Land Sales by Railway Companies with Government Land Grants, and by the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, fiscal years ended 1893-1929. 


Total sales. Average Total sales. Average 
Years. price per Years. price per 
Acres. Amount. acre. Acres. Amount. acre. 
$ $ $ b 

ESOS eee 120, 211 352, 847 2-93 LOL2 eer ar ee 1,329,390] 18,224,419 13-70 
TSO4848 secs 68, 668 207, 856 SS O2Mie Ol S almen ee 707,149} 9,867,155 13-95 
1S9S eens 114,713 222,489 TO4e iP LO are. pense 501,575} 7,398,191 14-75 
180 Gy tae ot 108, 016 361,338 3°34 TAOS TS ee ont stentae 192,801} 3,279,031 17-01 
SO (Grace aeey ae 222,225 719,016 p23 yee Milter & eacasie 354,886) 5,435,949 15-32 
SOS i eh ae 448, 623 1,431,774 Sica Rem a HEN Werte ieeaeriane 755,154| 12,357,377 16-35 
1899 sree eeete > 462,494 1,520, 792 SOS OWS ae teens 1,116,237| 20,887,600 18-71 
OOO eee 648,379) 2,125,146 SoU ALO LO nue 1,038,657] 18,148,736 17-47 
190T arsenate 621,027) 2,088,269 SOON 1920) sane 1,026,157} 19,188,225 18-69 
WOOD, ee cicoks ce 2,201, 795 7,746, 958 3 DOU O2Mirae aes. sae 553,630} 10,860, 756 19-61 
OOS tee ener 4,229,011} 14,651, 757 SV Toll PPB ee CAG © 155,239] 2,633,572 16-96 
GOA eee 1,267,187) 5,564,240 4-39 O23 sere tar 123,303 1,864,364 15-12 
IMO ual aay eats 990,005} 5,046,572 509) esl O24 ete Ne 159,795} 2,460,057 15-39 | 
LOU Oat eee 1,642,684} 9,871,241 6-01 LOD. Ssaranee 247,405; 3,700,938 14-95 
ITO nervte © Be bsk 5 1,237,759| 7,697,930 6° O21) S120. eee - 457,822} 5,594,216 13-01 
LO OSH reteaneente 346,693} 3,052,461 Se Sel eae OZ laser 666,479} 8,295,685 12-45 
LOGS arene 109,373 2,211, 885 ATHOS Ay ODS Ree ade 783,604} 9,259,759 11-82 
POLO Mec en 1,184,790) 15,835,228 13286 NIM BLOLS We nee ae 859,769) 9.858, 688 11-46 
TO errr 1,406,651) 19,122,937 13-59 


‘Nine months to Mar. 31. 
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7.—Land Sales by Railway Companies with Government Land 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, in the fiscal years ended Mar. 
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Grants, and by 
31, 1927-29. 


' 1927. 
Companies. 
Acres. | Amount. 
$ 
Hudsons Baw iGo 9:2 bck meena l ocet 282,670} 3,414,539 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co........... 249,497) 2,979,958 
Manitoba Southwestern Colonization 
Tawa yA Os ti Fe fo 8, 695 27,043 
Qu’Appelle, Long Lake and Saskatche- 
wan Railroad and Steamboat Co...... 9,985 142, 968 
Calgary and Edmonton Railway Co..... 8, 658 96,799 
Canadian Northern Railway Co......... 107,511] 1,586,850 
Great Northern Central Railway Co.... 4,463 47,531 
otalye. 26 40d Ae ned. 48 666,479) 8,295,685 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Public Lands.! 


1928. 1929. 
Acres. Amount.| Acres. . | Amount. 
$ $ 

289,713) 3,546,598 289,903} 3,349,574 
387,034] 4,349,779 447,594! 4,902,593 
4,910 46, 256 8,266 61,134 
7,888 93, 833 5,393 73,201 
17, 162 205, 693 17, 628 199.975 
67,714 924,018 83,507] 1,189, 833 
9,183 93 , 582 7,478 82.378 
783,604) 9,259,759 859,769} 9,858,688 
(except 


In the Maritime Provinces, in Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia, 


the Railway Belt and the Peace River Block, referred to in Subsection 1), the public 


lands are administered by the Provincial Governments. 
Acts were passed at the 1930 Session of the Dominion 


all the land is settled. 


In Prince Edward Island 


Parliament, transferring the Dominion lands situated in the Prairie Provinces and 
in British Columbia,’ except the Indian Reserves and the National Parks, to the 


Provinces. 


Nova Scotia.—Ail provincial legislation regarding Crown lands and forests 


is governed by an Act passed in 1926, called the I.ands and Forests Act. 


The 


total area of the Crown lands in Nova Scotia is approximately 2,319,378 acres. 


Crown land can only be granted to applicants of not less than 18 years of age, 
desiring the land for their own benefit and for the purpose of actual settlement, 
and for agricultural or grazing purposes, the grant in each case not exceeding 150 
acres. The price of such land is $1 per acre in addition to the expense of surveying. 
The applicant only obtains a grant of the land if he, two years from the date he 
has taken possession thereof, has built a house thereon; has resided upon the said 
land for not less than three successive years; and has cultivated not less than ten 


acres of land thereof. 


Crown land may be leased if the land is of inferior quality, and if the person 
proposing to lease same undertakes to expend money in draining, dyking or develop- 
ing such land. Lands may also be leased if the person proposing to lease same 
undertakes to expend money in the erection of mills and machinery for the manu- 
facture of wood products or pulp. Grants and leases are signed by the Governor 


in Council. 


The Minister of Lands and Forests may grant licences to cut timber on the 
ungranted land of the Crown, on payment of such dues as may be in his discretion. 
The cutting licences are subject to regulations and restrictions prescribed by the 


Governor in Council. 


1 For copies of the detailed regulations governing the disposal of provincial Crown lands, application 
should be made as follows:—Nova Scotia, to the Minister of Lands and Forests, Halifax; New Brunswick, 


to the Deputy Minister of Lands and Mines, Fredericton; Quebec, 
Quebec; Ontario, to the Minister of Lands and Forests, 


Forests, 


Columbia, to the Deputy Minister of Lands, Victoria. 


to the Deputy Minister of Lands and | 


Parliament Buildings, Toronto; British 
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New Brunswick.—The area of New Brunswick is about 17,863,000 acres. 
Of this the Crown holds about 7,500,000 acres, most of which is timber land. The 
province is essentially a wooded country, and will in all probability always derive 
a large part of its revenue from forest industries. Practically all the Crown timber 
lands are held by licence for the cutting of timber, most of these licences expiring 
in 1933, subject to a renewal for an additional 10 years; or pulp or paper licences 
may be issued for a term of up to 50 years where the licensees have undertaken to 
erect or enlarge pulp or paper mills within a specified period. While it may safely 
be said that the bulk of the Crown lands are better suited to lumbering than agri- 
culture, yet there are still some Crown lands well suited to mixed farming, which 
may be taken up by prospective settlers. The maximum allowed to any one 
settler is 100 acres and he is required to reside on the land three years and cultivate 
ten acres of the same before obtaining a grant. For some of the best lands there 
is a charge of $1 per acre, in addition to the settlement duties already referred to. 
This may be paid in four annual instalments. The Provincial Government controls 
hunting throughout the province and angling in non-tidal waters within the prov- 
ince. Fishing in tidal waters, is however, under the control of the Dominion Govern- 
ment. 

Quebec.—In Quebec the area of public lands subdivided and unsold on June 
30, 1928, was 8,248,129 acres. During the year ended June 30, 1929, 119,332 
acres were surveyed; 107,130 acres reverted to the Crown; 147,399 acres were 
eranted for agricultural and industrial purposes, etc.; adding to the acreage avail- 
able at June 30, 1928, the area surveyed and the areas that reverted, and deducting , 
sales and grants, there remained, subdivided and unsold on June 30, 1929, 
8,327,192 acres. Agricultural lands in 100-acre lots are available for settlement 
upon prescribed conditions at 60 cents per acre, on application to the Department 
of Colonization, Mines and Fisheries. 

Ontario.—In Ontario the public lands which are open for disposal are chiefly 
situated in the districts of Muskoka, Parry Sound, Nipissing, Timiskaming, Coch- 
rane, Sudbury, Algoma, Thunder Bay, Kenora, and Rainy River, and in the counties 
of Haliburton, Peterborough, Hastings, Frontenac, Lennox and Addington and 
Renfrew. In northern Ontario, which comprises the territory lying north and west 
of the Ottawa and French rivers, the townships open for sale, except in the districts 
of Timiskaming and Cochrane, are subdivided into lots of 320 acres or sections 
of 640 acres, and a half-lot or quarter-section of 160 acres is allowed to each 
applicant at the price of 50 cents per acre, payable one-fourth cash and the balance 
in three annual instalments, with interest at 6 p.c. The applicant must be male 
(or sole female) head of a family, or a single man over 18 years of age. The con- 
ditions of purchase require actual occupation by the purchaser, the erection of a 
house, the clearance and cultivation of at least 10 p.c. of the area, and three years’ 
residence. Proxy regulations enable an individual to purchase a half lot of 160 
acres and place an agent in residence, but the duties to be performed before issue 
of patent are double those required in ordinary purchases. In the districts of 
Cochrane and Timiskaming a unit of 80 acres, more or less, is the limit to which 
one individual is entitled; the residence duties are the same as in other parts of the 
province, but the area to be cleared and put under cultivation amounts to 15 acres. 
After a purchaser has 50 acres cleared and under cultivation on his lot he may 
purchase an adjacent 80 acres upon which he is required to clear at least 30 acres 
before the issue of patent, but on this second parcel no buildings or residence are 


required. 
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Free grants are available on lands within the districts of Aleoma, Nipissing, 
Thunder Bay, Sudbury, Rainy River and Kenora, and between the Ottawa river 
and Georgian bay, comprising portions of the counties of Renfrew, Frontenac, 
Addington, Hastings, Peterborough and Haliburton and the districts of Muskoka 
and Parry Sound. Grants of 160 acres are made to either single or married men 
in free grant territories where the land is subdivided in lots of 320 acres. In the 
Huron and Ottawa territory an allowance for waste lands may increase the grant 
of a single man to an area not exceeding 200 acres, while heads of families may 
secure 200 acres free and purchase an additional 100 acres at 50 cents an acre. The 
settlement duties are as follows:—(a) at least 15 acres to be cleared and brought 
under cultivation, of which 2 acres at least are to be cleared and cultivated annually; 
(b) a habitable house to be built, at least 16 by 20 feet in size; (c) actual and con- 
tinuous residence upon and cultivation of the land for 3 years after location, and 
thence to the issue of the patent. The mines and minerals and all timber other 
than pine are covered by the patent. 

Returned soldiers who enlisted and rendered overseas service with the Can- 
adian Expeditionary Forces are each entitled to an allocation of 160 acres free 
(except in the districts of Cochrane and Timiskaming, where only 80 acres are 
allowed), in any township regularly open for sale, subject nevertheless to the 
performance of settlement duties. 

Ranching lands may be leased on reasonable terms in waste and wooded 
areas, the valley of the Trent river, lying between lake Ontario and Georgian bay, 
affording good opportunities for cattle and sheep raising. The minimum annual 
rental is 5 cents an acre. Leases may be obtained subject to payment of an annual 
rental, and on condition that there be regularly maintained on the land such number 
of head of stock as may be consistent with the resources of the area covered. 

More than 20,000,000 acres of the very finest arable land await the plough. 
Ontario is 3} times as large as the British Isles, 1 times as large as Texas, and 
almost twice the size of France or Germany. From east to west its borders are 
1,000 miles apart, and from north to south 1,075 miles. Recent extensive coloniza- 
tion road building has made accessible vast tracts of untilled farm land and virgin 
forests in northern Ontario. 

Desirable sites for summer homes or tourist purposes may be purchased or 
leased in the various parts of the province.! 

Loans are made to settlers in the northern and northwestern districts, the 
maximum amount of any loan being $500 with interest at 6 p.c. per annum, upon 
such terms and conditions as the oan Commissioner may approve. The Govern- 
ment is anxious that all bona fide settlers shall take full advantage of this opportunity 
to secure any needed loan, and full information respecting it may be secured on 
application to the various Crown lands agents, or direct from the Settlers’ Loan 
Commissioner, Toronto. 


Manitoba.—The Provincial Government of Manitoba has control of 270,000 
acres of unsold lands. Part of these consist of areas transferred by the Dominion 
Government many years ago as “swamp lands”, practically all of which have now 
been reclaimed, and the remainder are selected railway lands from the grant of 
the former Manitoba and Northwestern Railway Company. 

As most of these lands are located in some of the best farming districts of 
Manitoba and well within the southern half of the province, they present a particu- 


1 Booklets giving full information may be obtained on application to the Minister of Lands and Forests, 
Parliament Buildings, Toronto, Ont. y 
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larly attractive proposition to intending actual settlers. Railway shipping facilities 
are excellent, while graded roads are, generally speaking, close at hand and schools 
are within easy reach. 

Intending settlers and others are afforded the choice of selecting from this 
unsold area lands suitable for grain growing, mixed farming or stock-raising. For 
the purpose of placing them within easy reach of all, very reasonable prices have 
been placed upon them. ‘The province also possesses marsh lands that are particu- 
larly well adapted to muskrat farming, an industry that is now becoming very 
firmly established in Manitoba by reason of the very favourable climatic conditions 
and the abundant supply of the various roots and grasses upon which the muskrat 
thrives. The terms of sale are one-twentieth of the purchase price in cash, the 
balance being payable in 15 equal annual payments with interest at the rate of 
6 p.c. per annum.! 


British Columbia.—In British Columbia there are large areas of free grant 
lands. Any British subject, being the head of a family, a widow, a femme. sole 
who is over 18 years of age and self-supporting, a woman deserted by her husband 
or whose husband has not contributed to her support for 2 years, or a bachelor over 
18 years of age; or any alien on making a declaration of his intention to become 
a British subject, may pre-empt, free, 160 acres of unoccupied and unreserved sur- 
veyed Crown lands, not being an Indian settlement and not carrying more than 
8,000 feet per acre of milling timber west of, and 5,000 feet per acre east of the 
Cascade range. Fees payable include $2 for recording, $2 for certificate of improve- 
ment and $10 for Crown grant. Residence and improvement conditions are 
imposed, and land can only be pre-empted for agricultural purposes. After occupa- 
tion for 5 years and making improvements to the value of $10 per acre, including 
clearing and cultivation of at least 5 acres, the pre-emptor may obtain certificate of 
improvement and Crown grant. The fact that an applicant has previously home- 
steaded in another province does not preclude him from pre-empting in British 
Columbia. Unsurveyed lands cannot be pre-empted. 

Homesite leases of an area not exceeding 20 acres, surveyed or unsurveyed, 
may be obtained for occupation and cultivation—this being a provision to enable 
fishermen, miners or others to obtain homesites—at a small rental, under improve- 
ment conditions, including the building of a dwelling in the first year, title being 
procurable after 5 years’ occupation and completion of survey. 

Under the Land Act, vacant and unreserved Crown lands, surveyed or unsur- 
veyed, may be purchased in quantities not exceeding 640 acres for agricultural 
purposes on improvement conditions. The Minister may require improvements 
to the value of $5 per acre within 4 years of allowance of the sale, and Crown grant 
may be withheld until it is certified that improvements are made. The minimum 
price of first class (agricultural) lands is $5 per acre; second class (grazing) lands 
$2.50 per acre. The purchaser of surveyed land is charged an additional 50c. an | 
acre for the survey; in the case of unsurveyed lands the applicant must have the ~ 
area he applies for surveyed at his own cost. 

Crown lands are leased, subject to covenants and agreements deemed advis- 
able, for agricultural or industrial purposes—for hay-cutting up to 10 years; for 
other purposes, except timber-cutting, up to 21 years; for any industrial or other ~ 
special purpose, with approval of the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, for not 
over 99 years. 


to 1For further particulars apply to the Deputy Provincial Lands Commissioner, Parliament Buildings, . 
innipeg. 
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The Land Settlement Board has selected a number of land settlement areas 
contiguous to the Canadian National and Pacific Great Eastern Railways. Lands 
within these areas are sold on easy terms for farming purposes, conditional upon 
development, prices being usually from $3 to $10 an acre, a small cash payment 


- being required and the balance spread over a term of years to suit the purchaser. 


British Columbia returned soldiers are entitled to abatement of $500 on purchase 
price. ‘The Board has power to order those owning land within an area to improve 
it, and to levy a penalty tax for failure, also power to procure compulsory sale 
of undeveloped land. 

Timber-cutting rights are acquired by timber-sale. The applicant locates 
the timber, and, application being made, the area is cruised, surveyed if necessary, 
and advertised for sale by tender. All particulars are obtainable from the Forest 
Branch, Department of Lands. Information regarding water rights for power, 
irrigation, etc., may be obtained by addressing the Water Rights Branch, Depart- 
ment of Lands. 

The area of land administered by the Province is 211,336,560 acres!, of which 
about 10,000,000 acres have been alienated, about 10,000,000 acres are under 
reserve as timber, coal, grazing and other leases and licences, and about 11,000,000 
in timber, park, Indian, game and other reserves. The total area of surveys at 


Dec. 31, 1928, was 33,305,947 acres, including 22,910,927 acres of land surveys, 


9,145,186 acres of timber, 683,121 acres of coal lands, 28,548 acres of phosphate 
licences and 538,165 acres of mineral claims. The area included in cities is 74,487 
acres, in district municipalities 871,853 acres, and in village municipalities 3,055 
acres. 

The area of the province is 238,469,600 acres', of which 92,800,000 acres is 
above timberline and 91,432,100 acres is forested—39,352,000 acres carrying over 
1,000 ft. b.m. per acre and 17,281,600 acres from 5,000 to 30,000 ft. b.m. per acre. 
The area suitable for agriculture is estimated at 22,618,000 acres. On Vancouver 
island an area of 2,110,054 acres is included in the Esquimalt and Nanaimo Rail- 
way land grant, embracing the southeastern portion of the island, and applications 
for lands in this area are to be made to the land agent of that railway at Victoria. 


Section 2.—National Defence. 


Before the outbreak of the war, the Canadian Militia consisted of a Permanent 
Force, which on March 31, 1914, numbered 3,000 officers, non-commissioned officers 
and men, and an Active Militia, which at the same date numbered 5,615 officers and 
68,991 non-commissioned officers and men. After the outbreak of the war on 
Aug. 4, 1914, successive contingents of troops of all arms were recruited, equipped, 
trained and despatched by the Canadian Government to Great Britain for active 
service. When hostilities ceased on Nov. 11, 1918, there had been sent overseas, 
for active service in the Canadian Expeditionary Force, about 418,000 officers, non- 
commissioned officers and men.2 

Organization.—Prior to 1922, three departments of the Canadian Govern- 
ment were concerned with the defence of Canada, viz.:—the Department of Militia 
and Defence; the Department of Marine and Naval Service; the Air Board. 


1The expected reconveyance to British Columbia of the Railway Belt and Peace River Block will aug- 
ment this total to that of the total area of the province, viz., 238,469,600 acres, as given by the provincial 
authorities. ‘The Dominion estimate of the area of British Columbia is 227,747,200 acres, of which 3,766,400 
acres are covered by water. 

* For the detailed expenditures of the Canadian Government on account of war appropriations in the 
fiscal years 1915-1921, see the Canada Year Book, 1921, p. 798. 
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During the Session of 1922, the National Defence Act was passed, consolidating 
the Naval Service, the Air Board and the Department of Militia and Defence into 
the Department of National Defence. This Act became effective by proclamation 
on Jan. 1, 1923. Under it there is a Minister of National Defence and a Deputy 
Minister of National Defence. To advise the Minister there has been constituted, - 
by Order in Council, a Defence Council consisting of :—a President (the Minister), 
a Vice-President (the Deputy Minister), and the following members:—the Chief of 
the General Staff, the Chief of the Naval Staff, together with the Adjutant-General, 
the Quartermaster-General and the Director, Royal Canadian Air Force, as 
associate members. ‘There is also a Secretary of the Council. 


Subsection 1.—Military Forces. 


The Militia of Canada is constituted by the Militia Act. The Active Militia 
is divided into the Permanent and the Non-Permanent Militia. 


Permanent Militia.—The Permanent Force consists of the following units:— 


‘Cavalry.—The Royal Canadian Dragoons; Lord Strathcona’s Horse (Royal Canadians). 

Artillery —The Royal Canadian Horse Artillery Brigade (‘‘A’’, “B” and “‘C”’ Batteries); Royal 
Canadian Artillery (Nos. 1, 2, 4 and 5 Heavy Batteries and No. 3 Medium Battery). 

Engineers.— Royal Canadian Engineers (13 detachments). 

Signals—The Royal Canadian Corps of Signals. 

Infantry —The Royal Canadian Regiment; Princess Patricia’s Canadian Light Infantry; The Royal 
22nd Regiment (a French-Canadian regiment). 


Pay Corps.—The Royal Canadian Army Pay Corps (12 detachments). 
Military Clerks —The Corps of Military Staff Clerks (12 detachments). 


The strength of the Permanent Active Militia is limited by the Amending Act 
of 1919 to 10,000, but at present the limited establishment is less than 3,700. 


Schools of Instruction.—The Canadian Small Arms School is the only school 
which is an independent unit of the Permanent Force, but at all stations of the 
Permanent Force in Canada there are conducted Royal Schools of Instruction. 


Non-Permanent Militia. —The Non-Permanent Militia consists of :— 


35 Regiments of Cavalry and Mounted Rifles. 
64 Field Batteries, Canadian Artillery. 
12 Medium Batteries, Canadian Artillery. 
11 Heavy Batteries, Canadian Artillery. 
3 Anti-Aircraft Sections, Canadian Artillery. 
15 Field Companies of Engineers. 
2 Fortress Companies of Engineers. 
7 Field Troops of Engineers. 
9 Divisional Signals. 
2 Fortress Signal Companies. 
7 Signal Troops. 
23 Contingents, Canadian Officers Training Corps. 
15 Machine Gun Units. 
122 Battalions of Infantry. 
12 Divisional Trains, Canadian Army Service Corps. 
49 Units of the Canadian Army Medical Corps. 
11 Detachments of Canadian Army Veterinary Corps. 
11 Detachments of the Canadian Dental Corps. 
11 Detachments of the Canadian Ordnance Corps. 
13 Detachments of the Canadian Postal Corps. 


The total establishment of the Non-Permanent Militia is 8,971 officers and 
114,580 other ranks, as shown in the following table. 
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8.—Permanent and Non-Permanent Active Militia in Canada, 1929. 


Permanent Non-Permanent 
erect Corvice. Active Militia. Active Militia. 
Personnel. Horses. Personnel. Horses. 
SCP ANCIC On Oral ISG. camels cisigicis os-t)sc.<5..52 0 woh «2 48 _ = a 
Cavalryiand) MountedGRiflesre:. Serene ile idole wan 405 317 12,802 7,439 
tol PATUINOT yo hele eR Ee hae es aianeN wecsietia icin g 32 414 112 9, 280 6, 616 
WEG AT CUNOrY a. Ree oon re cc irs Meme Perch hess 51 ~ 1,549 984 
Heavy Artillery and Anti-aircraft Sections........... 234 2 1,426 45 
POTD OCT Ape ant eer Bette ate re, vo ciel a wicl-c's Wie ee son) aigreieia. Yeas 262 16 3,421 812 
cu aahe ise pee a | ERM Teh Salone etch ca ae i a AEN 303 - 3,779 2,160 
UAL AW ale ORDSE some Rieeet ele waists sah cieme f siels shopasoabepa nedore - ~ 373 ~ 
infantry. -la.. BE COE ee NOC RS REL 751 35 74, 169 84 
Oficers: slrairiip OC Orpste ce ve ke eis a > soleneheeame nn oie ek - - 4,098 - 
Mahi ner Craw eOLPS ont vies se weice welius Geiss Fie ss 5k Ae - ~ 6,502 744 
AQITVOORVACE OULDR Iter tee eh cts ree ete s foe eae els 269 48 1, 245 286 
NONE @OMMOA TOUS Hees. Cle Qalesla ahah sige s Mid ister abe aac anntoys 892 - 4,907 682 
PO UALCe Rie PRT: ft SatNS ole Fenian 3,629 530 123,551 19,822 


Reserve Militia.—In addition to the Active Militia, there is also the Reserve 
Militia, a framework designed to serve as a basis for contingent military organiza- 
tion. Drill and training are voluntary and entail no expense to the public. 

The reserve formations of the Active Militia, as distinguished from the Reserve 
Militia mentioned above, comprise :— 


The Reserve of Officers (general list). 
Reserve unit for each active unit. 
Reserve Regimental Depots (Cavalry and Infantry). 

The reserve units of the Active Militia are intended for the purpose of pro- 
viding for the organization of the officers and men who haye completed their service 
in the Active Militia or who have otherwise received a military training. 

On completion of service in the Active Militia men are not posted automatically 
to reserve units. These units are recruited by specific enlistment. 


Military Districts.—For the command, training and administration of the 
Canadian Militia, Canada is divided into 11 military districts, each under a comman- 
der assisted by a district staff. 


Militia Appropriations.—The Militia appropriations for the six fiscal years 
ended Mar. 31, 1925-1930, are shown in Table 9. 


9.—Money Voted by Parliament for the Militia, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1925-30. 


Items. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Administration... ..-. +.) 4. 301,000 301,000 301, 000 317,000 317,000 317,000 
Cadet Services.............. 400, 000 400, 090 400, 000 500, 000 500, 000 500,000 
Contingencies............... 30,000 30, 000 30,000 40,000 40, 000 40,000 
Engineer Services and Works 500, 000 566, 000 566, 000 803, 900 830, 000 830, 000 
General Stores.............. 390, 000 390, 090 380, 000 607,799 891, 800 891, 800 
Manufacturing Establish- : 

RTIOIUOS Meee ate hace acdincs 420,000 420, 000 420,000 472,395 587,000 587,000 
Non-Permanent Active Mil- 

EY ante Rees: See oh, ee 1,610,000 |} 1,710,000 | 1,660,000 | 2,084,300 | 2,315,000 2,315, 000 
Permanent Force........... 4,800, 000 4,800, 000 4,800, 000 4,800,000 4,950, 000 4,950,000 
Royal Military College..... 365, 000 365, 000 365, 000 365, 000 375,000 375,000 
Topographic Survey........ 35, 000 35, 000 35, 000 40,000 45,000 45,000 
Transport and Freight...... 160,000 160,009 160, 000 165, 000 215,000 215,000 

Total, Qa dient 9,011,000 | 9,177,000 | 9,127,000 | 10,195,394 | 11,065,800 | 11,065,800 
Civil Government,.......... 744, 5551 726,701! 753, 889 } 763, 9661! 790, 5051 840,755 1 
Grand Total....... 9,755,555 | 9,903,701 | 9,880,889 | 10,959,360 | 11,856,305 | 11,906,555 


1Department of National Defence. 
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Subsection 2.—The Naval Service. 


The Naval Service of Canada was established by the Naval Service Act, 1910 
(9-10 Edw. VII, c. 43), the main provisions of which were described in the Year 
Book of 1910, pp. XXVI-Xxix. © 

The Department of Naval Service was amalgamated with the Department of 
Militia and Defence and the Canadian Air Board, to form the Department of 
National Defence, in 1922. 

The Royal Canadian Navy and its Reserve Forces are under the direction of 
the Chief of the Naval Staff, who is a member of the Defence Council. The Service 
consists of :— 


1. Headquarters at Ottawa (permanent); 

9. Royal Canadian Navy (permanent); 

3. Royal Canadian Naval Reserve (non-permanent); 

4, Royal Canadian Navy Volunteer Reserve (non-permanent). 

Royal Canadian Navy.—The Royal Canadian Navy has an authorized 
complement of 104 officers and 792 ratings. A large majority of the men of the 
R.C.N. are serving under 7-years’ engagements. A small proportion consists of 
specialist gunnery, torpedo, and engine room ratings, lent from the Royal Navy, 
and a small proportion are ex-petty officers of the Royal Navy and men serving 
under special service engagements of from one to five years. 

A proportion of the officers of the Royal Canadian Navy serves periodically 
in ships of the Royal Navy, to acquire experience in capital ships, light cruisers 
etc., and training courses are arranged for selected officers at the instructional 
schools of the Royal Navy to qualify in war staff, gunnery, torpedo, wireless, and 
other duties. Courses for selected men in the gunnery, torpedo and mechanical 
training schools of the Royal Navy are similarly arranged. 


The ships of the Royal Canadian Navy are:— 


H.M.C.S. Champlain (destroyer—in commission). 

‘CS. Vancouver (destroyer—in commission) ; 

C.S. Thiepval (minesweeper—in commission); 

'C.8. Armentiéres (minesweeper—in commission) ; 

‘C'S. Festubert (minesweeper—in commission) ; 

‘CS. Ypres (minesweeper—in commission). 

Two aoe era H.M.C.S. Saguenay and H.M.C.S. Skeena are under construction for 
the R.C.N. 


Naval training establishments, comprising: naval barracks; gunnery drill sheds, 
with all modern appliances for teaching gun-laying, sight-setting, etc.; parade 
grounds; and other equipment, are maintained at Halifax and Esquimalt. Naval 
dockyards, with work shops, etc., ‘for refitting and supplying necessary stores to 
H.M.C. ships, are also maintained at Halifax and Esquimalt. 


Royal Canadian Naval Reserve.—The establishment of the Royal Canadian 
Naval Reserve is 70 officers and 430 men recruited from amongst sea-faring personnel. 
Officers have been appointed to act as registrars at Halifax, Charlottetown, Quebec, 
Montreal, Vancouver. 

Officers and men of the Royal Canadian Naval Reserve attend naval training 
at Halifax and Esquimalt for 42 days for the first year of enrolment and for 14 days 
annually or biennially thereafter. They are permitted to volunteer for service 
afloat up to a maximum of six months during each period of enrolment. The period 
of enrolment in the Royal Canadian Naval Reserve is five years. 
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Royal Canadian Naval Volunteer Reserve.—The establishment of the Royal 
Canadian Naval Volunteer Reserve is 70 officers and 930 men, distributed as follows: 
—Halifax (half company); Saint John (half company); Charlottetown (half 
company); Quebec (half company); Montreal (company); Ottawa (half company); 
Toronto (company); Hamilton (half company); Winnipeg (company); Saskatoon 
(half company); Regina (half company); Edmonton (half company); Calgary (half 
company); Vancouver (half company); Prince Rupert (half company). | 

Each company or half company is under the immediate command of an officer 
of the R.C.N.V.R., appointed as company commanding officer. The company 
commanding officer is assisted by other commissioned officers of the force. 

A petty officer instructor (a highly qualified ex-petty officer of the Royal Navy 
or of the Roya! Canadian Navy) is employed at each company headquarters to give 
instruction to men of the company in gunnery, seamanship and other naval subjects. 

Each officer and man of the R.C.N.V.R., performs annually a minimum of 30 
drills of not less than one hour’s duration at company headquarters. In actual 
practice 40 to 50 drills have been performed annually by each member of the com- 
pany. Officers and men also attend from two to three weeks’ naval training annually 
at the naval bases at Halifax or Esquimalt. 

Officers and men who can obtain the necessary leave of absence are permitted 
to perform a maximum of four months’ voluntary service during each period of 
enrolment, and a large number have availed themselves of this opportunity of 
gaining extended naval experience under sea-going conditions. The period of 
enrolment in the R.C.N.V.R. is three years. 


Subsection 3.—Air Services. 


Under the Act creating the Department of National Defence, the powers, 
duties and functions vested in the Air Board by the Air Board Act of 1919 are now 
administered under the direction of the Minister of National Defence. 


The Air Services have three functions: — 
(1) The air defence of the country. 
(2) The conduct of flying operations for the Civil Services of the Govern- 
ment. 
(3) The control of civil aviation. 


On July 1, 1927, the Air Services, which up to that date had been administered 
by the Director, Royal Canadian Air Force, under the Chief of Staff, were reorgan- 
ized and divided into two divisions, as follows:— 


(a) Military. 


Royal Canadian Air Force.—The Royal Canadian Air Force, under the 
Chief of the General Staff, administers and controls all military air operations. 
The functions of the Royal Canadian Air Force are as follows:— 


(a) To provide adequate training facilities for all Government Air Services. 

(b) To provide a nucleus air force around which service units can be formed 
in the event of war. 

(c) To build up a reserve of pilots and mechanics. 


The ‘principal station of the Royal Canadian Air Force is at Camp Borden, 
Ontario, with other units at Vancouver and Ottawa. 
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The R.C.A.F. Station, Camp Borden, provides training for officers and airmen 
of the permanent and non-permanent personnels of the R.C.A.F., and also summer 
training for provisional pilot officers. Training is also provided, and trained personnel 
supplied, to the Civil Division of the Air Services. The training covers flying and 
ground subjects, co-operation with military services, and such other courses of 
instruction as may be necessary. 

The R.C.A.F. Station, Vancouver, provides a seaplane training base for the 
Royal Canadian Air Force, as the R.C.A.F. Station, Camp Borden, only provides 
training on land machines. 

The strength of the Permanent Royal Canadian Air Force, as at Dec. 31, 1929, 
was 90 officers and 684 other ranks. 


(b) Civil. 


To meet the growing needs of civil aviation, the following three branches were 
organized, under the Deputy Minister :— 


Civil Government Air Operations.—This Branch is charged with the carrying 
out of all air operations required by any Dominion Government Service, including 
the forest protection, survey and other miscellaneous work now carried out for 
the Departments of the Interior, Mines, Agriculture, Indian Affairs, National 
Revenue, Public Works, Railways and Canals, Marine and Fisheries, etc. The 
headquarters of the Branch is at Ottawa, and its operating bases are as follows:— 
High River, Alta.; Winnipeg, Man. Sub-bases and detachments are at Lac du 
Bonnet, Man.; Berens River, Man.; Norway House, Man. ; Cormorant Lake, Man. ; 
Winnipegosis, Man.; Ladder Lake (Big River), Sask.; Lac la Ronge, Sask.; Ottawa, 
Ont.; Dartmouth, N.S. Eleven mobile photographic detachments undertake aeriai 
photography in all provinces. 

The central stores and workshops for the Civil Division are administered as 
a part of this Branch. These are located at Victoria island, Ottawa. 


Control of Civil Aviation.—The duties of this Branch include the inspection, 
licensing and registration of aircraft, airharbours, commercial and private air pilots, 
air engineers and air navigators. In addition to these duties, the location and con- 
struction of air routes and matters connected with airship services are administered 
in this Branch. 

Civil aviation in the Dominion has had its chief development in connection 
with the exploration and conservation of the natural resources of the various prov- 
inces including forest protection, aerial photography and the transport of men and 
supplies to remote points and mining districts. Nineteen regular air mail routes are 
now in operation. 

On Dec. 31, 1929, there were in force certificates and licences as follows:—" 
private air pilots, 341; commercial air pilots, 334; air engineers, 305; registration 
of aircraft, 409; airharbour licences, 68. (See also ‘Air Navigation”, pp. 659-661, 
in the chapter on Transportation and Communications. ) 


Aeronautical Engineering.—This Branch undertakes the technical duties for 
both Military and Civil Divisions. The Chief Aeronautical Engineer acts as Con- 
sulting Engineer to the Department of National Defence, and is responsible for all 
questions of design, airworthiness of aircraft, equipment, works and buildings, 
and other similar technical duties. 
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Subsection 4.—The Royal Military College. 


The Royal Military College of Canada was founded in 1876 by the Honourable 
Alexander Mackenzie, Prime Minister of Canada. Since its foundation 2,136 
gentlemen cadets have been enrolled, and of this number 197 are now in attendance. 

The Royal Military College has a very distinguished record in connection with 
the war. Of the 914 graduates and ex-cadets who served, 353 were granted com- 
missions direct from the College, and 43 enlisted with a view to obtaining com- 
missions; 1&6 ex-cadets were reported as killed in action, died of wounds, or missing. 
Ex-cadets of the College won the following honours and decorations:—1 Victoria 
Cross and 3 recommendations for the Victoria Cross, 106 Distinguished Service 
Orders, 109 Military Crosses, 2 Distinguished Flying Crosses, 62 other British 
decorations, 42 foreign decorations. Three Canadian and one Australian divisions 
were commanded by graduates of the College. 

Ex-cadets who have served in the Army, either in the regular forces or during 
the Great War, include 1 general, 5 lieutenant-generals, 17 major-generals, and 


29 brigadier-generals or brigadiers. Eleven knighthoods have been conferred on 


ex-cadets for distinguished service. 

The establishment of the College, as stated in the Act of 1874 (87 Vict., c. 36), 
was “for the purpose of imparting a complete education in all branches of military 
tactics, fortifications, engineering and general scientific knowledge in the subjects 
connected with and necessary to a thorough knowledge of the military profession, 
and for qualifying officers for command and staff appointments’. In addition to 
the foregoing, the course of instruction is such as to afford a thorough practical 
and scientific training in civil engineering, surveying, physics and chemistry, English 
and French. Strict discipline, combined with physical training, riding, drill and 
outdoor games, forms part of the curriculum. 

The College is situated on a beautiful peninsula, one mile from Kingston, with 
the Cataraqui river emptying into the St. Lawrence river at its junction with lake 
Ontario, on the one side, and Navy bay on the other. The grounds include 
about 500 acres. The buildings of the College proper are situated on the above- 


’ mentioned peninsula, comprising 60 acres. The remainder of the grounds, on which 


stands the historic Fort Henry, is at the disposal of the College for use as a training 
area. On the point of the College peninsula is situated Fort Frederick, built in 
1837 when Kingston became the capital of Canada, the fort comprising a portion of 
the defences of Kingston. ‘The College is under the supervision of the Department 
of National Defence, and is inspected annually by an advisory board composed of 
leading Canadian citizens, both civil and military, which makes its reports and 
recommendations to the Minister of National Defence. The staff is composed of 
a commandant and a staff-adjutant, assisted by a competent staff of civil and 
military professors and instructors. 

A four years’ course leads to a “diploma with honours” or “diploma” or a 
“certificate of military qualification.” A number of commissions in the Canadian 
Permanent Force and the Royal Canadian Air Force, as well as commissions in 
the British Regular Forces, the Indian Army, and the Royal Air Force, are offered 
annually to graduates. In addition, one inspector’s commission in the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police is open each year to a graduate. To those graduates 
joining the British Army, the privilege of one year’s seniority is granted in the 
British or Indian Armies. This has been arranged in order to equalize the seniority 
of graduates of the Royal Military College of Canada with those: of Woolwich 
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or Sandhurst, since the courses at the latter institutions are shorter than the Canadian. 
Positions in the Public Works Department, Hydrographic Survey, ete., may also 
be obtained by graduates. Several Canadian universities admit graduates to the 
third years of arts and science courses. 

The principal Canadian universities admit recommended graduates to the 
fourth year of their civil engineering courses and to the third year of other engineer- 
ing courses, including chemical engineering. The R.M.C. diploma is also accepted 
by the Law Societies and Bar Associations of Ontario, Quebec, Nova Scotia, Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan, British Columbia and Alberta, as the equivalent of a B.A. 
degree for admission to the study of law. The Institute of Chartered Accountants 
of America and the Association of Accountants of Quebec likewise accept R.M.C. 
eraduates as registered students under the same conditions as university graduates. 

Entrance to the College is on a competitive basis. Candidates are required 
to pass a rigid medical examination, and to have obtained junior matriculation 
or its equivalent in the province where they have been educated. 

Applications for admission to the College should reach The Secretary, Dept. 
of National Defence, Ottawa, before May 31 of each year. 


Section 3.—Public Works. 


Since Confederation and before, the Department of Public Works has been 
known as the constructing department. In 1879 the railways and canals were 
placed under control of a new department, the building and maintenance of peniten- 
tiaries were transferred to the Department of Justice, the maintenance and construc- 
tion of lighthouses to the Marine and Fisheries Department, and the smaller drill 
halls and armouries to the Department of Militia and Defence. The work of the 
Department of Public Works is now divided into three principal branches, v7z., 
the Engineering Branch, the Architect’s Branch and the Telegraph Branch. 


Engineering.—The Engineering Branch conducts the construction and repair - 
of wharves, piers, breakwaters, dams, weirs, bank and beach protection works; 
the improvement of harbours and rivers by dredging; the construction, maintenance 
and operation of Government dredging plant; the construction and maintenance, of 
eraving docks; the construction and maintenance of interprovincial bridges and 
approaches thereto, and of bridges on highways of national importance in the 
Northwest Territories; the maintenance of military roads, also hydrographic and 
ordinary surveys and examinations, inclusive of some precise levelling and geodetic 
measurements which are required for the preparation of plans, reports, and estimates; 
river gaugings and metering; the testing of cements and materials of construction; 
the licensing of international and interprovincial ferries; and the control of works 
constructed in or over navigable waters by authority of the Navigable Waters 
Protection Act. 


Architecture.—The Architect’s Branch constructs and maintains Government 
buildings, post offices, customs houses, examining warehouses, and constructs 
quarantine, immigration and experimental farm buildings, armouries, military 
hospitals and drill halls, and telegraph offices. 


Telegraphs.—The Telegraph Pranch has control over the construction, 
repairs and maintenance of all Government-owned telegraph lines and cables. 
These lines are located in the provinces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, 
Ontario, Saskatchewan, Alberta, British Columbia and the Yukon. (See also 
pp. 687-688.) 
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Graving Docks.—There are 5 graving or dry docks built and owned by the 
Canadian Government. The dimensions of these docks are shown in Table 10. 
The dock at Kingston, Ontario, is under lease to the Kingston Shipbuilding Com- 
pany. The dock at Lauzon, Quebec, east of the old dock, is 1,150 feet long, divided 
into two parts (650 and 500 feet respectively), and 120 feet wide with depth of 40 
feet at high water. It cost about $3,850,000. Under the Dry Dock Subsidies Act, 
1910 (9-10 Edw. VII, c. 17), several docks have been subsidized by payments 
of 3 or 33 p.c. per annum on the original cost for a given number of years, as shown 
in Table 11. 


10.—Dimensions of Graving Docks Owned by the Dominion Government. 


Width at— Depth of |_ Rise of tide. 
Location. Length .|————__—____—___—_| water |——————___ 
coping. |bottom.| entrance.| onsill. | Spring. | Neap. 
ft ft ft ft. ft ft ft 
Lauzon, Que. “Champlain” Peneen ce aeree 1,150 144 105. 120 40-0 H.W 18 13-3 
auzon Que, ‘sLorne’’ 6s acdene. dacs 600-3 100 59-5 62 25-8 H.W. 18 13-3 
Esquimalt, BiC(Old Dock) .22...20.2. 450-7 90 41 65 29:0 H.W.| 7 to 10) 3 to 8 
HSQUIENAts 1 Pee Jee le 2 Oe: 1,150 149 126 135 40-0 H.W.| 7 to 10} 3 to 8 
ING SCON ONG rans ser Cac ndbe pare uae a 308-6 79 47 55 16-0 - - 
11. Dry Dock 
Subebites Act, 1910. 
Depth 
Location. Length.} Width.| over Total ' Subsidy. 
aie cost. 
tte ft. fte $ 
Gollingwood Now! Ontxt 230.08 ess 515-8 59-8 14-8} 500,000) 3 p.c. for 20 years. 
Collinewoods INou2; Ont... 6. 25s0dde sine cake 413-2 95 19-2} 306,965} 3 p.c. for 20 years. 
(POLEEATUMUE, ONGC tates th ee 708-3 77:6 16-2} 1,258,050] 3 p.c. for 20 years. 
Montreal, Que. .. Floating Dock, ‘‘Duke of : 

Connaught” Bane aps 58 Ee Ocean 601 100 31-5] 3,000,000} 33 p.c. for 35. years. 
Prince Rupert, B.C. (Floating Dock)........ 600 100 32 | 2,199,168] 34 p.c. for 35 years. 
IAIN GO NNee NG ES. scsi tcebsccri eatcsnte ce fcastee': 1,150 133 40 | 5,500,000} 42 p.c. for 35 years. 
North Vancouver, B.C. (Floating Dock)..... 556-5 98 28 | 2,500,000} 44 p.c. for 35 years. 


| Expenditure and Revenue.—Table 12 shows the expenditure and revenue 

of the Public Works Department of the Dominion Government, for the fiscal years 
1924-29. For the fiscal year 1929 the expenditure was $19,948,576, as compared 
with $16,596,414 in 1928—an increase of $3,352,162, largely accounted for by 
expenditures for harbours and rivers, dredging and public buildings. 


12. —Expenditure and Revenue of the Public Works Department for the fiscal years 
ended Mar. 31, 1924-1929. 


EXPENDITURE (exclusive of Civil Government Appropriations). 


Items. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Harbour and river works....| 5,772,800 | 6,529,466 | 6,296,293 | 3,835,914 | 4,198,905 5, 230,360 
Dredging plant, etc......... 2,004,483 | 2,043,635 | 2,350,225 | 1,918,798 | 2,879,559 3,106, 638 
Roads and bridges.......... 43,234 59, 997 304,074 9,717 38, 629 38,896 
RMR CRS ands cesses tose a = = = 84,251 540,076 
Public buildings............ 7,223,545 | 8,507,795 | 7,778,324 | 6,984,720 | 8,252,449 9,902,676 
EO ee ee 940, 677 905,519 856, 144 802,495 840,451 893, 888 
Miscellaneous.......... reas 606, 407 593, 482 245,061 199, 309 302,170 236, 042 

OEE R inc Cazes 2 luisiese j 16,591,099 | 18,639,894 | 17,830,121 | 13,750,953 | 16,596,414 | 19,948,576 
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12.—Expenditure and Revenue of the Public Works Department for the fiscal years 
ended Mar. 31, 1924-1929—concluded. 


REVENUE. 
Ne —————— ee ili We 
Items. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Graving docks..........+--- 117, 562 92,831 85,382 120, 402 87,322 102, 065 
Rents: oes. cera hee emer eae 102, 808 122, 588 130,594 96,315 101.571 97,114 
Telesraplssass. os scien eo ele 284,328 294, 735 294,181 309, 488 298, 663 356, 485 
Casual revenue..........--+: 174, 100 80,895 154, 535 108, 605 98,435 83,311 
INGPTles Sere cy ernie yore et 709 1,860 4,543 1,048 1,361 1,358 
Total .2.35.2 4.038% 679,509 592,909 669, 235 635,858 587,352 640,333 


Section 4.—The Indians of Canada.! 


The Indians of Canada who are wards of the Department of Indian Affairs 
number about 108,012, their numbers varying slightly from year to year. A small 
yearly increase is evident, however, and the popular notion that the race is dis- 
appearing is not in accordance with facts. Before they were subjected to the degenerat- 
ing effects of European civilization and the devastating results of the many colonial 
wars, the numbers of the Indians were undoubtedly larger, but any reliable infor- 
mation as to the aboriginal population during either the French or the early British 
régime is non-existent, and there is no adequate basis for a comparison between 
the past and present aboriginal populations. An interesting sketch of the progress 
of the Indians of Canada since Confederation will be found in the Report of the 
Department of Indian Affairs, 1927. 


Administration.—Indians are minors under the law, and their affairs are 
administered by the Department of Indian Affairs under the authority of the Indian 
Act. This Department is the oldest governmental organization in the Dominion, 
dating back to the time of the conquest. It was originally under the military 
authorities, and did not become a part of the civil administrative machinery until 
1845. By section 5 of the British North America Act, 1867, the Indians of Canada 
and the lands reserved for them came under the control of the Dominion Govern- 
ment, and in 1873 an Act of the Canadian Parliament (R.S.C., c. 81) provided that 
the Minister of the Interior should be Superintendent-General of Indian Affairs 
and as such have the control and management of the lands and property of the 
Indians in Canada. The aim of the Department of Indian Affairs is the advance- 
ment of the Indians in the arts of civilization, and agents have been appointed to 
encourage the Indians under their charge to settle on the reserves and to engage in 
industrial pursuits. 

The system of reserves, whereby particular areas of land have been set apart 
solely for the use of Indians, has been established in Canada from the earliest times. 
It was designed in order to protect the Indians from encroachment, and to provide 
a sort of sanctuary where they could develop unmolested until advancing civiliza- 
tion had made ‘possible their absorption into the general body of the citizens. 

Reserves have been set aside for the various bands of Indians throughout the 
Dominion, and the Indians located thereon are under the supervision of the local 
agents of the Department. The activities of the Department, as guardian of the 

1The letterpress under this heading is taken in the main from the article contributed by the Depart- 
ment of Indian Affairs to the 1921 edition. Paragraphs on the linguistic stock and tribal origin of the 


Indian population, their industries and occupations, their health, sanitation and dwellings, appearing on 
pp. 786-789 of the 1921 edition, are not reprinted. 
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Indians, include the control of Indian education, health, etc., the development of 
agriculture and other pursuits among them, the administration of their funds and 
legal transactions and the general supervision of their welfare. 

The local administration of the Indian bands on the reserves scattered through- 
out the Dominion is conducted through the Department’s agencies, of which there 
are in all 116. The number of bands included in an agency varies from one to more 
than 30. The staff of an agency usually includes various officers in addition to 
the agent, such as medical officer, clerk, farm instructor, field matron, constable, 
stockman, etc., according to the special requirements of the agency in question. 
The work of the agencies is supervised by the Department’s inspectors, each inspector 
having charge of a certain number of agencies. Expenditures upon destitute 
Indians are made by the Dominion Government, either from public funds or from 
the tribal funds of the Indians themselves. 

The Indian Act provides for the enfranchisement of Indians. When an Indian 
is enfranchised he ceases to be an Indian under the law, and acquires the full status 
of citizenship. In the older provinces, where the Indians have been longer in contact 
with civilization, many are becoming enfranchised. Great discretion, however, 
is exercised by the Government in dealing with this problem, as Indians who become 
‘enfranchised lose the special protection attached to their wardship, so that it is 
necessary to guard against premature enfranchisement. 


Treaties.—In the older eastern provinces, the history of the Indians has 
been one of slow development with that of the community. In western Ontario 
and the Prairie Provinces, the situation has been different. There the rapid spread 
of civilization made it necessary to take prompt and effective measures to protect 
the moral claims of the Indians, which are recognized by the Government. Accord- 
ingly, treaties were entered into with the Indians, whereby the latter ceded to the 
Crown their aboriginal title and interest in the country. In consideration of such 
cession, the Crown agreed to set aside adequate reserves, make cash grants, provide 
per capita annuities, give assistance in agriculture, stock-raising, hunting, trapping, 
- etc., as particular circumstances might require, provide education for the Indian 
children, and otherwise safeguard the Indians’ interests. These treaties have been 
made from time to time as occasion arose and as new territories were opened up. 
No treaty has been made with the Indians of British Columbia, but their welfare 
has received no less attention from the Government on that account. 


Government Expenditure.—On Mar. 31, 1929, the capital of the Indian 
Trust Fund, which a year earlier had amounted to $13,203,367, had increased to 
$13,629,404. The amounts expended from the Consolidated Revenue Fund were 
as follows:—voted by Parliament for the purposes of the Department, $4,788,703; 
annuities by statute, $217,231. 


Statistics.—Statistical tables of population, school attendance, income and 
agricultural activities of the Indians in Canada follow. The figures in 
Table 13 are compiled from reports of the various censuses since Confederation, 
while the remaining tables contain data from the latest Annual Report of the Depart- 
ment of Indian Affairs. The 1929 figures include only those Indians who are wards 
of the Department of Indian Affairs, which takes a quinquennial census of the 
Indians under its control. Such Indians increased in number from 104,894 in 1924 
to 108,012, or an increase of nearly 3 p.c. in the quinquennium. The figures of 
the decennial census include some thousands of persons of Indian race who are 
living off the reserves as ordinary citizens of Canada. 
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13.—Indian Population of Canada at the Decennial Censuses of 1871-1921, and in 1929. 


Provinces. 1871.1 18811. 1891.2 1901. 1911. 1921. 1929. 

Prince Edward Island........ 323 281 314 258 248 235 295 
Nova Scotian mee socectecriet > 1, 666 225 2,076 1,629 1,915 2,048 1,929 
New Brunswick.......-.-.--- 1,403 1,401 Un Eval 1,465 1,541 oo 1, 604 
QUGHEE.ic fetes om state ee oss 6, 988 7,515 13,361 10, 142 9,993 11,566 12,885 
Ontariowa sas ied. Coarse - kes 12,978 54820) 17,915 24,674 23, 044 26,436 | 27,420 
British Columbia...........- 23 , 000 25, 661 34, 202 28,949 20, 134 DOES TL 25,107 
WanitOlbac®. okllea cine’. stettetes= | 16,277 7,876 13, 869 12, 263 
Saskatchewan...........--++- | 26.304 {11° 630 12,914 10, 784 
IN ibertaee ct CARRE tae rte. e.: $ 56,000 56, 239 51,249 ae 11, 630 14,557 9,846 
Yukon Territory...........-- 3,322 1,489 1,390 1,264 
Northwest Territories........ 14,921 15, 904 3, 8734 4,615 

Total. 4.cs eck 102,358 | 108,547 | 120,638 127,9412| 105,492 | 110,596 108, 012 


1Census figures in the organized provinces and estimates for the rest of Canada. 

2Racial origin not taken in 1891; the figures have been taken from the report of the Department of 
Indian Affairs of that year. 

3Includes 34, 481 ‘‘half breeds’’. 

4The smaller Indian population of the Northwest Territories in 1921 is to be ascribed to the extension 
of the boundaries of Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba in 1912. This also accounts for the increase in the 
1921 Indian populations of these provinces. 


Indian Education.—The educational work of the Department is now very 
extensive. In the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1929, a total of 341 Indian schools 
were in operation, including 78 residential schools for Indians, with an enrolment 
of 7,075, and 254 day schools for Indians, with an enrolment of 8,118 Indian pupils, 
also 9 combined public and Indian schools, with 154 Indian pupils enrolled. The 
total enrolment in the Indian schools has increased from 12,799 in 1915-16 to 15,347 
in 1928-29 and the average attendance from 8,080 to 11,258, or from 63-1 p.c. to 
73-3 p.c. of the enrolment. Continuation and high school work is now being taught 
in several of the day and residential schools. The amount spent on Indian education 
in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1929, was $2,215,412. 


14._Enrolment and Average Attendance of Pupils at Indian Schools, fiscal years 
ended Mar. 31, 1916-29. 
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Pisce Residential Schools. Day Schools. Total. Perectitace 
ended Average | Average Average % 
Marches: Enrolment. e tendante! Enrolment. attendants: Enrolment. tondanieee attendance. 
AGLGS. caehies ae 4,661 4,029 8,138 4,051 12,799 8, 080 63-13 
AON, cccstcropmccuens a 4,520 4,149 7,658 4,136 12,178 8, 285 68-03 
TOTS seo foe cele 4,692 4,081 Tasers 3,797 12,413 7,878 63-46 
VOD: Pisses. sce 4,640 4,014 7,012 3,587 11, 952 7,601 63-59 
TODO Reece ce telass 4,719 4,133 7,477 3,516 12,196 7,649 62-71 
HIYA Te ets Seca 4,783 4,143 Teas) 3,931 12,558 8,074 64-29 
TQ Q Oe ree see rerst: 5,031 4,360 7,990 4,308 13,021 8, 668 66-56 
1923 ean rere tei 5,347 4,695 8,376 4,411 iB As 9,106 66-35 
YT YEE SARs Srrone 5,673 4,856 8,199 4,332 13,872 9,188 66-23 
1925 MERA ter eis 6, 031 5,278 8,191 4,601 14, 222 9,879 69-46 
1926s eee eer Gn824 5, 658 8,455 4,940 14,782 10,598 71-69 
1 CO ea ie oe 6, 641 5,881 8,069 4,660 14,710 10,541 71-66 
GDS eee Ree ey 6, 795 6, 043 8,223 4,823 15,018 10, 866 72°35 
1929 eevee see ices 7,075 6, 282 8,272 4,976 15,347 11, 258 73°35 


Economic Advancement of the Indians in the Past Decade.—The Indians 
of Canada have made remarkable progress in economic status during the past 
decade. When the fact is kept in mind that the Indians, unlike the whites, are 
not increasing rapidly in numbers, the significance of the figures which follow will 
be better appreciated. The area of the land under cultivation by Indians was 
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232,751 acres in 1929, as compared with 173,198 acres in 1916. Their live stock in 
1928 included 41,341 horses and 52,753 cattle, as compared with 35,315 horses and 
37,188 cattle in 1916. The total income of the Indians was $9,784,576 in 1928, as 
compared with $6,241,497 in 1916. If the Department’s annual estimate of the 
number of Indians is used, the per capita figure of income is $91 in 1928 as compared 
with $59 in 1916. Information showing the acreage and value of Indian lands in 
1929, the crops raised in 1928, the live stock owned by Indians in 1928, the sources 
and values of the income of Indians in 1928, isgiven by provinces in Tables 15 to 18. 


15.—Acreage and Value of Indian Lands, by Provinces, 1929. 


Land 
Total Land Value 
Provinces. acreage of scree ten under of 
reserves. | cultivation. cultivation. lands. 
acres acres. acres $ 
PrincopC WATGriSIAnds ec coes lees seiiek « cetloanaels oe 1,668 424 318 20,000 
INTO VADUS COULA SEE Mrtciok caats Daaveiasies «boreal jaheue efcoens 19, 241 3,929 833 97,775 
OW SA LUMS WACK sok, deters beets crac. sista dita ss seietaoroaret et ats 34,568 1,036 410 71,008 
AEST OO- ae SRR RE eee ee Ae 8 193,941 18, 826 12,569 1,519, 640 
1,039, 890 76, 483 61, 246 4,954,710 
118,528 14, 668 2,984,914 
762,571 46,174 | 14,663,637 
847,938 69, 844 18,411,360 
253,915 26,636 | 12,609,931 
- 53 3, 734 
GR hd. Gree 5a bani op kids ai daicarwlety 5,087,788 | 2,083,650 232,751 | 55,336,709 


16.— Area and Yield of Principal Field Crops of Indians, by Provinces, 1928. 


Provinces. Wheat. Oats. Other Grain. 
- acres. bush. acres. bush. acres. bush. 

Prince Edward Island....... 18 216 55 1,100 - - 
INGN AS COtA, Heiees . OP. — - 624 1,039 3 67 
New Brunswick............. : 5 40 114 1,825 19 215 
QUC OCS ate Ws oro cereseterwie.c 198 1,968 1, 807 16,378 349 4,481 
OntaTtO ee ees coil 2,200 30,021 13,792 327, 745 4,164 92, 260 
Manitoba)... esta «ids. d-teites 2,022 29,391 Bogor 53,533: | = 3,054 54,131 
Saskatchewan..... aera. 16,216 229,279 10, 837 199, 033 2,374 48, 724 
‘A lbertsee (eet basses. aces 19, 232 325,326 7,634 157, 408 1,503 82,911 
British Columbia:.......... 1,879 39, 936 3,520 70, 087 281 4,304 
Watal yz... 4... L002! 41,770 656,177 40, 0533 828, 148 11,7502 237,093 

Provi Peas, B t Potat ~ Other Roots. |Hay,and 

rovinces. eas, Beans, etc. otatoes. ; Biden. 

acres. bush. acres. bush. acres. bush. tons. 

Prince Edward Island........ - = 20 1,020 te 100 105 
INO Vidi SCOUIA mm hins Sacirae tier 134 224 954 4,242 193 629 554 
New Brunswick.............. 8 102 703 4,295 153 1,553 157 
CUCHECS, sGREEER ASEAN a. 5.008 106 1,322 1,093 22,300 71 2,988 4,000 
MOI CATION. Pica cin trodes eee ciaraters 715 12,024 2,405 101, 809 1,252 37,390 36, 066 
Aipiihes) ey: wee SESE’ ole ee ee - : - 301 28 , 825 31 2,181 19,174 
Saskatchewanss...06.4 5060 se - - 254 13,519 82 2,731 32,327 
MH BSE 2 Ae Clee Me eA - - 181 12,509 2 1,683 36,295 
British Columbia............ 519 11,174 2,155 | 149,473 491 39,965 26, 793 

Yukon and INGWioic tre as - - 3 115 - 50 - 
otal. genie... 1,3614| 24,846 6,6254| 338,107 2,035 89,270 155,471 
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17.—_Numbers of Farm Live Stock of Indians, with Total Values, by 
Provinces, 1928. 


8 ————————————— 


Value of 
Provinces. Horses. Cattle. Poultry. | Live Stock 
and Poultry. 
No. No. No. $ 

Princo Mdwardilsiand © bs. Soho site chee: enna tenses 17 28 130 2,000 
NOU SCOEE hte ES Hees See cas eee eerie aaetereys 56 244 536 12,683 
New Bruns wiGk oie Abhi Tene oe a oe eaten 31 58 428 6, 295 
QUE DEG figs caisson 0.0 oiiilo syale Gk age eat igre eran kcernreRe To 900 4,296 13, 681 153 , 203 
CODEATIO Fc eR og coe noe ees tates Sie een fakes euereuens ass 4,127 13,755 42,200 676,375 
Manitoba... ccsies SE cee eh See ec eee 2,098 3,481 4,765 274,051 
Salat CHOW ater hol siete cetera s cnet ome ey aes iste 6,278 7,342 9,981 677,357 
A Vhertsnerr rere ects hetero aisles rene oa eta eaeeea ete 15,562 9,025 6, 082 646,571 
British: Golumibiaiss. cece eee oder Re een eree een 125272 14,524 33,547 840, 861 
Yukon anduNaw. Dek hie vet ce ee teers aoe eer. = ~ 1,885 - 
Total eee <b aT eee one te oer 41,341 52,753 143, 272 3,289,396 


18.—Sources and Values of Income of Indians, by Provinces, 1928. 


ST 


Value of— Earned by— 
: farm beef caived : one 
pea ea products, | sold or Wescs nt fishing ane b: one, ON 
including | used for | earned. vantela trapping. | tries: Indians. 
ay food ; 

$ $ $ $ = cts $ $ $ $ cts 
Pleaser 2,096 400 975 - 925 300 5,000 9,696.00 
Nova Scotia....... 13,130 2,405 54,196 201 50 3,455 7,763 | 28,230 110,912.02 
New Brunswick... 10,190 390 33, 700 75 00 5,850 3,465 6,075 62,217.09 
QuebeG esters. 81,768 10,374 394,002 | 12,065 93 6, 273 239,630 |102, 137 877, 803.53 
Ontario seo oe 648, 182 43 , 805 862,440 | 33,382 46] 214,636 237,415 |282,085 |2,781,544.47 
Manitoba.......... 195,079 30,105 165,100 1,528 23 88,570 254,546 | 44,575 855, 943 .07 
Saskatchewan..... 492, 432 96,817 143 , 556 8,978 15 32,070 232,772 | 66,105 |1,225,577.35 
Albertanracnassee 458,427 112,709 126,133 | 62,028 41 21,101 114,215 | 57,911 |1,135, 151.93 
British Columbia..| 487,181 86, 610 779,947 | 23,645 66] 539,472 374,954 |194,831 |2,540, 780.46 
Total ssi: 2,388,485 383,615 |2,560,049 |141,905 34) 937,7022)1,624, 660° 786,949 |9,784,575 924 


a 


1Includes income received from timber, and annuities earned as interest on Indian trust funds. 
2Includes $25,350 in N.W.T. 3Includes $159,600 in N.W.T. 4Includes $184,950 in N.W.T. 


Eskimos.—Under an amendment to the Indian Act passed in 1924 (14-15 
Geo. V, c. 47), the Eskimos of Canada were brought under the Department 
of Indian Affairs, but were transferred to the jurisdiction of the Northwest Ter- 
ritories Branch of the Department of the Interior as from April 1, 1928. These 
people, according to the best available information, number over 6,000, widely 
scattered across the northern part of Canada, in the Mackenzie delta, along the 
shores of the Arctic ocean, on Baffin island, and on both sides of Hudson bay. A 
review of the condition of the Eskimos of Canada will be found in the Report of 
the Department of Indian Affairs for the year ended Mar. 31, 1926. 


Section 5.—Pensions Division, Department of Pensions and 
National Health—Board of Pension Commissioners for 
Canada—Federal Appeal Board. 


Pensions Division.—The work of the Pensions Division of the Department of 
Pensions and National Health covers a great many distinct operations, the most 
important of which are the maintenance of a medical service, which includes: the 
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operation of hospitals, treatment of patients in contract hospitals and the operation of 
medical out-patient departments; the employment of a specialist staff, tubercular, 
neuropsychiatric and surgical; the aftercare of the tuberculous; and dental treatment. 
The Department is operating eight hospitals and the number of patients in these 
institutions on Mar. 31, 1929, was 1,623. In addition, 1,350 were undergoing treat- 
ment in other institutions under the supervision of the Department. The number 
of patients who received in-patient treatment during the fiscal year was 12,147, 
and out-patient treatment was given in 104,091 cases. 


The Department operates a central factory and nine fitting depots in connection 
with the manufacture of artificial limbs and other prosthetic appliances. The 
number of appliances, including repairs, issued during the fiscal year was 48,329. 


Sheltered employment workshops are operated by the Department at Toronto, 
Hamilton, Montreal, Halifax, Winnipeg and Vancouver, and by the Red Cross 
Society at Victoria. They are known as Vetcraft Shops. In connection with the 
sale of products from these shops, a sales force is maintained. The Department 
manufactures the poppies and wreaths sold on Armistice Day. 


Vocational training is still carried on to a limited extent, and in certain centres 
the Department maintains an employment service, while in others it co-operates 
with the Dominion-Provincial Service, particularly in the placement of handicapped 
men. A measure of relief is continued to pensioners who are out of employment. 


Among the other activities of the Department may be mentioned the provision 
of veterans’ care for indigent ex-members of the forces; general supervision of the 
activities of the Last Post Fund; payment of workmen’s compensation in respect 
of pensioners of 25 p.c. and upwards; payment of compensation allowances to 
ex-members of the forces undergoing hospital treatment; co-operation with the 
trustees appointed under the Canteen Funds Act; aftercare of the blind, in co- 
operation with the Canadian National Institute for the Blind; and, by arrangement 
with similar departments in other countries and Dominions, the care of ex-members 
of the forces of those countries when in Canada. For the benefit of former Canadians 
who are now resident in the United Kingdom, an office is maintained in London, 

England. 


The following is an epitomized statement of the manner in which the funds 
appropriated by Parliament were dealt with by the Department during the fiscal 
year :— 


Direct payments to men and dependants................200 cece cece cece $ 45,121,655.00 
Payments for services to men and dependants...............0-eeeeeeee eee 3,906, 048.41 
CasitalPexpemditure gs eh as FoR aerate aie a cee ve ew ahi o eight als here 74,308.55 
Stores Purchased... veasks tetra cd wah ad seen cddod Ga dadsdoandsadew aesas 495,460.42 
Payments tor outside O©rganiZAbiONns 7. «2... sss ce cis sie cle sisie v oledias scouslsie's.c.6 53,341.58 
Recoverablevexpenditure: 55 ).44.css 6 oe. ge5 cue es beh one ea eae ce ae hesaaninenin. 492,156.54 
$ 50,142,970.50 
INSULTANCE, PLEMIUMS TEVENUG? 5 «vice dices ss bee we ews coisas veers $ 1,462,469.19 
KO SUIT ON CNUC oo rrs si ee Set cesT eeeR asi cea setis so’ o et aNins Guns oie sie 200,534.21 
——_—_—_—__—_. 1, 663,003.40 
$ 51,805,973 .90 
Administration expenses.................- SOTA S i ly ee ey a a ee a 1,538, 152.72 


$ 53,344, 126.62 


' Expense of the Federal Appeal Board and the Board of Pension Commis- 
STARR alee Manes 6 DOG ae 4 Gb cist AE Ap Ce 0 DDC RII COSINE Caer anit 283 , 934.90 


$ 53, 628,051.52 
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DEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION EXPENSES. 


General, Treatment, Pensions and Returned Soldiers’ Insurance.......... $  1,538,152.72 
Percentage—Departmental administration.............ceeee eee ee eee neces 2-868 p.c. 


ADJUDICATION OF PENSIONS. 


Board of Pension Commissioners............eseeeeeceeeees $ 109,319.69 
Federal Appeal DOS... sehen es oe re pee eae we alge ne Meigs > 174,615.21 

— 283 , 934.90 
Percentage—Adjudication of pensSionS.........6. eee eee eee eee eee eee n eens -529 p.c. 
Total administration and adjudication expenses.............ce eee eee ees $ 1,822,087.62 
Percentage—All expense.........-.ccceceeceec rece ercssccereesccccerscees 3°397 p.c. 


The following are the figures of disability and dependent pensions of 


ficiaries under the Pension Act as at Mar. 31, 1929:— 


Total number of disability pensions, temporary..........6.ececeee cee eeee 34,432 
Total number of disability pensions, permanent...........2sseeeeeeeeeees 20,197 
otal eat ree ance hee eee Ae copeny ernie 54,620 

Total number of dependent pensioners— 
Widows crc RE EOP pele ore airnete rete ore 7,837 
(Oats coe ee kn nn OE ARERR CES AAA Ge Ga nee ot don ood eiou sonauUe 12,165 
Oyo) re era 94k ee be RRR te fae cari eT Odd SIE O Gn oc 20,002 


Byes 
Disabilitys pensioners, joe eheeeie. teei metsicie see + tiokelete cisielei he vious ekapteiaiole 54,620 
Disability pensioners’ WiVeS......... 0.2 e cece eee cece cere eee eee eeeneeees 40,160 
Disability pensioners’ children. ...........cc cece cece rece cere c eect eeeees 69, 267 
Disability pensioners’ other relatives........... 6. cece eee cnet ener eees 1,304 
Disability pensioners’ (widowers, section 22-9 Pension Act).............- 155 
Lotalee scarcer sie 'as BRR: Ci MI RT Oe POE ETS Grcichc Ot Oke 165; 506 
Dependent pensioners. ............c.ccccee de cese ccc sceecnrerccneseerensios 20,002 
Dependent pensioners’ children........... 0... s cece cece eee eter ee eeenes 7,613 
Other relatives in addition to main dependant................eeceeeeeeee 1, 683 
Boy AN ee A ta i Ret or ae eC Aca N CROC aad OF 29, 298 
SUPPLEMENTARY AWARDS. 
Disability— 

Pension Act (sections 48 and 49 Pension Act)..........-.eeeeeee seen BY 

Supplementary to awards paid by Great Britain (sections 45 and 47 
Pension ACh Acs. Tae eas ea ele Ger emt eke iotele eledee. ts cicte seetenale ehatens 284 

R.N.W.M. Police Supplementary (section 48 Pension Act)...........- 
Total ooo acte he eee este Aso olore eitiepeieite iereeierenre eke fete te 319 

Dependent— 

Pension Act (sections 48 and 49 Pension Act).............20+-seeeeee 8 

Supplementary to awards paid by Great Britain (sections 46 and 47 
‘Pension ACt) 2: cece come eeane mya eae ne leas ER ee em A 71 
Supplementary to awards paid by Belgium (section 46 Pension Act). 1 
Supplementary to awards paid by France (section 46 Pension Act).. 36 
Supplementary to awards paid by Italy (section 46 Pension Act)..... 3 
4 Woy 1 eae See eet etee Se Sine NEL eR A RO DOO OTS OOOO Ow 119 
Grand WVotals)..<..ck nae siee Cle aie hates Sa seme eye serene 195,242 


bene- 


Number of persons in receipt of benefits under the Pension Act as at March 


Scale of Pensions.—The permanent total disability pension for lieutenants — 


and all ranks below is $900 for an unmarried person, with an addition of $300 for 
wife, $180 for the first child, $144 for second child and $120 for each additional 
child. Rates of pensions for all ranks were published in tables on pp. 960-962 of 
the 1925 Year Book, to which the reader is referred. 


Federal Appeal Board.—In accordance with the provisions of legislation 


passed in 1923, the Federal Appeal Board was appointed in August 1923 by the 
Governor in Council, on the recommendation of the Honourable the Minister of 
Justice. 
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The establishment. of the Appeal Board was decided upon in order to afford 
to returned soldiers, requiring or claiming treatment or pension, an opportunity 
to appeal to an independent tribunal against a refusal of any claim by the Board 
of Pension Commissioners or the Department of Pensions and National Health, 
on the ground that the disability in respect of which pension is refused is not attribut- 
able to, or was not incurred or aggravated during, military service. There is no 
appeal in respect of assessment or dependency. 

The Board holds sessions in approximately fifty centres in the Dominion. The 
appellants are represented and assisted in the preparation and presentation of their 
claims by Official Soldiers’ Advisers appointed by the Dominion Government. Up to 
the end of March, 1930, a total of 9,520 appeals had been heard by the Board and 
in 1,972 cases the decisions of the Board of Pension Commissioners had been reversed. 

The Board also acts as agent for the Imperial. Pensions Appeal Tribunal and 
had dealt with a total of 1,054 cases up to the end of March, 1929. 


Returned Soldiers’ Insurance.—The Returned Soldiers’ Insurance Act of 
1920 was placed under the jurisdiction of the Board of Pension Commissioners 
for Canada. The Board confines itself, however, to the issue of policies and to 
the supervision and adjudication of claims. All collections and payments are 
_ made by the Department. No applications under the Statute could be received 
after Sept. 1, 1923, but by later legislation the matter was re-opened, so that applica- 
tions may be received until Aug. 31, 1930. 

The total number of policies in force on Mar. 31, 1929, was 27,473, representing 
an insurance of $61,008,931. During the fiscal year the premium income was $1,462,469; 
interest was $247,228, making a total of $1,709,697. Expenditure during the year 
in respect of death claims, cancelled insurance and surrendered policies, amounted 
to $807,033. The total number of death claims to Mar. 31, 1929, was 1,967, amount- 
ing to $5,451,245. The balance on hand as at Mar. 31, 1930, was $6,866,911. 

The Board of Pension Commissioners for Canada.—The Board of Pension 
Commissioners is responsible for the adjudication and award of pensions in respect 
of disabilities connected with military service and the award of pensions to the 
dependants of those who have died. It consists of three members and operates under 
the authority of the Pension Act. 

_ The following statistics illustrate the growth of the activities of the Board of 
Pension Commissioners:— 


19.—Pensions in Force as at March 31, 1918-1929. 


Dependants. Disabilities. Total. 
Years 
: No. of Se aaewe No. of ey No. of bor 
Pentions: Liability. Ponsicne: Liability. Pontion. Liability. 

$ $ $ 
LOTR eres PE ots Fh Le 10,488 4,168, 602 15,335 8,105,126 25, 823 7,273,728 
5 Se Decne 5 ee a oe 16, 753 9,593,056 42,932 7,470, 729 59,685} 17,063,785 
EO UPB LAist les ohare et. 17,823} 10,841,170 69,203} 14,335,118 87,026] 25,176,288 
LOD. Oreos yc Oe ast has: 19,209} 12,954,141 51,452} 18,230,697 70,661; 31,184,838 
OBE see tr ares oR 19,606] 12,687,237 45,133) 17,991,535 64,739] 30,678,772 
ODS RR Te oie a ees rad 19,794} 12,279,621 43,263} 18,142,145 63,057} 30,421,766 
THOR SS ee Se ee eee ee 19,971) 12,037,843 43,300} 18,787,206 68,271] 380,825,049 
IOS" 5 Sate a is ay 20,015} 11,804,825 44,598] 19,816,380 64,613} 31,621,205 
A So ae 20,005} 11,608,530 46,385) 21,456,941 66,390} 33,065,471 
LEDS ie OO SE See eee 19,999} 11,419,276 48,027} 22,811,373 68,026) 34,230,649 
EDLC Cae on ate eee ee ee 19,975] 11,209,351 50,635} 24,374,502 70,610} 35,583,853 


Le OVS GET SSAL Dee es ena ae 20,002! 11,090,158 54,6201 26,095, 150 74,622! 37,185,308 


The total amount paid for Great War pensions during the fiscal year, including 
retroactive awards, was $40,185,470. 
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Section 6.—Land Settlement—The Soldier Settlement Board. 


The revaluation of soldier settlers’ lands, under an amendment to the Soldier 
Settlement Act passed in 1927, was practically completed in 1929. The 
number of settlers making application for revaluation was 8,322 and 8,103 farms 
have been revalued. Final awards by Board officers have been made in 7,043 
cases. The aggregate sale price of these farms to soldier settlers was $26,557,338 
and the reduction allowed totalled $6,379,930, an average reduction throughout 
Canada of 24 p.c. Two hundred and sixty-five settlers appealed to the Exchequer 
Court from the Board’s decision. One hundred and twenty-nine appeals were 
dismissed and 15 were sustained, while 116 appeal cases are yet to be heard. 

From the inception of the Soldier Settlement Scheme to the end of the calendar 
year 1929 loans amounting to $111,447,209 have been eranted to soldier settlers. 
The amount loaned has been substantially reduced, the present investment, including 
unpaid interest, standing at $71,715,941. Loan payments by settlers have totalled 
$43,138,684, of which $13,907,743 was interest. In the collection year which 
ended June 30, 1929, soldier settlers paid in $3,974,035. Since the beginning 
1,447 soldier settlers have repaid their whole debt to the Board. 

The Board has resold 6,327 reverted farms. During the past year 1,286 farms 
were resold at an aggregate price of nearly $3,000,000. 

Under the 3,000 Family Agreement with the British Government, 3,349 
families have come forward for farm settlement in all the provinces of Canada 
and 2,045 families are now actively farming under land purchase agreement, the 
total purchase price of their lands being $8,270,914. Five hundred and seventy-one 
families are still on probation, 86 started farming independently of the scheme and 
647 families have withdrawn from the scheme. Of the 3,349 families who came 
forward, 3,214 are still in Canada and 2,829 are engaged in agriculture under the 
scheme or privately. The British Government has advanced over $3,000,000 for 
the purchase of chattels for these families, and $1,500,000 is still available for this 
purpose. 

Under the New Brunswick 500 Family Scheme 198 families were brought out 
in 1928 and 1929. ‘Ten of these families have withdrawp from settlement. During 
1929 the Board received for five years’ aftercare 1,131 British farm workers. The 
total number of cases received by the Land Settlement Branch for aftercare in 
the four years of the operation of the agreement is 18,305, including 3,860 families, 
12,577 single men and 1,868 trainees. This number does not include families brought 
out under the 3000 and 500 Family Schemes. 

Three hundred and seven migrants who reported to the Land Settlement Branch 
carrying directing certificates issued by the Department’s agents in Great Britain 
and the United States were assisted in connection with their various settlement 
problems. Special investigations during the year were carried on in 5,480 cases. 
These included: 854 married British farm workers, 99 juveniles, 483 household 
workers, 991 aliens for admission, 1,323 aliens in connection with settlement, 467 
for collection of assisted passage money and 1,263 miscellaneous matters. Farm 
labour placements during the year numbered 6,750, bringing the total of place- 
ments from the inception in 1924 to the end of 1929 to 50,362. 


Section 7.—Department of the Secretary of State. 


The Department of the Secretary of State was constituted in its present form 
in 1873, through the merging of the previously-existing offices of the Secretaries of 
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State for Canada and for the Provinces. The Secretary of State is the official 
mouthpiece of the Governor General, as well as the medium of communication 
between the Dominion and Provincial Governments, all correspondence between 
the Governments being conducted by him with the Lieutenant-Governors. He is 
also the custodian of the Great Seal of Canada and the Privy Seal, as well as the 
channel by which the general public may approach the Crown. 

The Secretary of State is also the Registrar-General, registering all procla- 
mations, commissions, licences, warrants, writs, and other instruments issued under 
the Great Seal and the Privy Seal. He is further charged with the administration 
of The Companies Act, the Canada Temperance Act, the Naturalization Act, the 
Boards of Trade Act, the Trade Unions Act, the Ticket of Leave Act. The fol- 
lowing information on these subjects has been secured in the course of administration. 


Charters of Incorporation.—The number of companies incorporated under 
the Companies Act and amending Acts during the fiscal year 1928-29 was 1,202 
with a total capitalization of $1,406,006,340. Supplementary letters patent were 
granted to 328 companies during the year, 128 of which increased their capital stock 
by the aggregate amount of $412,396,320; 40 decreased their capital stock by 
$48,005,533; the remaining 160 were granted supplementary letters patent for 
various purposes, such as changing names, extending powers, etc. The total 
capitalization of new companies plus the increase of capital of existing companies 
amounted to $1,818,402,660. 

In Table 20 will be found the number and capitalization of companies incor- 
porated during the years 1900-1929. 
20.—Number and Capitalization of Companies Incorporated under the Companies 
Act and amending Acts during the calendar years 1900-1907, and the fiscal 


years ended Mar. 31, 1998-1929. 
—mwvoewwrv_owOoooowosoooooS ee eewwSsg=xx ever 


New Companies. Old Companies. Gross Old Companies. Net 
Increase Increase 
Years. Capital. Increase in Decrease oO 
Number : er af Number in Capital- | Number. in Capital- 
ve hac Capital. ization. Capital. ization. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

LODO Soe Cans oe 53 9,558,900 — | 3,351,000} 12,909,900 - - 12,909, 900 
1908F. cs ees 55 7,662,552 — | 3,420,000) 11,082,552 - - 11,082,552 
19025. 5%. = dc 126 51, 182,850 — | 5,055,000} 56,237,850 ~ - 56, 237, 850 
TRO vn oataes 187 83, 405,340 — | 5,854,520] 89,259,340 - = 89, 259,340 
1904 s2cc 34.4 206 80,597,752 - | 3,366,000] 83,963,752 - - 83, 963, 752 
1S05 220) ae 293 99,910,900 - | 9,685,000] 109,595,900 - - | 109,595,900 
LO0G 3 eg ace 374 | 180,173,075 - {32,403,000} 212,576,075 ~ — | 212,576,075 
190% S25. t 378 | 132,686,300 - 119,091,900} 151,778,200 - - | 151,778,200 
1908 (3 mos.) 64 13, 299,000 - 865,000} 14,164,000 ~ - 14,164,000 
1909020. te 366 | 121,624,875 — |72,293,000} 193,917,875 - - | 193,917,875 
LOEQ CF 420 | 301,788,300 44 146,589,500} 348,377,800 4 670,600) 347,707,200 
LORDS. cu5, 4.5 454 | 458,415,800 45 |24, 715,600} 483,131,400 4 |10,650,000} 472,481,400 
1 AE) ee eles 575 | 447,626,999 44 142,939,000} 490,565,999 7 117,880,800} 472,685,199 
Iisa 835 | 625,212,300 54 155,549,900} 680,962,200 5 |11,861,381} 669,100,819 
191492. . 4.3 ce 647 | 361,708,567 61 |63,599,003} 425,307,570 3 | 3,290,000) 422,017,570 
HOLS Oo eciseiees 461 | 208, 283, 633 34 |26, 650,000} 234,933,633 4 | 6,840,000] 228,093,633 
BOBO Heda tt 534 | 157,342,800 28 |68,996, 000} 226,338,800 11 | 4,811,700} 221,527,100 
LOD oe ate 606 | 207,967,810 36 |26,540,000} 234,507,810 3 |.5,050,000) 229, 457,810 
LGiS Re He 574 | 335,982,400 41 169,321,400] 405,303,800 4 | 1,884,300] 403,419,500 
1!) 1) ae 512 | 214,326,000 69 |67,583, 625} 281,909, 625 11 | 2,115,985) 279,793, 640 
LO20224ESR 991 | 603,210,850 88 |85, 187,750} 688,398, 600 10 |19,530,000} 668,868,600 
LOZT S48 852 | 752,062,683 135 {79,803,000} 831,865,683 17 | 7,698,300} 824,167,383 
| AEDS aaa ke 875 | 351,555,900 43 |18,275,000} 369,830, 900 13 | 5,121,450} 364,709,450 
JOSS 752 | 314,603,050 45 |46,108,500) 360,711,550 30 |10, 751,123) 349,960, 427 
(Ly. eee ae 604 | 204,646, 283 58 |15,352,755) 219,999,038 27 |57,944,410] 162,054, 628 
DOOD Fito wee 663. | 231,044, 800 47 |15,549,573] 246,594,373 28 |43,863,633} 202,730,740 
1926s os 801 | 353,342,800 48 |33,303,500} 386,646,300 47 |43, 797,780} 342,848,520 
1 Ly ae ee 836 | 692,540,900 70 |383,524,000} 726,064,900 40 |16,905,045) 709,159, 855 
1028 Fe 1,102 | 538,595,570 82 {179,167,100} 717,762,670 31 {37,123,580} 680, 639,050 
1O2G cee ss Aes 1,202 11,406,006, 340 128 (412,396,320!1,818,402,660 40 148,005, 53311,770,397,127 
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Naturalizations.'—The naturalizations effected under the Naturalization Act 
(R.S. 1906, c. 77) for the calendar years 1908-1917 inclusive, were given on page 594 
of the Year Book for 1919. Since Jan. 1, 1918, the only method of obtaining 
naturalization has been under what is known as the “Imperial” Naturalization 
Act, which came into force on Jan. 1, 1915. This Act was known under the title 
of the Naturalization Act, 1914, until July 7, 1919, when it was repealed and the 
Naturalization Act, 1919, came into force. On July 1, 1920, the Naturalization 
Act, 1919, was repealed, and the Naturalization Act, 1914, was revived and amended 
under the title of the Naturalization Acts, 1914 and 1920. By an amendment 
passed by Parliament in 1923, the restriction by which persons of alien enemy 
birth were ineligible to receive certificates of naturalization for a period of 10 years 
after the termination of the war was removed, and at the present time any alien 
may apply for naturalization, regardless of his nationality. All these Acts have 
been consolidated in R.S.C. 1927, c. 138. 


Table 21 shows the number of naturalization certificates issued to single persons 
or heads of families under these Acts during the calendar years from 1920 to 1928. 
The total number of persons naturalized during the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 
1929, was 13,099, including the wives and minor children of those to whom natural- 
ization certificates were issued. 


21.—Naturalizations in Canada, by Principal Nationalities, under the Naturalization 
ct during the calendar years 1920-1928. 


1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 


Nationalities. 
i rea eee | eval eaeeos 
AT Panianseccccae «creme rt 1 3 4 5 3 12 4 8 il 
Arabianstcs.csvace ete 1 - 1 - - - - - 1 
Argentinians............-- - 1 2 1 - 1 - 2 2 
INES Di, ak one Opec Aeone 15 182 89 606 | 1,108 | 1,021 | 1,195 925 728 
Austrians (Bohemian)..... - ~ - - - - 1 - - 
Austro-Hungarians........ 3 25 5 10 15 9 4 7 2 
Austrians (Serbian)....... - - - - - - 1 - - 
Austrians (Ukrainian) .... - - 2 - 1 - - - - 
Belgintiad. ds. ase 26+ sec-8 102 137 132 129 157 192 204 157 169 
Bolivians wee ae ae ose ~ - 1 - - - ~ - 
Brazilians eo sctesonc sec ol 2 2 5 4 - 1 2 - - 
Bulgarians.........-+.--+> 3 5 3 32 74 76 58 59 46 
Ghiliane wer dooce seit - - 1 - ~ 1 1 = - 
Chinese.e ster eeies fere 20 25 14 10 60 50 32 29 28 
Colombiansts-aee- iiss tl - - - - - - - 1 = 
Czechoslovaks......-+--+-- 102 145 99 64 115 60 47 38 57 
Danes sae: 133 171 125 93 79 108 105 116 132 
Danzigersic, + scec eres <3 - - - - - oo - iB 1 
Dutcher semteseiteecr 99 94 65 51 85 67 75 79 64 
Egyptians. ......-0e+s00+- ~ ~ 2 1 2 - 2 1 - 
Hstonians. ea. o. seecees - - - - - = - 2 8 
Binns: Nie See ae eee bul 152 115 74 152 184 119 128 133 
Brenchieraeres ote oer 127 158 124 96 105 107 140 123 98 
Gerinans ee sere te © 112 257 195 144 346 246 229 183 171 
Germans(Alsace-Lorraine) 1 - - - - = = = -. 
Grecks@iinte. Sponsors. 161 224 260 268 384 292 167 161 153 
Greeks (Albanian)........ ~ - = - - = - 1 - 
Greeksi(@Qlurk)ivasser- ~ ~ 1 - ~ 1 - - - 
Hungarians.........++-++: 7 28 31 24 112 71 69 37 45 


1On the subject of naturalization, see also pp. 105-107 of this volume, 
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21.— Naturalizations in Canada, by Principal Nationalities, under the Naturalization 
Act during the calendar years 1920-1928—concluded. 


Nationalities. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 
MGOLATIC CBE sacies cs'e eer ts ~ - - - 5 10 15 15 17 
PUBLANS Hi tee ee Atos. Shee 181 432 665 886 | 1,366 | 1,258 | 1,589 | 1,270 1,146 
Italians (Greek).......... - - - - = — 1 L = 
PADONORC yee ic xiacesvaceya’s «Nes 125 135 95 29 92 53 88 17 35 
Latvians « .6 sens iis» «+ - - - - - - = 17 30 
Lithuanians x be. oe. od ews - - - - - - 1 46 55 
Luxemburgers............ 6 Gj 3 5 - 5 6 . 5 
Mexicans, seth sinks 5 2 = - - 1 = - a 1 Ls 
Montenegrins............. 4] 4 - 1 1 2 2 2 1 
Mount Lebanon........... - - = - by x i ‘* 5 
Nationality undetermined - 1 ~ - ad | 1 = Bl, 1 
INo nationality. cise wmiet 1 3 1 3 1 - i Be 
INIORWiC PIAS 1 ge tras os nie ye 366 301 209 151 207 183 192 202 197 
Palestinians... -csseehk «. 5% ~ - 7 5 2 - 3 2 4 
NPOTRIANS cote cats ease ae 3 4 - 1 4 5 3 2 3 
Persians (Armenian)...... ~ - - - - 1 - - - 

LGR Re octine tte scien, sicbek s 1,194 | 1,939 | 1,088 654 926 749 | 1,839 | 1,189 962 
Poles (Russian)........... ~ 3 - - - - - - x 
Poles (Ukrainian)......... 7 287 302 12 - ~ - - - 
IPOPtUCUESO see certs ees els aie - 1 1 = 1 1 1 1 1 
RROoumanians s2y..0< cers ac + 384 873 585 475 620 561 | . 626 570 437 
RUSSIANS AT a eS 10st ea Oedeieel, (lo 1,206 } 1,240 989 |} 1,119 981 858 
Serb-Croat-Slovenes...... 22 123 99 80 119 117 116 80 78 
OnlolSS. cates Gee bia wie seek 24 4 3 - - - — - ~ 
Spaniarcse tests 6. Aces 5 3 8 5 10 8 12 5 10 
Subjects of Allied Powers. 28 ad 120 188 - - - - = 

Wedesete rene Ea? 384 437 276 226 284 262 274 258 242 
SS WVASSA REMC ae cere Ss 51 69 49 43 42 48 31 9 13 
Sburkestairss. <i is. Sekk - ~ - ~ - - - - 1 
4 Midd), oth One ae ere 2 10 7 8 22 25 10 17 24 
Turks (Armenian)......... 39 67 86 79 69 35 35 22 23 
Turks (Assyrian)......... ~ 3 1 = - - - ~ - 
Turks (Bulgarian)......... - - - - - 1 - - ~ 
Turke!(Greek) Ve)..cie! 3 15 7 7 2 12 11 4 1 
Turks (Macedonian)....... ~ 1 - - ~ - - ~ - 
Turks (Mesopotamian).... 4 2 5 2 - 1 - - - 
Turks (Palestinian)....... 1 1 - - 1 - - - 
Rurks (SYTIOD) so.ec cece 79 134 136 125 137 118 128 93 80 
TOES MGUZ ONS 40 6boe a .5 3 otis ui MEEpAal 1,600 989 888 927 | 1,070 963 939 
Venezuelans. 1... .c.s..00.5. - - - 1 - - - - ~- 
Vugoslaveret. oes. cases 3 2 - = - - ~ - - 
DOCUIOLION ee eee a we uients 2 3 - 2 2 1 3 2 - 
Section 11, s.s. (c), 38, 

INA CEM LOL 92 7 oa petes 2 - - ta = - ~ ~ - 

otal genera 8,776 | 11,098 | 8,344 | 6,795 | 8,843 | 7,873 | 9,130 | 7,828 7,019 


1Under Section 6 of the Naturalization Act the Secretary of State is authorized, in his discretion, to 
grant a special certificate of naturalization to any person with regard to whose nationality as a British 
subject a doubt exists. 


2Resumption of British nationality by wife of alien who is asubject of a State at war with His Majesty. 


Canada Temperance Act.—Under parts 1 and 2 of this Act, provision is 
made for the prohibition of the sale of intoxicating liquors in counties and cities. 
The last vote taken under these parts was in the County of Brome, Quebec, on July 
10, 1928, in response to a petition for the repeal of the Act in that county. The 
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vote resulted in favour of the repeal, which became effective on Dec. 3,1928!. Part 3 
of the Act relates to penalties and prosecutions, part 4 to the prohibition of the 
importation and exportation of intoxicating liquors into and from the provinces, 
while part 5 enacts provisions in aid of provincial legislation for the control of the 
liquor traffic. All the provinces except Quebec and British Columbia have carried 
plebiscites in favour of the prohibition of importation of liquors. Exportation 
is prohibited from the provinces of New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, Mani- 
toba, Alberta and Saskatchewan. 


Section 8.—The Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 


The Royal Canadian Mounted Police (formerly the Royal Northwest Mounted 
Police) are distributed throughout the Dominion, with headquarters at Ottawa. 
It is a Dominion constabulary, whose duties, owing to the fact that the Provinces 
are responsible for the enforcement of law and order, are somewhat different from 
those of most police forces. In addition, however, to its strictly federal duties, 
by an arrangement approved by Order in Council on April 14, 1928, and coming 
into effect on June 1, 1928, the Force has assumed the enforcement of law and order 
in Saskatchewan, outside of urban centres which maintain their own municipal 
forces. The arrangement, which is for a term of seven years from 1928, is sub- 
stantially similar to that which obtained in the two provinces of Alberta and Sas- 
katchewan from their establishment in 1905 until 1917. As a result, there are now 
nearly 90 detachments in the province, with officers and other ranks to the number 
of nearly 300, exclusive of those in the depot. 


The federal duties of the Force, as distinct from its provincial duties in Sas- 
katchewan, fall under the following general headings:—(1) The enforcement of 
Dominion Statutes; (2) The enforcement of the Criminal Code in the Northwest 
Territories (including the Arctic), the Yukon, the national parks and Indian reserves, 
and also when Dominion Departments are the aggrieved parties; (3) the enforce- 
ment (by special agreement) of provincial laws, etc., in national parks in British 
Columbia and Alberta; (4) investigations for other departments; (5) Police assist- 
ance and protection rendered to Dominion Departments, provincial authorities, 
other police forces, etc., The fourth and fifth of these categories have increased 
greatly in recent years, from 8,500 cases in 1920 to 62,554 in 1929, and the assistance 
rendered is of the most varied kinds, including aid to the Customs in preventing 
smuggling, to Inland Revenue in suppressing illegal stills, to the Department of 
Health in combating the traffic in narcotic drugs, to the Secretary of State in verify- 
ing the statements made by applicants for naturalization, to the Post Office in 
detecting frauds upon and robberies of the mails, to the Department of Indian 
Affairs in protecting the Indians, etc. Aid is occasionally given to Provincial. 
Governments in the maintenance of law and order. 


The Arctic work is becoming increasingly important; there are now in 
the Arctic and sub-Arctic regions (exclusive of the Yukon) 33 detachments with 91 
all ranks, or about 9 p.c. of the entire strength. These detachments include posts 
on Ellesmere, North Devon, Baffin and Victoria islands, as well as along the coasts 
of the Arctic ocean and Hudson bay; one (Bache Peninsula) is within eleven degrees 


1At a vote taken in the County of Compton, Que., on Apr. 28, 1930, the result was in favour of the 
revocation of Part 11 of the Act. 
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of the North Pole, and a powerful auxiliary power schooner, the St. Roch, employed 
in the Arctic ocean, ranks as a detachment; every winter long patrols are made in 
these. regions, the islands west of Ellesmere island (Axel Heiberg, etc.) being visited 
periodically. Contrasted with this is detective work in the urban communities, 
in running to earth counterfeiters, narcotic drug dealers, robbers of the mails, and 
others of the more dangerous types of evil-doers. 


On Sept. 30, 1929, the strength of the Force was 54 officers, 1,024 non-com- 
missioned officers and constables, and 121 special constables, or 1,199 all ranks, 
with 199 horses and 431 dogs. Excluding special constables, the accessions to the 
force numbered 246. The number of applicants was 2,257. The details of the 
strength and the fluctuations of strength are shown in Table 22. 


22.—Strength and Distribution of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police on Sept. 39, 
1929, with Totals on Sept. 39, 1920-29. 


alts : d 8/3 5 | 
= 8 1 © 5 BEL Blo |o |'3 7 
Schedule. aj aE ane Sg) 4 ss lake 2s 7 | Beg lOd . |g < 
sales} 81 8/2)/ 8] les! § IS8l s Beis Slg3| $ | 2 
gHlau| S/S) 8) a] 8 leo] 3 be) § |Salsa|Ssi 2] 8 
dc |S Cl1lOolal|a| «(a mH |Z ‘a al | ela ead Cr he 
Commniissioner.............. 1} -| - -}| -| -}|] =| -] -] -]| -]| -] -/| - 1 
Asst. Commissioners....... 1) - - 1 =f =f/o=}0 =} =f) = 2 
Superintendents............ 2) -| - 2 1 1 2 il Yyo-}| -}] -}] -]J -] - 10 
ANSPOCLOLB: cas cz iics oo cored © 2 1 1 6 2 10 5 6 2 4; - - - - - 39 
SUTIOOM shor: Gi mre bins leywic'e -} -]| -}] -{ - 1} -} -}] -J| -} -]— -]| -]}] -J] - 1 
Veterinary Surgeon......... -| -| -}] -]|] - Y}o-}| -]?} -J| -} -] -]}| -]}] -J] - 1 
Staff Sergeants............. 6 2) - 4 2 6 6 4 3} -| -|] -|}] - 1} - 34 
DOECERNGS rate cau sfelstssscpard> 11 3 Sila ce Gla sol elon ul 3 3 ly} -}| -| -|] - 113 
Corporals sesaucactiies conse, 18 3} 10) 28) 10) 43) 17) 14 6} 13 1]. - 1 il 1 166 
(WOnBtaDles 2 ac cents concen 18} 25) 23) 241). 28) 2121 47], 43). 221 39 3 2 3]; - 711 
Special Constables......... 5} - Biel ol emo ue Se be cOlteeOll sOle Ove mks = |e 121 
Total, Canada. ...1929| 64) 34] 39) 316] 57] 352) 112} 88] 43) 75) 7 3) 3] 5] 41 1,199 
i) 1928) 68) 35} 35) 298) 49) 262) 123] 88) 41) 71) 7 3) 4) - 3] 1,087 
s 1927) 69) 36) 36) 306) 54) 170) 112) 99} 39) 63) 8 3] 3| - 4| 1,004 
* ....1926} 66] 28] 37] 276] 47] 173] 113] 93] 34) 56] 7 3) 3i -| 271 963 
ee ....1925| 72} 30) 27) 294) 52) 182) 116) 94) 37) 49) 8 3) 3! -| 10) 977 
s 1924) 72) 32) 27) 295) 51) 192) 128) 109) 40) 52; 7 2] 3) - | 10) 1,020 
“ ... 1923] 72) 32) SL) 317] 64) 253) 152) 143) 42) 29) 4 91 -|] -]|] -| 1,148 
es ....1922} 79) 37; 44) 288) V1) 274) 173) 175) 51) 27) 41 =F} -|}] -| - | 1,227 
se ...-1921) 79} 32) 26} 440) 162) 329] 266) 265) 52) 28) 1) -| -| -—]| - | 1,680 
se ... 1920) 72) 25) 9) 384) 160) 400) 300) 257] 48) 16) -| -| -]|] -]| -|] 1,671 


10n loan to Canadian Legation, Washington. 


Section 9.—Judicial and Penitentiary Statistics. 


Before Confederation each Province had its own system of criminal jurispru- 
dence founded on the criminal law of England and introduced by the Royal Procla- 
mation of 1763. At Confederation, criminal law was assigned by sec. 91 of the 
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British North America Act to the Dominion. In 1869 a number of Acts were passed 
establishing a uniform system of criminal legislation. These Acts were known as 
“The Criminal Law Consolidation and Amendment Acts of 1869”. 

The collection and publication of criminal statistics was first authorized by an 
Act of 1876 (39 Vict., c. 13), and the results have been published upon a comparable 
basis in annual reports from that time to the present, and are now collected and 
published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics under the Statistics Act (8-9 Geo. 
V, c. 43), which provides for the receipt of an annual return by the Bureau from 
every court or tribunal administering criminal justice. The statistics as published 
show, for each judicial district (155 in number), the offences that have been com- 
mitted, analysed to indicate the nature of the offence, the age, sex, occupation and 
social condition, birthplace, etc., of the convicted, and the sentence imposed. 
The Act also provides for the collection of the statistics of penitentiaries, prisons, 
reformatories and gaols, as complementary to the proceeding. 


Subsection 1.—General Tables. 


The statistics relate to years ended Sept. 30, the latest report being for 1928}. 
Beginning with the report for 1922, an enlargement of the classification of offences . 
has been adopted, by which offences of juvenile offenders are compiled separately 
from those of adults. The term “Gndictable” applies to offences of adults only, 
similar offences committed by juveniles being termed “major” offences; similarly, 
‘“non-indictable” offences of adults are termed “minor” offences when attributed to 
juveniles. All current tables have been worked out for 1922 and subsequent years 
in accordance with the new classification, but a comparative historical table, giving 
the totals for different classes of criminal offences and minor offences, including 
those of juvenile delinquents, is here published (Table 23), together with a more 
detailed table for recent years (Table 24). In the consideration of the former it 
should be remembered that while the criminal code undergoes little change over 
periods of time, the figures of summary convictions depend very much upon the 
changes in the customs of the people, and are apt to increase with the increasing 
urbanization of the population. The most significant column of Table 23 is the 
figure of criminal offences per 100,000 of population. Attention may be drawn to 
the increase in the proportion of both criminal offences and minor offences to popu- 
lation in the past year, convictions for criminal offences having risen from 277 per 
100,000 population in 1924 to 332 per 100,000 population in 1928 and convictions 
for minor offences from 1,535 per 100,000 in 1924 to 2,517 per 100,000 in 1928. 

It should be understood that the classification of offences in these general tables 
is irrespective of the more technical classification into ‘indictable’ and “rion- 
sndictable” offences under the Criminal Code. The object here is to show a broad 
historical record of criminal and minor offences respectively. 


1Fifty-third Annual Report of Statistics of Criminal and Other Offences for the year ended Sept. 30, 
1928, obtainable from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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23.—Convictions for Criminal Offences, by Groups, and Total Convictions for Minor 
Offences, years ended Sept. 30, 1876-1928, with Proportions to Population. 


Criminal Offences. 


Offences against— 


Other Oe ; 

: rimina 

pro- oid set Total of Minor Offences. an 
erty pe i boheeyete Minor 
Years the eee with- | misde- Criminal Offences. Off 
person.| 550 out | mean- io 
ace ae ours. 
ence 
p.c. of Per p.c. of Per 
No. No. No. No. No all of- | 100,000} No. all of- | 100,000 No. 
fences. | pop. fences. | pop. 
1876.. 4,959 201} 2,870 121) 8,151 28-9 206} 20,064 71-1 508 28, 215 
1877.. 5,253 229} 3,316 114) 8,912 29-4 222) 21,388 70°6 533 30,300 
1878. 5,376 222 3,612 129 9,339 28-3 229| 23,666 71-7 580 33,005 
1879. 4,815 238) 3,048 75| 8,168 28-4 197} 20,568 71-6 496 28, 736 
1880.. 5,694 176} 3,018 202} 9,090 32-2 215; 19,119 67-8 454 28,209 
1881.. 4,353 144) 2,593 288] 7,378 25-2 170} 21,847 74-8 504 29,225 
1882.. 4,667 173} 2,845 106} 7,791 24-9 178] 23,514 75-1 536 31,305 
1883. 4,868 132} 2,587 128) = 7,715 22-9 174| 25,857 77-1 583 SanD (2 
1884... 4,288 228 3,547 167 8, 230 27-6 183} 21,563 72-4 481 29,793 
1885... 5,057 PRBAY BS iealiyy 289| 8,725 25-6 192} 25,317 74-4 558 34,042 
1886. 5, 202 255| 2,943 224) 8,624 25-2 188} 25,581 74-8 557 34,205 
1887.. 4,902 208 2,519 224 7,873 22-7 170} 26,772 77-3 577 34, 645 
1888. 4,799 225 3,442 162 8,619 22-8 184} 29,173 (Mo? 622 37, 792 
1889.. 5, 284 283 3,456 164 9,187 23-8 194) 29,421 76-2 621 38, 608 
1890.. 5,093 276| 3,267 164} 8,800 22-7 184| 29,906 77°3 624 38,706 
1891. 4,788 283} 3,369 160} 8,600 22-9 178} 29,017 77-1 599 37,617 
1892.. 4,903 251; 3,232 173} 8,559 24-3 175) 26,734 75-7 547 35, 293 
1893. 4,689 362+ 3,574 181 8,806 24-7 178] 26,847 75-3 544 35,653 
1894 4,599 450 4,155 200 9,404 26-0 189} 26,761 74-0 537 36, 165 
1895.. 4,652 462 4,199 295 9,608 25-6 191| 27,977 74-4 556 37,585 
1896 4,544 408 4,104 301 9,357 25-1 184| 27,921 74°9 549 37,278 
1897.. 4,418 475 4,431 409 9,733 25-6 189] 28,245 74-4 550 37,978 
1898. 4,594 540 4,594 335} 10,063 26-3 193} 28,143 73°7 514 38, 206 
1899.. 4,227 444 4,541 339 9,551 24-7 181} 29,159 75:3 554 38,710 
1900.. 4,598 A413); 4,571 411} 9,993 24-0 188} 31,661 76-0 595 41,654 
1901.. 4,698 451} 4,441 384] 9,974 23-7 184| 32,174 76°3 596 42,148 
1902 4,773 413 4,541 363} 10,090 23 +1 182} 33,446 76-9 605 43 ,536 
1903 5,480 543 4,944 505) 11,472 22-8 202) 38,911 17-2 686 50,383 
1904.. 5,919 552 5,295 528) 12,294 22-4 211| 42,652 77:6 732 54,946 
1905.. 5,694 656 5,711 812} 12,873 20-6 215} 49,686 79-4 829 62,559 
1906 6,215 645 6,425 1,078) 14,363 20-3 233) 56,540 79-7 916 70,903 
1907... 6,651 681 6,907 807} 15,046 19-0 239| 64,124 81-0 1,017 79,170 
1908... 7,379 893] 7,973} 1,069) 17,314 19-5 266} 71,320 80:5) 1,099 88, 634 
1909.. 6,586 848 Tegal 1533205 165537 18-4 247) 73,415 81-6 1,096 89,952 
1910. 7,793 943 8,191 1,131} 18,058 17-5 268} 84,845 82-5 1,227 102,903 
1911 8,352 977; 9,024] 1,194} 19,547 17-3 273) 93,713 82-7; 1,309} 113,260 
1912 9,371 1,195) 10,626 1,540} 22,732 15-5 309} 123,795 84-5 1,686 146, 527 
1913 11,444 1,472| 12,721 1,724| 27,361 15-8 363} 145,777 84-2 1,936 173,138 
1914 12,136 1,810} 14,645 1,952) 30,543 16-7 397| 152,492 83-3 1,982 183 , 035 
1915 10, 664 2,234) 14,269 1,525) 28,692 18-7 373| 124,363 81-3 1,619 153,055 
1916 9,327; 1,478) 11,018) 1,459) 28,282 18-8 289] 100,509 St-2) eal 123,791 
1917. 6,852 1,321 9,886 1,271; 19,330 16-9 236} 94,681 83-1 1,157 114,011 
1918. 7,292 2,049) 10,748 1,390} 21,474 17-4 258] 101,795 82-6 £222 123, 269 
1919.. Cea Bri 2,606} 11,508 1,656) 23,501 18-1 277| 106,518 81-9 1,256 130,019 
1920.. 8,281 2,310) 11,634 2,059} 24,284 14-9 281] 138,424 85-1 1,604 162,708 
1921.. 8,197) 2,609) 12,059) 2,081) 24,946 14-2 984! 152,227 85-9) Teall elideliio 
1922.. 7,291 2,783} 11,607 2,610} 24,291 15-3 271) 134,049 84-7 1,498 158,340 
1923... 7,550 2,076} 11,482 3,075} 24,183 15-1 266} 135,069 84-8 1,487 159, 252 
1924.. 7,595 2,536) 12,790 2,635} 25,556 15-3 277) 141,663 84-7 iL bia 167,219 
1925., 7,826 2,749) 13,892 2,644) 27,111 15-3 289} 150,672 84-7 1,610 177, 783 
1926.. 7,799 2,296] 14,262 2,679} 27,036 13-8 287| 169,171 86-2 1,803 196,207 
1927.. 8,343 2,671) 15,154 2,809] 28,977 13-1 304) 191,285 86-9 2,009 220,262 
1928.. 9,140 2,991; 16,072 3,856] 32,059 11-6 332} 243,123 88-4 2,017 275,182 
94562—63 
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24.—Convictions 
Numbers and Ratios, years ended Sept. 30, 1924- 


for Criminal and Minor Offences, by Classes of Offences, 


A.—NUMBERS. 


1928 (including Juveniles). 


Classes of Offences. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 
ee aa ht ee eee 
No. No. No. No. No. 
Offences against the person.........+eeceee cece eees 7,595 7,826 7,799 8,343 9,140 
Offences against property with violence...........-. D000 2,749 2,296 2,671 2,991 
Offences against property without violence.......... 12,790 13,892 14, 262 15,154 16,072 
Other felonies and misdemeanours........-..+++-0+- 2,635 2,644 2,679 2,809 3,856 
Total for criminal offences.............- 25,556 Qi hh 27,036 28,977 32,059 
Breach of municipal Acts and by-laws...........--- 72,389 76,619 92,184 110,532 156,758 
Breach of liquor laws..............0%eereeeeeeceeeee 10,449 11, 636 13,512 12,487 15,279 
Drunkenness..s tne Gees ee sa sieieieecs miaefetetensia se 27,345 26, 754 28,324 Silla 33, 229 
VACTANOY boos ehiics bans hae Ghee « bee amie eg oe emis 4,596 5, 830 6,988 7,877 8, 6233 
Loose, idle and disorderly..........-..+++eseeeeeees 4,974 5,946 4,675 5,649 5,556 
Keeping bawdy houses and inmates thereof......... 4,658 4,495 4,006 3,206 3,003 ~ 
Miscellaneous minor offencesS...........2+:eeeeeeeees 17,252 19,392 19, 482 20,363 20,675 
Totald Or miInOLOimehCesaeria. re eit 141, 663 150,672 | 169,171 191,291 243,123 
Grand Total tees. ees eee. 167,219 | 177,783 | 196,207 | 220,268 275,182 


fe ee 


B.—RATIOS PER CENT OF TOTAL AND PER 100,000 OF POPULATION. 


1924 1925 1926 1927 1928. 
Classes of Offences. Per er Per Per Per 
Per | 100,000 | EEF | 100,000 Per | 100,000 Per | 100,000 | E&f | 100,000 
pop. : pop. ; pop. ; pop. pop. 
Offences against the person..| 4-5 82 | 4-4 84 3:9 83 3-8 88 | 3:3 95 
Offences against property 

Wwithiwiolence:. 40. 2... se: 1:5 D7 Alea 6 29 | 1-2 24 1-2 28 | 1-1 31 
Offences against property 

without violence.......... Ten 139 | 7:8 148 | 7:3 151} 6:9 159 | 5-8 166 
Other felonies and misde- 

TMEATIOULS) seuoneiae cutee 1:6 29 1:5 28 1-4 29 1-2 29 1-4 40 
Total for criminal offences. .| 15-3 277 | 15°38 289 | 13:8 287 | 13-1 304 | 11-6 332 
Breach of municipal Acts 

and ib yalaws See ee aa 43-3 785 | 43-1 818 | 46-9 982 | 50-2 1,161 | 57-0 1,623 
Breach of liquor laws....... 6-3 113 | 6:6 124 | 6:8 144 | 5-7 131 5-6 158 
ronkenness errs ic sce 16-4 296 | 15-0 286 | 14-4 302 | 14-2 327 | 12-1 344 
ViaoreanCyeein ae eteta ee etie 2-7 50 | 3:3 62 | 3:6 74.) 3:6 83] 3-1 89 
Loose, idle and disorderly...| 2-9 54 1) 303 64 | 2-4 50 | 2-6 59 | 2-0 58 
Keeping bawdy houses and 

inmates thereof........... 2°8 50 | 25 AY | BO 43 1-4 34 1-0 31 
Miscellaneous minor offences| 10-3 187 | 10-9 208 | 10-0 208 9-2 214 7:6 214 
Total for minor offences..... 84-7 1,535 | 84-7 1,610 | 86-2 1,803 | 86-9 2,009 | 88-4 esa Wh 

Grand Total........... 100-0 | 1,812 |100-0 | 1,899 |100-0 | 2,090 |100-0 2,313 |100-0 2,849 


The recent trend of total convictions, including those of juveniles, and of 
sentences imposed, is shown by provinces for the years 1922 to 1928 in Table 25. 
Death sentences, which numbered 28 in 1919 and 26 in 1920, fell to 15 in 1923, rose 
to 22 in 1924, dropped to 18 in 1925, 15 in 1926, 12 in 1927 and rose again to 19 in 


1928. 
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25.—Convictions and Sentences for All Offences, by Provinces, vears ended Sept. 30, 


1922-1928. 
Provinces. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Canada— 
CORNTO BONS pact dive boots + At 158,340 | 159,252 167,219 177, 783 196,207 | 220,262 210,182 
Sentences— 
Penitentiary. 2 Asie isos. 1,599 1,174 1,389 1,536 1,608 1,739 1,991 
Gaollor BNO.s hte cbs 126, 621 147,919 131,795 144,960 | 163,084 179, 863 223.794 
FRELOPIMALOEYV Sih wesc coisas 519 531 791 1,033 722 865 858 
Dipatitintiies ceils oi eos ts.< 19 15 22 18 15 12 19 
Other sentences.......... 29, 582 9,613 38,222 30. 236 30, 833 37, 183 48,520 
Prince Edward Island— 
ON VAICTIONG 2 h'6 5 sre acs sieves 341 344 257 256 365 427 716 
Sentences— 
IPOINIGCOMUISEY 2's 520% ca cece 4 1 4 if 4 4 10 
Geolor Ane c.f iacs ocak 327 328 243 202 324 405 669 
MVELOLIMATOLY it.ce fe ch 1 - - 6 - 3 - 
Wades tite eh oe oe ees os as - = = - - = - 
Other sentences.......... 9 15 10 47 37 15 37 
Nova Scotia— 
MC OUNACTLONS Wittiecias «dk sree 4,279 Sano! 3, 950 3,830 4,629 5,308 5,710 
Sentences— 
IPenitential ye esd. bur Ses’ 165 99 67 119 131 78 158 
MSSOLOr NG. coc .cs tea eee 3,511 8, 258 3,444 2,953 3,776 4,553 4,752 
Rolormatorys..s0 sss oes 33 82 3 98 94 70 59 
SDA rae et ae gents Ae 2 - - 1 = - - 
Other sentences.......... 568 323 426 659 628 607 741 
New Brunswick— 
OO OW SUL ON een ais cesta sie 2,655 2,387 PATER 2,766 2,718 3, 080 3,617 
Sentences— 
Penitentiary etmae..). 23... 106 36 39 54 23 25 50 
CAOMOEMINGA aut an ees eis 2,371 2, 252 2,559 2,305 2,412 2,628 3,095 
ReLOrmMatorys.}.a2oqe. os: 11 12 1 23 27 47 42 
WDeatin ep ete Race c= ons 1 - - 2 - - pea 
Other sentences.......... 166 87 124 382 251 380 430 
Quebec— 
GWOnVICHODS <<... Sotaeks eke 35, 605 31,710 25,532 30, 150 28,952 34, 093 35,060 
Sentences— af 
Penitentiary vo0k. hh. 312 Diy 290 395 398 394 542 
GAOWOr ANE sos ere! ac: 28, 807 29, 645 21,911 24, 469 23, 986 28,193 28, 853 
AVGROrIMALOLY tcc ee ces 134 91 5 223 124 215 154 
IBS A thes Sear Ae ee ee 4 94 10 3 3 4 5 
Other sentences.......... 6,348 1,720 3,316 5,060 4,441 5, 287 5,506 
Ontario— 
Convictions Ser)... sae ss 72,787 74,207 80, 948 91,107 101, 263 112,364 158,338 
Sentences— 
Penitentiary soe eoso2 6s 559 417 516 515 520 659 685 
Gaolior fines. occ desk «2 55,599 68, 846 62,385 73, 260 83,348 89, 602 127,140 
ALOIOLNIALOLYg.20 sac skeen «\ 218 218 87 470 252 303 341 
eatin ot ou ree 6 4 6 3 2 3 4 
Other sentences.......... 16, 405 4,722 17,954 16.859 17,141 21,797 30,168 
Manitoba— 
CGN KACTIONS Sern ac ates, Gees, ; 11,840 13,547 12,349 13, 605 17,100 19, 626 23.210 
Sentences— 
POntben bial yes orth sieriesces< 171 110 135 142 221 133 199 
Gaolor fnew... sens. 8,737 12, 239 9, 763 9, 749 12,185 13, 645 16, 016 
PROHOTITIALOL «0 a.25 er emtere a's 54 72 Bl 134 151 144 146 
OLE SSR Olt eeady ee? OR Sea 2 1 - 1 1 4 1 1 
Other sentences.......... 2,877 1,126 2,419 3,579 4,539 5,703 6, 848 
Saskatchewan— 
ISON VICTIONSI his aaron 8,504 10, 069 8,921 9,986 10, 944 10,018 11, 201 
Sentences— 
Panitentiary’....2ie.. 54 5a 50 54 48 46 45 
Gaoltortines, ..4...6esb 7,501 9,579 8,461 9,032 9,927 8,901 9,965 
Reformatoryccdn easels. ; 23 15 - 22 11 20 a7 
Deda SOR... 2... nek. = 3 ~ - 1 1 
Other sentences.......... 926 415 408 878 958 1,050 1,163 
Alberta— 
SUOUVICTIONS <0. oc. enc ccc ve 9,201 10, 067 9, 765 9,368 10,111 10, 635 13,054 
Sentences— 
Penitentiary... ... ¢scsieee 99 77 83 86 79 162 97 
BONO MING) hence + 7,907 9,384 8,442 7,630 8,403 8,876 10,720 
RetOT matory =). 6.5. - sie <= 10 4 8 12 14 26 
LO YEVSTA AIBA ote asia Mea Se 2 4 1 2 - 2 2 
Other sentences.......... 1,174 592 1,235 1,642 1,617 1,581 2,209 
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25.—Convictions and Sentences for All Offences, by Provinces, years ended Sept. 30, 
1922-1928—concluded. 


Provinces. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
British Columbia— 
@on vicious sac) cue: 13,066 13,115 14,773 16,620 20,034 24,616 24,142 
Sentences— 
Penitenviaryecsvne eee 129 123 204 170 127 237 205 
Gaolomine...t.c eae: 11,822 12,349 13,757 15,332 18, 638 22,974 22,460 
RelOrmavorynn sees vee 26 3 49 5 49 63 
Weather. cues se enecaiaet 3 - 2 6 6 1 6 
Other sentences.......... 1,086 612 792 1,063 1,212 1,355 1,408 
The Territories!— 
GWonvictions Soo ee ee 62 44 39 95 96 95 134 
Sentences— 
iPenitentiaryzces seeder - 2 1 - 2 1 - 
Gaollor fines: .c-. - = 39 39 33 28 91 86 124 
Reformatory............. - - - - = - - 
IDYerh dase Arcee SEO Ge - 2 - - - - - 
Other sentences.........- 23 if 5 67 3 8 10 


1Yukon Territory only for 1921-22. 
Subsection 2.—Indictable Offences. 


The progress of a community, from the moral point of view, is often judged 
by the number of convictions for indictable offences, as these are less affected than 
non-indictable offences by extraneous circumstances and the varying methods of 
law enforcement in different areas and in different years. However, in the study 
of such statistics it is important to have comparable figures over a period of years, 
and these are set out by provinces for each year since 1900 in Table 26. Again, in 
Table 27 are shown the number of charges and convictions and the percentage of 
acquittals for the 3 years ended Sept. 30, 1926-28, the figures indicating the per- 
centage of acquittals in the latest years. 

While the number of convictions in 1928 was greater than in any other year 
since 1915, it should be remembered that the population of Canada has grown by 
something like 81 per cent in the period covered by Table 26. 


26.—Convictions of Persons 16 years of age and upwards for Indictable Offences, by 
Provinces, years ended Sept. 30, 1990-1928. 


Years. | P.E.I. | N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man.| Sask. | Alta. B.C. | Yukon. |N.W.T.| Total. 
19005-0250 21| 257} 109] 1,279| 2,260) 221 - - 447 - 259} 4,853 
1OOI es: 14| 287] 100] 1,222) 2,169} 185 - ~ 401 40 203} 4,621 
1002 scree 38| 368} 125) 1,222) 2,078) 185 - - 470 47 268} 4,801 
1903 Aber 32| 393] 131) 1,397] 2,344) 318 - - 443 56 369} 5,483 
1904.5... 26| 368} 108] 1,614] 2,645} 408 - - 365 51 472| 6,057 
1905228. 35| 342} 110] 1,861] 2,805) 534 = - 574 39 524] 6,824 
190622555: 21| 269} 118] 1,819} 3,145) 668 - - 533 44 693) 7,310 
19072 See 9| 402) 147] 1,827] 3,392) 773 587 395 532 42 - 8,106 
1908. 3.. $5 10| 535) 202) 2,194} 4,371} 715 637 591 849 26 - | 10,130 
19090 2e% 18| 463} 156] 2,136) 4,524) 784 737 645 799 37 - | 10,299 
TOTO Rett 31 684 164] 1,810] 4,539 744 896 709 727 23 - 10,327 
TOW ee orate 19] 356] 123] 1,865) 5,067; 888 957 870} 1,015 24 4| 11,188 
TOL eee 11| 657| 107] 2,052} 5,456] 1,121; 1,204) 1,513) 1,532 26 7| 13,686 
OTS eee re 8| 598] 140] 2,336] 6,272] 1,331} 1,594; 1,908) 1,794 26 - | 16,007 
10145 ee? 18] 669} 179] 2,918] 7,479] 1,284) 1,889] 2,285) 2,112 27 - | 18,810 
OUD See 12 840 206| 2,427] 7,112) 1,362 1,998 2,082 1h ules 24 - 17,575 
OIC see 11| 519} 241] 3,166] 6,023} 914) 1,711) 1,895) 1,508 20 - | 16,003 
AO eee a 21| 427| 228] 2,667) 4,824] 755} 1,057 894) 1,058 22) —| 11,953 
1918...... 12| 563) 230] 2,916) 6,111} 811) 1,067 886 659 11 -| 18,266 
1919 ee 14 663 241) 2,960] 6,605 919 1,134 1,028 951 by - 14,520 
1O20 eae 4| 580| 375| 2,517] 6,707] 987| 1,467) 1,233) 1,212 6 - | 15,088 
LOD Tee 15| 712] 313) 2,654) 7,548] 1,159] 1,220] 1,263) 1,282 3 -| 16,169 
OPPs Rote 97| 7011. 322) 2,885] 7,021]. 1,188] . 1,391) »1,171) 1,004 10 - | 15,720 
WOPBS gone 13/ 400] 148] 2,655] 6,886] 1,094 1,446] 1,424) 1,116 6 -—| 15,188 
O24 ee. 95) 595| 2241 2,729] 7,180] 1,160] 1,647) 1,423} 1,265 10 —| 16,258 
IP aero 3| 6241 244] 3,084] 7,751] 1,215) 1,654) 1,254) 1,385 2 3} 17,219 
1920. 14, 752] 222] 3,053] 7,248] 1,383] 2,052] 1,463) 1,252 3 6} 17,448 
UR P(e ges 14 680] 287] 3,621] 7,962] 1,457) 1,492) 1,483] 1,833 3 4| 18,836 
1928 iss 43| 891) 3651 4,299) 9,052! 1,672! 1,761! 1,701! 1,931 5 - | 21,720 


1 The decline in this column after 1906 is due to the formation of the provinces of Saskatchewan and 
Alberta out of parts of the Northwest Territories. 
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27.—Charges, Convictions and Percentages of Acquittals for Indictable Offences, by 
Provinces, years ended Sept. 30, 1926-1928. 


Nors.—The figures of this table do not include charges or convictions of juvenile delinquents. 


1926. 1927. 1928. 

Provinces. Char- |Convic-|Acquit-| Char- |Convic-|Acquit-| Char- |Convic-] Acquit- 

ges. tions. tals. ges. tions. tals. ges. tions. tals. 

No No p.c No No. p.c No No p.c 
Prince Edward Island.... 35 14 60-0 31 14 54-8 56 43 23-2 
INOVB SCOUIAt eed tie oS. oo , 039 752 27-6 1,043 680 34:8 1,256 891 29-0 
New Brunswick........... 297 222 25-3 345 287 16:8 443 365 17-6 
YUBD OG ie etic aise vies, ch ob 3,957 3,053 22-8 4,582 3,621 21-0 5,469 4,299 21-4 
ONCATIONe aii ies case les 9,470 | 7,248 23-5 | 10,301 | 7,962 22-7 | 11,396 | 9,052 20:6 
Manitoba gener nuts suse eiste aise 1, 635 1,383 15-4 1,681 1,457 13-3 1,902 1,672 12-1 
Saskatchewan.............] 2,172 2,052 5:5 1,663 1,492 10:3 1,941 1,761 9-3 
Alberta sine ae clee 1,739 | 1,463 15-9 | 1,779 | 1,483 16-6 | 1,967 | 1,701 13-5 
British Columbia......... 1,621 | 1,252 22-8 | 2,130) 1,833 13:9 | 2,257 | 1,931 14:4 
WK OM NM e ee es ota ecere 4 25-0 4 25-0 16°7 
N.W. Territories.......... U 6 14-3 4 4 - - - - 
Canadan wae hain is 21,976 | 17,448 20-6 | 23,563 | 18,836 | 21-1 | 26,693 | 21,720 14-9 


Classes of Indictable Offences.—Indictable offences are divided under the 
Canadian system into six main classes, as follows:—offences against the person, 
offences against property with violence, offences against property without violence, 
malicious offences against property, forgery and other offences against the currency, 
and other indictable offences. Convictions in all classes show an increase between 
1926 and 1928. Details by offences are given in Table 28 and the details of the 
disposition of the charges in Table 29, which shows, among other information, that 
convictions of females numbered 2,200 in 1928, as against 2,013 in 1927, 2,055 in 
1926, 2,035 in 1925, 1,826 in 1924, 1,609 in 1923, and the same number in 1922. 
Details as to the occupations, conjugal condition, educational status, ages, use of 
liquors, birthplaces and religions of those convicted of indictable offences are given 
in Table 30. 


28.—Indictable Offences, by Classes, years ended Sept. 30, 1926-1928. 


Nore.—The figures of this table do not include charges or convictions of juvenile delinquents. 


1926. 1927. 1928. 
Classes and Offences. : : 
Convic- Convic- Convic- 
Charges. hone: Charges. Pera? Charges one 
No No No. No No No 

Cuass I.—OFFENCES AGAINST THE PERSON. 
Wiurdoreey (eon ee eke kids od isles Shee ose% 51 15 45 11 42 19 
Murder, attempt to commit............. 13 Uf 26 16 21 18 
Matas ave Ler ee acces alte coms othe tale 78 45 94 40 95 35 
Abortion and concealing birth of infants. 23 19 32 21 33 21 
Rape and other crimes against decency.. 613 370 676 442 698 439 
PET OCUTA HOM se ec ieee eck ete aie eies ec elesere ss 29 20 63 42 59 30 
TAGS Tn) ese Sook eRe ob ae ee a 44 31 72 66 65 52 
Shooting, stabbing and wounding........ 267 168 289 192 298 189 
Assault on females and assault on wife... 134 111 196 145 206 158 
Aggravated assault............ ers et boo 753 482 788 519 895 640 
Assault on police officer..............06- 533 475 513 471 465 433 
AMSAT, ANG DALLOLY «ccs cieins ocwc:eciv eieiels.e 1,487 1,261 1,215 951 1,576 1,283 
Refusal to support family................ 307 218 261 170 295 220 
NVEORIOCSOLUION Uh 5c. cun oF siete oals'e = eskteyae PM 23 13 12 18 15 
Causing injury by fast driving........... 28 17 52 27 87 52 
Various other offences against the person} , 134 106 121 84 101 74 

UAL ss 3 cae oth oo amadece, 4,521 3,368 4,456 3,209 4,954 3,678 
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28,—Indictable Offences, by Classes, years ended Sept. 30, 1926-1928—concluded. 


1926. 1927. 1928. 
Classes and Offences. : : 
Charges. Convic: Charges ouxte: Charges. 
beth Siete? ots eB ee WR Ee Se ee 
Crass II.—OrreNncrs AGAINST PROPERTY No. No. No. 
WITH VIOLENCE. 
Burglary, house, warehouse and shop 
breskine we ee ec ee meen ose te 15711 1,417 1,918 Tejon 2,175 
Robbery and demanding with menaces.. 273 207 263 165 312 
Highway TrObDerY.... Ginn -3h oes oases ee 2 1 6 3 13 
Motal 2 cikek cea os ee 1,986 1,625 2,187 1,899 2,500 
Crass II1I.—Orrences AGAINST PROPERTY 
WITHOUT VIOLENCE. 
Bringing stolen goods into Canada....... 2 2 - - 5 
im bezzlements. coo. ener eee rice cera 10 6 36 34 9 
False'pretences#icss- sue isinnsei teat 1,116 882 1,439 1,190 1,599 
Feloniously receiving stolen goods....... 604 400 535 376 596 
Fraud and conspiracy to defraud......... 882 593 1,024 697 979 
Horse, cattle and sheep stealing......... 53 om 32 26 61 
MR aes omen Artem el Ro aa ip to rae ae a 8,139 6, 651 8, 632 7,108 9,479 
Theftiormailive) loc sania mene se 24 21 37 32 23 
Thettot automo piles tpeerd een teow: 417 366 541 465 130 
Totals, tags hick wales ec 11,247 8,958 12,276 9,928 3,486 
Crass LV.—Mauicious OFFENCES 
AGAINST PROPERTY. 
IASON Se ack ORE oe ee SCE eran 76 38 79 33 79 
Malicious injury to horses and cattle, and 
other wilful damage to property....... 269 201 297 245 369 
Totals see Baste 345 239 376 278 448 
Crass V.—ForGERY AND OTHER OF- 
FENCES AGAINST THE CURRENCY. 
Offences against the currency..........-. 2, 3 3 6 
Forgery and uttering forged documents.. 451 383 629 474 627 
Motaler cor oe warts 6 sas 457 385 632 AY 633 
Crass VI.—OrHeR OrreNces Not IN- 
CLUDED IN THE FOREGOING CLASSES. 
Breach of the Trade Marks Act......... 49 48 62 60 26 
Attempt to commit suicide.............. 82 a 104 78 99 
Carrying unlawful weapons.............- 140 125 107 90 131 
Criminal nesligences¢ 2.222. 3: oe te ees 116 55 115 40 151 
Conapiraty aha oe heey 10 as 135 133} - - 100 
Indecent exposure and other offences 
against public morals...............+-- 221 191 76 66 75 
Tntimrd ations eerie acentetet petaumsrel: 42 29 39 21 32 
Keeping bawdy houses and inmates 
TEL AYe) Reve) HARPER bei ci cs eats ROME OS RIE 831 739 893 809 918 
Offences against gambling and lottery 
ACES eck eer LE ee os Grote aae ae 590 550 984 908 1,524 
Offences against revenue laws...........-. 233 193 261 201 330 
Tliert-stillst eee oo eee eee eee ee 400 376 371 353 312 
Perjury and subordination of perjury..... 107 “160 117 69 139 
Prison breach and escape from prison..:. 162 152 134 126 166 
Riotandsatirayer te. pec. os cress 145 113 125 78 119 
Sodomy and bestiality..............+--- 77 55 76 49 91 
Various other misdemeanours........... 90 63 172 97 459 
Total. i45. Pease ees 3,420 2,873 3,636 3,045 4,672 
Grand Total............... 21,976 17,448 23,563 18,836 26,693 
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29.—Charges, Acquittals, Convictions and Sentences in respect of Indictable Offences, 


years ended Sept. 30, 1922-1928. 


Nore.—Juvenile delinquents not included. 


Charges and Sentences. 1922. 1923. 1924, 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 


MO Harges ae te cea s Catia Flea Nie gibcbovsrctel one's ars 21,032 | 19,759 | 20,667 | 21,685 | 21,976 | 23,563 | 26,693 
RGU ELALSE) tree tae ara 's cen edie elelehe als, ergy 4,896 | 4,550] 4,389] 4,441] 4,510 | 4,685 4,970 
Persons detained for lunacy................- 27 21 20 26 18 42 33 
GOUGICLIONSNS. pore hee crcs aa een ew aes 15,720 | 15,188 | 16,258 | 17,219 | 17,448 | 18,836 | 21,720 
DIGSS ME Seo e eae ca en hw slae irs oes 14,111 | 13,579 | 14,432 | 15,184 | 15,393 | 16,828 | 19,520 
Tpsreeks tee Aap: Santas aie 0 ON a Pane 1,609 | 1,609] 1,826] 2,085 | 2,055 | 2,013 2,200 
irs PCONVICLLONS avs vn hee puesta oe 13,022 | 12,686 | 13,109 | 14,172 | 14,286 | 14,761 | 17,314 
Second conviction................2..- 1,335 } 1,212 | 1,329 | 1,345'| 1,365 | 1,682 1,955 
Reiterated conviction .¢ .cG6. 5... ese 1,363 | 1,290} 1,820} 1,702 | 1,797) 2,443 2,451 
Sentences— 
Optioniol Qainehy gs ce sess olale ccierss 3 ete 4,430 | 4,916] 5,142 | 4,712 | 5,469 | 5,606 6,719 
Under one year in gaol.................. 3,982 | 3,601 | 38,702 |. 4,885 | 4,612] 5,016 Bewed 
One year and over in gaol............... 1,531 10567 41,468) |\ 11,836), .1,3097) 15406 1,668 
Two years and under five in penitentiary| 1,153 949 |} 1,054] 1,244] 1,198] 1,370 1, 622 
Five years and over in penitentiary..... 435 223 330 278 351 364 362 
For life in penitentiary.................. ai 2 5 14 4 5 7 
GA E een oan ease © tee bens sls aeletarehes 19 15 22 18 15 12 19 
Committed to reformatories............ 89 105 149 370 172 195 227 
@ther sentencesvs oc screech ws ccomeale 4,070 | 4,320 | 4,393 | 4,862 | 4,318 | 4,812 5,359 


Se ee 


1Includes cases where proceedings were stayed, disagreements of jury, etc. 


.—Occupations, etc., of Persons Convicted of Indictable Offences, years ended Sept. 


30, 1922-1928. 


Nore.—Juvenile delinquents not included. 


ee ee 
SS eee eee 


Items. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 


Occupation— 
Nori Gul guloror hci © eaves haciitoseyee ne © 1,248) 1,137 893 951 919 1,014 1,320 
"hits ay rae ee Prt hate Oe SOG ee 42 35 23 63 68 112 60 
PEE Oe het tcc ysiaie eg at akeciceieecascee + 57 69 20 71 56 61 96 
CME CGHD TGS. oc 09h ON AAS 6 Bee 8 a Pee ea 166 167 29 162 168 169 179 
Manufacturing and construction......... 1,445 1,156 1235 1,316 1,485 1,786 1,903 
MiTAtepOLCALIOMAE TE tects see sdte ects = - 513 555 668 522 735 647 673 
PET AGS Pe ee tants ee See Sele ee sia ie Base 1,648} 1,924 1,503 1,802} 2,258) 2,236) 2,822 
SSR D hes 8 oe Ses Neate ote sete 1,280/ 1,092} 1,725} 1,766} 1,250} 1,916) 2,302 
HerOTESSIONAl. hoa c.crag aii: osetia pine etch oje tis 90 79 84 95 137 
SIOULCIS Mia) err cre na tvesrcs Ruste Maevetale o18 acs 6,105} 4,771 4,911} 5,425) 5,161 6,058) 7,070 
INO UCIN CDE orc a tecrcs crcisncisaislsi's « 3,127} 4,192] 5,172) 5,045) 5,264) 4,742) 5,158 
A WT EA [icp tine er ar a 15,720) 15,188] 16,258) 17,219] 17,448 18,836) 21,729 
Conjugal condition— 
iu TE Tia BO P2Y Ce egaed anil Ren ea ee a a ee « eo 5,200; 5,245} 5,284] 5,777) 5,928) 6,559} 7,886 
Singlet ce Wane REF Cu Le ite poid secs cheraelete oft 7,952) 6,709] 7,596] 8,445} 7,712} 9,321] 10,054 
Vibe (ON garS | een, aE Sa ead Sean 218 171 228 263 198 247 374 
INGE CLVeH asec. atte, ARTES Ses Mee? 2,350| 3,063} 3,150) 2,734; 38,610} 2,709) 3,406 
Educational status— 
Unable to read or write...............6- 672 512 446 528 494 641 533 
TEN PESOS 70 838 eee Sie Fe EI ao ee 12,636] 11,330] 13,279} 13,506} 13,066} 15,278) 17,301 
SUED OTE hie GEN OS LEB Ooo eee ee 326 218 199 201 163 215 268 
I peeoanelinr de cere. ts ois AMEE oc cs oe eee: 2,086} 3,128} 2,834) 2,984) 3,725] 2,702) 3,618 
Age— 
immer LOsy OATS atti ecs = feicistacle ee © one o sisi - - ~ - - - - 
16 years and underi21....2.2..2-6.22006. 3,169) 2,641} 3,103) 3,464) 3,192) 3,760) 4,281 
21 years and under 40.............-0+-- 8.205} 7,277| 7,631 8,238] 7,753} 9,011; 9,640 
AD VOATS ANG. OVER sees « cic asisiersier o> c.0 saies 2,182 2,559 2,535 2,544 2,845 3,110 3,760 
2,7111 2,989! 2,973! 3,658! 2,955! 3,089 


PN ELOANOD veers tras ascicias) Siaitinso\ sto ho. «/Sleseh esis, 2,164 
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30.— Occupations, etc., of Persons Convicted of Indictable Offences, years ended 
Sept. 30, 1922-1928—concluded. 


Items. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. | 1927. 1928. 


Use of liquors— 


Moderato ssi rere en ee oe 8,990] 8,509} 9,013) 9,518} 9,121) 10,848] 11,629 
Ismmoderate. . de.ati ei. cao oeeiscet cee W197} 101d 9441 1,330) 1,158} 1,399) 1,952 
INGb Cuv Clletat sree coe cise cron temeneee 5,533] 5,664 6,301] 6,371] 7,169} 6,589) 8,139 
Birthplace— 
nelandiand Walesnecs cn tetinscc ett: 1,342} 1,190] 1,308} 1,310] 1,280) 1,835) 1,496 
Treland 2. 4: BORIS ES hee eas comer 240 179 207 256 231 235 300 
Scotland far. tere tion lite Gets weet 359 390 440 389 427 554 638 
CWANAda Le ees. Pete hee on oe oie erent: 8,607| 7,802] 8,384} 9,494) 9,237} 10,710] 12,367 
Other British possessions...............- 63 73 100 85 81 136 72 
Mnited (States eh: Be... 2. Geek «ck Mera. 992 766 767 789 711 844 987 
Other foreien countries. + cee 1 oeeeet- 2,188 1,969 1,738 1,897} 1,962} 2,185) 2,671 
NOti@ieline..cae fees: see aeaeeaee 1,929} 2,819] 3,314] 2,999) 3,569} 2,837) 3,189 
Religion— 
Baptist me. oc Ac ae ids ec bes wos coed 344 318 319 435 262 381 509 
Roman Gatholiches. nce. eee coor eee 5,077| 4,620} 4,171] 5,057| 5,437) 5,977| 6,988 
@hurchvoitEinglands....1.0.%-.- BS ieee 9,223} 1,784] 2,123) 2,429] 2,248) 2,392) 2,327 
Methodist ronditen cc cscoeiieis eit ace 1,358} 1,027} 1,101) 1,100 786 889 573 
Presbyterian. canes ceuicee ee oe settee ar 1,409} 1,391 1,565} 1,752) 1,471) 1,555} 1,727 
Wnited'@hurchhen...ct cacti. os es seotereels - ~ - - 284 530 821 
Other Protestantsenst: cece. cect 1,623} 1,737] 1,388} 1,596] 1,706) 2,044) 3,007 
J OWISh eee te ee eee ce sats 407 340 408 354 422 433 592 
Other denominations:..4-- se eee ese 815 674 857 899 999} 1,161] 1,123 
INOtigiven vie ee scree. Acre eracnsier oes 2,464, 3,297; 4,326) 3,597) 3,838) 3,474) 3,894 
Residence— 
GCitiesiand to wnsiees: see ee eee 12,404) 11,886] 12,806} 13,917] 14,323] 15,393] 17,563 
Ruralidistrictsizecrnins-aceee soa 2,940} 2,941) 2,762) 2,941) 2,936) 2,816) 3,893 


INOU'BIVOR Soci oe cicine pcr cntien oe aie eyesnieils 376 361 690 361 189 627 264 


Subsection 3.—Summary Convictions. 


The following statistics relate to ‘‘non-indictable”’ offences committed by 
adults (persons 16 years of age or over) and disposed of by police magistrates or 
other justices of the peace, under authority of the Summary Convictions Act. 
Such convictions numbered 245,763 in the year ended Sept. 30, 1928, as compared 
with 193,240 in 1927, 169,913 in 1926, 151,825 in 1925, 142,999 in 1924, 137,493 in 
1923, 136,322 in 1922 and 155,376 in 1921. There were 232,554 convictions of 
males, as against 182,392 in 1927, 159,528 in 1926, 142,940 in 1925 and 134,608 in 
1924, and 13,209 of females, as against 10,848 in 1927, 10,385 in 1926, 8,885 in 1925 
and 8,391 in 1924. 

Details of summary convictions are given by provinces and by offences in 
Table 31 for the past four years from 1925 to 1928. Particularly notable in these 
figures is the increase of convictions for offences against liquor, prohibition, and 
temperance Acts from 11,636 in 1925 to 15,263 in 1928, and the decline in convictions 
for offences against the Opium and Narcotic Drugs Act from 1,858 in 1922 to 1,297 
in 1923, 996 in 1924, 823 in 1925, 743 in 1926, 491 in 1927, and 606? in 1928. 


31.—_Summary Convictions, by Provinces, years ended Sept. 30, 1900-1928. 


Years. | P.E.I. | N.S.| N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man.|Sask.| Alta. | B.C. | Yukon. N.W.T. Total. 


uf | | | | 


ETD) 5 optic 402| 2,270) 2,174} 8,430} 15,650) 1,423 = = 2,505} 1,877) 1,154) 35,885 
100T ate = 321} 2,648) 2,165] 7,894} 16,268) 2,018 = = 2,714} 1,259] 1,223) 36,510 
NOB caged 311] 3,459} 2,220) 7,941} 16,892) 2,049 = = 2,990 947| 1,067] 37,876 
1903...... 400} 4,462} 2,278) 8,268} 19,112) 2,682 - = 3, 086 922} 2,652} 43,862 
1902 ras wc 421| 3,819| 2,624] 9,662| 19,7831 4,890 = = 2,869 543{ 3,581| 48,192 


1 The decline in this column after 1906 is due to the format'on of the provinces of Saskatchewan and 
Alberta out of parts of the Northwest Territories. 
2 Including 302 convictions for selling and possessing drugs, which are now indictable offences. 
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31.—Summary Convictions, by Provinces, years ended Sept. 30, 1900-1928— concluded. 


‘11, 720 
11,639 
13,508 
14,875 
18,337 
22,292 


193, 240 


Years, | P.E.I. | N.S.| N.B.| Que Ont. | Man.| Sask.} Alta 
1905...... 331] 4,234] 2,480/11,733] 21,634] 6,789 - - 
LO0GHe.. a 212) 4,763) 2,560)12,511) 24,046) 8,471 - - 
LOO (eer 222) 4,659) 2,821/13,283} 26,520] 8,671] 4,729 4,077 
19083 ci5.: 278| 4,562} 2,717|16,094| 29,858] 7,794] 4,536 5,521 
LOOD ecco: 277| 4,348] 2,449/16,491) 31,423] 8,279] 4,375 6,181 
1910 Ress, 336] 5,338] 2,382/16,452) 36,028] 9,271] 6,340 8,754 
AQEIES oo; 375] 5,306) 2,766)17,729| 34,871|12,366| 7,317 9,350 
Tota 437| 5,920} 3,022/24,335| 42,104/13,985|} 9,184) 15,254 
LGISE Rs ao% 443] 6,353] 3,136)29,714) 51,396)16,513/11,711) 17,513 
1904s es... 498] 6,613] 2,872/30,563} 56,874/14,840)11,854| 16,806 
LOLS a. 346) 5,774) 2, 833/24, 152 49,942 11,266 9 650 12,331 
1OVG 5. 6. 405| 5,924] 2,664/20,767| 41,732] 7,826] 9,287 9,526 
DOU ere. oss 323} 4,700) 2,564/22,560} 42,655) 7,065) 6,007 5, 726 
19k ss. 209) 4.794] 1,611/25,374| 46,448] 7,298) 6,536 6, 744 
IGT ae 236} 5,533] 2,447/30,881} 44,587] 8,128) 6,180 5,961 
1020 ees. 340] 5,790) 3,405/40,801) 55,049/11,093] 6,528 7,219 
LOT Saas: 373| 4,639) 2,680/45,042) 63,874) 9,563] 6,137 8,571 
YES 309} 3,332) 2,281/31,441] 63,015) 9,530) 6,876 7, 766 
LO2S Mae ce 321} 3,033} 2,179)/27,563| 64,639/11,377| 8,346 8,359 
1924s bs: 232) 3,355} 2,499/22,803] 73,768/11,189| 7,274 8,342 
192050 a0. 235] 2,790} 2,417/25,364| 79,470)10,724) 8,020} 7,840 
O26 reas 345} 3,568} 2,418/24,428) 90,061/13,913) 8,614 8,142 
EUV fit eee 392] 4,362} 2,565/28, 732) 101,345/16, 420] 8,243 8,801 
19285055. 662! 4,499! 3,031129,302) 146,586119,921! 9,108! 10,927 


32.—Summary Convictions, by Offences, years ended Sept. 30, 1925-1928. 


Offences. 


PAGRAML DMN aor eie ks rathaettets creicis Coates: ave shades 
Carrying firearms and unlawful weapons.. 
Contempt or COUrts nee eat os nce cece es 
Crneltyrtoranimals 2s. ogee less cioes 
Disturbing religious and like meetings... 
Fishery and Game Acts, offences against 
Gambling Acts, offences against.......... 
Immigration Act, offences against... 
Inspection and Sales Acts, offences against 
ee erad of Food (Food and Drugs 
USN esc ReN rare eels ola ie olacd Rie de aen ale ste eors 
bhai and Measures Acts, offences 
Lior, Prohibition and Temperance 
| Acts; offences against. 270... 9 5.... 06 «.- 
Malicious or wilful damage to property... 
Masters’ and Servants’ Acts, offences 
BORING Use te reheat ahs ay ele aie giv o.0: «5 she lateiace oiers 
Non-payment of wages..............20085 
Municipal Acts and by-laws, breaches of 
Mi ALIOUSMNEEP Seceir ane ie ele nic ee heen oreo 
Non-support of family and neglecting 
CHIATONE ces Cran oe er akc artioleasorme s 
Contributing to delinquency of children. . 
Opium and Narcotic Drug Act, various 
Giences against, 26%, - Ase. eee ade slabs 
Profanation of the Lord’s Day........... 
Railway Acts, various offences against... 
SET ESDASS/OM TALLWAVicctre © onic os os ca ob aes ates 
Stealing ride on railway.................- 
Revenue laws, offences against........... 
PETES DANA iat: Maer SALE Cnet es ote Ly PAS! 
NEUEN a PRT Nai re Scares 5 chats erelerency= 


Insulting, abusive and profane language... 
Frequenting bawdy houses............... 
Loose, idle, disorderly conduct and breach 

OMUNO POUCH. eine. otal taeics solcle a tieil. ole 
Various other offences..............---+- 


106 


13,512 
679 


140 
1,277 


90,901 


932 
709 


743 
784 
730 
731 


3,267 


4,436 
1,772 


21,598 


245, 763 


Increase or 
decrease 
1927-28. 


—_— | — | |S | | 


BM ew HN cl 


tee ae 4 


ba 


i+ + 


bitt4++14t+1 


151,825 


169, 913 


193, 240 


245, 763 


52,528 


1Not including 302 convictions for selling and possessing drugs, which are now indictable offences, 
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Convictions for Drunkenness.—The number of summary convictions for 
drunkenness in Canada in 1928 was 33,224, as compared with 31,171 in 1927, 28,317 
in 1926, 26,751 in 1925, and 27,338 in 1924, an increase of 2,053 or 6-5 p.c. in the 
latest year. Table 33 shows the number of convictions by provinces and years 
from 1900 to 1928. 


33. Convictions for Drunkenness, by Provinces, years ended Sept. 30, 1900-1928. 


B.C. | Yukon.|N.W.T.!| Total. 


1 The decline after 1906 is due to the formation of the provinces 


776 = 1,227 341 422| 12,215 

834 = 1,232 370 491} 12,727 
1,003 - 1,192 371 386] 13,324 
1,466 - 1,356 337 941) 16,532 
2,505 - 1, 288 242} 1,101) 18,895 
3,544 = 1,284 185| 1,345} 21,621 
3,905 = 1,697 111) 2,254} 25,110 
4,602| 1,741 2,293 108 - | 29,802 
3,639| 1,318 2,900 17 - | 31,089 
3,590) 1,334 2,314 117 2} 31,105 
4,289] 1,885 3,085 115 1| 34,068 
5, 832] 2,359 5,594 63 7| 41,379 
6,925] 2,462 8,275 72 14) 53,171 
7,493] 2,970 8,316 60 -| 60,975 
6,193} 2,142 9,376 61 - | 60,067 
4,154] 1,332 5, 960 60 -| 41,161 
3,114} 1,062 2,327 53 - | 32,730 
1,085} 770 2,372 25 - | 27,882 
1,123) 434 778 19 - | 21,026 
1,570} 618 1,004 9 - | 24,217 
2,330} 919 2,948 10 - | 39,769 
1,429} 708 2,379 2 - | 34,362 
1,623} 816 1,081 12 - | 25,048 
1,680} 884 1,443 21 - | 25,565 
1,948} 505 1,545 11 - | 27,338 
1,948} 668 1,844 9 6| 26,751 
1,871} 487 2,114 6 10| 28,317 
1,883) 618 2,496 26 -| 31,171 
1,863) 1,014 2,758 34 - | 33,224 


of Saskatchewan and Alberta oat of 


parts of the Northwest Territor.es. 


Offences against the Liquor Acts.—Up till the Great War, alcoholic liquors 
were generally sold under specified conditions by licensed hotels or licensed shops. 
Offences against the liquor Acts usually represented a breach of the conditions of 
sale. During the War, prohibition was generally established but in more recent 
years the tendency has been for the Provincial Governments to take over the sale 
of liquor and to manage this sale by commissions and derive a revenue therefrom. 
Seven of the nine Provinces now have their liquor commissions and Nova Scotia is 
also establishing a commission of this kind, so that Prince Edward Island is the only 
province in which prohibition prevails. In these circumstances, the convictions for 
offences against the liquor Acts reached in 1928 the highest figure on record of 
15,263. The number of such convictions in each year since 1900 is given by pro- 
vinces in Table 34. | 
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34.—Convictions for Offences against the Liquor Acts, years ended Sept. 30, 1900-1928. 


Years. P.E.I. | N.S. NB.| Que. Ont. | Man.| Sask.} Alta. B.C. | Yukon.|N.W.T.1| Total. 


115 25 98) 1,942 


TOOU, sean os 9} 153) 301] 458) 749 34 - = 

19GB eR Sts 17} 167} 329) 457) 820 60 = = 156 83 141; 2,280 
D902 sant tee 38} 207) 302} 600) 784 50 = = 261 37 87} 2,366 
LDU Baers i 50} 422) 294) 660) 1,051 76 = = 169 72 237; 3,081 
tt ee 59) 371) = 375} = 583) 1,028; 122 cs = 133 47 300} 3,018 
1905 seat. hoy 74, 446) 327) 858) 861 85 - = 254 45 325} 3,275 
190G ae .%: 37; 540} 309} 858) 877 51 = = 240 21 314) 3,247 
hy ee oa 23| 490; 395) 706] 1,016 33| 219 193 382 41 - 3,498 
TOOR pikes soos 43} 384) 372) 864] 1,140 75) = 121 267 274 39 - 3,579 
L90C estes: 38) 410) 353} 710) 1,644 41; 164 250 348 35 6) 3,999 
L910 seer eo 40} 494) 367; 893) 1,701 46} 248 396 436 30 14; 4,665 
LO Ld ey, 23.7 38} 592) . 278) 1,032) 1,759 46| 240 423 318 33 16) 4,775 
LOND Gosia cng 36) 551); 361) 859) 2,117 85) 366 605 625 40 26} 5,671 
Ge cate 26] 502} 447) 791) 2,167; 166) 528 '560 741 41 = 5,969 
is): ee ees 72; 660} 365) 882) 2,328) 166) 404 551 394 49 = 5,871 
AOE Scie ces 42} 633} 390) 1,021) 2,018} 124) 378 573 246 27 = 5, 452 
LOL. cer sie yee 75| 646} 352) 1,015) 2,002) 172) 967 713 295 11 = 6, 248 
LOND isin sax 36| 449} 312] 1,076) 2,927) 289} 774 885 576 15 = 7,339 
TOTS to hae 42} 412) 288) 1,155} 3,410} 230) 422 678 812 23 = 7,472 
1910 oe wate 37| 479} 387) 1,479] 3,353} 175) 434 436 597 6 = 7,383 
1920 eee 23} 394) 585] 1,975) 4,385} 380) 452 618} 1,427 8 - | 10,247 
ROOT eererctepos 44; 362) 419) 1,384] 4,938) 427) 583 907; 1,394 2 - | 10,460 
LO 2 aertines - 28] 267; 366; 954) 3,246) 392) 708) 1,043) 1,503 12 = 8,519 
WOODS deine ice. 39) 264) 364] 1,724) 3,958) 542) 997 99 1,196 14 - | 10,088 
HO 2g Tees 29| 293} 375) 1,549) 4,678) 452} 966 817; 1,286 4 - | 10,449 
1920 era ae ate 51) 235} 319) 1,919] 5,047; 512) 1,078 758} 1,699 9 9} 11,636 
LO 2O reer ers 53} 499} 393] 2,104) 6,362; 786) 1,231 737) = 1,345 2 —} 18,512 
BOT cy horses 66} 610} 271) 2,025) 5,620} 627) 1,245 814) 1,186 13 = 12,477 
ib. Seo 69) 688) 478) 2,096! 7,812' 598) 1,174 944] 1,350 22 32] 15,263 


Breaches of Traffic Regulations.—Convictions for breaches of traffic regu- 
lations, which at the beginning of the century numbered only 185 in all Canada 
(Table 35), have,.as a result of the advent of the motor vehicle, become the largest 
element in the non-indictable offences, numbering in 1928 141,493 out of a total of 
245,763 or about 573 p.c. of the total. Convictions for breaches of the traffic regu- 
lations have more than doubled in number in the three years from 1925 to 1928. 


35.—Convictions for Breaches of Traffic Regulations, years ended Sept. 30, 1900-1928. 


Years. | P.E.I.| N.S.| N.B.| Que.| Ont. | Man.|Sask.| Alta. B.C. | Yukon.|N.W.T.1| Total. 
19003 os 2 21 7 31 94 5 - - 17 = 8 185 
LOOMS ie: 3 12 2 128 22 - - 9 = 4 185 
AGOZE oor 6 38 9 5 278 24 = - 6 17 4 387 
VOOR ines 1 47 22 40 314 53 - - 43 8 12 540 
VOOR e: eral 25 14 10 431 142 - ~ 68 - 13 704 
TOQ5).. 333% 18 47 9 40 431 360 ~ - 53 2 97 1,057 
LOUG ene - 16 10 226 190 603 - a 91 - 40 1,176 
TOCZEe sa - 27 7 53 239 290 21 28 135 - - 800 
19087-555 - 2 17 13 55 509 176 18 27 453 = - 1,270 
1909), ees 11 19 5 64 1,929 469 25 21 283 - - 2,826 
POLO Rec ae 15 38 10 131 3,515} 1,161 28 137 436 - - 5,471 
OT es, 19 86 yf 267 3,376] 1,116 96 139 661 - - 5,777 
LOUIS eb 8 97 24| 1,806 5,928) 1,778 215 838 1,768 - - 12,462 
TOT aoe 9 83 5) 3,373 6,697) 3,030 248 672 1,883 ~ - 16,000 
TOT Tee 7 176 69) 2,643 4,717] 2,419 410 754 2,051 - - 13,246 
19TS <esh 6 62 101} 1,509 4,494] 1,865 204 503 1,804 1 ~ 10,549 
VOTO a aes is 228 57| 2,146 5,577) 1,048 321 380 615 7 - 10,381 
KE) Wee pecan 13 324 54] 1,677 9,854] 2,619 441 533 813 10 - 16,338 
i AS) Be Sige ps 17 523 80} 3,505] 12,206] 2,700 418 736 995 1 ~ 21,181 
NOE or. 15 509 62} 4,971} 13,374] 3,123 863 701 1,677 1 - 25,296 
EEA Dale Sata 129 600 49/11,499} 19,708) 4,987 744 1,673 3,780 1 - 43,170 
Oe opreecore 109 443 87|12,335| 26,860) 4,995 700 1,845 4,412 2 - 51,788 
ja ae 38 289 315] 3,344] 31,813) 4,968) 1,112 1,996 4,101 1 - 47,977 
i A as ache 36 397 196, 1,746! 33,402} 6,182} 1,246 2,514 4,095 1 ~ 49 815 
19245 s4-e. 49 350 237| 3,818} 40,530) 6,412] 1,282 2,301 5,084 a - 60, 063 
102 ie 27 200 281| 4,976} 44,618) 5,971) 1,375 1,940 4,389 1 - 63,777 
1926: %.... . 64 263 180] 5,534] 52,727) 8,588} 1,730 2,059 6, 882 - - 78, 027 
LOZTRE > Ss, 5 69 402 244] 6,418] 62,037/10,871) 1,610 2,459} 12,268 2 - 96,380 
1928.5. ic. 228 462 516) 6,273) 101,356/14,099! 2,100 3,481} 12,976 2 -— | 141,493 


1 The decline after 1906 is due to the formation of the provinces of Saskatchewan and Alberta out of 


‘parts of the Northwest Territories. 
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Subsection 4.—Juvenile Delinquency. 


Juveniles under 16 years of age to the number of 7,699 were found guilty of 
various offences in the year ended Sept. 30, 1928, as compared with 8,185 in 1927 and 
7,831 in 1926, a decrease of 486 in the latest year. Of these 5,063 were convicted 
of “major” offences and 2,636 of “minor” offences, terms which correspond very 
nearly to “indictable” and “non-indictable” offences, as applied to adults. Con- 
victions for “major” offences numbered 5,156 in 1927 and convictions for ‘‘minor’’ . 
offences 3,029. The offences proven against juveniles in 1927 and 1928 are shown 
by provinces in Table 36 and by chief types of major offences committed in Table 37. 


36. Juvenile Delinquents convicted of Major and Minor Offences, by Provinces and 
Sex, 1927 and 1928. 


ee nn 


Major Offences. Minor Offences. 
Provinces. Increase Increase 
1927. 1928. or 1927. 1928. or 
Decrease. Decrease. 
ee en ee ee eee 
Prince Edward Island...........+- at 21 I= 10 - - - 
Total 21 ih eee ( : = x 
Nova Scotia.........ssseeeeeeeees M. 169 213 |+ 44 82 89 |+ 7 
F. 5 12 |+ 10 6 |— 4 
Total 174 225 |+ 51 92 95 j+ 3 
New Brunswick..........--++se+0+ M 155 140 |— 15 58 68 |+ 10 
F. 14 5 |-— 9 1 8 jt a 
Total 169 145 |— 24 59 76 |+ £7 
bea e 
Quebec wie. Ay sag eee ees ei M. 832 805 |— 27 637 478 |— 159 
iH 56 75 I+ 19 215 101 |— 114 
Total 888 880 |— 8 852 579 |— 273 
bid 
OntaTio saceaiele Horomia orereisialet si oteretslor= M. 1,973 1,724 |— 249 948 792 |— 156 
ike 60 76 |+ 16 75 108 |+ 33 
Total 2,038 1,800 |— 233 1,023 900 |— 123 
IMamitobaeee sec os arteries M. 917 888 |— 29 680 590 90 
Bie } 72 82 |+ 10 80 57 |- 23 
Total 989 970 |— 19 760 647 |— 113 
Saskatcbowallce.ccecieweles ss stelveem M. 234 256 j+ 22 29 51 |-+ 22 
F. 19 17 |- 2 1 8 |+ 7 
Total 253 273 |+ 20 30 59 |+ 29 
Dl on nr We HW Sah OOD ORGHOR OGL Oc pie M. 262 336 |+ 74 81 86 |+ 5 
Be 5 4 |— 1 3 -|- 3 
Total 267 340 j+ 73 84 86 I+ 2 
British Columbia...........006- _ M. 356 400 |-+ 44 116 176 |+ 60 
F. 6 19 j+ 13 13 18 |+ 5 
Total 362 419 |+ 57 129 194 j+- 65 
Cama tees es te ees cteree ietetere © 2 M. 4,919 4,773 |— 146 2,631 2,330 |— 301 
F. 237 290 j+ 53 398 306 |— 92 
Total 5,156 5,063 |— 93 3,029 2,636 |— 393 


SE ee hy ee 


Major Offences.—In Table 37 are shown the various major offences for which ; 
juvenile delinquents were convicted in 1927 and 1928. It will be observed that 
theft, together with house- and shop-breaking, accounts for the great bulk of the 
offences; in 1928, 80 p.c. of the major offences were of this character. 
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37.—Juvenile Delinquents convicted of Major Offences, by Offences, 1922-1928. 


gts 

etween 

Offences. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1927 and 
1928. 

i Ofte yes Hs ooh 4.6 GO SRO Hida See = 1 = - - - - - 

IManSlaugiteriis, cows cetultd cess! - - - - 2 - = - 

Rape, carnal knowledge and 

AT COS Liat re ce eiers Slee Pir + 30 12 19 = 8 5 13; + 8 
Indecent assault.....26.55.....5. 25 27 28 37 22 28 43) + 15 
Aggravated assault and wound- 

TA ea 5s nc SE eee 29 45 29 aks 16 14 24); + 10 
Gomunon assault... 0... 2ceen. oe 39 67 101 114 109 99 67 | — 32 
Endangering lifeon railway...... 49 25 50 40 60 28 35} + a 
Other offences against the person - 2 - 5 3 5 2}; — 3 
Breaking, entering and theft..... 805 752 811 677 653 770 818 | + 48 
ODDOLY CRO a oe ee 1 3 6 7A 6 2 6] + 4 
Theft and receiving stolen goods.| 2,530 | 2,730 | 2,750 | 3,275 | 3,462 | 3,289 | 3,255 | — 34 
False pretences and fraud........ 30 10 8 12 8 22 10}; -— 12 
IATETOOR S20 VIS S SO Ee 12 28 19 12 30 5 17 + 12 
Other wilful damage to property. 429 436 738 581 553 793 620 | — 1738 
Forgery and offences against 

CULTONCYEIS ME io on taLS eee 13 9 10 v 14 7 13) + 6 
MIM OLAlityiwee oe Ge he cise eee sete 35 10 86 144 114 68 96; + 28 
Various other offences........... 38 8 10 48 30 21 44 + 23 

Motalwcascccessc ee: 4,065 | 4,165 | 4,665 | 4,980 | 5,090) 5,156 | 5,063 | — 93 


Minor Offences.—Of the 2,636 juvenile delinquents found guilty of minor 
offences in 1928, 701 were convicted of breaches of municipal by-laws, 420 of dis- 
orderly conduct and disturbing the peace, 298 of disobedience and incorrigibility, 
447 of trespass, 320 of truancy, 131 of vagrancy and indecent conduct, and 309 of 
other minor offences. 


Subsection 5.—Police Statistics. 


In 1928, 136 cities and towns with populations of 4,000 or over supplied 
police statistics to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. These cities and towns, 
with an aggregate population of 3,344,287, had 4,720 policemen, who made 256,817 
arrests and summonses. ‘The total number of offences committed during the year 
and made known to the police was 288,366, and the number of prosecutions was 
247,727, or 86 p.c. of the known offences. Convictions secured in respect of these 
offences numbered 196,302, being 68-1 p.c. of the known offences and 79-2 p.c. of 
the prosecutions. 


The number of automobiles reported stolen was 10,470, of which 10,378 were 
recovered. Of 8,057 bicycles stolen 4,690 were recovered. The value of other lost 
articles reported to the police was $2,212,005, of which 59-9 p.c. was recovered. 
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38. Police Statistics of Canadian Cities and Towns, by Provinces, year ended 


ee ET Ca 


mat Number of— Population | Arrests 
rovinces. <a ‘ per per 
eect ts fart ae arrests lanes policeman. | policeman. 
Prince Edward Island.... 1 12,347 0) 495 536 Tove lity) 
INGVa SCOUIA eta cialis tr 13 167,601 2 ph! 5,948 2,234 1, 256 45 
New Brunswick.......... 5 81,269 88 2,240 871 923 25 
Quebec ince: wcrc ote 30 |1,004, 694 1,822 29,444 13, 254 551 16 
Ontario} tede scan Sec aes 62 {1,381,168 1, 764 39, 282 98,026 783 23 
Manitoba. cccteo. be aemie «ie Uf 241,665 290 7,340 16, 802 833 25 
Saskatchewan..........-- 6 100, 966 96 3,342 2,810 1,052 35 
Alberta vant tee cee ses 4 150, 725 174 5,150 5,259 866 29 
British Columbia......... 8 203 , 852 346 10,448 13,336 590 30 
Ganadai.. sh ene. ss 136 '3,344, 287 4,720 | 103,689 | 153,128 709 22 


Subsection 6.—Penitentiary Statistics. 


The Penitentiaries Branch of the Department of Justice is charged with the 
administration of the various penitentiaries in Canada. Six institutions are included 
in the system, the two largest of which are at Portsmouth, Ont., and St. Vincent de 
Paul, Que., while the other four are at Dorchester, N.B.; Prince Albert, Sask.; Stony 
Mountain, Man.; and New Westminster, B.C. During the fiscal year ended Mar. 
31, 1929, the average daily population of these institutions was 2,643 and the total 
net expenditure for the year was $1,621,101, as compared with 2,423 average daily 
population and $1,616,778 total net expenditure for the year 1928. 

All female convicts, numbering 27 on Mar. 31, 1925, 34 on Mar. 31, 1926, 
39 on Mar. 31, 1927, 13 on Mar. 31, 1928 and 14 on Mar. 31, 1929, are kept in the 
penitentiary at Portsmouth, a suburb of Kingston, where a special wing and staff 
are maintained for their detention and supervision. A new building to be used 
for this purpose is under construction. 

Tables 40 to 42 give the more important penitentiary statistics as reported by 
the Superintendent. An increase of 209 is shown in the number of those in custody 
on March 31, 1929, as compared with the same date in the previous year. The 
number of paroles as shown in Table 40 indicates a continued decrease from 634 in 
1923 to 300 in 1926, though it rose to 377 in 1927, declining to 363 in 1928, and rising 
to 384 in 1929. Table 41, showing the ages of convicts by groups, indicates that 
since 1922, when the total number in custody reached 2,640, there has been an 
increase in the average age of those in custody. In the last five years, the convicts 
under 30 increased from 1,180 to 1,596 or by 416, while the total number in 
custody increased by 544; so that convicts over-30 showed an actual increase but 
a proportional decrease. Detailed statistics of nationality, religion, conjugal state 
and racial origin are presented in Table 42. 

Population of Penal Institutions.—The penal institutions of Canada may- 
be classified under four heads:—penitentiaries, distinguished by long sentences and 
comparatively slow turnover; reformatories for boys and reformatories for girls, 
also with a rather slow turnover, but more rapid in the case of boys than in that 
of girls; and lastly common gaols, where the turnover is extremely rapid. If the 
average population for the year be the average of the inmates at the beginning and 
end of the year, and the number discharged be the turnover, the turnover in 1927 
was:—in penitentiaries, 45 p.c.; in reformatories for boys, 300 p.c.; in reformatories 
for girls, 113 p.c.; in gaols, no less than 1,614 p.c. Thus the average time spent in 
aol is rather less than one month. 
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39.—Population of Penal Institutions, 1926-1928. 
Norr.—Penitentiary statistics till 1919 were supplied directly by each penitentiary, and were for the 


calendar year. For 1920 and subsequent yearsthey have been supplied by the S.per.ntendent of Peniten- 
tiaries and are for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31. For other institutions, the figures are as at Sept. 30. 


In custody, | Admitted | Discharged] In custody 


Penal Institutions. beginning during during at end of 
of year. year. year. year. 
1926. ; 
ONT URHCEA DIOS MERC ETS aia Merce ciate icra Melsebeieic ce aan 2,345 1,132 1,003 2,474 
HVCLOLMIAbOMeSHOLr DOYS. aes caer ase ees ed tes ae pee ee 2,193 6, 826 6, 829 2,190 
FLGLOL NTA LOMESMON: PIUIS os erence o cis eyare eo eisbe weusveeicaew Saleen 403 439 411 431 
LENO SMA Teng ees. AU seats ee litle ea dieters 2,602 40,416 40,679 2,439 
OCHS ee nce Bee ee 7,543 48, 813 48, 922 7,584 
1927. 
IGRI GSN Gt AETOS Wy ue ee SU Seechs £. 6's Lisl ie ccaysPaucietetiie cleats 2,474 1,045 1,039 2,480 
IROLOUIRALORICAMTOLIDOV Esa ci kale sacle bora ie-elare ete ooaiale desler 2,249 7,778 7,618 2,409 
Reformatomes for Girls. ..sikiceccc tiie rns Fe Se a 431 419 409 441 
AO SRO re es cite Sele atti Pan's Gtobete, coves epee odes 2,439 44,583 44,388 2,634 
GAS ecs vnc ites itiie orton oy eet 7,593 53,825 53, 454 7,964 
1928. 
IMGHIGORE LAM OSe et aire fone k etaad wiece Son maele died bras 2,480 1,202 16112 2,560 
ReroOriratOlesfOE DOV seme esos cn closet clecaslecees 2,409 7,286 7,260 2,485 
ELCIGLEIAL OSLO LOM CINIS St ites AE «cect iis «a's te Bb. 441 497 501 437 
CAG ee ee ete hati eeceer dita AS. deitchtes ous oe eS 2,634 49,980 49,485 3,129 
ASS EE) Uhr eG 9 A eo RS Po 7,964 58.965 58,368 8,561 


40.—Movement of Convicts, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1922-1929. 


Schedule. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 


VAL Seer et. Mae Soke bs Aoale 2,150) 2,640 1) 2.486." 25225 | +2)345 ) 2.473 | 2,480 2,560 
Received— 
By forfeiture of parole............ 3 10 7 9 7 55 Ul 6 
IPATOIES TEVOKEG.. cco se svc es ote ols 3 6 16 16 16 20 15 14 
ecaptured: etisseee na mks eens - 2 2 il 1 3 - - 
Leer dene tie. ee, Le hee ee 7 100 18 14 94 15 ) 110 
ME LOMNZAOIS) CLC. OF odes eco oe 1e3D3 935 827 928) 91,0142)" 1,003 |) 1; 17h 2534 
Ota toe te ae 8,516 | 3,693 | 3,356] 3,193 | 3,477 | 3,519 | 3,682 3,943 
Discharged by— 
GAC ke tees roe sees Si kee 14 21 16 14 175 13 6 165 16 
GSC AIG Stree RN ec chee oor ot 12 1 84 - 64 3 12 23 
Expiry of sentence............... 365 342 377 342 473 535 647 577 
Order’of the Court.c.. 285 i......08 6 8 8 11 8 3 2 1 
Pee Voy i Sane aie 115 a ean ee: |S Ae a 2 5 31 12 7 11 10 
WPATOIOE: hee. cero tine shee oe Gato 400 634 566 366 300 377 363 384 
RICANS OTR SAVERS Fie 1A son eres), oh 97 17 id 94 1 9 110 
BIDIEPOLCATION Gast ect. cue. oh, che 69 89 100 82 92 80 70 61 
Sent to reformatory......-....... 2 - - - - - - - 
Return to provincial authorities.. 9 10 . 8 10 5 6 3 13 
Malitaby- Orden iwas. ote tetas tee ot - - - - - - - - 


In Custody at end of fiscal year..| 2,640 | 2,486 | 2,225 | 2,345 | 2,473 | 2,480 | 2,560 25269 


1 One from mental hospital. From asylum. One from asylum. ‘4From provincial institu- 
tions: 2 in 1924, 5 in 1926 2 in 1928 and 2 in 1929 ‘Includes 1 suicide. ‘While on temporary ticket-of-leave, 2. 
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41.—Ages of Convicts, as at Mar. 31, 1922-1929. 


nnn lnm aaa 


Ages. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 
No No No No. No No No No 

Under 20 $ears.stissc8 a6 fepewe tee: 371 282 212 240 257 281 338 322 7 
From 20 to under 380 years.......... 1,242 | 1,158 968 | 1,061 1,087 | 1,036 | 1,137 1,274 
From 30 to under 40.............-- 581 580 578 591 635 634 587 629 
From’40 to under 50. .4....--...-00- 290 292 287 292 321 364 336 357 
From 50 to under 60............... 123 127 125 116 126 120 122 141 
@ver G0) VeArs.eceon hee dese seer 33 47 55 45 47 45 40 46 

Totals 203 sahio ayes es 5 2,640 | 2,486 | 2,225 | 2,345 2,473 | 2,480 | 2,560 » 769 


42.—Convicts in Penitentiaries, Classified by Race, Nationality, Religion, etc., 
as at Mar. 31, 1922-1929. 


Items 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 

No. No. No. No. No. 

Total es 2,486 | 2,2251| 253452] 2,473 | 2,480 

By Race— 
Uo tech UR ey a Cte we ito mer 87 63 54 48 42 
ae Fe Ea RRS LANES ates 2 Oe 2,303 | 2,065 | 2,198 | 2,327 | 2,354 
TE eae 2 A een pope Qcdeeaae By 

Indian half-breed...........-..-- \ 44 42 50 bf 43 
Moncolianwen. eect icra ss 49 51 40 44 41 
Bast indian cet rect 3 3 1 - = 


By Nationality (Place of Birth )— 
British— 


Cunadiane. chee ee eit oer pata 1,298 1,404 | 1,508 | 1,540 
English and Welsh............. 165 167 170 183 177 
Trish? 6. eee See ores 34 3 35 31 40° 
Scotches. oattw baie. fee 58 51 59 62 61 
Other oribishtens. cen ee. ate ek 24 22 25 24 29 
Foreign— 
Austrian and Hungarian........ 105 105 99 107 94 
Glimesesaeeatratt at een ne 43 46 37 36 a 
Tterliant hyd. on ners gore Sbeoys 69 60 58 65 77 
RMSSTAA Ate ec ae coeiere ee oe 121 110 97 91 76 
lnitea statesth. scree eee 252 205 207 206 209 
Other foreign es: once ee ee 144 124 154 160 140 
By Conjugal State— 
SinGlO meee. fama. wes ee etme ch we 1,577) 1 ols edy Sd 1,485 | 1,534 
Miarrieg tea .to i: useieeies cuties: 809 79 823 871 827 
Widowedas 4 Geist te boaters et 100 127 110 116 115 
DIV ORCEO Lacie pee tres le eke ee - 2 1 1 4 
By Sex— 
EY NPR Rh ee ees 2 ens Atta Ba es 2,460 2,194 2,318 2,439 2,441 
Memalexa eee eee motos Eee 26 3l 34 3 
By Social Habits— 
INDSCAINGIS ee lee ace = acim ie 593 483 507 540 475 
Tonnperatouusnines.- +. ee 1,309 | 1,255 | 1,374} 1,549) 1,491 
intemperate mses 25 testes ci-ieter 584 487 464 384 51 
By Religion— 
Aveti@anw... ses ca ees poe 367 354 370 392 381 
Baptist ,.3. steak oe as ols oo oer 131 99 92 118 105 
Buddhist... .ks neo ae eae 34 38 28 31 14 
Greele Catholiee sc. sane eee 88 65 56 65 61 
Jewish. cheese eee 59 49 51 53 44 
Tutheran cto. aoe te oe oe 50 30) 51 65 58 
Methodist: jac oo areisteke elem ait 235 212 213 224 192 
Presbyteclane me ntaceia se ierielae 282 272 285 269 269 
Roman Catholic..22...20. ss. POU76 i 13025 1,130 | 1,201 1,281 
Wnited Church t#.s-2 0042 oes - ~ - ~ 3 
Other creedss.s.10 2 hese eee: 58 72 64 47 57° 
No Creed Serine crite tea iteens 6 6 5 8 15 


1 Includes 1 Arabian. 2 Includes 2 Eskimos. 
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Section 10.—The Civil Service of Canada. 


Prior to 1882, appointments to the Civil Service of Canada were made directly 
by the Government of the day. In that year, a Board of Civil Service Examiners 
was appointed to examine candidates and issue certificates of qualification to those 
- successful at examinations. Appointments, however, were still made by the Gov- 
ernment. | 


The Royal Commission of 1907, appointed to inquire into the Civil Service 
Act and its operation, reported in favour of the creation of a Civil Service Com- 
mission. In 1908 this body was appointed, consisting of two members appointed 
by the Governor in Council and holding office during good behaviour, but being 
removable by the Governor General on address of the Senate and House of Com- 
mons. ‘The Civil Service was classified into three divisions under the Deputy Heads 
of Departments, each division consisting of two subdivisions, each of these having 
its scale of salaries. The Commission was charged with the organization of, and 
appointments to, the Inside Service (at Ottawa), certain appointments to be made 
after open competition and others after qualifying tests, also with holding qualifying 
examinations for the Outside Service (the Service apart from Ottawa), from which 
selections for appointments could be made by the various Departments. All 
British subjects between 18 and 35 years of age who had resided in Canada for 
three years were eligible to try these examinations. 


In 1918 a third member of the Civil Service Commission was appointed, and 
by the Civil Service Act of that year the principle of appointment after open compe- 
tition was applied to the Outside as well as the Inside Service. The Act also pro- 
vided for the organization by the Commission of the various Government Depart- 
ments, for the establishing of new rates of compensation, and for the principle of 
promotion by merit whenever consistent with the best interests of the Service. 
Provision was also made for preference in the matter of appointment to the Service 
to be given to qualified applicants who had served in the Great War. 


From April, 1924, a monthly return of personnel and salaries has been made by 
each Department to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, according to a plan that 
ensures comparability between Departments and continuity in point of time. 
The institution of this system was preceded by an investigation back to 1912, 
the summary results of which are presented in Table 43. 


During the war years, as will be seen from Table 43, the number of employees 
increased very rapidly, as a result of the enlargement of the functions of govern- 
ment and the imposition of new taxes, necessitating additional officials as collectors. 
Such new services as the Department of Pensions and National Health and the 
Soldier Settlement Board were also created. The maximum was reached in January, 
1920, when 47,133 persons were employed, a number which has since decreased to 
42,038 in January, 1929. It may be. added that, out of 42,790 in March 1929, 
1,154 in the Income Tax Branch and 1,966 in the Department of Pensions and 
National Health, or 3,120 in all, were engaged in services of outstanding impor- 
tance which had no existence before the war. Further, an additional 11,515 persons 
were, in March, 1929, employed in the Post Office Department, performing services 
of an industrial rather than of a governmental type, and receiving their salaries out 
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of the payments of the public for services immediately rendered, rather than out of 
taxation. This postal service alone accounted for $2,844,404 of the $7,388,530 paid 
in salaries in March, 1929, or 38-50 p.c. of the total. 


The statistics of numbers of employees and of salaries, now being secured 
monthly, are more comprehensive than those previously published, as a result of 
the inclusion of various classes of employees, largely ‘‘part-time’’, “seasonal” and 
“fees of office’ employees, who were not. included in the report published in 1925. 
These employees were largely in the Departments of Marine and Fisheries and 
Public Works. There remain, however, many persons in the ‘‘non-enumerated 
classes”, whose numbers cannot be supplied monthly by the departmental officials, 
but whose compensation is included in the monthly figures of expenditure on per- 
sonnel, as shown in Table 44. 


43.—Summary of Civil Service Employees (Permanent and Temporary) of the Govern~ 
ment of Canada, together with Total Salaries, in January of the years 1912-1929, 


inclusive. 
Salaries 
Years. Employees.| Salaries. Bonus. and 
Bonus. 
No. $ $ f $ 
BAU (Ace SiR 5 Sys Be NR aie Aiea eR Ss Unita NTE 3 Me ih Bat 20,016 | 1,519,778 16,413 1,536,190 
LOWS Rent Riep ita, dice hecciee ee ene cee Eee 22,621 1,780, 703 22,569 1,803, 272 
LOLS ee Ree ee ee eas oe NE GBR ta yeh 25,107 | 1,960,238 27,971 1, 988, 209 
TOTS. Ae ES, a. Oe ee 28,010 | 2,268,700 32,167 2,300, 867 
TUG sce ect retorts sae Bere = ar cacao vrais hoe oe eokanes Whaks 29,219 2,400,068 31,431 2,431,499 
LOT Fa eee ce ee ae ees ee ee EE eens Me era 32,400) | ae0to, 00 29, 167 2,702,934 
LOTS EAE SE PON Rts ee a A hE pet AG 8 eer Ue ha OE 38,369 | 3,147,461 94,321 3,241,782 
IGIGare= HN en ee ES SMR, aes See | ee Le: eRe 41,825 3,552, 686 557, 882 4,110,568 
£920: © See ee Sake ote need cee a ee eee 47,133.-|. 4,423,157 965, 538 5,388, 695 
192 eee eels de: Beets fees oie eee 41,957 | 4,414,669 861,973 5, 276, 642 
1929.2", Sue a8 ih bea ee oa es Sahn ns ee ee 7, Kec ee 41,094 | 4,369,509 616, 105 4,985,614 
PODS e Se ee, At BEE Ps Bae, AES 38,992 | 4,268,357 463,470 4,731,827 
yo Ye ese Sei re Ne an erin ileal cia, vad ha i lh ok 38,062 | 4,297,467 449, 228 4,746, 695 
1D 2 De Aicetettnetre pe RR EN IEP: ee eng ormt ranipo es 38,645 | 4,473,470 166,461 4,639,931 
1926 eee koe Re ee eee bier: berate 39,097 | 4,699,076 - 4,699,076 
192702, SR es REI, sere teehee ate, Shee 39,440 | 4,786,615 - 4,786,615 
19281 Sy Ves. ee FOE RES OCT CO ee onan 40,740 | 5,161,558 | - 5,161,558 
LODO eae Bor an CR ENG Sine Mere ee Sr nr, AR ee reel ae eee 42,038 | 5,428,058 - 5,428,058 


1Figures for January, 1925-29 are not comparable with those for preceding Januaries, because monthly 
records now being published include various classes of employees not included in the historical record for 
the 13 years 1912— 24. In Table 44 will be found comparable figures of employees in the various depart- 
ments in March, 1928, and March, 1929. 


Table 44, which gives statistics by Departments, with a further classification © 
by principal branches where such are recorded, is inserted to give comparable 
figures for the latest months. In the month of March, 1929, the total number of 
employees in the enumerated classes was 42,790 and the total expenditure in wages 
and salaries for all classes of employees was $7,388,529.85, as ai gees with 41,243" 
and $6,929,012.58 respectively in March, 1928. 
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44.—Total Number. of- Civil Service Km 


Branches (‘‘Non-Enumerated Classes’ 
Salaries, and Wages of all Employees ( 
March, 1928, and March, 1929. 


ployees, by Departments and Principal 


excluded), and Total Expenditure on 
‘Non-Enumerated Classes’’ included), 


March, 1928. March, 1929. 
Departments. — — 
No. | Expenditure.| No. | Expenditure. 
$ $ 
1. Agriculture— 
Bie nUaGATIWIONUre, Ge ees lk aeons Weeden. 863 129, 258-51 945 136, 200-51 
Piserimontal PArwis 5.5 29.1645: bas eases eee ee Se 418 100, 485-21 436 110, 794-33 
Plea UHMOLMA ITI ne wg os vaca no's crate MES oleae 563 96, 216-28 581 102, 128-94 
TR Otal Rene giGUre antec aet ass tis cte crete caves 1,846 325,960-00 | 1,962 349, 123-78 
FUN RARER S Uy ade Pee tele: DDO DOR OO eeE BD Cre re ota 83 12,700-81 83 13, 051-83 
PO NGTATRCOT-CreNeTak otc eee tee. coin se ak ois soe se ue Melee wae ol 202 30, 037-37 202 31, 163-32 
AMO Tol Services COMMISSIONS, toa hiask s ciiaes) asciue arises 144 20,079-44 157 20, 841-482 
Be@ ier LOCTOLAl OUICEM Son ts ht hiee wc veo eleysieinis uieielsiel ss 5 670-00 4 500-00 
6. External A ffairs— j 
Wait-Departmenti\s: erst sts. ssc ee ec cie ce eee ee 75 10, 493-05 76 10, 829-42 
The High Commissioner’s Office... ......-......... 29 4,548-378 32 4, 988-633 
Canadian Legation, Washington..............05-+--> 16 3, 967-183 13 7,402-063 
Canadranseration EL arist.. lay.). os voce eee eign. an es 7 2,230 112 18 4,286-443 
The League of Nations.............---20+:sseee0e8> 2 730-008 4 1, 203-333 
otal, Pxterng Ad arse. js .oicle ase" 129 21,973-71 143 28, 709-88 
PMSTRIATI CC See: Meets tt re tae A ae Lan shores soda ed es 4214 47, 684-33 4145 48, 356-06 
8. Governor General’s Secretary®.........---+eeeeeee eee: 11 2,919-24 10 2,850-11 
9. House of Commons— 
lorraine ELOUSe: Mere cae os hecg 5 oe ote saat Slotloncuadal 213 39, 531-80 217 40, 939-74 
Sergeant-at-ArMs........ 0... cece eect eee ee ences 305 25, 157-74 295 24,651-31 
Total, House of Commons............-- 518 64, 689-54 5i2 65,591 -05 
10. Immigration and Colonization..........-..0.ess ere ees 887 210, 384-04 924 118, 2:3-96 
11. Indian Affairs— 
Ma TD OPAE GHC Gorse Saeieaes a ¢ cere Pie eo Sieve abe aisle 608 57,330-13 624 59, 011-16 
cucatlonal branche ys se os coos ee oes eis cals als 326 18, 629-00 364 22, 749-00 
‘Total, IndianvAtrairgs.\. wesc shoes 22 934 75, 959-13 988 81,76)-16 
LOGUE | eee kee hee ek Hale ieee ode wslaraia rete e's 36 7, 548-37 38 7, 607-66 
uno Prevention Branchirass... okees = maser. veel at 2 500-00 2 525-00 
SMMC eee ee end ng teers ed aie wie 2,229 337,301-:93 | 2,323 351, 135-16 
{HebiternationalJomt Comniission. 12. 052225. see 2,383 -33 2,393 -33 
15. Justice— 
Main, Departnient eiocns oc 2 feyere tose oot acer dine» oe aleehes 44 9,113-65 44 9,311-68 
@lormency SrAnCH oe oc ccectee cone Sse a ake cuePode, « olahesske cone 10 2,016-74 10 2,016-74 
Purchasing Agent’s Office.:............f.0-0eene eee 6 880-00 6 890-00 
PHIL OITIATIOS rere cr cre aoe aos RO Ta TE 1s lallete MHoneaas 583 74, 539-93 588 76, 184-75 
re preite COUPE. boc cnnacas iene oho g pele an e's awtien et 22 3,761-°73 22 3,787°76 
Fxchequer Courts nested «acai « vale cleierenete eicrolonetes 10 1,956-74 9 1, 676-74 
EP OUAL SUSUICO yee cles ce rece sce bp slelolals els''e'> 675 9. , 268-89 679 93, 867 -67 
16. Labour— 
Main Department, case seciiiie sn os sles oc ca pia steieis!eteia’s 1025 16, 365-97 1154 18, 088-59 
ING NIS| Phe e e E OR ROE SOUR a RSE OO ee a 19 2,335-00 20 2,515-00 
Mechnical MaAUCAtIONS 224 soak. wags oe 2 nnsve Sele a sialal='sl° 4 846-74 2 376-74 
Total, Labour. 4 2i<e. pa. sak. Ceewsd eas? 125 19, 547-71 137 20, 980-33 
REG RAs ch Padtiarients Me tho. REE RE 8k 8 a1 4,240-87 21 4,293 -62 
18. Marine and Fisheries— 
Mesihe bo ramch ott sees nce sak ede bee eters es 3,420 357,372-48 | 3,445 373,578-07 
Pesherios Branche ee Seris tah wie oh aes o stesns # aleletalerewrs'? 341 91, 486-62 348 98,772-34 
Meteorological Branch............:0.. ee ec eect nears 522 14, 775-31 527 16, 049-08 
Total, Marine and Fisheries............- 4,283 463, 634-41 4,320 488 399-49 
1) NG ENTS A Us MO RB 0 20 AS ee roel SRO 343 62, 897°33 361 65, 923-30 


4Including two employees on leave without pay. 
of A.D 


Including Commissioners and their salaries. 


.”.’s are included, but not their number. 


Februa y and March. 
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2Including arrears. 


3Including living allowance. 
sIncluding one employee on leave without pay. ‘Salaries 
7[ncluding settlement of B.C. and N.S. paylists for 
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44.—Total Number of Civil Service Employees, by Departments and Principal 
Branches (‘‘Non-Enumerated Classes’ excluded), and Total Expenditure on 
Salaries and Wages of all Employees (‘‘Non-EKnumerated Classes’ included), 
March, 1928, and March, 1929—concluded. 


March, 1928. March, 1929. 
Departments, : 
No. | Expenditure. | No. | Expenditure. 
$ $ 
20. National Defence— 
General Defence Administration...............-.+-- 241 36, 005-37 yb! 38, 526-37 
Dominion Arsenal, Quebec, inc. Ammun. Inspection. 58 27,365 -66 58 29, 703-30 
Militia Services 2s sacietdesBeaiotee. cree tiara nie eae 549 53, 080-83 547 51,381-67 
Nawal“ SerwiGesin. se coset teehee oaperieem ena era ete Se 151 31,818-53 153 36, 106-15 
AIIES OF VICOS RAs ee, SO Nera RE SE ERR ESE, 2 65 7,076-25 75 9, 080-86 
MilitaryeLopographic: Surveys.es.0.ecace8 .) omc 23 4,426-74 23 4,516-74 
Royal: Malitary:Golleoew ars. oe mec nh eee 72 9, 939-47 (i) 10, 283-49 
Northwestid erritoriesas seen eeies ote vcrcciiceit race tnerad 4 730-00 4 660-00 
Total, Nattonal -Defence..-.4...... 4... 1,163 170, 442-85 1,206 180, 258-58 
21... NationaleRevenuet ped ster econ see ares ae 4,673 674, 559-56 4,781 684, 241-13 
income ax. invasion) epey. fice ote es Meee eee 1,098 143, 055-60 1,154 156, 222-34 
Total National Revente.<...-.5-..545 YN TTES 817,615-16 | 5,935 840, 463 - 47 
22. Pensions and National Health— 
IPGNS1ONS 25 7528 A sation ices, teen ce Rea eens Pee Whee 1,890 251, 220-00 1,782 224, 848-00 
Board of Pension Commissioners............-.--.-- 30 7, 718-33 1353 24, 753-99 
it Rec kol a Roe Se gen emrnwe ke LM rye te, Pid Ai te A ea nim 320 40,794-764 366 35, 776-824 
Hederal Appeal Boardiecss.2 oo cteBek wc cicadas 49 10, 509-99 49 10, 559-66 
Total, Pensions and National Health. ..| 2,289 3.0, 243-08 |_ 2,332 295 , 938 -47 
23. Post Office— 
Gindl Governmentse eet nee cater eee 8385) 110, 755-27 883 114,521-38 © 
Outside Service........ ESRI E Se LRM ar EE eiiniet Cel 10,033 | 2,429,495-86 | 10,632 | 2,729,882-43 
TotalucostiO WU CelnseakeeRe meer te er 10,8715) 2,540,251-13 | 11,515 | 2,844, 403-81 
24. Privy Council...... eset aan peter Carat. eS 21 4,168-446 20 4, 091-85 
Vos ube Printing and) Stationery... 0s. seia ssc secere tee 696 107, 702-39 714 109, 127-03 
26. Public Works— 

Civil Governments pueosccce Gert cee eee ee 322 55, 940-71 333 57, 111-33 
Outside: Service {ree cos Beton eee 2,922 333, 763-87 2,978 344, 933-76 
Government Telegraph Service..................... 689 67, 648-37 692 52,591-42 

Total: Pablie Works voce oe ke oe 8, 933 457, 352-95 4,003 454, 633-51 
2%. cRailways-ands Canalencs ees His. fos .ee ete eae 1,328 354, 091-88 1,259 351, 428-85 
28. Board of Railway Commissioners......¢5.h.....-5--. 7 7 103 23, 392-83 
29. Royal Canadian Mounted Police....................-- 48 89, 894-38 58 94, 041-86 
30: wwecretary of State. peers: Sos chotine oa heamesbe nee 100 13,366-30 107 13, 961-93 
Patents-and Copyrights... <on eek eee, ee 97 13, 965-88 99 14,091-79 
Sl Senate Aachen. oe eee OD ee a eee 118 15, 221-45 119 16,277-49 
32. wOldiers | Setelement Board's. ogee eaten oe oe «846 79, 161-06 538 79, 006-11 
33. Trade and Commerce— 
Headquarters and Miscellaneous Branches.......... 103 44,016-41 119 21, 938-34 
Board of Grain Commissioners...................-. 752 118, 759-16 840 152, 028-29 
Pominion Bureattol Statistics’. s..+ so... eee ee 237 28, 404-22 245 29,746-14 
Weights andy Measuresees.tiasins = « tes We ee Oe 124 19, 632-37 | 126 19, 631-74 
HWlectricitysand, Gast. seco. stn ne tke ate oe 85 14, 365-35 91 15, 605-00 
Commercial Intelligence Service.:................-- 62 26,977-77 76 33, 172-57 
Total, Trade and Commerce......... .. 1,363 | 252,155-28 | 1,497]  272,122-03 
Grand Potal ee od. selec. dace ce ...-| 41,243 | 6,929,012-58 | 42,790 | 7,388,529-85 


“Including what was formerly Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment. Including 98 transferred from 
Pensions. 4Adjustments for the fiscal year are made in March. ‘Including one employee on leave 
without pay. 6Including arrears. Included in Railways and Canals. ost 
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Section 11.— Harbour Commissions. 


A number of the harbours of Canada are administered by corporate bodies 
known as Harbour Commissions. Each Commission is constituted by a special 
Act of the Dominion Parliament, the number of Commissioners varying from three 
to five. The property of the Crown in the harbour is placed under the jurisdiction 
of the Commission, and the Commissioners are authorized to acquire and hold real 
and personal property for the improvement and development of the harbour, but 
any property acquired from the Crown may not be alienated or in any way disposed 
of by the Commissioners without the consent of the Governor in Council. The 
Commissions are given power to make by-laws for all purposes of governing the 
harbour property and services and for the imposition and collection of rates on 
vessels and on cargo landed and shipped in the harbour, and also to impose 
penalties for infraction of their by-laws (but every such ‘by-law must be confirmed 
by the Governor in Council before becoming effective), and they have control of 
the expenditure of the revenue received from these sources. For the purposes of 
harbour development and the construction of improvements, a Commission may, 
with the consent of the Governor in Council, expropriate land, and borrow money 
on debentures issued against the security of the real and other property and 
revenues of the harbour. For the harbours of Quebec, Montreal and Vancouver, 
the Dominion Government has, for some years past, lent to the Commissioners 
large sums on this security, and loans, on similar conditions, have now been 
authorized to the more recently created Commissions at Chicoutimi, Que., Saint 
John and Halifax. All the Commissions are under the direct supervision of an 
official of the Marine Department and are subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Minister of Marine in all matters. 


The following harbours are administered by Commissions, the date of the Act 
under which each Commission received its present constitution and powers being 
given:—Montreal, 1894; Quebec, 1899; Three Rivers, 1882 (amended 1923); Toronto, 
1911; Hamilton, 1912; Belleville, 1889; Winnipeg and St. Boniface, 1912; Vancouver, 
1913; New Westminster, 1913; North Fraser, 1913; Trenton, Ont., 1922; Chicoutimi, 
1926; Saint John, 1927; Halitax, 1927. The harbours of North Sydney and Pictou, 
Nova Scotia, were formerly under the commission form of administration, but the 
legislation providing for Commissions in these harbours was repealed, and all pro- 
perty and rights held by the Commissioners were re-vested in His Majesty by 
legislation passed in the years 1914 and 1920 respectively, repeal in each case being 
effective from Jan. 1 following. 


- 


Harbour Masters.—In the smaller maritime communities where the harbours 
are not under the commission form of administration, a harbour may be proclaimed 
a Public Harbour under Part 12 of the Canada Shipping Act (Chap. 186, Kis.C; 
1927), and an officer known as Harbour Master appointed, who has charge of the 
harbour property and facilities, and whose duty it is to enforce the regulations 
made under the authority of the Act for the governance of persons and vessels using 
the harbour. He receives his remuneration from the fees levied on vessels under 
the terms of the Act, and operates under the direct control of the Department of 
Marine. Approximately 170 harbours on the coasts of Canada are administered 
in this manner. 
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Section 12.—The International Joint Commission. 


This Commission, created in accordance with the terms of the Treaty of 1909, 
consists of six members, three appointed by the President of the United States and 
three by the King on the recommendation of the Government of Canada.1_ These 
do not function as separate national sections but as one international body. There 
is a Canadian Chairman and an American Chairman, each of whom presides at 
meetings held on his own side of the boundary. There are also two Secretaries, 
one having charge of the Commission’s offices in Ottawa and the other of the offices 
in Washington. The Commission holds two fixed meetings, one in Ottawa on the 
first Tuesday in October and the other in Washington on the first Tuesday in April. 
Other meetings or public hearings are held at such times and places as the two 
Chairmen shall determine. 

The present members of the Commission are:—(Canada) Charles A. Magrath, 
Chairman; Sir William H. Hearst; George W. Kyte; Lawrence J. Burpee, Secretary: 
(United States) John H. Bartlett, Chairman; P. J. McCumber; A. D. Stanley; 
William H. Smith, Secretary. . ale 

In broad terms the purpose of the International Joint Commission is, in the 
language of the preamble of the Treaty, to “prevent disputes regarding the use of 
boundary waters and to settle all questions which are now pending between the 
United States and the Dominion of Canada involving the rights, obligations, or 
interests of either in relation to the other or to the inhabitants of the other, along 
their common frontier, and to make provision for the adjustment and settlement 
of all such questions as may hereafter arise’. 

Under the authority vested in it by the Treaty, the Commission’s functions 
are threefold:—By Articles III, IV and VIII it has final authority over all cases 
involving the use or diversion for domestic and Sanitary, navigation, power or 
irrigation purposes, of boundary waters between Canada and the United States, 
or of waters flowing across the boundary, or waters flowing from boundary waters, 
in the event of such diversion on one side of the boundary affecting the level or 
flow of water on the other side of the boundary. By Article [IX it becomes an 
investigatory body, to.examine into and report upon any questions or matters of 
difference between the two countries arising along the common frontier, referred to 
it for that purpose by either Government. Finally, by Article X, it is made a Court 
of Appeal for the final settlement of “any questions or matters of differences arising 
between the High Contracting Parties involving the rights, obligations, or interests 
of the United States or of the Dominion of Canada, either in relation to each other 
or to their respective inhabitants”. Under Article X the Commission is therefore 
a miniature Hague Tribunal for the settlement of all questions at issue between 
these two countries; and perhaps it is equally true to say that, taking into con- 
sideration the scope of its various functions, it is to some extent a League of Nations 
for the particular benefit of Canada and the United States. : 

The Commission, during the sixteen years it has been in existence, has disposed 
of a large number of cases under Articles, III, IV and VIII, and has carried out 
several investigations under Article IX. Some of these were only of minor impor- 
tance, but others involved enormous natural resources and investments on both sides | 
of the boundary, and affected the health or material welfare of millions of people. 
In this class were the. power cases at Sault Ste. Marie, the settlement of which 
involved the levels of lake Superior and the material interests of cities on its shores ‘ 


1For the text of the Treaty, see the 1911 Statutes (1-2 Geo. V, ec. 28). 
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the Pollution of Boundary Waters Investigation; the St. Lawrence Navigation 
and Power Investigation; the Lake of the Woods Investigation; the Trail Smelter 
Investigation, and several others. No questions have as yet been brought before 
the Commission under the terms of Article X. 


Under Article VI the Commission is also charged with the measurement and 
division for irrigation purposes of the waters of the St. Mary and Milk rivers, in 
Alberta and Montana. Owing to certain ambiguities in the language of the Article, 
difficulties were found in bringing this problem to a satisfactory conclusion, but 
finally the Commission, by bringing together on the spot those directly interested, 
worked out a practicable compromise that proved generally acceptable. 


The Treaty, and with it the Commission, may be terminated by either country 
on twelve months’ notice; but it is safe to say that, as they have proved themselves 
most effective measures for peace and good-will between Canada and the United 
States, they are not likely to be discontinued. 


Section 13.—The Geodetic Survey of Canada.! 


For a long time prior to 1905 efforts had been made by the Department of the 
Interior towards commencing a geodetic survey in Canada; finally, in 1905, these 
efforts were successful, and the late Dr. W. F. King was authorized to start triangu- 
lation and precise levelling operations in the vicinity of Ottawa. In 1909 the 
Geodetic Survey of Canada was organized by Order in Council and Dr. King was 
made its Superintendent. After his death Mr. Noel J. Ogilvie was appointed 
Director on Oct. 4, 1917. 


The principal functions of the Geodetic Survey of Canada are:— (1) the 
obtaining of precise geodetic latitudes and longitudes of points throughout the 
Dominion of Canada, together with its coast-lines and large waterways ; (2) 
the determination of elevations of points above mean sea-level; (8) to serve 
as a horizontal and vertical control for all kinds of engineering work; (4) to 
assist in the determination of the size and shape of the earth; (5) to investigate 
such scientific problems as may arise, €.g., the theory of isostasy. 


The Geodetic Survey provides an accurate basis for all surveys in Canada, 
federal, provincial, municipal and private, so that any cumulative errors of various 
surveys may be localized so as not to cause serious discrepancies in the production 
of maps and charts. 


Before the geodetic survey of Canada was commenced, various surveys 
employed methods suitable to their particular requirements. Such surveys, being - 
for different purposes, were of various degrees of accuracy, and when fitted together 
to make composite maps confusion was the natural result. Also, when surveys 
extended over long distances cumulative errors crept in, and were discovered 
only when one survey joined other surveys started from other points. The only 
way in which these errors can be avoided is to have them checked at intervals by 
a survey of superior accuracy, and this is one of the functions of the Geodetic Survey 
of Canada. 


1For a list of the publications of the Geodetic Survey, see p- 1032. 
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Section 14.—The Topographical Survey.! 


The Topographical Survey, Department of the Interior, is engaged in pub- 
lishing the National Topographic Series of map sheets of Canada. It is also the 
central agency for the recording and indexing of all aerial photographs taken by the 
Dominion Government Services, thus preserving their use for all purposes for which 
they may hereafter be required, with particular regard to their utilization in con- 
nection with the development of the natural resources of the country. 


The information shown upon the map sheets is obtained from original 
ground surveys, supplemented by material from all other available sources and from 
aerial photographs, the photographs for this purpose being taken in co-operation 
with the Royal Canadian Air Force of the Department of National Defence. The 
sheets are generally published on scales of one mile, two miles, and four miles to 
the inch, the scale depending on the amount of available information to be depicte 
and also on the economic possibilities of the area mapped. Mosaic maps on larger 
scales, prepared from vertical aerial photographs and covering areas of special 
interest, are also issued. 


In its earliest history this Branch had control of the survey and administration 
of all the resources of Dominion lands, but as the work increased other branches 
were formed in the Department to take over the administration of Dominion lands 
and the development of special natural resources, while the Topographical Survey 
concentrated on surveys and the publication of maps and plans. Up to the out- 
break of the Great War the demand for land surveys was so insistent that little 
attention could be devoted to the publication of topographic maps, but all the time 
a control system for those maps was being laid down in the system of survey of 
Dominion lands, whereby an area of 180,000,000 acres of land has been surveyed. 
Since that time good progress has been made in the publication of topographic maps, 
and the work has extended to the eastern as well as the western provinces. Since 
1921 the science of map-making from aerial photographs has been developed by 
officials of the Branch and is now largely used in conjunction with ground methods 
for the production of topographic maps. 


In addition to the publication of topographic map sheets and to the aerial 
photographic work carried on, other activities include: the cadastral survey of 
Dominion lands, photo-topographic surveys of mountainous areas, control traverse 
Surveys of waterway systems in the newer parts of the country, exploration surveys 
‘In the northern parts of Canada, the delimitation of interprovincial boundaries 
wherever Dominion lands are affected, surveys of mineral claims, timber berths and 
townsites wherever Dominion interests are concerned, the classification of land 
for settlement purposes, and magnetic surveys for determining the declination 
of the magnetic needle and the march of the compass for the whole country. There 
is also maintained a physical testing laboratory for standardizing measures of length, 
for testing thermometers, optical instruments and other instruments of precision 
used in surveying or engineering work. 


1For a list of the publications of the Topographical Survey, see p. 1033. 
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Section 15.—The Dominion Observatories. 


The Dominion Observatory, Ottawa.—This Branch of the Department of 
the Interior was founded in 1902, and completed and organized in 1905. It was an 
outgrowth of the astronomical surveys of the Department, which began in 1884 
with the survey of the Railway Belt in British Columbia, and were continued in the 
form of field latitude and longitude determinations for mapping purposes and in con- 
nection with the survey of international boundaries. Dr. W. F. King, made Chief 
Astronomer of the Department in 1890, and later also International Boundary 
Commissioner, was appointed as the first Director of the Observatory in 1905. 
Within the next few years, as one of the activities of the new institution, a trigono- 
metrical survey was begun and organized as the Geodetic Survey of Canada. After 
Dr. King’s death in 1916, the Geodetic Survey and the International Boundary 
Commission were given separate status, and Dr. Otto Klotz succeeded as Director 
of the Observatory. The present Director, R. Meldrum Stewart, was appointed 
in 1924 after the death of Dr. Klotz. 


The work of the Observatory comprises astronomy of position (including time- 
service), solar physics, astrophysics, photographic photometry, seismology, terres- 
trial magnetism and gravity. Results are issued as Publications of the Dominion 
Observatory; Volumes 1 to 5 complete, Volumes 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10 current (for list see 
p. 1030). 


The main instrumental equipment includes a six-inch meridian circle with 
accessories, three astronomical field transits, wireless equipment for transmission 
and receipt of wireless time signals, a twenty-inch ccelostat with Littow spectro- 
graph and accessories, a fifteen-inch equatorial with spectrograph and equipment 
and photo-electric photometer, a six-inch and an eight-inch photographic doublet 
with objective prisms, three photographic cameras with equatorial mounting, 
Milne-Shaw horizontal seismographs and a Wiechert vertical seismograph, magneto- 
meters, gravity pendulums, E6tvés torsion balances. An instrument shop and a 
carpenter shop provide facilities for necessary repair work. 


The library contains about 13,500 volumes, including books and periodicals 
dealing mainly with astronomy, geophysics and related subjects. 


The Dominion Astrophysical Observatory, Victoria.—This extension of the 
Dominion Observatory was founded in 1915, to meet the recognized need for a larger 
telescope; it was completed and occupied in 1918, with Dr. J. 8. Plaskett, previously 
astronomer at the Dominion Observatory, as Director. 


The work comprises various branches of astrophysics, more particularly stellar 
radial velocities, spectroscopic parallaxes, spectral classification and stellar temper- 
atures. Results are issued as Publications of the Dominion Astrophysical Observ- 
atory; Volumes 1 to 3 complete, Volume 4 current (for list seep. 1030). 


The equipment consists of a seventy-two-inch reflecting telescope, which can 
be used in either the Newtonian or Cassegrain form, with complete accessories for 
spectroscopic and photographic work. It is the second largest telescope in the 
world, and is surpassed by none in nature and quality of equipment. 


The library contains about 2,500 volumes dealing with astrophysics and related 
sciences. 
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Section 16.—Advisory Board on Tariff and Taxation. 


The Advisory Board on Tariff and Taxation was created under the terms of 
P.C. 530 of Apr. 7, 1926, for the purpose of advising the Minister of Finance in 
regard to tariff, taxation and other related matters. 


The duties of the Board are to inquire into and hear representations on all 
matters pertaining to the tariff and other forms of taxation, as may be directed by 
the Minister of Finance, and to advise the Minister in regard thereto. The Board 
is under the jurisdiction of the Minister of Finance and holds meetings whenever 
this appears to be necessary or desirable, and also whenever required by the Minister 
of Finance. It is authorized to avail itself of the assistance of the officials of the 
various Departments, while the Minister of Finance, on the recommendation of the 
Chairman of the Board, may engage competent persons possessing special knowledge 
to assist the Board in its investigations. 


The Tariff Advisory Board does not take the initiative in tariff investigations 
nor does it receive applications directly from persons interested in tariff investiga- 
tions, but deals only with applications referred to it by the Minister of Finance. 
When such application is referred, a date of public hearing is chosen and notification 
given through the press and also by mail to those on the Board’s mailing list. The 
applicant may present his case in person or by document or may be represented 
by counsel; briefs in rebuttal may also be presented and examination and cross- 
examination follow. The evidence presented is then examined and analysed, and 
a second and sometimes a third public hearing takes place. 


In dealing with any applicant, the Board considers not merely the request 
of the applicant; but the effect which the granting of that request would have upon 
related industries and the general tariff structure of the country. Attention is 
also given to the specific wording of the tariff item, the division or grouping of 
existing items, the construction of new items and the logical and scientific arrange- 
ment of the group or schedule. In dealing with the applications which have come 
before it, the Board has enjoyed the co-operation of such representative organiza- 
tions as the Canadian Council of Agriculture, the Canadian Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, the Consumers’ League of Canada and the Canadian Retail Merchants’ 
Association, as well as the press. It has also. received assistance from the trade 
commissioners and consuls of other countries. 


Up to the end of 1929 the Board received 156 references from the Minister, 
and held 194 public hearings. 


All hearings take place in the board room in the West Block of the Parliament 
Buildings, Ottawa. 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—SOURCES OF OFFICIAL 
STATISTICAL AND OTHER INFORMATION 
RELATIVE TO CANADA. 


The chief source of information on the current state of the country is the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, organized as the central statistical bureau for Canada, 
and described in the first part of this chapter; a list of its publications, which cover 
almost the whole field of the national statistics, is given in Section 1. 

The second section of the chapter contains a list of the Acts of Parliament admin- 
istered by the several departments of the Dominion Government, and the third 
section a bibliography of the publications of these departments. This is followed, 
in Section 4, by a bibliography of the publications of Provincial Governments. 


Section 1.—The Dominion Bureau of Statistics.! 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics was set up by Statute in 1918 as a central 
statistical department for Canada (8-9 Geo. V. c. 43). The Act was a consolidation 
of all previous statistical legislation and was based on the report of a. Commission 
on Statistics, appointed in 1912, which recommended (a) a series of specific reforms 
and enlargements in Canadian statistics, and (b) a policy of statistical co-ordination 
for the Dominion, under central direction. In 1915, following the recommendations 
in this report, the office of Dominion Statistician was created. 

The Bureau has been constituted by the transfer or absorption, by Orders in 
Council, of the following work and branches:—(1) the Census and Statistics Office 

‘(covering the census, and also agriculture, general manufactures and criminal 
statistics), (2) Fisheries Statistics, (3) Mining Statistics, (4) Forestry Statistics, 
(5) Dairying and Fruit Statistics, (6) Water- and Electric-Power Statistics, (7) the 
Railways and Canals Statistical Branch of the Department of Railways and Canals, 
(8) the Trade Statistical Branch (exports and imports), (9) Grain ‘Trade Statistics 
(10) Live Stock Statistics, (11) Prices Statistics, and (12) Employment Statistics. 
In addition, four new branches were created, dealing respectively with Public 
Finance, Internal Trade, Vital Statistics and Education. Subsequently the statis- 
tical activities of the Fuel Controller and the Board of Commerce were absorbed. 
Modifications of the Bankruptcy, Public Health and Railway Acts, and of the 
regulation re franking privileges were, also made, with a view to facilitating the 
collection of statistics. 

The Bureau has completed the plans for a unified, nation-wide statistical 
system, covering every important phase of social and economic activity, and has 
carried them out to a considerable degree. _ ; 

The main achievement of the Bureau has been in the organization of the several 
subjects in correlation with each other in accordance with this general plan, and 
the consequent establishment of a comprehensive viewpoint of the country as a 
“going concern’. In addition, there has been created what is’ frequently called 
a central “thinking office” in statistics, continuously in touch with general conditions 
and the line of probable developments. 


1A more complete account of the formation and activities of the Bureau of Statistics will be found on 
pp. 961-954 of the 1922-23 Year Book. 1019 
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The final concept in the organization of the Bureau of Statistics is that of a 
national laboratory for social and economic research. Statistics are not merely a 
record of what has been, but are for use in planning what shall be; it is the duty of 
a statistical bureau to assist directly in the day-to-day problems of administration, 
as well as to provide their theoretic background. One of the most significant of 
recent developments in administration is the extent to which statistical organiza- 
tion has been increased as a guide to national policy. Though its usefulness has only 
begun, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has laid the foundations for a service 
comparable with the increasingly important position taken by Canada in the econo- 
mic and political world. 


Publications of the Bureau.—The first annual report of the Dominion 
Statistician contained a full description of the organization of the Bureau and of 
its subject matter.!. The main Divisions of the Bureau are as follows:—I. Adminis- 
tration; II. Population—Census and Vital Statistics; III. Agricultural Statistics; 
IV. Fisheries, Furs and Dairy Products; V. Mining, Metallurgical and Chemical; 
VI. Forestry and Allied Industries; VII, General Manufactures; VIII. External 
Trade (Imports and Exports); IX. Internal Trade; X. Transportation; XI. Finan- 
cial Statistics; XII. Statistfes of Administration of Justice; XIII. Education 


Statistics; XIV. General Statistics. The publications of the several Divisions 
are as follows:— 


ADMINISTRATION— 


Annual Report of the Dominion Statistician. 


POPULATION— 
Census— 


I. Census of Population and Agriculture, 1991. 

Bulletins of the Sixth Census of Canada, 1921, as follows:— 

(1) Population:—/(a) Population of Canada, 1921, by Provinces, Electoral Districts, 
Cities, Towns, etc. (b) Relizions of the People, 192eyc) Origins of the People, 
1921. (d) Dwellings and Families, 1921. (e) Birthplaces of “the People, 1921. 
(f) Citizenship of the Forei zn- -born, 1921. (g) Year of Immigration, 1921. (h) 
Ages of the People, 1921. (i) ‘Conjugal Condition of the People, 1921. (7) Language 
Spoken, 1921. (k) Literacy, 1921. (1) School Attendance, 1921. (m) Occupations, 
1921. (nm) Children in Gainful Occupations, 1921. Also bulletins on population 
by provinces as follows: (a) Population of Nova Scotia—Flectoral Districts, etc. 
(b) Population of Prince Edward Island—Electoral Districts, ete. (c) Population 
of New Brunswick—Electoral Districts, etc. (d) Population of Quebec—Electoral 
Districts, ete. (e) Population of Ontario—Electoral Districts, etc. (f) Population 
of Manitoba—Electoral Districts, etc. (g) Population of Saskatchewan—Electoral 
Districts, ete. (h) Population of ‘Alberta—Electoral Districts, ete. (i) Population 
of British Columbia—Electora] Districts, ete. 

(2) Agriculture: (a) Field Crops of Prairie Provinces, 1921. (b) Agriculture of Canada 
—General Summary. (c) Pure-bred Domestic Animals, 1921. (d) Agriculture 
of Nova Scotia, 1921. (e) Agriculture of Prince Edward Island, 1921. (f) Agri- 
culture of New Brunswick, 1921. (g) Agriculture of Quebec, 1921. (h) Agriculture 
of Ontario, 1921. (i) Agriculture of Manitoba, 1921. (7) Agriculture of Saskatche- 
ies 1921. (k) Agriculture of Alberta, 1921. (1) Agriculture of British Columbia, 

Reports of the Sixth Census of Canada, 1921, as follows:— ' 

Vek tale Introduction—Number, Sex and Distribution— Racial Origins— Relig- 
ions. 

Vol. II. Ages—Conjugal Condition—Birthplace—Birthplace of Parents—Year of 
Immigration and Naturalization—Language Spoken—Literacy—School - 
Attendance—Blindness and Deaf-Mutism. 

Vol. III. Families—Dwellings—Ownership of Homes—Rentals—Earnings. 

Vol. IV. Occupations and Employment. 

Vol. V. Agriculture. Farm holdings by size, tenure, value, etc. —Farm Products 
—Field Crops—Vegetables—Fruits—Forest Products—Live Stock— 
Animal Products—Statistics of Operacors. 


1This report for the year ended Mar. 31, 1919, is now out of print. 
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I. Census of Population and Agriculture, 1921.—concluded. 
Census Monographs, 1921. 
'  Ylliteracy and School Attendance in Canada. 
Origin, Birthplace, Nationality and Language of the Canadian People. 


II. Census of Population, etc., 1911. 


Reports of the Fifth Census of Canada, 1911: Vol. I. Areas and Population by Prov- 
inces, Districts aad Subdistricts, with Introduction. Tables I to XV, pp. i-viii, 
1-623. Vol. II. Religions, Origins, Birthplace, Citizenship, Literacy and Infirm- 
ities by Provinces, Districts and Subdistricts, with Introduction. Tables I-XLVI, 
pp. i-iv, 1-634. Vol. III. Manufactures for 1910 as enumerated in June, 1911, with 
Introduction. Tables I-XX, pp. i-xvi, 1-432. Vol. IV. Agriculture, with Intro-— 
duction. Tables 1-90, I-X X XV, pp. i-xcv, 1-428. Diagrams 5 pp. Vol. V. Forest, 
Fishery, Fur and Mineral Producvion, with Introduction. Tables 1-51, I-X XVI, 
pp. i-l, 1-171. Vol. VI. Occupations of the People, with Introduction. Tables 
1-25, I-VI, pp. i-xxxi, 1-469. 

Bulletins of the Fifth Census of Canada, 1911: Manufactures of Canada—Dairy Indus- 
tries—Agriculture, Prince Edward Island—Agrieulture, Nova Scotia—Agriculture, 
New Brunswick—<Agriculture, Quebec—Agriculture, Ontario—Agriculture, Mani- 
toba—Agriculture, Saskatchewan—Agriculture, Alberta—Agriculture, British 
Columbia—Religioas—Origins of the People—Birthplace of the People—Educa- 
tional Status—Mineral Production—Infirmities—Ages—School Attendance. 

Special Report of the Foreign-born Population. (Abstracted from the Records of the 
Fifth Census of Canada, June, 1911: 23 Tables, 62 pp., 1915.) 


III. Census of Population and Agriculture of the Prairie Provinces, 1926. 


Report of the Census of Population and Agriculture of the Prairie Provinces, 1926. 
Census of Manitoba—Population and Agriculture. 

Census of Saskatchewan—Population and Agriculture. 
Census of Alberta—Population and Agriculture. 

Preliminary Bulletins, as follows: (a) Population of Manitoba—Electoral Districts, etc. 
(b) Population of Saskatchewan—HBlectoral Districts, etc. (c) Population of 
Alberta—Electoral Districts, etc. (d) Animals on Farms in the Prairie Provinces, 
1926. (e) Farm Lands and Crops in the Prairie Provinces, 1926. 


IV. Census of Population and Agriculture of the Prairie Provinces, 1916. 


Report of the Census of Population and Agriculture of the Prairie Provinces, 1916. 
Tables 1-54, I-X XVI, pp. i-lxiv, 1-356. 


V. Intercensal Estimates of Population. 


Births, Deaths and Marriages— 


VI. Vital Statistics. 


Annual Report on Vital Statistics of Canada by Provinces and Municipalities. 
Monthly Report on Births, Marriages and Deaths, by Provinces. 

Report of Conference on Vital Statistics, held June 19-20, 1918, pp. 1-48. 
Special Report on Contributory Causes of Death, 1426. 

Order of Birth in the Registration Area of Canada, 1925. 


PRODUCTION— 


I. General Summary of Production. 


Including and differentiating (gross and net) (1) Primary Production (Agriculture, 


Fishing, Furs, Forestry and Mining), and (2) Secondary Production, or General 
Manufactures. : 


II, Agriculture. 


(1) Agricultural Production. : 

Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics. (Contains monthly reports on agricultural 
conditions, prices, weather, etc.—preliminary, provisional and final estimates of 
areas, yields, quality and value of field crops—value of farm lands—wages of farm 
help—number and values of farm live stock, poultry, etc.—statistics of fruit and 
floriculture—dairying—tobacco—hives and honey—maple syrup and sugar—clover 
and grass seed—miscellaneous crops—stocks of grain—annual summary of value of 
agricultural production—index numbers of agricultural prices, yields and values— 
international agricultural statistics.) 

_Advance Summaries of Agricultural Statistics (monthly). 

Telegraphic Crop Reports (semi-monthly during the summer). 

Report on Agricultural Statistics, Canada, by counties and crop districts. 


Fruit Statistics of Canada, 1920-28. 
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II. Agriculture—concluded. , 

Handbook for the Use of Crop Correspondents, with Selection of Annual Agricultural 

Statistics, 1908-26. 
(See also Censuses of Agriculture above.) 

(2) Grain and Grain Products. 
(a) Annual Report on the Grain Trade of Canada; (b) Weekly Report on Grain 
Visible Supply and Movement; (c) Cost of Grain Production in Canada, 1923; (d) 
Monthly Report on Mill Grind; (e) Special Historical Report on Flour Milling 
Industry, 1605-1929; (f) List of Mills with Capacity. 

(3) Live Stock and Animal Products. ‘ 
(a) Annual Report on Live Stock and Animal Products; (6) Monthly Report on 
Stocks in Cold Storage; (c) Estimated Consumption of Meats, Butter, Cheese, 
Eggs and Poultry in Canada. 


(4) Other. 
Monthly Report on Raw and Refined Sugar (visible supply, meltings, shipments, 
exports and imports). 


Lie Pars. 
Annual Report on Fur Farms. 
Annual Report on the Production of Raw Furs (wild-life). 


IV. Fisheries. 
Annual Report on Fisheries Statistics. 
Advance Summaries on Fish Caught, Marketed and Prepared, by Provinces. 


V. Forestry. 

Annual Summary of the Value, etc., of Forest Production. (Covers operations in the 
woods for saw-mills, shingle mills, pulp and paper mills, etc., production of mining 
timber; production of poles and cross ties, and farm production (decennial) of fire- 
wood, posts, etc.) 

[See also Reports on Manufactures of Forestry Products listed under ‘‘Manufactures’”’ 
Section VII, subsection (5).] 


VI. Mineral Production: (Mining and Metallurgy.) 
(1) General. 

(a) Annual Report on the Mineral Production of Canada; (6) Preliminary Reports 

(semi-annual) on the Mineral Production of Canada; (c) Monthly Report on Leading 

Minerals; (d) Special Report on the Consumption of Mine and Mill Materials in 

Canada. 

(2) Coal. 

(a) Annual Report on Coal Statistics for Canada; (6) Preliminary Annual Report 

on Coal Statistics for Canada; (c) Monthly Summary Report on Coal and Coke 

Statistics for Canada; (d) Quarterly Report on Coal and Coke Statistics for Canada. 

(3) Annual Bulletins on Mining as follows:— 

1. Metals—(a) Arsenic; (b) Cobalt; (c) Copper; (d) Gold; (e) Lead; (f) 
Nickel; (g) Metals of the Platinum Group; (h) Silver; (7) Zinc; (7) Miscel- 
laneous Metals, including Aluminium, Antimony, Chromite, Iron Ore, Man- 
ganese, Mercury, Molybdenum, Tin, Tungsten. 

2. Non-Metallic Minerals—(a) Abrasives; (b) Asbestos; (c) Coal; (d) Feldspar 
(e) Gypsum; (f) Iron Oxides; (g) Mica; (h) Natural Gas; (i) Petroleum; 
(7) Quartz; (k) Salt; (1) Tale and Soapstone; (m) Miscellaneous Non-Metallic 
Minerals, including Actinolite, Barytes, Fluorspar, Graphite, Magnesite, Mag- 
nesium Sulphate, Mineral Waters, Natro-Alunite, Peat, Phosphate, Pyrites, 
Sodium Carbonate, Sodium Sulphate; (n) Special Report on the Consumption 
of Prepared Non-Metallic Minerals in Canada. 

3. Structural Materials—(a) Cement; (b) Clay and Clay Products; (c) Lime; 
(d) Sand and Gravel; (e) Stone. 

4. Mining Industries—(a) Gold Mining Industry (including Alluvial-Gold Mining, 
Auriferous Quartz Mining and Copper-Gold-Silver Mining); (6) Silver, Cobalt ~ 
and Silver-Lead-Zine Mining Industry; (c) Nickel-Copper Mining Industry; 
(d) Miscellaneous Metil Mining Industries; (e) Non-Ferrous Smelting and 
Refining Industry; (f) Coal Mining, Coke, Natural Gas, Peat and Petroleum 
Industries; (g) Miscellaneous Non-Metal Mining Industries; (h) Clay Products 
and Other Structural Materials Industries; (7) Special Summary Report on. 
the Mineral Industry and the Manufacturing Industries Related Thereto. 

§. Provincial Reviews—Summary Bulletins showing Mineral Production for (a) 
Nova Scotia; (b) New Brunswick; (c) Quebec; (d) Ontario; (e) Manitoba; 
(f) Saskatchewan; (g) Alberta; (h) British Columbia; (7) Yukon. 

[See also Reports on Iron and Steel and their Products, Manufactures of Non-Ferrous 
Metals, and Chemicals and Allied Products, listed under ‘‘Manufactures,’’ Section VII, 
subsections (6), (7), (8) and (9).] 
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VII. Manufactures. 
(1) General—General Summary for Canada, also for the Provinces and Leading Cities— 
(industrial groups classified by component materials, purpose, etc., of products— 
comparative statistics). 


(2) Manufactures of Vegetable Products—Annual Bulletins as follows: (a) Coffee and 
Spices; (b) Cocoa and Chocolate; (c) Fruit and Vegetable Preparation, including 
canning, evaporating and preserving; (d) Pickles, Sauces, Vinegar and Cider; (e¢) 
Flour and Grist Mill Products (see also under heading ‘‘Agriculture’’); (f) Bread 
and other Bakery Products; (g) Biscuits and Confectionery; (h) Macaroni and 
Vermicelli; (i) Liquors, Distilled; (j) Liquors, Malt; (k) Liquors, Vinous; (l) 
Rubber Goods and Rubber Boots and Shoes; (m) Starch and Glucose; (n) Sugar 
Refineries; (0) Tobacco Products; (p) Linseed Oil and Oil Cake; (q) The Canned 
Foods Industry. 


(3) Annual Products and their Manufactures—Annual Reports and Bulletins as follows: 
(a) The Dairy Factory Industry; (b) Slaughtering and Meat Packing and Allied 
Industries; _(c) Fish and Fish Products; (d) Leather Tanneries; (¢) Harness and 
Saddlery, Leather Belting, Trunks and Valises, Miscellaneous Leather Goods; 
(f) Leather Boots and Shoes, Leather Boot and Shoe Findings; (g) Leather Gloves 
and Mitts; (h) Fur Goods, Fur Dressing. Monthly Report on Boot and Shoe 
Production. Monthly Report on Concentrated Milk Products. 

(See also Reports on Live Stock, etc., listed under ‘‘Agriculture.’’) 


(4) Teatile and Allied Industries—General Report on The Textile Industries of Canada, 
1917-26—Annual Bulletins as follows: (a) Cotton Textiles (cloth, yarn, thread and 
waste); (b) Woollen Textiles (cloth, yarn, waste, carpets, etc., and woollen goods, 
n.e.s.); (c) The Silk Industry; (d) Clothing, Men’s Factory; (e) Clothing, Women’s 
Factory; (f) Hats and Caps; (g) Hosiery and Knit Goods; (h) Men’s Furnishings, 
n.e.s.; (2) Oiled Clothing and Waterproofs; (j) Cordage, Rope and Twine; (k) Cor- 
sets; (l) Cotton and Jute bags; (m) Dyeing, Cleaning and Laundry Work. 


(5) Manufactures of Forestry Products—Annual Reports as follows: (1) The Lumber 
Industry; (2) The Pulp and Paper Industry; (3) Wood Using Industries; (4) Paper 
Using Industries. Preliminary Reports as follows: (a) The Lumber Industry; 
(b) The Pulp and Paper Industry; (c) Planing Mills, Sash and Door Factories; 
(d) Furniture; (e) Boxes, Baskets and Crates; (f) Carriages, Wagons and Materials; 
(g) Cooperage; (h) Coffins and Caskets; (i) Sporting Goods; (j) Boats and Canoes; 
(k) Lasts, Trees and Shoe Findings; (1) Handles, Spoolsand Turnery; (m) Wooden- 
ware; (n) Excelsior; (0) Miscellaneous Wood Products; (p) Printing Trades and 
Allied Graphic Arts; (q) Paper Goods. 


(6) Iron and Steel and their Products—General Report. Annual Bulletins as follows: 
(a) Pig Iron and Ferro-Alloys; (b) Steel and Rolled Products; (c) Castings and 
Forgings; (d) Agricultural Implements; (e) Boilers and Engines; (f) Machinery; 
(g) Automobiles; (h) Automobile Accessories; (i) Bicycles; (j) Railway Rolling 
Stock; (k) Wire and Wire Goods; (1) Sheet Metal Products; (m) Hardware and 
Tools; (n) Miscellaneous Iron and Steel Products. Monthly Reports on (a) Iron 
and Steel, (o) Automobile Statistics. 


(7) Manufactures of Non-ferrous Metals—(a) Aluminium Ware; (b) Brass and Copper 
Products; (c) Lead, Tin and Zinc Products; (d) Manufactures of the Precious 
Metals; (e) Electrical Apparatus and Supplies; (f) Miscellaneous Non-Ferrous 
Metal Goods. 


(8) Manufactures of the Non-Metallic Minerals—General_ Report. Annual Bulletins: 
(a) Aerated Waters; (b) Asbestos and Allied Products; (c) Cement Products 
and Sand-Lime Brick; (d) Coke and Gas; (e) Glass (blown, cut, ornamental, etc.); 
(f) Products from Imported Clays; (g) Monumental and Ornamental Stone; (h) 
Petroleum Products; (i) Miscellaneous (including artificial abrasives, abrasive 
products, artificial graphite and electrodes, gypsum products, mica products). 
Monthly Report on Coke Statistics. 


(2) Chemicals and Allied Products—General Report. Annual Bulletins as follows: 
(a) Coal Tar and its Products; (b) Acids, Alkalies, Salts and Compressed Gases; 
(c) Explosives, Ammunition, Fireworks and Matches; (d) Fertilizers; (e) Medicinal 
and Pharmaceutical Preparations; (f) Paints, Pigments and Varnishes; (g) Soaps, 
Washing Compounds and Toilet Preparations; (h) Inks, Dyes and Colours; (1) 
Wood Distillates and Extracts; (j) Miscellaneous Chemical Industries (including 
adhesives, baking powder, boiler compounds, celluloid products, flavouring extracts, 
insecticides, polishes and dressings, sweeping compounds, etc). Special Report on 
The Fertilizer Trade in Canada. 
(10) Miscellaneous Manufactures—Annual Bulletins as follows: (a) Brooms, Brushes 
and Mops; (b) Musical Instruments (including pianos, organs and phonographs) 
and Musical Instrument Materials and Parts; (c) Buttons; (d) Beds, Springs and 
Mattresses. ; y ; | 
N.B.—For Statistics of Water-Power and Central Electric Stations, see under heading 
“Public Utilities’’. ; 
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VIII. Construction.—(a) The Building and General Construction Industry; (6) Railway, 
Telephone and Telegraph—Construction, Maintenance of Way and Repairs; (c) Govern- 
ment and Municipal Construction; (d) The Bridge-building Industry; (e) The Ship- 
building Industry; (f) Building Permits—Monthly Record. 


EXTERNAL TRADE (IMPORTS AND EXPORTS)— 
(1) Annual Report of the Trade of Canada, for the Fiscal Year Ended March 31(showing 


summary historical tables, analyses of current trends, detailed tables by items, 
group analyses according to component material, origin and degree of manufacture, 
and purpose, and comparisons of the volume of trade). 


(2) Condensed Preliminary Report of the Trade of Canada for the Fiscal Year Ended 


March 31. 


(3) Annual Report of the Trade of Canada for the Calendar Year. 
(4) Advance Preliminary Statement regarding the Trade of Canada during the Calendar 


Year. 


(5) Quarterly Report of the Trade of Canada (showing statistics of imports and exports 


by months). 


(6) Monthly Bulletins on Trade Statistics as follows: General.—(a) Abstract of Imports, 


Exports, and Duty Collected by Latest Month, Accrued Period, and Latest 12 
Months; (6) Summary of Trade by Countries and Principal Commodities, Latest 
Month and 12 Months; (c) Summary of Trade with United Kingdom, Principal 
Commodities, Latest Month and 12 Months; (d) Summary of Trade with the 
United States, Principal Commodities, Latest Month and 12 Months. Special.— 
(e) Imports and Exports of Asbestos; (f) Imports and Exports of Footwear (except 
Rubber); (g) Summary, Exports of Grain and Flour; (h) Exports of Lumber; (i) 
Imports of Lumber; (j) Exports of Meats and Lard; (k) Imports of Meats and 
Lard; (1) Exports of Milk, Milk Products and Eggs; (m) Imports of Milk, Milk 


‘Products and Eggs; (n) Exports of Non-Ferrons Ores and Smelter Products; (0) 


Imports of Non-Ferrous Ores and Smelter Products; (p) Exports of Paints and 
Varnishes; (q) Imports of Paints and Varnishes; (r) Exports of Pulp Wood, Wood 
Pulp and Paper; (s) Exports of Rubber Goods and Insulated Wire; (t) Imports of 
Rubber Goods; (uw) Exports of Vehicles of Iron (Automobiles, Bicycles, Railway 
Cars, etc.); (v) Imports of Vehicles of Iron (Automobiles, Bicycles, Railway Cars, 
etc.). 


INTERNAL TRADE— 
(1) Prices Statistics. 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


sie ee Monthly Reports on Wholesale and. Retail Prices and Price Indexes in 

anada. 

Annual and Monthly Reports on Wholesale and Retail Prices and Price Indexes in 
the British Empire and Foreign Countries. 

Index Numbers of Average Cost of Living in Canada. 

Monthly and Weekly Index Numbers (Speculative) of Security Prices. 

Monthly and Weekly Index Numbers (Investment) of Security Prices. 

Monthly and Weekly Index Numbers of Mining Stocks. 

Prices and Price Index Numbers of Services (Street Cars, Telephones, Electricity, 
Natural and Manufactured Fuel Gas, Hospitals, Doctors’ Fees, etc.) 

Interest and Exchange Rates. 

Index Numbers of Import and Export Valuations. 

Special Bulletins as follows: (a) Post-War Sugar Prices; (b) Post-War Prices of 
Raw Cotton; (c) Post-War Silver Prices; (d) Post-War Tin Prices; (e) Post-War 
Copper Prices; (f) Post-War Lead Prices; (g) Gasolene Prices; (h) Coffee 
Prices; (i) Wool Prices; (j) Post War Rubber Prices; (k) Price Trends and 
Economic Conditions in Germany (May, 1927); (1) Price Trends and General 
Economic Conditions in France (May, 1927); (m,) Price Trends and General 
Economic Conditions in Great Britain (May, 1927); (n) Wholesale Prices in 
the British Empire and Foreign Countries, and Exchange Rates in 1925 (with 
reference to important trade tendencies in the leading countries); (0) Trend of - 
Commodity Prices in Canada, Past and Future. 


Trading Establishments. 
Decennial Census of Wholesale and Retail Trading Establishments. 
Annual Statistics of Chain Stores. 


Capital Movements. 
Annual Records and Estimates of Capital Investments by Foreigners in Canada and 
of Canadian Investments in Foreign Countries. 


Balance of International Payments. 

Compilation of Canada’s Annual Balance of Payments. 

Estimation of the Invisible Items in Canada’s Trade Balance (Receipts and Pay- 
ments for Interest, Freight, Insurance, Non-Commercial Remittances, Govern- 
ment Expenditures, Capital of Immigrants and Emigrants, etc¢.). 
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TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATIONS AND PUBLIC UTILITIES— 


(1) Railways and Tramways.—(a) Annual Report on Railway Statistics; (6 )Annual 
Report on Electric Railway Statistics; (c) Monthly Bulletin on Railway Revenues, 
Expenses, Incomes and Operating Statistics; ( d) Monthly Statement of Traffic of 
Railways; (e) Weekly Report of Carloadings of Revenue Freight. 


(2) Express.—Annual Report on Express Statistics. 
(3) Telegraphs.—Annual Report on Telegraph Statistics. 
(4) Telephones —Annual Report on Telephone Statistics. 


(5) Water Transportation.—(a) Annual Report on Canal Statistics; (b) Monthly Report 
on Canal Statistics; (c) Report of Census of Canadian Registered Ships. ; 


(6) Electrical Stations.—(a) Annual Report on Central Electric Stations in Canada; 
(b) Report on Index Numbers of Electric Light Rates; (c) Monthly Report on 
Electric Energy Generated—included in Monthly Review of Business Statistics. 


(7) Motor Vehicles —(a) Annual Report on Motor Vehicle Registrations; (b) Highways 
—Annual Report on Highway Mileage Open for Traffic, Construction and Expend- 
itures on Construction and Maintenance. 


FINANCE— 


(1) Municipal Statistics —(a) Annual Municipal Statistics of Urban Municipalities of 
10,000 population and over; (6) Municipal Statistics of Urban Municipalities of 
1,000 to'5,000 population, 1922; (c) Annual Bulletins on Assessed Valuations by 
Provinces, Municipal Bonded Indebtedness, etc. 


(2) Dominion.—(a) Statistics of the Civil Service of Canada—Annual Report; (6) 
Statement of Civil Service Personnel and Salaries in the Months of January, 1912- 
1924. 


(3) Provincial Finance.—Annual Report. 


JUSTICE— 


(1) Criminal Statistics—Annual Report, covering convictions, sentences, prison statis- 
tics, police statistics, pardons, commutations and executions. 
Preliminary Report on Criminal Statistics. 


(2) Juvenile Delinquency—Annual Bulletin. 


EDUCATION— 
(1) Annual Survey of Education in Canada. 
(2) Annual Report on Business Colleges. 
(3) Annual Report on Private Elementary and Secondary Schools. 
(4) Report on Universities and Colleges. 
(5) Report on Playgrounds, etc., in Canada. : 
(6) Historical Statistical Survey of Education in Canada. 
(7) Library Statistics of Canada—Part IIT of Annual Survey of Education. 
(8) Report of Conference on Education Statistics, held October 27-28, 1920. 


(9) Illiteracy and School Attendance in Canada—A Study of the Census of 1921 with 
Supplementary Data. 


GENERAL— : 

(1) National Wealth and Income.—Estimates of the National Wealth of Canada, by 
Provinces, Industries, ete.—Summary of Income Tax Receipts. 

(2) Employment.—Monthly and Annual Reports on Employment, with Index Numbers 
of Employment by Localities and Industries. 

(3) Commercial Failures.—Monthly and Annual Reports. 

(4) Bank Debits.—Monthly and Annual Reports of Bank Debits to Individual Accounts 
at the Clearing-House Centres of Canada. 

(5) Business Statistics —The Monthly Review of Business Statistics (a statistical 
summary, with charts and text, of current economic conditions in Canada). 

(6) Divorce.—Annual Report. 


(7) The Canada Year Book.—The official statistical annual of the Physiography, 
Resources, History, Institutions and Social and Economic Conditions of the Dom- 
inion, with a Statistical Summary of the Progress of Canada, maps, diagrams, etc. 
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(*) The Canada Year Book.—concluded. 


Contents: I. Physical Characteristics of Canada (Geographical Features; Geo- 
logical Formation; Seismology; Flora; Faunas; Natural Resources; Climate 
and Meteorology). IT. History and Chronology. III. Constitution and Gov- 
ernment (Constitution and General Government of Canada; Provincial and 
Local Government in Canada; Parliamentary Representation in Canada). 
IV. Population (Growth and Distribution). V. Vital Statistics. WI. Immigra- 
tion. WII. Survey of Production. VIII. Agriculture. IX. Forestry. X. Fur 
Trade. XI. Fisheries. XII. Mines and Minerals. XIII. Water Powers. 
XIV. Manufactures. XV. Construction. XVJ. External Trade. XVII. 
Internal Trade. XVIII. Transportation and Communications (Government 
Control over Transportation and Communications; Steam Railways; Electric 
Railways; Express Companies; Roads and Highways; Motor Vehicles; Air 
Navigation; Canals; Shipping and Navigation; Telegraphs; Telephones; Post 
Office). XIX. Labour and Wages. XX. Prices. XXI. Public Finance 
(Dominion Public Finance; Provincial Public Finance; Municipal Public 
Finance; National Wealth and Income). XXII. Private Finance (Currency 
and Banking; Loan and Trust Companies; Insurance; Commercial Failures). 
XXIII. Education. XXIV. Public Health and Benevolence. XXYV. 
Miscellaneous Administration (Public Lands; National Defence; Public 
Works, etc.). X XVI. Sources of Official Statistical and Other Information 
Relative to Canada. X XVII. The Annual Register (Dominion Legislation; 
Provincial Legislation; Principal Events of the Year; Extracts from The 
‘Canada Gazette, re Official Appointments, Commissions, etc.). Appendix. 


(Issues of the Canada Year Book for 1921, 1924, 1926 and 1929 are available.) 


Section 2.—Acts Administered by Dominion Departments. 


List of the Principal Acts of Parliament administered by Departments of the Govern-., 
ment of the Dominion of Canada, as compiled from information supplied by the 
respective Departments. 


(Numbers within parentheses, unless otherwise indicated, denote chapters of the Revised Statutes of 
Canada, 1927—R.S.C., 1927). 


Agriculture.—Experimental Farm Stations (61); Fruit (80); Dairy Industry (45); 
Cold Storage (25); Seeds (185); Feeding Stuffs (67); Live Stock Pedigree (121); Live 
Stock and Live Stock Products (120); Animal Contagious Diseases (6); Meat and Canned 
Foods (77); Destructive Insect and Pest (47); Fertilizers (69); Root Vegetables (181); 
Section 235, Crimintal Code (Race Track FRetting) (36); Inspection and Sale (100). 


Auditor-General.—Consolidated Revenue and Audit (178). 
Civil Service Commission.—Civil Service (22). 


External Affairs.—The functions and duties of this Department are defined by the 
Department of External Affairs Act (65) and by the International Boundary Waters Treaty 
Act, 1911 (1-2 Gea. V, c. 28), as amended by the Statute of April 3, 1914 (4 Geo. V, ce. 5). 


Finance.—Appropriation; Bank (12); Bills of Exchange (16); Board of Audit (10); 
Canadian Farm Loan (66); Civil Service Superannuation (24); Consolidated Revenue and 
Audit (178); Contingencies (31); Currency (40); Dept. of Finance and Treasury Board (71); 
Dominion Notes (41); Federal District Commission (Stats. 1927, c. 55); Finance (70); 
Interest (102); Ottawa Mint (134); Penny Bank (13); Provincial Subsidies (192); Quebec 
Savings Banks (14); Savings Bank (15); Special War Revenue (179) (in part). 


National Health.—Department of Pensions and National Health (Part II) (39); 
Quarantine (168); Public Works Health (91); Leprosy (119); Canada Shipping (Sick and 
Distressed Mariners) (186); Proprietary or Patent Medicine (151); Opium and Narcotic 
Drug (144); Food and Drugs (including Maple Act and Honey Act) (76). 


Immigration.—The Immigration Act and Regulations, 1910 (93) with arnendments 
(94); the Chinese Immigration Act and Regulations, 1923 (95). 


Indian Affairs.—Indian (98). 
Insurance.—Insurance (101); Loan Companies (28); Trust Companies (29). 


Interior.—Department of the Interior (103); Dominion Lands (113); Public Lands 
Grants (114); Dominion Lands Survey (117); Forest Reserves and Parks (78); Irrigation 
(104): Railway Belt (116); Railway Belt Water (211); Yukon (215); Yukon Placer Mining 
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(216); Yukon Quartz Mining (217); Dominion Water Power (210); Land Titles (118); North- 
west Game (141); Northwest Territories (142); Ordnance and Admiralty Lands (115); 
Reclamation (175); Seed Grain (87); Seed Grain Sureties (88); Migratory Birds Conven- 
ae Manitoba Supplementary Provisions (124); Saskatchewan and Alberta Roads 


Justice.—Department of Justice (106); Solicitor-General’s (107); Northwest Ter- 
ritories (142); Yukon (215); Royal Canadian Mounted Police (160); Judges (105); Supreme 
Court (35); Exchequer Court (34); Admiralty (33); Petition of Right (158); Criminal 
Code (36); Penitentiary (154); Prisons and Reformatories (163); Identification of Crim- 
inals (38); Ticket of Leave (197); Fugitive Offenders (81); Extradition (37); Juvenile 
Delinquents (108); Bankruptcy (11). 


King’s Printer and Controller of Stationery.—Public Printing and Stationery (162); 
The Publication of Statutes (2). 


Labour.—Labour Department (111); Conciliation and Labour (110); Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation (112); Fair Wages Resolution of the House of Commons, 1900; Employ- 
ment Offices Co-ordination (57); Technical Education (193), as amended 1929, c. 8; Govern- 
ment Annuities (7); Combines Investigation (26); Old Age Pensions (156); White Phos- 
phorus Matches (128). 


Marine and Fisheries.— 


Marine Branch.—Government Harbours, Piers and Breakwaters (89); Shipping of Live 
Stock (122); Marine and Fisheries Department (125); Maritime Conventions (126); Navi- 
gable Waters’ Protection (140); Quebec Harbour and River Police (169); Canada Shipping 
(186); Radiotelegraph (195); Government Vessels Discipline (203); U.S. Wreckers’ (214); 
Belleville Harbour Commission (1889, ¢. 35); Halifax Harbour Gommission (1927 c. 48); 
Hamilton Harbour Commission (1912, c. 98); Montreal Harbour Commission (1894, c. 48; 
1909, c. 24; 1912, c. 35; 1913, c. 32; 1914, c. 42); North Sydney Harbour Commission (1914, 
ce. 16); North Fraser Harbour Commission (1913, c. 162); New Westminster Harbour Com- 
mission (1913, c. 158); Pictou, N.S. Harbour Commission (1920, c. 63); Quebec Harbour 
Commission (1899, c. 34) (1905, c. 33); Saint John, N.B., Harbour Commission (1927, c. 
67); Three Rivers, Que., Harbour Commission (1928, c. 71); Trenton, Ont., Harbour 
Commission (1922, ¢. 50); Toronto Harbour Commission (1911, c. 26); Vancouver Harbour 
Commission (1913, c. 54); Winnipeg and St. Boniface Harbour Commission (1912, c. 55); 
Chicoutimi Harbour Commission (1926, c. 6). Fisheries Branch.—Fisheries Act (73); Fish 
Inspection Act (72); Meat and Canned Foods Act (77) (so far as it relates to fish or 
shellfish); Deep Sea Fisheries Act (74); Northern Pacific Halibut Fishery Protection 
Act (75); Pelagic Sealing Act (153); Customs and Fisheries Protection Act (43) Gn 
part); Navigable Waters Protection Act (140) (in part); The Biological Board Act (18) 
is also administered by the Minister of Marine and Fisheries. 


Mines.—Geology and Mines (83); Explosives (62); The Domestic Fuel (17 Geo. V, 
c. 52). 


National Defence.—Department of National Defence Act (136); Naval Service Act 
(139); Naval Discipline Act; Militia Act (132); Militia Pension Act (133); Royal Military 
College Act (131); Sec. 85 and 86 Criminal Code; Army Act; Regimental Debts Act; 
Aeronautic Act 1919 (3); Air Force Act. 


National Revenue.—Customs Tariff (44); Customs (42); Canada Shipping (in part) 
(186); Animal Contagious Diseases (in part) (6); Destructive Insect and Pest (in part) (47); 
Export (63); Copyright (in part) (32); Petroleum and Naphtha (159); Excise (60); Special 
War Revenue 1915 (179); Income War Tax, 1917 (197); Agricultural Pests Control Act (in 
part) (5); Customs and Fisheries Protection (in part) (43); Explosives (in part) (62). 


Post Office.—Post Office (161); Special War Revenue (in part) (179). 


Public Works.—Public Works (166); Government Harbours and_ Piers, s. 5 (89); 
Navigable Waters Protection (140); Telegraphs (194); Dry Dock Subsidies (191); an Act 
to authorize the payment of a subsidy to the Collingwood Shipbuilding Co. Ltd. (2 Geo. 
V, 1912, c. 17); Government Works Toll Act (167); an Act to incorporate the National 
Gallery of Canada (3-4 Geo. V, 1918, c. 33); an Act to authorize the payment of a subsidy 
to the Western Dry Dock and Shipbuilding Co., Ltd., (3-4 Geo. V, 1918, c. 57); Act to 
confirm an agreement between His Majesty the King and the Corporation of the City of 
Ottawa (10-11 Geo. V, c. 15); Ferries Act (68), transferred by Order in Council, June 3, 
1918, for administration by Public Works Department. 


Railways and Canals.—Department of Railways and Canals (171); Government 
Railways (173); Intercolonial and P.E.I. Railway Employees’ Provident Fund (6-7 Edw. 
VII, c. 22 and amending Acts); Acts to amend the National Transcontinental Railway Act 
(4-5 Geo. V, c. 43 and 5 Geo. V, c. 18); Canadian National Railways (172); Canadian 
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National Railway Branch Lines (14-15 Geo. V, ec. 14-32; 15-16 Geo. V, ec. 5, 6 and 7; 17 
Geo. V, ec. 12-26; 18-19 Geo. V, cc. 18-36); Government Employees Compensation (30); 
Canadian National Refunding, 1927 (17 Geo. V, c. 27); The Canadian National Refunding 
Act, 1929 (19-20 Geo. V, ec. 11); Grand Trunk Pacific Securities, 1927 (17 Geo. V, c. 7); 
Canadian National Steamships, 1927 (17 Geo. V, c. 29); Canadian National Railways Pen- 
sion Act (19-20 Geo. V, c. 4); Canadian National Montreal Terminals Act, 1929 (19-20 
Geo. V, c. 12); Maritime Freight Rates Act (79). 


The ‘‘Railway Act’’ (Companies) confers certain powers upon the Minister of the 
Department. In the case of subsidized railways, the authorizing Acts are carried out under 
the Department, which also has certain jurisdiction where Government guarantee has been 
given. 


Secretary of State.—Companies (27); Naturalization (138); Patents (150); Copy- 
right (32); Trade Marks (201); Canada Temperance (196) ; Boards of Trade (19); Ticket 
of Leave (197)); Trade Unions (202); Treaties of Peace. 


Trade and Commerce.—Canada Grain (86); Electricity and Fluid Exportation (54); 
Electricity Inspection (55); Electrical Units (56); Gold and Silver Marketing (84); Amend- 
ment, Gold and Silver Marketing (18-19 Geo. V, c. 40); Gas Inspection (82); Statistics 
(190); Weights and Measures (212); Inland Water Freight Rates (208); Hemp Bounty 
(1913, c. 50); Copper Bars or Rods Bounty (1923, c. 40). 


Section 3.—Publications of Dominion Departments. 


List of Principal Publications of the Departments of the Government of the Dominion 
of Canada, as compiled from information supplied by the respective Departments. 


Agriculture.—Annual Reports of the Minister, of the Experimental Farms and Stations, 
of the Veterinary Director-General and of the Entomological Branch. Bulletins, pamphlets 
and circulars of the Experimental Farms Branch on a great variety of agricultural subjects, 
including publications of the following Divisions:—Field Husbandry; Animal Husbandry; 
Horticulture; Cereal; Chemistry; Forage Plants; Botanical; Poultry; Tobacco; Economic 
Fibre; Bacteriology; Bees, and Iilustration Stations. ‘‘Seasonable Hints’’ is issued three 
timesa year. Bulletins of the Dairy and Cold Storage Branch relating to the dairying and 
cold storage industries in Canada, the making of butter and cheese, dairying experiments, 
co-operation, etc. Reports, bulletins, pamphlets, etc., of the Live Stock Branch on cattle, 
sheep, swine, poultry, marketing of eggs, wool, etc. Bulletins of the Health of Animals 
Branch, with regulations as to contagious abortion; rabies; sheep scab; actinomycosis; 
anthrax; glanders; hog cholera; maladie du coit; tuberculosis; foot-and-mouth disease; 
quarantine; and meat inspection. Bulletins and reports of the Seed Branch as to seed- 
testing, the production and use of seed grains, the Seed Control Act, the Feeding Stuffs 
Act and the Fertilizers Act. Bulletins and circulars of the Entomological Branch and 
instructions to importers of nursery stock. Reports of the Canadian Seed Growers’ Asso- 
ciation. Fodder and Pasture Plants, by George H. Clark, B.S.A., and M. Oscar Malte, 
Ph. D., 143 pages, 27 plates, price 50 cents. Bulletin on the Maple Sugar Industry. 


Dominion Experimental Farms.—(1) Report of the Director (contains summary of 
reports of Divisions, Farms and Stations); (2) Animal Husbandry Division; (3) Bee 
Division; (4) Botanical Division; (5) Chemistry Division; (6) Field Husbandry Division; 
(7) Illustration Stations Division; (8) Poultry Division; (9) Tobacco Division; (10) Horti- 
cultural Division; (11) Cereal Division; (12) Forage Crops Division; (13) Economic Fibre 
Division and (14) Division of Bacteriology. Experimental Farms and Stations Reports. 
—Agassiz, B.C.; Indian Head, Sask.; Nappan, N.S.; Charlottetown, P.E.I.; Invermere, 
B.C.; Sidney, B.C.; Brandon, Man.; Morden, Man.; Cap Rouge, Que.; Scott, Sask.; 
Swift Current, Sask.; Kapuskasing, Ont.; La Ferme, Que.; Kentville, N.S.; Lennoxville, 
Que.; Ste. Anne de la Pocatiére, Que.; Rosthern, Sask.; Lethbridge, Alta.; Lacombe, 
Alta.; Summerland, B.C.; Farnham, Que.; Fredericton, N.B. Experimental Sub-Stations- 
—Beaverlodge, Alta.; Fort Vermilion, Alta.; Fort Resolution, N.W.T.; Salmon Arm, B.C.; 
Fort Providence, N.W.T.; Betsiamites, Que.; and Fort Smith, N.W.T. 


A pamphlet entitled ‘‘List of Publications’”’ contains a list of the publications of the 
Department, numbering more than 400. These publications include, in addition to the 
reports, bulletins and pamphlets on field crops, live stozk, dairying, orchard and garden 
insect and plant diseases, poultry and miscellaneous topics. Witn few exceptions, the 
publications of the Department are free on application to its Publications Branen. 


Auditor-General.—Annual Report. 


_ Board of Railway Commissioners for Camada.—Annual Report. Pamphlet con- 
aining Judgments, Orders, Regulations and Rulings, issued fortnightly. 
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Civil Service Commission.— Annual Report, including lists of permanent appointments, 
promotions and transfers; Cuassification of the Civil Service of Canada, revised up to Sept. 
1, 1927; Regulations of the Civil Service Commission; How Appointments are made in the 
Public Service; Examinations for Clerks, Stenographers and Typists; Examinations for 
Customs Service; Examinations for Postal Service; Examinations for Junior Trade Com- 
missioners. 


Dominion Fuel Board.—The Dominion Fuel Board was created in 1922 primarily to 
instigate a thorough study of the underlying causes of recurring fuel shortages in Canada and 
of the methods by which they may be counteracted. It is composed of officers of the 
Departments of Mines and of the Interior, and the co-operation of both Departments is 
given to the Board in its investigations. The following reports and publications have beea 
issued:—Interim Report of the Dominion Fuel Board, 1923; Central and District Heating, 
Possibilities of Application in Canada, by F. A. Combe, 1923; Coke as a Household Fuel 
_ in Central Canada, by J. L. Landt, 1925; Smoky River Coal Field, by James McEvoy, 
1925; Why You Should Insulate Your Home, by G. D. Mallory, 1927; Dominion Fuel 
Board Second Progress Report, 1928; Humidity in House Heating, by E. 8. Martindale, 
1929; Cards bearing instructions on ‘‘How to Burn Coke’’. 


Publications of Mines Branch, Department of Mines, in co-operation with Dominion Fuel 
Board.—Coking Experiments on Coals from the Maritime Provinces, by B. F. Haanel 
and R. E. Gilmore, 1926; Tests of Various Fuels to determine their Relative Heating 
Efficiency, by E. S. Malloch and C. £. Baltzer, 1927; Instructions for Burning Coal, Coke and 
Peat, 1927; Industrial Fuel and Power Statistics for Ontario, Calendar Year.1925, by E.S§S. 
Malloch and C. E. Baltzer, 1928. 


External Affairs.—Annual Report; Annual Treaty Series. 


Finance.—Annual Report on the Public Accounts of the Dominion of Canada. Monthly 
Statements of the Chartered Banks of Canada. Estimates. 


Health.—(1) Sanitation, ‘‘Sewage Treatment for Isolated Houses and Small Insti- 
tutions where Municipal Sewage System is not available’. The Little Blue Books:— 
(2) The Canadian Mother’s Book; (3) How to Take Care of the Baby; (4) How to. Take 
Care of the Mother; (5) How to Take Care of the Children; (6) How to Take Care of the 
Father and the Family; (7) Beginning a Home in Canada; (8) How to Build the Canadian 
House; (9) How to Make the Canadian Home; (10) How to Make Outpost Homes in 
Canada; (11) How to Avoid Accidents and Give First Aid; (12) Canadians Need Milk; 
(18) How we Cook in Canada; (14) How to Manage Housework in Canada; (15) How to 
Take Care of Household Waste; (16) Household Cost Accounting in Canada; (17) Sani- 
tation, ‘‘Water Supplies’? (unabridged edition); (18) Sanitation, ‘‘Water Supplies’’ (home- 
steader’s edition); (20) General Circular of Information concerning Venereal Diseases; 
(21) Venereal Diseases—Wasserman Test; (22) Venereal Diseases—Microscopical Examin- 
ation; (23) Venereal Diseases—Diagnosis and Treatment; (24) Information for Men— 
Syphilis and Gonorrheea; (25) Information for Young Women about Sex Hygiene; (26) 
Information for Parents—Teaching of Sexual Hygiene to Children; (27) Prevention of 
Blindness in Babies; (28) Periodic Medical Examinations; (29) Simple Goitre; (380) How 
to Build Sound Teeth; (31) What you should know about Tuberculosis; (32) Smallpox and 
Vaccination; (33) Narcotism in Canada; (34) Planning of Small Community Hospitals; (85) 
- Maple Products; (36) Pasteurization of Milk for Small Communities; (37) Report of 
Maternal Mortality Enquiry; (88) Mother—A litt.e book for women; (39) Mother—A little 
book for men; (40) Child Welfare Work and Workers in Canada for Children not in their 
Own Homes; (43) Rickets; (51) Be prepared to prevent Infantile Paralysis. 

(Norz.—Publications 20, 21, 22, 23, 28 and 29 are for the medical profession only). 


Immigration and Colonization.—Atlas of Canada— United Kingdom, United States, 
and French editions. Eastern Canada—United Kingdom, United States, and French 
editions. Canada West—United Kingdom, United States, and French editions. Farm 
Opportunities in Canada—United Kingdom, Irish Free State, Danish, French and United 
States editions. A Manual of Citizenship—English, French, and Dutch editions. House- 
worker in Canada, Vest Pocket Booklet—British and United States and European editions. 
Map Folder of the World— United States edition. Canada and Immigration. Land Settle- 
ment, Canada; Where to go for Advice. British Farm Settlement in New Brunswick. 
Boy Settlement in Canada. Winning Through. 


Indian Affairs.—Annual Report. Indian Act, R.S.C., 1927. Schedule of Indian 
Reserves, 1928. Indian Treaties and Surrenders, Vols. I, ITalit: 


Insurance.—Quarterly Statement showing List of Licensed Companies. Annual 
Abstract of Statements of Insurance Companies in Canada (subject to correction). Annual 
Reports of the Insurance Department, Vol. I (Fire and Miscellaneous), Vol. II (Life Com- 
panies and Fraternal Benefit Societies). Annual List of Securities held by Insurance, 
Trust and Loan Companies in Canada, with Department’s Valuation thereof. Abstract 
of Statements of Loan and Trust Companies in Canada. Annual Report of Loan and Trust 
Companies incorporated by the Dominion. 
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Interior.—Annual Report, including Reports from the Dominion Lands, Surveys, 
National Parks of Canada, Forestry, Water Power and Reclamation, Northwest Territories 
and Yukon, Natural Resources Intelligence Service, Ordnance and Admiralty Lands, the 
Dominion Observatories and Accounts Branches. Pamphlets, reports, bulletins, etc., 
of the respective Branches:— 


Canadian National Parks.—Annual Report of the Commissioner; Traffic and Motor 
Regulations; Banff and District; Through the Heart of the Rockies and Selkirks; Kootenay 
National Park and the Banff-Windermere Highway; Guide to Jasper Park; Elk Island 
National Park; The Kicking Horse Trail; Jasper Trails; Waterton Lakes Park; Prince 
Albert National Park; The Geological Story of Jasper National Park, Canada; Automobile 
and Livery Tariffs for Yoho and Glacier National Parks; Automobile and Livery Tariffs 
for Jasper National Park; Map of Mount Reveistoke National Park; Map of Waterton Lakes 
National Park; Map ot Central Part of Jasper National Park; Map of Banff Nationa! Park; 
Map of Yoho National Park; Map of Glacier National Park; Map of Kootenay National 
Park; Map of Lake Louise and District; Map of Banff and Vicinity. Migratory Birds 
Protection—Migratory Birds Convention Act and Regulations; Bird Houses and their 
Occupants; Lessons on Bird Protection; Attracting Birds with Food and Water; Birds a 
National Asset; Producing Eiderdown; Hintsfor Hunters; Loiet Réglements concernant 
les Oiseaux Migrateurs; Résumé des Réglements; Maisons d’Oiseaux et leurs Occupants; 
Lecons concernant la Protection des Oiseaux; L’ Art d’attirer les Oiseaux; Les Oiseaux Trésor 
National; Conseils aux Chasseurs; La Production de L’Edredon. Historic Sites Series No. 1. 
—The Lake Erie Cross—French and English editions; H. S. Series No. 2, Guide to Fort 
Chambly, French and English editions; H. S. Series No. a, annie to Fort ‘Tord each 
and English editions; H. S. Series No. 4, Guide to Fort Anne; No. 6, Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie’s Rock; No. 7, Guide to Fort Wellington. 


Dominion Observatory.—Publications of Dominion Observatory:—Vol. 6, Spectroscopic 
Investigations of the Sun, Part I, General Outline of Observations, Instruments, and Methods 
—Sections 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6, by Ralph E. DeLury, M.A., Ph. D.; Vol. 7, Seismology, No. 
1, Report of the Seismologic Division for 1923, by E. A. Hodgson, M.A.; No.2, Location 
of Epicentres, 1921, by W. W. Doxsee, M.A.; No. 3, Locatioa of Epicentres, 1922, by W. W. 
Doxsee, M.A.; No. 4, Location of Epicentres, 1923-4-5, by W. W. Doxsee, M.A.; Vol. 8, 
No. 1, The Spectroscopic System Theta Ophiuchi, by F. Henroteau, D.Sc.; No. 2, The 
Location of Epicentres, 1920, by W. W. Doxsee, M.A.; No. 8, The Spectroscopic System 
Beta Canis Majoris, by F. Henroteau, D.Sc.; No. 4, The Spectroscopic System Sigma 
Scorpti (Second Paper), by F. Henroteau, D.Sc.; No. 5, Spectroscopic Study of Stars of 
Classes A and F, by F. Henroteau, D.Sc.; No. 6, Gravity in North Western Canada, by 
A. H. Miller, M.A.; No.7, Photometry with a 6-inch Doublet, by R. M. Motherwell, M.A.; 
No. 8, Magnetic Results, 1921-1923, by C. A. French, B.A. and R. G. Madill, B.A.; No.9, 
Gravity in Western Canada, by A. H. Miller, M.A.; No. 10, Magnetic Results, 1924-1926, 
by C. A. French, B.A. and R. G. Madill, B.A.; Vol. 9, Astrophysics, No. 1, The Cepheid 
Problem, by F. Henroteau, D.Sc.; No. 2, The Spectroscopic System Sigma Scorpii (Third 
Paper), by F. Henroteau, D.Sc.; No. os A Study of Zeta Geminorum (First Paper) by F. 
Henroteau, D.Sc.; No. 4, The Spectroscopic System Nu Eridani, by F. Henroteau, D.Sc.; 
No. 5, A Study of Eta Aquilae (First Paper), by F. Henroteau, D. Sc.:- No 6: The Castor 
System, by D. A. Barlow, M.A.; No. 7, A Study of Eta Aquilae (Second Paper), BY Es 
Henroteau, D.Sc. and Vibert Douglas, Ph.D.; Vol. 10, Bibliography of Seismology, by 
E. A. Hodgson; No. 1, Jan., Feb and Mar., 1929; No. 2, April, May and June, 1929; No. 
3, July, August and September, 1929. (See also Year Books, 1919, pp. 630-631; 1921, pp. 
838-839; 1927-28, pp. 1032-1033). 


Dominion Astrophysical Observatory.—Vol. 4, No. 1, Three Peculiar Spectra, by J. 8. 
Plaskett; No. 2, Three Long-Period Spe*troscopic Binary Stars, by R. K. Young; No. 3, 
Two A-type Spectroscopic Binaries, by W. E. Harper; No. 4, Graphs for Obtaining the 
Position Angle and Distance of the Apex, and the Galactic Co-ordinates for any Star, by 
J. A. Pearce and 8. N. Hill; No. 5, The Spectroscopic Orbit of H. R. 5702, and Velocity and 
Light Curves of 12 Lacertae, by W. H. Christie; No. 6, The Orbits of the Spectroscopic 
Components of the Two Helium Stars, H.D. 19820-and H.D. 176853, by J. A. Pearce; 
No. 7, Two A-Type Binaries and the Radial Velocity of 50 Stars, by R. M. Petrie; No. 8, 
The Spectroscopic Orbit of H.D. 176819 and a Note on H.D. 185936, by P. M. Millman; 


No. 9, Two Spectroscopic Orbits and Notes on v Sagittarii, by J. S. Plaskett; No. 10, 


The Composite Stellar and Nebular Spectrum of Z Andromedae, by H. H. Plaskett; No. 
11, The Orbits of A Persei and H.R. 8210, by W. E. Harper; No. 12, A Spectroscopic 
Investigation of Beta Cephei, by Ralph N. Van Arnam; No. 13, Two Highly Eccentric 
Orbits, by W. E. Harper; No. 14, Line Intensities in Nebular Spectra, by H. H. Plaskett; 
No. 15, Luminosity of Planetary Nebulae and Stellar Temperatures, by H. Zanstra. (For 
earlier publications see 1927-28 Year Book, p. 1033.) 


Dominion Water Power and Reclamation Service—I. Combined Annual Report of the 
Dominion Water Power and Reclamation Service from 1923 to 1928. II. Water Power:— 
Annual Reports of the Dominion Water Power Branch from_1913 to 1923 (the Annual 
Reports of the Branch previous to 1913 are included in the Annual Report of the Department). 
Water Resources Papers.—Il. Reports of Special or General Interest.—2. Report on Bow River 
Power and Storage Investigations, by M. C. Hendry; 3, Report on Power and Storage 
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Investigations, Winnipeg River, by J. T. Johnston; 5 and 11, Preliminary and Final Reports 
on the Pasquia Reclamation Project, by T. H. Dunn; 6, Report on Cost of Various Sources 
of Power for Pumping, in connection with the South Saskatchewan Water Supply Diversion 
Project, by H. E. M. Kensit; 7, Report on the Manitoba Water Powers, by D. L. McLean, 
SS. Scoviland J. T. Johnston; 10, General Guide for Compilation of Water Power Reports 
of Dominion Water Power Branch, prepared by J. T. Johnston; 12, Report on Small Water 
Powers in Western Canada and discussion of Sources of Power for the Farm, by A. M. Beale; 
13, Report on the Coquitlam-Buntzen H ydro-Electric Development, by G. R. G. Conway; 
16, Water Powers of Canada, a series of five pampniets prepared for distribution at the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition, 1915, by G. R. G. Conway, P. H. Mitchell, H. G. Acres, 
¥F. T. Kaelin and K. H. Smith; 17, Canadian Hydraulic Power Development and Electric 
Power in Canadian Industry, by C. H. Mitchell; 20, Report on the Interests dependent 
on Winnipeg River Power, with special reference to the capital invested and the labour 
employed, by H. E. M. Kensit; 27, 33 and 55, Directories of Central Electric Stations in 
Canada to May 1, 1928, by J. T. Johnston; 32, Water Resources Index Inventory, by J. T. 
Johnston; 56, Water Powers of Manitoba, by C. H. Attwood; 60, Water Powers of Canada, 
by J. T. Johnston. JI. Surface Water Supply Reports.—(A) Atlantic Drainage south of 
Si. Lawrence river, including Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island and 
southeastern Quebec; 29, 37, and 52, from 1919 to the climatic year ended Sept. 30, 1926, 
by K. H. Smith; (B) St. Lawrence and Southern Hudson Bay Drainage in Quebec; 41, 
48 and 58 from1922 to climatic year ended Sept. 30, 1927, by L. G. Denis; (C) St. Lawrence 
and southern Hudson Bay Drainage in Ontario; 28, 34, 38, 42, 49 and 58, from 1919 to the 
‘climatic year ended Sept. 30, 1927, by S. 5. Seovil and N. Marr; (D) Arctic and western 
Hudson Bay Drainage (and Mississippi Drainage in Canada) in Alberta, Saskatchewan, 
Manitoba, extreme western Ontario, and Northwest Territories; 4, 19, 22, 24, 26, 31, 36, 
40, 44, 46, 50, 54 and 57, from 1912 to the climatic year ended Sept. 30, 1927, by M. C. Hendry 
(to 1918) and C. H. Attwood and A. L. Ford (previous to 1919-20, surveys in Alberta and 
Saskatchewan were carried on and published by the Reclamation Service, Department 
of the Interior); (I) Pacific Drainage in British Columbia and the Yukon Territory; 1. 
8, 14, 18, 21, 23, 25, 30, 35 ,389, 43, 47, 51, 53 and 59, from 1911 to the climatic year ended 
Sept. 30, 1927, by P. A. Carson (to 1912), R. G. Swan (to 1923) and C.E. Webb. III. Recla- 
mation.—Irrigation Reports,. 1912 to 1918-19; Annual Reports of the Reclamation Service, 
1919-20 to 1922-23; Reports of the Western Canada Irrigation Association Conventions 
(1st to 11th Conventions) ; Report of the International Irrigation Congress, 1914. Bulletins. 
—(1) Irrigation in Alberta and Saskatchewan; (2) Alfalfa Culture; (3) Clime tir an‘ Sail 
Conditions in C.P. Ry. Co’s Irrigation Block; (4) Duty of Water Experimerts rd Farm 
Demonstration Work; (5) Farm Water Supply; (6) Trrigation Practice and Wate1 Requise > 
ments for Crops in Alberta. Pamphlets —‘‘Practical Information for Beginners in lriga 
tion’, by W. H. Snelson. Address by S. G. Porter on ‘‘Practical Operation of Itrigatian 
Works”. Address by Dr. Rutherford on ‘‘Interdependence of Farm and City’. Addresses 
by Don. H. Bark on ‘‘The Actual Problem that Confronts the Irrigator’’, ‘‘Practical In .ga. 
tion Hints for Alberta” and ‘‘Alfalfa Growing’. 


Forestry.—Annual Reports of the Director of Forestry for 1914-15-17-18-19-21-22-2 3- 
94-95-26-27-28-29. Builletins—(1) Tree-Planting on the Prairies; (33) Forest Conditios 
in the Rocky Mountains Forest Reserve; (59) Canadian Woods for Structural Timbers; 
(61) Native Trees of Canada; (66) Utilization of Waste Sulphite Liquor; (67) Cresote 
Treatment of Jack Pine and Eastern Hemlock for Cross-ties; (69) The Care of the Woodlot 
(also published in French as Entretien d’un Lot Boisé); (71) Canadian Sitka Spruce; Its 
Mechanical and Physical Properties; (74) Distillation of Hardwoods in Canada; (75) 
Wood-using Industries of Ontario—I1; (76) Pulping Qualities of Fire-killed Wood; (78) 
Some Commercial Softwoods of British Columbia. Circulars —(13) The Cascara Tree 
in British Columbia; (16) Preservative Treatment of Fence-posts; (17) Forest-investigative 
Work of the Dominion Forest Service; (18) Le séchage au Four des Bois Tendres de la 
Colombie-Britannique (English edition out of print); (22) Report of Tests of the Relative 
Strength of Green-cut and Fire-killed Western Cedar Pole Timber; (23) Absorption of 
Moisture by Kiln-dried Lumber; (24) Strength of Reinforced and Unreinforced Butter 
and Cheese Boxes; (25) List of Forest Service Publications; (26) Creosote Treatment of 
Douglas Fir; (27) Stain and Decay in Lumber-seasoning Yards. Tree Pamphlets.—(1) White 
Pine: (2) White Spruce; (3) Douglas Fir; (4) Hemlock (Eastern); (5) Western Hemlock; 
(6) Red Pine; (7) Jack Pine; (8) Lodgepole Pine; (9) Balsam Fir; (10) Cedar (Eastern); 
(11) Western Cedar; (12) Sitka Spruce; (13) Western Yellow Pine. [This series is also 
published in French under the following titles:—(1) Le Pin Blane; (2) L’Epinette Blanche; 
(3) Le Sapin de Douglas; (4) La Pruche; (5) Le Tsuga de !’Ouest; (6) Le Pin Rouge; 
(7) Le Pin Gris; (8) Le Pin de Murray; (9) Le Sapin Baumier; (10) Le Thuya (Cédre de 
Vest); (11) Le Thuya Géant; (12) L’Epinette de Sitka; (13) Le Pin a Bois Lourd.] Forestry 
Topics.—(2) Forest Fire Protection in Canada; (3) Silviculture in Canada; (4) The Need of 
a Definite Forestry Policy; (5) Tree Planting for Ornamental Purposes; (6) The Christ- 
mas Tree Trade in Canada. Stories and Plays for Children—Talking Trees; Betty in 
Dreamland; The Woodland Fairy (also in French as La Fée des Bois); The Trees of the 
Lord. Special Publications.—Bow River National Forest (descriptive pamphlet with map). 
Forestry Lessons. Manual of Methods of Communication Adapted to Forest Protection. 
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Dominion Forest Service Message Code. Forest Research Manual. Form-class Volume 
Tables. The Tree-planting Division: Its History and Work. The Forests of Canada. 
Papers presented before the Third British Empire Forestry Conference, held in Australia 
and New Zealand, 1928:—Tree Planting in the Prairie Provinces of Canada; Timber 
Testing in Canada; Timber Pathology in Relation to Wood Utilization in Canada; 
Wood Preservation in Canada; Forest Fire Protection in Canada: Progress since 1923; 
Pulp and Paper Research in Canada; Timber Physics Research in Canada; Silvicultural 
reas in Canada; Aircraft in Forestry; State Forests in Canada; Softwood Resources 
of Canada. 


Geodetic Survey of Canada.—Publications: No. 2, Adjustment of Geodetic Triangulation 
in the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec; No. 3, Determination of the Lengths of Invar Base 
Line Tapes from Standard Nickel Bar No. 10239; No. 5, Field Instructions to Geodetic 
Engineers in charge of Direction Measurement on Primary Triangulation; Instruction to 
Lightkeepers, Use of Electric Signal Lamps [being an Appendix (No. 4) to Publication No. 
5]; No. 7, Geodetic Position Evaluation; No. 8, Field Instructions for Precise Levelling; 
No. 10, Instructions for Building Triangulation Towers; No. 11, Geodesy; No. 12, Mathe- 
matical Statistics of the Geodetic Survey of London, Ont. (Distributed at London,Ont.); 
No. 14, Levelling, Co-ordination of Elevations of Bench Marks in the City of Calgary, 
Alta.; No. 15, Levelling, Bench Marks Established along Meridians, Base Lines and Town- 
ship Outlines in Saskatchewan; No. 16, Levelling, Precise Levelling in Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island; No. 17, Levelling, Precise Levelling in Quebec 
South of St. Lawrence River; No. 18, Levelling, Precise Levelling in Quebec North of 
St. Lawrence River; No. 19, Levelling, Precise Levelling in Oatario South of Parry Sound; 
No. 20, Levelling, Precise Levelling in Ontario North of Parry Sound; No. 21, Levelling, 
Precise Levelling in Manitoba; No. 22, Levelling. Precise Levelling in Saskatchewan; 
No. 28, Levelling, Precise Levelling in Alberta; No. 24, Levelling, Precise Levelling 
in British Columbia; No. 25, The Conversion of Latitudes and Departures of a Traverse 
to Geodetic Differences of Latitude and Longitude; No. 28, Adjustment of Precise Level 
Net of Canada, 1928; Report of the Operations of the Geodetic Survey of Canada, April, 
1912 to March, 1922, prepared by the Director for the First General Assembly of the Inter- 
national Geodetic and Geophysical Union held at Rome, 1922 (Bound with the Reports 
of the Section of Geodesy of the International Geodetic and Geophysical Union, 1922); 
Report of the Operations of the Geodetic Survey of Canada, April, 1922 to March, 1924, 
prepared by the Director for the Second General Asembly of the International Geodetic 
and Geophysical Union held at Madrid, 1924; Report of the Operations of the Geodetic 
Survey of Canada, April, 1924 to December, 1926, prepared by the Director for the Third 
General Assembly of the International Geodetic and Geophysical Union held at Prague, 
1927; Annual Report of the Superintendent of the Geodetic Survey of Canada for the fiscal 
year ended March, 31, 1918; Annual Report of the Superintendent of the Geodetic Survey 
of Canada for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1922; Annual Report of the Director of the 
Geodetic Survey of Canada for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1923; Annual Report of the 
Director of the Geodetic Survey of Canada for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1924; Annual 
Report of the Director of the Geodetic Survey of Canada for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 
1925; Annual Report of the Director of the Geodetic Survey of Canada for the fiscal year 
ended Mar. 31, 1926; Annual Report of the Director of the Geodetic Survey of Canada for 
the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1927; Annual Report of the Director of the Geodetic Survey 
of Canada for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1928. 


Dominion Lands Administration—Mining Lands Division —Yukon Placer Mining Act; 
Quartz Mining Regulations; Coal Mining Regulations; Placer Mining Regulations; Quarry- 
ing Regulations; Petroleum and Natural Gas Regulations; Potash Regulations; Dredging 
Regulations relating to the Yukon Territory; Dredging Regulations relating to beds of 
rivers outside of the Yukon Territory; Regulations relating to bar-diggings on the North 
Saskatchewan river; Regulations for the issue of oil and gas permits in the Northwest 
Territories; Alkali Mining Regulations; Regulations for the issue of permits to mine 
coal for domestic purposes; Regulations for the issue of permits to remove sand, stone 
ane areyel from the beds of rivers and lakes; Carbon Black Regulations; Yukon Quartz 

ining Act. 


Natural Resources Intelligence Service—Maps: Economic Atlas in cloth-bound form - 
($3.00) containing charts and diagrams of population, industries, etc.; Railway maps of 
Canada, in four-sheet form, scale 35 miles to the inch ($1.00); one-sheet form, scale 60 
miles to the inch, mounted (50 cents) and unmounted (25 cents); also 100 miles to the inch; 
Physical Map of Canada, scale 60 miles to the inch, mounted (50 cents) and unmounted 
(25 cents); Resource Maps of Canada, scales 230 and 100 miles to the inch; Sectional Road 
Maps of Canada and the United States, in four sheets; Road Map of Canada and United - 
States; Vegetation and Forest Cover Map of Canada; Trade Routes Map of the World: 
Carte Internationale du Monde au 1,000,000, Sheet N. L. 18 (Montreal); Physical and 
Climatic Map of Western Canada; Map of Central Canada indicating transportation and 
commercial development; Map of Manitoba and part of Saskatchewan indicating trans- 
portation and commercial development; Small Land Map of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta; Provincial series of Resource Maps of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
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scale 12} miles to the inch; Land District Maps of Dauphin, Winnipeg, Moose Jaw, Prince 
Albert, Lethbridge and Calgary, Edmonton, Grande_ Prairie and Peace River Land 
Agencies; Map of the Yukon Territory—Map of the Kluane, White and Alsek Rivers 
District (Yukon Territory); Standard Geographical Sheets entitled: Bonaventure, Belle- 
ville, Blanc-Sablon, Chibougamau, Cape Breton, Cornwall, Cartier, Calgary, English 
River, French River, Gaspé, Gatineau, Gowganda, Guelph, Harricanaw, Halifax, Ham- 
ilton, Hearst, Jasper, Kingston, Kootenay, Lake Nipigon, La Tuque, London, Mattagami, 
Montreal-Quebec, Montmagny, Montreal, Mont Laurier, Moncton, Megantic, Manitoulin, 
Nipissing, New Brunswick, Ottawa, Okanagan, Prince Edward Island, Pembroke, Parry 
Sound, Quebec, Rainy River, Roberval, Riviére du Loup, Sault Ste. Marie, Sudbury, 
Sherbrooke, Tadoussac, Truro, Timiskaming, Toronto, Vancouver, Victoria, Windsor, 
Yarmouth; Motor Roads and Recreational Resource Maps of New Brunswick, Prince 
Edward Island and Nova Scotia. Reports and Pamphlets: Natural Resources Intelligence 
Service (English and French editions); Monographs on the leading fur-bearing animals; 
The Muskrat, A Canadian Fur Resource; The Preparation of Pelts for the Market; Cata- 
logue of Publications; Lists of Lantern Slide lectures. on the Natural and Recreational 
Resources of Canada; Agricultural Loans (English and French editions); Peace River 
Country (French and English editions); Nova Scotia, Its Development and Opportunities; 
New Brunswick, Its Development and Opportunities; Lists of Unoccupied Farms for 
Sale in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta; Natural Resources of Quebec (French and 
English editions); The Maxwellton District in Nova Scotia; Opportunities for Settlers in 
Kings and Annapolis Counties, Nova Scotia; Lists of Unoccupied Farms for Sale in New 
Brunswick; Fishing in Canada; Camping in Canada, Canoeing in Canada; Motoring in 
Canada: Winter in Canada; Vacations in Canada; How to Enter Canada; Canada Wel- 
comes the Tourist; Canadian Capitals blotters; Animated Atlas of Canada; Canoe Trips 
to Hudson Bay; Canoe Trips in Canada; Monographs of various Canoe Trips; The Hudson 
Bay Region; New Brunswick Folder; Prince Edward Island, Its Resources and Oppor- 
tunities. 


Northwest Territories and Yukon.—Northwest Territories Act; Northwest Territories 
Ordinances; Northwest Game Act; Regulations for the Protection of Game in the North- 
west Territories; Northwest Territories Timber Regulations; Northwest Territories 
Hay and Grazing Regulations; Map of the Northwest Territories—60 miles to 1 inch; 
Report of the Royal Commission upon the possibilities of the Reindeer and Musk-Ox 
Industries in the Arctic and Sub-Arctic Regions of Canada; Canada’s Arctic Islands, 1922- 
1926; Les Iles Canadiennes de l’Océan arctique, 1922; Great Slave Lake Area, Northwest 
Territories; Reindeer Grazing in Northwest Canada; Discovery of the Breeding Grounds 
of the Blue Goose, 1929; The Northwest Territories 1930; Preliminary Report on the Aerial 
Mineral Exploration of Northern Canada; Coronation Gulf Copper Deposits; The Yukon 
Act; Yukon Land Regulations; Yukon Homestead Regulations; Yukon Hay and Grazing 
Regulations; Yukon Timber Regulations; Game and Fur Export Tax Ordinance of the 
Yukon Territory; The Yukon Territory, 1926; Yukon—Land of the Klondike; Map of 
the Yukon Territory, 1929—16 miles to 1 inch. 


Topographical Survey.—Maps of the N ational Topographic series: Price 50c. each in folder 
form or on linen-backed paper, 25c. on plain paper. Maps issued as follows: Maps on a scale 
of 1 mile to 1 inch; the New Glasgow, Comeau Hill, Wolfville and Yarmouth maps in 
Nova Scotia, the Sussex and Fredericton maps in New Brunswick, the Sorel and Shawinigan 
maps in Quebec, the Calgary Northeast and Lake Louise maps in Alberta and the Kamloops 
map in British Columbia. Maps on a scale of 2 miles to 1 inch; the Rouyn-Larder Lake 
and Rouyn Lake maps in northern Ontario and Quebec, the Muskoka map in Ontario and 
the Kamloops Lake map in British Columbia. Maps ona scale of 4 miles to 1 inch; the 
Carrol Lake, Pointe du Bois, Kenora, Trout Lake, Lac Seul, Lake St. Joseph,Sioux Lookout, 
Armstrong, Deer Lake and Island Lake maps in northwestern Ontario and Eastern Mani- 
toba, the Kississing, Cormorant Lake, The Pas, Wekusko Lake, Grand Rapids, Norway 
House, Berens River and Oxford House in northern Manitoba, the Pelican Narrows and 
Lac La Ronge in northern Saskatchewan, the Chipewyan, Lake Claire and Peace Point 
in northern Alberta, the Halfway River and Prophet River maps in northern British 
Columbia. Ona scale of 8 miles to 1 inch; the Hudson Hope map in northern British 
Columbia. Sectional Maps of Western Canada.—Old series, prices 10c. and 15c. for thin and 
heavy paper respectively: Sectional maps, new series, showing greater topographical detail, 
such as roads, buildings, contours, etc., 25c.; sectional maps covering same areas, on smaller 
scale, in black and white only, 5c.; intermediate series, showing road information, 10c., 
new series, 15c. Indexes to these maps will be furnished on application. Group Maps of 
Yukon Territory—Prices 10c. and 15c. for thin and heavy paper respectively. Maps of 
Canadian National Parks and Forest Reserves.—Central part of Jasper Park (6 sheets); 
Central part of Jasper Park (1 sheet); Crowsnest Forest and Waterton Lakes Park (5 sheets); 
Waterton Lakes Park (1 sheet); Rocky Mountains Park; Yoho Park; Glacier Park; Revel- 
stoke Park; Kootenay Park; Buffalo Park. Price of the above maps 15c. per copy or per 
sheet. The Central part of Jasper Park (1 sheet), the Waterton Lakes Park and the Yoho 
Park maps are also available in folder form at 95c. each. Vicinity of Lake Louise, 10c.; 
Cypress Hills Forest Reserve, 25¢.; Banff and vicinity, 25c. International Map of the World.— 
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The Regina sheet, number N.M. 13, scale 1: 1,000,000. Maps of the Alberta-British 
Columbia Boundary.—Parts I, II and III price of report and atlas, each part, $6. The separate 
maps may be obtained at a cost of 25c. each. Maps of the Ontario-Manitoba Boundary.— 
Price of report and atlas unbound $3, report and avlas bound, $4.75. Land Classification 
and Soil Maps.—Land classification and soil maps have been issued for the following districts, 
the price of the two maps for each district being 30c.:—District north and east of Preece- 
ville; District south of Melfort; District northeast of Prince Albert, Turtleford District, 
Onion Lake, Sask.; District east of Vegreviile; Athabaska District; Sylvan Lake District; 
Lac La Biche District. The following districts have been covered by the land classification 
maps only, price 15c. per copy:—District adjacent to Lakes Winnipegosis and Manitoba; 
St. Paul de Métis District; White Court District; Part of the Peace River District; Peace 
River Block. The following districts have been covered by the soil maps only, price 
15c. per copy;—Mid Lake District; Pouce Coupé District; and Fort St. John District. 
Township Development Plans.—Township development plans showing detailed land classi- 
fication and soil information for each separate township for the Vegreville, Vermilion and 
Preeceville districts, price 50c. per copy. Maps of Northern Canada.—Price 25c. as follows: 
Northwestern Canada, scale 50 miles to 1 inch; also the following maps on a scale of 4 and 
6 miles to 1 inch; Great Slave Lake (eastern sheet); Great Slave Lake (western sheet); 
Lockhart River Basin; The Pas Mineral Area; Reindeer Lake Area; Fond du Lac River 
basin; Fort Smith to Resolution; Province to Simpson; Simpson to Wrigley; Wrigley 
to Norman; Norman to Hume River; Hume River to Thunder River; Thunder River 
to McPherson and Aklavik; MacKenzie River Delta and MacKeazie Bay; Vermilion to 
Little Rapids; McMurray to Lake Athabaska; Lake Athabaska; Churchill Harbour and 
Vicinity, Provisional Edition, scale 2,000 feet to 1 inch, price 25c. Magnetic Maps.—Lines of 
Equal Magnetic Declination, Inclination and Horizontal Intensity and their Annual Changes 
in Western Canada for 1922, 5c.; Lines of Equal Magnetic Declination and Annual Change in 
Canada for 1922, 5c. Lines of Equal Magnetic Dip and Annual Change in Canada for 1927, 
5c.; Lines of Equal Magnetic Declination and Annual Change in Canada for 1927, 10c.; the 
March of the Compass in Canada .nd Daily Variation Tables, 10c.; Nomogram showing 
Duration of Sunlight for Every Day inthe Year forall Placesinthe World, 10c. Miscellaneous 
Maps.—The Red Lake District 50c. in folder form, 25c. in sheet form; Aeronautical map 
Winnipeg District, 50c. in folder form, 25c. in sheet form; the Ottawa Sheet of the Map of 
Ottawa-Kingston District, scale 2 miles to 1 inch, 50c. in folder form, 25c. in sheet form; 
miscellaneous maps showing contours as follows:—Topographic Map of the Rocky Mountains, 
(in 21 sheets), only fifteen sheets now in print, per sheet 15c.; Map of Alberta showing eleva- 
tions, north, centre and south sheets, per sheet 25c.; District of Calgary, 25c.; Edmonton 
and Vicinity, 25c.; other miscellaneous maps as follows: Preliminary Topographic Map 
of a Portion of the Foothills Region, 50c.; Yukon Map (in 10 sheets), price per sheet 25c.; 
Mount Robson and Mountains of the Continental Divide north of Yellowhead Pass, 15c.; 
Reconnaissance Map of the Northern Selkirk Mountains and the Big Bend of the Columbia 
River; the Atlantic Ocean between Canada and Northern Europe showing Trans-Atlantic 
steamship routes. Plans.—Township plans, 10c.; plans of townsites, settlements and 
parishes, 25c. to $1. Reports, Pamphlets, Bulletins, etc—Annual Reports of the Branch, 10c.; 
Manual of Instructions for the Survey of Dominion Lands, 50c.; supplement to the above 
Manual, 50c.; Astronomical Field Tables showing Altitude and Azimuth of the Pole Star; 
Explanation of the above field tables; Rules and Regulations of the Board of Examiners 
for Dominion Land Surveyors. Technical Reports and Pamphlets.—Photographic Methods 
employed by the Canadian Topographical Survey by A. O. Wheeler, F.R.G.S.; Photo- 
graphic Surveying by M. P. Bridgland, D.L.S., 15c.; Papers on descriptions for deeds, 
15c.; Description of Boundary Monuments erected on Surveys of Dominion Lands 1871- 
1917, by H. L. Seymour, D.L.S.; Precise Measuring with Invar Wires and the Measurement 
of Kootenay Base by P. A. Carson, D.L.S.; the Copying Camera of the Surveyor General’s 
Office; Triangulation of the Railway Belt of British Columbia between Kootenay and Salmon 
Arm Bases; Description, Adjustments and Methods of use of the Six-Inch Micrometer Block 
Survey Reiterating Transit Theodolite by W. H. Herbert, B.Sc.; Report on Levelling Opera- 
tions Topographical Surveys Branch, from their inauguration in 1908 to 1914 by J. N. Wallace, 
D.L.S., 25c.; Bench Marks established along certain Meridians Base Lines and Township 
Outlines in Alberta by J. N. Wallace, D.L.S., 25c.; Elevation of Lakes in Manitoba, Sask- 
atchewan and Alberta, by J. N. Wallace, D.L.S., 10c.; Magnetic Results in Western Canada, 
with four Isomagnetic Maps; Tests of Small Telescopes at the Laboratory of the Dominion ~ 
Lands Surveys; The Testing of Time-Pieces at the Laboratory of the Dominion Lands Sur- 

veys, 1919, Standardization of Measures of Length at the Laboratory of the Dominion Lands 

Surveys; The Adjustment and Testing of Transits Theodolites, Levels and Surveying Came- 

ras at the Laboratory of the Dominion Lands Surveys; Testing of Thermometers at the Physi- 

cal Testing Laboratory; How to read Topographic Maps, 5c.; The March of the Compassin . 
Canada and Daily Variation Tables, 10c.; A study of the Dominion Standard Yard and other 

standards of length, bulletin number 60. Reports on Descriptions of Townships.—Descrip- 

tion of the townships of the Northwest Territories, between the Third and Fourth Meridians, 

10c.; description of townships of Northwest Territories west of the Fourth and Fifth 

Meridians, 10c.; description of surveyed lands in the Railway Belt of British Columbia 

(3 parts Eastern, Central and Coast divisions), price of each 10c.; extracts from reports 
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on townships east of the Principal Meridian, received from surveyors to July 1, 1914, 10c.; 
extracts from reports on townships 1 to 16 west of the Principal Meridian, received from 
surveyors to July 1, 1914, 10c.; extracts from reports on townships 17 to 32, west of the 
Principal Meridian, received from surveyors to July 1, 1914, 10c.; extracts from reports 
on townships 33 to 88 west of the Principal Meridian, received from surveyors to Mar. 31, 
1915, 10c.; extracts from reports on townships | to 16 west of the Second Meridian received 
from surveyors to Mar. 31, 1915, 10c.; descriptions of surveyed townships in the Peace 
River District, in the provinces of Alberta and British Columbia, 10c.; description of the 
lands comprised within Fort Pitt Sectional Map, 10c.; description of the townships surveyed 
in the different provinces, issued from 1909 to 1918. Miscellaneous Reports.—The Selkirk 
Range (2 vols.) price for the two volumes $1.00; Report of the Alberta-British Columbia 
boundary, Part I, from International Boundary to Kicking Horse pass, price for report 
and accompanying atlas $6; Part II, covering from Kicking Horse pass to Yellowhead 
pass, price for report and accompanying atlas $6; Part III, covering north of the Yellowhead 
pass, $1; Description of and Guide to Jasper park, 50c.; Reprint of a Report on an Exploratory 
Survey between Great Slave Lake and Hudson Bay, with maps, by J. W. Tyrrell, D.L.S., 
1901, 50c.; Revised sheets of the Sectional Map of Canada; Classification of lands in Western 
Canada; Report of an exploratory trip in the area covered by Halfway River and Prophet 
River Sheets of the National Topographic Series, bulletin number 61, 10c.; List of maps, 
plans and publications issued by the Topographical Survey of Canada. Relief Maps or 
Models.—Sectional sheets scale 3 miles to 1 inch as follows: Dufferin No. 22, Emerson 
No. 23, Moosejaw No. 69, Brandon No. 72, Winnipeg No. 73, Blackfoot No. 115, Regina 
No. 119, Rosebud No. 165, Red Deer No. 215, Saskatoon No. 218, Peace Hills No. 265, 
Edmonton No. 315, Qu’Appelle No. 120, Yorkton No. 170. Special maps.—as follows: 
Montreal District, Toronto District, Three Rivers District, scale 1 mile; Coaticook 
District, Sherbrooke District, Ottawa District, Halifax District, Quebec District, 
Brampton District, scale 1 mile; and Brome District 2 mile scale, Edmonton District 
scale 1 mile, Calgary Districu scale 3 miles, Porcupine and Pasquia Forest Reserve, 3 
miles, Porcupine and Pasquia Forest Reserve, 2 miles, Peace River District, 5 miles, 
Central portion Jasper Park, 1 mile, Waterton Lakes Park, 1 mile, Banff and vicinity, 1 
mile, and Riding Mountain Forest Reserve, scale 40 chains to 1 inch, Regina scale 15-78 
miles to one inch, Rapids above Horseshoe Falls, Niagara River, scale 166-7 feet to one 
inch, and Canada, 60 miles to one inch. The following National Topographical series 
sheets, scale 1 mile to 1 inch: Wolfville, N.S., New Glasgow, N.&., Sussex, and 
Fredericton., N.B., Sorel, Que., Shawinigan, Que., Lake Louise, Alta.-B.C., Kamloops, 
B.C., Kamloops Lake, B.C., on a scale of 2 miles to 1 inch. Price about $18 each with 
exception of large Canada map. For the various maps and publications of the Topo- 
graphical Survey of Canada, apply to the Director at Ottawa. 


International Boundary Commission.—Revports —Joint Report upon the Survey and 
Demarcation of the Boundary between the United States and Canada from the source 
of the St. Croix River to the St. Lawrence River, 1925, with accompanying triangulation 
and Precise Traverse Sketches, $5; Joint Report upon the Survey and Demarcation of the 
Boundary between the United States and Canada from the Westera Terminus of the land 
Boundary along the 49th Parallel, on the west side of Point Roberts, through Georgia, 
Haro and Juan de Fuca Straits, to the Pacific Ocean, 1921, with accompanying Chart, $5; 
Joint Report upon the Survey and Demarcation of the Boundary between the United States 
and Canada along the 141st Meridian from the Arctic Ocean to Mount St. Elias, 1918, $9; 
Report of the International Waterways Commission upon the International Boundary 
between the Dominion of Canada and the United States, through the River St. Lawrence 
and the Great Lakes, 1915, with full set of 30 maps, $7.50. Maps.—From the Source of the 
St. Croix River to the Atlantic Ocean, 18 sheets except sheet No. 13, various scales, sizes 
26 by 38 inches, 50c. each; from the St. Lawrence River to the source of the St. Croix 
River, 61 sheets and index sheet, various scales, 26 by 38 inches, 50c. each; International 
Waterways Commission Sheets from the St. Lawrence River at St. Regis to the head of 
Pigeon Bay in Lake Superior, 29 sheets and index sheet, various scales 2934 by 36 inches, 
25c. each; Northwest Angle Inlet of Lake of the Woods to the head of Pigeon Bay in Lake 
Superior, 36 sheets and index sheets, various scales, 26 by 38 inches, 50c. each; 49th Parallel, 
Northwest Angle Inlet of the Lake of the Woods to Point Roberts, 59 sheets, index and 
profile sheets, scale 1:62,500, size 15 by 30 inches, sheets 1 to 19, 50c. each, sheets 20 to 
59, 25c. each; International Boundary from the west side of Point Roberts through Georgia, 
Haro and Juan de Fuca Straits to the Pacific Ocean, 1 sheet, scale 1: 200,000, 28 by 41 inches, 
50c.; S.E. Alaska from Cape Muzon to Mount St. Elias, 13 sheets 25 by 29 inches, scale 1; 
250,000, sheets 1 and 2 not yet published, 50c. each; Preliminary Map—Head of Portland 
Canal to Stikine River, scale 1: 250,000, 24 by 33 inches, 25c. each; 141st Meridian from 
the Arctic Ocean to Mount St. Elias, 30 sheets, scale 1: 62,500 with profile sheet, index 
sheet and special Arctic Coast Sheet, size 18 to 974 inches, 25c. each; Mount St. Elias to 
White River Sheet, scale 1:250,000, size 19 by 28 inches, 25c. 


Justice.—Annual Report of the Superintendent of Penitentiaries. 
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King’s Printer and Controller of Stationery.—The Canada Gazette, published 
weekly, with occasional supplements and extras; subscription in Canada and United States 
$5 per annum payable in advance, single copies 15c. each, other countries $8 per annum 
and 25c. per single copy. Judgments of the Board of Railway Commissioners, bi-monthly, 
$3 per annum, single copies, 20c. Canada Law Reports, published monthly, yearly sub- 
scriptions, $6. Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927 (5 vols.), $10. Annual Statutes, 1928, 
$5, 1929, $5. Acts, Public and Private, with amendments to date, 10c. to $1 per copy. 
Canadian Postal Guide, $1 paper cover, $1.50 cloth cover; including supplements, additional 
25c. Parliamentary Debates, ‘‘Hansard’’, issued daily during session, French and English, 
$3 per session each for House of Commons and Senate Debates; single copies, 5c. Prices 
of bluebooks are in nearly every case printed upon the front cover and are based practically 
on cost. They may be ordered direct from the King’s Printer, Ottawa. <A catalogue 
of official publications of the Parliament and Government of Canada is issued regularly 
and a copy may be obtained free of charge from the King’s Printer, Ottawa. 


Labour.— Monthly —The Labour Gazette (published in English and French) at a sub- 
scription price of 2Cc. perannum. Annually.—Report of the Department of Labour (includ- 
ing Report of Proceedings under the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act; Report on 
matters transacted under the Conciliation and Labour Act; Report of Proceedings under 
the Employment Offices Co-ordination Act; Report of Proceedings under the Technical 
Education Act; Report of Proceedings under the Government Annuities Act; Report 
of Proceedings under the Combines Investigation Act; Report of Proceedings under the 
Old Age Pensions Act). Labour Legislation in Canada as existing on Dec. 31, 1928 (a 
supplementary report thereto on Labour Legislation is published annually in February 
or March). Labour Organization in Canada. Organization in Industry, Commerce and 
the Professions in Canada. Co-operative Associations in Canada. Wages and Hours 
of Labour in Canada. Prices in Canada and other Countries. Strikes and Lockouts in 
Canada and other Countries. General Reports.—Report of Royal Commission on Industrial 
Relations, bound with Report of Proceedings and Discussions of National Industrial Con- 
ference, 1919. Hours of Labour in Canada and other Countries, 1923. Report of Commission 
appointed under Order in Council (P.C. 1929), September 22, 1823, to inquire into The Indus- 
trial Unrest among the Steel Workers at Sydney, N.S. Report of Provincial Royal Com- 
mission on Coal Mining Industry in Nova Scotia, January, 1926. Government Intervention 
in Labour Disputes in Canada. Old Age Pension Systems existing in Various Countries. Judi- 
cial Proceedings respecting Constitutional Validity of the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, 1907, and Amendments of 1910, 1918, 1920 and 1925. Legal Status of Women in Canada. 
A series of bulletins on Vocational Education. Reports of Investigations under the Combines 
Investigation Act.—(1) Investigation into Alleged Combine in the Distribution of Fruits and 
Vegetables in Western Canada, 1925; (2) Investigation into Alleged Combine amongst Coal 
Dealers at Winnipeg and other places in Western Canada, 1925; (3) Investigation into Alleged 
Combine limiting Competition in the Marketing of New Brunswick Potatoes, 1925; (4). 
Investigation into Alleged Combine in the Manufacture and Sale of Bread in the City of 
Montreal, 1926 (out of print); (5) Investigation into Alleged Combine in the Distribution 
of Fruits and Vegetables produced in Ontario, 1926; (6) Investigation by Registrar into the 
Proprietary Articles Trade Association, 1926; (7) Investigation by Commissioner into. 
the Proprietary Articles Trade Association, 1927; Reports of the Commissioner on the 
Amalgamated Builders’ Council, 1929. Bulletins in Industrial Relations Series.—as follows: 
(1) Joint Councils in Industry; (2) Report of a Conference on Industrial Relations; (3) 
Joint Conference of the Building and Construction Industries in Canada; (4) Employees’ 
Magazines in Canada; (5) Canada and the International Labour Conference; (7) Canadian 
Railway Board of Adjustment, No. 1; (8) National Conference Regarding Winter Employ- 
ment in Canada; (9) Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment, No. 1, Third Report. 


Marine and Fisheries.— Marine Branch.—Marine Annual Report, containing Harbour 
Commissions and steamboat inspection. List of Canadian Shipping. Reports of Expedi- 
tions to Hudson Bay, Northern Waters and Arctic Archipelago. Canadian Port Directory. 
List of Lights, etc., in Canada:—(a) Pacific Coast; (b) Atlantic Coast; (c) Inland Waters. 


Charts and Publications of the Canadian Hydrographic Office—Catalogue of Canadian, - 
Government Publications of use to Mariners (free). Pzlots.—(price 50 centsp er copy)— 
St. Lawrence Pilot (below Quebec), comprising sailing directions from Cap des Rosiers. 
to Quebec, 4th edition, 1926. St. Lawrence Pilot (above Quebec), comprising sailing direc- 
tions from Quebec harbour to False Ducks island and Stony point, lake Ontario, 1920. 
Sailing Directions for the Canadian shores of lake Ontario, 1921. Sailing directions for: 
the Canadian shores of lake Huron and Georgian bay, 1927. Sailing directions for the ~ 
Canadian shores of lake Superior, 1922. Supplement No. 1 to the above, 1923. Navigating 
charts. Reports of the International Waterways Commission.—On the Regulation of Lake- 
Erie, 1910. On the International Boundary Line through the St. Lawrence river, Great 
Lakes and Connecting Waters, 1915. Tidal and Current Survey Reports.— (issued free of charge): 
—Currents in the gulf of St. Lawrence, including the Anticosti Region, Cabot Strait andi 
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Northumberland Strait. Currents of the Southeastern Coasts of Newfoundland. Currents 
inthe Entrance to the St. Lawrence Estuary. Tables of Hourly Directions and Velocity 
of Currents and Time of Slack Water in the Bay of Fundy. Tide Levels and Datum Planes 
on the Pacific coast of Canada. Tide Levels and Datum Planes in Eastern Canada; 
giving the levels in 86 harbours and other localities. Tides at the head of the Bay of Fundy, 
with diagrams. Tidal Investigations and Results; Arctic Tides, with map. Tides and 
Tidal Streams; a general description of the various types of tide and the behaviour of 
Currents, with plates. Temperatures and Densities of the Waters of Eastern Canada, with 
maps. ‘Tide Tables (issued free of charge) —Tide Tables for the Pacific Coast. Tide Tables 
for the Eastern Coasts of Canada. Abridged edition for Quebec, Father Point and the 
St. Lawrence River. Abridged edition for Saint John, N.B., and the Bay of Fundy. 
Abridged edition for Vancouver and the Strait of Georgia. 


Charts of the Canadian Hydrographic Office.—(price 25 cents each)—Numerous charts 
are published of the Atlantic coast and its harbours, Hudson bay and harbours and anchor- 
ages, the St. Lawrence river, the Ottawa river, lake Ontario and harbours, lake Erie and 
harbours, lake Huron and Georgian bay and harbours, lake Superior and harbours, lake 
of the Woods, Jake Winnipeg, Pacific coast and harbours. There are also a number of 
International Waterways Commission charts, not intended to serve for navigation. 


Radiotelegraph Branch.—Maps showing the Radiotelegraph stations in the Dominion 
of Canada. Postmaster-General’s Handbook for Radiotelegraph Operators (Instructions 
re handling.of traffic, etc.). Radiotelegraph Act and regulations issued thereunder. Radio 
Inductive Interference Bulletin No. 1. Circular letter to Canadian Broadcast listeners re 
interference from the Regenerative Receiving Set. Official List of Radio Stations in Canada 
(price 25 cents). Form for ‘‘Ticence to use Radio’’. 


Fisheries Branch.—Annual Report which includes the Annual Report of the Fish Culture 
Division of the Fisheries Branch.* Annual Statistical Report.* Annual Report of the 
Fish Culture Division. (Separately) Reports on the Lobster Industry by Dr. A. P. Knight.* 
Fish and Chip Shops.* Eat More Fish.* Proper Handling of Fish.* The Dried Cod- 
fish Trade, by J. J. Cowie.* The Red Djscolouration of Cured Codfish, by F. C. Harrison 
and Miss Margaret E. Kennedy.* Investigations into the Natural History of the Herring, 
by Dr. Hjort. Investigations in the Gulf of St. Lawrence and Atlantic Waters of Canada, 
by Dr. Hjort. Fisheries Investigation into Hudson and James Bays in 1914, by C..D. 
Melvill, A. R. M. Lower and Nap. A. Comeau. Special reports by Professor E. E. Prince: 
(1) Hatching and Planting of Trout; (2) Planting of Predacious Fish; (3) Notes on the 
Habits and Life History of Canadian Salmon. Discolouration, Smut or Blackening of 
Canned Lobster, by F. C. Harrison and E. G. Hood. A Popular Account of the Fishes 
of Canada from the Lampreys and Hagfishes to the Viper Fishes inclusive, by Andrew 
Halkett. Canada’s Fisheries. Contributions No. 1 and No. 2 from the North American 
Committee on Atlantic Fishery Investigations—Statistics of the Catch of Cod off the 
East Coast of North America to 1926, by O. E. Sette, and Statistics of the Haddock Fishery 
in North American Waters, by A. W. H. Needler. Fisheries News Bulletin, published 
monthly.* Quarterly bulletin of Sea, Fisheries Statistics. Various mimeographed bul- 


letins. There are also available for distribution various scientific bulletins of the Biological 
Board of Canada. 


Mines.—The scientific and investigatory work of the Department of Mines, which is 
chiefly concerned with the development of the Dominion’s mineral industries, is carried 
on by the Department’s four principal branches—the Geological Survey, the Mines Branch, 
the National Museum of Canada and the Explosives Division. 


The Geological Survey carries on areal and economic investigations and research work 
in geology and mineralogy; the Mines Branch carries on field, laboratory and industrial 
investigations covering the various phases of the mining and metallurgical industries from 
the primary occurrence of the ores to the utilization of the finished products; the National 
Museum of Canada carries on scientific investigations in all branches of natural history; 
and the Explosives Division, under the provisions of the Explosives Act, 1914, has super- 
vision of the manufacture, testing, storage, and importation of explosives and issues the 
licences and permits authorized by the Act. 

The Department of Mines publishes an annual administrative report covering the 
activities of the whole Department, and occasional pamphlets illustrating the services 
rendered the mining and metallurgical industries. Each of the branches publishes annual 


reports in addition to memoirs and bulletins on special investigations and districts. 


The Geological Survey Branch.—From 1842 to 1904, published annual volumes. From 
1904 to 1910, upwards of 80 reports were issued, all separately. Since then, the publications 
have consisted of memoirs and bulletins appearing at irregular intervals, an annual summary 
report and miscellaneous publications, including geological and topographical maps, geo- 
logical guide books and handbooks. The subjects dealt with include areal and economic 
geology of particular districts, mineralogy, palzontology and related topics. In 1926 


*The publications marked with an asterisk are available both in English and French editions. 
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the first volume of a new Economic Geology Series was published, and further volumes of 
this series have since been issued. A list of the reports published by this Branch may be 
obtained on application to the Director, Geological Survey, Ottawa. 


The National Museum of Canada has published a series of Musewm Bulletins in many 
branches of natural history. A list of these may be obtained on application to the Director, 
National Museum of Canada, Ottawa. 


The Mines Branch, since its inception in 1908, has published annual summary reports 
covering the investigations of the Divisions of Mineral Resources, Ore Dressing and Metal- 
lurgy, Fuels and Fuel Testing, Ceramic and Road Materials and Chemistry, also the oper- 
ations of the Dominion Assay Office. More detailed and comprehensive reports have 
also been published by this Branch, dealing with the technology of most of the economic 
minerals of Canada. A list of the Mines Branch reports may be had on application to the 
Director, Mines Branch, Ottawa. 


The Explosives Division has published annual reports since 1919 and a number of pam- 
phlets on the proper care and handling of explosives. Copies may be obtained on application 
to the Chief Inspector of Explosives, Department of Mines, Ottawa. 

The publications of the Department of Mines cover all phases of mining from preliminary 
explorations and surveys of unmapped territory through the mining, milling, smelting and 
refining of the ores to the marketing and utilization of the finished product. Most of these 
reports and maps may be obtained free of charge by those interested on application to the 
Deputy Minister of Mines, Ottawa, or to the Director of the Branches concerned, whose 
addresses are given above. Many of these reports may be had in French translations. 


National Defence.—Annual Report, Militia and Air Services; Annual Report, Naval 
Service; Report on Civil Aviation; List of Officers, Militia and Air Services; Canadian 
Navy List; General Orders, Militia and Air Services; Militia Orders; Air Regulations. 


National Research Council.— Annual Reports.—Reports of the National Research 
Council for the years 1917-18; 1918-19; 1919-20; 1920-21; 1921-22: 1922-23- 1923-24: 1924-25 
(English and French); 1925-26; 1926-27. General Reports.—(For Nos. 1 to 21 see p. 1042 
of the 1927-28 Year Book). No. 22, An Experimental Study of Sieving, by J. B. Porter, 
Ph.D., D.Sc.; No. 23, The Storage of Apples in Air-cooled Warehouses in Nova Scotia, 
by 8. G. Lipsett, Ph.D., covering investigation by Associate Committee on Fruit Storage; 
No. 24, Tne Drying of Wheat, covering an investigation by the Associate Committee on 
Grain Research. Bulletins.—(For titles of Nos. 1 to 12, see p. 1042 of the 1927-28 Year 
Book). No. 13. Interim Report on Protein Content as a Factor in Grading Wheat, pre- 
pared by the Associate Committee on Grain Research. 


National Revenue.—Annual Report, containing statements relative to Imports, Exports, 
Excise and Income. Annual Report of Shipping. National Revenue Review (monthly). 


_ Post Office.—Annual Report of the Postmaster General. Official Postal Guide. Regu- 
lations as to rural mail delivery. Booklet of Postal Information. 


Public Works.—Annual Report. 


Railways and Canals.—Annual Report of the Department; Final Report of the High- 
ways Branch for the fiscal year, 1928; Canals of Canada; The Trent Canal System; Canal 
Rules and Regulations; Port Colborne Elevator Tariff and Regulations. 


Secretary of State.—Annual Report. The Arms of Canada. 


Trade and Commerce.—Annual Report of the Dept. of Trade and Commerce, 10c.; 
Anaual Report of the Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada, 25c.; Annual Report of 
Weights and Measures, Electricity and Gas, 10c.; Canada-British West Indies-Bermuda- 
British Guiana-British Honduras Trade Agreemeat (1925), 10c.; Canada-West Indies 
Conference (1920), 25c.; Canada-West Indies Conference Report (1925), $1; Dominion 
Grain Research Laboratory (1920) 10c.; Electrical Standards and their application to 
Trade and Commerce; Final Report of the Fuel Controller (1920); List of Licensed Ele- 
socom 50c.; Catalogue of Motion Pictures, 10c.; Pan-Pacific Commercial Conference © 

192 Oc. 


Publications of the Commercial Intelligence Service.—(Note.—Publications of the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Service are free to subscribers to the Commercial Intelligence Journal.) 
Commercial Intelligence Journal Weekly (in English and French),containing reports of 
Trade Commissioners and other commercial information (Annual Subscription; In’ 
Canada, $1; single copies, 5c.; outside Canada $3.50; single copies, 10c.); Czechoslovakia 
as a Market for Canadian Products (1927) 25c.; Denmark as a Market for Canadian Pro- 
ducts (1926) 25c.; French-Canadian Homespun Industry; Indian Empire as a Market for 
Canadian Products (1922) 25c.; Lumber Market of Japan (1926) 25c.; Markets of British 
Malaya (1923) 25c.; Markets of Central America (1929) 25c.; Markets of Jamaica and the 
Republic of Colombia, Venezuela and Panama (1922) 25c.; Peru as a Market for Canadian 
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Products (1926) 25¢.; Republic of Chile; Its Economic Condition and Trading Opportunities 
(1923) 25c.; Russian Trade (1916) 25c.; Sweden as a Market for Canadian Products (1928) 
95c.; Switzerland as a Market (1929) 25c.; Trade of the African Sub-Continent (1928) 25c.; 
Trade of the New Countries of Southeast Europe (1921) 25c.; Trading Opportunities in 
Scandinavia (1922) 25c.; Trade Possibilities of the Baltic States (1929) 25c.; Trading with 
Colombia and Venezuela (1928) 25c.; Trading with Egypt (1921) 25c.; Trading with Greece 
(1921) 25c.; Trading witn Spain (1926) 25c.; West Africa and its Opportunities for Canadian 
Trade (1921) 25c.; Empire Tariff Preferences on Canadian Goods (1930), 25c. 


Publications of the Dominion Bureau cf Statistics —For the publications of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, see pages 1020 to 1026. : 


Section 4.—Publications of Provincial Governments. 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 


Journal of the Legislative Assembly. Statutes. General Index of Statutes of P.E.I., 
1869-1928. Royal Gazette. Annual Reports of the Provincial Auditor on Public Accounts 
and of the Departments of Public Works, Education, Agriculture, Falconwood Hospital 
(for the Insane) Vital Statistics and Public Health. 


NOVA SCOTIA. 


Royal Gazette. Statutes, J ournals and Proceedings of the House of Assembly. Journal 
of Education. Manual of the Public Instruction Acts and Regulations of the Council of 
Public Instruction, 1921. Annual Reports on Public Accounts, Public Health—Vital 
Statistics, Statistics of Incorporated Towns and Municipalities, Education, Fire Marshal, 
Mines, Provincial Museum, Rural Telephones, Humane Institutions, Public Charities 
(including reports of Hospitals and Sanatorium), Penal Institutions, Cnild Welfare, Tem- 
perance, Printing, Legislative Library, Public Utilities Board and Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board, Provincial Secretary, Department of Natural Resources (including Agricul- 
ture, Agent-General in London, Factory Inspector), Department of Highways, Department 
of Lands and Forests, and the Power Commission. Special Report on Old Age Pensions. 


NEW BRUNSWICK. 


Royal Gazette. Statutes. Annual Reports of the Auditor-General, of the Board of 
Health, of the Departments of Education and Agriculture (including Horticulture). Annual 
Reports on Public Works, Crown Lands, the Hospital for the Insane, the Factory Report, 
Report of the Jordan Memorial Tuberculosis Sanatorium at River Glade, Report of Women’s 
Institutes, Report of the Workmen's Compensation Board, Report of Public Utilities 
Commission, Report of N.B. Hydro-Electric Power Commission. 


QUEBEC. 


Norse.—The titles of publications available in the English language are printed in English. 
Attorney-General.—Annual List of Public Officers of the Province of Quebec. 


Municipal Affairs.—Annual Report of the Minister of Municipal Affairs. 


Provincial Secretary.—Annual Report of the Secretary and Registrar; Annual Report 
of the Superior Board of Health of the Province of Quebec; Statistical Year Book; Educa- 
tion Statistics; Financial Statistics of School Corporations; Municipal Statistics (annual); 
Judicial Statistics (annual); Statistics of the Penal Establishments (annual); Statistics of 
the Benevolent Institutions (annual); The Official Gazette (weekly); The Statutes of 
the Province (annual); Revised Statutes of the Province (1925); List of Municipal Cor- 
porations (annual); Rapport de l’Archiviste (annuel); Monuments commémoratifs de la 
province de Québec, P.-G. Roy; Report of the Director of Public Charities. 


Treasury.—Annual Statement of Public Accounts; Annual Estimates; Annual Budget 
Speech; Annual Report on Insurance Companies; Annual Report on Mutual Benefit Asso- 
ciations; Annual Report on Trust Companies. 


Lands and Forests.—Annual Report of the Minister; Surveyed Townships and 
explored Territories, 1889; Richesse Forestiére de la province de Québec, J.-C. Langelier, 
1905; La Forét, Fernow, 1905; Table of Families of Twelve Children, Eugéne Rouillard, 
1904, 1906; Townships Surveyed and Territories Explored, 1908; List of Timber License 
Holders, 1911; Dictionnaire des Lacs et Riviéres de la province de Québec, Eugéne Rouillard, 
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1914; Circular No. 1, la Rouille vésiculaire du Pin blanc, G.-C. Piché; The Water Powers 
in the Province of Quebec (illustrated), 1917; Nomenclature of the Geographical Names 
in the Province of Quebec, Quebec Geographical Commission; Dictionnaire des Lacs 
et Riviéres; Annual Report of the Quebec Streams Commissions; Notes on the Forests 
of Quebec, G.-C. Piché; Foréts et chutes d’eau de la province de Québec; Rapport du 
Service de Protection; Tableau des forces hydrauliques concédées de 1867 4 1923; Forests 
and Waterfalls. 


Agriculture.— Annual Reports.—Department of Agriculture; Competition for Agri~ 
cultural Merit; Dairymen’s Association; Pomological Society; Society for Protection of 
Plants. Journal of Agriculture and Horticulture, illustrated, monthly. .Bulletins.—(1) 
Plans for Cheese and Butter Factories; (15) Culture du blé-d’Inde; (24) The Great Fallacy 
of White Bread; (24) La Grande Erreur du pain blanc (résumé); (42) Plant Protection; 
(55) Poultry Raising in Towns and Villages; (62) L’apiculteur pratique; (63) La culture 
des arbres fruitiers; (25) Short Study on Cereals; (30) What the Animal Machine Must 
Be; (81) What the Horse Must Be; (32) What the Dairy Cow Must Be; (33) What the 
Sheep Must Be; (34) What the Bacon Hog Must Be; (77) Manuel de la cuisiniére; (94) 
L’exploitation du troupeau laitier; (39) Celery Culture; (40) How to plant your Fruit Trees, 
(43) Bean Culture; (44) Vegetable Culture; (45) List of Presidents and Secretaries of 
Agricultural Societies; (48) Manuel de médecine vétérinaire; (49) Home Canning of Fruit 
Products; (50) Sheep Raising; (61) Les engrais chimiques et amendments; (62) Le rucher 
québecois; (67) Insectes nuisibles aux animaux de la ferme; (69) Enemies of Gardens and 
Orchards; (71) Payment of Milk and Cream; (72) Nos érabliéres; (73) Instructions to 
school-farmers; (75) Chaux et calcaire pulvérisé; (78) Farm Gas Engines; (80) Les con- 
structions rurales; (81) Désinfection des semences; (82) Les semences de grande culture, 
etc.; (83) L’élevage des dindons; (84) L’élevages des oies et canards; (87) La culture des 
pommes de terre; (88) Les engrais chimiques; (89) Tile drainage of Farm Lands; (90) 
Experiments with Grain Crops; (91) Systéme de culture et de rotation; (92) The Corn. 
Borer; (93) L’élevage du pore. Circulars.—(22) Stable contests; (27) Calendrier d’arrosage 
pour les vergers; (28) Wheat growing; (30) De la culture de l’orge; (31) Oats culture; (32) 
Flax culture; (33) Calendrier de protection pour culture Maraichére; (42) Sélection des 
troupeaux de volailles; (48) Culture du blé d’Inde & grains; (123) Le glaisage des terres; 
(124) L’élevage du veau laitier; (125) Guide des cercles de fermiéres; (44) Root compe- 
titions; (45) Fall rye in Quebec; (46) Avoine; (48) Culture du blé d’Inde; (49) The smuts 
of cereals; (50) Maladies des plantes; (51) Farm underdrainage; (52) Sun-flowers; (53) 
Late blight of potatoes; (54) Grain crops and their culture; (55) Sweet clover; (56) Soil 
management and crop rotations; (57) Planting and caring for the corn crop in Quebec; (58) 
Root growing; (59) Farm manures; (60) Organizing an agriculture co-operative society; 
(61) Plant diseases; (62) Sources of seed; (63) Hay and pasture crops; (64) Green manuring; 
(65) Common weeds and their control; (66) Alfalfa growing in Quebec; (67) Notes on the 
use of lime on the land; (68) Instructions to school gardeners; (69) Le paiement du lait; (71) 
Concours de fourrages verts; (72) Loi des mauvaises herbes. Miscellaneous.—(107) Ventila- 
tion des étables; (108) Orientation de la culture maraichére; (114) Elevage du lapin; (116) 
Crop Improvement Competition; (120) Colonie-éleveuse pour 400 poussins; (113) Tableau 
des maladies des volailles; (117, 118, 119) Plans de poulaillers; (122) Tableau des éléments 
fertilisants; (128) La province de Québec; (134) Réglements des cercles agricoles; (136) 
Lois sur l’agriculture; (138) Lois-Conseil d’Agriculture; (139) Réglements du Conseil 
d’Agriculture; (141) Classification de la créme; (142) Home canning; (143) Comité de 
surveillance des étalons; (149) Suggestions for exhibitors and judges; (159) Brochure— 
Mangeons du fromage; (164) Dairy farming; (165) Statuts et réglements des co-opératives; 
(173) Parasites et insectes auisibles; (184) Tableau des mauvaises herbes. 


Highways.—Annual Report of the Minister of Highways; An Act Respecting the Roads 
Department (1927); Official Bulletin of the Roads Department (Issued semi-monthly 
during the summer season and monthly during winter); Official Highway and Tourist 
Map (1930); L’hétellerie moderne; La bonne cuisine canadienne; 4, 5 and 6 days in Quebec 
(1928); The Old World at your Door (1928); The Gaspé Peninsula (1929, de luxe booklet); 
Quebec, the Good Roads Province; Gaspé Peninsula (225 pages—complete guide—illus- 
trated); Along Quebec Highways (900 pages—illustrated—price $2); Series of 50 post cards 
of the Gaspé Peninsula (1928); La Gaspésie (1930). ; 


Mines Branch.—Esquisse Géologique et Minéreaux utiles de la province de Québec 
(1927); Iron Ores of the Province of Quebec, by P. E. Dulieux (1915); Extracts from reports 
on the district of Ungava, by T. C.. Denis (1915); Report on the Copper Deposits of the 
Eastern Townships, by J. Austen Bancroft (1916); L’industrie de l’amiante dans la province 
de Québec (1917); Report on Gold Deposits of Lake Demontigny, by Ad. Maillriot (1922): 
Geological Sketch and Economic Minerals of the Province of Quebec (1924); Annual’ 
Reports on Mining Operations in the Province of Quebec. 


Colonization, Game and Fisheries.—Annual Report of the Minister; . Report on 
Repatriation; Fisherman’s Paradise; The Laurentide National Park; Elevage du rat 
musqué; Fur Farming in the Province of Quebec, 1921; Le Guide du colon, 1927; Quebec 
Ready Reference, 1927. 
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Public Works and Labour.—Minister’s Report; Workmen’s Compensation Act. 


Public Instruction.—Code scolaire (1927); School Law (1920); An Act respecting 
the Department of Education_ (1925); Regulations of the Catholic Committee (1924); 
Regulations of the Protestant Committee (1926); Memoranda of Instructions to Teachers 
for Intermediate and High Schools (1925); Annual Report; Financial Statement of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction (annual); Mon premier livre (1st and 2nd parts) (1900), 
a fresh edition of which is printed every year; Enseignement primaire; Educational 
Record: Yearly circulars contaiaing Instructions to School Boards and School Inspectors; 
Course of English and French for English Catholic Schools (1926); Manual respecting the 
course of study in the Protestant Elementary Schools; List of authorized text books. 


Legislative Council.—Agenda Paper of the Legislative Council; Votes and Proceedings 
of the Legislative Council; Journals of the Legislative Council; Rules and Regulations of 
the Legislative Council. 


Legislative Assembly.—Agenda Paper of the Legislative Assembly; Votes and Pro- 
ceedings of the Legislative Assembly; Journals of the Legislative Assembly; Sessional 
Papers, Departmental Reports and Returns to Orders and Addresses of the Legislative 
Assembly; Report of the Clerk of the Crown in Chancery on Elections (published after 
every general election); Report of the Librarian of the Legislature; Annotated Rules and 
Standing Orders of the Legislative Assembly of Quebec; Private Bills in the Legislative 
Assembly of Quebec (a manual containing the rules relative to); Government and Legis- 
lature; List of the Chairmen and Members of the Committees of the Legislative Assembly. 


ONTARIO. 


Agriculture.— Annual Reports.—Minister of Agriculture; Agricultural College and 
Experimental Farm; Agricultural and Experimental Union; Stallion Enrolment Board; 
Agricultural Statistics; Bee-keepers’ Association; Fruit Growers’ Association; Vegetable 
Growers’ Association; Entomological Society; Agricultural Societies; Horticultural 
Societies; Women’s Institutes; Annual Report of Ontario Veterinary College. Bulletins.— 
(335) The Strawberry; (336) Cheese and Buttermaking; (337) Parasites Injurious to Sheep; 
(338) Hints on Judging Live Stock, Poultry, Grains, Grasses and Roots; (340) Parasites 
Injurious to Swine; (341) Paints and Painting; (342) Fire Blight; (348) New Fruits; (344) 
Fruit Tree Diseases; (345) Fungus and Bacterial Diseases of Vegetables; (346) Hardy 
Alfalfa: (347) Hay and Pasture Crops; (348) Amateur Dramatics; (349) Grain Smuts; 
(350) Warble Fly; (351) Insecticides, Fungicides and Herbicides; (352) Potatoes; (353) 
Rose Culture. (For previous bulletins, see p. 1046 of the 1927-28 Year Book.) Specials 
(without serial numbers) —Food for the Family. Colonization Branch.—Northern Ontario 
Ready Reference. 


An average charge of 10c. each (including postage, now required to be paid) for the 
above bulletins, and 15c. for annual reports, is made to individuals living outside of Ontario. 


Attorney-General.— Reports of Inspectors; Legal Officers; Registry Offices; Insur- 
ance; Division Courts. Annual Reports of Liquor Control Board and Commissioner of 
Provincial Police. Coroners Act (hand book). Rowers and Duties of Justices of the Peace 
in Ontario (hand book). 


Education.—Annual Report of the Minister of Education. Archaeological Report. 
Schools Acts. Regulations and Courses of Study:—Public and Separate Schools; Con- 
tinuation Schools; High Schools and Collegiate Institutes; Courses of Study and Examina- 
tions in Schools Attended by French-speaking Pupils; School Cadet Corps; General 
Announcement of Summer Courses; Text Book Regulations, including list of those authorized 
and their prices, and the list of school manuals with their prices; Summer Schools for 
Training of Teachers; English-French Training Schools; Syllabus of Regulations and 
Norma! School Courses for First and Second Class and Kindergarten-Primary Certificates; 
List of Teaching Days of High, Contiauation, Public and Separate Schools; Recommenda- 
tions and Regulations for Vocational Schools, etc; Recommendations and Regulations 
for Agriculture and Household Science Departments; High School Entrance Hxamination 
Regulations; Announcement re the Carter Scholarships; The Penny Bank of the Schools 
of Ontario; The School Attendance Acts and the Recommendations and Regulations 
and the Part Time Courses; The Consolidatio.. of Rural Schools; List of Teachers’ Manuals 
and prices; Suggestions for Teachers of Subnormal Children; Accommodation, Equipment 
and Grants for Auxiliary Training Classes; Literature Selections for Departmental Exam- 
inations; Regulations, Medical and Dental Inspection, Public and Separate Schools. 

The tollowing publications may be obtained free of charge at the Department of Educa- 
tion, Toronto, on the application of any Public Library Board, Schools and Colleges of 
Ontario, 1785-1910, three volumes; Historical Education Papers and Documents of 
Ontario, 1858-1876, six volumes. 
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Game and Fisheries.—Annual Report, Department of Game and Fisheries; Ontario 
Game and Fisheries Laws; Summary of the Ontario Game and Fisheries Laws; Practical 
Observations on the Fox and Proven Treatises of Common Ailments. 


Labour.—Legislation.—Factory, Shop and Office Building Act; Steam Boiler Act; 
Canadian Interprovincial Regulations for the Construction and Inspection of Boilers, Tanks 
and Appurtenances; Stationary and Hoisting Engineers Act and Regulations Governing 
the Issuance of Certificates; Employment Agencies Act and Regulations Governing 
Employment Agencies; Apprenticeship Act; General and Trade Regulations Governing 
the Employment of Apprentices in Ontario; Regulatioas Respecting the Protection of 
Persons Working in Compressed Air; Minimum Wage Act; Orders of the Minimum Wage. 
Board; Mothers’ Allowances Act; Old Age Pensions Pamphlet for the Use of Local Pension 
Authorities. Reports.—Annual Report of the Department of Labour, including the reports 
of the General Superintendent of the Ontario Government Offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada, Chief Inspector of Factories, Chief Inspector of Steam Boilers, Chairman 
of the Board of Examiners of Stationary and Hoisting Engineers, Inspector of Caisson 
Work and of the Inspector of Apprenticeship; Annual Report of the Minimum Wage Board; 
Annual Report of the Mothers’ Allowances Commission; Annual Report of the Old Age 
Pensions Commission. Booklets.—Ontario, an Ideal Place for Labour: Department of 
Labour of Ontario; Why Certificates for Stationary and Hoisting Engineers?; Survey of 
Industrial Welfare in Ontario. 


Department of Health.—Legislation—(1) Public Health Act and Vaccination Act; 
(2) Vital Statistics Act; (38) Venereal Disease Prevention Act; (4) Cemetery Act; (5) 
Silicosis Act; (6) Embalmers and Funeral Directors Act. Regulations —(1) Communicable 
Diseases, Tuberculosis, Summer Resorts and Boats, Sewage Disposal in Summer Resorts, 
Control of Meat, Pure Drinking Water in Public Places, Burial and Transportation of the 
Dead; (2) Disinfection; (3) Venereal Disease; (4) Sanitary Control of Lumber and Mining 
Camps; (5) Undertakers; (6) Slaughter Houses, Abattoirs and Manure; (7) Swimming 
Pools; (8) Bottling of Non-Intoxicating Beverages; (9) Auxiliary Water Supplies; (10) 
Workers in Compressed Air; (11) School Medical and Dental Inspection; (12) Silicosis; 
(13) Prevention of Babies’ Sore Eyes; (14) Minimum Standards for Tourist Camps and 
Refreshment Booths; (15) Requirements for Approval of Waterworks and Sewerage 
Systems; (16) Plumbing (proposed); (17) Regulations respecting Embalmers and Funeral 
Directors. Publications —(1) Annual Report; (2) Bulletin for Health Officers; (3) Directory 
of M.O.H.’s and Secretaries of Local Boards of Health; (4) Skeleton Form Annual Report 
of M.O.H.; (6) Health Almanac; (7) The Baby; (8) Suggestions for Feeding of School 
Age Children; (9) Food and Nutrition; (10) Country Home and Summer Cottage; (11) 
Rabies; (12) Dental Guide; (13) Rural Sanitation (Bulletin No. 9); (14) Carbon Monoxide 
Poisoning. Industrial Hygiene—(1) Occupational Diseases (A Rapid Reference Manual); 
(3) Health Confessions of Business Women; (4) Physical Examination in Industry; (5) 
What Physical Examination in Industry Does; (6) How Long Do you Plan to Live?; (7) 
Industrial Hygiene and Human Conservation in Industry; (8) Development of Industrial 
Hygiene in Canada; (11) Lead Poisoning; (12) If This Were Your Hand; (13) Studies in 
the Control and Treatment of Nickel Rash; (14) Silicosis; Its Relation to Tuberculosis; 
(15) A Case of Silicosis with Autopsy; (16) Uric Acid Determination in the Blood: (87). 
Ventilation in the Light of Modern Research; (18) Modern Principles of Efficient Lighting; 
(19) Clothes and Colds; (20) Some Clinical Aspects of Industrial Poisoning; (21) Hazards 
for Spray Painting Machines. New Series: (1) A Study of the Atmospheric Conditions 
in Two Ontario Schools; (2) Some Clinical and Pathological Observations on Silicosis in 
Ontario; (3) Development of Industrial Hygiene in Canada; (4) Infection of Industrial 
Accidents is Costly; (5) Some Queries About Respiratory Disease in Industry. Leaflets 
re Communicable Diseases.—(1) Consumption (a) General Precautions, (b) Personal Pre- 
cautions; (2) Diphtheria (a) Prevention of Diphtheria; (3) Scarlet Fever (a) How-to Prevent 
Scarlet Fever; (4) Measles; (5) Smallpox (a) Vaccination; (6) Anterior Poliomyelitis; 
(7) Whooping Cough; (8) Cancer; (9) Venereal Disease (a) General Facts, (b) Facts for 
Young Women, (d) Latrine Posters for Men. 


Lands and Forests.—(Free Distribution.) Annual Report. Handbook on Northern 
Ontario Settlers Lands and Colonization. Handbook on Summer Homes, Tourists and 
Campers in Ontario. The Forest Trees of Ontario (25c.). Woodlots of Ontario. Tree 
Planting, Ontario. Water Powers of Ontario. The Ferguson Highway. The Sault Ste- 
Marie-Pembroke Road. Forestry in Ontario. Gathering Pine Cones. Trees for Schools. 


Mines.—Mines Act, 1927, with amendments in 1928, 1929 and 1930; Handbook— 
Ontario’s Mines and Mineral Resources; Bulletin 72, Preliminary Report on the Mineral 
Production of Ontario in 1927; Report of Royal Ontario Nickel Commission, 1917; Report 
of Ontario Iron Ore Committee, 1923: Volume XXX, Part II, Ontario Gold Deposits; 
Volume XX XIII, Part II, 1924, Porcupine Gold Area; Volume XXXIV, Part IT, 1925, 
Gypsum in Ontario; Final Report of Joint Peat Committee, 1925; Volume XX XVII, 
Part II, 1928, Kirkland Lake Gold Area; Volume XX XVII, Part I, 1929, Statistical 
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Review and Mines of Ontario; Bulletin No. 25, List of Publications, giving all reports issued 
up to Aug. 1927, and supplement to Mar., 1930. 


Premier.— Report of the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario and the ‘Timis- © 
kaming and Northern Ontario Railway Commission. Tourists’ Handbook. 


Provincial Secretary.—Annual Reports: ‘Hospitals and Charitable Institutions; 
Prisons and Reformatories; Hospitals for the Insane, Feeble-minded and Epileptics; 
Childrens’ Aid Branch. Annual Report of the Secretary and Registrar of the Province of 
Ontario (this report is presented to the Legislative Assembly each year, but has not 
been printed for several years). The Companies Act, including the Extra Provincial Cor- 
porations Act, The Mortmain and Charitable Uses Act and the Companies Information 
Act. The Security Frauds Prevention Act, 1928. The Co-operative Credit Societies 
ase ey Bulletins. Act respecting the Solemnization of Marriage. Ontario Board 
of Parole. 


Public Highways.—Annual Report: Annual Proceedings, Ontario Good Roads Asso- 
ciation; (9) Report of the Ontario-Highways Commission, 1914; (10) Regulations respecting 
Township Road Superintendents, 1916; (11) Regulations respecting County Roads 1920; 
(14) Township Road Improvement, 1918: (15) Highway Traffic Act, 1930; (16) General 
Specifications for Concrete Highway Bridges, 1920; (17) General Specifications for Steel 
Highway Bridges, 1923; (18) Highway Bridges, 1917; (19) General Plans for Steel High- 
way Bridges, 1917; (22) Report on Street Improvement, 1917; (29) Regulations respecting 
Township Roads, 1920; (84) The Planting and Care of Roadside Trees, 1923; (35) Public 
Vehicles: Act, 1926. Consolidated Highway Improvement Act, 1928, with Regulations 


- passed thereunder. Official Government Road Maps of Ontario, price 50c. 


Public Works.— Annual Report of the Minister, with reports of the Architects, Engineer, 
Statements of Secretary and of Accountant. Report of the Queen Victoria Niagara Falls 
Park Commission. Be, e 


Registrar-General.— Vital Statistics Act. Physicians’ Pocket Reference to the 
International List of Causes of Death. Annual Report of Births, Marriages and Deaths. 


Treasury.—Annual Statements; Main, Supplementary and Further Supplementary 
Estimates of Expenditure; Public Accounts; Buiget Address of Treasurer delivered in the 
Legislative Assembly; Auditor’s Report; Bureau of Archives Report. 


MANITOBA. 


Agriculture.— Booklets: Manitoba—the Bull’s-eye Province of Canada; Le Manitoba 
(French); Periodical Crop and Live Stock Reports; Map of the Province; Calendar of the 
Manitoba Agricultural College. Bulletins and Circulars.—Alfalfa and Sweet Clover Grow- 
ing in Manitoba; The Trench Silo; Making Silage in Manitoba; Weeds of Manitoba; Weed 
Control in Manitoba; Noxious Weeds Act; A simple Lesson on the Sow Thistle; Rusts and 
Smuts of Grain, Good Seed Pays; Perennial Sow Thistle and What Can be Done to 
Control it; The Root Crop in Manitoba; Sow Good Seed and Reap More Dollars; 
Getting the Best Prize for Cream; Milk and Cream Tests; The Nutrition of the Family; 
Honey—When and How to Use It; Farm Butter-Making; Cheese-Making on the Farm; 
The Cream Separator on the Farm; Poultry Houses for Farm and Town; Home Made 
Brooders; Fattening, Killing, Dressing and Marketing Chickens; Turkey Raising in Mani- 
toba; The Beef Ring; Co-operative Marketing in Manitoba; Protection from Lightning; 
Common Diseases and Disorders of the Foal; Horses in Manitoba; Learning to Judge 
Farm Animals; Manitoba Rations for Growing Bacon Pigs; Breeding and Feeding the 
Market Hog; Have you Dehorned your Market Cattle?; Dairy Cattle; Baby Beef Pro- 
duction in Manitoba; Growing Small Fruits in Manitoba; Growing Vegetables in Manitoba; 
Peony Culture in Manitoba; Birds in Relation to Agriculture; Beekeeping; Canning, 
Pickling and Preserving; Dressmaking; Meat Curing Recipes. 


Education.—Annual_ Report. Empire Day Booklet. Consolidation of Schools. 
Programme of Studies. Public School Act. Report of Committee on Revision of Program 
of Studies (Grades I to VI). Notes for Teachers on Dental Hygiene. 


Municipal Commissioner.—Statistical information respecting the Municipalities of 
the Province and list of names and addresses of administrative and health officials of each 
Municipality. Report of Municipal and Public Utility Board. Manitoba Tax Commission. 


Public Works.—Annual Report, included in Sessional Papers. Report of Insurance. 


‘Attorney-General.—Annual Report. Government Liquor Commission. Workmen’s 
Compensation Board. 
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Provincial Treasurer.—Public Accounts; Estimates; Budget Speech. Report of 
Rural Credits Branch. Report of Manitoba Farm Loans Association. 


Provincial Secretary.—Manitoba Gazette. Journals and Sessional Papers. Statutes 
of the Province. 


Provincial Lands and Mines and Natural Resources.— Report of lands sold, unsold, 
etc.; Mines and Mining in Manitoba; Mining Map; Land Map of Manitoba. 


Health and Public Welfare.—Annual Report; Public Health Nursing—How it is 
Organized; Manitoba Mother; Manitoba Baby; Manitoba Child; Regulations re Boarding 
Homes for Children, Maternity Homes and Day Nurseries; Quarantine Regulations; 
Advice to Teachers and Parents in the Prevention, Care and Control of Communicable 
Diseases; The Common Cold; Measles; Whooping Cough; Scarlet Fever; Diphtheria; 
Health Training Material for Teachers; Department of Health and Public Welfare Annual 
Report; Report of the Royal Commission on Child Welfare Division; Report on the Polio- 
myelitis (Infantile Paralysis) epidemic in Manitoba 1928. 


Telephones.—Annual Report of Manitoba Telephone System. 


SASKATCHEWAN. 


Agriculture.—Annual Report of the Department of Agriculture. Annual Reports of 
Branches, etc.:—Dairy, Live Stock, Field Crops, Statistics, Extension Department of 
College of Agriculture. Commission Reports:—Live Stock Marketing, Better Farming, 
Wheat Marketing. Bulletins and leaflets on Live Stock, Field Crops, Dairying, Farm 
Buildings, Tillage Methods, ete. : 


Other Publications.—Annual Reports:—Department of Railways, Labour and Indus- 
tries; Department of Education; Department of Highways; Department of Municipal 
Affairs; Department of Provincial Secretary; Department of Public Works; Department 
of Public Health; Department of Telephones; Local Government Board; Public Accounts; 
The Saskatchewan Gazette. 


ALBERTA. 


Agrieulture.—Alberta, a brief, well-illustrated handbook on the Province; Official 
Highway Map of Alberta; Annual Report of the Department of Agriculture; Statistics of 
Progress; The Ploughing Match; Summer-fallow in Southern Alberta; Storing of Roots; 
Alberta’s Weed Problem; Weeds Poisonous to Live Stock; Soil Cultivation; Building up 
a Dairy Herd; Control of Grasshoppers; Destruction of Gophers; Sheep in Alberta; The 
Suckling Period; School Fairs Calendar; Agricultural Schools Calendar; Growing Feed 
in Southeastern Alberta; Alberta’s Poultry Bulletin; Meat Curing on the Farm. 7 


Education.—Annual Report; Courses of Studies for Elementary Schools; Regulations 
re Public School Leaving Examinations; Regulations re Examinations for Secondary School 
Grades; Handbook for Secondary Schools: Promotion Tests for Grades V, VI and VII; 
Departmental Examinations for Grades VIII-XII; Pamphlets on Picture Study; Archi- 
tecture and Sculpture; Summer School Announcement; Course of Studies and Examinations 
for Commercial Diplomas; Normal School Announcement; Night Class Tustruction in 
Mining Centres; Technical Education in Mining Centres; Bulletin and Regulations cover- 
ing School Buildings in Rural and Village School Districts; Series of Plans and Specifica- 
tions for Teachers’ Residences; Series of Plans for one- and two-roomed Schools, with 
Specifications; The Certification of Teachers in Alberta; Annual Announcement of the 
Provincial Institute of Technology and Art; School Act; Geography Manual for High 
Schools; Physical Education for Rural Schools; Physical Education for Secondary Schools : 
Rural Education in Alberta. 


Attorney-General.—Annual Report on Dependent and Delinquent Children. 


Treasury.—Budget Speech containing extracts from Public Accounts and other financial 
statements; Public Accounts. 


Public Works.—Annual Report; Official Highway Guide. 


Municipal Affairs.—Annual Report of Department; List of Alberta Municipalities; 
Report of the Alberta Assessment Commission Triennial Assessment, 1931-1933. 


Public Health.—Annual Report of Department; Annual Report on Vital Statistics; 
Bulletins issued monthly on various Health Subjects. Pamphlets regarding Infectious 
Diseases—Diphtheria, Scarlet Fever, Measles, Whooping Cough, Smallpox, etc. (in different 
languages.) Public Health Bulletin for Teachers; Alberta Mother’s Book; Mouth Health; 
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Stes Information regarding Tonsils; Health Rules for School Children; Hints on Home 
ursing. 


Other Publications.—Annual Reports are also issued by the following Departments 
and Branches:—Provincial Secretary, Railways and Telephones, Treasury (Insurance 
Branch), Public Accounts, Board of Public Utilities, Labour Bureau. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Agriculture.— Bulletins — (8) Agriculture in B.C.; (39) Small-fruit Survey, 1921; (60) 
Hog-raising in B.C.; (64) Goat-raising in B.C.; (66) Silos and Silage; (67) Care and Feeding 
of Dairy Cattle; (68) Diseases and Pests of Cultivated Plants; (71) Butter-making on the 
Farm; (80) Fur-bearing and Market Rabbits; (83) Preservation of Food, (85) Clearing 
Bush Lands in B.C.; (86) The Potato in B.C.; (98) Roots and Root-growing; (99) Care 
and Management of Sheep; (101) An Economic Study of Small Fruit Farming in B.C.; (103) 
Dairy Survey; (105) Tree-fruit Farming in B.C. Poultry Circulars.—(2) Tuberculosis in 
Poultry; (4) Management of Turkeys; (11) Poultry-keeping on a City Lot; (12) Manage- 
ment of Geese; (15) Profitable Ducks; (19) Poultry Rations for Chicks and Layers; (25) 
Hints on Egg Hatching; (27) Breeding-stock Hints; (28) Rabbit Recipes; (29) Rabbit 
Culture; (30) Sod-house Construction. Poultry Bulletins.—(26) Practical Poultry-raising; 
(39) Natural and Artificial Incubation and Brooding; (49) Market Poultry; (63) Poultry- 
house Construction; (93) Feeding for Egg Production. Horticultural Circulars.—(31) Peach- 
twig Borer; (32) Cabbage-root Maggot; (33) Strawberry-root Weevil; (34) Woolly Aphid 
of the Apple; (35) Currant Gall-mite; (36) The Onion-thrips; (37) The Imported Cabbage- 
worm; (38) The Lesser Apple-worm; (39) Apple Aphides; (40) Soap Solutions for Spraying; 
(41) The Oyster-shell Scale; (42) Top-working of Fruit-trees and Propagation; (43) Garden- 
ing on a City Lot; (44) Apple scab; (45) Anthracnose; (51) Orchard Cover-crops; (53) 
Orchard Sites and Soils; (54) Loganberry Culture; (55) Raspberry Culture; (56) Currant 
and Gooseberry Culture; (57) Blackberry Culture: (60) Pruning Fruit-trees; (61) Making 
Lime-sulphur at Home; (62) Planting Plans and Distances; (63) Locust-control; (64) Var- 
ieties of Fruit Recommended for Planting in B.C.; (65) Tomato-growing in B.C.; (66) Fire- 
blight; (67) Rhubarb Culture; (68) Oil Sprays; (69) Cantaloupe-growing in B.C. Dry 
Belt; (70) Celery Culture. Agricultural Department Circulars.—(33) Vancouver Island 
and Gulf Islands; (34) Agriculture in West Kootenay; (35) Nursery Stock, How to Pack; 
(36) Dairy-farm Survey; (40) The Okanagan Valley; (41) Poultry-farm Survey, 1921; 
(42) The Columbia Kootenay Valley; (43) Agriculture in the Similkameen, Boundary, 
and Kettle River Districts; (44) Some Facts about B.C.; (45) Judging Domestic Science 
and Women’s Work, with Hints to Exhibitors; (47) Use of Water in Irrigation; (48) Recom- 
mendations and Suggestions to Fall Fair Associations; (49) Tree-fruits Survey, 1921-25; 
(50) Exhibition Standards of Perfection; (51) Central B.C. Dairy Circulars.—(2) Farm 
Cheese; (4) Clotted Cream; (5) Varying Butter-fat Tests; (6) Care of Milk and Cream; 
(9) Dairy Farm Sterilizing Equipment; (10) Certified Milk and Butter-fat Records, 1924; 
(11) Certified Milk and Butter-fat Records, 1925; (12) Rules Governing Cow-testing 
Associations in B.C.; (13) A Farm Dairy Sterilizer; (14) Certified Milk and Butter-fat 
Records 1926; (15) Certified Milk and Butter-fat Records 1927; (16) Certified Milk and 
Butter-fat Records 1928; (17) The Story of Feed Unit. Field Crop Circulars.—(2) Colorado 
Potato-beetle in B.C.; (3) Kale and Rape Crops; (4) Noxious Weeds; (5) Peat and Muck 
Soils; (6) The Jerusalem Artichoke; (7) Root-seed Production; (8) Field Corn. Research 
Bulletins —Ropy Milk in B.C. M iscellaneous.—Spray Calendar; Poultry-breeders’ Direct- 
ory; Farm Account Book; Farmers’ Institutes of B.C.; Farmers’ Institute By-laws; 
Farmers’ Institute Rules and Regulations; Board of Horticulture Rules and Regulations; 
List of Publications; Women’s Institute By-laws; Women’s Institute Rules and Regula- 
tions. Reports.—Agricultural Fairs Report, 1927; Agricultural Fairs Report, 1928; Agri- 
cultural Statistics, 1927; Agricultural Statistics, 1928; Climate of B.C., 1928; Department 
of Agriculture Reports, Years, 1920, 1921, 1922, 1923, 1924, 1925, 1926, 1927 and 1928. 


Lands.—Forest Branch.—Circulars: ‘‘How to Obtain a Timber Sale’ and ‘Royalties’. 
Grazing Branch.—Grazing Management of Crown Lands: (1) Range Reconnaissance, (2) 
Range Allotment, (3) Grazing Management of Crown Lands, Co-operation; Leaflet No. 13, 
Regulations and _Intructions for the use of Crown Ranges for Grazing Live Stock; (25) 
Management of the Range Flock; Annual Reports of Lands Department and Forest Branch. 


Mines.—Comprehensive annual reports, special bulletins, preliminary reports, etc., 
obtainable on application to the Department of Mines. 


Bureau of Provincial Information.—Handbook of British Columbia, 1925; Game 
and Game Fishes of British Columbia; Manual of Provincial Information; Highways, 
Motor Camps and Stopping Places in B.C.; British Columbia, Playground for the World; 
Land of the Golden Twilight. Lands Series of Bulletins.—(1) How to Pre-empt; (2) 
Some Questions and Answers regarding British Columbia; (3) British Columbia—Norther n 
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and Central Interior; (4) Grazing Possibilities of British Columbia; (5) British Columbia— 
Southern Interior; (6) British Columbia Coast, Howe Sound to Toba Inlet; (7) British 
Columbia Coast, Toba Inlet to Queen Charlotte Strait; (8) British Columbia Coast, 
Queen Charlotte Strait to Milbanke Sound; (9) British Columbia Coast, Milbanke Sound 
to Portland Canal; (10) Crown Lands, Purchase and Lease; (11) Cariboo Land Recording 
Division; (12) Kamloops Land Recording Division; (13) Similkameen Land Recording 
Division; (14) Vancouver Island; (15) Queen Charlotte Islands; (16) Cranbrook and Fernie 
Land Recording Divisions; (17) Yale Land Recording Division; (18) Osoyoos Land 
Recording Division; (19) Nicola Land Recording Division; (20) Nelson and Slocan Land 
Recording Divisions; (21) Revelstoke and Golden Land Recording Division; (22) Skeena 
Land Recording Division; (23) Stikine and Atlin Land Recording Division; (24) Hazelton 
Land Recording Division; (25) Peace River Country; (26) Omineca—Nation Lakes, 
Parsnip and Finlay Valleys; (27) New Westminster Land Recording Division; (28) Francois- 
Ootsa Lake District; (29) Endako and Nechako Valleys; (30) Stuart and Babine Lakes; 
(31) Vicinity of the Pacific Great Eastern Railway (Squamish to Clinton); (32) Vicinity 
of the Pacific Great Eastern Railway (Clinton to 52nd Parallel); (33) Central Lillooet 
Division; (34) The Chilcotin Plateau; (35) Fort George Land Recording Division, Central 
and Western Portions; (36) Fort George Land Recording Division, Fraser River (south 
fork) and Canoe River; Assiniboine Park; Kokanee Park; Mount Garibaldi Park; Mount 
Robson Park; Strathcona Park, Vancouver Island. 


CHAPTER XXIX.—THE ANNUAL REGISTER, 1929. 
Section 1.—Dominion Legislation, 1929. — 


The following is an analysis of the Public Acts of the third session: of the 
Sixteenth Parliament, begun and holden at Ottawa on Feb. 7, 1929, and closed by 
prorogation June 14, 1929. . 


During the session 64 Public and 272 Private Acts were passed; the latter 
included 9 railway companies’ Acts, 12 insurance and trust companies’ Acts, 9 
patent Acts, 8 other companies’ Acts, and 238 divorce Acts. 


Finance and Taxation.—Four Appropriation Acts were passed during the 
session, cc. 1, 2, 3 and 64, all applying to the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1930. C. 
1 and c. 2 granted respectively $20,454,936.78 and $40,909,873.57 for defraying 
the general expenses of the Government, while c. 3 granted a gross sum of $63,300,645 
and a net total of $15,825,161.25 for loans to the Canadian National Railway Co., 
the Canadian Government Merchant Marine, Ltd., the Canadian National (West 
Indies) Steamships, Ltd., as well as to provide for the payments accruing to the 
Canadian National Railway Co. and other railway companies under the Maritime. 
Freight Rates Act. Finally, c. 64 granted under Schedule A $183,086,031.06 or 
three-fourths of the amount of each item in the Estimates, less certain deductions, 
for the general expenditures of the Government during the year; under Schedule 
B, $47,475,483.75 or the remaining three-fourths of the $63,300,645 already referred 
to, for the purposes mentioned above; lastly, under Schedule C $12,606,634.36 
was granted in connection with the Supplementary Estimates. 


The Customs Tariff was amended by c. 39, with respect to the rates of duty 
levied upon numerous commodities. The Excise Act was amended by c. 41, in 
regard to the excise duty on every pound of malt manufactured. Finally, the 
Special War Revenue Act was amended by ec. 57, repealing the taxes levied upon 
certain insurance premiums, upon cables and telegrams, and upon railway and 
other tickets. The stamp tax on the sale or transfer of stocks, bonds, etc., was 
also modified, while the general rate of the sales tax was reduced from 3 p.c. to 
2 p-c. 


Agriculture.—The Root Vegetables Act was amended by ec. 7, so as to estab- 
lish certain grades for vegetables other than potatoes and onions and to prescribe 
the size of containers and regulate the handling of vegetables for export. 


The Canada Grain Act (this Act of 1925 was summarized at pp. 1017-1018 
of the 1925 Year Book) was extensively amended by:c. 9. The salaries of the 
Board of Grain Commissioners were increased and provision was made for the 
appointment of Assistant Commissioners. The head office of the Board may hence- 
forth be located as the Board may decide, instead of being fixed as heretofore at 
Fort William or Port Arthur. The powers of the Board of Grain Commissioners 
to investigate complaints and assess loss and damage were extended. Provision 
was also made for appointing annually the members of the Western Grain Standards 
Board, including representatives of the producers and a representative of the milling 
industry. New definitions of the various grades of barley were also incorporated 
in the Act. Other new provisions extended the authority of the Board in controlling 
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the mixing of grain. Grain was made deliverable to the person on whose account 
it has been taken into store or to his order. Finally, new sections are concerned 
with the ordering and loading of grain cars. 

Civil Service.—By c. 38, the Civil Service Act is amended to permit of the 
appointment of private secretaries of Ministers or of the Leader of the Opposition 
to the Permanent Civil Service in case of the Minister or the Leader of the Opposition 
ceasing to occupy that position, provided that such Secretary must have served for 
at least a year in that capacity. 

Commerce.—Under c. 53, the Precious Metals Marking Act of 1928 was 
amended to bring under its operation importers of and dealers in, aS well as the manu- 
facturers of, such articles. 


Elections.—The Dominion Elections Act was amended by c. 40, so as to 
give the Chief Electoral Officer the right to appoint the returning officers for each 
constituency. Further, these returning officers are empowered to appoint enumer- 
ators to enumerate the qualified voters in each polling division.! 


Fisheries.—The Fisheries Act was amended by c. 42, with regard to licences 
for lobster pounds, grading and containers of oysters, and penalties. The Act 
aimed at putting into effect the recommendations of the Atlantic Fisheries Com- 
mission in making the season for lobster and smelt fishing statutory. By c. 43, 
the Fish Inspection Act was amended so as to extend its operation to all kinds of 
fish-curing establishments. 

Health.—The Opium and Narcotic Drug Act was amended by c. 49. The 
new features include a provision that it shall be a criminal offence illicitly to sell 
or distribute narcotic drugs and their derivatives. Drug traffickers are liable to 
whipping, in addition to fine and imprisonment. No person may obtain such 
drugs from more than one physician at the same time. Narcotic drugs must not 
be sent through the mails except by licensed wholesale druggists. Vehicles and 
moneys used in the illicit drug trade may be forfeited. 


Insurance.—The Insurance Act was amended by c. 45, correcting certain 
imperfections regarding casualty insurance, modifying the Act with regard to those 
companies which deal exclusively in marine insurance and giving fraternal societies 
the rights enjoyed by insurance companies so as to permit them to issue endowment 
policies for a period of 20 years or longer, and under certain conditions to increase 
their maximum policies to $10,000. By e. 56, the time for receiving applications 
under the Returned Soldiers’ Insurance Act was extended to Aug. 31, 1930. 


Interior.—By c. 61, the Government was authorized to enter into agreements. 
with the Governments of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta or any of them for 
the transfer of ungranted water powers, except those in Dominion parks or Indian 
reserves, to the Provinces. By c. 63, the Yukon Quartz Mining Act was amended 
to provide that minor failures to comply with the regulations of the Act shall not 
invalidate the title to claims. 


Justice.—The Juvenile Delinquents Act (c. 46) is substituted for c. 108, R.S42, 
1927. The new Act is based upon the recommendations of the Canadian Council 
on Child Welfare. Among the changes is a provision that by proclamation the 
Act may in a particular province or provinces apply to delinquents under 18 years of 
age instead of under 16. Trials are to be in private and names are not to be pub- 


1 During the 1930 session of Parliament, the Dominion Elections Act was further amended by c. 16, 
20-21 Geo. V., the principal amendment being the provision for the appointment of two enumerators in. 
urban polling divisions, one to be selected by each of the two leading political parties. 
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lished. Adults who contribute to the delinquency of juveniles may be punished 
either by the Juvenile Court or by a magistrate. The Act may be put in force in 
any province or in any part of a province by proclamation, after the Provincial 
Legislature has passed an Act providing for the establishment of Juvenile Courts or 
designating certain existing courts as Juvenile Courts. Further, any city or town 
in any province may ask for this law, which shall be put in force there if the city 
or town provides for a Juvenile Court. 

The Supreme Court Act was amended by c. 58, making it possible for the opinion 
of a judge, who has retired or ceased to hold office, to be read in court. 

By c. 62, the Minister of Justice was given power to order trials for indictable 
offences committed in the Yukon Territory, north of the parallel of 65 degrees, to be 
tried before a court or judge in the Northwest Territories. 


Labour.—By c. 8, the operation of the Technical Education Act was extended 
to Mar. 31, 1934, so as to enable the Provinces which have not obtained their share of 
the $10,000,000 originally voted for the assistance of technical eduction to earn 
the balance of their allotment prior to the above-mentioned date. 


Marine.—C: 37 authorized a further loan not to exceed $2,000,900 (in addition 
to any balance of loans previously authorized but not actually lent) to the Chicou- 
timi Harbour Commissioners for the construction of terminal facilities. Under c. 44, 
a further loan not to exceed $5,000,000 to the Halifax Harbour Commissioners was 
authorized for the construction of terminal facilities. Similar further loans not 
to exceed $10,000,000 to the Montreal Harbour Commissioners and the Vancouver 
Harbour Commissioners were authorized by c. 47 and c. 60 respectively. Finally, 
by c. 59, a similar further loan not to exceed $2,000,000 was authorized to the Three 
Rivers Harbour Commissioners. 


Pensions.—The Militia Pension Act was amended by c. 6, with regard to the 
computation of the amount of pension payable to officers retired compulsorily or 
seconded, and respecting the procedure for computing pensions for officers who 
have served on the Defence Council. 


Post Office.—By c. 52, certain Post Office employees who were dismissed in 
1919 and afterwards re-employed, shall be paid for services actually performed as 
from the date of their re-employment at the rates paid to other employees for similar 
services. 


Railways.—By. c. 4, the Grand Trunk Act, 1906-7, is amended with respect 
to pensions, the Act now being applied to the Canadian National Railway Co. and 
for pension purposes being known as the Canadian National Railways Pension Act. 
It authorizes the establishment of a pension fund to which the directors may make 
contributions from the gross earnings of the company. The provisions regarding 
this fund are also made applicable to other companies owned or controlled by His 
Majesty. By c. 5, the Intercolonial and P.E.I. Railway Employees’ Provident 
Fund Act of 1907 is amended by the constitution of a Board, and by making provision 
for the closing of the fund and applying to employees who are not members thereof 
the provisions of the Canadian National Railways Pension Act cited above. 

The Canadian National Railways Act was amended in minor particulars by 
c. 10, most of the amendments being necessitated by the revision of the statutes. 
Compensations for expropriation are to be dealt with by the Exchequer Court of 
Canada except where the offer of the Company does not exceed $2,500. By the 
Canadian National Refunding Act (c. 11), the Governor in Council was authorized 
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to provide for the refunding of $18,000,000 of five year 43 p.c. guaranteed gold bonds 
maturing Feb. 15, 1930. The Canadian National Montreal Terminals Act (c. 12) 
deals with the construction of terminal stations and ch es etc., at pote e. at 
a cost not exceeding $50,000,000. 


The Canadian National Railways is authorized by cc. 13- 17 to acquire the fol- 
lowing railways:—the Inverness Railway, the Kent Northern Railway, The Quebec, 
Montreal and Southern Railway, the Quebec Oriental Railway and the Atlantic, 
Quebec and Western Railway, the Saint John and Quebec Railway. Cc. 19-36 
inclusive authorize the construction of various branch line railways of the C.N.R. 


The Northern Alberta Railways Act (c. 48) authorizes the C.N.R. and C.P.R. 
to acquire jointly the undertakings of the Edmonton, Dunvegan and British 
Columbia Railway Co., the Alberta and Great Waterways Railway Co., the 
Central Canada Railway Co. and the Central Canada Express Co., and the 
Pembina Valley Railway. The lines so acquired are to be consolidated under 
the Northern Alberta Railways Co. 


The Railway Act was amended by ec. 54, in respect of tolls on international 
bridges, highway crossings, and filing and publication of joint tariffs. 


War.—By c. 55, a sum of $2,500,000 was made available for the payment of 
approved claims for compensation for losses sustained by the civil population of 
Canada during the Great War. 


Miscellaneous.—C. 50 gives consent to the sale of certain cable and wireless. 
telegraph undertakings established under the Pacific Cable Acts, 1904 to 1924 
(Imperial), and the West Indian Islands (Telegraph) Act, 1924 (Imperial). C. 
51 amends the Penny Bank Act by authorizing withdrawals for investment in 
approved securities other than those of the Dominion of Canada. 


Section 2.—Provincial Legislation, 1929. 


Prince Edward Island. 


List of the Public Acts of the General Assembly of Prince Edward Island passed during the 
Second Session of the Forty-first General Assembly, begun and holden at Charlottetown 
on the 19th day of March, 1929. es 


. An Act to Incorporate the Provincial Sanatorium. 

. An Act to Incorporate the Legislative and Public Library and The Robert Harris 
Memorial Gallery. 

. An Act to amend the Road Act, 1928. 

: ‘An Act to further amend an Act to Assess, Levy and Collect Taxes on Income and 
Personal Property. 

. An Act to authorize the raising of moneys by the Government a Prince Edward Island 
for Specific Purposes. 

. An Act to further amend the Motor Vehicles Act, 1922. 

. An Act respecting the Board of Commissioners of Public Utilities. 

. An Act for the Prevention of Frauds in Connection with the Sale of Securities. 

. An Act to amend an Act respecting Registration of Life Insurance Agents. 

. An Act to further amend the Law relating to the Registry of Deeds and Instruments 
relating to the Title of Lands. 

11. An Act to amend the Judicature Act. 

12. An Act to amend an Act to further amend The Chancery Act, 1910. 

13. An Act to further amend The County Courts’ Amendment Act, 1878. 

14. An Act to further amend an Act to consolidate and amend the various Acts relating to 

the Prohibition of Intoxicating Liquors. 
15. An Act to provide for a Plebiscite on questions relating to the control kid suppression 
of Traffic in Alcoholic Liquors. 
16. An Act for the Prevention of Venereal Disease. 
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17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 


An Act to prevent the spread of Contagious Diseases among Foxes and other Animals. 
An Act to amend the Prince Edward Island Fish and Game Protection Act, 1928. 

An Act to amend the Statute Law. 

The Appropriation Act, 1929. 


Nova Scotia. 


List of the Public Acts of Nova Scotia passed in First Session of the Thirty-Ninth General 


oa 
Nr Oo 


Assembly, begun and holden at Halifaz on the 27th day of February, 1929. 


. An Act respecting the Public Archives. 
. An Act to provide fora Plebiscite on a question relating to the Nova Scotia Temperance 


Act. 


_ An Act to Incorporate the Nova Scotia Farmers’ Associations and County (or Dis- 


trict) Farmers’ Associations. 
An Act respecting the Provincial Electoral Franchise in the City of Halifax. 


. An Act to Consolidate and amend the Dental Act. 

_ An Act respecting taxes payable by the Dominion Iron and Steel Company, Limited. 

- An Act to legalize Jury Panels, Assessment Rolls and Revisers’ Lists for 1929. 

. An Act to provide for defraying certain Charges and Expenses of the Public Service of 


the Province. 


. An Aci relating to Francis Graham. 

’ ‘An Act in relation to the dependents of Herman Kernekant. 

_ An Act respecting the sinking of the Dredge Ferguson. 

. An Act to amend the Provincial Electoral Franchise Act, Chapter 16, Acts of 1928. 
12. 


14. 
_ An Act to amend The Nova Scotia Franchise Act, Chapter 3, Revised Statutes 19238. 


_ An Act to amend The Nova Scotia Elections Act, Chapter 4, Revised Statutes 1923. 
‘An Act to amend Chapter 5, Revised Statutes 1923, of Controverted Elections of Mem- 


An Act to amend Chapter 2, Revised Statutes 1923, Of the Constitution, Powers and 
Privileges of the Houses. 

An Act to amend Chapter 2, Revised Statutes 1923, Of the Constitution, Powers and 
Privileges of the Houses. 


bers of the House of Assembly. 


_ An Act to amend Chapter 9, Revised Statutes 1923, Of the Public Service. 
. An Act to amend Chapter 15, Revised Statutes 1923, Of the Provincial Revenue and 


loans. 


_ An Act to amend Chapter 16, Revised Statutes 1923, The Provincial Revenue (Corpora- 


tions) Act. 


. An Act to amend Chapter 18, Revised Statutes 1923, The Succession Duty Act. 

- An Act to amend Chapter 22, Revised Statutes 1923, The Mines Act. 

. An Act to amend Chapter 48, Revised Statutes 1923, The Poor Relief Act. 

_ An Act to amend Chapter 48, Revised Statutes 1923, The Poor Relief Act. 

_ An Act to amend Chapter 53, Revised Statutes 1923, Of Local Asylums for Harmless 


Insane. 


_ An Act to amend Chapter 60, Revised Statutes 1923, The Education Act. 

_ An Act to amend Chapter 60, Revised Statutes 1923, The Education Act. 

- An Act to amend Chapter 64, Revised Statutes 1923, The Agriculture Act. 

’ ‘An:Act to amend Chapter 27, Acts of 1928, being an Act to amend Chapter 70, Revised 


Statutes 1923, Of the Incorporation of Farmers’ Fruit, Produce and Warehouse 
Associations. 


_ An Act to amend Chapter 72, Revised Statutes 1923, The Provincial Exhibition Act. 
- An Act to amend Chapter 75, Revised Statutes 1923, The Public Highways Act. 

- An Act to amend Chapter 78, Revised Statutes 1923, The Motor Carrier Act. — 

_ An Act to amend Chapter 83, Revised Statutes 1923, The Municipal Corporations Act. 
_ An Act to amend Chapter 83, Revised Statutes 1923, The Municipal Act. 

’ An Act to amend the Towns’ Incorporation Act. 

- An Act to amend the Towns’ Incorporation Act. 

"An Act to amend Chapter 84, Revised Statutes 1923, The Towns’ Incorporation Act. 

’ ‘An Act to amend Chapter 86, Revised Statutes 1923, The Assessment Act. 

’ ‘An Act to amend Chapter 89, Revised Statutes 1923, Of Court Houses, Jails and Lock- 


Up Houses. 


_ An Act to amend Chapter 96, Revised Statutes 1923, Of the Granting of Bonuses by 


Towns. 


: An Act to amend the Barristers and Solicitors Act. 


. An Act to amend an Act respecting the Engineering Profession. | wre 
’ “An Act to amend Chapter 128, Revised Statutes 1923, The Public Utilities Act. 
_ An Act to amend Chapter 129, Revised Statutes 1923, The Workmen’s Compensation 


Act. 


f An Act to amend Chapter 129, Revised Statutes 1923, The Workmen’s Compensation 


. Act. 
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46. 
47. 


48. 
49. 


ct. 
. An Act to amend Chapter 174, Revised Statutes 1923, entitled The Nova Scotia Com- 


An Act to amend Chapter 139, Revised Statutes 1923, Of the Adoption of Children. 

An Act to amend Chapter 148, Revised Statutes 1923, Of the Administration by the 
Attorney General of Estates of Intestates. 

An Act to amend Chapter 149, Revised Statutes 1923, The Marsh Act. 

An Act to amend Chapter 158, Revised Statutes 1923, The Nova Scotia Temperance 


panies’ Act, and Chapter 44, Acts of 1927. 


. An Act to amend Chapter 178, Revised Statutes 1923, Of Religious Congregations and 


Societies. 


. An Act to amend the Nova Scotia Railways Act. 
. An Act to amend Chapter 215, Revised Statutes, 1923, The County Court Act. 
. An Act to amend Chapter 216, Revised Statutes, 1923, Of the County Court Judges’ 


Criminal Court. 


. An Act to amend Chapter 232, Revised Statutes, 1923, The Collection Act. 
. An Act to amend The Mechanics’ Lien Act. 
. An Act to amend Chapter 252, Revised Statutes 1923, entitled, The Costs and Fees 


Ce 
. An Act to amend The Costs and Fees Act. 
. An Act to amend Chapter 117, Acts of 1911, The Church of England Act. 
. An Act to amend Chapter 2, Acts of 1926, The Gasoline Tax Act, 1926. 
. An Act to amend Chapter 2, Acts of 1928, The Motor Vehicle Act. 
. An Act to amend Chapter 6, Acts of 1928, The Nova Scotia Teachers’ Pension Act, 


1928. 


New Brunswick. 


List of the Public Acts of the Legislative Assembly of New Brunswick, begun and holden at 


(=>) Orr oO bo fone 


Fredericton on the 21st day of February, 1929. 


. An Act to provide for defraying certain expenses of the Civil Government of the Prov- 


ince. 


. An Act to provide for the repair and improvement of Roads, and Bridges and other 


public works and services. 


. An Act to further provide for Permanent Bridges and Works of a Permanent Character. 
. An Act relating to the Construction of Highways. 
. An Act to provide for the further issue of Debentures for the Extension of the Provincial 


Hospital. 


. An Act to amend 18 George V, (1928), an Act to provide for the issue of Debentures for 


the construction and equipment of a Provincial Building at the University of New 
Brunswick for the Departments of Forestry and Mineralogy and for a Library. 


. An Act to amend an Act entitled ‘‘An Act to further provide for Funding Motor Vehicle 


Fees’’, (10 George V, Chapter 19). 


. An Act to fund certain Highway Expenditures. 
. An Act to provide for the Redemption of $2,282,000 Provincial Debentures falling due 


in the year 1929. 


. An Act to amend the Act 9 George V, Chapter 19 to provide for Sale of Short Lines of 


Railway. 


. An Act to authorize the Sale of the Saint John and Quebec Railway to Canadian National 


Railway Company. 


. An Act to amend an Act ‘‘Respecting the Saint John and Quebec Railway Company’’. 
. An Act to amend an Act to authorize the Disposal of Lands held for the Provincial 


Hospital and particularly a Grant to Mrs. Isabella Lowell. 


. An Act to authorize the Province to sell and release to the Restigouche Salmon Club 


certain lands and rights in the Restigouche River. 


. An Act respecting Renewable Leases. ; 
. An Act to amend Chapter 2 of the Revised Statutes, 1927, respecting the Division of 


the Province into Counties, Towns and Parishes, so far as relates to the Parishes 
of Saint Jacques and Madawaska in the County of Madawaska. 


. An Act to amend Chapter 2 of the Revised Statutes, 1927, respecting the Division of 


the Province into Counties, Towns and Parishes, so far as relates to the Parish of 
Saint Hilaire in the County of Madawaska. 


. An Act to amend Chapter 3 of the Revised Statutes, 1927, respecting Electoral Dis- 


tricts. 


. An Act to amend Chapter 3 of the Revised Statutes, 1927, respecting Electoral Dis-- 


tricts. 


. An Act to further amend Chapter 13 of the Revised Statutes, 1927, ‘‘The Audit Act’’. 
. An Act to amend Chapter 16 of the Revised Statutes, 1927, ‘‘Corporations Tax Act’’. 
». An Act to further amend Chapter 16 of the Revised Statutes, 1927, ‘“The Corporations 


TaxiAct.” 


. An Act to amend Chapter 22 of the Revised Statutes, 1927, ‘‘The Gasoline Tax Act’’. 
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24, 
25. 
26, 
27 


An Act to amend Chapter 24 of the Revised Statutes, 1927, ‘‘The Electric Power Act’. 

An Act to amend Chapter 25 of the Revised Statutes, 1927, ‘‘The Highway Act’. 

An Act to amend Chapter 26 of the Revised Statutes, 1927, ‘‘The Motor Vehicle Act’’. 

An sine to amend Chapter 28 of the Revised Statutes, 1927, ‘‘The Intoxicating Liquor 
1 Fis 


ot”. 

. An Act to amend Chapter 35 of the Revised Statutes, 1927, ‘‘The Mining Act’, 

. An Act to amend Chapter 36 of the Revised Statutes, 1927, ‘‘The Game Act’. 

. An Act to amend Chapter 46 of the Revised Statutes, 1927, respecting the Farm Settle- 


ment Board. 


. An Act to amend Chapter 52 of The Revised Statutes 1927, respecting Schools. 
. An Act to amend Chapter 55 of the Revised Statutes, 1927, respecting the Purchase, 


Sale and Free Distribution of School Books. 


. An Act to amend Chapter 66 of the Revised Statutes, 1927, respecting the Provincial 


Police Force. 


. An Act to provide pensions and other benefits for the New Brunswick Provincial Police. 
. An Act to amend Chapter 70 of the Revised Statutes, 1927, respecting Commissioners 


for taking Affidavits. 


_ An Act to amend Chapter 77 of the Revised Statutes, 1927, respecting the Solemniza- 


tion of Marriage. 


. An Act to amend Chapter 88 of the Revised Statutes, 1927, “‘The New Brunswick 


Companies Act’’. 


. An Act to amend Chapter 95 of the Revised Statutes, 1927, ‘‘The Women’s Institute 


Act’’. 


_ An Act to amend Chapter 113 of the Revised Statutes, 1927, respecting the Supreme 


Court. 


. An Act to amend Chapter 117 of the Revised Statutes, 1927, respecting Court Steno- 


graphers. 


. An Act to amend Chapter 120 of the Revised Statutes, 1927, respecting Courts of 


Probate. 


. An Act to amend Chapter 127 of the Revised Statutes, 1927, ‘“The Public Utilities Act’’. 
- An Act to amend Chapter 134 of the Revised Statutes, 1927, respecting the Arrest, 


Imprisonment and Examination of Debtors. 


_ An Act to amend Chapter 153 of the Revised Statutes, 1927, respecting the Sale of 


Securities. 


. An Act to amend Chapter 167 of the Revised Statutes, 1927, respecting the Registra- 


tion of Deeds and other Instruments. 


_ An Act to amend Chapter 169 of the Revised Statutes, 1927, respecting Landlord and 


Tenant. 


. An Act to amend Chapter 178 of the Revised Statutes, 1927, ‘“The Municipalities Act’’. 
. An Act to amend Chapter 178 of the Revised Statutes, 1927, “‘The Municipalities Act’’, 


so far as it relates to the County of Queens. 


. An Act to amend Chapter 178 of the Revised Statutes, 1927, ‘‘The Municipalities Act’’, 


so far as it relates to the Municipality of York. 


k 
. An Act to amend Chapter 190 of the Revised Statutes, 1927, respecting Rates and 


Taxes. 


. An Act to provide for the Inspection and Enrolment of Stallions. ie at 
. An Act to provide for the establishment of Public Libraries and a Public Library Com- 


mission in the Province of New Brunswick. 


. An Act to incorporate ‘‘The Provincial Museum’’. 
. An Act respecting Public Records. ; , , R : 
. An Act respecting the Appointment of Magistrates in the Parishes of Salisbury and 


Wellington. 


. An Act to provide Payment of an Annuity to Laura Maude Creed. 
. An Act to provide for the payment of an Annuity to Mary O’Brien. 


Quebec. 


List of the Public Acts of the Province of Quebec passed in the Second Session of the Seventeenth 


— 


CON D> StH Oo bo 


Legislature, begun and holden at Quebec the 8th day of January, 1929. 


. An Act granting to His Majesty the moneys required for the expenses of the Government 


for the financial years ending on the 30th of June, 1929, and on the 30th of June, 
1930, and for other purposes connected with the Public Service. 


. An Act to provide for a certain grant to promote education in agriculture. 
. An Act to authorize a grant to Montreal University. 


An Act to authorize a grant to McGill University in respect of the training of teachers. 

An Act respecting a certain grant of land to the Cistercian Fathers. 

An Act respecting the construction of a road for vehicular traffic over the Quebec 
Bridge. 


. An Act respecting the reconstruction of Scott Bridge over the St. Charles River. 
. An Act respecting level crossings. 
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. An Act to amend the act 18 George V, chapter 3, respecting the Court House of the 


District of Quebec. 


. An Act respecting the erection of a gaol for persons of the female sex in the District of 


Quebec. 


. An Act to amend the act 18 George V, chapter 4, respecting the erection of a gaol in the 


District of Chicoutimi. 


. An Act to ratify the contract entered into between the Government of this Province 


and Les Dames Religieuses des Notre-Dame de Charité du Bon-Pasteur, of Mont- 
real, respecting the care, maintenance and custody: of children i in their reformatory 
and ‘industrial schools. 


. An Act to ratify the contract entered into between the Cotanrtttces of the Province of 


Quebec and The Girls’ Cottage Industrial School respecting the care, maintenance 
and custody of female children in their reformatory and industrial school. 


. An Act to detach certain lots from the electoral district of Dorchester and to annex them 


to that cf Bellechasse, and to legalize certain registrations in the registration divi- 
sion of Bellechasse. 


. An Act to detach certain lots from the electoral district of Montcalm, and to annex them 


to the municipality of the township of Wolfe, in the electoral district of Terrebonne, 
for all purposes. 


. An Act to amend the Legislature Act respecting travelling expenses of the members of 


the Legislative Council and of the Legislative Assembly. 


. An Act to amend the Public Officers Act. 

. An Act to amend the Public Service Commission Act. 

. An Act to amend the Quebec License Act. 

. An Act to amend the Public Officers’ Fees Percentage Act. 

. An Act to amend the Motor Vehicle Act. 

2. An Act to amend the Alcoholic Liquor Act. 

. An Act to amend the Agricultural Society Act. 

. An Act to amend the Farmers’ Club Act 

. An Act respecting the Protection of Plants from Destructive Insects and F ungoid 


Diseases and regulating the Commerce in Nursery Products. 


. An Act to amend the Quebec Mining Act. 

. An Act to amend the Quebee Fisheries’ Act. 

. An Act to amend the Quebec Fisheries’ Act with respect to fishways. 
. An Act to amend the Game Laws. 

. An Act to amend the Laurentides Park Act. 

. An Act respecting radio broadcasting in the Province. 

. An Act to amend the Roads’ Act. 

. An Act to amend the Public Works Act. 

. An Act to amend the Cities and Towns’ Act. 

. An Act to amend the Cities and Towns’ Act. 

. An Act to amend the Cities and Towns’ Act respecting the payment of municipal and 


school taxes. 


. An Act to amend the Municipal Debt and Loan Act. 
. An Act respecting the use of lamps or reflectors on animal-drawn vehicles. 
. An Act to prohibit posters for advertising alcoholic liquor in municipalities other than 


cities and towns. 


. An Act to amend the Railway Crossing Protection Municipal Contribution Act. 
. An Act to amend the Municipal Seed Purchase Act. 
. An Act to authorize the contribution by municipal corporations towards the erection of 


a monument to Sir Louis-Hippolyte LaFontaine. 


. An Act to amend section 248 of the Education Act. 

. An Act to amend the Education Act respecting the collection of taxes. 

. An Act respecting the establishing of special classes for the education of certain children. 
. An Act respecting the Montreal Catholic School Commission. 
. An Act to amend the School Debenture Act of the City of Montreal. 

. An Act respecting the education of non-Roman Catholic, non-Protestant children in 


and around the city of Montreal. 


. An Act respecting the Montreal Protestant Central School Board. 
. An Act to amend the acts respecting the Board of Roman Catholic School Commis- 


sioners of the City of Quebec. 


. An Act to amend the Classical College Subsidy Act. 

. An Act to amend the Provincial Museum Act. 

. An Act to amend the Jury Act. 

. An Act to amend the Court House and Gaol Act. 

. An Act to amend the Quebec Summary Convictions Act. 
. An Act respecting the remission of penalties. 

. An Act to amend the Habeas Corpus Act. 

. An Act to amend the Moving Picture Act. 

. An Act to amend the Quebec Public Health Act. 

. An Act to amend the Health Units Act. 
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. An Act to amend the Quebec Public Charities Act. : 
. An Act to allow the annual employment of a sum of one million dollars derived from the 


An Act to amend the Quebec Public Charities Act respecting hospitalization of indigent 
persons. ‘ 


sale of alcoholic liquor, to assist in the maintenance of public charitable institutions. 


. An Act to amend the Lunatic Asylum Act respecting insane prisoners. 

. An Act to replace the Cemetery Companies’ Act. 

. An Act to amend the Bar Act. 

. An Act to amend the Architects’ Act. 

. An Act to amend the Forest Engineers’ Act. 

. An Act to amend the Special Corporate Powers Act. 

. An Act to amend the Professional Syndicates’ Act. 

. An Act.to provide for the protection of trees along roads. 

. The Press Act. 

. An Act to grant the right of expropriation to proprietors of hospitals in certain cases. 
. An Act respecting certain acquisitions and alienations of immovable property by cor- 


porations and persons in mortmain. 


. An Act to amend article 53a of the Civil Code. 

. An Act to amend article 121 of the Civil Code respecting the marriage of certain minors. 
. An Act to amend the Civil Code with respect to certain rights of women. 

. An Act to amend article 9810 of the Civil Code. 

. An Act to amend the Code of Civil Procedure respecting proceedings by way of injunction 


or mandamus against the Crown or the Ministers or officers of the Crown. 


_ An Act to amend the Code of Civil Procedure respecting general rules of pleading. 

. An Act to amend the Code of Civil Procedure respecting inscription in law. 

_ An Act to amend the Code of Civil Procedure respecting taking of the oath. 

- An Act to amend the Code of Civil Procedure respecting proof and hearing, and proof, 


in cases by default and ex parte. 


. An Act to amend article 599 of the Code of Civil Procedure. 
- An Act to amend the Code of Civil Procedure respecting writs of prohibition and cer- 


tiorari. 


. An Act to amend articles 1017 and 1018 of the Code of Civil Procedure. 

_ An Act to amend Article 1143 of the Code of Civil Procedure. 

. An Act to amend the Municipal Code. 

. An Act to amend article 243 of the Municipal Code. 

. An Act to amend article 404 of the Municipal Code. 

. An Act to amend article 413 of the Municipal Code. 

. An Act to amend article 413 of the Municipal Code. 

"An Act to amend the Municipal Code respecting the payment of municipal and school 


taxes. 


. An Act to legalize certain sales of immovables for municipal taxes. 


Ontario. 


List of the Public Acts of the Province of Ontario passed in the Third Session of the Seventeenth 


Legislature of Ontario, begun and holden at Toronto on the 30th day of January, 1929. 


. An Act for granting to His Majesty certain sums of money for the Public Service of the 


financial year ending on the 31st day of October, 1929, and for the Public Service 
of the financial year ending the 31st day of October, 1930. 

An Act for raising Money on the Credit of the Consolidated Revenue Fund. 

An Act respecting the Boundary between the Provinces of Ontario and Manitoba. 

An Act to consolidate and amend The Soldiers’ Aid Commission Act. 


. An Act to amend The Flection Act. 


An Act respecting Contributions for Political Purposes. 


. An Act to amend The Public Service Act. 

. An Act to amend The Sheriffs’ Act. 

. An Act to amend The Public Officers’ Fees Act. 

. An Act to amend The Succession Duty Act. 

. An Act to make further provision for Northern Ontario Development. 

. An Act to amend The Northern Development Act. 

. The Pulpwood Conservation Act, 1929. 

. The Provincial Forests Act, 1929. 

. An Act to amend The Mining Act. 

. An Act to amend The Natural Gas Conservation Act. 

. An Act to amend The Highway Improvement Act. 

. An Act to amend The Gasoline Tax Act. 

’ An Act to amend The Public Service Works on Highways Act. 

. An Act to amend The Power Commission Act. ; ats 
’ ‘An Act to validate certain By-laws respecting the Hydro-Electric Power Commission 


of Ontario. 
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. The Power Commission and Companies Transfer Act, 1929. 

. The Statute Law Amendment Act, 1929. 

. An Act to amend The Provincial Aid to Drainage Act. 

. An Act to consolidate and amend The Tile Drainage Act. 

. An Act to amend The Vital Statistics Act. 

. An Act to amend The Niagara Parks Act. 

. An Act to amend The Presqu’ ile Park Act. 

. An Act to facilitate the Reciprocal Enforcement of Judgments and Awards. 
. An Act to amend The Division Courts Act. 

. An Act to amend The Jurors’ Act. 

. An Act to amend The Lunacy Act. 

. An Act to amend The Evidence Act. 

. An Act to extend the operation of The Costs of Distress Act. 

. An Act to amend The Execution Act. 

. An Act to provide for the Better Definition and Extension of the Jurisdiction of Certain 


Magistrates. 


. An Act to amend The Summary Convictions Act. 

. An Act to amend The Crown Attorneys Act. 

. An Act to amend The Constables Act. 

. An Act to amend The Administration of Justice Expenses Act. 
. An Act to facilitate the investigation of titles of Real Estate. 

. An Act to amend The Devolution of Estates Act. 

. An Act to amend The Registry Act. 

. An Act to amend The Mortgage Tax Act. 

5. An Act to amend The Land Titles Act. 

. An Act to amend The Parents’ Maintenance Act. 

. An Act to make better provision for dependants of Deceased Persons. 
. An Act to amend The Infants’ Act. 

. An Act to amend The Companies Act. 

. An Act to amend The Companies Information Act, 1928. 

. An Act to amend The Security Frauds Prevention Act, 1928. 

. An Act to amend The Extra Provincial Corporations Act. 

. An Act to amend The Insurance Act. 

. An Act to amend The Loan and Trust Corporations Act. 

. The Hydro-Electric Railway Act, 1929. 

. An Act respecting the Windsor, Essex and Lake Shore Rapid are Gunna 
. An Act to amend The Municipal Act. 

. The Municipal Amendment Act, 1929. 

. An Act respecting the acquisition of land for Industrial Sites. 

. An Act to amend The Local Improvement Act. 

. An Act to amend The Planning and Development Act. 

. An Act to amend The Suburban Area Development Act. 

. The Assessment Amendment Act. 

. An Act to confirm Tax Sales and Deeds. 

. An Act to amend The Municipal Franchises Act. 

. An Act to amend The Public Libraries Act. 

. An Act to amend The Public Utilities Act. 

. An Act to amend The Highway Traffic Act. 

. An Act to amend The Liquor Control Act. 

. An Act for the prevention of fraud in the sale of Alberta Coal. 
. An Act for the better prevention of Silicosis among Stone Workers. 
. An Act to amend The Factory, Shop and Office Building Act. 
. An Act to provide for Old Age Pensions. 

. An Act to amend The Juvenile Courts Act. 

. An Act respecting Hotels. 

. An Act to amend The Fire Marshals Act. 

. An Act for the further protection of Beaches. 

. An Act to amend The Dog Tax and Sheep Protection Act. 

. An Act respecting the transportation of Fowl on the Highways. 
. An Act to amend The Steam Boiler Act 

. An Act respecting the Barberry Shrub. | 

. An Act to amend The Game and Fisheries Act. 

. An Act to amend The Wolf Bounty Act. 

. The School Law Amendment Act, 1929. 

. An Act to amend The University Lands Act. 

. An Act to amend The Research Foundation Act. 

. An Act to amend The Registration of Nurses Act. 

. An Act to amend The Probation Act. 
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Manitoba. 


List of the Public Acts of the Legislature of the Province of Manitoba passed in the Second Session 


of the Eighteenth Legislature, begun and holden at Winnipeg, on the 11th naay of February, 
1929, and closed by prorogation on the 17th day of May, 1929. 


. An Act to make uniform the Law respecting Assignment of Book Debts. 
. An Act to amend ‘‘An Act for the Suppression of Foul Brood Among Bees’’. 


An Act to make uniform the Law respecting Bills of Sale and Chattel Mortgages. 


. An Act respecting the Boundary Between the Provinces of Manitoba and Ontario. 


An Act to amend “‘An Act to Regulate and Control Boxing and Wrestling Exhibitions’’. 
An Act to amend ‘‘The Child Welfare Act’’. 


. An Act to amend ‘‘The Companies Act’’ (1). 
. An Act to amend ‘‘The Companies Act’”’ (2). 
. An Act to confirm a Certain Agreement made between His Majesty the King, in the 


Right of the Province of Manitoba, and Northwestern Power Company, Limited, 
and Winnipeg Electric Company, and to approve Certain Leases made between 
Department of the Interior, Canada, and Northwestern Power Company, Limited, 
and Winnipeg Electric Company, and between Department of the Interior, Canada, 
and the Corporation of the City of Winnipeg. 


. An Act to provide for the Consolidation and Revision of the Statutes of Manitoba. 
. An Act to amend ‘‘The County Courts Act’’. 

. An Act to amend ‘‘The King’s Bench Act’’. 

. An Act to amend ‘‘The Dairy Act’’. 

. An Act to amend ‘‘An Act respecting Certain Debts due to the Crown’’. 
. An Act to amend ‘‘The Distress Act’’. (1). 

. An Act to amend ‘‘The Distress Act’’. (2). 

. An Act to amend ‘‘The Land Drainage Act’’. 

. An Act to amend ‘‘The Manitoba Election Act’’. 

. An Act to amend ‘‘The Electrical Power Transmission Act’’. 

. An Act to amend ‘‘The Employment Bureau Act’’. 

. An Act to amend ‘‘The Executions Act’’. 

. An Act to amend ‘‘The Game Protection Act’’. 

. An Act to amend ‘‘The Manitoba Gaols Act’’. 

. An Act to amend ‘‘The Good Roads Act, 1914’’. 

. An Act respecting ‘Private Hospitals’. 

. An Act to amend ‘“The Manitoba Insurance Act’’. 

. An Act to amend ‘‘The Automobile Insurance Policy Act’’. 

. An Act to amend ‘‘The Fire Insurance Policy Act’’. 

. An Act'to amend ‘‘The Manitoba Interpretation Act’’. 

. An Act to amend ‘‘The Judgments Act’’. 

. An Act to amend ‘‘The Legislative Assembly Act’’. 

. An Act to amend ‘‘An Act to enable the Department of Agriculture of the Dominion 


to administer the Live Stock and Live Stock Products Act in Manitoba’’. 


. An Act to amend ‘‘The Manitoba Magistrates Act’’.. 

. An Act to amend ‘‘The Marriage Act’’. 

. An Act to amend ‘‘The Mines Act’’. 

. An Act to amend ‘“‘The Municipal and Public Utility Board Act’’. 

. An Act to amend ‘‘The Old Age Pensions Act’’. 

. An Act to amend ‘‘The Plans Cancellation Act’’. 

. An Act to amend ‘‘The Provincial Savings Act, 1924’’. 

. An Act to amend ‘‘The Public Health Act’’. (1). 

. An Act to amend ‘‘The Public Health Act’’. (2). 

. An Act to amend ‘‘The Public Health Act’’. (8). 

. An Act to amend ‘‘The Public Parks Act’’. 

. An Act to amend ‘‘The Public Schools Act’’. (1). 

. An Act to amend ‘‘The Public Schools Act’’. (2). 

. An Act to amend ‘‘The Real Property Act’’. 

. An Act to amend ‘‘The School Attendance Act’’. ae 

. An Act for the Prevention of. Fraud in Connection with the Sale of Securities. 
. An Act to enable Certain Municipalities to Purchase and Distribute Seed Grain and 


Fodder in the Current Year. 


. An Act to amend ‘‘The Succession Duties Act’’. 
. An Act for granting to His Majesty Certain Further Sums of Money for the Public 


Service of this Province for the Fiscal Year Ending the 30th day of April, 1929. 


. An Act for granting to His Majesty Certain Sums of Money for the Public Service of 


this Province for the Fiscal Year Ending the 30th day of April, 1930. 


. An Act to authorize the Expenditure of Certain Moneys for Various Capital Purnos 


and to authorize the Borrowing of the Same. 


. An Act to amend ‘“‘The Town em Act? 
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55. An Act respecting the Control of Tuberculosis. 

56. An Act to amend ‘‘The University Amendment Act, 1917’’. 
57. An Act to amend ‘‘The Vital Statistics Act’. 

58. An Act to amend ‘“‘The Warehousemen’s Lien Act’’. 

59. An Act to amend ‘‘The Workmen’s Compensation Act’’. 


Saskatchewan. 


The last list of Public Acts available for Saskatchewan is for the session of 1928-29, 
published at p. 1033 of the 1929 Year Book. 


Alberta. 


List of the Public Acts of the Province of Alberta passed in the Third Session of the Sixth Legislative 
Assembly, begun and holden at E'dmonton on the 31st day of January, 1929. 


1. An Act for granting to His Majesty certain sums of money for the Public Service for 
the twelve months ending March 31, 1930. 
2. An Act for raising money on the Credit of the General Revenue Fund of Alberta. 
3. An Act to amend the Agricultural Societies Act. 
4, An Act respecting Noxious Weeds. 
5. An Act to amend the Game Act. 
6. An Act respecting Women’s Institutes. 
7. An Act to amend the Threshers’ Lien Act. 
8. An Act to make uniform the Law respecting Assignment of Book Debts. 
9, An Act to amend the Woodmen’s Lien Act. 
10. An Act for the Prevention of Fraud in connection with the Sale of Securities. 
11. An Act to amend the Ultimate Heir Act. 
12. An Act to make uniform the Law respecting Bills of Sale and Chattel Mortgages. 
13. An Act to amend the Land Titles Act. 
14. An Act respecting Companies. 
15. An Act to amend the Maintenance Order Act. 
16. An Act respecting Information Concerning Companies. 
17. An Act to amend the Religious Societies’ Lands Act. 
18. An Act to amend the Small Debts Act. 
19. An Act to amend the Mental Defectives Act. 
20. An Act to amend the Extra-Judicial Seizures Act. 
21. An Act to amend the Superannuation Act. 
22. An Act to amend the Amusements Tax Act. 
93. An Act to provide for Imposing a Tax on the Purchasers of Gasoline. 
24. An Act respecting Old Age Pensions. 
25. An Act respecting the Sale of Gasoline. 
26. An Act respecting the Taxation of Electric Power. 
27. An Act to amend the Electrical Protection Act. 
28. An Act respecting Water Powers. 
99. An Act to amend the Workmen’s Compensation Act (Accident Fund). 
30. An Act to amend the Public Utilities Act, 1923. 
31. An Act respecting Boilers and other Pressure Vessels. 
32. An Act to amend the University Act. 
33. An Act to consolidate and amend the Law relating to Municipal Hospitals. 
34. An Act to amend the Mental Diseases Act. 
35. An Act respecting the University of Alberta Hospital. 
36. An Act to amend the Public Health Act. 
37. An Act to amend the Wild Lands Tax Act. 
38, An Act to amend an Act respecting the Tilley East Area. 
39. An Act to provide for the Recovery of Taxes. 
40. An Act to amend the Industries Assessment Act. 
41. An Act to amend the Live Stock Encouragement Act. 
42. An Act to amend the Improvement Districts Act, 1927. 
43. An Act to amend the Municipal District Act. 
44. An Act to amend the Village Act, 1927. 
45. An Act to amend the Town Act, 1927. 
46. An Act respecting the Collection of Taxes and Rates. 
47. An Act respecting Municipal Assessments. 
48, An Act respecting the Union of Municipalities. 
49. An Act to consolidate and amend the Statutes relating to Town Planning and the Preser- 
vation of Natural Beauty. 
50. An Act to amend the Public Works Department Act. 
51. An Act to amend the Public Vehicles Act, 1927. 
52. An Act to amend the Vehicles and Highways Traffic Act, 1924. 
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An Act to provide for a System of Highways in the Province. 

An Act to amend an Act to authorize the Guarantee of certain Securities of the Edmon- 
ton, Dunvegan and British Columbia Railway Company. 

An Act respecting the Sale of the Edmonton, Dunvegan and British Columbia Railway 
Company, the Alberta and Great Waterways Railway Company, the Central 
Canada Railway Company, the Central Canada Express Company, and the Pem- 
bina Valley Railway. 


. An Act to amend the Treasury Department Act. 

. An Act to amend the Provincial Loans Act. 

. An Act to amend the Savings Certificates Act. 

). An Act authorizing Provincial Guarantees to Co-operative Marketing Associations for 


Capital Expenditures. 


. An Act to amend the Co-operative Marketing Associations Act. 

. An Act to amend the Co-operative Associations Act. 

. An Act to amend the Alberta Insurance Act, 1926. 

. An Act to amend the Telephone and Telegraph Act. 

. An Act to amend the Drainage Districts Act, 1921. 

. An Act to amend the Irrigation Districts Act. 

. An Act to amend the Lethbridge Northern Colonization Act. 

. An Act to provide for the Licensing of Real Estate Agents and Real Estate Salesmen. 


British Columbia. 


List of Public Acts of the Province of British Columbia passed in the First Session of the Seven- 
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teenth Parliament of British Columbia, begun and holden at Victoria on the 22nd J. anuary, 
1929, and closed on the 20th March. 


. An Act to amend the ‘Interpretation Act’’. 

. An Act to amend the ‘‘Administration Act’’. 

. An Act to amend the ‘‘Agricultural Act’’. 

. An Act to amend the ‘‘Apiaries Act’’. 

. An Act to amend the ‘‘Audit Act’’. 

. An Act to amend the ‘‘Barbers Act’’. 

. An Act respecting Bounties on Iron and Steel. 

. An Act to amend the ‘‘Stock-brands Act’’. 

. An Act respecting the Practice of Chiropody. 

. An Act to amend the ‘‘Civil Service Act’’. 

. An Act respecting Companies. 

. An Act to amend the ‘‘Trust Companies Act’’. 

. An Act to amend the ‘‘Conditional Sales Act’’. 

. An Act to amend the ‘‘Constitution Act’’. 

. An Act to amend the ‘‘Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act’’. 
. An Act to amend the ‘‘Co-operative Associations Act’’. 
. An Act to amend the ‘‘Coroners Act’’. . 

. An Act to amend the ‘‘Counties Definition Act’’. 

. An Act to amend the ‘‘Small Debts Courts Act’’. 

. An Act for the relief of Dairy Farmers. ~ 

. An Act respecting the Dewdney Dyking District. 

. An Act to amend the ‘‘Municipal Elections Act’’. 

. An Act to amend the ‘‘Escheats Act’’. 

. An Act to amend the ‘‘Evidence Act’’. 

. An Act to amend the ‘‘Ferries Act’’. 

. An Act to amend the ‘‘Forest Act’’. 

. An Act to amend the ‘‘Game Act’’. 

. An Act to incorporate the Hairdressers of British Columbia. 
. An Act to amend the ‘‘Highway Act’’. 

. An Act to amend the ‘‘Hours of Work Act, 1923’. 

. An Act to indemnify and relieve Captain James Fitzsimmons respecting his Election 


as a Member of the Legislative Assembly. 


. An Act to amend the ‘‘Public Inquiries Act’’. 

. An Act to amend the ‘‘Insurance Act’’. 

. An Act to amend the ‘‘Land Surveyors Act’’. 

. An Act to amend the ‘‘Government Liquor Act’’. 

. An Act to borrow the sum of Nine Million Five Hundred Thousand Dollars for the 


Purposes therein specified. 


. An Act to borrow the sum of Three Million Dollars for the Purposes therein specified. 
. An Act to amend the ‘‘Lunacy Act’’. 

. An Act respecting Mineral Survey and Development. 

. An Act to amend the ‘‘Mineral Act’’. 

. An Act to amend the ‘‘Placer-mining Act’’. 

. An Act to amend the ‘‘Coal-mines Regulation Act’’. 
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43. An Act respecting a Minimum Wage for Male Employees. 

44, An Act to amend the ‘‘Motor-vehicle Act’’. 

45. An Act to amend the ‘‘Moving Pictures Act’’. 

46. An Act to amend the ‘‘Municipal Act’’. 

47, An Act to amend the ‘‘Local Improvement Act’’. 

48. An Act to amend the ‘‘Village Municipalities Act’’. 

49. An Act to amend the “‘Pacific Great Eastern Railway Taxation Exemption Act’’. 

50. An Act toratify an Agreement bearing Date the Thirtieth Day of January, 1929, between 
the Pacific Great Eastern Railway Company and the Corporation of the District 
of West Vancouver, and to authorize the Discontinuance of Railway Service upon 
the North Shore District Line of the Pacific Gr2at Eastern Railway. 

51. An Act to amend the ‘‘Produce Marketing Act’’. 

52. An Act to regulate the Working of Quarries. 

53. An Act to amend the ‘‘Revenue Act’’. 

54, An Act respecting the Corporation of the City of Rossland. 

55. An Act to amend the ‘‘Public Schools Act’’. 

56. An Act to amend the ‘‘Sheep Protection Act’’. 

57. An Act to amend the ‘‘Succession Duty Act’’. 

58. An Act to amend the ‘“‘Sumas Drainage, Dyking, and Development District Act’’. 

59. An Act to amend the ‘‘Superannuation Act’’. 

60. An Act for granting certain sums of money for the Public Service of the Province of 
British Columbia. 

61. An Act to amend the ‘‘Taxation Act’’. 

62. An Act respecting Teachers’ Pensions. 

63. An Act to amend the ‘‘Trustee Act’’. 

64, An Act to amend the ‘‘University Endowment Lands Administration Act”’. 

65. An Act to amend the ‘‘British Columbia University Act’’: 

66. An Act to amend the ‘‘Vancouver and Districts Joint Sewerage and Drainage Act’’. 

67. An Act to amend the ‘‘Water Act’. 

68. An Act to amend the ‘‘Noxious Weeds Act’’. 


Section 3.—Principal Events of the Year, 1929. 


The Economic and Financial Trend.—Since the close of 1924 the economic 
trend in Canada has been strongly and consistently upward, assuming during the 
past two years the proportions of a pronounced and general expansion. The 
ultimate basis must be sought in world conditions, more particularly in credit 
enlargement in the United States, but conditions in Canada, in and by themselves, 
have materially contributed. Beginning with 1925 a succession of four exceptionally 
favourable harvests, each greater than the preceding, culminated in 1928 in yields 
which set new high records. The agricultural situation from 1925 to 1928 
thus gave exceptionally firm support to the Canadian economic structure, promoting 
in particular a succession of “favourable” trade balances which have successfully 
liquidated current Canadian obligations abroad, besides representing some export 
of Canadian capital. 


On these foundations, there took place a resumption of the process of 
developing the unexploited natural resources of the country as a source of raw 
materials. The necessary capital came in large amounts from outside, but was 
also raised to an unprecedented extent within Canada itself. Development took, 
during the immediate past, a somewhat different direction than in former periods. 
Whereas previous large scale expansion, particularly during the early years of the 
century, had for basis the vacant agricultural lands of the West, the recent activity, 
despite a steady and material increase in crop acreages, was largely in the northern 
forested and mineral regions of Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, and Saskatchewan. 
As a vast increase in grain production was the major result of earlier expansion, 
so the present has borne fruit in increased hydro-electric power installation, increased 
pulp and paper production, and a record mineral output. Significantly, newsprint 
has become the second largest export of Canada, ranking next to wheat. 
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Expansion in 1929.—The outstanding characteristic of 1929, especially during 
the first nine months, was the progressive advance to still higher levels of the 
expansion just mentioned. Throughout the industrial, commercial and financial 
fields, records were established not only for the cycle culminating in 1929, but 
higher also than at any previous time in the history of the Dominion. Significant 
instances are cited later; here, mention may be made of three which are general 
in scope:—(1) the volume of industrial production, as measured by a composite 
index of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, was 11-5 p.c. higher in 1929 than in the 
preceding year, which in its turn was a record; it may be added that the dollar 
volume of general business, as measured by bank debits, was 7-4 p.c. higher in 
1929 than in 1928; (2) the general level of employment was higher in every month 
of the year than in 1928, which again had established a new high record; (8) the 
trend of speculation as measured by the price of industrial common stocks went 
from an index of 227-3 in December, 1928, to one of 315-8 in September, 1929. 
In brief, no previous period in Canada has seen the economic activities of the 
‘country expand at a more rapid rate. 


The Crops—Over-Speculation Checked.—Into this accelerating movement 
two factors intervened during the autumn months, the exact effect of which was 
the chief subject of appraisement as the year closed:— 

The first was a decline in the current crop yield, the year for the first time since 
1924 showing a lower level than its predecessor. The wheat crop, which exceeded 
560 million bushels in 1928, was less than 300 million in 1929, with oats considerably 
down, but with barley fairly well maintained. As offset, three circumstances may 
be mentioned: (1) that it is by contrast with the record year of 1928 that the figures 
appear exceptionally low; they are considerably higher than those of the years 
1916-1920 inclusive; (2) that the quality of the yield is the best in several years, 
being much superior to that of any of the three preceding years; and (3) that in 
view of the heavy carry-over and the world wheat situation, the recurrence of a 
super-crop in Canada might possibly have overloaded the market. Nevertheless, 
the lessened volume of the crop was unfavourably felt in various directions. J oined 
to the marketing policy of the wheat pool it reacted immediately on railroad, steam- 
ship, and grain handlers’ earnings; export trade declined; the Canadian dollar 
- went more than fractionally below par in New York; and there was a slackening in 
branches of industry like flour-milling and agricultural implements. 

The second factor was the drastic deflation in security prices which followed 
the severe contraction of credit in the United States during October and November, 
and brought the index number of Canadian industrial common stocks from. 316 
to 216 in the closing month of the year. The occasion was the rise in call rates on 
the New York market and some decline in business activity in the United States. 
The bull market of which this marked the end, was of several years duration; its 
later action had been based largely on future prospects rather than on the earnings of 
industry. Prices, however, even after the break, remained more than double 
those prevailing when the movement began. Serious as some of the immediate 
repercussions were, the deflation released capital for use in non-speculative fields 
to a degree that was distinctly ameliorating over a large part of the world. 


Other Features of 1929.—Iron and Steel—As_ expansion implies a rapid 
addition to capital plant and equipment, it is of special significance that during the 
‘past four years the iron and steel industries have been producing in greater volume 
than during any preceding period. Notwithstanding the high level of 1928, the 
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output of pig iron was 5 p.c. greater in 1929 than in the preceding year. The 
production of steel ingots and castings during 1929 was 1,379,688 long tons, an 
increase of 11 p.c. Imports of primary iron and steel products showed a gain in 
the year of 14-5 p.c. These gains were handed on to subsidiary industries, which 
were more actively employed than in any other peace-time period of similar duration. 
Imports of manufactured iron and steel products nevertheless were heavy 
during the year. 


Hydro-Electric Power.—Every important industrial centre throughout the 
Dominion is served with hydro-electric energy, and most centres have within practic- 
able transmission distance substantial reserves for the future. It has been estimated 
that every dollar expended on the development and transmission of electric energy 
involves the expenditure of six dollars in applying the power to its ultimate uses. 
Hydro development work in progress is accordingly a barometer of marked signific- 
ance. Among new developments commenced in 1929 may be mentioned the 
Beauharnois project, contemplating an expenditure of about $80,000,000. Extensive 
developments were also underway on the Gatineau and St. Maurice rivers in Quebec, 
on the Mersey in Nova Scotia, on the upper reaches of the St. John river in New 
Brunswick, and on the Winnipeg and Churchill rivers in the west. In Fritish 
Columbia and Ontario increased demands for power from all sections led to an 
especially active program of construction. The output of electric energy in 1929 
was 17,625,897,000 kilowatt hours, as compared with 15,931,447,000 kilowatt hours 
in 1928, an increase of 10-6 p.c. 


Mining.—Though the Canadian mining industry attained successively new 
production records in each of the three years 1926, 1927, and 1928, still heavier 
yields were reported in 1929. For the first time the total value of the output exceeded 
$307,000,000, new records being established for no less than 11 minerals. Copper, 
nickel, lead, zinc, petroleum, asbestos and structural materials saw gains aggregating 
over $30,000,000. Of even greater promise was the current activity in prospecting 
and in the opening up of new ore bodies. Mine development and the construction 
of new smelters and refineries in progress at the close of 1929, also point the way to 
enlarged outputs. As much of the new construction had not come into production, 
the high records of 1929 were mainly due to more efficient operation and greater 
demands upon existing equipment. 


_ Construction.—The value of contracts awarded during 1929 (additions to 
capital plant) was 22 p.c. greater than during the preceding year, reaching $576,- 
652,000. In 1928 the total value for the year was $472,000,000, compared with 
$240,000,000 in 1921, the record having passed $400,000,000 in 1927 for the first 
time since the war. Building permits issued in sixty-one cities during 1929 were 
more than 7 p.c. greater than in the preceding year. 


Motor Cars.—The automobile industry reacts to much the same conditions — 
as construction; a promising outlook and a high level of purchasing power are 
prerequisites to expansion. Changes in models, with resulting fluctuations—of 
which the alteration by the Ford Motor Company in 1927 and 1928 was an example— 
must, of course, be taken into consideration when interpreting the current trend. 
The expansion in motor ear use, one of the striking features of the post-war period, 
is well indicated by the increase in registrations from 400,000 in 1920 to nearly 
1,200,000 in 1929. In current production, there was a greater rise during the 
first four months of 1929 than in the same period of any previous year, new monthly 
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output records being established in March and April. From May forward the output 
dropped sharply to lower levels, though at the end of the year the cumulative 
figures stood at 263,295, as against 242,054 at the end of 1928. Exports of Canadian- 
made automobiles reached the peak for all time in April, when 15,561 cars were 
shipped out of Canada; for the year the export shipments numbered 102,302 cars, 
as against 79,855 in 1928. Imports stood at 44,724 for the year as compared with 
47,408 in 1928. Similar activity ensued in the manufacture of raw materials and 
accessories, the tire and oil industries operating at new high levels during the early 
months of 1929. Imports of crude rubber at 79,500,000 pounds were 15 p.c. greater 
than in the preceding year, while imports of crude petroleum in 1929 were no less 
than 1,060,000,000 gallons, an increase of 4 p.c. over 1928. 


Pulp and, Paper —In the nine-year period ended with 1929, this industry 
acquired first rank among the manufactures of Canada, heading the list for 
gross and net value of output, as well as for distribution of wages and salaries. 
It is to-day the chief industry depending upon the forest for raw material, and the 
export of the latter to United States mills has steadily declined. Newsprint out- 
put, which was 805,114 tons in 1921, reached 2,726,572 tons in 1929 or 312,179 
tons more than in 1928, a gain of nearly 13 p.c. Satisfactory progress was also 
shown in the production of book, writing and other papers, and paper board. 


External Trade—The year 1929 showed a gain of $76,674,776 in imports. 
over 1928, but in exports there was a decline of $165,907,803. .The “favourable” 
trade balance, which was $276 millions in 1926, and which had declined to $152 mil- 
lions in 1928, was an ‘“unfavourable’’ balance of $91 millions in 1929. Movements 
of capital into Canada under expansion conditions explained much of the import 
side of this equation. The decline in exports accumulated almost entirely in the 
latter half of the year, with the falling off in the movement of grain, particularly 
wheat, partly attributable to lower yields but reflecting temporary marketing 
policies as well. 


Banking and Credit.—Operations of the chartered banks reflected the pros- 
perity of trade and industry. Current loans at the end of 1929 at $1,403,000,000 
were $172,000,000 greater than at the end of 1928. Call loans showed a decrease of 
$3,500,000. Quick and liquid resources were more than maintained during the year. 
Loans and securities other than those of the Dominion Government gained 
$179,600,000. Liabilities to the public, including circulation and deposits, were up 
about $10,000,000 only. 

During the early months of 1929, steps were taken to strengthen reserves by 
accumulating cash and by reducing current loans elsewhere than in Canada. The 
purchase of government securities to the amount of nearly $36,000,000 in September 
and October was another step in the same direction. The crisis on the stock 
exchanges accordingly found the banks ready, warnings. having been sounded in 
advance by the principal banks. The credit restriction is illustrated by the rise 
in bond yields (the factor of most immediate influence on bond values being current 
interest rates), that on Ontario Government bonds being only 4-3 p.c. in January, 
1928, compared with 4-90 p.c. in December, 1929. The ensuing break in security 
~ prices, which, as already stated, amounted to 40 p.c. within a few weeks time, reacted 
unfavourably in the first instance on general business. Owing to the strong banking 
situation, however, there was no currency panic, and no marked difficulty ensued 
in obtaining credit for industrial or business operations, interest rates showing a 
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decline in the principal money markets. The curbing of over-speculation was 
expected to encourage the expansion of productive operations. 


Provincial General Elections.—In Saskatchewan, a general election was 
held on June 6, and resulted in placing the Liberal Ministry of the Hon. Jas. G. 
Gardiner in the minority. Mr. Gardiner met the Legislature on Sept. 4, but was 
defeated and Dr. J. T. M. Anderson assumed the Premiership on Sept. 7. é: 

In Ontario, the Provincial Legislature was dissolved on Sept. 16, and a general 
election was held on Oct. 30, resulting in the retention of the Hon. G. H. Ferguson in 
power with a somewhat increased majority. 


Provincial Liquor Plebiscites.—In Nova Scotia, a plebiscite on the liquor 
question was held on Oct. 31, two questions being asked. The first, ‘Are you in 
favour of continuing the Nova Scotia Temperance Act?” , was voted down by 77,341 
to 64,071, while the second, “Are you in favour of the sale of alcoholic liquors 
under a Government Control Act ?”, was carried by 87,651 to 53,082. Legislation 
carrying this decision of the people into effect has now been enacted. 

In Prince Edward Island, a plebiscite on July 18 decided by a majority of 
3,438 to retain the prohibition policy which Prince Edward Island was the first of 
the Provinces to adopt and is now the last to retain. 


Visit of the Rt. Hon. J. Ramsay Macdonald.—For the second time in 
history a British Prime Minister visited Canada during his term of office. The 
Rt. Hon. J. Ramsay Macdonald, after visiting the United States, on a mission of 
international peace and reduction of armament, came to Canada on Oct. 15, visited 
Toronto, Ottawa (where he was sworn in of the Privy Council of Canada), Montreal, 
the Saguenay, and Quebec, sailing for England Oct. 24. 


The Rt. Hon. J. H. Thomas, Lord Privy Sealin the Macdonald administration, 
made an official visit to Canada during the summer in order to discuss immigration 
and trade. 


International Relations.—The Canadian schooner I’m Alone was sunk by 
the United States Coast Guard 200 miles off the coast of Florida on Mar. 22. After 
correspondence between the two Governments, it was decided to submit the case 
to arbitration, Eugéne Lafleur, K.C., Montreal, being selected as the Canadian 
arbitrator, with W. N. Tilley, K.C. and Aimé Geoffrion, K.C., as counsel. In 


another case, the United States apologized for an attack upon the Canadian vessel 
Shawnee. . 


Judicial Decisions.—The Judicial Committee of the Privy Council decided 
on Oct. 18, 1929 that under the British North America Act women were eligible for 
membership in the Senate. Effect has since been given to this decision by the 
appointment of the Hon. Cairine M. Wilson to the Senate on February 15, 1930. 

The constitutionality of the Combines Investigation Act and the probing of 
the Wholesale Druggist Combine was upheld by the Supreme Court of Canada on - 
April 30. The Judicial Committee on Oct. 15 held the Dominion Fisheries Act to 
be ultra vires in so far as the licensing of provincial canneries is concerned. . 


Obituary, 1929.—(See also pp. 1038-1039 of the 1929 Year Book.) May 16, 
Hon. J. J. D. Gosselin, Member of the Quebec Legislative Council. May 23, James 
Lewis, M.L.A. for Saint John City, N.B. June 3, Brigadier-General the Hon. Sir 
John M. Gibson, former Lieutenant-Governor of Ontario. June 5, Louis Conrad 
Pelletier, former M.P. for Laprairie, 1891-1896. June 23, Rt. Hon. W.S. Fielding, 
former Premier of Nova Scotia and Dominion Minister of Finance. July 1, William 
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J. McKee, former Member of the Ontario Legislature. July 28, Nathaniel George 
Scott, former Member of the Saskatchewan Legislature. Aug. 2, Frederick J. 
Nash, former Member of the Prince Edward Island Legislature. Aug. 10, Hon. 
N. K. Laflamme, K.C., Senator. Aug. 12, Sir Edward Kemp, Senator and former 
Dominion Cabinet Minister. Aug. 26, Joseph Melton Carr, former Member of the 
Ontario Legislature. Aug. 26, Hon. J. D. Reid, former M.P., Cabinet Minister 
and Senator. Sept.1,W.J. Paul, former M.P. Sept. 2, Hon. J. Mahoney, Minister 
of Natural Resources, N.S. Sept. 16, Hon. Robert George Brett, former Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Alberta. Oct. 2, Andrew Philps, M.L.A., Huntingdon, Que. 
Oct. 9, Rodolphe Desrochers, Assistant Deputy Minister of Public Works. Oct. 
23, William Alexander Weir, Judge of the Supreme Court of the Province of Quebec 
since 1910. Oct. 28, Hugh McKellar, former Minister of Agriculture in Manitoba. 
Oct. 29, Alexander Patterson Mewhinney, Member of the Ontario Legislature for 
, Bruce County. Nov. 2, Dr. Frederick Montizambert, C.M.G., I.8.0., F.R.C.S.E., 
-_ D.C.L., former Director General of Public Health. Nov. 11, Hon. Jas. A. Robb, 
‘Minister of Finance and Receiver-General. Nov. 13, Capt. Wm. Smith, former 
Superintendent of Dredging, Department of Public Works. Nov. 14, I. M. Cleg- 
horn, M.L.A. for Mountain County. Dec. 7, Wm. Findlay MacLean, former 
M.P. for South York. Dec. 17, J. W. Gagnon, M.L.A. for Maskinongé. Dec. 238, 
E. Guss Porter, K.C., former M.P. for East Hastings. Dec. 24, Geo. D. Morin, 
M.P. for Bagot. 1930.—Jan. 24, Alexander Morrison, former M.P. for Macdonald. 
Feb. 3, Hon. P. C. Larkin, Member of the Privy Council and High Commissioner for 
-Canada. Feb. 3, J. B. Ulric Valiquet,.Chairman of the Board of Engineers. 
Feb. 22, Benjamin C. Prowse, Senator. Feb. 27, Major-General W. E. Hod- 
gins, C.M.G., V.D., late Adjutant-General, Canadian Militia. Feb. 28, Geo. 
Boyce, former M.P. for Carleton. Mar. 12, Alfred Mansell Greig, late Junior 
Judge of Bruce County. Mar. 18, Rev. Frank B. Stacey, Chilliwack, B.C., former 
M.P. for Westminster’ District. Mar. 20, James W. Robertson, C:M.G., LL.D., 
Ottawa, former Dominion Dairy Commissioner and Chairman, Royal Commission 
on Industrial Training and Technical Education 1910, Director of Food Supplies 
1919. Mar. 28, Col. James B. Donaldson, Ottawa, late Director of Clothing and 
Equipment, Department of Militia and Defence. Lieut.-Col. Geo. E. Amyot, 
member of the Legislative Council of Quebec.. Hon. Amédée Robitaille, K.C., 
~ Quebec, Prothonotary of the Supreme Court of Quebec and former Provincial 
Secretary. April 4, J. C. Saunders, Ottawa, Deputy Minister of Finance. April 
7, Hon. Wallace Nesbitt, K.C., Toronto, former Judge of the Supreme Court of 
Canada. April 19, Hon. Georges Casimir Dessaulles, St. Hyacinthe, Que., Senator. 
April 20, Arthur B. Foster, Hatfield Point, N.B., former Secretary of the Treasury 
Board. April 28, Hon. Hewitt Bostock, P.C., Monte Creek, B.C., Speaker of the 
Senate. April 29, Eugene Lafleur, K.C., D.C.L., LL.D., Montreal, Que., Batonnier- 
General, Province of Quebec, died at Ottawa, Ont... May 38, His Honor Edison 
Baldwin Fraleck, Belleville, Ont., retired Judge of the County Court: of the County 
of Hastings and Surrogate Court, Belleville. May 30, Edmund Ryder, Ottawa, 
Ont., late Superintendent, Government Stationery Dept. June 11, W. H. White, 
Fort Saskatchewan, Alta., ex-M.P. for Victoria, Alta.. June 11, Dr. J. E. Fontaine, 
Hull, P.Q., ex-M.P. for Hull County. His Hon. J. K. Dowsley, Brockville, Ont., 
Senior Judge of the County Court of Leeds and Grenville. June 27, J. G. A. 
Creighton, C.M.G., K.C., Ottawa, Ont., law clerk and master in chancery and 
parliamentary counsel of the Senate of Canada. July 9, Hon. Louis de G. Belley, 
Quebec, P.Q., Postmaster General in the Conservative Administration of 1921. 
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Section 4.—Canadian Books of 1929. 
Notrre.—Works of fiction are not ordinarily included in this list. 


Blatz, W. E. and Bott, H. Parents and the Pre-School Child. Dent, Toronto. 

Borden, Sir Robert. Canada in the Commonwealth. Oxford Press, Toronto. 

Bouchard, G. Vieilles choses, vieilles gens. Carrier, Montreal. 

Bourassa, H. L’Affaire de Providence et la crise religeuse en la Nouvelle-Angle- 
terre. Le Devoir, Montreal. 

Bourinot, A. S. Ottawa Lyrics and Verses for Children. Graphic Publishers, 
Ottawa. 

Bradwin, E. W. The Bunkhouse Man. A Study of Work and Play in the Camps 
of Canada. Columbia University Press, New York City. 

Brooker, Bertram. (ed.) Year Book of the Arts in Canada. Macmillan, Toronto. 

Cameron, W. A. Not by, Eastern Windows Only. McClelland and Stewart, 


Toronto. 

Cappon, Jas. Bliss Carman and the Currents of His Times. Ryerson Press? 
Toronto. . 

Carman, Bliss. Sanctuary, Sunshine House Sonnets. McClelland and Stewart, 
Toronto. 


Carman, Bliss. Wild Garden. McClelland and Stewart, Toronto. 

Carrothers, W. A. Emigration from the British Isles. King, London. 

Chamberland, Abbé M: Histoire de Montebello. Montreal. 

Cochrane, C. N. Thucydides and the Science of History. Oxford Press, Toronto. 

Connor, C. Y. Archibald Lampman: Canadian Poet of Nature. Carrier, Montreal. 

Cudmore, 8S. A. History of the World’s Commerce, with Special Reference to 
Canada. Pitman, Toronto. 

Davies, B. Storied Streets of Quebec. Carrier, Montreal. 

Dawson, R. McG. The Civil Service of Canada. Oxford Press, Toronto. 

De la Roche, M. Low Life and other Plays. Macmillan, Toronto. 

Dunham, Aileen. Political Unrest in Upper Canada, 1815-1836. Longmans, 
Toronto. 

England, R.. The Central European Immigrant in Canada. Macmillan, Toronto. 

Eve, A. S. and Keys, D. A. Applied Geophysics in the Search for Minerals. 
Macmillan, Toronto. 

Forest, M. C. Le Divorce au Canada. Ménard, Montréal. 

Freeman, R. E. Economics for Canadians. Pitman, Toronto. 

Hathaway, E. J. Jesse Ketchum and His Times. McClelland and Stewart, Toronto. 

Howay, F. W. Builders of the West. Ryerson Press, Toronto. 

Hughes, K. Father Lacombe: The Black-robe Voyageur. McClelland and 
Stewart, Toronto. 

Innis, H. A. Select Documents in Canadian Economic Histor 1497-1783. Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press, Toronto. 

Johnston, L. Beyond the Rockies. Dent, Toronto. 

Karr, W. J. Explorers, Soldiers and Statesmen. Dent, Toronto. 

Keenleyside, H. Canada and the United States. Knopf, New York. 

Lanctot, G. L’Administration de la Nouvelle-France. Champion, Paris. 

Langton, H. H. Life of Sir Daniel Wilson. Nelson, Toronto. 

Le Rossignol, J. E. The Flying Canoe (La Chasse-galerie). McClelland and 
Stewart, Toronto. 

MacPhail, Sir Andrew. Three Persons. Carrier, Montreal. 
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MacMechan, A. McK. There Go the Ships. McClelland and Stewart, Toronto. 

MacMillan, E. (ed.) A Canadian Song Book. Dent, Toronto. 

Martin, C. Empire and Commonwealth. Oxford Press, Toronto. 

Moberly, H. J. and Cameron, W. B. When Fur Was King. Dent, Toronto. 

Moore, E. S. Canada’s Mineral Resources. Irwin and Gordon, Toronto. 

Morton, A. 8. (ed.) The Journal of Duncan McGillivray. Macmillan, Toronto. 

Munro, W. B. American Influences on Canadian Government. Macmillan, 
Toronto. 

New, C. Life of Lord Durham. Oxford Press, Toronto. 

Pierce, L. William Kirby: The Portrait of a Tory Loyalist. Macmillan, Toronto. 

Rankin, D. J. A History of the County of Antigonish, N.S. Macmillan, Toronto. 

Roberts, C.G. D. More Animal Stories. Dent, Toronto. 

Roy, Mgr. Camille. Les legons de notre histoire. L’ Action Sociale, Quebec. 

Scott, F. G. In Sun and Shade. Dussault and Proulx, Quebec. 

Scott, F. G. New Poems. “V. La France, Quebec. 

Stefansson, V. The Northward Course of Empire. Macmillan, Toronto. 

‘Stephens, G. W. The St. Lawrence Waterway Project. Carrier, Montreal. 

Topping, C. W. Canadian Penal Institutions. Ryerson Press, Toronto. 

Wallace, F. W. The Record of Canadian Shipping. Musson, Toronto. 

Wallace, W. 8. With Sword and Trowel. Macmillan, Toronto. 

Willison, Sir J. S. The Life of Sir George Parkin. Maemillan, Toronto. 

Wittke, C. A History of Canada. Longmans, Toronto. 


Section 5.—Extracts from the Canada Gazette—Official 
Appointments, Commissions, Etc. 


Note:—This list is in continuance of that at pp. 1041-1046 of the 1929 Year Book. 


Privy Councillors, 1929.—Oct. 17, Rt. Hon. James Ramsay MacDonald, 
P.C., LL.D., M.P., Prime Minister of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland: to be a member of the King’s Frivy Council for Canada. 
1930.—June 14, Cyrus Macmillan, Esquire, M.A., Ph.D., of McGill University, 
Montreal; William Frederick Kay, Esquire, B.C.L., of Philipsburg, in the Province 

of Quebec. June 19, Ian Alistair Mackenzie, isquire, M.A., LL.B., of Vancouver. 


Senators, 1929.—Lec. 30, Hon. Robert Forke, P.C., Brandon, Man. 1930.— 
Feb. 15, Cairine M. Wilson, Ottawa, Ont. Feb. 20, Hon. James Murdock, P.C., 
Toronto, Ont. June 3, Hon. Rodolphe lemieux, B.C., B.C.1L.., LL.D., Rougemont, 
Quebec. Edmund William Tobin, Victoria, Quebec. Georges Parent, K.C., 
Kennebec, Quebec, vice Hon. L. Lavergne, resigned. Jules Edouard Prévost, Mille 
Isles, Quebec. June 7, Hon. James Horace King, P.C., M.D., C.M., F.A.C.S., 
UL.D., Cranbrook, B.C. Hon. John Ewen Sinclair, P.C., Emerald, P.E.I. 


New Members of the House of Commons, Sixteenth Parliament, 1929. 
—July 2, Vincent Dupuis, elected by acclamation for Laprairie-Napierville, Que. 
William Spankie, elected by acclamation for Frontenac-Addington, Ont. July 
29, William 8. Murphy, elected by acclamation for Lanark, Ont. Elie O. Bertrand, 
elected by acclamation for Prescott, Ont. Lawrence A. Wilson, elected by accla- 
mation for Vaudreuil-Soulanges, Que. 1930.—Jan. 27, Cyrille Dumaine, elected 
by acclamation for Bagot, Que. Dennis J. O’Connor, elected by acclamation for 
Chateauguay-Huntingdon, Que. Feb. 5, Hon. T. A. Crerar, P.C., elected by accla- 
mation for Brandon, Man. 
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Cabinet Ministers, 1929.—Nov. 25, Hon. C. A. Dunning, P.C., to be Min- 
ister of Finance and Receiver-General. Dec. 30, Hon. T. A. Crerar, P.C., to be 
Minister of Railways and Canals. 1930.—June 14, Hon. Pierre Joseph Arthur 
Cardin, Minister of Marine and Fisheries, to be Minister of Marine. Cyrus 
Macrnillan, Esquire, M.A., Ph.D., of McGill University, Montreal, to be 
Minister of Fisheries. William Frederick Kay, Esquire, B.C.L., of Philipsburg, in 
the Province of Quebec, to be a Member of the Administration as Minister without 
Portfolio. June 19, Ian Alistair Mackenzie, Esquire, M.A., LL.B., of Vancouver, 
in the Province of British Columbia, to be Minister of Immigration and Coloniza- 
tion and Superintendent General of Indian Affairs. 


Commissioners, 1929.—May 30, Walter Charles Cain, Deputy Minister 
of Lands and Forests for the Province of Ontario; and Herbert Nathaniel Awrey, 
of the Department of Indian Affairs; to be Commissioners for the purpose of 
negotiating an extension of James Bay Treaty No. 9, with the Ojibwas and other 
Indians. July 16, Gordon Waldron, K.C., Barrister, of the City of Toronto, Ont.; 
to be a Commissioner under the Combines Investigation Act, to investigate the 
business of the Amalgamated Builders’ Council, the business of the Canadian 
Plumbing and Heating Guild and the business of the Dominion Chamber of Credits 
et al., charged with being a combine within the meaning of the said Act. Aug. 
15, Edward B. Ramsay of the City of Winnipeg, Man.; to be Chief Commissioner 
of the Board of Grain Commissioners to succeed Leshe H. Boyd, K.C., resigned. 
Charles McGill Hamilton, of Weyburn, Sask.; to be a member of the Board of 
Grain Commissioners to succeed James Robinson, resigned. Duncan J. MacGibbon, 
Ph.D., of the city of Edmonton, Alta.; to be a member of the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners to succeed Matthew Snow, resigned. Oct. 2, Eudore Boivin, of Chi- 
coutimi, Que.; to be a member of the Corporation of Chicoutimi Harbour Com- 
mission in the room and stead of Adjutor Boulianne, resigned. Dec. 5, F. J. Rath- 
bone, Secretary, Board of Grain Commissioners; to be Assistant Commissioner 
with headquarters at Fort William. Dec. 21, Burton M. Hill, Civil Engineer, 
Saint John, N.B.; to be a member of -the Saint John Harbour Commission, vice 
Alexander McMillan, deceased. 1930.—Jan. 10, William Clare Newell Marriott, 
of the City of Ottawa, Ont., Civil Servant; to be a Commissioner per dedimus 
potestatem to administer the oath of allegiance and the oath of office to all employees 
in the service of the Department of Pensions and National Health outside of Ottawa. 
Feb. 15, John Patrick Mulqueen, of Toronto, Ont.; to be a member of the Toronto 
Harbour Commission for a term of three years in the room and stead of Major 
Alexander Albert Mulholland, deceased. Feb. 25, Outhit J. Frank, barrister, 
Kentville, N.S.; to be a Commissioner to investigate as to whether Fishery Officer 
Elmer Morgan, Bear River, N.S., did employ one Arthur Oliphant to act as a 
Fishery Guardian and to report the result of such investigation. Feb. 25, Hon. 
Robert Edward Harris, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Nova Scotia, Hon.« — 
Joseph Andrew Chisholm, Hon. Humphrey Mellish, Hon. Robert Henry Graham, - 
Hon. William F. Carroll, Hon. Vincent John Paton, and Hon. Hugh Ross, Puisne 
Judges of the Supreme Court of Nova Scotia; to be Commissioners per dedimus 
potestatem to tender and administer the oath of allegiance and other oaths within 
the Province of Nova Scotia. Mar. 29, Brais Phillippe, K.C., Montreal, Que.; 
to be Commissioner under Part I, c. 99, R.S.C., 1927, to investigate certain charges 
of alleged irregularities on the part of employees of the Dominion Distillers, Ltd., 
Montreal, and the officer in charge of the Customs Bonding Warehouse. May 16, 
Edward W. Beatty, Esq., President of the Canadian Pacific Railway, Sir George 
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Garneau, Quebec, and President Walter C. Murray, Saskatoon; to investigate the 
rates of salaries, pensions, etc., of all Civil Servants not included in Order-in-Council 
P.C. 664 dated 15th April, 1929; and to consider the advisability of fixing a minimum 
salary for employees in the Civil Service. 


Official Appointments, 1929.—May 15, The Rt. Hon. Sir William Mulock, 
K.C.M.G., Chief Justice of Ontario; to be Administrator of the Province of Ontario 
during the absence of the Hon. the Lieutenant-Governor, from May 29 to July 22, 
1929, both dates inclusive. June 27, His Excellency the Governor General has 
been pleased to appoint the following gentlemen as members of the Honorary 
Advisory Council for Scientific and Industrial Research for a period of three years, 
expiring Mar. 31, 1932:—John T. Foster, Vice-President, Trades and Labour 
Council of Canada and President of the Montreal Trades and Labour Council, 
Montreal, Quer; Sir George Garneau, B.A. 8c., LL.D., Quebec, Que.; H. M. Mackay, 
B.A., B.A.Se., M.Am.Soc. C.E., Dean of the Faculty of Applied Science and Professor 
of Civil Engineering, McGill University, Montreal, Que.; J. H. Grisdale, B.Agr., 
D.Sc., Deputy Minister, Department of Agriculture, Ottawa, Ont.; J. W. Shipley, 
B.A., A.M., Ph. D., F.C.LC., F.R.S.C., Assistant Professor of Chemistry, University 
of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Man. Nov. 26, The Hon. Daniel Alexander Macdonald, 
Chief Justice of the Court of King’s Bench for the Province of Manitoba; to be 
Administrator of the Government of the said Frovince of Manitoba for the period 
from Nov. 27 to Dec. 7, 1929, during the absence on leave of His Honour the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor. His Excellency the Governor General has been pleased to make 
the following appointments: Nov. 30, His Excellency the Rt. Hon. Francis Alexander 
Anglin, Chief Justice of Canada; to be Administrator of the Government of Canada 
during the absence of His Excellency the Governor General. Dec. 3, Col. Cameron 
M. Edwards, D.S.O., of the city of Ottawa in the Province of Ontario; to be an 
Honorary Aide-de-Camp to His Excellency the Administrator of the Government 
pending the return of His Excellency the Governor General from the West Indies. 
Dec. 30, Hon. Thomas Alexander Crerar, a member of the King’s Privy Council 
for Canada; to be Minister of Railways and Canals. Dec. 30, Hon. Robert E. 
Harris, Chief Justice of Supreme Court of Nova Scotia; to be Administrator of 
the said Province during the Lieutenant-Governor’s absence from January 5 to 
January 15, bothdatesinclusive. 1930.—Feb.25, Lieut.C.V.R. Blundell-Hollinshead 
Blundell, 1st Bn. Scots Guards; to be Aide-de-Camp, Jan. 14. Feb. 25, Lieut. 
R. N. Brinckman, 2nd Bn. Grenadier Guards; to be Aide-de-Camp, Mar. 14. 
Mar. 5, Valentine Irving Smart, Montreal, Que.; to be Deputy Minister of Railways 
and Canals and a Director of the Canadian National Railway Company in the 
room and stead of Robert A. C. Henry. ‘Mar. 31, Dr. J. G. Fitzgerald, Toronto, 
Ont., member of the Dominion Council of Health, re-appointment to date from Sept. 
1, 1929. Bert Merson, Toronto, Ont., member of the Dominion Council of Health, 
re-appointment to date from Sept. 1, 1929. May 13, Hon. Arthur C. Hardy, of 
Brockville, in the Province of Ontario, Member of the Senate and a Senator for the 
said Province; to be the Speaker of the Senate in the room and stead of the Hon. 
Hewitt Bostock, deceased. . 

Judicial Appointments, 1929.—July 19, Charles Morse, K.C., Ottawa. 
Ont., Registrar of the Exchequer Court of Canada; to be a Judge ad hoc for the 
purpose of disposing of appeals of soldier settlers against the award of the Soldier 
Settlement Board under section 68 of the Soldier Settlement Act. Sept. 3, Ethrain 
Herbert Coleman, of the City of Winnipeg, in the Province of Manitoba, Esq., 
barrister-at-law and Secretary-Treasurer of the Canadian Bar Association; to be 
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one of His Majesty’s Counsel learned in the law. Sept. 11, Edmond Proulx, Esq., 
K.C., of L’Orignal, in the Province of Ontario; to be a Judge of the District Court 
of the Provisional District of Sudbury, in the Province of Ontario. His Honour 
Edmond Proulx, Judge of the District Court of the Provisional Judicial District of 
Sudbury, in the Province of Ontario; to be a local Judge of the High Court Division 
of the Supreme Court of Ontario. Edwin Whyte Clement, Esq., K.C., of the 
City of Kitchener, in the Province of Ontario; to be the Judge of the County Court 
of the County of Waterloo, in the Province of Ontario. His Honour Edwin Whyte 
Clement, Judge of the County Court of the County of Waterloo, in the Province 
of Ontario; to be a Local Judge of the High Court Division of the Supreme Court 
of Ontario. William Thomas Joseph Lee, Esq., K.C., of the City of Toronto, in 
the Province of Ontario; to be First Junior Judge of the County Court of the 
County of York, in the Province of Ontario. His Honour William Thomas Joseph 
Lee, First Junior Judge of the County Court of the County of York, in the Province 
of Ontario; to be a Local Judge of the High Court Division of the Supreme Court 
of Ontario. Francis Thomas Costello, of Alexandria, in the Province of Ontario, 
Usq., barrister-at-law; to be the Judge of the County Court of the United Counties 
of Stormont, Dundas and Glengarry, in the Province of Ontario. His Honour 
Francis Thomas Costello, Judge of the County Court of the United Counties of 
Stormont, Dundas and Glengarry, in the Province of Ontario; to be Local Judge 
of the High Court Division of the Supreme Court of Ontario. William Norman 
Munroe, of Palmerston, in the Province of Ontario, Esq., barrister-at-law; to be 
Judge of the County Court of Halton, in the Province of Ontario. His Honour 
William Norman Munroe, Judge of the County Court of the County of Halton, 
in the Province of Ontario; to be a Local Judge of the High Court Division of the 
Supreme Court of Ontario. Sept. 12, William Patterson, Esq., K.C., of the City 
of Montreal, in the Province of Quebec; to be Puisne Judge of the Superior Court 
in and for the Province of Quebec. Charles Garrow, Esq., K.C., of the City of 
Toronto, in the Province of Ontario; to be a Judge of the High Court Division 
of the Supreme Court of Ontario and ex officio a Judge of the Appellate Division 
of the said Supreme Court. Oct. 30, Hugh Ross, Esq., K.C., of Sydney in the 
Province of Nova Scotia; to be a Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of Nova Scotia. 
Dec. 30, Hon. James Emile Pierre Prendergast, a Judge of Appeal for Manitoba; 
to be Chief Justice of Manitoba, and ez officio Judge of His Majesty’s Court of 
King’s Bench for Manitoba. Dec. 31, Hugh Amos Robson, Esq., K.C., of the 
City of Winnipeg; to be a Judge of the Court of Appeal for Manitoba and to be 
ex officio a Judge of His Majesty’s Court of King’s Bench for Manitoba. -1930.— 
Jan. 14, The Hon. Lawrence Arthur Dumoulin Cannon, a Puisne Judge of the Court 
of King’s Bench of the Province of Quebec; to be a Puisne Judge of the Supreme 
Court of Canada. Feb. 17, C. Gavin Duffy, Esq., K.C., of Charlottetown, P.E.I. ; 
to be Judge of the County Court of Queen’s County, in the said Province. May 2, 
Hon. Antonin Galipeault, Minister of Public Works and Labour in the Province of 
Quebec and one of His Majesty’s Counsel learned in the law for that Province re 
to be a Puisne Judge of the Court of King’s Bench in and for the said Province of 
Quebec. May 9, The Hon. A. C. Saunders, Premier of the Province of Prince 
Edward Island, one of His Majesty’s Counsel learned in the law for the said Pro- 
vince; to be Master of the Rolls in Chancery and an Assistant Judge of the Supreme ~ 
Court of Judicature of the said Province of Prince Edward Island. 

Day of General Thanksgiving.—Monday, Nov. 11, 1929, was appointed by 
proclamation as a “day of general thanksgiving to Almighty God for the bountiful 
harvest and other blessings with which Canada has been favoured this year’. 
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APPENDIX. 


1.—Immi¢gration in the fiscal year 1929-30. 


During the fiscal year ended March 31, 1930, the immigrants into Canada, 
classified as in the summary table appearing on p. 164 of this volume, were as 
follows: From U.K., 64,082; from U.S.A., 30,727; from other countries, 68,479; 
total 163,288. 

Canadians returned from the United States during the fiscal year ended March 
31, 1930, classified as in the table on p. 177, were as follows: Canadian-born, 23,574; 
British-born with Canadian domicile, 1,796; naturalized Canadian citizens, 763; 
total, 26,133. 


Z.—External Trade of Canada in the fiscal year 1929-39. 


Preliminary figures of the external trade of Canada for the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1930, show a grand total trade of $2,393,211,652, as compared with a 
figure of $2,654,575,166 in the preceding year, or a decrease of $261,363,514. The 
decrease in the imports was $17,405,509. Domestic exports decreased by $243,- 
451,370, and foreign exports by $506,635. Figures by industrial groups are given 
in the following table, where the figures of imports and exports may be compared 
with the totals given for previous years in the tables on pp. 492 and 493 of this 
volume. 


Imports and Exports of Canada, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1930. 


Industrial Groups. Imports. 
$ 
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Exports. 
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